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NOTICES. 


The  objects  of  the  Oaiiadian  Forestry  Association  are: 

The  preoervation  of  the  forests  for  their  influence  on  climate,  fertility  and  water 
supply ;  the  exploration  of  the  public  domain  and  the  reservation  for  timber  production 
of  lands  unsuited  for  agriculture ;  the  promotion  of  judicious  methods  in  dealing  with 
forests  and  woodlaI^d8;  re-afForestation  where  advisable;  tree  planting  on  the  plains 
and  on  streets  and  highways;  the  collection  and  disseniination  of  information  bearing 
on  the  forestry  problem  in  general. 

This  Association  is  engaged  in  a  work  of  national  importance  in  which  every 
citizen  of  the  Dominion  has  a  direct  interest.  If  you  are  not  a  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion your  membership  is  earnestly  solicited. 

The  annual  dues  are  $1.00.  The  Life  Membership  fee  is  $10.00. 

Applications  for  membership  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 


The  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  in  Quebec,  9th  and  10th  March,  1905. 


R  n.  Campbell, 


Ottawa,  Ont. 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 


OF  THE 


CAISTADIAX  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  was  held  in 
Hie  Beo^tion  Boom,  Legislative  Building,  Toronto,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  March 
10  and  11,  1904 

Among  those  present  during  the  proceedings  were:  Kiram  Bobinson,  Ottawa; 
John  Bertram,  Toronto;  E.  Stewart,  Superintendent  of  Forestry,  Ottawa;  T.  S. 
Young,  Toronto;  Beverend.  Father  A.  E.  Burke,  Alberton,  P.E.L;  President  James 
Loudon,  University  of  Toronto;  Aubr^  White,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands,  Toronto;  Professor  W.  L.  Goodwin,  Kingston;  Thomas  Southworth,  Director  of 
Forestry,  Toronto  ;  William  Little,  Westmount,  Que.  ;  Professor  Filibert  Both, 
College  of  Forestry,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  J.  W.  Wardrope, 
Ottawa;  F.  G.  Todd,  Montreal;  W.  C.  J.  Hall.  Montreal;  E.  G.  Joly  de  Lotbin^re, 
Quebec;  D.  James,  Thomhill,  Ont.;  James  Gillies,  Carleton  Place,  Ont.;  N.  Silver- 
thome,  Summerville,  Ont;  Norman  M.  Boss,  Ottawa;  E.  J.  Zavitz,  New  Heaven, 
Conn.;  Hon.  F.  E.  A.  Evanturel,  Alfred,  Ont.,  ex-Speaker  Ontario  Legislature; 
J.  M.  Macoun,  Ottawa;  George  Y.  Chown,  Kingston;  J.  J.  Bell,  editor  Pulp  and  Paper 
Ifagazine,  Toronto;  Thomas  Oonant,  Oshawa,  Ont.;  Marcel  Hoehn,  Berlin,  Ont; 
D.  J.  Cooper,  CoUingwood,  Ont;  Professor  H.  L.  Hutt,  Guelph;  Professor  Beynolds, 
Guelph;  Samuel  S.  Cann,  Toronto;  E.  B.  Biggar,  Toronto;  H.  S.  Peart,  Guelph; 
Anson  Gioh,  Pieston,  Ont;  J.  H.  FauU,  Toronto;  Arch.  Hislop,  M.P.P.,  Walton, 
Ont;  W.  C.  Caldwell,  M.P.P.,  Lanark;  Professor  Creelman,  President  Agricultural 
College,  Guelph;  Samuel  Bussell,  M.P.P^,  Deseronto;  W.  A.  Charlton, '  M.P.P^ 
Speaker,  Ontario  Legislature;  Professor  Bamsay  Wright,  Toronto;  Hon.  E.  J.  Davis, 
Commiasioner  of  Crown  Lands,  Toronto  ;  William  Houston,  the  Globe,  Toronto  ; 
D.  Jamea^  Toronto ;.G,  B.  Kirkpatrick,  Chief  of  Surveys,  Toronto;  Professor  Squair, 
TInivergity  of  Tbronto;  J.  C.  Shook,  Dickson  Lumber  Co.,  Peterborough;  Hon.  John 
Dryden,  Minister  of  Agriculture;  Albert  B.  Leake,  Inspector  of  Technical  Education, 
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ToiontorP^f€B86r*QiabraitIi,.Toro^  W.  Kyan,  Toronto;  E,  W.  Eathbun,  Deser- 
onto;  J..W/-eFawto;-Dir€b  pttibe  Bureau  of  Minoft,  Toronto;  A.  Mahaflfy,  M.P.P., 
Bracilfciia^e;  Yalentine  Stodt,  M.P.P,,  Tavistock,  Ont;  W.  Anderson,  M.P.P.,  Peter-* 
borough  ;  Mr.  Nash  Macpherson,  Longford  Mills;  R.  H.  Campbell,  Ottawa. 

ROUTINE  PROOEEDINQS. 

The  President,  Mr.  Hiram  Robinson,  took  the  chain  at  10.30  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing and  said:  Gentlemen,  I  have  now  to  state  that  the  general  meeting  of  the 
association  is  open  for  business.  The  secretary  will  read  the  several  communications 
which  we  have  in  our  possession. 

Mr.  Stewart. — ^We  have  here  a  number  of  letters  from  persons  whom  we  would 
like  to  have  seen  present.  We  will  not  read  all  of  them,  but  there  are  a  few  who  have 
taken  a  great  interest  in  our  association,  and  have  been  with  us  before,  from  the 
United  States,  and  from  different  parts  of  Canada. 

Letters  of  regret  were  read  from  Gifford  Pinchot,  Chief  Forester  of  the  United 
States;  Col.  W.  F.  Fox,  Chairman  of  the  New  York  Forest  Commission;  J.  T.  Roth- 
rock,  Superintendent  of  Forestry  for  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  B.  E.  Femow;  Dr.  C.  A. 
Schenck,  and  others. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  annual  meeting  were  read  and  adopted. 

Mr.  E.  Stewart  then  read  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  which  was  as 
follows : — 

REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  beg  to  submit  their 
report  for  the  past  year.  Subsequent  to  the  last  annual  meeting  the  following  were 
api>ointed  as  vice-presidents  for  the  provinces  and  districts,  viz:  Ontario,  J.  B. 
McWiUiams,  Peterborough;  Quebec,  Hon.  S.  N.  Parent,  Quebec;  New  Brunswick, 
His  Honour  J.  B.  Snowball,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Chatham;  Nova  Scotia,  A.  H. 
MacKay,  LL.D.,  Superintendent  of  Education,  Halifax;  Prince  Edward  Island,  Rev. 
A.  E.  Burke,  Alberton;  Manitoba,  Major  Stewart  Mulvey,  Winnipeg;  Assiniboia, 
J.  a.  Dennis,  Calgary;  Saskatchewan,  P.  G.  Laurie,  Battleford;  Alberta,  William 
Pearce,  Calgary;  Athabaska,  F.  D.  Wilson,  Fort  Vermilion;  British  Columbia,  H. 
Bostock,  Monte  Creek;  Yukon,  the  Commissioner,  Dawson;  Keewatin,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Manitoba. 

We  regret  to  say,  however,  that  during  the  year  the  death  occurred  of  the  vice- 
president  for  the  district  of  Saskatchewan.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Battleford, 
and  as  proprietor  of  the  Battleford  Herald  was  in  an  advantageous  position  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  forestry  movement  to  which  he  gave  great  assistance.  The  re- 
cent death  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  W.  Rathbun,  of  Deseronto,  should  also  be  mentioned,  as 
he  was  for  a  time  a  director  of  this  Association,  and  in  this  capacity,  as  well  as  a 
member  of  the  Ontario  Forestry  Commission,  did  much  to  bring  the  investigation 
of  improved  methods  of  forest  management  to  the  prominent  position  which  it  holds 
in  public  estimation  at  the  present  time. 
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MBMBEBSHIP  OBOWINa. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  m^bership  of  the  association  main- 
tains a  steady  growth  as  shown  by  the  following  comparative  statement: — 

1908.  1904. 


Nova  Scotia                                                            10  14 

New  Brunswick                                                          10  14 

Prince  Edward  Island                                                   1  1 

Quebec  t54  98 

Ontario  128  134 

Manitoba                                                                  78  80 

Assiniboia                                                                  15  23 

Saskatchewan                                                              4  3 

Alberta   00 

British  Columbia                                                          17  26 

TJnited  States                                                            17  24 

England                                                                      3  2 

Germany                                                                    1  1 

Total                                                           400  479 

Life  members                                                              9  33 


(tAn  error  occurred  in  printing  the  number  of  members  in  Alberta  and  Quebec, 
respectively,  in  the  report  for  1903.) 

The  receipts  for  last  year  were  $1,117.96,  and  thp  expenditure  $396.80,  leaving  a 
balance  on  December  31  last  of  $722.16.  The  account  for  subscriptions  to  Rod  and 
Oun  for  1903,  about  $200,  which  is  one  of  tha  liabilities  for  the  year,  was  not  received 
in  time  to  be  paid  before  the  books  were  closed,,  and  the  balance  is,  therefore,  lesa 
favourable  by  this  amount.  The  receipts  were  largely  augmented  by  a  grant  of  $300 
from  the  Government  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  of  $200  from  the  Government 
of  tiie  province  of  British  Columbia,  and  more  recently  of  $200  from  the  Government 
of  the  province  of  Quebec,  for  which  kind  assistance  your  board  has  taken  the  op- 
portunity of  returning  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  association. 

RE  OFFICIAL  ORGAN.  ' 

Your  board  have  given  careful  consideration  to  the  policy  to  be  adopted  in  re- 
gard to  the  official  organ  of  the  Association  which  matter  was  left  in  their  hands  by 
the  Association  at  the  last  annual  meeting.  With  the  object  of  ascertaining  the 
opinions  of  the  members  of  the  Association  on  the  question,  a  slip  of  paper  was  sent 
out  with  the  circular  calling  this  meeting,  requesting  replies  to  the  following  ques- 
tions : — 

L  Do  you  favour  a  continuance  of  the  present  arrangements  with  Rod  and  Oun  ? 

2.  Would  you  prefer  that  the  Association  should  issue  a  paper  specially  devoted  to 
its  mterestaf 

3.  If  so,  would  a  paper  issued  quarterly  be  sufficient? 

The  number  of  replies  received  was  62,  of  which  23  replied  in  the  affirmative  to 
the  £rst  question,  eight  to  the  second,  and  31  to  the  third.  The  replies  came  from  all 
parts  of  Canada,  and  probably  fairly  represent  the  opinions  of  the  members  of  the 
Association  generally.  It  would  appear  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  membership  of 
the  Association  would  prefer  to  continue  the  present  arrangement,  although  the 
larger  proportion  consider  that  a  change  would  be  advisable.  If  the  financial  sup- 
port to  the  Association  from  the  governments  of  the  provinces  is  continued  and  be- 
oomes  more  general,  its  financial  condition  may  warrant  undertaking  the  publication 
of  a  forestry  paper,  but  the  scientific  study  of  forestry  is  not  yet  far  advanced  in 
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Canada,  and  the  securing  of  suitable  material  for  a  monthly  publication  on  this 
subject  would  be  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty,  so  that  if  any  change  is  made  it 
would  hardly  be  possible  to  attempt  more  than  a  quarterly  issue  at  the  beginning. 
The  matter  is  submitted  to  the  Association  for  consideration  and  decision. 

DANGER  PROM  FIRES  AND  RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  unusually  extended  period  of  dry  weather  during  the  early  part  of  the  past 
summer  caused  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  on  account  of  the  danger  from  forest 
fires.  Fires  were  numerous  and  in  places  resulted  in  considerable  loss  not  only  to, 
timber,  but  to  the  homes  and  property  of  settlers,  and  in  some  cases  even  villages 
were  destroyed.  The  smoke  invaded  the  cities  and  interfered  seriously  with  naviga- 
tion. All  parts  of  the  Dominion  suflFered  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  excep- 
tionally early  beginning  and  duration  of  the  drought  made  this  result  almost  in- 
evitable under  present  conditions,  and  emphasizes  yet  again  the  necessity  for  con- 
tinued care  and  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  officials.  It  may  be  stated, 
however,  without  fear  of  serious  contradiction,  that  the  fact  that  the  loss  during  this 
trying  time  was  not  much  greater  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  work  of  the  fire 
ranging  staff,  the  efFectiveness  of  which  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  numbers  employed  are  quite  inadequate  for  the  large  £i»'eas  to  be 
protected. 

The  proposed  construction  of  a  transcontinental  railway  through  the  forested 
districts  of  the  northern  part  of  Canada  and  the  projection  of  other  lines,  brings 
into  prominence  the  possibilities  of  danger  to  the  forests  consequent  on  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  such  lines.  The  establishment  of  a  railway  line  through  tim- 
bered land  has  usually  resulted  in  disastrous  consequences  to  the  forest,  largely  owing 
to  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  contractors  and  others  in  charge  of  the  work  of 
construction,  as  well  as  to  lack  of  sufficient  supervision  by  the  companies  operating 
the  roads  for  the  protection  of  this  valuable  national  asset.  This,  therefore,  seems 
an  opportune  time  for  the  association  to  consider  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
railways  to  the  forest,  and  to  give  an  expression  of  its  views  in  such  way  as  to  in- 
fluence  the  authorities,  both  governmental  and  railway,  to  take  sucu  action  as  may 
preivent  the  development  and  extension  of  the  Canadian  railway  system  which  is 
now  taking  place  from  becoming  an  agent  in  hastening  needlessly  the  destruction  of 
what  is  one  of  the  largest  sources  of  revenue  of  the  provinces  and  the  basis  of  one  of 
^e  greatest  industries  of  the  Dominion. 

Advances  in  Forbstrt  Legislation. 

The  most  important  advances  in  forestry  legislation  during  the  past  year  in  On- 
tario have  been  the  addition  to  the  Temagami  reserve  ot  a  tract  of  3,700  square  miles 
to  the  north  and  west  of  tiie  reserve  as  formerly  established,  making  a  total  area  of 
6,900  square  miles,  or  8,774,000  acres,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  reservation  to  be 
known  as  the  Mississaga  reserve  to  the  north  of  Lake  Huron,  comprising  an  area 
estimated  at  3,000  square  miles,  or  1,920,000  acres.  The  policy  of  the  Government  in 
regard  to  the  administration  of  these  reserves,  as  declared  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands,  is  that  the  timber  should  be  disposed  of  by  the  thousand  on  the  stump 
and  cut  under  the  supervision  of  officers  of  the  Government. 

A  notable  event  in  the  province  of  Ontario  was  the  sale  of  timber  limits  held 
in  December  last,  and  the  returns  therefrom  show  the  value  which  pine  lands  have 
reached.  The  pine  on  an  area  of  826  square  miles  was  sold  and  realized  in  bonuses 
the  sum  of  $3,677,837.60,  a  general  price  of  $7  per  acre,  while  in  one  special  case  the 
I^ice  reached  the  sum  of  $60  per  acre.  This  is  clear  evidence  of  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing value  of  timber  lands,  a  movement  which  is  general  throughout  the  Dominion, 
and  is  a  strong  justification  for  urging  the  utmost  energy  and  vigilance  in  protect- 
ing this  valuable  asset  of  the  nation. . 
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In  province  of  Nova  Scotia  a  Bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  legislature 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  fire  ranging  system.  As  in  this  province  the 
forest  lands  have  largely  passed  into  private  hands,  the  suggested  system  is  baaed  on 
the  appointment  of  fire  wardens  for  the  counties,  the  larger  forest  areas  in  such 
divisions  to  asteist  in  the  payment  of  the  service  by  means  of  a  special  tax.  The  in- 
teresting of  the  municipal  authorities  in  forested  districts  in  the  prevention  of  fires 
is  a  desirable  object  for  which  as  yet  no  fully  satisfactory  solution  has  been  worked 
out  in  Canada,  and  it  is  one  deserving  attention  and  which  might  very  well  be  made 
a  subject  of  special  study  by  the  association. 

Your  directors  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  members  of  this  association, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  public  in  general,  to  the  fact  that  a  conunission  was  appointed 
by  the  Government  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  in  March,  1902,  to  : 

1st.  Make  a  critical  study  of  the  law  and  regulations  respecting  public  lands, 
roads  and  forests,  colonization  societies,  works  and  roads,  and  the  protection  of  set- 
tlers, as  well  as  the  carrying  out  of  such  laws  and  regulations ; 

2nd.  To  inquire  into  the  number  and  causes  of  the  difficulties  between  settlers 
and  holders  of  timber  licenses,  and  to  advise  upon  methods  for  their  prevention  and 
removal ; 

3rd.  To  find  out  what  are  the  sections  of  the  country  most  suitable  fof  coloniza- 
tion; 

4th.  To  ascertain  whether  the  present  colonization  roads  are  sufficient  to  give 
access  to  the  good  farming  lands,  whether  the  extent  of  surveyed  land  is  large  enough, 
and  if  the  work  i>erformed  by  colonization  societies  deserves  encouragement; 

5th.  To  inquire  whether  in  the  interests  of  the  colonization  of  the  province  it  is 
expedient  to  contribute  towards  the  building  of  certain  bridges,  and  to  grant  subsidies 
in  lands  to  certain  railway  companies; 

6ih.  To  study  the  new  proposals  or  ^stems  which  may  be  submitted  to  it,  and, 
whilst  taking  into  account  the  financial  resources  of  the  province,  to  recommend  those 
which  t^d  to  amend  the  laws  and  regulations  so  as  to  foster  colonization  and  the 
devel(^ment  of  forest  industries. 

The  scope  of  the  eommission  being  a  very  wide  one  and  the  subjects  to  be  in- 
vestigated of  vital  interest  to  the  province  .of  Quebec  in  particular,  and  of  interest 
to  all  the  other  provinces  of  the  Dominion,  the  report  of  this  commission  will  be 
Io<^ed  forward  to  with  great  interest. 

The  province  of  Prince  Edward  Island  has  also  appointed  a  commission  whose 
duties  are  similar  to  those  of  the  province  of  Quebec. 


The  operations  of  the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch  in  connection  with  the  tree 
planting  scheme  have  shown  steady  expansion.  This  is  clearly  evidenced  by  the  figures 
of  the  distribution  of  plant  material.  In  1901,  the  first  year  of  operation,  eighteen 
settlers  were  supplied  with  63,780  trees,  and  for  the  present  year,  1904,  1,030  settlers 
wiU  be  supplied,  1,700,000  trees  having  been  provided  for  this  purpose.  The  total 
distribution,  including  1904,  will  be  3,210,467  trees  and  1,518  lbs.  of  seed  to  2,064 
settlers.  It  is  estimated  that  the  applications  for  the  year  1906  will  reach  the  number 
of  2,300. 

A  recent  estimate  of  the  area  of  timber  reserves  under  control  of  the  Dominion 
places  the  figrure  at  15,135i  square  miles,  or  9,686,880  acres,  3,449,600  acres  being  in 
Manitoba,  5,612,800  in  the  North-West  Territories  and  624,480  acres  in  British 
Columbia.  A  decision  has  been  reached  to  open  the  Rocky  Mountains  Foothills  Timber 
Reserve  to  disposal  under  license.  As  this  reserve  controls  the  water  supply  of  a 
large  part  of  southern  Alberta  where  irrigation  is  necessary  for  successful  agriculture, 
the  conditions  are  unique  and  the  administration  of  this  reserve  should  not  be  car- 
ried out  on  the  same  principles  as  are  adopted  in  connection  with  other  tracts. 
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Licenses  should  certainly  not  le  granted  without  an.  inspection  of  the  limits,  and  there 
should  be  such  supervision  of  the  operations  as  to  prevent  injury  to  the  water  supply, 
whether  through  increasing  the  danger  from  fire  or  otherwise. 

Qbatifyino  Growth  of  Public  Opinion. 

Durinj  the  rv)nth  of  February  the  secretary  and  assistant  secretary  of  the 
sociation  visited  the  maritime  provinces  with  the  object  of  bringing  the  work  of  the 
Forestry  Association  before  the  people  there.  At  Halifax  the  delegates  were  given 
an  opportunity  of  addressing  the  legislature,  and  in  the  evening,  through  the  court- 
esy of  the  Legislative  Council,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  historic  chamber  in  which 
that  body  carries  on  its  deliberations,  and  was  largely  attended  by  members  of  the 
legislature  and  by  the  general  public.  Meetings  were  also  held  at  Mount  Allison 
University,  Sackville,  and  at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  and  a  visit  was  paid  to 
Fredericton.  The  reception  given  to  the  representatives  of  the  association  was  every- 
where most  kindly  and  courteous,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  allowable  to  make  special 
mention  of  the  kindness  of  Hon.  J.  W.  Longley,  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  for 
Nova  Scotia,  to  whose  energetic  and  enthusiastic  assistance  the  success  of  the  eflForts 
of  Dr.  A*  H.  MacKay,  the  vice-president  of  the  association,  to  organize  the  meeting 
at  Halifax  was  largely  due.  From  reports  since  received,  the  meetings  have  resulted 
in  a  much  greater  and  more  widespread  interest  in  the  forestry  movement  and  the 
Forestry  Association. 

The  time  seems  to  have  arrived  for  a  more  systematic  and  scientific  study  in 
Canada  of  the  conditions  of  reproduction  and  development  of  the  forest,  so  that  the 
data  may  be  available  on  which  to  base  plans  of  management.  The  public  interest  in 
the  subject  is  growing  in  a  gratifying  manner,  but  in  order  that  wise  action  may  be 
taken  in  silvicultural  operations  the  information  at  the  disposal  of  the  authorities 
should  be  much  more  exact  and  definite  than  such  as  is  now  available.  The  association 
might  very  well  bring  this  matter  specially  to  the  notice  of  the  governments,  so  that 
steps  towards  this  end  may  be  taken  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

The  beautifying  of  our  cities  and  towns  by  the  planting  of  trees  in  the  streets 
and  parks,  and  the  care  of  such  trees  when  planted,  is  one  of  the  objects  which  by  its 
constitution  this  association  wishes  to  forward,  and,  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  it 
more  prominently  before  the  association  and  the  public,  a  paper  dealing  with  this 
subject  has  been  included  in  the  programme  of  the  annual  meeting.  Municipal 
authorities  display  a  great  deal  of  laxity  in  this  direction,  and  the  efforts  made  by 
them  to  improve  the  trees  are  sometimes  woefully  and  ignorantly  misdirected,  if  not 
positively  harmful.  This  Association  should  co-operate  heartily  with  the  Civic 
Improvement  Leagues .  and  such  other  organizations  as  are  making  efforts  to  have 
better  management  provided  for. 

The  thanks  of  the  association  are  due  to  the  railway  companies  of  the  Dominion, 
who  have  kindly  again  granted  single  fare  rates  for  the  annual  meeting,  this 'pri- 
vilege being  extended  to  Manitoba  and  the  North-west  Territories,  in  addition  to 
eastern  Canada;  to  the  press,  which  has  shown  great  courtesy  to  any  request  from 
the  officers  of  the  association,  and  has  assisted  materially  in  placing  its  work  before 
the  public,  and  to  kindred  societies  from  whom  assistance  has  been  received  in  many 
directions. 

Discussion  of  Directors'  Report. 

Mr.  Stewart. — I  beg  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  r^ort. 
Mr.  White. — second  the  motion. 

The  Chairman. — ^Mr.  Stewart  moves  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  Mr.  White 
seconds.  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  association  to  adopt  the  report? 
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Father  Burke. — would  mave  that  the  report  be  received  and  discussed  clause 
\iy  clause. 

Mr.  White. — On  a  motion  to  adopt  the  report  it  can  be  discussed  as  widely  as  it 
u  desirable  to  discuss  it 

The  Chairman. — The  report  is  now  open  for  discussion.  I  notice  by  the  pro- 
gramme  that  the  president  is  expected  to  make  an  address.  However,  I  have  not 
beea  very  well,  and  I  feel  that  the  report  covers  pretty  much  anything  that  I  could 
say.  Therefore,  I  think  the  association  will  excuse  me  from  making  a  lengthened 
address,  further  than  to  say  that  last  year,  at  the  annual  meeting  it  was  decided  to 
hold  the  present  annual  meeting  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  the  capital  of  Ontario,  and 
we  were  all  pleased  to  be  able  to  fall  in  with  that  view,  and  very  highly  pleased  to 
see  how  well  the  association  has  been  received  in  the  city  of  Toronto. 

It  is  a  most  important  matter,  this  matter  of  forestry.  I  am  not  going  to  make 
a  speech  about  it,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  that  the  people  in  Canada 
should  think  more  of  than  presenting  their  views  and  securing  for  themselves  that 
great  heritage  which  is  given  to  us  in  this  great  Canada  of  ours.  And  the  object  of 
the  association  is  not  only  reforeetry,  but  that  greater  question,  perhaps,  the  taking 
care  of  the  forests  we  now  have,  and  assisting  nature  in  her  work;  allowing  the  seed- 
lings to  come  up  and  take  the  place  of  the  older  trees,  and  u^ing  every  care  possible 
in  that  respect. 

But  then  again  the  greatest  danger  which  appears  to  our  common  country  is 
that  from  fire.  It  is  started  in  various  ways,  some  of  them,  it  would  seem,  perhaps, 
for  the  time,  legitimate,  in  the  matter  of  clearing  land — which  cannot  be  helped. 
But  that  could  be  done  at  the  proper  time.  But  the  great  danger  is  from  pot-hunters, 
and  persons  under  the  name  of  settlers,  who  go  in  and  start  fires  with  the  view  of 
making  little  homes  in  places  where  they  never  should  go,  thus  burning  over  areas 
of  country  which  are  lost  to  the  people  of  Canada. 

And  another  great  danger  we  find  is  that  from  railways.  It  will  surprise  some 
here,  perhaps,  for  me  to  tell  them  that  last  year  on  a  certain  railway  in  the  Ottawa 
▼alley  a  fire,  and  a  very  bad  one,  started'  on  the  line  of  railway,  and  that  that  fire  was 
started,  not  by  lumbermen,  not  by  pot-hunters,  not  by  settlers,  but  by  the  railway 
Ben  themselves.  They  did  this,  of  course,  from  their  point  of  view,  in  a  way  which 
vaa  right;  that  is,  to  take  out  the  old  ties  and  place  them  in  piles  along  the  lines  of 
railway  and,  at  any  time  that  suits  the  section  master,  to  burn  them.  Now,  they 
started  fires  in  this  way  on  the  line  of  railway,  and  rangers  were  immediately  sent 
to  put  out  the  fire.  And  while  they  were  engaged  on  the  upper  end  of  the  line  the 
section  men  were  starting  other  fires  at  the  lower  end.  To  my  mind  this  is  most 
<'ri  iiinal.  and  a  great  danger  to  the  forests  is  in  that  regard.  The  general  manager 
of  the  railway  knew  nothing  about  that,  and  the  moment  it  was  brought  to  his  notice 
the  company  gave  it  strict  attention,  and  very  promptly  discontinued  the  practica 
But  the  very  fact  that  these  men  had  not  been  warned  shows  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong.  Now,  the  construction  of  railways,  the  clearing  of  land,  under-'brush- 
i&g,  the  smudges  made  by  the  men  during  fly-time,  and  smokers — all  these  are  great 
dangers  to  our  forests,  and,  indeed,  some  lumbermen  who  have  bought  very  largely 
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in  timber  berths  in  the  past  year,  have,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  taken  their  business 
lives  almost  in  their  hands,  and  are  at  the  mercy  of  such  men  as  I  speak  of.  Now, 
I  cannot  do  more  than  to  impress  this  upon  every  one,  because  I  feel  that  the  Gov- 
ernment officials  are  doing  their  best,  and  they  are  united  with  the  lumbermen  and 
with  others,  to  prevent  these  fires,  but  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do  we  require  public 
attention  to  go  with  them,  because  they  require  help  in  this  matter  of  fire  protection. 
I  did  not  intend  to  say  much  at  this  junctui^e.  Perhaps  at  some  other  time  durin^f 
the  meeting  I  shall  make  some  further  remarks.  The  association  may  now  discuss 
the  matter  of  the  report  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Father  Burke. — ^Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  take  up  the 
report  clause  by  clause.  There  are  a  great  many  matters  referred  to;  they  are  dis- 
tinctly divided;  and  there  are  clauses  which  the  association  might  possibly  like  to  say 
something  upon. 

Mr,  Stewart. — ^Which  do  you  refer  to? 

Father  Burke. — There  are  the  deaths  which  have  occurred. 

Mr.  White. — I  should  think,  Mr.  President,  that  there  is  no  objection  to  dispos- 
ing of  this  report  clause  by  clause,  if  it  is  considered  necessary. 

The  Chairman. — ^With  regard  to  the  deaths  which  have  occurred,  the  report  says: 
'  We  regret  to  say,  however,  that  during  the  year  the  death  occurred  of  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  district  of  Saskatchewan.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers'  of  Battleford,  and 
as  proprietor  of  the  Battleford  Herald,  was  in  an  advantageous  position  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  forestry  movement  to  which  he  gave  great  assistance.  The  recent 
death  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  W.  Kathbun,  of  Deeeronto,  should  also  be  mentioned,  as  he 
was  for  a  time  a  director  of  this  association,  and  in  this  capacity,  as  well  as  a 
member  of  the  Ontario  Forestry  Commission,  did  much  to  bring  the  investigation  of 
improved  methods  of  forest  management  to  the  prominent  position  which  it  holds 
in  public  estimation  at  the  present  time.' 

Father  Burke.— I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  think  it  necessary  that  the 
Association  should  put  itself  on  record  as  to  these  deaths,  and  I  would,  therefore,  move 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  to  cover  that  matter. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the  chairman  nominated  Father  Burke  and  the 
secretary  to  form  the  committee. 

The  Chairman. — ^With  regard  to  the  paragraph  touching  the  membership  of  the 
Association,  I  can  only  say  that,  to  my  mind,  the  membership  ought  to  be  multiplied  by 
ten,  or  even  by  a  hundred,  and  in  due  time  I  think  we  will  get  that  rumber,  because 
people  are  coining  alive  to  the  necessity  of  forestry  work  and  planting  wherever  they 
can  plant. 

Father  Burke. — I  would  like  to  say,  so  far  as  Prince  Edward  Island  is  concerned, 
that  we  have  only  one  member.  At  the  same  time  I  may  say  that  we  have  not  in- 
creased our  membership,  principally  because  we  have  not  many  advantages  to  offer 
people  until  we  can  get  the  Association  to  come  down  and  look  us  up.   I  just  wish  to 
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make  that  explanation  so  that  Prince  Edward  Island  will  not  he  regarded  as  a  one 
hone  affair. 

Mr.  Little. — There  is  one  thing  I  can  say.  That  is^  that  I  find  people  are  a  little 
more  inclined  to  hecome  members  of  the  Association.  When  I  first  tried  to  get  people 
to  take  an  interest  in  forestry,  the  first  gentleman  I  spoke  to  said,  '  Mr.  Little,  to  be 
candid  with  you,  I  do  not  care  a  rap  if  every  tree  in  Canada  was  cut  down  to-night  and 
homed  up  to-morrow  morning.'  Now,  that  was  a  few  years  ago.  Shortly  after  our 
meeting  in  Ottawa  last  year,  I  called  upon  a  bank  manager  there  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  not  become  a  life  member  to  help  us  along.  He  replied,  certainly,  I  will  do 
so  with  much  pleasure,  at  the  same  time  remarking  that  we  were  doing  a  good  work ; 
he  also  said  that  not  feeling  very  well  one  day  he  remained  at  home,  and  happening 
to  see  a  copy  of  our  forestry  report  on  the  table,  took  it  up  and  did  not  lay  it  aside  till 
he  had  read  every'  word  of  it.  With  others,  however,  I  was  not  so  successful,  for  on 
applying  to  an  Ontario  member  of  parliament,  he  said  he  had  no  use  for  forestry; 
he  had  to  devote  his  thoughts  to  politics.  Another  from  the  east  said  he  knew  all 
about  it.  No  one  could  teach  him  anything  about  forestry.  On  my  return  to 
Montreal  I  wanted  a  member  of  the  Quebec  legislature  to  interest  himself  in  the  sub- 
ject, when  he  exclaimed,  *Have  I  not  enough  to  think  about  without  troubling 
about  the  timber!'  But  as  a  fact  there  is  now  beginning  to  be  an  interest  taken  in 
the  work,  and  it  is  less  difBcult  to  get  people  to  become  members  of  the  Association. 
I  have  been  endeavouring  to  get  as  many  as  possible  to  become  life  members  in  order 
to  increase  our  funds — we  can  get  ordinary  members  without  much  trouble. 

The  CHAiBif AN. — may  say  that  Mr.  Little  has  done  very  well  in  regard  to  life 
members.   He  has  added  very  largely  to  our  list,  and  that  means  a  great  deal. 

Father  Burke. — The  membership  from  Prince  Edward  Island  is  entirely  of  the 
life  class.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  White. — Of  course  we  have  two  objects  in  connection  with  membership.  The 
one  is  to  get  sufficient  funds  to  enable  us  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Association,  and 
the  other  is  to  induce  people  to  become  life  members  to  take  an  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  Association.  I  think  the  latter  class  is  the  more  important  of  the  two,  because  I 
fancy  we  shall  be  able  to  get  enough  money  to  run  the  Association,  if  I  may  put  it  that 
way,  but  I  think  if  we  sent  out  a  circular  to  all  the  members  of  the  local  legislatures 
and  the  Dominion  parliament,  and  to  the  men  who  are  interested  in  the  lumber  busi- 
nes  directly  and  indirectly — that  is,  the  bankers,  whom  Mr.  Little  has  referred  to,  and 
others — ^that  we  could  very  largely  increase  our  membership.  And  I  think  it  is  desir- 
able that  we  should  increase,  not  so  much  from  a  monetary  point  of  view,  as  to  the 
fact  that,  if  we  had  these  members,  they  would  take  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Association. 

Mr.  Little. — ^With  regard  to  what  Mr.  White  says  it  is  perfectly  correct,  now  that 
the  governments  have  come  forward  and  given  us  enough  money  to  get  along  on. 
What  I  wish  to  do  in  connection  with  the  banks  is  to  get  life  members  from  a  number 
d  their  managers.  The  general  manager  and  the  assistant  manager  of  the  Bank  of 
Commerce  here  both  became  life  members,  and  sent  in  the  first  annual  fees  for  ten 
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local  managers  for  ordinary  membership,  and  I  am  endeavouring  to  gel  other  banks  to 
do  the  same.  (Applause.) 

The  clause  of  the  report  dealing  with  the  receipts  and  expenditure  was  adopted 
without  discussion. 


On  the  reading  of  the  next  clause,  dealing  with  the  establishment  of  an  official 
organ, 

Mr.  LiTTLB  said  :  J  think  it  would  be  well  to  continue  the  arrangement  with 
Bod  and  Gun  until  such  time  a^  we  come  to  a  thorough  understanding  as  to  what  we 
should  do  in  the  future. 

Father  Burke. — As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  Mr.  President,  speaking  for  my- 
self personally,  I  cannot  see  that  the  present  publication  is  of  very  much  value  at  all 
to  the  spread  of  forestry  about  the  country.  I  have  received  the  publication,  and  occa- 
sionally a  special  paper  on  forestry  appears,  spread  here  and  there  throughout  the 
publication  without  any  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  Association.  Besides  that  the 
vital  work  which  the  Association  is  doing,  that  which  would  bring  it  into  complete 
contact  with  the  people,  is  not  brought  out,  and,  so  far  as  forestry  is  concerned,  I  think 
the  Association  might  just  as  well  be  without  an  organ  at  all  as  such  an  organ  as  that. 
I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  information  which  ought  to  be  spread  throughout  the 
country  by  bulletins  from  this  department.  I  receive  bulletins  of  the  department  of 
forestry  from  the  United  States,  and  I  think,  with  very  little  trouble  a  great  many  of 
these  things  could  be  brought  down  and  adapted  to  our  circumstances,  at  very  little 
cost,  and  I  think  if  the  Association  would  take  a  broad  view  of  this  thing  and  get 
money  enough  to  get  an  organ  of  their  own  and  put  things  before  the  country  it  would 
increase  foreetric  interest  all  through  the  land. 

Mr.  Jolt  de  LoTBnnteE. — do  not  think  I  can  entirely  agree  with  the  last  speaker 
as  far  as  Bod  a/nd  Oun  and  its  usefulness  to  the  question  of  forestry  are  con- 
cerned. We  all  know  perfectly  well,  I  think,  and  will  admit  it,  that  if  we  issue  a 
quarterly,  monthly,  or  a  weekly  dealing  simply  with  forestry  matters^  it  will  not  reach 
the  public  in  a  general  way.  It  will  interest  a  certain  number  of  gentlemen  who  are 
actively  and  sincerely  interested  in  forestry.  They  take  that  up  and  study  it  with 
care.  But  we  want  a  medium  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  public,  and  I  think  an 
attractive  paper  or  periodical  such  as  Bod  and  Gun,  we  elaborate  it  a  little  further, 
is  exactly  the  medium  to  popularize  the  question  and  bring  it  before  the  people. 
Bod  and  Gun  has  a  large  circulation,  is  widely  disseminated,  and  its  sphere  of  influ- 
ence can  be  largely  increased.  Now,  we  are  getting  into  fairly  good  financial  position 
at  the  present  moment,  and  I  think  perhaps  our  contribution  to  Bod  and  Gun  can  be 
largely  increased  another  year,  and  a  large  portion  of  Bod  and  Gun  devoted  to 
forestry  and  so  on,  in  which  everybody  takes  a  certain  amount  of  interest^  th^y  will 
also  pay  more  attention  to  those  questions  which  are  connected  with  forestry,  and  I 
think  a  publication  of  that  kind  is  a  proper  medium  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
people.  I  am  in  favour  of  Bod  and  Gun  or  any  similar  publication  which  will  help 
to  popularize  forestry. 
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Mr.  Chowk. — would  like  to  suggest  that  we  have  what  we  might  call  an  editorial 
secTBtary,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  pr^are  uid  collect  the  material  for  publication. 
In  QonnectiQiL  with  that  we  might  also  include  !b*ather  Burke's  suggestion,  that  it 
mndd  be  his  duty  to  issue  bulletins  and  have  them  sent  out.  We  might  be  able  to 
amnge  with  some  of  the  departments  to  have  them  franked  for  circulation.  That  is 
ttie  naxt  stop.  I  understand  our  officers  are  going  to  make  an  attempt  to  largely 
increase  our  membership  next  year.  That  is  a  good  thing,  and  then,  if  we  had  some- 
ooe  to  help  as  a  writer,  to  undartake  the  editorial  work  and  popularize  Rod  and  Chun 
we  will  be  taking  a  long  step  forward. 

Father  Burkb. — would  like  to  ask  what  the  circulation  of  Rod  and  Oun  is, 
where  it  goes,  and  to  whom  f 

The  Chairman. — Perhaps  the  treasurer  could  give  you  some  information,  or  Mr. 
White. 

Mr.  White. — was  going  to  say,  in  connection  with  this  matter,  that  the  arrange- 
ment which  we  made  with  Bod  and  Oun  seemed  to  be  the  only  arrangement  that 
could  be  made  at  the  time  it  was  made,  because  we  could  not  at  that  time  establish 
anything  in  the  nature  of  an  organ  of  this  Association.  I  am  not  able  to  say  just 
what  the  circulation  of  Bod  and  Chun  is,  but,  at  all  events,  its  subscription  price,  I 
think,  is  a  dollar  per  annum,  and  a  copy  of  that  paper  is  sent  to  every  member  of  the 
Association,  and,  as  we  have  heard  to-day,  there  are  over  four  hundred  members  of  the 
Association.  Now,  the  amoimt  we  pay  Bod  and  Chun  to  be  our  organ  is,  I  think, 
not  at  all  extravagant,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  $400  worth  of  the  paper  is  sent 
broadcast  throughout  this  Dominion  to  different  people.  I  have  always  thought  that 
it  might  be  made  an  admirable  medium  for  disseminating  knowledge  in  connection 
with  forestry  matters,  because  in  the  first  place  the  men  who  buy  it,  sporting  men,  a 
good  many  of  them,  are  constantly  in  the  forest  and  take  an  interest  in  forestry  mat- 
ters, and  could  contribute  material  which  would  be  of  interest,  and  in  the  second 
place,  they  could  assist  us  in  everything  pertaining  to  forestry.  I  do  not  think,  sir, 
that  we  have  arrived  at  that  position  where  we  are  able  to  maintain  an  organ  of  our 
own,  because  gentlemen  must  remember  that  it  entails  a  good  deal  of  labour  to  get  up 
a  magazine  or  a  paper  once  a  month,  or  even  quarterly,  and  we  could  not  attempt  to 
do  anything  of  that  kind  unless  we  were  to  appoint  somebody  to  do  the  work.  Now, 
if  this  Association  is  in  a  position  to  pay  a  gentleman  who  shall  devote  his  entire  time 
to  writing  matter  for  a  monthly  or  quarterly  magazine,  then  I  say  let  us  do  that.  But, 
I  do  not  think  we  are  able  to  pay  a  salary  sufficient  to  secure  the  right  man,  and, 
therefore,  1  think  what  we  ought  to  do  is  to  continue  the  present  arrangement  endea- 
rooring  to  get  more  forestry  matter  into  Bod  and  Chun.  As  it  is  at  present,  we  see 
an  article  one  month  and  there  is  none  the  next.  What  we  ought  to  do  is  to  endeavour 
to  get  some  interesting  articles  into  every  issue  of  the  paper.  I  think  we  cannot,  at 
the  present  time,  attempt  to  establish  an  organ  of  our  own. 

Professor  Goodwin. — ^Would  it  be  possible  to  induce  the  proprietors  of  Rod  and 
to  modify  the  title  to  indicate  that  it  is  the  organ  of  the  Association.   Rod  and 
and  Forestry,  for  instance.    Some  such  title  would  indicate  the  interests  of  for- 
•itry.  That  mig^t  answer  a  very  good  purpose.    The  dinicully  I  find  with  Bod  and 
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Chun  is  somewhat  the  same  difficulty  that  has  been  suggested  here,  that  is  that  it  is 
more  rod  and  gun  than  the  forest.  If  the  title  were  modified,  and  if  the  part  devoted 
to  forestric  interests  were  given,  as  has  been  suggested,  a  distinct  heading,  and  if  the 
readers  could  always  count  upon  having  something  interesting  under  that  heading,  X 
think  the  present  arrangement  would  work  out  very  well. 

Mr.  Little. — think  we  should  endeavour  to  get  along  for  the  present  year.  Wo 
may  stand  better  another  year,  but  for  the  present  I  ^think  we  should  go  on  just  as  we 
are. 

Mr.  Campbell. — Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  travelling  over  the  same  old  ground  in  the 
matters  we  are  bringing  up  in  connection  with  the  arrangement  with  Bod  and  Gun, 
It  was  arranged  that  there  should  be  a  special  department  of  that  publication  devoted 
to  forestry  and  the  interests  of  the  Association,  for  which  we  were  to  pay  iJiem  at  the 
rate  of  50  cents  a  year  for  each  member.  That  arrangement  existed  for  a  short  time, 
and  then,  without  consulting  us,  the  articles  were  all  mixed  up  in  the  paper  without 
regard  to  the  special  department.  I  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  paper  drawing: 
attention  to  the  violation  of  the  agreement,  but  he  said  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out 
the  first  arrangement.  As  I  could  not  make  any  other  agreement,  I  insisted  ^at  there 
should  be  some  way  of  bringing  the  Forestry  Association  prominently  to  the  front  in 
the  magazine,  and  the  arrangement  made  then  was  that  all  articles  on  forestry  should 
be  credited  to  the  Association  specially,  and  that  they  should  give  us  a  full  page  adver- 
tisement of  the  Association  in  each  paper.  That  we  are  getting.  In  regard  to  the 
change  of  title  of  the  paper,  we  spoke  of  that  too,  but  it  was  pointed  out  that  Bod  and 
Gun  in  Canada  was  the  title  under  which  the  paper  had  been  established  and 
which  proved  most  attractive  to  those  it  wished  to  reach,  and  that  no  change  could 
be  made.  In  fact,  I  have  tried  all  the  points  mentioned  this  morning,  and  it  has  been 
impossible  to  work  them  out.  In  regard  to  a  publication  of  our  own,  I  do  not  think 
we  are  in  a  position  to  undertake  it.  I  think  we  ought  to  make  a  strong  effort  to 
increase  the  membership  and  place  ourselves  in  a  better  financial  position.  Then  we 
might  possibly  be  in  a  position  to  consider  the  proposition.  Publishing  a  paper  in 
connection  with  forestry  would  entail  a  great  deal  of  work  for  some  person,  and,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  not  like  to  undertake  it,  whether  asked  to  or  not.  As 
far  as  I  have  been  able,  with  the  time  at  my  disposal,  I  have  endeavoured  to  edit  the 
matter  for  Bod  and  Gun,  but  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  forestry  branch,  nor  can  I 
devote  my  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  Association.  I  have  to  do  it  largely  in 
addition  to  and  outside  of  other  official  duties,  and  acting  as  secretary  and  treasurer 
and  editor,  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  very  much  time  to  the  diflFerent  duties.  It  is 
not  easy,  at  the  present  time,  to  get  articles  on  forestry.  I  have  communicated  with 
different  persons  and  tried  to  get  such  articles,  and  find  it  an  exceedingly  difficult 
thing  to  do.  It  means,  generally,  that  I  have  to  write  as  many  letters  and  do  as  much 
work  as  if  I  had  written  the  articles  myself,  and  in  some  cases,  I  have  not  got  them  at 
all.  It  would  not  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  conduct  a  paper  of  that  kind,  and  I  hardly 
think  the  Association  is  in  a  position  at  the  present  time  to  do  it.  Increase  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Association ;  get  it  in  a  stronger  financial  position,  and  then  we  will  be 
able  to  do  something. 

Father  Burke. — Can  you  tell  us  the  circulation  of  Bod  and  Gun  f 
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Mr.  Campbell. — The  circulation  is  about  5,000.  I  think  the  subscription  circula- 
tion would  be  probably  between  1,600  and  2,000. 

Mr.  Bertram. — What  about  getting  additional  matter  ? 

Mr.  Campbell. — ^Well,  that  is  largely  a  question  of  supply.  The  demand  is  ther^ 
all  right,  but  the  supply  is  not  there  to  meet  it. 

Father  Burke. — If  you  have  no  time  to  do  that,  you  cannot  get  time  for  it,  and 
probably  cannot  get  the  money  from  the  Department  to  help  you. 

Mr.  CAMPbELL. — 'Net  just  at  present. 

Mr.  Macoun. — Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  consider  some  of  our  duties.  One  of  our 
«luties  is  to  spend  the  money  we  get.  I  think  in  an  organization  of  this  kind  there  is 
every  excuse  for  living  up  to  the  last  dollar,  and,  if  nocessary,  going  into  debt  in  order 
that  it  may  ask  for  more  money.  If  ever  an  organization  had  an  excuse  for  doing 
^is,  I  think  this  is  the  one  organization.  We  ^nd  that  our  subscriptions  from  mem- 
bership— which  we  hope  to  largely  increase  during  the  year — is  ample  to  run  our 
afiEaira.  Now,  with  what  face  can  we  go  to  any  Government,  either  Provincial  or 
Dominion,  and  ask  them  for  money  ?  If  we  spend  our  money,  and  then  go  to  the 
representatives  of  either  the  Dominion  or  Provincial  Government  and  say,  'During 
the  year  we  have  had  a  thousand  dollars ;  this  is  what  we  have  done  with  it.  In  order 
TO  continue  that  work  and  enlarge  on  it  in  certain  directions ' — ^which  you  could  point 
•ut — '  we  need  more  money.'  In  that  way  I  think  we  would  not  only  get  the  grant 
which  we  have  received,  but  would  get  larger  grants  from  those  who  give  us  nothing. 
If  you  went  to  the  governments  of  Quebec,  British  Columbia,  Ontario  or  any  of  the 
[>rovincial  governments,  and  I  were  in  authority,  I  would  ask,  '  What  did  you  do  with 
the  money  we  gave  you  last  year  ?'  Pile  up  a  balance  of  $900  !  Now,  I  am  not  say- 
ing whether  we  should  continue  with  Bod  and  Oun,  or  establish  a  paper  of  our  own. 
I  am  editor  of  a  publication  which  publishes  monthly,  of  20  or  30  pages,  and  costs 
$250  a  year.  Now,  we  have  $700  of  a  balance  no  matter  what  form  our  publication 
would  take.  Whether  we  increase  space  with  Bod  and  Gun,  or  publish  quarterly  or 
monthly,  $500  would  be  ample,  not  only  to  publish  as  much  matter  as  we  would  have, 
certainly  three  or  four  hundred  pages — 300  pages  at  least  and,  if  necessary,  pay  an 
niitor.  Now  and  to-day  is  the  time  to  settle  what  we  are  to  do.  If  we  put  it  off  for 
another  year,  we  must  consider  definitely  that  we  have  lost  one  year  more.  Whether 
we  issue  bulletins,  as  Father  Burke  has  suggested,  or  get  more  matter  into  Kod  and 
(run,  I  think  it  is  a  shame  that  an  association  organized  for  the  purposes  that  this  is 
organized  for,  should  carry  over  from  year  to  year  a  balance;  the  little  sum  of  $300 
expended  in  the  necessary  running  expenses  of  an  organization  which  meets  once  a 
year.  Of  course,  we  have  our  annual  report,  which  shows  nothing  but  the  proceedings 
of  the  Association  and  the  papers  read  before  it,  but  the  time  has  come  for  a  more 
general  dissemination  of  knowledge  than  we  could  possibly  get  mow  from  Government 
sources,  and  I  think  every  one  of  the  provinces  would  be  delighted  to  give  this  organi- 
zation a  large  sum,  provided  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  we  could  go  to  the 
different  departments  and  show  each  what  has  been  done.  I  think  we  can  do  that,  but 
I  cannot  see  with  what  face  the  Association  can  do  this  now.  We  are  a  self-sustaining 
orj^anization,  and  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  put  this  matter  off  for  another  year. 
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Mr.  Little. — The  only  object  in  putting  it  off  for  another  year  is  to  see  what  we 
can  do. 

Mr.  Macoun. — We  have  all  had  notice  of  it,  and  I  do  not  see  why  we  cannot  settle 
the  matter  now.  The  $700  balance  is  ample  to  publish  a  paper  of  our  own.  This 
could  be  done  for  $1.25  a  page.    Why  should  we  wait  longer  ? 

Mr.  Little. — I  think  the  position  taken  by  the  Association  is  the  right  one. 

Mr.  Macoun. — One  of  the  troubles  we  have  is  a  very  important  one — the  difficulty 
of  getting  matter.  If  we  start  a  publication  of  any  kind,  or  enlarge  the  scope  of  Bod 
and  Oun  we  should  do  it  gpradually.  We  can  do  it  nicely  for  $500  a  year.  That  is 
ample  to  pay  for  not  only  all  the  printing,  but  also  an  editor — if  it  is  necessary  to  have 
an  editor — and  we  could  not  have  a  better  one  than  our  secretary,  Mr.  Campbell.  Why 
should  we  wait  if  we  have  $500  ?  We  would  have  the  same  difficulty  at  any  time  in 
getting  matter.  If  we  start  a  publication  of  our  own,  or  ask  Rod  and  Gun  to  giv«3 
us  10  or  12  pages  a  month —  I  do  not  care  what  form  it  takes — ^we  have  something  to 
grow  on,  and  it  would  give  us  a  good  leverage.  The  articles  going  into  Bod  and  Gun 
are  not  reaching  the  i>eople  interested  in  forestry,  unless  they  are  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Who  subscribes  for  Bod  and  Gun  for  forestry  articles  ?  I  dare  say  no  one 
person  other  than  the  members  who  want  to  know  something  about  forestry,  and  what 
is  being  done  about  forestry  in  Canada,  would  subscribe  for  Bod  and  Gun  for  that 
purpose. 

Captain  Smith. — It  seems  to  me  that  what  the  Association  wishes  to  do  is  to  reach 
people  who  have  never  heard  of  the  work  of  forestry.  The  means  of  reaching  these 
people  you  will  find  in  the  ordinary  newspaper  press  of  the  country.  You  should  have 
some  means  of  preparing  this  matter  for  the  newspapers.  This  is  a  public  matter,  not 
a  personal  affair  at  all,  and  I  think  you  could  very  well  go  to  the  Government  and  ask 
them  to  appoint  a  special  officer  in  connection  with  one  of  their  departments  to  prepare 
this  matter  for  you  under  your  direction,  and  have  it  sent  broadcast  to  the 
press  of  the  country.  In  addition  to  that  you  could  issue  bulletins  and  send  them  to 
the  farmers.  Ihe  bulletins  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  reach  25,000  of 
the  best  farmers  in  Ontario,  and  are  read  by  these  men.  In  addition  to  that  I  think 
you  should  have  somebody  go  on  the  staff  of  Farmers'  Institute  lecturers  to  preach 
this  gospel  all  over  Ontario. 

Father  Burke. — Do  not  confine  yourself  to  Ontario,  for  gracious  sakes. 

Captain  Smith. — I  am  speaking  of  the  Dominion  as  a  whole,  because  you  have 
the  means  to  do  that  work  all  over  the  country.  I  was  speaking  to  the  president  of  the . 
Farmers'  Institutes  yesterday,  and  he  said  he  would  be  glad  to  make  some  arrange- 
ment of  that  kind.  The  institute  has  done  wonderful  work  in  these  days.  It  has 
changed  the  whole  face  of  the  country.  You  can  bring  the  matter  before  the  farmers 
in  this  way. 

Mr.  Stewart. — I  think  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  matters  that  will 
come  before  this  meeting.  It  is  one  that  has  been  considered  at  different  times  and 
referred  to  committees  and  referred  back  to  the  general  meeting,  and  we  have  now 
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the  opinion  of  a  number — ^not  by  any  means  the  majority  of  the  membere — some  sixty 
or  seventy,  out  of  four  or  five  hundred,  that  have  expressed  an  opinion.   Now,  we  must 
consider  in  the  first  place  that  this  is  a  Canadian  Forestry  Association.    It  does  not 
belong  to  any  one  province.   When  forming  this  Association  a  few  years  ago,  the 
founders  took  that  view  in  the  first  place,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  a  success- 
ful provincial  forestry  association,  and  we  formed  one  for  the  whole  Dominion,  and 
having  of&cers  in  every  part  thereof.    Now,  if  it  were  either  Ontario,  or  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  or  the  North-west  Territories,  it  would  not  be  so  difficult  to  have  an 
OTj^n.    The  North-west  Territories  and  Manitoba  would  say  to  publish  in  an  agricul- 
taral  paper.    The  lumbermen  would  probably  prefer  to  have  the  Canadian  Lum- 
hemuLn,    The  scientific  men  would  probably  prefer  to  have  some  of  the  scientific 
journals.     You,  therefore,  see  the  difficulties  arising  from  the   different  classes, 
and  we  have  to  arrive  at  a  medium  that  will  please  the  great  majority  of  our 
people.    Now,  with  reference  to  bulletins  being  sent  out,  which  the  last  speaker  re- 
ferred to.    We  are  sending  out  bulletins  ;  the  Ontario  Government  are  sending  out 
bulletins  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     Mr.  Southworth  is  sending  out 
matter  regrarding  forestry  all  the  time.  But  this  is  an  organ  of  the  Association,  to  give 
the  views  of  the  Association  and  educate  the  people  along  forestry  lines.   We  started 
with  Mod  and  Chun  a  few  years  ago.    They  gave  us  a  portion  of  their  paper  and 
afterwards  changed  the  arrangement  and  dispose  of  our  matter  anywhere  throughout 
the  publication.  There  is  a  little  of  something  every  month,  and  if  we  are  to  continue 
with  Hod  and  Chun  they  must  give  us  a  number  of  pages  devoted  wholly  to  that 
object.    That  which  we  have  is  lost  at  present  in  it.   If  we  can  afford  it  I  think  we 
should  have  at  least  a  quarterly  publication  of  our  own.    My  reason  for  that  is  this  : 
We  would  receive  more  attention  from  the  press  if  we  had  a  distinctive  paper  of  our 
own.    One  of  the  objections  to  having  an  organ  of  our  own  was  that  we  would  not  get 
readers  outside  of  our  own  organization,  but  if  we  had  an  organ  of  our  own  devoted 
entirely  to  forestry,  I  tnink  you  would  find  the  press  of  the  country  would  take  that  up 
and  in  that  way  the  objects  of  the  Association  and  the  work  we  are  doing  will  receive 
greater  notice  than  in  any  other  organ.   Now,  I  know  Mr.  Campbell  has  had  a  very 
onerous  task  indeed  in  preparing  the  matter  for  Bod  and  Chun.   It  does  take  a  great 
deal  of  time.   I  am  not  perhaps  well  enough  versed  in  those  matters  to  speak  on  the 
subject,  but  it  does  strike  me  that  there  would  not  be  more  work  in  preparing  a  quar- 
terly than  there  would  be  in  doing  what  he  does  at  present  for  Rod  and  Gun,  The 
qu^tion  then  is,  would  a  quarterly  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  ?    I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  we  could  not,  at  present,  publish  a  monthly.   Now,  there  is  just  one  other 
tfubject  for  our  notice.   There  is  in  the  United  States  a  paper,  formerly  the  forestry 
organ,  now  forestry  and  irrigation.   It  is  a  question  whether  irrigation  is  of  suffi- 
cient £^eneral  interest  in  Canada  to  warrant  our  joining  with  them  in  the  publication 
of  such  a  paper.    I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  do  so  in  view  of  the  fact 
^at  irrigBiian  in  Canada  is  not  at  present  a  matter  of  general  interest.    The  lumber- 
men have  an  excellent  medium  covering  a  large  portion  of  the  country.   It  is  just  a 
qaestion  whether  an  arrangement  with  the  Canadian  Lumherman  would  not  be 
b^ten  thftn  Gun.   It  would  not  be  one  which  would  commend  itself  to  the 

iarmers,  and  people  planting  trees  on  the  farm  would  not  care  for  the  Lumhermah 
at  alL    So  you  see  the  difficulty  in  getting  any  one  organ  devoted  to  any  particular 
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purpose  that  would  be  received  by  every  part  of  the  country.  I  just  want  to  say  that 
if  we  are  to  continue  we  must  have  a  distinct  portion  of  Rod  and  (hin  set  aside  and 
distinguished  as  a  forestry  department.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  would  favour  a 
quarterly,  birt  it  is  for  the  Association  to  decide  it,  or  refer  it  to  a  committee  to  act. 
I  would,  therefore,  suggest  to  Father  Burke,  that  the  rest  of  this  report  might  be  left 
to  a  committee  on  resolutions.  I  have  a  committee  named  here,  which  I  will  move 
later,  and  Father  Burke  is  among  them.  They  can  take  up  the  report  and  report 
back  again  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Little. — I  think  Mr.  Stewart  is  right,  and  that  we  should  have  a  committee 
appointed.  If  you  have  means  enough  to  print  a  quarterly,  do  it.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  name  '  Forestry '  going  around.  Heretofore,  people  have  seemed  to  think  the  idea 
of  growing  forests  visionary. 

Father  Burke. — "Mr,  Secretary,  when  does  your  contract  with  Rod  and  Gun  end  ? 

Mr.  Southworth. — Mr.  President,  if  I  am  in  order  I  would  move  that  the  present 
arrangement  with  Rod  and  Gun  be  terminated,  and  that  a  special  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  report  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Association  at  this  session  as  to  the 
method  to  be  adopted  in  the  matter  of  a  publication  of  the  aims  and  objects  of  the 
Association,  the  committee  to  report  to-morrow  morning  at  the  morning  session,  or  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Stewart. — The  way  I  understand  Mr.  Southworth's  motion  is  that  the  present 
arrangement  with  Rod  and  Gun  be  terminated.  If  we  carry  that,  that  ends  the  present 
arrangement  with  Rod  and  Gun, 

Mr.  Southworth. — ^Yes,  that  the  present  arrangement  be  broken. 

Mr.  JoLY  DE  LoTBiNifeRE — This  motion  will  practically  terminate  all  our  arrange- 
ments with  Rod  and  Gun.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  leave  to  the 
committee  the  advisability  of  terminating  the  arrangement? 

Mr.  Southworth. — Terminate  them  if  you  wish.  I  am  anxious  to  get  some- 
thing done. 

Father  Burke. — I  second  that  motion  for  a  committee. 

Mr.  Stewart. — I  want  to  know  what  Mr.  Southworth  means  by  the  motion.  Does 
he  mean  that  this  committee  would  not  be  allowed  to  deal  with  Rod  and  Gun  at  all  ? 

!Mr.  Southworth. — It  means  that  the  present  arrangement  is  unsatisfactory  and 
ought  to  be  terminated.   If  we  like  to  renew  it  that  is  another  matter. 

Mr.  JoLY  DE  Lotbiniere. — I  withdraw  my  opposition.  I  understand  Mr.  South- 
worth's  position. 

The  Chairman. — Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  Association  that  this  motion  of  Mr. 
Southworth's  be  carried  i 

Motion  agreed  to. 
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The  Chairman  then  named  Messrs.  Southworth,  Mr.  Joly  de  Lotbini^re,  Eev. 
Father  Burke,  Mr.  Campbell,  and  Mr.  Macoun,  as  the  committee  to  deal  with  the 
publication  question. 

Jkfr.  Stewart. — Mr.  President,  I  beg  to  move  that  Mr,  Aubrey  White,  the  presi- 
dent, Mr.  John  Bertram,  Mr.  Joly  de  Lotbini^re,  Mr.  K.  H.  Campbell,  Kev.  Father 
Burke,  and  myself,  be  a  committee  on  resolutions,  to  report  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  Ltttle. — second  that  motion. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


QUE  NATIVE  FOREST  TREES  AND  THEIR  USE  IN  ORNAMENTAL 

PLANTING. 

Mr.  f".  G.  Todd,  landscape  architect,  Montreal,  contributed  the  first  paper  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Association,  on  the  above  topic. 

When  Mr.  Campbell  first  asked  me  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  use  of  our 
native  forest  trees  in  connection  with  the  planting  of  parks  and  private  grounds,  I 
was  a  little  undecided  how  to  treat  the  subject,  for  the  reason  that  the  planting  of 
trees  for  ornamental  effect  is  rather  differei#  from  the  planting  of  trees  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  or  for  wind  breaks  and  that  sort  of  planting,  as  is  so  largely  carried 
on  in  the  west.  However,  I  think  we  all  realize  the  importance  of  planting  trees  in 
oar  cities  and  in  our  towns,  along  the  streets  and  in  the  parks,  which  so  many  of  our 
towns  and  cities  have  recently  acquired.  The  use  of  native  trees  and  shrubs  has  not 
been  given  the  prominence  that  it  should  have  received  in  the  past.  There  has  been 
a  general  impression  that  trees  which  come  from  foreign  countries,  and  which  possibly 
cost  a  little  more,  are  more  suited  to  planting  out.  But  I  think  as  a  rule  this  is  not 
tbe  case,  and  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  urge  the  use  of  the  native  trees  of  Canada 
in  the  ornamental  planting  of  our  large  parks. 

The  general  effect  and  character  of  the  park'  is  too  often  lost  sight  of  in  a  con- 
tinual striving  afte|[  striking  details,  Instead  of  considering  broad  effects  and  ex- 
tended landscape  views  and  dealing  with  broad  masses  of  woods,  with  meadows  and 
groups  of  trees  placed  so  that  their  form  and  shadow  produce  a  pleasant  landscape, 
our  parks  are  too  often  turned  into  a  museum  for  different  kinds  of  foreign  trees  and 
shrubs.  Parks  generally  have  a  character  of  their  own,  some  special  feature,  which, 
if  properly  treated,  may  be  accentuated  and  give  us  a  park  which  will  express  its 
digni^  and  character  in  such  a  manner  that  we  will  feel  at  once  that  here  is  a  park, 
not  simply  a  repetition,  but  which  was  designed  to  suit  its  peculiar  location.  Whether 
the  special  character  of  the  park  is  due  to  some  magnificent  wood  or  whether  it  is  due 
to  extended  views  and  broken  topography,  the  future  character  of  the  park  depends 
very  largely  upon  the  treatment  which  the  existing  woods  receive  and  upon  the  trees 
which  are  planted  from  time  to  time  to  form  new  woods  and  replace  the  old  and  de- 
caying ones.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  associating  certain  trees  with  particular  scenes 
that  when  we  find  them  under  different  conditions,  or  with  different  surroundings 
which  do  not  seem  appropriate,  they  do  not  give  us  the  same  degree  of  pleasure.  The 
American  elm,  one  of  the  grandest  of  our  native  trees,  is  almost  always  associated 
with  pastoral  scenes,  standing  singly  or  in  stately  groups  in  a  meadow  or  overarch- 
ing some  farm  house.  To  plant  these  elms  as  a  forest,  or  on  a  steep  and  roclcy  hill- 
lide,  will  be  to  destroy  their  beauty  and  mar  the  whole  character  of  the  park. 

The  oak  is  one  of  the  best  trees  for  park  planting:  the  red,  the  scarlet  and  the 
pin  oak  being  the  best.   The  white  oak  is  slow  of  growth  and  difficult  to  transplant. 
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The  maples,  the  beech,  the  American  linden,  and  the  black  wahiut  are  all  beautiful  in 
ohiiracteristic  ways.  The  white  willow  is  an  artistic  tree  along  water  courses.  Con- 
iferous  trees  should  be  used  only  in  masses.  Street  trees  should  be  able  to  stand 
smoke  and  gas.    The  elm,  the  maple,  the  linden  and  the  oak  are  useful  for  this  purpose. 

The  Chairman. — ^We  have  heard  the  paper,  and  a  very  interesting  paper  it  is, 
one  which  we  may  all  profit  by.  I  am  not  sure  at  what  hour  we  should  adjourn,  and 
I  am  afraid  that  we  may  have  to  adjourn  now.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittees are  out  at  present  and  there  is  not  the  full  attendance  there  might  be  for 
the  discussion  of  this  matter  of  tree  planting  for  cities. 

Mr.  Todd. — If  there  is  any  question  the  members  would  like  to  ask  me,  I  would 
be  glad  to  answer  as  far  as  I  am  able. 

Professor  Koth. — would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Todd  what  he  has  found  to  be  the  best 
method  of  planting  out  oak  trees? 


Mr.  Todd. — The  best  effects  are  usually  obtained  from  nursery  grown  trees,  which 
can  be  planted  up  to  20  feet>  when  carefully  done.  The  best  effect  is  usually  obtained 
from  eight  to  ten:foot  trees. 

The  moniing  session  was  adjourned  at  12.30. 


The  first  business  of  the  afternoon  session,  which  convened  at  2  o'clock,  was  the 
presentation,  by  Rev.  Father  Burke,  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
as  follows: — 

'Resolved,  that  this  Association  express  its  deep  regret  at  the  death  of  Vice- 
President  Laurie,  for  the  Saskatchewan  district,  and,  also,  that  of  Mr.  Rathbun, 
of  Deseronto,  an  ex-director  of  the  association,  whose  best  interests  they  have  at  all 
times  so  well  and  unselfishly  served;  and,  further, 

'  Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  spread  on  the  records  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  forwarded  to  the  sorrowing  relatives  of  our  late  lamented  associates.' 

Father  Burke  moved  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  and  Mr.  Stewart  seconded. 

Resolution  adopted. 


Father  Burke  also  presented  the  report  of  the  committee  having  in  hand  the 
matter  of  the  official  organ,  as  follows: — 

*  Resolved,  that  we  establish  an  official  organ  entirely  devoted  to  forestry  ;  and 
further 

'  Resolved,  that  the  executive  be  and  is  hereby  empowered  to  bring  this  about  aa 
early  as  possible,  and  make  such  publication  as  practical  and  universal  as  circum- 
stances will  permit.' 

Father  Burke  moved  the  adoption,  and  Mr.  Stewart  seconded. 


THURSDAY  AFTEENOON.  * 


PROPOeED  OFFICUL  ORGAN. 
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The  Chaibhan. — The  matter  is  now  open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Bertram. — One  of  the  questions  that  came  into  my  mind  while  thinking  of 
the  difficulties  that  exist  in  connection  with  a  puhlication  of  that  kind  was  this :  Of 
course  we  want  to  get  at  the  public  as  much  as  possible  and  if  you  adopt  that  resolu- 
tion—which I  do  not  get  up  for  the  purpose  of  objecting  to,  but  of  offering  some  sug- 
gestions to  the  Association — do  not  very  well  see  how  you  can  get  forestry  literature 
brought  together  without  hiring  an  editor.  Ton  would  require  to  have  an  editor  for 
the  publication.  Then  there  are  two  classes  of  people  the  Forestry  Association  would 
like  to  send  the  publication  to,  the  lumbermen  and  the  farmers.  Now  we  have  two 
organs  that>  if  we  could  get  the  information  in  good>  shape,  would  be  very  glad  to 
nuike  arrangements  for  the  publication  of  such  matter.  One  of  them  is  the  Canadian 
Lumberman,  and  the  other  is  the  Farmers'  Advocate.  And  they  would  reach  just  the 
clas  of  readers  we  want  to  reach.  Now,  speaking  of  the  Canadian  Lumberman,  I 
want  to  say  that^  in  Ontario  especially — I  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing  in  Que- 
bec—but  in  Ontario  we  have  adopted  the  system  of  having  libraries  in  our  camps, 
and  we  want  to  send  a  good  class  of  publication  to  the  libraries.  Speaking  for  my- 
adf,  for  instance,  I  send  three  daily  papers  to  each  of  my  camps  during  every  winter. 
I  send  the  Canadian  Lumberman  to  the  foreman,  but  we  want  to  send  a  couple  of 
copies  anyway  to  each  camp.  In  that  way  they  would  reach  just  the  proper  class  of 
people.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  we  have  is  the  utter  carelessness  of  the  men 
tbemselves.  We  preach  to  them  about  it,  but  they  will  slash  down  the  young  trees 
in  9ite  of  all  we  can  do,  and  we  are  only  now  getting  them  educated  to  spare  them. 
A  publication  of  that  kind  would  be  of  very  great  value  to  men  of  this  kind.  And 
then  the  farmers  have,  no  doubt,  great  need  to  be  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  plant- 
ing on  the  rough  spots  on  their  farms,  which  are  of  a  great  deal  more  value  for  the 
growth  of  forest  trees  than  they  are  for  cultivation.  If  you  had  a  series  of  articles 
on  forestry  in  those  papers  you  would  get  them  into  the  hands  of  j>eople  who  are 
really  in  need  of  education  in  that  way.  There  is  an  awakening  interest  among  the 
timers  in  that  direction.  If  we  had  such  articles  in  these  papers — the  Canadian 
lumberman  and  an  agricultural  paper — ^I  think  th^  would  do  much  good.  The  ar- 
ticles would  be  of  very  great  interest  and  would  be  published  in  the  daily  newspapers 
ak),  as  these  papers  are  looking  for  just  such  interesting  articles  as  those.  While  I 
do  not  propose  to  make  any  motion  against  this,  if  it  could  be  recognized  by  the  com- 
mittee and  a  way  brought  about  whereby  special  publications  of  this  kind,  which 
really  reach  the  people,  could  be  utilized,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  step  forward. 

Fathxe  Bubxe.-*  -I  might  say,  as  Chairman  of  that  comimittee,  that  we  considered 
€vay  phase  of  the  question  which  Mr.  Bertram  has  so  well  put  before  this  Associa- 
tion, and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  have 
«n  official  organ.  And  this  committee  that  has  been  constituted  to  carry  out  our 
object  in  that  regard  would  develop  the  work  of  the  Association  on  broad  lines  by 
communicating  with  those  special  organs  which  Mr.  Bertram  speaks  of,  matter  from, 
onr  publication  and  then  getting  it  sent  broadcast  throughout  the  country ;  and  that 

would,  as  years  went  by  and  circumstances  permitted,  so  extend  and  develop  the 
•mngements  for  publication  that  it  would  meet  all  requirements.  But  for  the  pre- 
sent we  thought  that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  that  which  we  have  done,  and  that  ia 
the  reason  we  recommended  that  resolution  in  the  terms  in  which  it  now  stands. 
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Mr.  Stewart. — ^Mr.  Bertram  has  referred  to  one  matter  that  I  would  just  like  to 
«peak  of.  He  stdtes,  for  instance,  that  if  we  could  have  the  forestry  articles  published 
in  the  Farmers'  Advocate  they  would  reach  the  agricultural  class,  and  in  the  Lumher- 
man  it  would  reach  the  lumbering  class.  These  are  both  large  and  very  desirable  classes 
to  reach.  Now,  the  difficulty  in  trying  to  publish  in  the  Farmers'  Advocate  is  this: 
it  is  only  one  of  the  agricultural  papers  in  this  country.  In  the  North-west  the  Nor- 
west  Farmer  has  a  very  large  circulation  and  if  you  singled  out  the  Farmers'  Advocate 
there  would,  no  doubt,  be  jealousy  and  a  very  great  deal  of  criticism  of  the  action  of 
the  Association  in  choosing  one  particular  publication.  That  is  the  difficulty  we  have 
to  contend  with  in  the  whole  Dominion.  If  we  publish  in  any  one  publication  read  in 
one  province  alone,  it  is  read  in  that  province,  but  outside  of  that  members  would 
get  no  benefit  of  it.  It  might  be  sent  to  them,  of  course,  and  the  forestry  matter  would 
be  of  interest  to  them,  while  the  balance  would  not  The  idea  is  to  have  one  publica- 
tion devoted  entirely  to  forestry,  and  we  would  certainly  be  able  to  publish  enough 
extra  numbers  to  distribute,  I  hope,  to  others  than  subscribers  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  with  certain  articles  marked,  especially  to  the  press  in  all  the  provinces.  If  Mr. 
Bertram  had  seen  the  difficulties  that  we  had  in  that  regard  he  would  say  that  it  is 
very  difficult  indeed  to  take  up  any  one  paper.  I  would  be  delighted  to  take  the  Can- 
adian Lumherm^n  for  one  section.  It  is  an  excellent  medium  for  reaching  the  lum- 
bermen, but  I  cannot  see  how,  with  one  editor,  we  could  look  after  publishing  in 
different  papers. 

Mr.  Bertram. — ^I  should  probably  have  elaborated  my  remarks  a  little  more;  I 
was  rather  hurried  about  it.  It  was  by  no  means  the  intention  to  confine  the  publica- 
tions to  Ontario,  or  Ontario  papers.  The  same  thing  can  be  done  in  Manitoba  and 
the  North-west  and  the  Maritime  provinces.  They  would  be  very  glad  to  get  the 
articles,  and  might  pay  for  it,  for  that  matter.  Simply  being  acquainted  with  these 
two  papers  in  Ontario  I  instanced  them  as  being  the  two  papers  for  this  province. 
There  would  be  no  objection  whatever  to  taking  in  any  paper  in  the  North-west,  or 
other  provinces. 

Mr.  Stewart. — Do  you  think  it  practicable  for  us  to  undertake  arrangements 
with  so  many  papers  ?  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  making  arrangements 
even  with  Rod  and  Gun.  Mr.  Campbell  is  circumscribed  with  Rod  and  Gun,  He  is 
not  the  editor,  and  if  they  object  to  setting  aside  certain  columns  for  our  use  he  can 
do  nothing.  They  also  take  the  liberty  of  saying  what  articles  they  shall  publish  and 
what  they  shall  not. 

The  Chairman. — Is  there  any  further  discussion  on  this  important  subject?  I 
know  it  is  the  desire  of  most  of  us  to  reach  the  most  suitable  form  of  publication,  and 
if  there  is  nothing  further  to  be  said,  I  wish  to  put  the  resolution.  Is  it  the  pleasure 
of  the  Association. that  this  resolution  be  adopted? 

Resolution  adopted. 


Mr.  Campbell. — Mr.  Chairman,  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  not  laid  before 
the  meeting  this  morning  in  any  formal  way.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  just  read 


the  treasurer's  report. 
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the  report,  and  it  can  be  referred  to  the  auditors  by  the  meeting.  It  will  only  take  a 
moment  This  report,  I  may  say,  is  for  the  calendar  year  1903.  Our  financial  year 
ends  with  the  calendar  year. 

(Mr.  Campbell  reads  report.) 

Mr.  Campbell. — may  say  that  the  amount  now  standing  at  the  credit  of  the 
Association,  after  adding  the  grant  of  $200  from  the  Quebec  Government,  which  was 
handed  me  this  morning,  is. $7 44.44.  Will  somebody  move  that  the  report  be  referred 
to  the  auditors,  and  name  the  auditors  ? 

Mr.  Gillies. — move  that  the  report  be  preferred  to  the  auditors. 

Mr.  Campbell. — That  would  mean  the  same  auditors  as  last  year. 

Mr.  JoLY  DE  LoTBiNi^RE  seconded. 

The  Chairman. — ^Well,  I  suppose  that  is  all  right.  I  have  now  to  call  upon  Mr. 
Ross  to  read  Dr.  TJnwin's  paper  on  Forest  Reproduction  in  Grermany. 

Mr.  Stewart. — might  say  that  Dr.  TJnwin  is  a  graduate  of  the  School  of 
Forestry  of  Tharandt,  Germany,  and  came  out  and  joined  the  Forestry  department 
of  the  Dominion  about  a  year  ago.  He  agreed  to  read  this  paper,  but  within  the  last 
month  he  has  received  an  appointment  under  the  Imperial  Government  in  Nigeria, 
viiich  was  so  tempting  an  offer  that,  though  I  was  very  anxious  for  him  to  remain 
with  us,  I  could  not  help  advising  him  to  accept  the  other  position.    Therefore  his 

paper  will  be  read  by  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Forestry  for  the  Dominion,. 

Mr.  Ross. 

Mr.  Boss. — Dr.  TJnwin  was  several  years  in  Germany,  where  he  took  up  ^e  study 
of  forestry,  and  he  had  special  advantages  for  observing  the  methods  of  management 
and  reproduction  in  practice  in  that  country. 


A.  Harold  Unwin,  D.  Gee.  Publ.  Munich,  Dominion  Forestry  Branch. 

In  being  asked  by  the  secretary  to  give  an  address  on  this  subject  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association,  I  have  found  some  difficulty  in  condensing 
the  subject  matter,  which  is  necessarily  very  comprehensive. 

To  begin  with,  the  forests  of  Germany,  which  occupy  25  per  cent  of  the  total  area 
of  land- (Sweden  has  48  per  cent  and  Finland  62  per  cent),  are  composed  of  trees 
belonging"  to  the  same  genera  as  our  own,  only  represented  by  different  individual 
species.  The  chief  of  these  are  spruce  (Picea  exceha),  the  Scotch  pine  (Pinus  syl- 
tatns)f  the  fir  (Abies  pectinata)  like  our  balsam  but  growing  much  larger  (up  to  150 
feet  in  hei^Jrht  and  6  feet  in  diameter),  the  larch,  or  tamarack  as  it  is  termed  here. 
Then  of  the  wood-leaved  trees,  the  beech  (Fag us  sylvaticd),  the  oak  (Qtiercus  pedun- 
adata  and  sessUi flora) ,  corresponding  to  white  and  burr  oak  here  {Quercus  alba  and 
macrocarpa),  great  maple  and  Norway  maple  (Acer  pseudo-plaianus  and  platanoides) 
corresponding  to  the  hard  maple  and  soft  maple  here,  ash  (Fraxinus  excelsior)  like 
white  ash  (Fraxinus  americana),  elm  (Ulmus  montana)  like  white  elm  (Ulmus 
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amencana),  silver  birch  (Betula  alba)  corresponding  to  white  birch  (Betula  papyri- 
fera).  One  important  tree,  especially  here,  which  has  not  an  exact  counterpart  in 
Europe,  is  the  yellow  birch  (Betula  luiea). 

*0f  these  trees  the  Scots  pine  occupies  41  per  cent  of  the  total  foreet  area,  the  Nor- 
way spruce  22*6  per  cent,  the  larch  0'3  per  cent,  making  a  total  of  66  per  ceilt  of 
coniferous  forest  and  a  total  of  33'3  per  cent  of  broad-leaved  trees. 

Of  this  latter  the  beech  with  14'6  per  cent  comprises  the  greatest  proportion,  oak 
forming  only  3*6  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

Originally  the  composition  was  somewhat  different,  the  pine  and  beech  and  other 
hardwoods  occupying  a  greater  and  the  spruce  a  comparatively  smaller  area.  Although 
the  original  growth  determined  to  a  great  extent  the  system  .  of  forest  exploitation 
and  reproduction,  this  was  modified  by  a  very  creditable  far-sighted  commercial 
policy  of  selecting  those  trees  for  special  care  and  reproduction,  the  price  of  whose 
timber  was  rising  most  in  value. 

An  early  indication  of  this  was  shown,  as  the  following  table  will  illustrate.  . 

*Per  centual  rise  in  price  (large  timber),  (1875=100). 

Following  is  a  table  giving  the  rise  in  prices  from  1746  to  1890.  Values  are  cal- 
culated both  ways  from  1875  ;  in  this  year  values  are  considered  as  100. 


i 

1  1746. 

1 

1761. 

1797. 

1867. 

1875. 

1882. 

1890. 

'  1 

26-67 

36  00 

64-00 

100  00 

100-00 

120-00 

Birch....,   1  

100  00 

100-00 

116-67 

1 

31-43 

48-56 

68-57 

100-00 

100-00 

135-71 

That  is  to  say,  in  1745  beech  was  double  the  value  of  spruce.  Forty  years  later 
•that  was  almost  reversed.  Then  the  two  rose  in  value  in  similar  proportion,  but  the 
spruce  being  the  quicker  growing  tree  was  planted  more  extensively.  In  1867  they 
both  rise  but  the  spruce  has  a  tendency  to  increase  in  price  quicker.  Then  in  1875 
they  are  equal,  and  finally  in  1882  and  1890  and  at  the  present  time  the  price  of 
spruce  at  $28  per  thousand  in  the  wood  and  beech  $18  clearly  shows  the  difference. 
Beside  that,  as  soon  as  public  men  realized  this,  and  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  then 
half -foresters  and  half -huntsmen  of  the  nobles,  rational,  conservative  commercial 
forestry  was  inaugurated. 

Previous  to  that,  that  is  in  the  18th  century,  cutting  had  been  quite  haphazard. 
Definite  plans  were  now  made  showing  exactly  what  could  be  cut  on  certain  areas  per- 
manently without  endangering  the  existence  of  the  forest.  Diameter  limits  were  at 
first  used,  or  rather  trees  of  a  certain  size. 

Now,  this  manner  of  using  the  virgin  forest  or  growing  timber  vrees  is  not  only 
German  but  is  also  germane  to  all  countries  where  forestry  is  practised.  It  is  in  fact 
the  essence  of  forestry,  as  with  a  moderate  climate  sudi  as  ours  a  forest  will  r^roduce 
itself,  and  better  still  and  more  quickly  if  slightly  assisted  with  the  help  of  a  few  seed 
trees  left  on  each  acre. 

This  principle  of  cutting  a  forest  with  regard  to  getting  a  regular  and  annual 
yield  has  been  kept  up  from  the  start,  both  where  planting  had  to  be  done  to  restock 
the  cut  areas  and  also  where  the  forest  could  be  left  unassisted  to  re-seed  itself. 

And  it  is  to  this  that  the  splendid  financial  results  are  due  which  each. state  in 
that  country  now  shows. 

Calling  the  growing  trees  in  a  forest  the  forest  capital  what  they  took  and  take 
was  and  is'only  the  interest  or  what  actually  grows  each  year  in  wood,  and  with  in- 


*  Percentages  taken  from  lectures  in  Eu  rope. 
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creased  care  and  better  management  that  capital  has  been  increased  from  26,040  feet 
b.  m.  to  31,800  feet  b.  m.  per  acre,  and  the  interest  taken  greater  _still  in  proportion 
as  timber  prices  have  risen.  At  the  present  time  spruce  pays  at  about  4  per  cent  on 
the  capital  represented  when  grown  pure  under  a  rotation  of  90  years.  This  is  on 
medium  mountain  soil  in  the  Bavarian  Alps.  Fifty  years  ago  these  forests  were 
jnst  being  used  to  their  fullest  capacity  ;  before  that  they  had  scarcely  been  touched, 
as  being  inaccessible. 

As  is  natural,  the  forests  of  Germany  are  situated,  at  least  in  the  largest  com- 
pact areas,  in  the  mountains  of  that  country,  where  70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  land  is 
under  forest.  Besides  this  the  largest  areas  are  the  sandy  heaths  in  Hanover  and  East 
and  West  Prussia,  so  that  really  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  forests  are  growing  on 
good  agricultural  land.  These  far  the  most  part  are  situated  in  river  valleys  where 
the  land  is  subject  to  floods.  A  gradual  process  is,  however,  taking  place  whereby 
the  Prussian  state  especially  is  buying  up  poor,  sandy  land  which  is  going  out  of 
cultivation  and  planting  it  with  pine.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  tracts  of  really 
good  land  have  been  sold  and  denuded  of  trees.  During  the  last  twenty  years  $600,000 
has  been  spent  annually  for  this  purpose  and  enormous  areas  productively  stocked 
with  Scots  pine. 

Turning  to  the  reproduction  of  the  tree  which  interests  us  most,  white  pine 
fPmiw  strobus).  This  though  at  present  growing  only  on  small  areas,  in  the  aggregate 
about  5,000  acres  in  Germany,  shows  that  it  can  be  profitably  grown  or  reproduced 
either  by  self-sown  seeds  or  planting  with  three  year  old  trees.  In  the  former  method 
the  old  and  original  crop  is  gradually  removed,  leaving  spaces  sometimes  as  much  as 
klf  an  acre  between  the  trees  where  the  young  trees  come  up  in  large  quantities. 
When  the  area  is  seemingly  well  stocked  more  of  the  old  trees  are  taken,  still  leaving 
a  few  flo  as  to  ensure  all  spaces  being  filled  in. 

In  this  way  it  has  been  found  that  from  the  first  cutting  of  the  old  stand  to  the 
complete  clearance  of  the  same  and  restocking  of  the  area  by  self -sowing  seed,  it  takes 
seven  to  ten  years. 

*  This  being  done  without  any  cost  for  seed  or  preparation  of  the  soil.  The  old 
stand  is  of  a  dense  nature  and  so  the  forest  soil  is  covered  with  needles  and  twigs 
which  rapidly  decay  when  exposed  to  the  atmospheric  agencies.  This  leaves  the  soil 
in  a  receptive  condition  for  the  seed.  Most  of  the  branches  and  tops  of  the  trees  cut 
down  are  either  used  as  faggot  wood  or  burnt. 

The  spruce,  the  next  most  important  tree  to  us,  is  largely  reproduced  by  planting, 
or  about  90  per  cent  of  all  areas.  Only  in  the  Bavarian  Alps  and  a  few  other  local- 
ities is  it  left  to  reseed  itself.  This  is  done  by  cutting  the  forest  by  strips  up  the 
mountain  side,  moving  in  opposite  direction  to  the  prevalent  wind.  When  a  strip 
is  first  cut  it  is  three-quarters  to  a  tree's  length  in  width.  This  gradually  widens  as 
the  first  area  becomes  reseeded.  Finally  the  first  reseeded  area  has  become  old  enough 
to  cnt  again.  A  rotation  of  85  to  90  years  is  adopted  and  yields  timber  of  16  to  18 
inches  square  on  medium  soil.  This  size  pays  best,  as  if  left  to  get  larger  the  increase 
in  price  does  not  more  than  pay  for  the  interest  on  the  money  represented  by  the  orig- 
inal trees. 

The  Scots  pine,  another  very  important  tree,  and  its  counterpart,  the  Norway 
or  red  pine  here,  is  one  which  must  have  a  good  future.  This  is  usually  planted  as 
one  or  two  years  old  imtransplanted  seedlings.  In  a  few  districts  natural  seeding 
takes  place  when  the  old  crop  can  be  removed  in  three  successive  cuts  with  two  years 
between  each  ;the  first  being  made  previous  to  a  seed  year,  the  second  after  a  good  seed 
year,  and  the  third  about  two  years  after  the  young  seedlings  have  got  started.  Eveii 
^hen  a  few  trees  are  left  to  stand  over  to  reseed  blank  spaces  until  the  end  of  the  rota- 
tion, and  produce  very  large  timber. 

Two  very  important  trees,  the  beech  and  silver  fir  (balsam),  do  not  interest  us  so 
mnch  here  but  afford  good  examples  in  methods  of  reproduction  suitable  for  the  treat- 
°ient  of  hemlock  and  Douglas  fir  and  perhaps  the  hard  maple. 
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The  oak,  ash  and  maple,  also  tamarack,  are  of  minor  importance,  and  henoe  can 
be  left  out  of  the  discussion  at  present.  A  good  number  of  Canadian  trees  have  been 
successfully  introduced  into  Germany,  notably  the  Douglas  fir,  which  has  proved  the 
quickest  growing  tree,  and  the  locust  which  yields  admirable  pit  timber  and  has 
proved  a  profitable  tree  to  grow.  Others,  such  as  cedar  and  yellow  birch,  have  not  been 
fully  tested.    Altogether  planting  experiments  with  56  species  are  under  way. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  not  only  is  the  forest  in  Germany  thoroughly  re- 
planted or  reseeded  when  cut,  but  also  new  species  are  being  added  to  make  it  con- 
stantly more  useful  and  valuable  to  the  community. 

The  Chairman.— It  has  been  suggested  that,  instead  of  taking  these  three  papers 
up  together,  Mr.  Bertram  might  follow  now  and  the  discussion  of  both  papers  be 
taken  up  before  Professor  Loudon  reads  his  paper.  Taking  that  suggestion  I  would 
call  upon  Mr.  Bertram,  if  it  is  the.  wish  of  the  Association,  as  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Bertram  was  loudly  applauded  on  rising.  He  said  :  Mr.  President  and 
gentlemen,  the  paper  which  I  propose  to  read  before  the  Association  this  afternoon 
is  on  some  phases  of  Forest  Management  in  Ontario.  About  two  or  three  weeks 
ago  I  wrote  this  paper  as  I  did  not  at  that  time  expect  to  be  present  here  to-day  but 
to  be  out  of  the  city  for  some  time,  and  it  is  rather  a  curious  fact  that  during  this  time 
this  paper  has  had  the  singular  felicity  of  having  had  some  of  its  recommendations 
adopted  by  the  provincial  authorities — a  rather  odd  circumstance.  I  do  not  know 
whether  to  compliment  the  writer  of  the  paper  or  the  provincial  authorities. 

A  member — Why  not  both  ?  (Laughter). 

Mr.  Bertram. — The  department  of  forestry  and  the  department  of  agriculture 
have  each  adopted  one  of  the  recommendations  made  in  this  paper,  and  which  I  was 
very  glad  to  see,  you  may  be  sure.  Now,  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  simple  question 
of  what  should  be  done,  without  touching  on  any  scientific  significance.  I  will  con- 
fine myself  to  the  question  of  practical  forestry. 


The  most  important  feature  within  recent  years  of  forest  management  in  Ontario 
has  been  the  setting  apart  of  certain  areas  of  suitable  territory  as  *  Forest  Reserves.' 

The  first,  though  not  spoken  of  strictly  as  a  forest  reserve,  was  created  in  1893 
as  the  Algonquin  Park  with  an  area  of  1,109,383  acres,  situated  on  the  height  of  land 
between  the  Ottawa  River  and  its  tributaries  and  the  Georgian  Bay  waters.  Then 
followed,  under  the  Forest  Reserve  Act  in  1899,  the  Eastern  Forest  Reserve,  being 
part  of  townships  north  of  the  city  of  Kingston,  containing  about  80,000  acres  of  land 
that  had  been  lumbered  over  and  was  afterwards  burned,  but  now  carrying  a  heavy 
crop  of  young  pine.  In  1900  by  Order  in  Council  the  Sibley  Reserve  was  set  apart, 
being  a  portion  of  the  township  of  Sibley  and  including  Thunder  Cape,  46,000  acres, 
more  or  less.  On  January  11,  1901,  there  was  created  the  Temagami  Reserve,  com- 
prising 1,408,000  acres,  within  which  is  the  beautiful  lake  of  the  same  name.  Most 
of  the  territory  in  this  reserve  is  still  covered  with  virgin  pine  and  is  of  great  value. 
An  extension  to  this  reserve  west  and  north  was  made  on  December  16,  1903,  adding 
2,368,000  acres,  so  that  now  the  area  of  the  Temagami  Reserve  is  3,776,000  acres.  The 
total  area  so  set  apart  in  the  province  of  Ontario  being  5,010,383  acres. 
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President  Collins  Inlet  Lumber  Co., 
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Nothing  but  words  of  commendation  can  be  used  in  speaking  of  the  wise  and  far- 
aighted  policy  of  the  Ontario  government  in  having  inaugurated  this  policy,  and  it 
should  be  followed  up  by  a  still  greater  extension  of  the  system,  as  fast  as  exact  infor- 
mation is  acquired  by  the  Bureau  of  Forestry. 

There  is  still  a  very  large  area  of  country  extending^  to  the  west  and  north  from 
the  last-named  reserve,  along  both  sides  of  the  watershed  between  the  Georgian  Bay 
and  James  Bay  waters,  quit©  unfit,  in  a  general  way,  for  grain  growing,  but  well  suited 
for  the  growth  of  conifers,  by  which  it  is  at  present  largely  covered.  The  land  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  Provincial  Government  and  only  a  small  portion  of  it  is  under 
license.  Within  the  area  stands  a  large  proportion  of  the  white  and  red  pine  not  yet 
sold,  and  how  to  deal  with  this  remnant  of  what  was  once  a  mighty  forest  in  Ontario, 
is  the  pressing  question.  It  would  be  quite  superfluous  to  offer  any  argument  before 
the  Dominion  Forestry  Association  about  the  value,  of  white  pine,  or  the  necessity 
of  strictly  caring  for  its  future  growth  in  all  localities  where  it  at  present  exists  ; 
the  extension  therefore  of  the  present  reserves  to  cover  the  pine-bearing  territory  north 
and  south  of  the  watershed  is  self-evident.  The  height  of  land  runs  in  an  uneven  line 
in  a  westerly  direction  from  the  sources  of  the  Montreal  River  to  the  source  of  the 
Mississaga  River,  which  flows  to  the  Georgian  Bay,  and  within  this  area,  north  and 
south  of  the  line,  is  the  as  yet  unsold  pine.  The  general  character  of  this  great 
territory  makes  it  far  more  valuable  for  a  forest  reserve  than  it  can  ever  be  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  and  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  placing  it  in  the  proper  place. 
The  policy  pursued  by  the  Department  of  Crown  Lands  in  selling  only  the  white  and 
wd  pine  on  licensed  lands  is  open  to  question.  It  is  very  desirable  that  on  all  berths 
the  growth  of  pine,  as  the  most  valuable  wood,  should  be  facilitated  and  encouraged  ; 
tliis  can  hardly  be  done  by  cutting  down  all  the  merchantable  pine  and  leaving  its  place 
to  be  taken  up  by  balsam,  hendock,  spruce  or  any  other  wood  covering  the  ground. 
Good  forestry  requires  that  the  merchantable  trees  of  these  varieties  should  also  be 
cut  down  to  allow  the  seed  of  the  pine  to  germinate,  which  it  will  not  do  under  the 
close  shade  of  other  trees.  Hitherto  it  would  not  pay  lumbermen  in  many  places  to 
cut  either  hemlock,  spruce,  or  balsam,  but  now  that  the  price  has  increased  they  should 
be  cut  down  and  not  allowed  to  usurp  the  place  of  more  valuable  timber;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  localities  where  hardwood  predominates.  If  the  pine  is  cut  down 
and  the  crown  of  the  forest  left  intact  then  pine  will  not  come  up  again  imder  its  shade, 
or  if  it  does,  will  be   under  stunted  conditions. 

I/x)king,  therefore,  to  the  re-growth  of  pine,  a  different  policy  will  have  to  be 
devised  than  what  amounts  to  extermination  of  the  pine  and  the  encouragement  of 
the  growth  of  inferior  and  less  valuable  varieties.  It  is  manifest  that  if  the  red  and 
white  pine  only  on  a  berth  are  sold  and  the  term  of  fifteen  years  retained,  when  the 
berth  at  the  end  of  the  time  comes  back  into  the  hands  of  the  Government  it  will  be 
covered  only  by  inferior  varieties,  growing  with  accelerated  speed,  having  been  freed 
from  the  overshadowing  influence  of  the  pine.  No  special  formula  of  treatment  can 
be  given,  as  each  berth  will  present  a  different  problem,  but  any  intelligent  forester  can 
work  towards  the  desired  end,  and  it  is  for  the  department  to  see  that  in  their  selling 
policy  this  is  kept  steadily  in  mind. 

There  is  another  view  with  reference  to  forest  reserves,  that  although  occasionally 
spoken  of  has  not  been  seriously  discussed  :  that  is  the  desirability  of  extending  the 
reserves  to  land  now  under  license  to  lumbermen  ;  the  preservation  of  young  growing 
pine  is  attracting  year  by  year  more  of  the  thoughtful  lumbermen's  attention,  the  old 
notion  of  pine  not  succeeding  pine  is  passing  away,  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  value  of 
young  pine  trees  coming  up  again  after  the  original  forest  has  been  cut  down,  is  now 
prevalent.  There  can  be  no  question  of  selling  land  to  settlers  that  is  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion; but  because  a  license  has  been  sold  covering  a  district  which  is  more  fit  for  forest 
growth  than  farming  is  an  additional  reason  why  it  should  be  retained  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  placed  in  the  forest  reserve  permanently.  No  question  can  then  come  up 
between  the  lumbermen  and  the  settler  which  hitherto  has  led  to  so  much  bad  feeling. 
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Any  lands  so  reserved  can  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  licensee  subject  to  any  reason- 
able change  in  the  regulations  the  department  may  deem  it  wise  to  impose.  Good 
judgment  and  a  close  examination  of  the  districts  would  be  necessary  together  with  a 
general  policy  governing  large  areas.  A  patch  of  reserve  here  and  there  taken  out  of 
licensed  lands  is  not  what  is  ^thought  of,  but  when  the  general  character  of  a  district 
is  found  suitfible  then  this  phase  of  forest  management  may  come  up-  for  con- 
sideration. 

Speaking  of  reservations  so  far,  it  has  been  lodging  to  the  propagation  of  white 
and  red  pine,  but  there  is  another  question  of  great  interest  to  the  province.  The 
height  of  land  between  Georgian  Bay  and  the  great  Northern  Basin,  and  which  is  the 
backbone  of  Ontario,  extends  from  the  sources  of  the  rivers  running  into  Greorgian 
Bay  and  Lake  Huron  around  the  north  end  of  Lake  Nepigon  and  westward;  the 
prevailing  timber  being  spruce.  This  region  has  been  ravaged  by  fire  from  time  to 
time,  the  prevailing  timber  is  small,  the  land  utterly  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  it  has 
been  looked  upon  as  a  wilderness,  under  no  kind  of  surveillance,  and  liable  to  be  set 
on  fire  by  any  wandering  intruder.  Is  it  not  time  that  this  vast  territory  should  be 
brought  under  an  efficient  system  of  fire  protection?  Let  alone,  it  will  only  go  from 
bad  to  worse,  and  probably,  in  time,  from  recurring  fires,  become  a  veritable  wilder- 
ness. There  is  at  present  supposed  to  be  a  large  quantity  of  merchantable  timber 
and  pulpwood  growing  on  it,  and  pending  the  question  of  making  it  a  vast  forest 
reserve,  which  does  not  require  an  immediate  decision,  it  would  surely  be  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  province  to  find  out  what  timber  is  on  it  and  to  take  immediate  steps 
to  have  it  brought  imder  the  system  of  provincial  fire  protection. 

The  only  other  question  to  be  touched  on  in  this  paper  is  one  that  has  been  dimly 
in  the  minds  of  many  people  in  this  province  and  probably  also  in  other  provinces; 
and  that  is,  what  should  be  done  with  a  very  considerable  area  of  land  in  the  Dom- 
inion suitable  for  both  farming  and  forestry,  of  which  the  district  of  Muskoka  may 
be  taken  as  a  type.  Muskoka  is  a  beautiful  and  healthy  country,  with  a  bracing  and 
invigorating  climate,  mostly  hilly,  with  innumerable  streams  and  lakes  of  clear 
water  abounding  with  fish  and  game,  an  excellent  example  of  the  features  of  the 
country  found  within  the  Laurention  range,  the  hills,  as  a  rule,  not  rising  more  than 
a  few  himdred  feet  and  covered  with  trees.  Between  thirty  and  forty  years  back, 
while  large  lumbering  operations  were  being  carried  on,  this  district  was  opened  to 
settlers,  and  while  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  of  them  have  done  well,  still  a 
number  of  abandoned  farms  can  be  seen  by  any  one  driving  through  the  district,  and 
many  settlers,  while  remaining  there  and  being  averse  to  giving  up  their  holdings  are 
fighting  an  uphill  battle  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  soil  on  which  they  are 
located.  The  district  being  of  Laurentian  rock,  has  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
formation;  the  rocks  having  been  subject  to  attrition  for  untold  ages,  have  given  a 
constitution  to  l^e  soil  very  different  from  the  limestone  series  or  from  the  ordinary 
alluvial  deposits.  In  many  circumscribed  spots  of  greater  or  less  extent  as  good  soil 
can  be  found  as  anywhere,  but  they  are  limited  in  extent,  the  general  character  of  the 
country  being  better  fitted  for  tree  growth  than  for  agriculture.  The  good  soil  is 
splendidly  adapted  for  the  growth  of  clover  and  timothy,  potatoes  and  roots  of  all 
kinds;  grass  will  produce  the  very  best  cheese  and  butter,  the  milk  being  rich  and 
delicious. 

It  is  manifest  that  a  country  of  this  kind,  which  has  a  population  of  thrifty 
farmers,  cannot  be  depopulated  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  better  financial  results 
would  accrue  to  the  holder  if  it  were  all  kept  under  forest;  the  conditions  point  ratSer 
to  mixed  holdings  of  greater  extent  than  at  present  prevail.  Instead  of  trying  to  make 
a  living  as  a  farmer  only,  the  proprietor  should  be  encouraged  to  acquire  larger  acreage 
and  become  a  forester  as  well  as  a  farmer.  An  ideal  condition  for  the  district  would 
be  for  the  proprietor  to  own  say  1,000  or  1,200  acres;  cultivate  the  really  good  part 
wherever  found  within  his  boundaries,  and  keep  the  rest  of  it  in  forest.  A  knowledge 
of  forestry  could  be  acquired  by  reading,  or  it  could  be  imparted  by  professors  or 
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students  giving  lectures  and  lessons  on  best  methods.  What  a  wonderful  change  would 
be  brought  about  in  the  productiveness  of  the  forest,  if  this  were  carried  out.  Trees 
could  be  planted  where  needed,  poor  varieties  cut  out,  thick  patches  thinned,  and  the 
product  utilized  in  many  ways,  merchantable  logs  or  trees  sold  from  time  to  time,  and 
the  whole  forest  looked  upon  as  the  most  valuable  crop  the  nature  of  the  soil  could 
produce.  Authentic  statistics  can  be  obtained,  particularly  in  Germany,  of  the  net 
yilue  of  forest  product  extending  over  long  periods.  The  writer  will  give  an  instance 
which  came  under  his  own  observation  in  1902,  when  visiting  Scotland.  A  patch  ,of 
spruce  forest  containing  eleven  acres  had  just  been  cut  down  and  sold  en  bloc  to  the 
owner  of  a  portable  saw-mill,  the  timber  was  fifty  years  old,  and  so  from  the  amount 
reoeived  the  proceeds  were  easily  calculated  and  it  was  found,  taking  the  opinion  of 
the  ageui  of  the  estate  as  to  the  rental  value  of  that  particular  land,  that  the  timber 
liad  given  three  times  as  much  rent  per  annum  than  if  the  land  had  been  rented  for . 
agricultural  purposes.  Of  course  it  was  not  good  land  for  cropping,  but  well  suited 
for  young  spruce,  as  an  examination  of  the  yearly  growth  fully  testified  and  by  which 
tbe  age  of  the  trees  was  tested. 

The  occupation  of  forester  and  farmer  would  appeal  to  many  people,  and  with 
personal  care  and  attention  would  become  a  profitable  pursuit,  pleasant  and  agreeable, 
away  from  the  hurly-burly  of  city  life.  Personal  attention  to  this  style  of  forest 
would  give  a  much  larger  growth  of  feet  per  acre  than  in  a  forest  reserve  which  could 
not  possibly  receive  the  same  care.  In  a  minor  degree  there  are  many  farmers  in  old 
settlements  who  would  find  it  more  profitable  to  devote  a  part  of  their  farms  to  tree 
growth.  All  uneven  or  hilly  land  should  be  planted,  the  main  business  being  farm- 
iBg,  tree  growth  secondary,  just  as  in  the  northern  districts  sylviculture  should  be  the 
miin  business  and  farming  subsidiary.  There  is  another  feature  of  forest  manage- 
meat  in  townships  partly  settled  which  should  be  considered.  Very  often  abandoned 
i^T^s  are  sold  or  oflFered  for  sale  by  the  municipality  for  taxes,  and  also  denuded 
l«ul2  on  which  there  is  no  clearing.  It  would  be  well  to  give  the  township  power  to 
•A::ure  these  lands  and  hold  them  as  a  municipal  property;  in  time  they  would  be- 
come valuable  and  a  source  of  income.  Let  them  be  held  as  township  forest  reserves, 
tnd  to  show  how  the  idea  is  growing  of  the  value  of  young  trees,  Mr.  Thos.  South- 
Torth,  of  the  Forestry  Bureau,  has  had  application  already  from  some  townships  seek- 
ing to  acquire  this  very  power;  give  it  to  them  by  all  means,  it  would  help  to  in- 
crease the  value  of  all  timbered  lands  and  give  a  new  view  of  the  worth  of  our  rocky 
bade  country  and  help  to  transform  what  is  in  many  cases  looked  upon  as  a  worth- 
1«88  wilderness  into  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  nature's  scenes,  a  country  covered 
widi  forest 

The  incidental  but  very  real  value  of  keeping  a  considerable  area  in  every  district 
under  forest  cover  has  not  been  touched  upon  as  it  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
this  paper. 

The  CfAiHHAN. — am  sure  we  have  been  very  much  interested  and  delighted  with 
tbe  paper  just  read  by  Mr.  Bertram,  and  it  is  a  paper  which  will  merit  a  good  deal  of 
tiwught  and  discussion.  He  has  brought  out  some  very  important  points  which  are 
worthy  of  our  deepest  consideration,  and  the  matter  will  be  now  open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  SiLVEBTHOBHE. — ^Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  amused,  at  some  statements  made 
on  this  subject  years  ago,  and  one  is  that  the  same  timber  would  not  follow  the  same 
timber.  I  thought  it  was  a  very  discouraging  thing,  for  we  have  great  areas  of  pine 
land,  and  it  would  be  very  unfortunata  indeed  if  some  similar  timber  to  it  would  net 
follow.  Now,  I  do  not  know  how  that  idea  originated,  but  it  was  contrary  to  any  ex- 
perieDce  that  we  have  had  in  our  locality.  And  by  that,  I  mean  in  this  locality.  I 
can  show  you  within  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  Toronto  as  nice  a  growth  of  pine  as  ever 
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grew,  and  it  grew  right  on,  among,  and  in  the  original  stumps,  which  have  gradually 
disappeared,  and  which  were  forty  and  fifty  years  old.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the 
fallacy  ahout  the  same  kind  of  forest  not  succeeding  has  been  exploded. 

Mr.  CoNANT. — In  the  first  paper  read,  the  professor  spoke  of  forests  in  Germany, 
and  the  reproduction  of  different  kinds  of  trees.  Suppose  you  want  to  reproduce  trees 
in  Canada,  with  all  the  trees  we  have,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  it  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  get  a  real  seed?  We  can  get  small  trees,  but  the  real  seed  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  get.  I  myself  have  found  it  best  to  go  to  Germany  to  get  seed  to  plant,  not- 
withstanding all  the  trees  we  have  in  this  country  of  ours.  Now  another  idea  which 
occurred  to  me  was  that  the  forest  trees  of  Germany  are  not  usually  as  hardy  as  ours, 
although  1  think  those  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Black  Forest,  in  Germany, 
grow.  Now,  to  show  you  how  cheaply  the  Germans  will  produce  these  seeds,  I  may 
mention  that  for  a  kilogramme — three  and  a  quarter  lbs. — two  shillings  would  be  the 
average  ordinary  price  of  most  all  forest  trees,  which  shows  that  the  purchase  of  seeds 
in  this  way  is  not  such  an  expensive  matter  after  all.  My  reason  for  mentioning  this 
is  this :  It  is  difficult  to  reproduce  trees,  as  a  great  many  of  them  die,  and  I  find  if 
I  plant  the  seeds  and  let  them  grow,  I  get  much  better  results.  I  may  say  that  I  have 
planted  10,000  black  walnuts,  and  the  squirrels  came  and  took  all  the  nuts  away.  Out 
of  30  bushels  of  nuts,  not  more  than  600  trees  grew.  Then  I  got  the  small  trees.  I 
could  not  get  them  in  this  country,  and  so  I  got  them  in  the  United  States,  four  and 
a  half  feet  high.  It  seems  to  me  I  had  fairly  good  luck  with  the  black  walnut,  and  out 
of  10,000  planted,  7,000  are  growing  very  nicely.  But  had  I  known  of  this  way  of 
getting  black  walnut  seed  (the  little  sprouts)  from  Germany,  at  the  time,  I  certainly 
could  have  saved  a  great  deal  of  expense  in  experimenting  in  that  matter. 

Professor  Hutt. — ^We  have  had  most  valuable  papers  and  I  have  been  very  much 
interested  in  them.  One  of  the  most  prominent  things  that  struck  me  in  these  papers 
was  the  definiteness  of  the  former,  such  definite  figures  in  every  case  as  to  the  per- 
centage of  area  under  forest,  definite  figures  each  time  as  to  the  different  species  of 
trees  in  the  forest,  and  I  thought  the  chief  characteristic  of  that  paper  was  the  de- 
finiteness of  information  given.  Now,  in  the  second  paper,  the  valuable  paper  by  Mr. 
Bertram,  we  have  much  indefiniteness  about  our  forests.  We  have  a  good  general  idea 
what  they  are  and  what  they  require,  but  in  Germany,  where  they  have  been  giving 
attention  to  this  matter  so  long,  and  give  a  great  deal  of  study  and  attention  to  it, 
they  know  definitely  just  what  the  forests  are  like  and  what  they  require.  Now,  I 
think  the  secret  of  the  whole  thing  was  given  by  Dr.  TJnwin.  The  German  Govern- 
ment spends  $500,000  annually  in  the  advancement  of  forestry.  I  think  that  is  a 
thing  we  as  members  of  the  Association  should  press  home  upon  the  people  every- 
where, and  strengthen  the  hands  of  our  Gk)vemment  in  supporting  forestry  educa- 
tion more  liberally.  What  we  need  in  this  country  is  men  who  are  educated  along  this 
line.  We  all  have  a  general  idea,  but  the  Germans  have  given  special  study  and  thus 
they  have  definite  figures  to  offer  each  time,  and  definite  information  to  give  as  to 
forests  and  what  they  require.  That  was  one  of  the  most  striking  things.  What  this 
country  needs  is  more  liberal  support  to  forestry  education.  We  will  have  a  little 
more  of  that  later  on,  we  hope.  Now,  the  subject  referred  to  by  Mr.  Conant,  the  im- 
porting of  European  or  German  seed,  is,  I  think,  just  another  point  along  that  line. 
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In  this  country  we  have  given  little  or  no  attention  to  it,  and  while  we  could  be  grow- 
ing our  own  seed,  we  have  to  import  foreign  seed  because  we  can  get  it  cheaper.  Last 
week  I  learned  that  very  little  of  the  seed  in  this  country  had  been  saved  last  year, 
and  the  only  seed  that  could  be  obtained  was  seed  from  Germany.  Why  cannot  we  in 
this  country,  with  our  vast  forests,  save  the  seeds  of  our  own  trees  as  cheaply  and  to 
better  advantage  than  having  to  import  Grerman  seed  ?  What  we  should  do  is  to  train 
our  young  men — and  there  are  hundreds  of  young  men  in  this  country  who  are 
anxious  for  this  work.  We  have  some  of  them  here  and  they  have  either  to  go  to 
(Germany  for  it,  or  to  some  American  institution  where  forestry  is  being  taught.  We 
want  more  liberal  support  for  forest  education  in  Ontario.  Then  we  will  have  the 
men  to  give  us  definite  information  as  to  what  the  forest  requires.  What  we  should 
do  is  strengthen  the  hands  of  our  legislators  in  a  more  liberal  support  of  forestry 
education. 

"Mr.  Ansox  Groh — Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  sustaining  the  Government  in 
the  work  undertaken  in  promoting  the  planting  of  trees,  I  will  make  these  remarks. 
For  the  last  two  or  three  years,  locally  and  on  institute  work,  I  have  been  requested 
to  do  a  little  talking  along  the  farmers'  wood  lot  line,  and  I  find  there  is  no  question 
we  can  bring  up  that  will  arouse  so  much  enthusiasm  as  that  idea.   It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  point  to  what  they  can  accomplish.    Right  in  my  own  section  we  have  some 
fine  cases  of  pine*  following  pina    My  own  father-in-law  has  pointed  to  his  pinery 
and  told  me  that  those  trees  had  all  grown  up  since  he  was  a  little  boy,  and  that  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  follow  the  cows  through  those  very  fields  wh^n  it  was  a  small 
brush.   In  that  way  we  estimate  that  the  trees  are  eighty  years  old.    We  examined 
those  trees  last  week  and  found  some  of  them  three  feet  in  diameter.    The  old  gentle- 
man had  been  raised  on  a  farm  north  of  us,  and  he  said  he  remembered  well  a  forest 
fire  which  occurred  when  he  was  a  boy  four  years  old.   In  great  excitement  his  parents 
gathered  all  the  water  tubs  on  the  ropf  to  be  ready  for  emergencies,  the  sky  darkened 
with  the  smoke  and  soon  everything  was  down  and  the  ground  quite  clear.    I  said, 

*  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  those  big  pine  trees  have  grown  since  that  time  ? ' 

*  Every  one  of  them,'  he  said.  I  have  cut  trees  over  -28  inches  in  diameter  from  the 
scene  of  that  burn.  In  fact  I  liave  counted  the  rings  and  find  his  words  are  triie,  that 
the  pine  dates  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  century.  There  is,  therefore,  no  diffi- 
culty along  the  line  of  pine  following  pine.  As  soon  as  the  enthusism  and  interest 
of  the  people  is  raised,  I  believe  the  Government  will  be  supported  in  tnything  judi- 
cious that  is  done,  an?]  we  trust  it  will  do  nothing  else,  as  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe.  But  education  is  required.  An  old  gentleman  over  70  years  old  showed  me 
some  ridges  he  intended  to  re-*forest.  Even  the  old  men  are  interested;  but  the  young 
men  are  particularly  so.  In  regard  to  the  matter  of  seeds,  would  say  that  I  have  been 
hunting  seeds  myself  but  cannot  get  them.  I  do  not  think  pine  produces  seed  every 
year  but  about  every  three  years,  so  that  we  shall  have  to  seek  them  when  they  are  to 
be  found. 

Mr.  Cann. — ^I  must  be  one  of  the  old  men  that  this  gentleman  referred  to,  and 
was  bom  in  the  forest  of  Ontario  seventy  yeare  ago.  You  were  kind  enough  to  say  this 
morning,  sir,  that  the  audience,  as  well  as  the  members  of  your  Association,  would  be 
allowed  to  speak.  I  wish  to  take  advantage  of  that  privilege,  although,  not  a  member 
of  your  Association. 
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-A  voice. — ^Hope  you  will  be. 

i£r.  Cann. — will  not  make  a  speech  but  just  say  a  few  wor<ls>  as  I  do  not  want 
to  interfere  with  the  time  of  experts,  gentlemen  who  have,  perhaps,  a  great  deal  more 
experience  than  I  have  had.  I  can  ag^^  fully  with  the  sentiments  expressed  this 
afternoon,  that  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  and  the  country  generally  on  account 
of  the  wise  and  far-reaching  polioy  of  reservation  of  our  forests.  It  is  one  great 
feature,  and  a  very  important  feature,  but  you  say  in  your  report,  I  think,  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  re-forestry  of  older  Canada  should  be  considered.  That  has 
not  been  emphasized  very  much  to-day,  but  I  would  just  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  along 
that  line.  Now,  I  hold  in  my  hand  here  the  Journal  of  Education,  a  copy  published  in 
January,  1873,  31  years  ago.  At  that  time,  nearly  a  third  of  a  century  ago,  I  took  a 
little  interest  in  forestry  and  advocated  certain  features,  so  perhaps  I  am  entitled  to 
say  just  a  few  words.  The  circumstances  were  these  :  The  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Education,  who  represented  the  Government,  offered  a  number  of  cash  prizes  to  the 
inspectors,  teachers  and  trustees  of  Ontario  for  the  best  plan  for  school  architecture, 
and  block  plans  for  school  sites.  I  was  eligible,  entered  the  competition  and  was 
successful  enough  to  win  two  first  prizes,  amounting  together  to  $26.  My  name  is 
here,  with  all  particulars  about  it.  And  we  notice  here  the  name  of  a  gentleman  who 
to-day  is  a  member  of  our  ministry,  who  won  five  dollars  along  the^same  line. 

A  voice. — What  name  ? 

Mr.  Cann. — ^Richard  Harcourt.  To-day  he  is  a  member  of  parliament.  I  am  in 
parliament,  too,  not  as  a  member,  however,  merely  in  the  Parliament  Buildings. 
(Laughter).  Pardon  this  personal  allusion,  gentlemen  ;  the  reason  I  referred  to  it 
is  that  I  sent  in  plans  and  specifications  on  the  block  system  for  school  houses,  and 
recommended,  as  strongly  as  I  was  able,  the  idea  of  using  our  schools  for  the  raising 
of  trees  and  the  distribution  of  trees  in  sections.  That  is,  I  advocated  the  teaching 
of  forestry  to  the  children  of  our  schools  and  making  use  of  our  schools  in  the  pro- 
motion of  general  forestry  throughout  the  country.  Now,  the  late  Dr.  Sangster  was 
a  prominent  man  in  the  educational  world  at  that  time,  and  he  congratulated  me 
personally  on  the  idea.  Since  that  time  I  have  written  to  several  papers  advocating" 
the  same  idea,  and  I  suppose,  gentlemen,  that  you  know  better  than  I  do  that  France 
is  a  country  that  is  noted  for  economy,  and  science,  and  advanced  thought.  France 
to-day  is  using  her  thousands  of  schools  and,  I  believe,  other  European  countries,  in 
the  same  way  that  I  proposed  over  30  years  ago.  Now,  I  just  bring  thia  matter  before 
you  and  I  would  like  the  Association  to  consider  the  question  and  the  importance  and 
propriety  of  using  our  schools  as  centres  for  the  promotion  of  this  great  question. 

Mr.  JoLY  DE  TvOTBiNiERE. — Alliision  has  been  made  here  to-day  by  different  speakers 
about  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  seeds  of  our  coniferous  trees.  Last  year  those 
who  were  at  our  meeting  may  perhaps  remember  that  we  had  a  gentleman  from  the 
Xew  York  Forest  Commission,  Mr.  Knechtel,  who  came  here  and  made  some  most 
interesting  remarks  about  the  work  being  done  in  the  Adirondacks,  and  in  the  propa- 
gation of  coniferous  trees  from  seed.  Among  the  interesting  things  he  told  us  was 
the  way  in  which  he  obtained  these  seeds  by  sending  out  boys  and  girls,  and  young 
men  and  women  at  the  time  they  are  cutting  trees,  say  spruce,  although,  unfortunately. 
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the  cones  are  not  fertilized  every  year.  After  they  are  gathered  the  little  cones  are 
piled  close  together  and  properly  dried.  They  are  then  placed  in  bags  together  and 
riolently  agitated — hit  up  against  a  tree  or  anything  else,  and  all  the  little  seeds  in 
the  cones  are  loosened  and  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  bag. 

Mr.  CoxANT. — Can  you  give  us  some  idea  of  the  cost  of  seed  in  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  JoLY  DE  LoTBiND§»E. — will  just  tell  you  about  this  process  first.  After  this 
process  has  been  gone  through,  you  eliminlite  the  little  chaff  and  dirt  that  remains 
with  the  seed  by  means  of  a  fanning  apparatus.  There  then  remains  the  clean  seed, 
of  which  Mr.  Knetchel  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  several  samples,  and  very  nice 
seed  it  was.  I  thought  last  spring  I  would  try  and  procure  some  white  spruce  and 
hemlock  seeds.  It  happened  to  be  a  good  year.  The  hemlock  trees  were  full  of  seed, 
as  also  were  the  white  spruce.  I  went  through  sections  where  they  had  been  cut  and 
selected  about  a  barrelful  of  likely  looking  cones.  I  spread  them  over  a  dry  attic 
and  heated  them  properly,  and  when  I  found  the  propitious  moment  had  come  I  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Knetchers  plan  of  throwing  them  around  in  a  bag. 

Mr.  Bertram. — What  time  did  you  gather  the  cones,  Mr.  Joly  ? 

Mr.  Jolt  de  Lotbiniere. — I  gathered  them  in  the  month  of  March.  The  spruce 
and  hemlock  seed  is  right  for  taking  in  the  month  of  March.  Until  that  time  the 
cones  are  closed.  In  April  and  May  the  cones  open  naturally  and  the  seed  is  blown 
awar,  but  in  March  the  seed  is  there. 

Father  Burke. — I  find  on  that  point  that  Dr.  Fernow  says  that  in  spruce  and  all 
other  trees  except  pine,  the  period  for  the  collection  of  seed  is  from  September  to 
November. 

Mr.  Joly  de  Lotbiniere. — Well,  I  would  like  to  know  what  possible  objection  there 
can  be  to  collection  in  the  spring,  for  the  seed  is  just  as  good  as  it  is  later  on  in  the 
season.  It  may  be  more  convenient  in  the  autumn  when  there  is  no  snow  on  the 
ground,  than  in  the  spring. 

Father  Burke. — Would  not  the  spruce  seed  fall  before  March  ? 

Mr.  Joly  de  Lotbiniere. — ^Not  in  Quebec.  In  the  spruce  growing  district  you 
will  find  seeds  in  the  cone  even  in  March. 

Father  Burke. — The  seed  of  pine  falls. 

Mr.  Joly  de  Lotbiniere. — ^You  will  not  find  any  seed  in  the  pine  cone  in.  the  spring 
but  you  will  find  seed  of  the  hemlock  and  spruce  at  that  time.  I  thought  by  giving 
'  J-  little  experience  that  if  it  was  well  known  by  our  prominent  seedsmen  here  how 
easy  it  was  to  collect  seed,  both  pine  and  hemlock,  and  other  coniferous  seeds,  it 
would  be  very  easy  for  them  to  send  out  men  or  boys  where  the  felling  is  going  on  and 
make  the  necessary  collection  of  cones,  treat  them  as  they  are  treated  by  the  State 
Forester  of  New  York,  and  then  we  will  all  have  an  abundant  supply  of  seed  and 
would  not  have  to  send  to  Germany  or  anywhere  else,  out  get  them  in  Canada.  Where 
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the  seed  grows  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  the  thing  can  be  done  with  very  little  expense, 
and  if  it  could  be  done  by  people  who  would  make  a  business  of  it,  I  think  it  would  be 
a  paying  business.  I  think  it  well  to  give  you  my  experience.  It  is  a  very  small  one, 
but  shows  that  if  the  matter  is  taken  up  in  a  thorough  business  way  it  can  be  done  and 
done  successfully,  all  who  use  the  seed  can  get  it,  and  whoever  takes  it  up  can  make 
money  out  of  it. 

The  Chairman. — It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  Hon. 
Mr.  Davis,'  has  done  us  the  honour  of  being  present  this  afternoon,  and  we  would  like 
to  hear  a  few  words  from  him. 

Mr.  Davis. — ^Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  being  present  with  you  this  morning  and  this  afternoon  for  a  short 
time  to  show  that  I  appreciate  the  excellent  work  which  is  being  done  by  the  Forestry 
Association  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  I  am  glad  also  to  be  here  to  listen  to  the 
excellent  papers  that  have  been  lead  to-day,  so  full  of  interest  and  practical  suggestions 
which  cannot  help  aiding  very  much  in  advancing  the  work  which  you  are  specially 
interested  in,  and  which  I  think  I  may  say  every  citizen  of  this  Province  and  this 
Dominion  ought  to  be  exceedingly  interested  in.  (Hear,  hear).  Perhaps  in  the 
position  which  I  hold  for  the  time  being  I  have  some  responsibility,  as  far  as  the 
Province  of  Ontario  is  concerned,  in  dealing  with  the  forest  reserve  matters  in  the 
larger  sphere.  Mr.  Bertram,  who  gave  us  such  an  excellent  paper,  was  good  enough 
to  make  a  slight  reference  to  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  setting  apart  permanent 
forest  reserves.  I  think  that  most  of  us  do  not  appreciate  what  that  work  will  mean 
in  years  to  come.  In  a  comparatively  short  time,  within  two  or  three  years,  there  have 
been  set  apart  of  virgin  area  unsuitable  for  agricultural  purposes  in  this  Province, 
9,000  square  miles  of  territory  for  the  purpose  of  permanent  crown  reserves,  to  be 
used  in  the  interests  of  the  people  and  for  the  production  of  valuable  timber  for  all 
time  to  come.  (Applause).  We  have  been  engaged  for  some  little  time  in  preparing 
rt'fnilations  for  handling  the  timber  of  these  reserves.  I  need  not  say  to  practical  men 
that  this  is  a  question  that  requires  a  good  deal  of  careful  consideration  and  due  delib- 
eration, that  when  we  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  it  will  be  one  that  will  be  practical  and 
useful,  and  from  which  the  people  of  this  Province  will  derive  the  best  results.  I 
hope  that,  ere  long,  we  will  have  these  regulations  completed  and  in  shape  to  put  into 
operation.  Of  course  there  is  no  great  hurry  as  we  are  not  thinking  of  disposing  in 
the  immediate  future  of  additional  timber. 

Then,  there  are  many  features  in  connection  with  forestry  outside  of  the  perman- 
ent forest  reserves  which  I  have  referred  to.  We  are  trying  to  do  a  little  in  another 
way.  That  is  re-foresting  reserves  that  have  been  cut  over  in  the  past,  and  which 
have  fallen  back  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  and  I  am  endeavouring  to  make  special 
inquiry  through  our  proper  officers  in  order  that  a  thorough  examination  may  be  made 
in  various  parts  of  the  Province  of  areas  of  this  description.  Wherever  we  find  such 
areas  suitably  large  enough  to  be  worth  while,  and  which  are  not  suitable  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  these  will  be  set  apa^t  as  reserves  for  the  purpose  of  re-forestry,  and, 
in  that  way,  will  be  of  great  advantage  in  years  to  come.  (Applause).  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  question  or  two  of  Mr.  Bertram  with  reference  to  his  paper.    There  are  many 
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things  that  occur  to  one,  but  I  Will  take  up  your  time  only  to  speak  of  two  which  im- 
piBBsed  me  when  lie  read  his  paper.  Perhaps  I  am  a  little  selfish  m  asking  for  his 
views,  because  they  are  more  matters  of  public  policy  and  legislation,  perhaps,  than  the 
forest  reserve  work  in  general.  One  is  his  reference  to  timber  berths  which  have  been 
sold,  as  I  take  it,  by  public  competition  to  certain  persons  who  are  now  the  licensees, 
and  where  the  pine  timber  only  was  sold.  I  infer  from  his  observations  that  he  thinks 
there  might  be,  in  certain  limits  of  that  description,  which  have  passed  from  the  Crown 
m  the  way  I  have  indicated,  some  policy  introduced  whereby  the  licensee  could  re- 
forest that  particular  berth.  A  policy  of  that  kind  could  only  be  worked  out  on  non- 
agricultural  lands,  as  agricultural  lands  are  required  for  settlement.  Of  course  I 
would  like  to  know  what  his  view  is  as  to  what  payment  the  Crown  should  obtain  to 
allow  a  licensee  to  continue  almost  in  perpetuity.  Forest  reserve  areas  belong  to  the 
Crown..  When  the  timber  is  sold  by  public  sale  the  bonus  derived  is  supposed  to  be  the 
value  on  the  stump  of  the  pine  timber  that  is  standing  at  that  time.  And  then  dues 
are  paid  on  timber  when  cut.  Now,  suppose  the  licensee  is  allowed  the  pine  on  that 
area  for  the  next  40  or  60  years,  what  position,  in  his  opinion,  should  the  Crown  take 
in  order  to  get  proper  revenue  from  a  licensee  under  that  policy,  because  as  adminis- 
trators of  the  people's  business  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  the  Crown  gets  all  it  is  en- 
titled to  from  the  people's  domain. 

We  are  endeavouring  to  see  whether  some  legislation  can  be  introduced  to  cover 
the  case  of  townships  in  Muskoka,  such  as  mentioi.ed  by  Mr.  Bertram,  where  we  have 
li4d  several  petitions  from  councils  of  townships  asking  that  land  sold  at  tax  sales 
might  be  bought  in  by  the  township,  and  some  of  these  areas  set  apart  as  forest  reserves 
by  the  municipalities.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Bertram,  who  has  large  experience  in 
this  matter,  what  he  would  suggest  as  to  the  management  of  these  reserves.  Should 
they  be  absolutely  under  the  control  of  the  council  of  the  municipality  ?  Would 
they  have  sufficient  experience  to  handle  these  to  advantage  ?  Or  should  we  have  a 
general  policy  directed  through  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  in  this  Province,  having  a 
certain  control  over  all  such  reserves,  and  giving  suggestions  as  to  how  they  should  be 
managed  in  the  most  up-to-date  manner  ?  Then  as  to  revenue  to  be  derived  from  them. 
What  would  he  suggest  as  to  the  utilization  of  that  revenue  ?  How  much  expenditure 
should  be  placed  upon  the  municipality  ?  Or  whether  it  should  be  managed  by  our 
Provincial  Bureau,  or  entirely  left  with  the  municipality  ? 

I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  and  am  sure  you  will  have  a  useful  and  prosperous  after- 
noon, and  if  I  can  manage  to  steal  away  from  my  departmental  and  legislative  duties 
to-morrow  I  will  be  glad  to  come  in  again  and  gain  further  information  from  you. 

Mr.  Bertram. — ^Mr.  President,  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  has  done  me 
the  honour  to  ask  me  to  advise  the  Government.  Of  course,  advice  is  very  often  cheap, 
and  it  may  be  very  easily  given,  but  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Davis  that  he 
has  put  his  finger  on  two  of  the  most  difficult  questions  he  could  ask  one,  and  as  I 
am  an  exceedingly  slow  man,  and  never  dare  make  up  my  mind  in  a  hurry,  I  have  to 
think  it  over.  Theae  two  very  points  have  been  in  my  mind  a  great  many  times.  I 
may  say  that,  some  22  or  23  years  ago,  after  retiring  as  I  thought,  from  business,  I 
by  a  mere  chance  got  into  the  lumber  business,  and  I  never  was  in  any  business  before 
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that  I  cared  anything  about.  I  think  I  must  have  been  bom  a  lumberman,  because 
I  then  entered  into  all  the  joys  and  delights  of  being  in  a  business  that  I  like,  and  I 
hope  I  will  die  a  lumberman,  I  went  to  that  beautiful  north  country — Algoma — 22 
or  23  years  ago,  from  Peterborough,  where  I  then  lived.  I  had  gone  to  the  shanties 
and  woods  and  had  a  great  deal  of  so-called  information  about  the  lumber  business. 
I  was  there  told  a  great  many  things — ^and  every  one  of  them,  without  exception,  was 
wrong.  I  was  told  that  pine  would  not  succeed  pine,,  and  a  great  many  other  things 
of  the  old  lumberman's  lore,  and  walking  around  in  the  woods  of  Algoma  I  saw  a 
great  many  things  that  did  not  altogether  agree  with  the  things  I  had  heard.  I  then 
started  to  study  myself,  and  so  little  did  I  know  that  I  did  not  know  then  that  there 
were  s^eds  within  the  cone.  I  refrained  from  reading  books  on  forestry,  so  that  I 
oould  make  my  own  individual  observations. 

Mr.  Davis. — Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  just  informed  that  I  am 
wanted  in  the  House,  and  must  leave.  ' 

Mr.  Bertram. — may  say,  Mr.  Davis,  that  I  will  think  that  over  and  possibly 
write  you.  I  will  have  to  do  that,  because  I  must  think  the  matter  out.  The  old 
formula  of  the  lumberman  was  to  cut  down  your  timber  as  quickly  as  you  can  and 
get  your  money  out  of  it  and  save  interest.  All  the  old  lumbermen  had  that  idea,  and 
I  was  wondering  if  there  was  not  a  better  plan  than  that,  and  while  we  were  on  our 
forestry  inquiry  I  found  no  better  place  than  on  my  own  limits  to  take  the  members 
of  the  Commission.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  and  not  to  detain  you,  I  may  say 
that  in  place  of  adopting  that  policy,  I  adopted  the  very  opposite  policy,  and  if  the 
grace  of  the  Ontario  Government  would  allow  me  to  keep  it,  and  I  would  live  for- 
ever, I  would  lumber  forever,  because  I  cut  no  more  each  year  than  the  accretion  of 
timber.  On  the  other  side  they  are  sending  experts  from  the  school  of  forestry  down 
to  the  southern  states  and  they  are  not  cutting  any  more  than  the  annual  growth. 
And  that  is  the  true  system  for  cutting  on  this  continent.  By  chance  Mr.  South- 
worth  and  I  came  together  at  the  Canadian  Institute,  and  we  found  out  that  there 
were  some  things  on  which  different  i>eople  thought  alike.  Canadian  lumbermen 
indulged  in  a  great  deal  of  hilarity  at  my  expense  when  I  advocated  this  policy  and 
they  thought  I  was  a  very  good,  first-class  specimen  of  a  maniac.  Now,  I  am  very  glad 
to  see  that  a  large  number  of  our  lumbermen  are  alive  to  the  value  of  the  young 
pine,  and  if  you  will  take  the  preliminary  report  of  the  Forestry  Commission, — the 
late  Mr.  Bathbun  and  myself,  the  two  lumbermen  on  it,  and  Mr.  Southworth  and 
some  other  gentlemen — ^you  will  see  the  exact  facts,  and  if  any  of  you  have  a  pine  tree 
eight  or  ten  inches,  not  fit  for  cutting,  I  say  keep  it  and  it  will  pay  you  double  the 
interest  of  any  bank  or  loaning  institution  in  the  world.  It  is  for  the  interests  of 
the  country,  and  I  certainly  think  it  is  for  the  interests  of  ourselves,  as  well.  1  will 
look  into  the  questions  asked  by  Mr.  Davis,  who  is  trying  to  get  all  the  money  he  can 
for  the  Province.  The  Provincial  authorities  never  sell  their  hen  on  a  rainy  day,  and 
if  the  Government  could  see  a  chance  whereby  th^y  are  likely  to  get  some  advantage 
of  us  they  will  get  it  and  I  will  not  commit  myself.  I  can  assure  them  that  if  I  care 
for  lumber  under  license  to  me  for  16  or  20  years  I  am  quite  entitled  to  some  interest 
in  it.  I  shall  try  and  give  the  Government  some  discreet  reply.  It  is  quite  a  diffi- 
cult matter. 
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Mr.  Stewabt. — just  want  to  congratulate  the  members  of  the  Canadian  Forestry 
Association  who  advocated  our  coming  to  Toronto.  I  think  the  success  of  this  meet-* 
ing  shows  the  wisdom  of  coming  here  to-day.  We  have  entirely  different  men  here 
:rom  what  we  had  at  Ottawa,  and  that  is  the  result  of  moving  from  one  part  to  another^ 
In  past  meetings  we  have  been  favoured,  I  think,  with  very  eminent  foresters  from 
ihe  United  States.  Dr.  Fernow  has  been  with  us,  and  also  Dr.  Sebenk,  and  others, 
unfortunately  they  have  not  been  able  to  come  to-^day.  But  fortunately  we  have  a 
gentleman  here  whom  many  of  you  will  know  from  his  writings,  and  who  is  now  a 
professor  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  He  has  been  kind  enough  to  come  here 
to-day.  He  is  experienced  in  forestry  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States* 
Mr.  President,  I  just  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Professor  Filibert 
Both  is  here,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  give  him  an  opportunity  to  address  the 
meeting. 

The  Chairman. — It  gives  me  great- pleasure  to  call  upon  Professor  Roth,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  before  he  takes  his  stand,  I  would  just  like  to  say  that 
iiere  is  a  sample  of  pine  growth  that  I  gave  to  Mr.  Southworth  last  year.  The  piece 
of  pine  I  got  myself,  I  have  retained  one  piece  and  gave  the  other  to  Mr.  Southworth. 
The  rings  on  this  piece  show  the  age  of  the  tree  to  have  been  37  years,  and  the  timber 
i&  22  inches  in  diameter. 

Mr.  Little. — How  high  was  the  growth  taken? 

The  Chairman. — cannot  answer  you  that. 

Mr.  Bertbam. — ^Where  did  it  grow,  Mr.  President? 

The  Chairman. — It  grew  on  the  Ottawa  river,  opposite  Jocko  river,  on  the  Quebec 

side. 

Mr.  Bertram. — ^It  was  not  in  any  Crown  territory? 

The  Chairman. — It  was  grown  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  I  think  the  country 
Bad  been  burnt  over  a  few  years  ago.  It  now  gives  me  pleasure  to  call  upon  Pro- 
fessor Roth. 

Professor  Roth. — ^Mr.  President,  members  of  the  association,  gentlemen.  It 
certainly  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  here  with  you  to-day.  It  is  not  only  a  pleasure, 
it  is  fairly  an  inspiration  to  be  with  you.  I  do  not  exaggerate,  and  I  say  it  not 
to  flatter  you,  but  I  doubt  if  I  have  attended  any  forestry  meeting  in  the  United 
States  that  has  come  up,  in  the  practicalness  of  the  discussions,  or  in  the  enthusiasm 
or  general  depth  of  thought  and  feeling  to  this  meeting  here  to-day.  I  fear  that  by 
taking  up  your  time  in  this  way  I  am  interrupting  the  good  work  that  is  going  on. 
I  think  the  papers  are  of  such  an  important  nature  and  that  there  have  been  subjects 
put  before  yon  of  an  importance  that  very  few  people  in  the  world  can  realize,  and  I 
fear  that  I  am  cutting  short  the  discussion  and  the  consequent  good  that  should 
follow  these  discussions.  1  do  not  wish  to  interrupt,  therefore,  and  will  merely  say  a 
few  words  concerning  our  work  in  the  States,  believing  that  perhaps  some  of  the 
things  I  shall  mention  reflect  on  affairs  here  in  Canada  and  may  thus  prove  perhaps 
M[>fal  in  these  valuable  and  important  discussions.   You  all  know  that  we  are  moving. 
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Our  national  Government  has  set  aside  upward  of  sixty  million  acres  of  land  as  forest 
Reserves.  These  reserves  stretch  from  Arizona  to  Alaska  and  represent  a  variety  of 
conditions  of  climate,  ground  an^  forest.  They  contain  the  stately  red  fir  in  Wash- 
ington and  are  covered  by  a  mere  chaparral  in  Southern  California,  where  the  tree 
is  the  exception  and  the  brush  cover  takes  the  place  of  the  forest.  We  owe  these 
reserves  to  the  efforts  of  the  American  Forestry  Association,  one  of  whose  founders, 
Mr.  Wm.  Little,  of  Montreal,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  having  with  us  here  to-day. 
The  Forest  Reserve  policy  was  opposed  at  first,  the  people  were  being  misled  by 
demagogues.  Their  representatives  in  Congress  thought  it  a  policy  of  obstruction 
which  would  hinder  the  rapid  development  of  the  west.  Ten  years  of  trial  have 
demonstrated  that  the  policy  is  correct  and  the  most  ardent  friends  of  the  reserves 
•  are  the  people  of  the  districts  where  the  reserves  are  located.  To  be  sure,  we  have  a 
champion  who  is  perhaps  less  strongly  represented  in  your  land  than  in  ours.  It  is 
the  irrigator,  the  conqueror  of  the  arid  west.  He  is  an  intelligent  farmer  who,  in 
spite  of  all  the  sophism  of  snowdrift  theories  which  have  been  preached  to  him  by 
pseudo-scientists  and  others,  knows  perfectly  well  that  his  case  can  be  summed  up 
in  four  words:  *No  forest,  no  water.'  And  this  farmer  has  expressed  himself  in- 
telligently and  strongly,  and  to-day  there  is  no  better  friend  of  forest  reserves  than 
the  irrigator  of  our  arid  west,  from  California  and  Arizona  clear  to  Montana  and 
Washington.  On  these  reserves  the  Government  keeps  things  in  its  o^n  hands.  The 
mine  owner  or  lumberman  can  buy  a  million  or  ten  million  feet  of  timber,  but  the 
trees  he  cuts  are  marked  for  him,  he  must  get  through  his  woric  in  a  stipulated  time, 
and  he  must  take  care  of  all  debris  left  in  cutting.  There  was  opposition  ;  we  were 
told,  'We  cannot  afford  to  do  these  things,  they  are  impracticable.'  But  they  were 
done,  and  they  have  proven  feasible  and  the  woods  and  the  country  have  been  the 
better  for  them. 

The  work  is  progressing  in  other  directions.  With  Secretary  Wilson  as  its  able 
head,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  doing  excellent  work  in  forestry.  Under 
Professor  Pinchot  its  Bureau  of  Forestry  is  advising  and  assisting  the  people  to  a 
better  care  of  the  forests.  Farmers  and  lumbermen  alike  are  availing  themselves  of 
its  assistance.  We  have  one  of  its  men  to-day  in  Michigan  visiting  different  farmers 
who  have  applied  for  this  assistance,  and  telling  them  what  to  do,  where  and  what  to 
cut,  what  and  how  to  plant. 

Besides  the  National  Government,  the  States  themselves  are  moving  in  forestry 
matters.  You  all  know  of  the  good  work  in  the  State  of  New  York,  with  its  fine 
Adirondack  park  or  reserve.  You  know  of  its  school,  which  was  closed  on  account  of 
some  personal  squabbles,  but  which  is  soon  to  be  re-established,  for  it  was  a  good 
thing,  and  a  good  thing  always  outlives  all  kinds  of  criticism.  The  State  of  New 
York  has  realized  at  last  one  of  the  greatest  principles  in  human  welfare,  and  that  is 
that  it  is  not  a  good  thing  to  put  a  poor  man  on  a  poor  acre.  If  you  want  to  put  a 
poor  man  somewhere,  put  him  on  good  land.  Give  away  your  good  land  if  you  want 
to  be  liberal,  but  keep  poor  non-agricultural  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  State.  The 
Eastern  United  States  have  at  last  realized  that  the  people  of  Europe,  with  two 
thousand  years'  experience  probably  know  something,  and  that  if  the  progressive  peo- 
ple of  Europe  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  unsafe  to  place  poor  lands  into 
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poor  hands,  and  let  them  deteriorate  into  wast<^  land  and  desert,  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple is  probably  true  with  us.  At  any  rate,  New  York  is  buying  Adirondack  lands, 
even  though  she  pays  $3,60  per  acre  tor  lands  which  she  sold  at  five  cents  per  acre 
in  the  days  when  the  policy  was :  ^  Get  rid  of  the  land.'  The  State  of  Pennsylvania 
following  New  York.  She  has  a  good  code  of  laws,  a  good  Forest  Commission, 
nearly  a  million  acres  of  forest  reserves,  and  is  buying  lands  at  a  price  not  to  exceed 
$5  per  acre.  Wisconsin  passed  an  Act  last  year  declaring  all  its  lands  forest  reserve. 
These  lands  are  in  scattered  bodies  and  the  case  resembles  your  Muskoka  problem. 
Yet  Wisconsin  preferred  to  declare  and  hold  them  as  forest  reserve.  There  is  wisdom 
in  this,  for  it  is  an  experience  of  centuries,  that  while  the  private  man  makes  the 
best  fanner,  the  State  makes  the  better  forester,  and  in  most  cases  has  made  the  only 
safe  and  good  forester.  As  an  illustration  1  might  mention  my  birth  place,  the  little 
State  of  Wurtemberg,  just  north  of  the  Alps.  It  has  been  conservative  in  its  forestry 
matters  for  centuries.  When  the  French  Revolution  inspired  the  sense  of  liberty, 
some  of  the  other  German  States,  notably  Prussia  and  Austria,  felt  called  upon  to 
modify  their  forest  laws  and  sell  the  lands  to  private  people,  Wurtemberg  clung  to  its 
gains.  The  wisdom  of  this  policy  has  been  demonstrated  by  a  century  of  experience, 
and  the  other  States  are  gradually  returning  to  the  point  where  they  left  off  a  cen- 
tniy  ago.  Wurtemherg  as  a  State  holds  all  it  can,  and  whenever  poor,  dilapidated 
farm  lands  are  offered  for  sale,  they  are  bought  for  forestry  purposes.  What  the 
land  can  do  as  forest  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  as  high  as  $40  per  acre  are 
paid  for  such  lands,  and  that  in  a  country  nearly  one-third  in  forest  (not  waste  and 
such  lands)  with  wood  nearly  as  cheap  as  in  parts  of  our  States. 

To  return,  I  wish  to  caU  your  attention  to  the  work  of  a  few  others  of  our  States. 
California  is  spending  $15,000  in  co-operation  with  the  National  Bureau  of  Forestry, 
to  find  out  what  it  has  and  what  it  ought  to  do.  Several  other  States  are  becoming 
active.  The  States  of  Montana,  Wyoming  and  Washing^n  have  quit  throwing  away 
<:  1!  1?  and  hold  all  State  lands  at  no  less  than  $10  per  acre.  Minnesota  has  a  Forest 
Commission,  good  fire  laws  and  a  machinery  to  enforce  them,  and  is  beginning  to  set 
iside  forest  reserves.  Connecticut  has  its  forest  school  and  a«  state  forester  em- 
powered to  buy  lands,  and  similar  activity  is  shown  throughout  the  New  England 
Sutes. 

We  in  Michigan  have  a  problem  similar  to  yours.  We  have  the  old  pinery  lands 
^•"nverted  into  burned-over  wastes,  just  as  you  see  them  in  parts  of  this  province. 
Mnch  of  this  land  has  become  delinquent  for  taxes,  about  one-sixth  of  the  area  of 
the  State  was  reported  *  in  soak '  in  this  way.  For  years  the  State  has  followed 
a  liberal  policy  and  disposed  of  these  lands  at  prices  from  ten  cents  up,  in  order  to 
?et  them  settled  up.  This  has  not  met  with  the  success  it  deserved.  The  State's 
liberality  was  misused  and  we  have  learned  that  a  good  farmer,  the  kind  we  want 
and  need,  does  not  take  land  simply  because  it  is  cheap.  Michigan  has  adopted  a  new 
policy,  it  has  set  aside  a  small  portion  of  these  lands  as  forest  reserve.  We  hope  to  set 
^ut  50,000  trees,  and  start  a  forest  nursery  this  spring,  and  in  time  we  hope  to  cover 
8  part  of  these  lands  with  growing  timber.  We  hope  that  the  State  will  continue  this 
good  work  and  keep  the  lands  which  good  farmers  evidently  are  not  anxious  to  under- 
take. Michigan  has  progressed  otherwise.    The  University  and  also  the  Agricultural 
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College  are  teaching  forestry  and  we  hope  soon  to  have  a  competent  set  of  men  to 
wrestle  with  our  problem. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  few  signs  of  activity  which  may  interest  you  by  reason 
of  their  similarity  to  your  conditions.  There  is  just  one  thing  I  would  emphasize, 
and  this  is :  If  the  private  man  makes  the  good  farmer  and  the  State  the  better  for- 
ester, I  hope  you  will  see  your  way  clear  to  holding  on  to  your  lands.  I  confidently 
hope  that  you  will,  for  you  have  made  a  good  start  and  a  timely  start,  better  and 
sooner  than  we,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  hold  and  hold  tight  every  acre  of  land  which 
is  not  actual  farm  land.  Do  not  turn  it  over  to  the  town  or  county,  to  the  mercy  of 
the  peanut  politician,  where  a  personal  greed  will  always  put  foremost  that  dangerous 
phrase  and  motto  of  the  short-sighted  and  greedy:  *  Posterity  has  done  nothing  for 
me,  I  need  the  money,  need  it  badly  and  need  it  now.'   Gentlemen  I  thank  you. 

EDUCATION  IN  FORESTRY. 

PROFESSOR  JAMES  LOUDON^  M.A.^  LL.D.,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO. 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen.  This  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association.  Distance  from 
the  place  of  meeting  and  the  pressure  of  other  duties  has  caused  my  absence,  not  any 
want  of  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  Association,  or  interest  in  its  proceedings. 
I  consider  that  the  Association  has  achieved  a  great  deal  during  the  five  years  of  its 
existence;  in  awakening  a  widespread  interest  in  forestry;  in  assembling  together 
from  all  parts  of  Canada  representative  men  to  discuss  the  many  problems  which 
present  themselves ;  and  in  issuing  the  valuable  reports  which,  I  may  say,  I  have  read 
as  they  appeared  with  interest  and  profit.  For,  Mr.  President^,  I  n^d  hardly  tell  you 
that  I  am  not  a  forester,  nor  the  son  of  a  forester,  but  I  have  for  some  years  back 
realized  the  importance  of  the  subject  in  Canada,  and  I  have  been  trying  to  get  light 
on  it  from  available  sources,  and  among  these  sources  I  Value  your  reports  very 
highly. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  introduce  a  discussion  on  Education  in  Forestry, 
the  necessity  for  it,  ways  and  means  for  its  practical  realization.  Now,  although 
education  in  forestry  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  necessity  years  ago,  I  feel  that  the  chances 
of  success  have  been  greatly  increased  through  the  preliminary  work  done  by  your 
Association.  Information  on  the  subject  has  been  thus  diffused,  public  interest  has 
been  aroused;  in  short  you  have  contributed  largely  to  provide  that  basis  of  public 
opinion  which  is  necessary  for  any  importapt  movement. 

It  is  instructive  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the  rapid  progress  of  the  movement  in 
the  United  States.  There  we  see  that  within  a  very  few  years  a  preliminary  cam- 
paign, such  as  is  now  being  waged  here,  has  resulted  in  the  organization  of  several 
important  schools  of  forestry,  a  lively  interest  among  leading  men  of  business  and 
politicians  (including  President  Roosevelt),  the  establishment  of  a  central  Bureau 
of  Forestry  at  Washington,  of  Departments  of  Forestry  in  several  of  the  States,  and 
the  widespread  application  of  systematic  forestry.  It  is,  in  short,  regarded  as  a  busi- 
ness proposition,  and  a  practical  matter.  This  is,  I  imagine,  what  we  wish  to  bring 
about  here,  and  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Forestry,  like  technical  education  in  general,  suffers  from  popular  misconcep- 
tions. I  do  not,  of  course,  need  to  clear  up  these  misconceptions  as  far  as  this  As- 
sociation is  concerned,  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ordinary 
layman,  that  a  fire-ranger  is  not  a  forester — no  more  a  forester  than  a  navvy  is  an 
engineer — that  a  forester's  business  is  not  to  prevent  the  cutting  down  of  trees,  but  to 
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see  them  cut  down  to  the  best  advantage,  that  he  is  not  a  botanist  let  loose  to  air  his 
fads  at  the  expense  of  others.  What  a  training  in  forestry  really  implies  may  per- 
haps be  best  seen  by  examining  the  course  of  study  in  an  institution  like  that  of  the 
Tale  School  of  Forestry,  which  represents  about  the  highest  type  of  forest  school 
as  yet  evolved  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Presupposing  a  good  general  preliminary 
education,  somewhat  higher  than  our  university  matriculation,  let  us  look  at  the 
curriculum  of  the  Yale  School,  particularly  as  regards  the  relative  importance  attached 
to  the  various  subjects.  This  course  is  of  two  years'  duration,  with  a  session  of 
36  weeks  each  year.  The  courses  of  the  first  year  include  a  thorough  training  in  the 
sciences  that  are  fundamental  for  the  profession,  and  a  preliminary  training  in 
forestry.  The  second  year  is  mainly  devoted  to  technical  forestry.  Looking  at  the 
course  as  a  whole  (including  the  two  years)  we  arrive  at  the  following  proportions : — 
Out  of  a  total  of  2,280  hours  of  class-work  and  field-work  together,  we  have  1,602 
hours  for  technical  forestry  proper,  and  678  hours  for  the  remaining  subjects,  divided 
up  as  follows  :  botany,  420  ;  mineralogy,  geology  and  meteorology,  114  ;  engineering, 
1(^,  and  zoology,  36.  These  latter  subjects  require  no  remark.  Under  the  head  of 
technical  forestry  we  have,  after  a  general  introduction  to  forestry,  such  subjects  as 
silvicidture,  forest  mensuration,  forest  management,  forest  technology  (including 
nature  and  uses  of  woods),  lumbering,  forest  protection  and  administration.  An  en- 
tire term  of  12  weeks  is  devoted  to  practical  forestry  in  the  woods,  besides  some  prac- 
tical work  in  previous  terms  in  forests  adjoining  New  Haven. 

I  have  referred  to  the  Yale  curriculum  somewhat  in  detail  because  it  served  in  a 
general  way  as  a  model  for  the  course  of  study  laid  down  by  the  Senate  of  the  Pro- 
vincial University  in  the  curriculum  adopted  in  November,  1902.  (I  should  state 
here,  parenthetically,  that  the  Senate  statute  embodying  this  curriculum  still  awaits 
the  sanction  of  the  Government).  Our  course  extends  over  three  winter  and  two 
summer  sessions.  The  standard  for  entrance  is  that  of  junior  matriculation,  or  of 
third  year's  standing  in  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College.  The  work  of  the  first  year 
is  largely  scientific — biology,  chemistry,  physics,  geology — and  includes  English,  mathe- 
matics, French  and  German.  The  second  and  third  years  include  further  instruction 
in  the  sciences  and  in  their  application  to  forestry,  together  with  a  treatment  of  the 
various  subdivisions  of  forestry  proper.  The  two  summer  sessions  are  devoted  to 
practical  work  in  the  forest. 

Now,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  understand  me  as  saying  that  the  graduates  who  have 
completed  such  a  curriculum  as  either  of  the  above  are  fully  trained  foresters.  It 
might  not  be  expedient  to  put  these  young  men  at  once  in  charge  of  important  forest 
interests,  any  more  than  it  would  be  safe  to  put  a  newly-fledged  young  doctor  in 
charge  of  a  ease  of  serious  illness,  or  a  young  engineer  in  charge  of  a  transcontinental 
railway.  But  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  young  professional  man  has  laid 
down  the  scientific  basis,  has  received  his  special  technical  training,  and  has  faced 
the  various  typical  problems  which  will  present  themselves  in  his  future  career.  Like 
the  other  professional  men  referred  to,  he  lacks  experience,  and  the  development  of 
tis  powers  to  face  new  problems.  This  he  will  get  in  time,  just  as  it  is  acquired  in 
other  professions.  But  we  cannot  have  the  thoroughly  qualified  expert  without  special 
training  in  his  profession,  and  this  it  is  the  function  of  the  forestry  school  to  provide. 

An  important  practical  question  arises  at  this  point.  What  do  we  propose  to  do 
with  our  trained  forester  when  we  have  produced  him?  I  have  been  told  more  than 
onoe  that  to  create  a  supply  of  trained  foresters  for  Canada  would  amount  to  spoil- 
ing so  many  young  men  for  some  other  useful  career,  only  to  leave  them  stranded  at 
the  end  of  their  course,  without  the  hope  of  employment.  I  remember  to  have  heard 
a  similar  objection  urged  about  thirty  years  ago  with  regard  to  the  engineering  pro- 
fession in  Ontario,  when  I  advocated  the  establishment  of  an  engineering  school. 
Nobody  raises  that  objection  now  with  reference  to  engineering,  and  I  venture  to  pre- 
'iict  that  nobody  will  raise  it  with  regard  to  forestry  even  ten  years  after  the  estab- 
Hsfament  of  a  school. 
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Let  me  say  that  if  our  trained  foresters  are  not  employed  it  will  not  be  for  the 
want  of  important  interests  in  which  the  special  knowledge  of  the  forester  would  be 
of  the  very  greatest  profit.  Who  will  assert  that  the  administration  of  the  Crown 
forest  lands  of  Ontario  has  hitherto  been  ideally  perfect,  or  that  lumbering  has  always 
been  conducted  with  due  regard  to  ultimate  economy,  or  that  the  farmer  has  managed 
his  woodlands  to  his  own  best  advantage  and  that  of  the  country  as  a  whole?  And 
what  is  true  of  the  pjist  will  be  true  of  the  future,  unless  some  systematic  policy  in- 
volving the  utilization  of  expert  direction  is  adopted.  If  such  a  policy  is  not  adopted, 
it  will  only  be  because  of  the  apathy  or  the  want  of  intelligence  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  I  have  more  faith  in  the  intelligence  and  business  foresight  of  Canada  than 
to  suppose  that  this  is  possible. 

We  may,  I  think,  infer  what  will  happen  here  by  what  is  happening  in  the  United 
States.  The  circumstances  of  the  two  countries  are  closely  parallel — vast'  tracts  of 
forests,  once  thought  inexhaustible,  have  disappeared,  and  a  pressing  necessity  arises 
for  economy  of  the  remnant  and  the  production  of  new  forests  for  future  needs.  So 
far,  the  parallel  holds  good,  but  ,as  usual,  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  a  step 
in  advance  of  us.  They  have  already  begun  to  utilize  the  forester  in  a  profitable 
way;  we  have  not.  They  have  felt  the  necessity  of  the  forester,  they  have  imported 
him  from  abroad,  they  have  founded  schools  of  forestry,  and  they  have  established  a 
great  national  bureau  of  forestry  at  Washington,  supported  at  great  expense  by  .the 
State,  and  of  itself  requiring  the  services  of  more  trained  foresters  than  the  schools 
can  supply. 

The  Washington  bureau  may  serve  as  an  example  of  scientific  forestry  organized 
by  the  Government.  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  its  work  may  be  obtained  by  re- 
ferring to  a  few  examples  taken  from  its  report  of  1902.  (1.)  Applications  for  expert 
advice  as  to  the  forest  management  of  private  lands  covering  an  aggregate  of  ^,709,120 
acres  had  been  received,  and  of  these  applications  the  bureau  was  able  to  deal  with 
only  84,  owing  to  the  lack  of  men  and  money.  The  work  of  the  bureau  in  preparing 
working  plans  for  economic  lumbering  in-  five  of  the  national  forest  reserves  was  con- 
tinued. These  reserves  comprise  a  total  of  58,850,925  acres.  More  important  still  in 
their  ultimate  results  are  the  forest  investigations  carried  on  by  the  bureau,  investiga- 
tions which  concern  not  only  the  private  owner,  but  the  nation  at  large,  covering  such 
subjects  as  commercial  woods,  studies  of  forest  conditions  in  various  States,  fires  and 
grazing,  turpentine  orcharding,  the  production  of  timber  for  railway  necessities,  &c. 
The  work  also  covered  the  superintendence  of  tree-planting  plans  in  29  States  and 
Territories  and  172  different  localities. 

A  notable  example  of  the  investigations  mentioned  above  is  the  inquiry  of  Dr. 
Hermann  von  Schrenk  into  the  timber  rot  in  the  forest  reserves  of  South  Dakota. 
In  this  reserve  he  found  on  the  stump  about  600,000,000  feet  of  dead  and  dying  timber. 
The  death  and  subsequent  decay  of  the  trees,  Dr.  Schrenk  has  shown  to  be  caused  by 
a  pine-destroying  beetle  and  certain  fungi,  and  he  makes  a  series  of  recommendations, 
which,  if  followed,  will  result  in  saving  a  very  large  part  of  the  dead  wood. 

The  Biltmore  estate  will  show  what  scientific  forestry  is  doing  for  the  private 
owner.  Before  its  purchase  by  G.  W.  Vanderbilt,  this  estate  was  a  desert,  all  the 
marketable  timber  having  been  removed  and  the  land  devastated  by  fire,  drought  and 
the  pasturing  of  cattle.  "  Under  working  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  and 
afterwards  carried  out  by  Dr.  Schenck,  it  has  become  a  valuable  property,  on  which 
the  returns,  though  remote,  are  assured,  a  'gilt-edged'  investment,  as  it  is  termed 
by  the  Scientific  American, 

As  to  forestry  methods  practised  by  corporations,  I  may  say  that  several  rail- 
way companies  in  the  United  States  (amongst 'them  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad)  have 
planted  forests  of  their  own  for  the  production  of  ties.  This  venture  is  proving  most 
successful.  This  work  also  demands  the  supervision  of  the  expert  forester  ,and  is  not 
undertaken,  you  may  be  sure,  for  sentimental  reasons.  It  is  a  matter  of  dollars  and 
cents. 
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But  you  will  ask  how  can  the  forester  be  usefully  employed  here  ?    There  are,  I 
imagine,  three  spheres  of  usefulness  open  to  him : — 
(1.)  As  superintendent  of  Crown  forest  lands; 
(2.)  As  an  adviser  of  the  lumberman ; 
(3.)  As  a  guide  to  the  farmer. 

I  do  not  need  to  elaborate  the  first  of  these  heads  very  much.  The  field  is  almost 
unlimited.  Mr.  Southworth,  Director  of  Forestry  for  Ontario,  tells  us  on  this  point 
that  there  are  in  the  province  some  40,000,000  acres  of  lands  suitable  only  for  forest 
rsserves,  with  an  estimated  annual  yield  of  some  6,000,000,000  feet  in  perpetuity,  if 
properly  managed,  I  may  add.  Here  is  ample  scope  for  the  best  energies  of  a  large 
number  of  trained  foresters  in  perpetuity  also. 

If  the  lumberman  here  will  take  example  by  his  far-sighted  colleague  of  the 
Tnited  States,  who  now  begins  to  look  forward  to  a  second  crop,  he  also  will  have 
need  of  the  forester,  and  if  he  is  not  disposed  to  assume  this  attitude,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  see  that  he  conducts  his  operations  in  such  a  manner  that  there 
may  be  a  second  crop  for  future  generations.  The  case  of  the  farmer  is  simple.  What 
lie  needs  is  knowledge,  and  this  it  is  the  function  of  the  forester  to  impart.  In  order 
to  achieve  any  particular  result  in  re-forestry,  the  farmer  'must  be  instructed  in  the 
subject,  and  his  work  superintended  and  directed  at  least  at  the  outset,  just  as  it  has 
proTed  necessary  and  useful  to  instruct  him  in  the  art  of  dairying  or  the  breeding  of 
slock.  He  will  not  acquire  this  knowledge  by  his  own  initiative,  and  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Government  to  encourage  his  efforts  by  providing  expert  advice  and  sup- 
erintendence, just  as  it  has  proved  necessary  in  other  branches  of  agriculture. 

The  first  practical  step  in  the  direction  of  securing  a  supply  of  home-bred  Can- 
idian  foresters  has  not  yet  been  taken  by  the  Government.  It  means  the  establish- 
of  a  Provincial  School  of  Forestry,  and  the  cost  need  not  exceed  at  the  outset 
more  than  a  few  thousand  dollars  annually.  Having  regard  to  the  vast  interests  in- 
volved, to  the  certainty  of  profitable  results,  and  the  future  prosperity  of  our  countrj% 
I  can  imagine  no  safer  investment. 

The  Chairman. — Gentlemen,  the  whole  question  is  open  for  discussion  and  we  will 
^  glad  to  hear  any  remarks  that  members  may  make. 

ifr.  Bertram.— I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Both  whether  they  are  buying  these  lands 
in  Michigan  from  private  parties  altogether,  and  whether  there  are  any  wild  lands  in 
Michigan  belonging  to  the  General  Govenmient.  ^ 

Mr.  EoTH. — ^In  the  first  place  the  State  of  Michigan  is  not  buying  lands.  The 
State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  State  of  New  York  are  to-day  the  only  two  states  of 
the  Union  that  are  buying  lands.  Michigan  is  establishing  its  forest  reserves  merely 
3Tit  of  taxes  on  title  lands  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  portion  of  the  six  million  acres,  of  which 
^  spoke  as  being  '  in  soak '  for  taxes. 

Mr.  Bertram. — ^Bought  by  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Roth. — They  are  not  bought  by  the  State,  exactly.  An  acre  of  land  in 
Michigan  becomes  delinquent  for  taxes.  It  is  offered  for  sale  by  the  tax  oflScers.  If 
it  is  not  bought  by  anyone  the  State  buys  it  in  as  it  were.  It  may  re-advertise  and 
sell  them  over  again  in  five  years.  The  acre  of  land  so  bought  or  redeemed  is  deeded 
to  the  State  of  Michigan,  not  to  the  county,  as  is  done  in  some  states,  and  we  have  in 
this  way  a  large  number  of  tracts,  a  great  deal  of  land  whicH  is  tax  title  land,  and  it 
a  from  these  tax  title  lands  that  the  State  has  reserved  now  the  forest  reserves. 
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Father  Burke. — Have  you  no  other  Forest  reserve  beside  that  ? 

Mr.  Roth. — No,  we  have  no  federal  reserves.  To  be  sure  there  are  wild  lands  in 
our  State,  some  belonging  to  the  lumber  firms  of  former  days,  some  belonging  to  the 
speculators  who  have  bought  them  with  a  view  of  making  grazing  tracts  of  them; 
and  we  have  a  small  amoimt  of  federal  government  land  in  the  State  yet,  but  the  great 
mass  of  real  State  land,  I  venture  to  say,  is  delinquent  tax  title  land. 

Mr.  Bertram. — The  reason  I  ask  is,  I  have  had  some  communication  with  the 
President  of  the  Bureau  in  Michigan,  asking  information  as  to  how  those  lands  could 
be  re-forested*,  and  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  they  had  was  the  getting  of  sufficient 
quantities  of  land  together  in  one  place.  For  instance,  I  have  been  in  Michigan  where 
the  forest  has  burnt  over  hundreds  of  acres  and  where  there  was  hardly  a  tree  on  it. 
I  do  not  very  well  see  or  understand  hoXv  in  Michigan  you  can  get  a  proper  forest  re- 
serve in  an  area  more  suitable  for  agriculture.  Have  you  gone  to  private  individuals 
and  bought  it  ?   Have  you  gone  that  length  ? 

Mr.  Roth. — ^No,  the  land  has  reverted  to  the  State,  and  the  State  claims  to  be 
the  owner  of  the  area  from  the  day  the  man  ceases  to  pay  taxes.  The  State  says,  *  I 
am  part  owner  of  that  land,  according  to  the  amount  of  taxes  that  are  due  upon  it.' 
After  a  certain  number  of  years  which  the  man  has  to  redeem  that  land,  the  title  is 
in  the  State.  The  title  has  been  disputed  and  some  of  the  lower  courts  have  stated 
that  the  title  is  not  a  good  one.  New  York  State,  it  is  true,  has  decreed  that  a  tax 
title  is  as  good  a  title  as  one  can  have  to  the  land.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  land  there 
in  tracts  of  one  section  or  more,  and  I  would  say  here  that  it  is  a  question  altogether 
of  forest  management  whether  it  is  not  better  to  have  a  whole  lot  of  people  scattered 
through  your  forest  reserve  than  to  have  a  stretch  40  miles  in  extent  without  a  man  to 
help  you  in  case  of  fire.  We  have  found  our  ranger  has  had  to  ride  a  day's  ride  to  get 
help,  and  then  he  could  not  do  anything  with  the  fire  when  he  did  get  help.  What  we  • 
would  like  to  have  in,  Michigan — at  least  that  is  my  own  personal  opinion — is  to  have 
the  lands  in  this  way  :  that  we  take  the  poor  land  and  the  agriculturist  may  have 
the  good  land  and  make  farms  of  it  in  order  that  he  may  help  us  and  we  may  help  him. 

Mr.  Bertram. — That  is  very  good  so  far,  but  that  was  not  the  idea  in  my  mind 
when  I  asked  you  the  question.  Take  an  area  of,  say  100,000  acres,  altogether  unfit 
for  farm  land,  or  nearly  so,  and  one  part  of  it  comes  into  your  possession  in  the  way 
you  say,  by  tax  sale,  and  you  get  possession  of  it.  But  here  is  another  part  of  the  very- 
same  kind  of  land,  utterly  unfit,  and  no  means  of  getting  possession  of  it.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  you  are  goipg  to  be  successful  in  the  establishment  of  a  forest  reserve 
you  should  have  some  means  of  getting  possession  of  this  land.  Whether  you  have 
succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  it  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Roth. — agree  with  you  most  heartily.  Our  State  of  Michigan  could  do 
nothing  better  than  pass  a  law  right  away  which  would  enable  the  State  Land  Com- 
missioner to  buy  every  acre  of  waste  land.  More,  it  ought  to  enable  him  to  say  to  a 
man,  '  Very  well,  you  ke^  it,  and  you  see  to  it  that  a  fire  does  not  start  on  your  land 
and  we  will  see  that  a  fire  does  not  start  on  our  side.'   In  other  words,  we  should  quit 
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looking  upon  a  man's  land  imperty  as  though  it  belonged  to  him  absolutel^^d  mrcon- 
ditionally  and  without  any  reference  to  other  people's  welfare. 

r 

Mr.  Stewart. — am  glad  this  discussion  came  up  with  regard  to  these  reserves. 
1  am  just  going  to  Winnipeg  next  week  to  make  a  report  on  certain  reserves  in  the 
province  of  Manitoba,  in  the  Hiding  Mountains.  There  is  one  township  that  has  been 
partly  taken  up  and  I  believe  the  land  is  fairly  good,  at  least.  There  ib  one  point, 
bowevejr,  that  has  not  been  touched  upon.  Although  that  land  is  good  there  it  is  on 
a  \ratershed,  and  even  though  the  land  is  good  to  produce  crops  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  timber  on  that  watershed  for  the  benefit  of  the  surrounding  territory.  If  we 
destroy  the  Riding  Mountains,  some  46  townships,  we  simply  destroy  a  large  and  most 
fertile  portion  of  that  province.  Now,  it  may  generally  be  right  enough  to  simply 
reserve  land  which  may  be  useless  for  agriculture,  and  here  is  a  case  where  may  be 
found  land  already  fitted  for  agriculture  reserved  simply  for  the  benefit,  it  is  as  the  basis 
of  the  reservoir  that  supplies  a  large  area  that  is  dependent  on  it.  This  setting  aside 
■f  rtser\-es  is  a  matter  that  has  engaged  my  attention  ever  since  I  undertook  the  man- 
agement of  the  forestry  of  the  Dominon.  If  there  is  any  part  of  the  Dominion  where 
forest  reserves  need  attention  it  is  in  the  sparsely-timbered  districts  of  the  west,  because 
if  we  destroy,  as  I  said  before,  the  timber  in  certain  localities  there,  the  headwaters 
of  these  streams,  we  simply  destroy  the  land  adjoining  the  headwaters.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  husbandman  of  the  plains  does  not  now  fear  the  summer  frost  half 
aa  much  as  he  does  the  summer  drouth,  and  it  is  necessary,  and  will  be  found  necessary 
tlifife  at  least,  I  think,  to  set  aside  land  for  forestry  purposes  for  the  benefit  it  is  for 
supplying  an  even  run-off  for  the  water.  There  is  one  point  connected  with  these 
reserves,  that  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  in  this  northern  country,  deserve  consider- 
ation. You  have  perhaps  the  greatest  water  power  anywhere  to  be  found  fti  the  world 
in  Canada,  in  this  northern  country,  but  what  benefit  will  these  water  powers  be  if 
tiie  source  of  supply  from  which  the  water  is  derived,  that  is  the  timber,  is  taken  away. 
There  would  simply  be  torrents  in  the  spring  and  drouths  in  the  summer.  I  have  told 
the  people  dependent  for  power  on  the  Chaudiere  Falls  that  the  immense  water  power 
in  all  that  region  depends  on  leaving  a  very  large  supply  of  timber  on  the  head  waters 
of  those  streams.  Now,  how  are  we  going  to  know  where  we  are  going  to  set  aside 
these  reserves  unless  we  have  the  country  explored  ?  I  do  not  think  the  Dominion, 
or  any  of  the  provinces,  can  expend  money  better  tlian  in  having  a  thorough  explora- 
tion as  far  as  possible  made  of  those  northern  districts. 

This  matter  of  exploration  is  valuable  not  only  for  that.  For  many  years,  when 
practising  as  a  land  surveyor,  I  used  to  notice  that  we  were  surveying  township  after 
township  not  valuable  for  agriculture.  The  result  of  this  division  was  that  settlers 
would  go  in  and,  as  every  person  who  knows  anything  of  it  in  this  northern  country 
knows,  many  of  these  townships  would  have  been  far  more  valuable  if  left  in  timber 
no:  only  f  )r  tiu*  economic  reasons  which  I  have  mentioned,  but  actually  for  the  cash 
value  of  the  timber. 

There  exists,  therefore,  the  necessity  in  certain  cases  of  retaining  the  forest  even 
where  the  land  is  good,  where  there  is  danger  of  impairing  the  source  of  water  supply 
by  its  removal. 
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Father  Burke. — This  discussion  as  to  the  water  sources,  and  also  the  idea  of  re- 
afforestation by  seeds  are  very  practical,  and  we  should  have  time  to  discuss  them  and 
come  to  some  conclusion,  but  just  at  present  we  have  the  very  valuable  paper  of  Pro- 
fessor Loudon,  the  Principal  of  the  University,  before  us,  and  some  action  ought  to  be 
taken  on  that  point  with  a  view  to  having  a  properly  equipped  forestry  department  in 
connection  with  some  University  of  Canada.  The  country  requires  it.  It  is  a  big 
and  growing  country  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  that 
growth. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Marcel  Hoehn,  of  Berlin,  exhibited  to  those  present  two  seedling 
pines  grown  from  seed  planted  in  April,  1903.  The  display  aroused  much  interest 
and  favourable  comment. 

The  Chairman. — ^Professor  Goodwin,  of  Queen's  University,  is  here.  We  would 
like  to  hear  from  him,  if  he  would  kindly  favour  us. 

I)r.  Goodwin. — Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen:  My  interest  in  this  subject  is  very 
keen.  I  was  just  saying  to  a  friend  I  met  to-day  in  going  away  from  the  meeting,  that 
it  seemed  to  me  in  looking  back  over  my  life  I  had  been  bom  in  the  woods,  and  brought 
up  in  the  woods,  so  that  I  may  be  pardoned  if,  although  not  a  forester  in  any  sense, 
I  may  profess  and  show  some  considerable  interest  in  this  subject  which  is  occupying 
us  to-day.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  proposal  to  discuss  the  three  papers  just 
read  was  a  very  wise  one,  and  it  struck  me,  as  the  papers  were  read  one  after  the 
other,  and  as  the  discussion  of  the  first  two  came  on,  that  the  problems  of  reforesta- 
tion, of  the  establishment  of  forest  reserves,  and  of  forestry  education  were  so  in- 
timately connected  that  you  could  not  prevent  the  three  papers  from  being  discussed 
together,  and  after  President  Loudon's  admirable  resume  was  given  to  us  it  seemed 
as  if  we  already  had  a  great  deal  of  discussion  which  might  have  arisen  from  the 
reading  of  that  paper.  I  think  that  the  points  that  have  been  emphasized  with  regard 
to  the  setting  aside  of  foret  reserves  and  reforestation  are  exceedingly  important 
ones,  and  I  was  especially  struck  with  what  has  been  called  to  my  attention  before, 
with  the  emphasis  that  has  been  laid  upon  the  state  as  the  best  and  the  only  forester. 
This  is  a  point  which  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  discussion.  It  has  been  dis- 
cussed several  times  to  my  knowledge  as  to  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  introduce 
the  system  of  scientific  forestry  into  the  practice  of  our  lumbermen  who  have  bought 
their  limits  from  the  government  and  who  are  realizing  as  best  they  can  on  these 
limits.  Now,  one  cannot  blame  the  lumbermen  for  wishing  to  realize,  because,  as  has 
often  been  pointed  out,  the  risks  which  they  run  are  very  great  and  if  they  do  not 
realize  on  their  limits  as  quickly  as  possible  they  are  constantly  running  the  risk  of 
losing  a  very  large  part  of  their  profits.  But  Mr.  Bertram  has  shown  us  by  his  able 
paper,  and  by  his  answers  to  questions,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  private  owner  to  in- 
troduce the  principles  of  scientific  forestry  into  his  handling  of  his  property,  and  to 
introduce  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  his  own  interests,  and 
I  am  sure  that  many  of  us  who  listened  to  Mr.  Bertram's  paper  wished  that  we  could 
just  turn  from  our  occupations  and  follow  his  lead,  and  go  into  the  woods  and  be  prac- 
tical foresters,  as  he  has  become,  greatly  to  his  delight.  I  do  not  wish,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  occupy  your  time.    I  have  had  opportunities  of  giving  my  views  on  forestry  educa- 
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tiou  before,  this  Association  before.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  them,  and  it  would 
be  really  trespassing  too  much  on  your  time  for  me  to  repeaX  what  I  have  said  on 
former  occasions.  Of  course  one  is  always  getting  new  light  on  such  subjects,  but 
I  may  sum  up  by  saying  that  I  heartily  agree  with  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  prime 
necessity  of  the  different  governments  looking  into  this  subject  and  putting  our  people 
into  the  position  to  get  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Canadians  who  have  been  given 
the  proper  training  to  give  such  advice  and  assistance.  The  situation  cannot  be  exag- 
gerated in  that  respect,  and  I  am  sure  that  what  has  been  said  on  that  subject  will 
receive  the  endorsation  of  every  broad-minded  Canadian  and  every  man  in  the  country 
who  looks  forward,  instead  of  looking  merely  at  the  present. 

Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy. 

Mr.  Gillies. — ^Has  anything  been  done  at  Queerf's  University  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  School  of  Forestry  ? 

Professor  Goodwin. — ^In  answer  to  Mr.  Gillies'  question  I  might  just  state  the 
situation  shortly.  Queen's  University  Tbegan  to  consider  this  subject  in.  1894,  the  session 
of  1894-6,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  the  School  of  Mining,  which  is  affiliated  with 
Queen's  University,  instituted  lectures  on  forestry  and  called  together  a  convention 
which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  the  newspapers.  Two  years  ago  we  followed 
that  up  with  a  course  of  lectures  which  were  published,  and  I  think  these  lectures 
must  have  reached  the  hands  of  most  of  the  gentlemen  present  here  to-day.  We  have 
even  formulated  a  course  in  forestry  very  similar  to  that  which  has  been  mentioned 
by  Professor  Loudon,  and  we  axe  doing  everything  possible  to  bring  the  subject  for- 
ward in  every  possible  way.  There  are  a  number  of  our  young  men  who  are  looking 
forward  to  forestry  as  a  profession.  We  are  very  much  in  the  same  position  in  that 
respect  as  I  think  Professor  Loudon  suggested  they  were  here  in  Toronto. 

Professor  Hutt. — As  one  of  the  yoimger  members  I  would  like  to  say  a  word-  about 
forestry  education.  I  have  been  interested  in  this  subject  longer  than  any  of  these 
older  men.  For  ten  years  past  I  have  been  teaching  forestry  in  the  Agricultural 
College,  Gudph.  It  was  not  to  teach  forestry  I  was  appointed  there.  Ten  years  ago 
not  nearly  so  much  attention  was  given  to  forestry  as  at  the  present  time.  Teaching 
horticulture  was  the  purpose  for  which  I  was  appointed  at  Guelph,  but  we  have  finally 
realised  the  importance  of  forestry  education  and  begun  in  a  small  way  to  teach  our 
students  along  the  lines  of  scientific  forestry.  That  course  in  forestry  has  been  grow- 
ing every  year,  and  our  students  are  taking  a  very  great  interest  in  it.  The  course 
has  been  enlarged  now  so  that  there  is  a  special  course,  or  at  least  one  of  our  special 
subjects,  in  connection  with  our  fourth  year,  or  degree  course,  where  the  students 
pass  an  examination  in  forestry  and  get  their  degree  in  forestry.  This  course  has  been 
grovdng,  and  students  are  coming  there  now  for  training  in  forestry.  But  what  we 
really  need  is  the  paying  of  more  attention  to  forestry  education.  What  we  need  is 
more  support.  We  want  specialist  support,  not  the  horticulturist,  the  agriculturist, 
but  the  forester, — the  specialist.  In  the  meantime  we  have  been  creating  public  senti- 
ment and  our  students  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  forestry.  I  think  it  is  largely 
because  of  public  sentiment  created  by  our  students  and  the  Experimental  Union  that 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  subject  of  far^i  forestry  which  is  now  looked  upon  as 
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one  of  the  prominent  branches  of  forestry.  Our  students  are  wide-awake  and  we  have 
many  now  who  would  like  to  go  on  and  take  advanced  work  in  forestry.  I  hope  Queen's 
and  Toronto  will  get  forestry  branches — we  are  going  to  have  one  in  Guelph,  anyhow. 
(Applause  and  laughter). 

Professor  Muldrew. — ^If  I  may  crave  your  forbearance  for  just  a  few  moments, 
I  would  like  to  speak  of  another  aspect  of  forestry  education,  which  was  suggested  -by 
our  friend,  Mr.  McCann,  here,  a  few  moments  ago.  Allow  me  first  to  explain  my  own 
position.  Last  summer  I  was  called  on  very  suddenly  and  very  imexpectedly  to  take 
charge  of  that  magnificent  institution — though  I  say  it  myself — ^which  was  given  to 
this  province  by  Sir  William  Macdonald,  of  Montreal.  (Applause).  Now,  I  have, 
at  least  for  many  years,  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  forestry  problems,  and  to 
education  along  all  such  lines  a^  are  indicated  by  this  term.  It  had  been  my  lot  for 
nearly  nine  years  to  live  in  Muskoka.  I  was  very  much  pleased  to  hear  thaib  an  interest 
in  forestry  was  beginning  to  show  itself  there,  and  I  had  almost  the  assurance  to  flatter 
myself  that  some  of  the  seed  which  I  had  tried  to  scatter  amongst  the  farmers  and 
settlers  in  Muskoka  had,  on  this  occasion,  possibly  taken  root.  However,  when  I  found 
myself  in  the  position  of  which  I  speak,  in  Quelph,  I  found  that  my  duties  there  would 
be,  very  largely,  to  disseminate,  by  means  of  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools, 
education  along  the  lines  which  are  now  conmionly  described  under  the  heading  of 
nature  studies.  I  could  not  help  noticing  a  few  minutes  ago,  although  we  have  had 
many  brilliant  speeches  this  afternoon,  the  gentleman  who  stepped  up  to  the  table 
with  a  small  pine  seedling  in  his  hand  created  more  enthusiasm  and  received  a  better 
hearing,  although  he  said  nothing,  than  those  who  made  speeches.  Gentlemen,  we  are 
going  to  see  if  we  can  interest  children  at  school  in  things  like  this.  They  will  not 
need  such  persistent  and  energetic  hammering  at  them  to  -get  simple  ideas  on  such 
questions  of  forestry  into  their  heads.  Now,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  anxious  to  learn  on 
this  question  and  if  any  members  of  the  Association  can  offer  any  suggestions  as  to 
any  lines  along  which  the  Macdonald  Institute,  which  is  built  and  maintained  for 
that  purpose,  can  assist  the  cause  of  forestry  at  the  same  time  in  the  nature  studies 
of  the  public  schools,  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  give  our  consideration  to  the  sugges- 
tions, and  carry  them  out  as  far  as  possible.  We  are  beginning  just  now  to  issue  a 
series  of  bulletins  to  go  to  all  the  teachers  of  the  province,  in  which  we  shall  do  what 
we  can  to  create  an  interest  in  the  studies  and  form  a  centre  where  teachers  and  pupils 
alike  can  look  for  interest  and  assistance.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  easy  of  demonstra- 
tion, that  the  intellectual  standing  of  an  individual  or  a  nation  can  be  very  well 
measured  by  the  distance  ahead  which  the  said  individual  or  nation  is  able  to  look. 
A  little  child  can  see  nothing  but  that  which  appeals  to  his  senses  immediately  in  front 
of  him.  As  he  grows  older  he  deals  more  with  the  far-away  than  with  the  scene  near 
by.  You  can  see  the  same  between  the  savages  and  civilized  man.  You  have  often 
heard  about  the  Indian  planting  potatoes  and  digging  them  up  again  in  two  weeks 
time  to  see  how  much  they  had  grovm.  We  are  something  like  the  Indian.  A  year 
is  too  long  for  him  to  wait  ;  fifty  years  is  too  much  for  us  to  wait  As  the  standard 
of  education  gets  higher  we  will  see  that  the  wisdom  of  the  old  world  is  still  far  in 
advance  of  the  wisdom  of  the  new  world  in  some  of  these  fimdamental  matters. 

Now  just  one  more  matter.  There  seems  to  be  a  question  as  to  whether  a  school 
of  forestry  is  to  be  established,  or  two  or  three  of  them.   Now,  I  would  not  bring  this 
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up,  Father  Burice,  except  that  I  happen  to  be  very  particularly  related  to  these  three 
bodies.  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  graduate  of  Queen's,  of  holding  a  (degree  from 
Toronto,  and  being  a  professor  of  the  Macdonald  Institute,  which  is  affiliated  with  the 
Agricultural  College.  And  I  might  add  to  this,  that  I  have  or\  several  occasions  made 
some  reputation  as  a  peacemaker,  and  it  just  occurred  to  me  as  gentlemen  were  speak- 
ing that  if  the  universities  of  the  province  cannot  agree  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done 
we  have  a  staff  of  very  able  and  very,  very  unassuming  and  very  self-sacrificing  men 
up  at  Qnelph  wonderfully  well  acquainted  with  the  practical  side  of  the  science  on 
wHich  forestry  is  based.  I  suppose  that  our  professors,  through  their  relations  to  the 
agricultural  interest,  have  paid  more  attention  to  the  practical  application  of  the 
biological  sciences  than  most  professors  in  merely  academic  institutions.  It  just 
occurred  to  me  that  really,  if  these  gentlemen  cannot  agree,  in  my  capacity  as  peace- 
maker I  was  going  to  suggest  that  possibly  the  professors  of  the  staff,  the  president, 
and  the  D^artment  of  Agriculture  would  agree  to  settle  the  question  by  founding 
a  nice,  modest  little  school  of  forestry  at  Guelph  in  connection  with  the  School  of 
Agriculture.  And  our  friend  Professor  Roth  will  remember  that  beautiful  little 
nursery  story  that  comes  down  to  us  from  German  books,  the  story  of  a  poor  little  girl 
in  the  home  who  washed  the  dishes  and  swept  the  floors  and  got  the  meals  while  her 
two  sisters  upstai;rs  were  quarrelling  most  thoroughly  over  the  question  of  frivolities 
and  balls;  and  would  it  be  stretching  the  parallel  too  far  by  saying  that  that  little  in- 
st^totion  up  at  Guelph  has  been  doing  a  noble  work  while  some  of  her  sisters  have  been 
quarrelling  a  little  over  this  matter,  and  so  perhaps  the  slipper  that  would  not  fit  either 
of  those  other  sisters  might  fit  this  little  agricultural  college  at  Guelph. 

Mr.  Bertram. — ^I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  consideration  to  the  matter  of  the 
&tribution  of  white  pine  seed,  and  that  is  one  of  the  questions  I  would  ask  the  lum- 
l^cnnea  present  to  take  up  and  see  if  they  can  see  how  far  the  white  pine  seed  blows. 
I  am  not  speaking  about  anything  else  but  that.  I  do  not  think  it  was  quite  correct 
what  was  said  about  the  spruce  trees,  but  the  white  pine  only  comes  to  maturity  every 
second  year,  or  every  four  or  five  years.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  the  white  pine  cone 
opens  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  get  a  distribution  far  and  wide  over  the  country, 
and  which  enables  the  white  pine  to  perpetuate  itself  over  wide  areas  is  (this  is 
theoretical,  rather,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other  way  by  which  it  can  be  done), 
that  the  white  pine  cone  opens  in  the  fall  of  the  year  when  the  storms  are  on  and  the 
seed— two  of  them  together — get  blown  out  of  those  positions  where  they  are  in  the 
cone  and  are  carried  away  by  the  winds  far  and  near  over  the  coTintry.  That  is  the 
<^y  way  white  pine  seed  can  distribute  itself,  because  I  have  examined  sectiouA  of 
territory  showing  where  it  has  carried  for  a  mile.  That  is  the  only  way  it  "can  be  done, 
^use  if  it  remains  in  the  cone  until  March,  as  Mr.  Joly  said,  well  then  it  would  not 
distribute  itself  at  all. 

Father  Burke. — ^It  does  not  stay  there  until  that  time. 

Mr.  Bertram. — ^What  is  not  blown  down  by  the  wind  is  eaten  by  the  squirrels. 
You  do  not  get  anything  at  all. 

The  Chairman. — ^I  can  vouch  for  that. 
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Mr.  White. — ^But  here  is  a  gentleman  who  says  he  did  gather  seeds  in  March. 

Mr.  Bertram. — I  do  not  agree  with  Principal  Loudon  in  what  he  says  about  the 
American  lumbermen.  He  spoke  about  our  far-sighted  colleagues,  the  United  States 
lumbermen.  Now  the  lumbermen  of  the  United  States  are  a  lot  of  very  nice  fellows, 
delightful  men  to  meet.  I  was  going  to  give  them  the  very  best  of  character,  but  you 
can  take  it  all  for  granted.  I  was  going  to  say  another  thing  about  them.  They  are 
the  keenest,  shrewdest  men  in  the  world.  I  won't  say  they  wanted  to  play  a  low-down 
game  on  us,  but  they  wanted  to  take  all  our  logs  from  Canada  and  saw  them  in  the 
United  tSates,  but  there  were  some  things  they  did  not  know  about  the  constitution 
of  Canada,  and  we  turned  the  game  on  them.  They  are  the  g^reatest  sinners  in  the 
country  and  their  whole  efforts  have  been  to  cut  down  the  forests  and  turn  them  into 
money.  We  have  been  great  sinners  ourselves  in  that  respect,  but  I  think  we  got  light 
a  little  quicker  than  they  did.  It  would  be  impossible  for  any  institution  of  this  kind, 
like  the  Forestry  Association,  to  take  any  recommendation  as  to  a  particular  institu- 
tion. We  can  go  the  length  of  asking  the  Provincial  Government  to  provide  a  grant 
for  the  establishment  of  a  school  or  schools,  but  if  I  was  to  single  out  Toronto 
University  here  they  would  raise  the  cry  '  Oh,  he  is  a  Toronto  man.  Hogtown/ 
And  they  would  say  we  wanted  to  g^^^b  everything.  I  know  they  have  done  good  work 
in  Kingston,  and  did  it  before  it  was  thought  of  here,  and  I  would  not  like  to  move 
a  resolution  here  which  would  be  a  direct  slap  in  the  face  either  to  Quelph  or  Kings- 
ton.  I  therefore  move  : 

Eesolved,  that  the  Ontario  .Government  be  and  is  hereby  requested  to  make  an 
appropriate  grant  for  the  operation  of  a  Provincial  School  or  Schools  of  Forestry. 

Mr.  Little  seconded. 

Resolution  adopted. 

Father  Burke. — ^Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the  subject  that  Mr.  Stewart 
so  ably  referred  to,  the  water  sources  of  Canada,  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  we  should 
offer  a  resolution.  Therefore,  I  would  move,  seconded  by  Mr.  Newman  Silverthomej, 
who  understands  this  question  thoroughly  also : 

Resolved,  that  this  Association  urge  upon  the  Federal  and  Provincial  Govern- 
ments the  advisability  of  a  careful  examination  of  the  water  sources  of  Canada  upon 
which  the  supply  for  agricultural,  manufacturing  or  irrigation  enterprises  depends, 
with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  will  assure  the  proper  conservation 
and  maintenance  of  the  forest  growth  so  essential  to  the  continuance  of  an  even  flow 
in  the  streams  during  the  seasons  of  the  year  when  it  is  most  required,  and  to  the 
prevention  of  destructive  floods  and  erosion  of  the  watersheds  such  as  have  occurred 
in  older  lands. 

Mr.  Silverthorne. — ^Li  seconding  that  motion,  Mr.  President,  I  may  say  that  I 
can  see  the  importance  of  the  preservation  of  the  forest  and  the  volume  of  the  streams 
throughout  the  agricultural  portion  of  Canada.  Now,  we  have  a  number  of  rivers 
around  Toronto,  some  of  which  to-day  are  dry  streams.  They  were  milling  streams 
years  ago,  milling  streams  throughout  the  season,  and  to-day  the  mills  have  been 
abandoned,  the  ponds  have  gone  into  agriculture,  the  buildings  moved  away,  and  the 
river  no  longer  used  for  milling  purposes.  It  is  high  one  day  and  down  the  next  day 
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and  dry  a  part  of  the  season.  Hence  we  see  the  importance  of  retaining  the  forest 
to  keep  up  the  Yolume  of  the  stream. 

The  Chairman. — ^Is  it  the  pleasure  that  this  motion  should  he  adopted? 

Besolution  adopted. 

The  Chairman. — have  received  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Qeorge  Johnson,  of  Ottawa: 
*BegTei  I  cannot  he  with  you  in  annual  meeting.  Hope  the  Association  will  produce 
even  better  results  than  ever  before  in  arousing  public  interest  in  preserving  our  great 
forest  asset.' 

Mr.  James: — rise  to  ask  if  the  members  of  this  Association  can  procure  those 
bulletins  of  the  Agricultural  College  at  Quelph,  alluded  to  by  previous  speakers.  I 
think  we  could  interest  not  only  members  of  this  Association,  but  others  that  we 
might  meet  with  from  time  to  time.  It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  if  the 
authorities  can  see  their  way  clear  to  do  this  it  would  be  very  b^eficial. 

Professor  Muldrew. — These  bulletins  will  be  issued  through  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  so  far  as  this  province  is  concerned.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
be  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  Dominion  afterwards^  because  it  was  agreed  in  the 
bequest  from  Mr.  MacDonald  that  students  from  all  provinces  should  have  equal 
nghts.  I  am  sure  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would  be  only  too  pleased  to  have 
from  the  Secretary  of  this  Association  a  list  of  the  members  and  to  have  these  publica- 
tions sent  to  all  such  members.  I  think  I  may  say  that  much  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  Chairman. — The  question  of  seeds  that  was  referred  to  a  short  time  ago 
mifi^t  be  discussed  now. 

Father  Burke. — ^I  might  say,  with 'reference  to  the  question  of  seeds,  that  I  find 
that  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  of  the  United  States,  have  sent  out  a  bulletin  which 
<te3cribe8  accurately  the  different  seeds  grown  in  the  United  States,  so  that  everybody 
may  be  able  to  find  them  out.  In  addition  to  that  it  would  be  well  if  we  were  able 
to  give  such  information  to  our  people.  Besides  that,  they  have  what  they  call  a  co- 
operative plan.  The  fanners  who  grow  good  seeds  in  one  section,  by  this  plan  would 
exchange  them  with  farmers  who  grow  good  seeds  in  another  part.  If  we  could  inter- 
^isJig^  the  good  forest  seeds  of  Canada  I  think  we  would  help  on  ref orestry  to  a  very 
great  extent  I  do  not  know  whether  a  resolution  is  necessary.  If  the  professors  who 
Are  interested  in  this  business,  technically,  would  say  something  on  that  point — ^the 
<»-operative  seed  gathering  and  distribution  throughout  Canada — ^I  think  we  might 
?Tow  something  that  would  be  of  use. 

Professor  Muldrew. — ^We  are  just  beginning,  you  understand,  at  Guelph,  Mr. 
President  and  gentlemen.  I  will  say  this  much,  that  within  a  very  few  weeks  we  hope 
to  begin  nursery  work  there,  at  first  by  growing  deciduous  varieties  from  the  seeds 
and  probably  just  get  a  supply  of  coniferous  seeds  from  other  districts.  The  object, 
as  outlined  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Dryden,  a  few  weeks  ago,  is  to  provide  for  the  f arm- 
«8  of  the  province  some  centre  from  which  they  can  get  seedlings  economically,  at 
or  near  cost  price.   That  is  as  far  as  we  can  go  at  present. 
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Valentinb  Stock,  M.P.P. — ^If  you  will  pardon  me  for  intruding  on  your  atten- 
tion to-day,  I  would  like  to  say  a  very  few  words  upon  this  discussion.   Last  year,  in 
seconding  the  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  Throne,  I  alluded  to  forestry.   I  showed 
then,  or  at  least  tried  to  show,  that  we  were,  here  in  this  Province  of  Ontario,  fast 
creating  the  conditions  which  in  many  other  lands  they  were  trying  to  overcome.  I 
tried  to  show  that  our  country  needed  clothes;  that  we  were  depriving  it  of  its  clothes 
very  fast,  and  through  that  we  were  changing  our  climatic  conditions,  changing  the 
fertility  and  productiveness  of  our  soil,  &c.,  and  creating  the  conditions  which  in  older 
countries  they  were  trying  to  overcome;  that  we  should  learn  by  their  experience. 
India,  for  instance,  which  has  denuded  its  hillsides  and  is  doing  nothing  to  re- 
plenish her  hillsides  and  watersheds,  suffers  from  dreadful  famines  caused  by  drouth, 
and  in  Australia  they  have  had  several  years  of  drouth,  with  horses  and  cattle  and 
sheep  dying  out.    japan  has  learned  the  lesson  long  ago,  and,  thanks  to  reforestry, 
that  country  looks  like  a  garden.   In  the  northern  part  of  Africa,  which  used  to  be 
a  great  waste,  a  great  tract  of  land  has  been  reclaimed  by  planting.    Now  I  have 
hoped,  in  addressing  the  House  last  session,  that  we  should  learn  by  their  experience 
and  not  wait  here  until  we  had  the  same  conditions  which  brought  about  the  baneful 
results  in  these  older  countries.  I  asked  the  question:  '  What  can  we  legislators  do? ' 
and  I  pointed  out  that  we  must  educate  the  farmer  to  conserve  and  make  the  best 
economic  use  of  what  he  already  has.   Educate  the  farmer  who  has  cleared  off  almost 
all  his  wood  lot,  to  replant.   Now,  I  went  further  than  that.   I  made  the  suggestion 
to  the  Hon.  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  because  I  saw  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
feasible  scheme  of  doing  that.   We  had  our  farmers'  institutes  here  in  Ontario.  I 
asked  him  to  send  out  to  these  institutes  men  who  could  arouse  the  farmers  and 
awaken  sufficient  enthusiasm  to  cause  men  to  replant,  at  the  same  time  providing 
the  means  to  reforestry  by  taking  a  few  acres  of  good  land,  and  turn  them  into  a 
nursery  for  replanting.    And  the  honourable  minister  made  the  announcement  the 
other  day  that  that  would  be  done.  I  am  prepared  to  go  a  little  further,  and  I  submit 
it  to  the  gentlemen  to-day  to  say  if  it  is  possible  or  not,  and  that  is  this :   That  there 
will  be  planted  at  the  Agricultural  College  several  varieties  of  trees  to  be  handed  over 
to  these  farmers  who  wish  to  replant.   Now,  I  think  we  can  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in 
this  way.   There  are  many  farmers  to-day  who  have  ten  or  fifteen  acres  of  wooded 
land.    There  are  on  this  ten  or  fifteen  acres  of  land  some  large  trees,  some  spreading 
out  like  the  beech  trees,  growing  in  the  branches  and  nothing  more,  and  which  pre- 
vents the  land  bringing  in  the  return  it  ought  to.   I  would  advise  that  every  farmer 
be  taught  to  cut  away  from  one  end.    Select  that  part  of  his  farm  which  he  wishes 
to  continue  as  a  forest,  and  cut  away  one  acre  at  one  end;  clear  it  thoroughly  as  if 
he  were  going  to  plant  com;  apply  to  the  Agricultural  College  for  trees  to  plant  there; 
plant  them  as  he  would  corn,  so  that  he  can  go  in  between  the  rows  with  the  horse 
and  scuffler  for  the  first  five  years,  and,  in  the  course  of  five  years  he  will  have  a  second 
acre  prepared;  and  the  third  acre  at  the  end  of  15  years.   At  the  end  of  10  years  he 
could  possibly  come  along  and  thin  out  the  first  acre,  and  have  a  thickness  of  wood 
the  size  of  my  arm,  and  in  that  way  by  cultivating  five  acres  systematically  he  will 
have  far  more  wood  than  by  letting  ten  or  fifteen  acres  grow  as  you  please.   Now,  I 
think  in  the  Agricultural  College  they  should  juSt  show  in  that  same  way  what  could 
be  done  on  every  hundred  acre  farm,  one  acre  cultivated,  another  acre  cultivated. 
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and  80  on,  and  the  fanners  flocking  there  from  every  part  of  the  county  would  see  how 
it  is  done  and  whether  it  is  workable  or  not.  I  am  quite  willing  to  assist"  the  farmers 
of  this  country  to  do  everything  they  can  to  reforest  their  wood  lots.  Only  the  short- 
sighted nun,  a  man  of  greed,  or  a  victim  of  need,  will  dispose  of  his  trees  in  a  haphazard 
maimer.  I  have  seen  in  some  trees  one-half  inch  of  growth  every  year  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  this  work  of  re-foresting  the  wood  lots  can  he  much  uetter  accomplished  if  the  trees 
reoei?e  systematic  treatment  and  care. 

Mr.  Faull. — After  all,  how  many  scientifically  trained  foresters  have  we  in  the 
whole  country  who  are  able  to  give  advice  on  the. general  question  ?  It  seems  to  me, 
sir,  that  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  we  are  simply  playing  at  present.  The  dis- 
cussion this  afternoon  has  brought  up  a  number  of  problems  that  should  be  settled  to 
a  large  extent  by  a  Department  of  Forestry  in  connection  with  the  Legislature  or 
Government.  I  had  the  pleasure,  this  summer,  of  coming  in  contact  with  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Yale  Forest  School  in  a  visit  to  their  Summer  School  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  there  are  two  things  that  struck  me  very  forcibly  in  connection  with  that  school. 
In  the  first  place,  the  school  is  endowed  by  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of*  Forestry,  Mr. 
Pindiot,  and  the  work  is  largely  controlled  or  influenced  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment or  Bureau  of  Forestry.  There  are  courses  of  lectures  given  in  this  school,  and 
no  fewer  than  five  instructors  holding  positions  and  engaged  in  practical  questions 
along  the  line  of  forestry.  The  question  is,  that  the  government  and  the  school  cannot 
be  divorced,  they  must  work  hand  in  hand.  The  question  of  seed  is  something  that 
we  bow  very  little  about.  We  do  not  just  know  the  habits  of  our  Canadian  trees  in 
seeding  times,  and  the  general  habits  of  the  trees.  That  is  one  of  the  first  questions 
that  a  Department  of  Forestry,  I  take  it,  would  be  able  to  investigate.  Another  point 
that  struck  me  in  connection  with  the  school  was  the  practical  lumbermen  giving 
lectures.  In  the  case  of  a  school  here  in  this  province,  it  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  it 
wonld  be  successful  only — or  at  least  its  success  would  be  greatly  increased — if  lectures 
could  be  given  by  some  men  who  are  in  the  Government  employ  now.  Say,  for  instance^ 
hy  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  in  Ontario,  and  the  gentlemen  who  have  to  do 
with  the  questions  of  fire  ranging,  and  other  practical  matters.  And,  in  addition  to 
these  men,  such  progressive  lumbermen  as  the  ones  we  have  listened  to  this  afternoon, 
^^t  we  need  is  scientific  foresters  who  will  be  an  aid  to  the  Government  in  managing 
this  large,  permanent  forest  area  which  we  are  setting  apart,  and  which  we  believe  is 
to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  where  we  are  to  have  a  constant  supply  of  wood 
in  perpetuity. 

Professor  Squair. — think  that  the  people  in  this  country  are  playing  with 
forestry.  I  am  a  farmer,  although  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 
I  have  seven  acres  of  wood  fifty  miles  from  here,  and  have  been  interested  in  reserving 
that  piece  of  wood,  and  also  in  extending  it,  and  seven  years  ago  I  thought  I  should 
niake  an  effort  to  extend  it  and  I  bought  some  seed.  Mr.  Southworth  got  it  for  me, 
and  I  got  practically  no  results.  I  made  inquiry  of  other  people  and  they  could  not 
tell  me  how  to  do  these  things.  Now,  I  will  admit  that  that  is  true,  there  is  not  a  man 
in  this  country  who  has  the  information  in  his  head  that  he  ought  to  have  regarding 
the  re-foresting  of  the  country.  Now,  that  is  the  first  thing  to  realize.  You  cannot 
get  that  information  from  books.   The  books  of  this  country  do  not  provide  it,  and 
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very  little  do  the  books  of  the  United  States  provide  it.  I  have  not  got  the  informa- 
tion yet,  and  I  have  made  quite  a  search.  You  must  have  scientific  training  and  have 
men  who  will  make  it  a  business  to  get  this  information.  One  man  gets  up  and  tells 
you  this  afternoon  that  you  gather  your  seed  in  March,  another  tells  us  that  it  is  not 
80.  Well,  now,  we  want  this  information  just  right.  The  woods  are  decreasing  in 
quantity.  Here  and  there  you  find  an  odd  kind  of  creature  who  saves  his  wood.  He 
does  not  know  how  to  do  it,  but  he  keeps  his  cattle  and  fire  out  and  then  trees  grow 
inside  the  limits  of  the  woods  and  so  the  woods  are  preserved.  But  we  are  only  fooling 
with  the  question.  The  Government  of  Ontario  must  tackle  this  question  in  a 
business-like  way,  provide  men  who  will  make  a  study  of  it,  and  gather  the  knowledge 
in  our  country,  in  Germany,  and  in  other  countries.  They  know  what  to  do  and  we 
do  not  know  what  to  do.  I  speak  in  a  general  kind  of  a  way.  There  seems  to  be  an 
odd  man  here  and  there  who  does  know.  If  he  does  he  has  not  written  a  great  many 
books  and  has  not  delivered  a  great  many  lectures.  (Applause) 

Father  Burke. — So  that  we  may  have  something  before  the  chair  for  discussion, 
I  would  like  to  move  the  following  resolution 

Resolved,  That  the  action  of  the  General  and  Provincial  Governments  be  heartily 
commended  for  extending  the  respective  foret  reserves  of  the  country,  and  further 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  urge  upon  such  Governments  the  advisability  of 
the  country^s  interest  of  still  further  extending  this  policy  of  reserves. 

Mr.  Bertram  seconded. 

Mr.  Chown. — should  like  to  say  a  word  on  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me 
that  our  Forestry  Association  has  been  moulding  Government  policy,  eq^^^ially  in 
Ontario.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  a  report  of  our  Forestry  Association  we  should  have 
taken  more  notice  of  the  very  important  steps  that  have  been  taken  by  the  Minister 
of  Crown  Lands  and  his  assistants,  with  not  only  reservation  but  what,  to  my  mind,  is 
perhaps  more  important.  The  system  of  reservation  has  been  accepted  for  some  time, 
and  the  Government  has  gone  and  wisely  extended  it  and  accepted  the  principle  that 
where  land  is  not  fit  for  agriculture  that  land  should  be  set  aside  for  forest  reservation. 
I  would  like  to  say  a  word  upon  a  further  step.  The  Government  has  gone  further. 
So  far  this  reservation  has  been  a  reservoir  of  water  from  which  nothing  has  been 
drawn,  and  we  should  highly  commend  them.  They  say  the  trees  in  reserve  after  a 
time  reach  maturity,  stagnate  and  decay,  and  there  is  damage  from  windfalls,  &c. 
The  Government  has  stated  in  t}ie  House  that  they  are  going  to  provide  in  Ontario  a 
system  by  which  the  timber  is  to  be  cut  in  such  a  way  that  there  will  be  continued 
re-forestation,  while  the  country  will  receive  the  income  which  will  result  from  this 
method  of  disposition.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  we  should  mark  this  in  some 
fitting  way.  There  is  another  matter.  The  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  has  stated, 
and  it  seems  to  me  he  is  altogether  too  modest, — I  am  not  of  his  stripe  of  politics  and 
am  therefore  not  taffying  him, — that  he  has  undertaken  to  provide  a  system  of  forestry 
for  waste  lands.  I  come  from  a  portion  of  the  country  which  unfortunately  is  cursed 
from  these  waste  lands.  I  have  driven  eleven  miles  in  the  northern  part  of  Frontenac 
without  passing  an  occupied  house.  I'nese  reservations  are  not  only  to  be  left  there 
but  a  system  of  re-foreetry  will  be  worked  out.    The  waste  lands  will  not  be  permitted 
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to  lie  waste.  There  is  another  important  matter  referring  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  of  Crown  Lands,  that  is  the  providing  of  forest  trees  for  the  re-foresting 
of  farm  lots.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  in  some  way  mark  our  approval,  not  only 
of  f  he  setting  aside  of  these  reservations  hy  the  Government  but  in  undertaking  to  make 
available  these  reservations  and  to  re-forest  these  waste  lands  that  we  have  in  Ontario* 
{Applause). 

Mr.  Little. — I  wish  to  commend  in  the  highest  manner  possible  the  action  of  the 
Government  of  this  province  in  the  last  few  years.    It  seems  an  entire  change  has 
come  over  us  and  it  is  a  grand  one  to  look  forward  to.    There  is  now  some  effort  made 
of  a  practical  kind  towards  preserving  the  timber  that  we  have,  and  I  can  say  this, 
that  I  have  read  a  great  deal  of  forestry  literature  during  the  last  two  or  three  months 
during  an  enforced  leisure  at  home,  and  of  all  the  forestry  literature  that  I  read  I  do 
not  know  anything  that  equals  in  value  the  Reports  of  the  Director  of  Forestry  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  Mr.  Thomas  Southworth.    It  is  practical  and  the  recommenda- 
tions seem  to  have  been  put  in  such  shape  that  the  Government  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  carry  them  out.   Not  only  that,  but  I  am  going  further,  and  this  is  a  bigger  thing 
than  influencing  the  Government.   He  has  actually  induced  the  Toronto  Globe  to 
become  a  forest  protectionist.   A  gentleman  here  tells  us  that  in  1871  he  took  some 
action  on  forest  protection.    In  looking  over  my  forestry  papers  I  came  across  a  letter 
written  by  my  father  in  1851,  and  I  remember  that  the  first  forestry  work  I  ever  under- 
took was  copying  that  letter  for  him  which  was  a  protest  against  the  views  the  Olohe 
then  held  with  regard  to  forestry.    The  other  day  I  read  an  editorial  in  the  Olohe 
and  I  had  to  look  several  times  to  assure  myself  that  it  was  the  Globe  I  was  reading. 

Mr.  Bebtram. — ^Well,  you  know  the  old  editor  is  dead.    ( Laugh ter\ 

Mr.  LrpTLE. — I  do  believe  that  the  province  of  Ontario  now  leads  any  part  of 
America  in  measures  of  forest  conservation,  and  I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  getting 
up  and  saying  somethiiig  in  connection  with  this  resolution  before  the  meeting. 

Professor  Goodwin. — ^Mr.  Chairman,  as  this  is  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association, 
I  think  that  any  resolution  of  that  sort  should  embody  some  notice  of  the  admirable 
work  that  has  been  done  by  the  Dominion.  Why,  the  Dominion  Government  brought 
into  Canada  the  first  trained  forester,  and  I  may  say  that  Mr.  Stewart,  our  very  active 
secretary,  is  doing  a  great  work  to-day  over  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  I  know  his 
work  because  I  follow  him  very  closely  and  he  is  doing  a  great  work  in  our  North-west. 

The  Chairman. — ^It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  put  this  resolution.  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  adopted  unanimously.  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  meeting  that  this  resolution 
be  adopted  ! 

Mr.  Rathbun. — ^While  I  heartily  agree  with  the  spirit  of  the  resolution  about  to 
be  put,  I  still  think  that  the  question  of  more  forest  reserves  is  something  that  is  very, 
very  far  in  the  future.  The  lumbermen  (I  am  speaking  perhaps,  personally,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  think  I  am  voicing  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  lumber  trade) — the  lumber- 
men have  a  grievance  from  which  they  are  suffering,  and  it  is  a  serious  one.  I  hesitate 
about  mentioning  it  because  I  quite  recognize  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  delicacy, 
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that  is  the  question  of  settlement.  All  lumbermen  to-day  hold  limits  well  within  the 
borders  of  civilization.  Some  lumbermen  have  been  very  careful  in  preserving  the 
limits  that  are  closed,  great  care  being  taken  and  much  money  expended  in  keeping 
fire  out  and  skill  exercised  in  the  cutting.  Now,  when  timber  of  all  kinds  is  increasing 
in  value,  a  so-called  settler  goes  through  the  limits  and  he  finds  a  particularly  choice 
lot.  He  promptly  makes  application  to  the  Department.  Eeports'  are  called  for.  In 
some  cases  the  lot  is  not  settled  ;  in  many  cases  it  is  settled.  In  a  great  percentage 
of  the  cases  where  it  is  settled,  that  lot  has  been  taken,  not  for  the  purposes  of  absolute 
location,  but  for  the  purpose  of  stealing  the  timber.  My  own  company  buys  back  each 
year  many  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  timber  which  are  absolutely  cut  out  of  our 
own  licensed  lands,  which  have  been  taken  from  us  on  the  plea  of  settlement.  And 
the  so-called  settler  cuts  the  timber,  sells  it  to  us,  packs  up  his  turkey  and  moves  over 
into  the  next  concession  and  repeats  the  operation.  From  the  lumberman's  point  of 
view  that  is  serious.  I  recognize,  as  I  said  before,  the  difficulties  of  the  Government 
in  dealing  with  that  question.  We  want  people  in  the  country  and  it  is  their  bounden 
duty  to  encourage  settlement  to  the  fullest  extent,  but  I  think  there  should  be  some 
continuity  of  interest  between  the  Forestry  Association,  the  Government,  and  the 
lumbermen  on  this  very  point.  I  do  not  think  any  lumberman  in  the  country  will 
stand  in  the  light  of  bona  fide  settlement,  but  every  lumberman  is  certainly  opposed 
to  timber  stealing,  such  as  we  are  now  suffering  from.  I  am  not  making  these  remarks 
from  a  critical  spirit,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  importance,  and  I  think  of  sufficient  import- 
ance for  the  Forestry  Association  to  consider,  and  see  if  there  are  any  suggestions 
which  can  be  made  to  the  Department  which  will  aid  in  dealing  with  a  very  delicate 
matter. 

Mr.  White. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the 
remarks  which  have  fallen  from  Mr.  Rathbun  in  connection  with  the  interests  of 
settlement  and  the  interests  of  the  lumbermen.  I  need  scarcely  say  to  you,  sir,  that 
the  Department  of  Crown  Lands  is  continually  in  hot  water  and  more  or  less  a  subject 
of  criticism  for  the  manner  in  which  it  tries  to  discharge  its  duty  to  both  these  interests. 
On  the  one  side  we  are  attacked  by  the  lumbermen  because  we  do  not  keep  out  the 
settlers.  Upon  the  other  side  we  are  attacked  by  the  settlers  and  by  their  friends  in 
Parliament  because  we  do  not  let  them  go  in  as  freely  as  they  think  they  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  go  in.  Now,  it  is  a  most  difficult  thing,  where  the  two  interests  are  so 
intimately  woven,  that  you  cannot  touch  one  without  touching  the  other,,  to  know  just 
what  is  the  proper  course  to  pursue.  Of  late  years  we  have  endeavoured  to  pursue 
what  we  have  believed  to  be,  at  any  rate,  an  intelligent  course,  and  have  endeavoured 
to  work  out  to  the  best  of  our  ability  what  is  in  the  interests  of  the  province  as  a 
whole.  In  the  old  days  when  timber  limits  were  sold  all  the  timber  went  with  the  sale, 
and  large  tracts  of  territory  have  been  under  license  for  years,  in  townships  which 
have  been  opened  for  settlement,  and  into  which  the  settlers  had  a  perfect  right  to  go. 
It  is  true  that  in  some  cases,  perhaps  in  a  good  many  cases,  lands  are  taken  up  that; 
ought  not  to  be  taken  up  for  settlement  ;  where  the  settlers  would  have  been  better 
off,  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view  at  any  rate,  if  they  had  not  selected  these  lands. 
Now,  of  late  years  we  have  pursued  this  course.  When  an  application  is  made  for  a 
location  we  refer  the  application  to  the  lumberman  in  order  to  know  if  he  has  any 
objection,  and  if  so  what  his  objections  ara   We  usually  find  that  the  statements  of 
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the  lumbennan  and  the  settler  as  to  any  particular  lot  are  as  wide  asunder  as  the  poles 
and,  oonfiequently,  what  we  do  is  to  send  our  own  ranger  to  inspect  the  lots.  If  he 
finds  that  a  reasonable  percentage  of  the  lot  is  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
that  all  the  pine  timber  has  been  removed  from  it,  then  we  locate  the  land  to  the  settler. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  lot  has  a  very  small  percentage  of  land  £t  for 
settlement — ^fifteen  or  twenty  acres — then  we  do  not  locate  him,  whether  the  timber 
is  cut  away  or  not.  But  if  the  land  has  a  considerable  percentage,  say  thirty  or  forty 
acres  out  of  the  hundred  of  good  land,  and  contains  a  large  quantity  of  hemlock,  which 
k  coming  into  value,  we  do  not  locate  it.  Now,  I  do  not  know  how  we  can  go  any 
further  unless  we  say  to  the  settlers  that  they  shall  not  go  into  any  township  where 
there  is  any  kind  of  timber  which  the  lumbermen  may  require  in  the  future.  Frankly, 
\ve  are  not  prepared  to  go  that  far.  We  must  deal  justly.  We  are  not  satisfying  either 
party,  and  that  is  a  good  evidence  that  we  are  doing  what  is  right.  What  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  to  deal  fairly  with  both  parties.  That  we  are  trying  to  do,  and  I  suppose  we 
^haIl  continue  to  be  criticized  both  by  the  lumbermen  and  the  settlers. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted. 

Father  Burke. — have  another  resolution  to  offer  : 

Eesolved,  that  in  view  of  the  proposed  construction  of  a  new  transcontinental 
railway  and  the  projection  of  other  lines  passing  largely  through  coniferous  forests, 
the  attention  of  the  Governments  of  the  Dominion  and  the  provinces  and  also  of  the 
nilvay  companies,  be  called  to  the  serious  danger  of  loss  of  valuable  timber  consequent 
npon  the  construction  and  operation  of  such  lines  if  all  possible  precautions  to  prevent 
the  starting  of  fires  are  not  taken,  and  to  urge  that  the  question  be  given  full  and 
careful  consideration,  that  to  the  end  sought  the  party  or  parties  contracting  to  build 
the  different  sections  of  the  said  roads  be  required  to  enter  into  an  agreement  for  an 
efficient  equipment  and  control  to  prevent  fires,  that  at  such  seasons  as  may  be  neces- 
sary an  effective  patrol  be  established  along  all  the  afforested  line  of  railway  and  that 
the  officers,  both  of  the  governments  and  the  railways,  be  required  to  use  all  possible 
diligence  to  prevent  the  starting  or  spread  of  fires  through  defective  equipment  or 
through  the  carelessness  of  the  operations  or  negligence  of  the  employees  under  their 
oontroL 

-Mr.  Little  seconded. 

Mr.  Stewart. — Mr.  Ohairman,  there  has  been  a  new  Railway  Act  in  reference 
to  that.  I  am  not  going  to  criticize  the  motion  at  all,  but  I  am  going  to  ask  Father 
Burice  if  he  has  looked  over  it  see  whether  the  contractors  are  not  conrtpelled  to 
take  some  action  f 

Father  Burke. — I  have  not  seen  the  Act. 

The  resohition  was  then  adopted,  and  the  first  day's  proceedings  closed  at 
5.45  p.nu 
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SECOHD  DAY'S  PBOCEEDIirOS. 

Friday,  March  11,  1904. 

The  meeting  waa  called  to  order  at  10.30  a.m.  by  tne  Chairman. 

The  Chaibman. — Gentlemen,  there  is  no  necesaity  for  introducing  to  you  Mr. 
Aubrey  White,  who  is  to  read  us  a  paper  this  morning  on  the  Crown  Timber  Regula- 
tions of  the  Provinces  of  Canada. 

On  rising,  Mr.  White  was  loudly  applauded. 

Mr.  White. — ^Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  history  of  the  regulations,  and  I  want 
to  say  that  you  will  have  noticed  that  a  great  deal  is  left  to  regulation.  The  law  pro- 
vides that  every  timber  license  shall  expire  on  the  30th  of  April  in  each  year  absolutely, 
and  there  is  no  provision  in  the  law  for  a  renewal. 

Mr.  Bertram.— Was  there  not  a  clause  in  the  Act  of  1869,  Mr.  White,  that  gave 
a  right  to  give  a  renewal  of  licenses  ? 

Mr.  White. — have  not  come  across  it,  Mr.  Bertram.  All  our  regulations  are 
made  under  the  Crown  Timber  Act,  and  it  does  not  say  a  single  word  about  renewals. 
Under  regulations,  of  course,  renewals  are  provided  for,  and  it  is  a  curious  thing  and 
illustrates  the  confidence  that  people  generally  have  in  what  is  called  '  the  honour  of 
the  Crown '  that  enormous  sums  of  money,  millions  of  dollars,  are  paid  for  these  timber 
limits,  the  license  of  which  ceases  absolutely  on  the  30th  of  April  in  each  year,  and 
are  renewable  by  regulation,  subject,  however,  to  any  restriction  or  change  of  regula- 
tion or  rates  that  the  Crown  may  see  fit  to  impose.  But  it  is  a  testimony  to  British 
institutions,  at  any  rate,  that  people  have  such  respect  for  what  is  called  *  the  honour 
of  the  Crown.' 

SYSTEMS  OF  ADMINISTRATION  OF  TIMBER  LANDS  IN  CANADA. 

AUBREY  WHITE,  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER  OF  gROWN  LANDS  FOR  ONTARIO. 

Having  been  requested  to  read  a  paper  at  this  meeting  of  the  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, I  have  chosen  as  my  subject  *  The  Systems  of  Administration  of  Timber  Lands 
in  Canada,'  a  subject  which  lies  within  the  scope  of  our  studies  and  ought  to  be  of 
importance  to  any  society  taking  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  our  forest  wealth. 

I  have  not  confined  myself  to  the  provincial  systems  only,  because  my  paper  would 
not  be  complete  without  some  reference  to  the  Dominion  laws  and  regulations,  and  I 
have  strayed  a  little  afield  to  notice  the  system  prevailing  in  Newfoundland,  which 
we  hope  soon  to  see  included  in  the  constellation  of  nations,  if  I  may  so  put  it,  which 
form  this  great  Dominion.  (Applause.) 

I  suppose  I  might  have  contented  myself  with  making  a  collection  of  the  laws 
and  regulations  covered  by  my  field  of  study,  and  have  read  them  to  you,  leaving  you 
to  form  your  own  opinions  about  their  efficiency,  but  I  have  thought  it  would  be  more 
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interesting,  as  well  as  instructive,  if  I  were  to  take  the  most  important  of  the  systems 
and  trace  it  from  the  seed  up  to  the  full-grown  tree,  with  its  numerous  branches  of 
regulations.  The  most  important  system  is  that  prevailing  in  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
and  I  bracket  the  system  of  these  two  provinces  together,  because  they  have  grown 
from  the  same  germ,  were  under  one  management  until  the  year  1867,  the  date  of  Con- 
federation, and  since  then  have  differentiated  very  slightly.  The  seed  of  our  system 
was  sown  in  the  period  known  as  the  '  French  Regime,'  when,  in  grants  of  Crown 
lAnds  to  the  Seigniors,  the  oak  timber,  and  later  on  the  pine,  was  reserved  to  the 
King,  and  did  not  pass  with  the  soil.  Some  of  the  principles  that  govern  free  grants 
under  our  legislation  of  to-day  are  found  in  these  grants,  and  as  was  to  be  expected, 
some  of  the  difSculties  which  exist  to-day  were  troublesome  even  in  that  early  period. 

Ab  a  typical  grant,  I  take  that  made  to  Sieur  de  la  Vallier  by  the  Oovemment 
of  Quebec,  in  1683.  In  it  we  find  (1)  that  settlers  are  to  be  put  on  the  land  and  that 
they  must  take  possession,  make  improvements  and  keep  house  and  home-  within  two 
years,  otherwise  the  location  was  to  be  forfeited;  (2)  the  oak  timber  was  to  be  reserved 
to  the  King,  and  had  to  be  protected;  (3)  the  necessary  roadways  and  passages  had  to 
remain  open,  and  (4)  the  mines  and  minerals  were  reserved  to  the  King.   In  our  free 
grant  there  is  required  (1)  actual  residence  and  improvements,  (2)  the  pine  timber 
is  r^rved  to  the  King,  (8)  roads  and  streams  are  reserved,  and  (4)  the  mines  and 
minerals  are  also  reserved  to  the  King.   The  reservation  of  the  oak  timber  was  not  a 
dead  letter.  I  have  read  one  i)ermit— familiar  name — ^granted  by  the  Governor  in  1731, 
authorizing  the  holder  to  enter  upon  a  Seigniory  and  cut  and  remove  the  timber  re- 
quired for  building  a  vessel,  which  timber  was  to  be  brought  to  Quebec  and  there  in- 
spected and  received,  and  a  great  deal  of  our  square  timber  is  to-day  brought  there 
to  be  inspected  and  received  for  shipment.   Trespasses  were  provided  against^  and  the 
regulations  were  drastic,  which  not  only  include  confiscation  of  the  timber,  as  in  our 
<ia7,  but  also  forfeiture  of  the  horses  and  plant  engaged  in  taking  out  the  stolen  tim- 
ber. The  settlers'  grievances  were  also  present,  for  we  find  that  a  settler  having  cut 
some  oak  trees  in  process  of  clearing  and  sold  the  logs  cut  from  them,  the  Seignior 
immediately  fined  him.    The  settler  appealed  his  case  to  the  Governor,  who  in  effect 
said,  *  how  can  he  clear  the  land  without  cutting  down  the  oak  trees,  why  should  he 
bum  them  if  he  can  turn  them  into  money  9    It  is  in  the  public  interest  that  trees 
felled  in  the  course  of  clearing  should  be  sawn  into  boards  and  disposed  of  in  order 
that  the  settler  may  obtain  a  little  money  to  assist  him  in  making  his  improvements 
rather  than  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  bum  them  on  the  land,'  and  he  further  con- 
founded the  Seignior  by  calling  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  oak  was  reserved 
not  to  him  but  to  the  King.   If  the  settler  cut  beyond  the  limits  of  his  clearing,  or 
failed  to  improve  his  location,  any  timber  cut  by  him  was  held  to  be  a  trespass.  Here 
are  the  very  same  regulations  that  prevail  to-day  under  which  the  settler  may  cut  and 
sell  timber  required  to  be  removed  in  clearing  his  land,  and  commits  a  trespass  if  he 
cuts  beyond  the  limits  of  clearing  or  before  he  has  become  a  bona  fide  settler.  The 
right  to  take  timber  free  of  charge  for  public  works,  such  as  bridges,  colonization 
roads,  &c.,  was  reserved  in  the  grant  to  the  Seignior,  and  the  same  reservation  is 
found  in  our  timber  licenses  to-day.   After  what  I  have  said  you  will  see  why  it  is 
1  go  back  to  the  French  regime  for  the  beginning  of  things. 

When  the  British  took  possession,  the  Governor's  attention  was  directed  to  the 
timber  question.  Pine,  of  course,  was  reserved  to  the  King  for  naval  purposes,  but 
the  Governor  went  a  step  further  and  issued  instructions  that  areas  containing 
quantities  of  pine  were  to  be  reserved  absolutely,  no  settlers  were  to  be  allowed  in 
them,  and — wise  precaution — ^no  sawmills  were  to  be  erected  anywhere  near  pine  re- 
serves, except  by  his  express  permission.  Now  you  will  note  that  down  to  the  end  of 
the  year  1700,  though  the  pine  was  reserved  to  the  Crown,  and  pine  areas  were  to  l  e 
kept  isolated,  there  is  no  mention  of  any  authority  being  given  to  enter  upon  the  Crown 
domain  to  take  out  timber  for  ordinary  lumbering  purposes,  and  hbre  to  dispose  of 
the  question  of  pine  reservations,  which  by  the  way  are  now,  over  100  years  later,  be- 
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ing  made  for  the  first  time,,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  none  were  made,  the  policy 
was  started  but  no  life  given  to  it.  What  was  done  was  to  insert  a  reservation  of  the 
white  pine  to  the  King  in  all  patents  issued. 

We  now  come  to  a  period  where  timber  was  cut  for  exportation  from  Canadian 
forests.  The  reservation  of  the  pine,  as  already  stated,  was  to  be  for  naval  purposes. 
Shortly  after  1800  the  attention  of  the  contractors  to  the  dockyards  in  England  was 
called,  perhaps  by  some  wide-awake  Canadian,  to  this  reservation,  and  perhaps  it  was 
said  by  some  Canadian  advocate  of  'Preferential  Trade  within  the  Empire:'  *Why 
do  you  not  come  to  Canada  and  get  some  of  your  timber  there  instead  of  getting  it 
all  from  the  Baltic?'  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  naval  contractors  did  apply  to  the  Home 
Government  for  permission  to  cut  masts,  &c.,  in  Canadian  forests,  and  licenses — ^mark 
that  word — were  issued,  one  of  which  is  now  in  my  possession,  dated  7th  October, 
1807,  authorizing  Messrs.  Scott,  Idles  &  Company  to  cut  timber  in  the  forests  of 
Canada.  This  license  was  directed  to  the  Surveyor  General  of  Woods  and  Forests 
on  the  continent  of  America — fancy  that  for  a  jurisdiction.  Messrs.  Scott,  Idles  & 
Co.  transferred  their  rights  to  Messrs.  Muir  &  JoUiff,  of  Quebec.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council  of  Canada  directed  the  Deputy  Surveyor  General  of  Woods  for 
Canada  to  mark  the  trees  that  might  be  cut — quite  a  contract  for  him,  was  it  not? 
No  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  inspect  this  cutting,  much  less  mark  the  trees, 
and  cutting  was  limited  only  by  the  ideas  of  the  people  who  ^ere  operating  under  theee 
licenses.  Here  we  have  the  first  issue  of  any  form  of  authority,  under  British  rule, 
to  cut  timber  on  the  Crown  lands,  and  the  name  of  that  authority,  viz.,  license,  has 
been  continued  ever  since.  This  business  of  contractors  for  dockyards  cutting  by 
proxy  was  the  genesis  of  our  square  timber  trade,  and  it  centred  in  a  few  Quebeo 
merchants,  and  these  gentlemen  were  the  precursors  of  those  great  firms  which  after- 
wards made  Quebec  famous  as  one  of  the  principal  timber  markets  of  the  world.  It 
is  to  be  noticed  lhat  these  licenses  did  not  cover  any  area.  The  holders  of  them  went 
where  they  pleased,  cut  the  best  timber  and  paid  nothing  for  it  The  first  of  these 
licenses  was  issued  in  1807,  and  it  was  not  until  1826  that  we  find  any  attempt  at  re- 
gulation or  supervision.  Such  a  system  as  this  created  discontent,  it  being  in  the 
nature  of  a  monopoly,  and  at  last  the  people  began  to  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands  and  go  into  the  forests  and  cut  as  they  pleased,  without  any  authority. 

To  bring  an  end  to  the  discontent,  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  and  more  important 
still,  to  obtain  some  revenue  from  the  timber  cut,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, issued  a  proclamation  on  the  3rd  May,  1826.  Under  this  any  person 
was  at  liberty  to'  go  into  the  forests,  along  the  Ottawa  river  and  its  tributaries,  and  cut 
as  much  timber  as  they  wished  subject  to  paying  three  cents  per  cubic  foot  for  oak, 
two  cents  per  cubic  foot  for  red  pine,  one  cent  per  cubic  foot  for  white  pine,  and  four 
cents  each  for  sawlogs  suitable  for  deals.  If  trees  were  cut  that  did  not  square  eight 
inches,  double  these  rates  were  exacted. 

Under  these  regulations,  bad  as  they  were,  we  have  the  first  attempt  to  collect 
revenue  from  Crown  timber.  Under  this  system  disputes  as  to  boundaries  took  place, 
and  there  was  no  proper  supervision  of  the  cutting.  The  next  year  Mr.  Peter  Robin- 
son was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  and  Surveyor-General  of  Woods 
and  Forests.  He  had  authority  to  grant  license  over  such  territory  as  the  Governor 
approved  of.  The  licenses  were  to  be  limited  as  to  quantities,  2,000  feet  was  all  that 
could  be  cut  under  one.  They  were  to  be  advertised  in  the  York  Oaztie  at  an  upset 
price  and  sold  by  public  auction.  Here  is  the  first  provision  for  an  auction  sale  of 
Crown  timber.  The  licenses  ran  for  one  year  only,  but  timber  had  to  be  cut  within 
nine  months  and  the  dues  had  to  be  paid  within  fifteen  months,  and  the  timber  was 
to  be  measured  by  a  Government  measurer.  This  system  never  took  life — ^it  died  still- 
bom.  The  regulations  established  by  the  proclamation  of  1826  seem  to  have  boen 
continued  in  the  Ottawa  region,  at  any  rate,  and  not  much  timber  was  cut  elsewhere 
for  export. 
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In  1840  the  system  was  described  to  be  as  follows:  The  person  desiring  to  cut 
applied  in  the  summer  or  autumn,  stating  quantity  desired  to  be  cut.  A  license  was 
issaed;  the  licensee  paid  25  per  cent  of  the  dues  on  the  quantity  applied  for  in  advance 
and  entered  into  a  bond  to  pay  the  balance  when  the  timber  came  out.  When  the 
timber  reached  Bytown,  the  following  season,  it  was  measured  and  went  on  to  Quebec. 
The  parties  applied  for  a  license  for  only  a  small  quantity  so  as  to  keep  down  the  ad- 
vance payment,  but  in  practice  they  cut  as  much  as  they  pleased.  The  dues  were- 
finally  paid  at  Quebec  on  all  the  timber  they  took  out. 

We  now  come  to  the  period  of  responsible  government,  and  the  union  of  the  Pro- 
mces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  which  brought  about  a  closer  guardianship  of  the 
natural  wealth  of  the  country.  The  union  took  effect  on  the  10th  February,  1841. 
A  year  later  instructions  were  issued  by  the  Hon.  John  Davidson,  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands.  They  were  intended  to  secure  greater  strictness  in  suppression  and  to 
introdnce  the  principle  among  lumbermen.  These  instructions  are  dated  the  30th 
Mareh,  1842.  Under  them  licenses  could  be  issued  at  the  former  rates.  The  licenses 
were  to  be  for  a  fixed  period,  at  the  expiration  of  which  th^  were  to  absolutely  cease 
and  determine.  The  former  licensee  could  get  a  new  license  for  the  same  territory 
pro?ided  he  came  forward  and  applied  before  the  Ist  August.  Provision  was  made 
for  sale  by  public  auction,  in  cases  where  there  were  confiicting  applications.  No 
greater  extent  than  ten  miles  was  to  be  licensed  to  one  person;  5,000  cubic  feet  of 
timber  per  mile  had  to  be  made  annually. 

On  the  24Ui  June,  1846,  new  regulations  were  made.  Under  these  new  limits  must 
not  exceed  5x6  miles ;  current  licenses  to  be  renewed  for  three  seasons,  after  which  « 

were  to  be  curtailed  to  5  x  5  miles,  but  existing  licensees  might  select  the  par- 
ticnlar  part  of  their  limits  they  desired  to  keep.  Licenses  not  applied  for  before  the 
15tli  August  were  to  be  put  up  for  sale  on  the  1st  September  following,  as  well  as  any 
other  berths  for  which  more  than  one  application  had  been  received,  and  sold  to  the 
iiighest  bidder.  Here  again  we  have  the  principle  of  a  public  sale,  although  one  would 
say  that  fifteen  days  was  a  very  short  period  in  which  to  make  an  examination.  .  The 
<inantity  of  timber  to  be  taken  out  in  each  mile  was  reduced  from  6,000  feet  to  1,000 
feet,  and,  after  the  1st  September,  limits  were  to  be  granted  to  the  first  applicant 
complying  with  the  conditions  of  sale.  Parties  applying  for  territory  or  unexplored 
limits  were  to  furnish  a  sketch  by  a  sworn  surveyor,  describing  the  territory  and  tie- 
ing  it  to  some  known  point.  If  the  sketch  was  afterwards  found  to  be  incorrect  the 
license  could  be  declared  null  and  void.  In  order  to  induce  the  lumbermen  to  keep  a 
dooe  eye  on  one  another,  provision  was  made  that  a  forfeited  limit  waa  to  be  licensed 
h  the  party  giving  information  as  to  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  the 
license,  and  failing  the  application  of  the  informer,  then  to  the  next  applicant.  These 
instructions  also  specifically  declared  that  licenses  were  not  transferable  and  that  any 
attempt  to  transfer  them  would  entail  forfeiture.  Applicants  had  also  to  declare  who 
were  associated  with  them  in  the  application. 

Two  months  later,  on  the  14th  August,  1846,  other  regulations  were  published. 
The  only  important  change  made  by  these  regulations  was  that  limit-holders  might 
transfer  their  limits  with  the  sanction  of  the  Department  of  Crown  Lands,  a  pro- 
vision that  has  come  down  to  our  own  time,  and  the  quantity  of  timber  to  be  cut  each 
year  per  mile  was  reduced  from  1,000  feet  to  500  feet. 

Li  1849  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  was  appointed  to  consider  the  causes  of 
depression  in  the  lumber  trade,  and  suggest  a  remedy.  This  conmiittee  made  two 
reports  in  which  they  stated  that  the  depression  was  caused  by  over-production,  which* 
was  stimulated  by  the  uncertain  tenure  of  licenses,  and  the  threatened  subdivision 
of  the  licenses  already  granted.  Also  that  provisions  requiring  a  certain  quantity  to 
be  produced,  without  respect  to  the  state  of  the  markets,  had  a  bad  effect,  and  that 
the  want  of  any  decisive  action  by  the  department  with  respect  to  disputed  boundaries 
was  demoralizing.  The  uncertain^  of  the  tenure  and  the  disputed  boundaries  caused 
great  trouble.  Wealthy  lumbermen  who  had  the  advantage  of  large  numbers  of  men. 
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would  go  in  where  they  liked,  without  respect  to  other's  rights,  and  rush  out  all  the 
timber  they  could  manage  to  cut  in  one  season.  As  a  remedy,  positive  rights  of  the 
renewal  of  licenses  was  recommended  so  as  to  give  certainty  of  tenure.  Surveys  of 
boundaries,  and  the  imposition  of  ground  rent  for  the  areas  covered  by  the  license 
was  also  suggested,  and  it  was  recommended  tiiat  no  distribution  of  areas  should  take 
place.  It  was  further  pointed  out  that  under  the  regulations  the  practice  with  respect 
to  the  collection  of  dues  was  to  ascertain  the  quantity  by  counting  the  number  of  sticks 
without  respect  to  size  and  averaging  them  at  a  certain  number  of  feet  per  stick, 
which  average  was  too  high  in  some  cases  and  too  low  in  others,  and  with  respect  to 
this  the  suggestion  was  made  that  dues  should  be  paid  on  the  actual  contents  of  the 
timber  ascertained  by  count  and  measurement. 

The  result  of  the  report  of  this  committee  was  the  passage  of  the  *  Crown  Timber 
Act,'  which,  with  comparatively  little  change,  is  to-day  the  law  under  which  all  the 
timber  licenses  are  issued  in  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  This  Act  pro- 
vided that  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  might  grant  licenses  for  unoccupied 
territory,  at  such  rates  and  subject  to  such  conditions,  regulations  and  restrictions  as 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  might  establish  from  time  to  time.  No  license  was  to  be 
granted  for  a  longer  period  than  twelve  months  and  all  the  licenses  expired  on  the 
30th  April  of  each  year.  The  territory  licensed  was  to  be  described  in  each  license. 
The  licensee  was  given  absolute  possession  of  the  territory,  so  he  could  prosecute 
trespassers  and  seize  the  timber  cut  by  them.  The  making  of  sworn  returns  of  the 
timber  cut  year  by  year  was  provided  for,  and  there  were  many  oth^  provisions  of 
less  importance.  The  first  regulations  under  this  Act  are  dated  6th  September,  1849. 
Agencies  were  established^ — agents  might,  on  application,  grant  licenses,  apparently 
without  referring  the  applicants  to  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands.  Sketches  of 
the  territory  applied  for  had  to  be  furnished.  The  area  of  timber  limits  was  increased 
from  five  miles  by  five  miles  to  ten  miles  by  five  miles.  Licenses  were  to  be  confined 
as  far  as  possible  to  one  side  of  the  river.  There  was  no  restriction  to  the  niunber  of 
limits  a  man  might  hold.  The  timber  was  to  be  cut  and  paid  for  at  certain  rates. 
Transfers  of  limits  were  to  be  in  writing,  and  not  valid  until  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Crown  Lands.  It  also  provided  that  settlers  or  squatters  cutting  without 
authority  if  they  cut  any  timber  except  for  building,  fencing,  clearing,  &c.,  were  to 
be  treated  as  trespassers.  These  restrictions  contained  a  distinct  provision  for  renewal 
of  licenses.  The  proper  counting  and  measuring  of  timber  cut,  was  also  provided 
for,  and  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  regulations  that  actual  settlers  were  not  to  be 
interfered  with  in  the  clearing  of  the  land,  &c.  Here  the  settler  first  appears  in  the 
regulations.  Under  these  regulations  all  a  person  had  to  do  in  order  to  obtain  a  limit 
was  to  make  application  to  the  agent,  furnish  a  sketch  of  the  territory  he  desired  to 
obtain  and  give  security  to  pay  the  dues  on  the  timber  cut.  There  was  no  provision 
for  competition  except  where  adverse  applications  were  received.  (Generally  speaking, 
the  principle  of  selling  limits  by  public  auction  appears  to  have  been  entirely  absent 
from  the  regulations. 

In  1851  fresh  regulations  were  promulgated.  The  new  provisions  were — ^I  call 
particular  attention  to  this — that  sawlogs  cut  on  the  public  domain,  if  exported,  paid 
double  dues.  Ground  rent  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  per  mile  was  imposed.  Here  we 
have  discrimination  against  the  export  of  logs  and  the  first  imposition  of  ground  rent. 
The  ground  rent  was  to  be  doubled  each  year  that  the  limit  was  worked.  Vacant 
territory  was  to  be  granted  to  the  first  applicant  provided  he  called  and  paid  the  ground 
rent,  in  the  Bytown  agency  within  three  months,  elsewhere  one  month.  If  adverse 
applications  were  made  for  the  same  territory  then  the  right  to  receive  the  license 
was  decided  by  lot.  Here  we  notice  a  gambling  spirit  in  deciding  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals. Who  would  toss  up  for  a  limit  to-day  ?  There  was  also  a  provision  to  sell  to 
the  highest  bidder  in  case  of  clashing  of  applications.  Eegisters  of  the  licenses  issued 
were  to  be  kept  in  the  agencies  and  ^e  Crown  Lands  Department  and  were  to  be  open 
for  public  inspection.   Decisions  of  the  Crown  Timber  Agents  as  to  disputed  bound- 
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aries  were  to  be  final  until  reversed  by  arbitration.  If  one  party  failed  to  appoint 
his  arbitrator  then  the  Crown  Timber  Agent  took  the  position.  Should  they  not  be 
able  to  agree  on  an  umpire  the  Commissioner  was  to  appoint  one.  Transfers  of  limits 
were  allowed  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands.  Parties 
defying  the  regulations  of  the  Department  or  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators  were  to 
be  refused  further  license  and  their  berths  forfeited  and  disposed  of.  Security  had 
to  be  given  for  the  timber  dues,  &c. 

In  1855  an  Order  in  Council  was  passed  dealing  with  the  ground  rent  question, 
and  fearing  apparently  that  the  imposition  of  ground  rent  might  lead  to  the  idea  of 
rights  of  ownership,  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  misundearstanding,  this  Ordier 
in  Council  contained  a  declaration  of  great  importance,  to  wit,  that  the  changes  made 
are  not  to  imply  that  the  Qovernment  cannot  increase  the  ground  rent  or  timber  dues 
at  any  time  in  the  future  as  the  circumstances  of  the  trade  might  render  it  expedient. 
Prerions  to  the  year  1857  no  information  could  be  obtained  about  the  transactions  of 
the  Crown  Lands  Department  except  by  special  return  to  the  House,  but  on  motion  of 
Mr.  A.  T.  Gait  it  was,  in  the  session  of  1866,  ordered  that  an  annual  report  of  the 
management  of  the  Crown  domain  should  be  submitted  to  the  Legislature  each  session. 
The  first  report,  and  it  was  one  of  the  best  reports  that  has  ever  been  made  by  the 
Department,  was  made  for  the  year  1867. 

In  1857  another  change  was  made  in  the  time  for  the  payment  of  the  ground  rent; 
it  was  now  made  due  on  April  30  in  each  year,  the  day  on  which  ground  rent  becomes 
payable  under  the  present  regulations.   The  limited  number  of  cases  of  competition 
which  came  up  under  the  regulations  forced  upon^  the  attention  of  the  Commissioner 
the  principle  of  selling  timber  berths  by  public  auction,  for  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Crown  Lands  for  the  year  1869  it  is  stated  that  wherever  competition 
existed  or  could  be  excited,  recourse  had  been  had  to  the  plan  of  disposing  of  the 
timber  by  public  auction.   Between  the  years  of  1866  and  1860,  attention  was  sharply 
drawn  to  ihe  praetice  of  people  purchasing  valuable  timber  lands  under  the  pretence 
of  settlement^  thu^  depriving  the  Crown  of  its  revenue  and  the  licensees  of  what  they 
believed  to  be  their  property.   Energetic  steps  were  taken  by  the  Department  to'  stop 
tliis  system  of  plundering.  J^umerous  sales  were  cancelled  when  the  lands  were  found 
to  be  valuable  for  the  pine  timber.   Under  the  settlement  regulations  then  prevailing^ 
strange  to  say,  the  settler  could  bum  whatever  timber  he  cut  in  the  course  of  clearing 
his  land,  but  if  he  cut  it  into  sawlogs  and  sold  them  he  was  guil^  of  trespass.  The 
good  sound  position  laid  down  by  the  Governor  during  the  French  regime  was  departed 
from  with  disastrous  results.   The  settlers  were  very  much  embittered  and  a  deplorable 
state  of  matters  came  about.    Some  remedy  had  to  be  found,  consequently  new  regula- 
tions were  passed  lUkder  which  a  class  of  lioense  called  a  '  settler's  license '  was 
issued  to  all  settlers  who  erected  a  house  16  x  20,  cleared  five  acres  in  every  hiindred 
and  had  been  six  months  in  residence.   A  fee  of  $4  was  charged  for  these  licenses. 
Timber  dues  were  charged  upon  the  timber  cut,  and  these  dues  were  applied  in  payment 
of  the  purchase  money  of  the  land  with  a  refund  of  any  money  collected  in  excess  of 
the  purchase  money,  less  10  per  cent  for  collection.   Any  person  who  is  familiar  with 
the  history  of  lumbering  and  settlement  in  Canada  during  the  period  from  1866  to 
1866  will  know  the  bitter  feelings  that  existed  between  the  settler  and  the  timber 
liceosee^  and  how  the  department  was  beset  with  criticism  and  difficulties  in  reject 
to  cla^iing  of  interests  and  the  providing  of  a  remedy.    Settlers'  licenses  apparently 
did  not  ineet  the  difficulty,  and  the  issue  of  them  greatly  fell  off  until  they  entirely 
disappeared. 

Li  1866  new  Crown  timber  regulations  were  made.  Sales  by  public  auction  were 
provided  for.  These  sales  were  to  be  held  on  January  10  and  on  July  10  in  each  year, 
or  any  other  date  that  the  Conunissioner  might  fix.  The  limits  were  to  be  offered  at 
an  upset  price  of  $4  per  mile,  the  highest  bidder  to  have  the  berth.  If  there  was  no 
bidding  the  berth  was  granted  to  any  person  paying  the  upset  price.  The  Commis- 
sioner could  sell  between  the  dates  of  auction  sales  at  $4  per  mile  to  any  person  who 
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applied  for  a  berth.  One  berth  only  could  be  sold  to  each  applicant.  Timber  licenses 
were  to  expire  on  April  30  in  each  year.  Ground  rent  was  continued  at  60  cents  per 
mile..  No  licenses  were  to  issue  on  a  smaller  computation  than  eight  square  miles. 
The  ground  rent  was  to  increase  annually  on  berths  not  worked  until  it  reached  233. 
4d.  ($4.67)  per  mile.  When  occupation  took  place  it  reverted  to  the  original  rate  of 
50  cents  per  mile.  Five  himdred  feet  of  timber  or  30  sawlogs  had  to  be  made  every 
year  for  each  mile  of  the  limit ;  renewals  of  licenses  were  provided  for  if  the  regula- 
tions and  payments  were  complied  with.  Applications  for  renewal  had  to  be  made  in 
writing  every  year  before  July  1.   Transfers  could  not  be  made  if  dues  were  owing. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  period  of  Confederation  which  was  consummated  on 
July  1,  1867.  Since  then  every  province  has  been  free  to  manage  its  own  affairs  and 
enact  such  laws  and  regulations  as  would  best  carry  out  the  policy  suited  to  its  circum- 
stances. It  is  a  great  testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  the  legislators  of  bygone  years  that  the 
Grown  Timber  Act  of  1849  has  remained  the  charter,  so  to  speak,  of  the  timber  licens- 
ing systems  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  very  few  amendments  having  been  made  to  it  in 
either  province.  The  great  strength  of  the  Act  is  that  it  only  lays  down  broad  prin- 
ciples, leaving  the  management  of  the  Crown  domain  to  be  fixed  by  the  regulations  as 
experience  teaches  or  emergency  requires.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  state  the  broad 
principles  laid  down  : — (1)  Tne  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  may  issue  licenses, 
which  licenses  are  to  cover  all  kinds  of  timber  during  their  currency  ;  (2)  licenses 
are  to  run  for  one  year  only  and  then  absolutely  determine  ;  (3)  proper  returns  of 
the  cutting  of  timber  are  to  be  made,  and  (4)  timber  cut  in  trespass  is  liable  to  seizure 
and  confiiscation. 

Since  Confederation  the  Act  has  been  amended  as  follows  : — Timber  on  road 
allowances  is  declared  to  be  covered  by  the  timber  license  ;  lots  which  have  been  sold 
to  actual  settlers  are  to  remain  in  license  until  proof  of  settlement  duties  is  filed  in 
the  department ;  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  can  sell  timber  on  pulp  oon- 
cessionjb  which  is  not  covered  by  the  concessions,  and  no  pulp  concession  can  be  granted 
for  a  longer  period  than  21  years,  and  most  recent  and  most  important,  pine  timber  and 
spruce  on  lands  under  license  must  be  manufactured  in  Canada.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  points  touched  by  the  Act  are  not  very  numerous,  but  the  field -left  for  legislation 
is  enormous — ^just  listen  to  the  language  of  the  Act,  'the  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands  may  issue  timber  licenses  subject  to  such  rates  and  conditions,  regulations  and 
restrictions  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  established  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council.'  No  attempt  is  made  to  define  what  sort  of  conditions  or  restrictions  may 
be  imposed,  anything  that  comes  within  the  meaning  of  these  words  can  be  done  by 
regulation.  This,  with  the  discretion  taken  in  combination  with  the  absolute  termi- 
nation and  legal  death  of  every  timber  license  within  one  year  of  its  birth,  places 
almost  unlimited  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  Take  one  example  :  When  our 
good  friends  over  the  border  undertook  to  treat  us,  as  we  thought,  unfairly,  and  the 
Government  of  Canada  could  not  act  without  making  matters  worse  and  perhaps 
ruining  the  lumber  trade,  we  were  able,  by  passing  an  Order  in  Council  to  attach  a 
condition  to  all  licenses  to  the  effect  that  timber  cut  on  Crown  lands  must  be  manu- 
factured in  Canada,  thereby  transferring  a  goodly  portion  of  the  sawmill  business  of 
the  State  of  Michigan  to  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  leaving  our  friends  who  would 
not  come  over  to  Canada  in  the  position  of  Lord  Ullin  when  the  waters  wild  went 
over  his  child.  (Applause).  Of  course,  these  regulations  being  very  important, 
they  were  afterwards  crystallized  into  an  Act  of  the  legislature.  Several  Acts  have 
been  passed  by  the  legislature  since  Confederation  amending  the  Crown  Timber  Act 
and  affecting  lumbering  interests,  and  I  will  just  mention  them.  There  is  an  Act 
affecting  the  rivers  and  streams  which  declares  that  everyone  has  the  right  to  use  these 
waterways  for  floating  timber  or  logs  ;  the  Cullers'  Act,  which  requires  that  persons 
desirous  of  culling  logs  cut  under  license  shall  pass  an  examination  and  be  licensed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  ;  the  Act  for  the  preservation  of  the  forest  from 
destruction  by  fire,  under  authority  of  which -fire  rangers  are  put  upon  limits  at  the 
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joint  expense  of  the  Goveniment  and  the  licensee  ;  the  Act  affecting  liens  of  employees 
on  sawlogs  and  timber  ;  an  Act  amending  the  Free  Grants  Act^  which  reserves  the 
pine  timber  on  lands  located  after  March  5^  1880,  and  enables  them  to  be  continued  in 
license ;  the  Act  for  the  driving  of  sawlogs  and  timber,  which  made  some  needed 
provisions  with  respect  to  parties  who  might  be  inclined  to  shirk  their  share  of  the 
expense  and  responsibility. 

On  May  28,  1869.  the  Crown  Timber  Begulations  of  1866  were  abrogated  and 
new  regulations  were  made  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  of  the  province 
of  Ontario.  To  a  great  extent  the  old  regulations  were  incorporated  in  the  new,  of 
course  some  new  clauses  were  added  at  that  time,  and  others  have  been  added  since. 
The  most  imx>ortant  clause  in  the  new  regulations  was  the  requiring  of  survey,  ex- 
ploration and  valuation  of  the  timber  limits  before  they  were  offered  for  sale.  Then 
dae  advertisement  of  the  sale  by  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  Another  im- 
portant change  was  the  increase  of  timber  dues  from  50  cents  per  thousand  to  75 
cents  per  thousand,  and  of  the  ground  rent  from  50  cents  per  mile  to  $2  per  mile. 
Another  was  the  requiring  of  a  more  elaborate  system  of  returns,  with  power  to  the 
Commissioner  to  have  an  inspection  made  of  the  books,  records,  &c.,  if  fraud  in 
letoms  were  suspected. 

In  1887  the  regulations  were  again  amended  by  increasing  the  timber  dues  from 
75  cents  per  thousand  to  $1  per  thousand,  and  the  ground  rent  from  $2  per  mile  to 
(3  per  mile. 

In  1890  for  the  first  time  the  sale  held  in  that  year  by  authority  of  Order  in 
Conncil  covered  only  the  pine  timber,  and  the  dues  were  again  increased  for  the  pur- 
poses of  that  sale  to  $1.25  per  thousand. 

In  1903,  for  the  purposes  of  the  timber  sale  held  in  that  year,  the  dues  were 
increa^  from  $1  per  thousand  to  $2  per  thousand,  and  on  square  timber  from  $20 
to  $50  per  tl.nusand  feet  cubic,  and  the  ground  rent  from  $3  to  $5  per  mile.  Begula- 
tions affecting  the  last  two  sales  were  passed  fixing  a  time  limit  beyond  which 
licenses  wero  not  to  be  renewed  of  from  10  to  15  years.  Regulations  have  also  been 
made  to  the  effect  that  lands  located  or  sold  are  to  pass  automatically  out  of  the  timber 
Hcense  for  anything  but  the  pine  timber  on  the  day  of  sale.  Kegrul^itions  have  (also 
been  passed  that  require  licenses  to  supply  sufficient  timber  for  local  sawmills  upon 
being  paid  the  fair  value  of  the  same.  Begulations  have  also  Been  made  requiring 
that  pine  and  spruce  shall  be  manufactured  in  Canada,  which  of  course  have  been 
crystallized  into  legislation,  and  more  recently  regulations  have  been  passed  requiring 
that  hemlock  bark  shall  be  used  in  Canada. 

Having  traced  /the  history  of  the  license  system,  and  given  you  the  substance  of 
the  recent  amendments  to  the  Ontario  laws  and  regulations,  prevailing  in  the  Do- 
minion and  Newfoundland,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  refer  to  the  different  laws  and 
regulations.  I  shall  refer  to  these  in  a  general  way  and  briefly.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  call  yonr  attention  to  the  principles  of  the  systems  and  to  the  wide  divergencies 
of  the  laws  and  regulations.  The  licensing  systems  prevailing  in  Ontario  and  Quebec 
litve,  as  I  have  said,  a  common  origin,  and  have  run  nearly  along  parallel  lines. 

The  Kew  Brunswick  licensing  system  dates  back  to  August  26,  1817,  when  the 
Lientenant-Govemor  in  CouncU  framed  a  set  of  rules  with  regard  to  timber  license, 
^e  interesting  provision  in  these  early  regulations  was  that  licenses  were  to  be  given 
ottly  to  British  subjects.   No  dues  appear  to  have  been  charged  at  that  time. 

Nova  Scotia  had  no  timber  licensing  system  until  quite  recently,  and  the  British 
Columbia  system  is  comparatively  modem  and  is  based  somewhat  on  our  system, 
^▼erting  very  widely,  however,  in  the  matter  of  tenure  and  the  rates  of  ground  rent 
and  dues.  The  Dominion  system  is  also  based  largely  on  the  Ontario  system  with 
«nch  modifications  as  different  circumstances  have  called  for.  I  have  not  succeeded 
in  tracing  the  Newfoundland  system  back  to  its  origin. 

In  Ontario  the  Commissioner  may  issue  licenses  after  sale  by  public  auction,  a 
reserve  bid  being  fixed  but  not  made  public.    The  licenses  are  annual  and  terminate 
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on  April  30  in  each  year,  but  by  regulations  are  renewable.  Ground  rent  runs  from 
$3  to  $6  per  mile  and  is  subject  to  increase  or  decrease.  Dues  on  pine  timber  run  from 
$1  to  $2  per  thousand  feet,  and  are  subject  to  increase  or  decrease.  Pine  logs,  pulp- 
wood  and  hemlock  bark  are  required  to  be  manufactured  in  Canada.  Fire  rangers 
are  placed  upon  all  licensed  lands,  one-half  of  the  expense  being  paid  by  the  license* 
and  the  other  half  by  the  Government.  These  rangers  are  selected  by  the  licensees. 
One  dollar  per  mile  is  charged  for  transfer  bonus  on  limits  that  are  transferred. 

In  Quebec  the  Commissioner  may  issue  licenses  after  sale  by  public  auetion. 
Limits  have  to  be  advertised  for  thirty  days  if  of  an  extensive  character,  and  small 
limits  for  fifteen  days  only.  There  is  an  upset  price  made  public  at  the  date  of  sale. 
The  licenses  terminate  on  April  80  each  year  and  are  renewable  by  regulation.  Ground 
rent  is  $3  per  mile,  and  is  subject  to  increase  or  decrease.  Dues  on  pine  run  from 
80  cents  to  $1.30  per  thousand,  subject  to  increase  or  decrease.  There  is  no  restric- 
tion as  to  the  exportation  of  logs  except  that  pulpwood  must  pay  26  cents  per  cord 
additional  if  exported.  Fire  rangers  are  appointed  by  the  Government  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  licensees  and  a  tax  called  a  fire  tax  is  charged  upon  the  limit 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  fire  ranging. 

In  New  Brunswick  the  Commissioner  may  issue  licenses,  The  mode  of  disposal 
is  that  applicants  are  required  to  petition  for  the  limit  they  wish  to  obtain  and  to 
deposit  in  the  department  $20  per  mile.  The  limit  is  then  advertised  in  the  Royal 
Gazette  for  14  days,  after  which  it  is  put  up  at  public  auction,  and  if  the  applicant 
is  the  highest  bidxier  he  gets  the  limi{.  If  somebody  else  bids  more  and  gets  the  limit, 
the  applicant  gets  back  his  money.  Limits  are  not  to  exceed  10  miles  in  area.  The 
ground  rent  is  $8  per  mile  and  subject  to  increafie.  Dues  on  saw-logs  are  $1.25  per 
thousand,  subject  to  increase.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  fire  ranging  system. 
The  measurement  of  logs  is  made  by  Government  cullers.  There  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  restriction  as  to  exportation. 

In  Nova  Scotia  there  is  no  provision  for  sale  by  auction.  The  Governor  in 
Council  may  issue  leases  to  cut  timber,  which  leases  are  to  be  for  a  period  of  20  years, 
renewable  for  another  20  years  if  conditions  are  complied  with.  The  price  is  to  be 
40  cents  an  acre — ^not  annual — ^if  timber  below  the  diameter  of  10  inches  is  not  cut. 
If  timber  is  cut  below  10  inches  down  to  5  inches  the  price  is  50  cents  per  acre*.  The 
only  provision  for  public  auction  is  where  there  are  adverse  applications  for  the  same 
territory.  If  lands  are  not  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes  they  may  be  leased  for 
pulp  purposes  as  arrangements  are  made  with  the  Government. 

In  British  Columbia  limits  may  be  sold  by  public  tender  and  are  to  go  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Annual  ground  rent,  $160  per  mile  ;  dues,  60  cents  per  thousand 
feet,  b.  m.  If  a  mill  of  certain  capacity  is  erected  on  a  limit  the  ground  rent  is  re- 
duced to  $96  per  mile.  Dues  are  abated  by  one-half  on  lumber  or  timber  that  is 
exported  from  the  province.  The  license  or  lease  runs  for  a  period  of  21  years,  and  as 
this  provision  is  statutory  it  is  presumed  that  dues  cannot  be  changed  during  that 
period.  There  is  another  class  of  licenses  caller  *  Special  License,*  which  cover  only 
an  area  of  640  acres.  These  are  issued  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner,  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  6  years,  and  may  be  renewed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commis- 
sioner. Annual  ground  rent  on  these  licenses  run  from  $115  to  $140.  There  is  another 
system  of  licensing  called  *  Hand  Licenses,'  which  are  given  without  competition  and 
it  is  presumed  are  intended  to  cover  only  small  quantities.  They  run  only  for  one 
year.  Timber  must  be  manufactured  in  the  province.  There  is  no  provision  for  fire 
ranging  on  British  Columbia  lands. 

In  the  Dominion  of  Canada  lands  may  be  put  up  for  competition  by  tender  and 
go  to  the  highest  bidder.  Annual  ground  rent  $5  per  mile  ;  west  of  Yale,  $32  per 
mile.   Dues  50  cents  per  thousand.    Licenses  are  annual  and  expire  on  April  30  in 


*At  last  session  of  the  legislature  these  rates  were  increased  to  80c.  and  Sl.OO  respect- 
ively.—Ed. 
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each  year,  and  are  subject  to  renewal.  There  is  a  fire  ranging  system  on  Government 
lands  paid  for  entirely  by  the  Crown. 

In  Newfoundland  there  is  no  provision  for  public  sale.  Limits  are  granted  by 
authority  of  Order  in  Council,  at  a  bonus  price  fixed  by  the  Governor  in  Council  which 
varies  according  to  the  situation  of  the  limit,  and  not  to  be  less  than  $2  per  mile.  In 
any  case  noticd  is  to  be  given  in  the  Gazette  for  one  month.  There  is  an  annual 
g:round  rent  of  $2  per  mile.  Dues  on  timber  are  50  cents  per  thousand  in  Newfound- 
land, and  in  Labrador  26  cents  per  thousand  feet  b.  m.  Licenses  may  be  granted  for 
fifty  years  or  such  further  period  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  Licensees  must  erect 
a  sawmill  and  work  the  limit ;  sawmill  to  be  capable  of  cutting  1,000  feet  every 
twenty-four  hours.  No  person  having  a  limit  can  buy  logs  from  another  licensee  or 
cut  them  by  agreement  on  any  other  limit  than  his  own.  Pulp  limits  may  be  granted 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  ;  not  more  than  160  miles  to  any  individual 
or  company.  The  license  may  run  for  99  years  or  longer.  There  is  a  bonus  of  $6  per 
mile  and  ground  rent  of  $2  per  mile,  and  the  timber  is  subject  to  50  cents  per  thousand 
feet  b.  m.  Pulp  concessionaires  have  to  expend  $20,000  in  plant.  All  kinds  of  timber, 
pulpwood,  &c.,  must  be  manufactured  in  the  colony. 

The  Chairman. — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  paper  just  read  by  Mr.  White, 
nhich  is  filled  with  information  and  is  a  very  valuable  paper.  There  are  many  points 
in  it  I  am  sure  that  the  members  of  the  Association  would  like  to  have  some  further 
discussion  upon.  I  am  sure  Mr.  White  would  be  glad  to  have  a  full  discussion  on 
the  points  of  this  paper.  The  matter  of  licensing  and  granting  licenses  to  individuals 
by  the  Crown  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  timber,  and  for  the  larger  purpose  of  com- 
merce is  a  very  important  thing,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  any  gentleman  speak  on 
this  subject.*  It  is  going  to  be  followed  by  another  paper  by  Mr.  Hall  from  the  province 
of  Quebec,  I  do  not  know  upon  what  lines  exactly,  but  after  discussing  this  paper, 
vhich  I  think  desearves  our  attention,  for  a  little  while.  Mr.  Hall  will  take  that' paper 
up.  There  is  one  point  within  my  own  experience  that  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  White 
if  he  remembers  anything  about;  I  can  remember  a  time  when  an  applicant  for  a 
license  was  required  to  state  whether  he  would  build  a  sawmill  for  the  purpose  of 
<nitting,  and  unless  he  did  that  he  was  refused  his  application. 

Mr.  White. — did  not  find  anything  to  that  effect. 

The  Chairman. — There  was  something  in  tnat.  I  can  remember  perfectly  well 
of  Orders  in  Councils  being  passed  by  the  old  Government  of  Canada — (it  may  be  in 
part  of  the  regulations) — that  the  applicant  build  a  sawmill  to  manufacture  the  lum- 
ber. I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  an  application  and  Order  in  Council  passed  by  the 
Government  of  Canada  with  that  provision. 

Mr.  White. — Of  course,  sir,  you  will  understand  that  there  may  have  been  Orders 
in  Council  passed  that  were  merely  local  in  their  application  which  have  not  come 
down  to  us  because  a  great  deal  of  the  records  and  authorities  for  things  that  took 
place  before  Confederation  are  some  of  them  in  Ottawa  and  some  of  them  in  Quebec, 
and  this  may  have  been  a  minor  regulation,  because  it  is  not  referred  to  in  any  of  the 
broad  regulations,  it  may  have  been  a  local  regulation  and  we  have  no  trace  of  it. 

Mr.  Ljttle. — Some  years  ago  there  was  some  diiBBculty  between  the  Government 
of  Quebec  and  the  limit  holders.    I  remember  the  late  Judge  Church,  before  his  ascent 
the  Bench,  was  employed  by  the  limit  holders  to  take  up  the  position  held  by  them; 
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that  is,  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  renewal  of  their  licenses  from  year  to  year  so 
long  as  they  conformed  to  the  regrulations.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  that  was 
decided  legally  or  was  it  a  compromise — that  the  licenses  were  to  be  extended  for  a 
term  of  years. 

Mr.  White. — ^Now,  I  do  not  know  what  took  place  in  the  province  of  Quebec  but 
I  will  tell  you  what  took  place  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  When  we  had  this  little 
difficulty  with  our  American  friends  about  the  imposition  of  regulations  requiring 
them  to  manufacture  in  Canada,  they  carried  it  to  the  courts,  claiming  that  they  had 
a  right  under  our  regulations  to  a  renewal  without  this  new  condition,  but  the  courts 
held,  just  as  I  have  said,  that  the  licenses  terminated  absolutely  on  April  30,  and  there 
was  no  right  to  renewal  except  as  given  to  them  by  the  regulations,  and  the  regula- 
tions provided  for  restrictive  conditions  and  all  that  sort  of  thmg  ;  so  that  the  province 
owning  timber  could  at  the  time  of  giving  a  new  license — and  a  renewal  is  a  new 
license — attach  any  condition  that  it  chose. 

Mr.  Bertram. — There  is  no  doubt  whatever,  I  think,  that  what  Mr.  Wbite  states 
is  perfectly  correct.  The  contention  of  the  lumbermen  themselves  was  sustained  by 
the  Superior  Courf,  and  I  think  it  a  great  compliment  to  the  lumbermen  that  all  the 
claims  made  by  them  in  the  matter  of  restricting  the  output  of  logs  to  the  United 
States  and  every  contention  was  sustained  by  the  courts,  and  it  put  us  in  the  posi- 
tion that  we  think  the  Government  have  a  right  to  listen  to  our  opinions.  I  would 
say  while  my  view  is  that  the  Forestry  Association  is  certainly  indebted  to  Mr.  White 
for  l^e  very  able  paper  which  he  has  presented  to  us,  I  think  further  that  one  of  the 
great  benefits  of  having  a  paper  presented  here  is  that  it  will  go  on  our  records  and 
be  with  us  continually.  We  will  be  able  to  turn  back  in  time  and  see  just  what  the 
regulations  are  and  all  about  them.  I  certainly  wish  to  express  my  own  individual 
thanks,  and  I  have  the  idea  that  the  Forestry  Association  will  say  l^at  we  are  greatly 
indebted  to  Mr.  White  for  the  paper.  There  are  one  or  two  points,  hardly  subjects 
for  discussion,  but  rather  consideration.  The  Forestry  Commission  of  1897  gave  a 
great  deal  of  consideration  to  the  preliminary  report  particularly,  anfl  one  of  the 
things  we  had  under  consideration  was  as  to  a  time  limit  for  license.  We  found  a 
larg^  area  of  licensed  land  where  the  timber  was  cut  ofif  and  abandoned  so  that  there 
was  nobody  there,  and  no  attention  was  paid  by  the  lumbermen  in  the  way  of  having 
fire  rangers  looking  over  it.  These  had  no  timber  on  them  and  were  only  a  danger 
and  detriment  to  the  limit  holders  alongside  of  them.  We  thought  it  necessary  for 
the  Government  by  some  means  to  take  possession  of  those  limits  again.  That  was  the 
idea  in  our  minds  in  making  a  recommendation  to  the  Government  that  they  should 
limit  the  time  so  that  they  could  again  take  possession.  And  I  believe  they  have  done 
so,  although  I  am  not  very  sure  of  the  area.  I  believe  they  have  got  possession  of 
those  cut-over  limits  which  were  a  danger  to  the  rest  of  the  timber.  Now,  while  after 
a  few  years  they  acceded  to  that  recommendation  to  limit  to  ten  years,  I  think,  sir, 
the  time  is  rather  short.  But  I  think  the  principle  was  right,  without  any  question, 
although  the  time  is  rather  short ;  for  this  reason :  As  every  lumberman  knows,  there 
comes  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  trade  when  it  is  really  a  detriment  to  be  obliged  to 
cut  timber,  while  they  do  not  want  to  lose  it.  This  period  may  extend  over  a  term 
of  years.   Take  away  back  in  the  nineties;  every  one  of  us  lost  money  during  those 
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years,  unlees  particularly  well  situated,  and  it  took  some  considerable  time  afterwards 
to  make  it  up.  Therefore,  I  think  the  ten  year  limit  is  rather  short.  They  have 
adopted  MieeiL  years,  but  I  would  like  to  have  an  expression  of  opinion  here  if  it 
would  not  be  better  to  have  the  term  twenty  years.  That  would  give  the  licensees 
sufficient  time  to  take  off  what  they  have  really  bought — ^the  merchantable  timber. 
They  have  not  paid  for  the  saplings,  but  only  the  merchantable  pine,  and  I  think  if 
the  Gommiasioner  of  Grown  Lands,  who  I  am  glad  to  see  here  this  morning  again, 
would  take  it  into  his  consideration,  with  his  officers,  and  extend  that  time  to  say, 
twenty  years,  I  haye  no  doubt  whatever  that  if  sufficient  reasons  could  be  shown  the 
term  could  be  extended  to  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  if  necessary.  As  Mr.  White 
stated,  we  are  really  and  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  but  we  have  never 
found  the  Crown  taking  advantage  of  us.  I  offer  that  only  as  a  personal  opinion  of 
my  own. 

V    .    .  * 

The  only  other  point  I  wish  to  speak  on,  and  to  me  is  an  exceedingly  important 
one,  80  important  that  I  have  applied  for  information  from  Germany  and  England  to 
see  if  it  is  possible  to  get  a  plant  that  we  can  take  into  a  limit  away  from  the  rail- 
ways, where  we  cannot  draw  hemlock  bark  to  a  railway.  I  think  one  of  the  things 
that  the  government  ought  to  take  into  consideration  would  be  a  new  regulation  about 
cutting.  In  my  paper  yesterday  I  spoke  of  the  pine  timber  being  legislifted,  as  it 
were,  out  of  existence,  and  the  babam  and  hemlock  and  other  trees  being  left  to  grow. 
I  haTe  in  my  mind  considerable  districts  of  country  that  are  now  covered  with  these 
^ees»  and  white  pine  will  not  germinate  under  shade  of  that  kind.  When  you  see  a 
white  pine  growing  under  another  tree  you  find  it  stunted  and  looking  like  a  young 
fellow  that  did  not  get  enough  to  live  upon,  and  within  perhaps  a  yard  or  so  you  will 
«e  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  nature,  a  white  pine  tree  growing  in  per- 
fectly luxurious  magnificence,  with  an  annual  growth  of  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two 
feet  I  almost  feel  like  standing  and  worshipping  a  tree  of  that  sort. 

The  Chairman. — Sometimes  we  do.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Bertram. — ^Now  I  speak  of  that  to  show  that  the  hemlock  and  spruce  and 
balsam  that  have  grown  up  in  the  shade  will  germinate  in  the  shade  and  grow  up 
better  than  the  pine.  Some  of  you  who  have  seen  large  pine  trees  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  old  have  noticed,  after  they  were  taken  away  and  the  sun  had  got  down 
into  the  forest,  a  whole  brood  of  trees  coming  up  right  in  that  very  spot  But  if  the 
shade  is  kept  up  over  them  the  seeds  will  not  germinate.  I  take  it  it  would  be  better 
to  Bee  how  these  cheaper  woods  could  be  cut  out  and  give  the  white  pine  a  chance 
to  grow.  That  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  the  department  can  give  con- 
sideration to,  and  I  have  applied  to  the  best  scientific  authorities  in  Germany  and 
England  to  see  how  small  a  plant  we  could  get  that  would  be  capable  of  producing 
the  extract  of  hemlock  in  the  forest  where  it  is  not  possible  to  take  the  hemlock 
bwk  and  draw  it  a  long  distance,  on  account  of  its  bulk.  I  think  the  department 
would  be  really  serving  a  good  purpose  if  it  could  put  us  in  the  way  of  getting  a  plant 
with  which  we  could  obtain  the  extract  without  much  trouble.  There  is  an  enormous 
quantity  of  wood  so  situated  that  there  is  no  means  of  getting  it  down  to  the  market, 
there  are  no  streams  to  float  it  down,  and  if  we  could  also  get  a  small  plant  to  produce 
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mechanical  pulp  it  would  be  of  enormous  benefit,  as  it  would  enable  us  to  utilize 
something  that  we  cannot  now  do  anything  with.  I  would  very  much  like  to  hear  an 
expression  of  opinion  from  some  of  the  lumbermen  present  who  have  no  doubt  been 
troubled  with  the  same  feelings  that  I  have  had  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Stewart. — I  just  wish  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  upon  this  paper.  Mr. 
White  has  certainly  given  us  a  most  excellent  resume  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
regarding  the  cutting  of  timber  in  different  provinces.  Now,  this  is  something,  I  dare 
say,  that  Mr.  Southworth  has  noticed, — and  I  have  noticed  it — that  applications  come 
to  me  from  different  parts  of  the  world  asking  for  the  regulations  concerning  the 
cutting  of  timber  in  Canada.  They  know  nothing  of  the  regulations  of  the  different 
provinces  of  the  Dominion,  and  I  just  wish  to  say  this,  that  I  think  that  paper,  if  it 
were  put  in  bulletin  form  would  be  a  benefit  to  each  province  of  the  Dominion,  and 
would  be  meet  convenient  to  send  out  in  response  to  applications  in  general  terms  for 
the  regulations  for  cutting  timber  in  Canada.  To  give  it  to  the  applicant  in  complete 
form  I  had  to  get  the  regulations  from  British  Columbia,  from  Ontario  and  from  the 
other  provinces,  and  our  own  regrulations.  Here  we  have  it  all  epitomized  in  one  report, 
and  we  should  join  together  and  have  that  published  in  bulletin  form.  Now  there  is  just 
one  thing  regarding  British  Columbia.  Generally  we  speak  of  the  timber  regulations 
of  Britisk  Columbia,  but  there  are  two  different  sets  of  regulations  applying  to  that 
province.  There  is  in  British  Columbia  the  portion  along  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way that  is  under  Dominion  regulations.  This  territory,  five  hundred  miles  in  length 
and  forty  in  width,  extends  all  across  the  province  along  the  railway.  This  district 
was  given,  the  land  and  timber  thereon,  as  a  contribution  from  the  province  of  British 
Columbia  to  the  Dominion  government  for  the  building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way through  there.  Therefore,  when  you  speak  of  the  timber  regulations  of  British 
Columbia,  you  must  remember  that  they  do  not  apply  to  this  railway  belt,  but  that 
the  regulations  of  the  Dominion,  of  which  Mr.  White  spoke,  do  apply  to  this  belt,  the 
same  as  they  do  over  the  rest  of  the  Dominion  territory. 

There  is  one  thing  that  Mr.  Bertram  brought  up  here  about  the  tenure  of  a 
license.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Crown  really,  through  practice,  has  become  almost 
in  duty  bound  to  renew  these  licenses,  but  there  is  a  doubt  about  whether  they  will  do 
so  or  not.  Now,  does  it  not  operate  in  this  way  at  these  sales:  Would  not  the  bonus 
often  be  greater  than  it  is  if  parties  from  outside  knew  they  would  be  allowed  twenty 
years  to  take  off  that  timber,  instead  of  being  subjected  to  not  knowing  whether  they 
would  be  allowed  more  than  one  year  

Mr.  Bertram. — The  bonus  is  too  high  now. 

Mr.  Stewart. — Very  well,  perhaps  it  is. 

Mr.  Bertram. — ^No  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Stewart. — ^Mr.  Bertram  speaks  of  working  his  limit  in  a  conservative  way 
and  cutting  on  scientific  methods,  and  he  has  spoken  of  those  trees  that  will  grow 
under  the  shade  and  the  difficulty  of  growing  small  pine  trees  under  cover  where  there 
are  other  trees  growing  over  that  shut  out  the  light.  Every  one  knows  that.  I  would 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Bertram  if  he  has  taken  any  steps  to  cut  down  the  maple?   I  find  the 
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maples  in  the  north  country,  from  their  broad  leaves  do  cast  a  shade  under  which  the 
pine  has  very  great  difficulty  in  growing.  Where  it  can  be  done  it  is  always  con- 
sidered necessary  to  take  out  those  large  deciduous  trees  if  you  wish  the  pine  .to  grow. 
Again  I  say  I  think  the  different  departments  should  take  some  means  of  having  Mr. 
White's  paper  published  in  bulletin  form, 

Mr.  White. — just  want  to  say  a  word  in  answer  to  what  Mr.  Stewart  said  about 
making  the  renewals  of  licenses  statutory  for  twenty  years,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
If  that  had  been  the  law  when  we  had  the  difficulty  with  our  American  friends  we 
would  not  have  been  able  to  overtake  them.  It  was  because  the  licenses  terminated 
absolutely  on  the  30th  of  April,  and  we  could  attach  conditions  to  the  renewal  of  the 
lio^se,  that  we  were  able  to  checkmate  them. 

Mr.  Stewart. — admit  that,  but  could  not  the  license  be  renewable  subject  to 
any  regulations  that  may  be  made? 

Mr.  Mauaffy,  M.P.P. — am  not  a  member  of  this  Association,  but  I  happen  to 
represent  a  riding  that  is  a  very  important  lumber  district,  and  in  which  there  is 
always  more  or  less  friction  between  the  settler  and  the  lumberman.  I  was  struck,  sir, 
by  one  thing  in  Mr.  White's  admirable  paper  and  that  is  the  striking  difference  be- 
tween the  ground  rent  charged  in  British  Columbia  and  in  all  the  other  provinces — 
$160  per  mile.  And  in  the  other  provinces  it  ranged  from  $2  or  $3  to  $8.   Now  there 
must  be  some  reason  for  that,  some  basic  principle  upon  which  it  is  worked  out,  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  what  is  the  guiding  principle  in  regard  to  the  fixing  of  this  ground 
rent  f   It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  a  higher  ground 
rent  than  perhaps  is  being  charged  in  other  provinces  outside  of  British  Columbia. 
For  this  reason,  sir,  I  am  not  an  old  man,  but  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  licensees 
hold  limits  on  which  at  the  time  they  were  bought  the  merchantable  timber  was  all 
I  hat  was  actually  paid  for,  although  the  license  covered  all  the  timber,  and  then  by 
hoMing  this  for  a  prolonged  and  indefinite  period  for  a  small  sum,  an  annual  fee  of 
ground  rent,  the  other  timber  not  computed  at  all  at  the  time  of  purchase  grows  into 
enormous  value,  and  practically  becomes  a  bonus  to  the  licensee.  Now,  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  the  object  of  the  British  Columbia  legislation  fixing  the  ground  rent, 
or  not,  but  I  think  the  point  is  worth  consideration. 

Mr.  White. — would  like  to  say  in  connection  with  that,  that  you  will  observe 
by  the  British  Columbia  laws  licensees  pay  only  50  cents  per  thousand  for  their  timber 
as  C5rown  dues.   Here  they  pay  from  $1  to  $2  per  thousand.   Now,  the  ground  rent 
is,  after  all,  a  very  small  thing  as  compared  with  the  dues,  and  we  prefer  the  system 
of  putting  limits  up  by  auction  and  getting  their  full  value  in  the  shape  of  bonus, 
subject,  of  course,  to  a 'Substantial  payment  as  dues  for  each  thousand  feet  when  cut, 
and  subject  to  a  moderate  ground  rent.    We  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  increase 
the  ground  rent  to  anything  like  that  charged  by  the  British  Columbia  Government, 
because  their  system  is  entirely  different  from  ours  and  they  do  not  begin  to  get  any- 
thing like  the  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  timber  that  we  do.    Mr.  MahafFy  of 
course  is  a  lawyer,  but  he  said  some  things  that  did  not  appeal  to  my  reason,  just  now. 
When  he  referred  to  those  limits  that  were  sold  some  years  ago,  he  said  they  were  sold, 
but  at  the  time  th^  were  sold  the  timber  other  than  pine  was  not  valued  by  the  men 
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who  bought  them.  But>  sir,  the  Crown  sold  all  the  timber  on  the  lands.  It  is  not 
proper  to  tell  a  man  after  he  buys  a  property  that  he  did  not  consider  it  of  value  wben 
he  bought  it.  He  bought  it  and  paid  for  it,  and  anything  growing  there  is  his.  It 
is  not  as  though  they  were  getting  something  they  had  not  bought.  The  Sandfield- 
Hacdonald  Gbvemment  was  the  Government  that  sold  the  timber  in  ^fuskoka,  and 
it  sold  everything  on  the  ground,  not  the  pine  only,  as  we  are  doing  to-day. 

Mr.  Stewart. — ^With  reference  to  what  was  said  by  Mr.  MahafFy  regarding  the 
difference  of  ground  rent  here  and  in  British  Columbia,  I  think  the  basis  is  the  greater 
quantity  of  timber  grown  in  British  Columbia,  the  larger  trees,  and  the  greater  amount 
on  an  acre.  For  instance,  under  our  regulations  west  of  Yale  the  charge  is  five  cents 
an  acre,  and  east  of  that  $5  a  square  mile.  You  can  easily  understand  that,  even 
though  it  might  be  $160  an  acre,  it  would  be  perhaps  cheap  compared  with  the  quantity. 

Mr.  White. — Th^y  have  a  regulation  in  British  Columbia  which  says  that  laud 
with  less  than  8,000  feet  b.  m.  to  the  acre  upon  it  shall  not  be  considered  timber  land. 

Mr.  Bertram. — In  answer  to  Mr.  Stewart's  statement  about  the  term  of  a  license, 
I  would  say  that  it  was  not  my  intention  at  all  to  ask  for  an  Act  to  continue  them 
in  force  for  twenty  years.  I  think  it  much  better  as  it  is.  We  are  quite  willing  to 
trust  the  Crown,  but  the  object  in  having  the  license  so  that  it  terminates  in  that  time 
is  this  :  What  you  purchase  now  is'your  year's  license  to  cut.  That  is  quite  right ; 
that  is  the  law.  You  get  in  addition  to  that  what  the  regulations  give  you,  that  is  a 
renewal,  if  you  comply  with  the  regulations  for  the  year.  But  even  that  must  cease 
at  the  end  of  twenty  years  and  it  reverts  back  to  the  Crown,  and  that  is  all  that  the 
regulation  calls  for.   That  is  right,  Mr.  White  ? 

Mr.  White. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bertram. — ^Now,  as  to  the  other  matter,  about  the  hardwood,  I  should  have 
spoken  about  that  while  on  my  feet.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we  have  to  call  atten- 
tion to.  The  hardwood,  with  the  exception  of  birch,  is  not  of  very  good  quality  in  our 
north  country.  The  soil  is  not  sufficient  to  give  you  a  good  hardwood,  and  it  will  be 
necessary,  it  seems  to  me,  to  establish  some  cheaply  contrived  alcohol  plant  in  the 
Algonquin  Park  for  the  utilization  of  this  class  of  wood.  I  am  not  troubled  very 
much  with  the  wood,  but  have  a  large  number  of  inferior  conifers  where  we  could  place 
a  plant  for  makiilg  hemlock  extract.  If  the  Government  could  get  a  plant  on  the 
Algonquin  reserve  that  would  utilize  the  hardwood,  it  would  allow  the  pine  to  come  up, 
as  pine  will  not  germinate  under  a  canopy  of  hardwood.  I  would  like  very  much  to 
hear  from  Professor  Roth  about  that  plan  of  utilizing  this  wood  and  what  they  are 
doing  in  the  States.  I  know  that  they  are  doing  this  in  the  States  but  would  like  to 
do  it  here  on  a  smaller  scale  so  that  the  machinery  would  not  be  so  expensive.  I 
would  like  to  get  Mr.  Roth's  opinion  about  it. 

Professor  Roth. — ^I  feel  perfectly  certain  that  the  statements  of  Mr.  Bertram 
are  right,  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  pine  and  the  other  timbers.  It  is  precisely 
the  same  as  having  a  cornfield  and  weeds.  You  can  pluck  the  com  and  you  are 
going  to  have  a  field  of  weeds.   That  is  precisely  the  case  in  the  forest  if  we  keep  on 
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pladdng  the  good  timber  instead  of  plucking  the  poor  and  giving  the  good  timber  a 
chance  to  reproduce  itself  There  is  a  danger  of  going  too  fast  in  either  direction. 
It  was  onlj  a  short  time  ago  that  we  thought  we  ought  to  get  rid  of  these  cheaper 
timben  at  all  hazards,  but  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years  has  shown  us  that  it 
was  a  good  thing  that  we  had  not  the  chance  to  destroy  them  in  such  haste.  We  could 
not  get  50  cents  stumpage  ten  years  ago  for  elm,  and  to-day  we  can  hardly  get  elm  at 
and  pays  continuously.  To  be  sure  small  concerns  have  paid  now  and  then, 
$10  a  thousand.  As  regards  the  utilijEation  of  these  other  timbers  I  would  say  this  : 
Tbat  our  experience  in  the  States  has  not  been  vast.  To  be  sure  we  have  carried  the 
tanneries  into  the  hemlock  forest  The  tanneries  have  left  New  York  State  and 
Pemuylvania  and  gone  to  Wisconsin,  for  instance,  rather  than  ship  the  hemlock  bark, 
or  even  attempt  the  matter  of  extracting  it.  As  regards  alcohol,  from  hardwood,  our 
experience  across  the  way  seems  to  be  that  it  requires  quite  an  outlay  before  it  pays 
And  pays  continuously.  To  be  sure  small  concerns  have  paid  now  and  then, 
but  the  latest  efforts  are  in  the  direction  of  concentration.  We  have  in  Cadillac, 
ICichigan,  what  we  call  a  mill  acid  plant.  The  Cummer  people  have  there  a  sawmill, 
and  in  connection  with  the  sawmill  an  acid  plant.  That  thing  is  really  a  paying 
institution  and  it  is  doing  beautifully,  and  anyone  interested  in  an  establishment  of 
that  kind  could  hardly  do  better  than  go  there.  They  have  all  modem  appliances, 
nae  gas  and  tar  for  fuel  right  under  the  retort.  As  I  say,  our  experience  has  not  been 
▼ut  Of  course  we  have  the  ordinary  charcoal  oven,  and  have  a  little  deviation  from 
that,  including  the  charcoal  oven  and  pipes  for  converting  the  vapours  into  acids.  But 
I  notice  that  the  small  concerns  have  to  shut  down  whenever  there  happens  to  be  n 
httle  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  their  output.  While  I  believe  myself  a  great  deal 
cin  he  done  in  the  direction  of  carrying  small  plants  to  the  forest,  I  cannot  say  that 
we  in  the  States  have  been  especially  successful  in  that  direction.  In  general,  I  would 
saj  this  :  Do  not  be  hasty  in  trying  to  get  rid  of  timbers  that  simply  seem  to  be  useless 
at  the  present  day.  To-morrow  may  tell  us  that  they  are  valuable.  On  the  other  hand 
Xr.  Bertram  is  right.   If  you  want  a  pine  forest  you  must  give  the  pine  a  chanco 


Mr.  JoLY  DE  LoTBiNidaE. — ^I  would  like  to  know  how  that  part  of  your  Act  which 
prohibits  the  ejq)ortation  of  logs  from  Canada  is  working.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  a  door  open  for  an  evasion  of  that  provision.  You  do  not  prohibit  the  export  of 
your  logs  to  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  does  not  that  leave  the  door  open  to  get  rid 
<rf  the  stafF  to  the  States,  which  you  are  trying  to  avoid  here  ?  What  if  they 
dipped  pulpwood,  for  instance,  to  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  then  shipped  it  from 
?  Have  you  any  control  over  that  ?  Can  you  stop  them  from  doing  it  that 
'V !  If  it  were  not — I  do  not  say  it  is  possible — but  could  they  not  drive  your  logs 
into  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  from  there  export  them  to  the  States  ?  I  would  like, 
ii  possible,  to  have  some  information  on  that  subject,  whether  that  has  been  con- 
templated, and  if  evasions  have  been  indulged  in  by  lumbermen  and  pulp  manufac- 
tnrers,  Ac,  to  get  rid  of  this  material  in  this  way. 

Mr.  WHme. — 1  was  going  to  say,  Mr.  Joly,  that  the  only  place  where  anything  of 
*Jiat  kind  could  occur  would  be  in  the  way  you  mention,  through  the  province  of 
Quebec.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  they  do  not  export  any  saw-logs  that  go 
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down  the  Ottawa  river.  It  is  simply  an  impossibility.  Then,  as  to  pulpwood  :  So 
far  as  pulpwood  has  gone  off  Crown  lands  into  the  province  of  Quebec.  When  it 
does  we  will  make  inquiry  about  it.  The  Government  of  the  province  of  Quebec, 
having  that  idea  in  mind,  did  at  one  time  pass  a  regulation  requiring  timber  cut 
under  their  license  to  be  manufactured  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  We  said  that 
would  be  altogether  too  narrow  and  that  in  the  Dominion  we  must  have  freer  inter- 
provincial  trade.  We  asked  them  to  withdraw  it  and  they  did  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis,  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands. — Mr.  President,  I  do  not  care 
to  be  taking  up  your  time  improperly,  but  wish,  before  Mr.  Bertram  leaves,  to  say 
a  word  or  two  with  reference  to  one  or  two  matters.  I  am  responsible  for  the  first 
public  sale  of  pine  by  the  province  having  a  time  limit  within  which  the  pine  must 
be  cut.  The  first  time  it  occurred  was  the  fiirst  sale  that  took  place  after  I  entered 
upon  the  position  which  I  hold  now.  The  question  as  to  time  is  one  that  is  open 
to  debate  and  open  to  information.  The  object  of  the  Crown  is  to  fix  such  a  time 
as  may  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  lumbermen  and  settlers,  in  order  that  we  may 
arrive  at  a  plan  which  will  produce  the  best  results  generally.  Now,  the  first  two 
sales  were  small  sales,  and  the  time  limit  fixed  was  ten  years.  There  was  no  objec- 
tion to  it,  because  the  areas  were  somewhat  scattered  and  limited,  and  it  seemed  quite 
sufficient  to  get  the  pine  off.  When  the  question  of  the  last  sale  came  up  some  of  our 
lumbermen  friends  thought;  perhaps  properly,  that  ten  years  was  too  short  a  time., 
and  after  consideration,  I  suggested  fifteen  years,  and  that  seemed  to  meet  with  the 
approval  of  those  who  mentioned  the  matter  to  me,  and  was  fixed  as  the  limit.  Now, 
the  other  side  of  the  question  is  this  :  Take  the  last  sale  ;  we  are  constructing  a 
railway  through  a  portion  of  the  country  in  which  many  of  these  timber  limits  are 
situated  which  were  sold 'in  December  last  We  now  have  applications  for  land  along 
tlie  line  of  that  railway.  Experienced  men  know  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to 
allow  settlers  to  go  into  an  area  that  has  been  sold  for  pine  during  the  currency  of 
that  license,  unless  it  is  shown  clearly  that  the  pine  has  been  cut  off.  Therefore, 
with  the  fifteen-year  limit  it  might  be  nearly  fifteen  years,  if  not  quite,  before  vre 
could  allow  settlement  into  that  country.  This  seemed  to  me  a  very  serious  situation, 
and  where  settlement  is  likely  to  come  in  you  will  see  that  aspect  of  the  case  has  to 
be  considered,  and  especially  where  limits  have  been  sold,  as  these  are,  in  a  section 
where  a  railway  is  going  through,  and  where  we  expect  progress  and  development 

take  place.  Our  only  object  is  to  fix  a  limit  that  will  give  the  best  results  gene- 
rally. Areas  sold  years  ago  have  been  cut  over,  and  Mr.  Bertram  has  referred  to 
these  coming  back  to  the  Crown.  Now,  the  policy  I  have  adopted  is  this  :  When  the 
payments  have  not  been  made  for  three  years  for  ground  rent,  which  means  a  for- 
feiture, I  have  refused  to  allow  them,  as  sometimes  has  been  done  in  the  past,  to  pay 
up  back  dues  and  resume  the  license.  I  think  in  all  cases  I  have  declined  to  do  that, 
and  these  areas  come  back  to  the  Crown  thus  giving  us  absolute  control  over 
reforestation,  &c. 

The  question  of  timber  other  than  pine  is  a  very  difficult  one.  Where  the  land  is 
agricultural  I  suppose  no  better  plan  could  be  pursued  than  the  one  we  are  now  follow- 
ing. That  is,  that  the  settler  should  get  the  advantage  of  the  timber  other  than  pine. 
Where  it  is  not  agricultural  land  (as  I  took  the  opportunity  to  say  in  the  House  the 
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other  day,  in  an  addiSess),  we  are  conBidering  some  method  by  which  this  timber  may 
be  availabJe  for  the  manufacture  of  hardwood  products  and  products  made  from  timber 
other  than  pine.  We  hope  before  long  to  have  some  regulations  prepared  that  will  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  House  and  the  country. 

^ow  as  to  hemlock  extract  and  the  introduction  of  a  plant,  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  understood  Mr.  Bertram's  idea  9r  not,  but  the  notion  I  got  was  that  he  thought  per- 
haps in  some  way  Government  assistance  could  be  given  to  some  plant  as  an  experi- 
ment to  introduce  it  in  some  hemlock  area  and  see  how  it  would  work  out.  Whether 
the  government  ought  to  be  at  the  expense  of  doing  this  is  a  question.  However,  I 
would  be  open  to  any  sugg^tions  that  would  be  in  the  public  interest.  I  visited 
British  Columbia  last  summer,  where  I  met  two  of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  one  of 
whom  had  charge  of  the  timber  of  the  province.  I  discussed  their  situation 
with  them  very  closely,  and  also  visited  and  looked  over  some  timber  areas.  Now,  it 
is  quite  true  that  the  ground  rent  per  acre  is  higher  than  here,  but  as  has  already  been 
said,  the  charge  of  fifty  cents  dues  we  would  consider  a  mere  nothing,  as  the  dues 
for  pine  at  our  last  sale  in  Ontario  were  fixed  at  two  dollars  per  thousand.  Then  wo 
have  the  bonus,  amounting  to  very  large  sums,  which  they  do  not  get  at  all. 

It  is  suggested  if  the  ground  rent  were  increased  lumbermen  would  abandon  their 
limits  earlier  than  they  do,  and  there  would  be  less  difficulty  between  the  lumbermen 
and  the  settler,  and  this  is  a  proper  question  for  consideration.  But,  strange  to  say, 
the  British  Columbia  timber  areas  I  visited  were  not  suitable  for  settlement,  so  the 
Go?emment  could  not  have  had-  settlement  in  mind  when  they  imposed  the  higher 
pound  rent.  I  am  only  too  glad  to  obtain  suggestions  from  this  Association  or  any 
member  thereof,  from  lumbermen  or  settlers,  in  order  that,  with  a  general  collection 
of  information  and  suggestions,  we  may  from  time  to  time  improve  our  regulations, 
and  so  act  that  we  will  be  up-to-date  in  every  way  that  will  advance  the  interest  of  the 
settler,  the  lumberman,  and  the  i)eople  of  the  province  generally. 

Mr.  Bertbah. — When  I  spoke  of  that  hemlock  matter  it  was  not  with  any  inteu* 
tion  of  asking  the  Government  to  take  it  up.  I  only  spoke  of  it  as  being  a  question 
that  1  was  concerned  about  myself,  having  a  considerable  quantity  of  hemlock  on  hand 
that  1  could  not  possibly  use,  and  I  am  exceedingly  glad,  sir,  to  have  an  expression  of 
'^pinion  from  Mr.  Davis,  and  the  statement  that  he  has  the  disposition  of  hardwood  now 
^er  consideration  by  his  department.  Whether  the  departments  should  sell  it 
to  lumbermen  along  with  pine,  or  in  some  other  way,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  in  that 
will  be  assisted  by  discussion,  but  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Both  supported 
me  in  the  contention  that  if  it  was  pine  you  wanted  to  grow  you  had  to  utilize  in 
«an8  way  the  other  conifers  that  were  growing  upon  the  area.  And  now  that  his 
attention  has  been  called  to  it,  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  benefits  that  our  Forestry 
Association  will  confer  upon  the  general  public  that  this  has  been  brought  to  the 
Commissioner's  attention,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  think  that  he  will  now  give  consider- 
ation, not  only  to  the  spruce  and  hemlock  alone,  but  to  the  hardwoods  as  well. 

'  settlers'  fires  in  QUEBEC. 

Mr.  JoLY  DE  LotbiniIre. — I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  fires  and  fire  pro- 
tection, I  was  in  that  portion  of  Quebec  west  of  the  Saguenay  river,  where  there  is 
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a  provision  for  a  Fire  Act  which  is  far  from  filling  the  requirements  which  are  neces- 
sary to  give  sufficient  attention  to  fires  now  occurring.  I  cann^ot  imagine  how  exper- 
ienced men  could  have  put  a  provision  in  the  law  that  permits  the  burning  of 
brushwood  and  debris  during  all  the  months  of  the  year,  excepting  from  July  1  to 
September  1.  Now  I  can  vouch  for  it  that  in  our  part  of  the  countrly,  it  is  a  part  of 
the  country  covered  with  spruce,  and  covered  in  some  sections  with  hardwood.  The 
safest  time  of  the  year  to  burn  is  that  period  when  the  forest  floor  is  covered  with  ferns 
and  grasses.  In  the  months  of  April  and  May,  just  after  the  snow  leaves,  the  moisture 
is  less  than  during  the  whole  summer,  and  everything  is  like  tinder  and  powder  in  our 
part  of  the  country,  and  again  in  the  month  of  September.  Now,  strange  to  say,  by 
clause  1345  of  our  Act  you  are  allowed  to  bum  in  these  very  months,  and  during  the 
months  when  you  could  bum  safely  by  taking  ordinary  care  you  are  not  allowed  to. 
Now  1  would  like  to  get  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  try  and  have  this  changed  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Quabec.  I  know  a  great  many  gentlemen  here  are  not  interested  in  tiie  pre 
vince  of  Quebec,  but  a  few  of  us  here  are  interested  in  it,  and  we  would  like  the  sup- 
port of  the  Forestry  Association  in  having  this  much-needed  reform  made  to  our  laws. 
I  am  sure  if  the  matter  was  brought  by  the  Association  to  the  attention  of  the  Gov- 
emment  the  Govemment  would  take  action  on  it  almost  immediately. 

The  Chairman. — quite  agree  with  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Joly.  We  own  a  very 
large  number  of  miles  in  the  province  of  Quebec  and  the  matter  that  he  has  brought 
before  us  has  engaged  our  attention  very  frequently.  It  is  quite  right,  as  he  says, 
that  the  spring  of  the  year  and  the  month  of  September — that  is  April  and  May  and 
part  of  June,  espectially  April  and  May, — are  the  very  worst  months  for  fire.  And  as 
he  very  truly  states,  everybody  who  is  permitted  at  all  is  permitted  to  start  a  fire  in 
these  months.  The  other  two  months,  I  think,  are  the  better  months,  the  safe  months 
for  starting  a  fire,  and  I  think  if  Mr.  Joly  wrote  out  a  resolution  this  Association  would 
fairly  discuss  and  consider  it. 

Mr.  Roth. — It  does  seem  to  me  that  Mr.  Joly  is  entirely  right,  and  I  want  to  say 
most  emphatically  we  are  just  neglecting  what  seem  to  be  trivial  measures.  To  most 
men  it  would  seem  most  trivial  to  bother  about  one  month  or  the  other,  but  it  is  a  most 
essential  point,  and  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  in  the  preservation  and  extension  of 
forests  in  general,  it  seems  to  me  that  everyone  should  put  forth  every  effort  to  save 
millions  of  acres  of  timber  in  such  a  simple  way,  simply  a  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  legislators  who  had  the  good  in  mind  but  forgot  the  details.  This  is  a  most 
important  measure  and  could  not  be  brought  before  the  public  or  the  legislature  too 
strongly.  < 

Mr.  Little.— I  think  the  spring  months  are  the  months  of  the  year  when  fires  bum 

most  disastrously. 

Mr.  Joly  then  moved — 

That  the  subject  of  protecting  the  forests  from  fire  having  had  careful  considera- 
tion at  the  hands  of  this  meeting,  it  would  recommend  that  settles'  fires  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Quebec  be  permitted  only  from  June  15  to  August  31  of  each  year. 

Mr.  Little  seconded. 
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Mr.  SouTHWORTH. — ^Is  it  quite  in  order  for  this  Association  to  pass  special  resolu- 
tions regarding  particular  provinces  ?  Or  is  it  in  good  taste  for  us  to  do  so  ?  Wduld 
it  not  be  better  to  make  the  resolution  a  little  more  general  in  its  character  and  to  apply 
to  pnmnces  that  have  not  adopted  r^ulations  governing  settlers'  fires  than  to  specify 
the  province  of  Quebec?  It  is  just  a  question  to  me  whether  it  is  quite  the  proper 
tbing  to  do,  or  if  this  Association  should  do  that. 

The  Chairman. — think  it  is  quite  a  proper  thing  to  do  if  it  covers  all  the  prov- 
mcea.  Are  there  any  other  provinces  that  do  establish  a  different  time? 

Mr.  SouTHWORTH. — do  not  know  that  any  province  has  proper  regulations. 

Mr.  SrawART. — ^You  could  not  pass  any  regulations  regarding  fire  that  would 
apply  to  the  whole  Dominion.  If  you  do  anything  at  all  you  will  have  to  restrict  it. 

Mr.  SouTHWORTH. — That  is  quite  true,  but  that  is  not  my  point,  Mr.  Stewart.  We 
are  practically  asking  the  province  of  Quebec  to  pass  a  law  and  not  saying  anything 
about  other  provinces  doing  the  same  thing  at  all,  and  it  might  be  just  as  necessary 
in  other  provinces.  I  can  imderstand  Mr.  Joly  wanting  it  done  in  his  province,  but 
vhether  the  Association  ought  to  single  out  one  province  and  ask  them  to  do  it  is  a 
question.  Personally,  I  am  of  opinion  that  fixing  a  time  limit  is  not  the  proper  way 
to  go  about  it.  I  do  not  think  that  either  the  province  of  Quebec  or  of  Ontario  can 
wipilate  this  thing  properly  by  the  almanac  at  all. 

ifr.  Stewart. — Hear,  hear,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  SouTHWORTH. — ^We  ought  to  go  further  and  adopt  some  systematic  method 
of  controlling  settlers'  fires.  It  is  a  matter  for  the  Association  to  take  up.  I  am  merely 
expressing  my  own  opinion  in  the  matter,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  a  little  invidious  to 
pass  a  resolution  concerning  the  province  of  Quebec  unless  we  take  a  similar  position 
for  other  provinces. 

Mr.  Little. — That  invidious  distinction  might  be  removed  by  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  other  provinces  to  the  fact  that  Quebec  has  adopted  this  law. 

Mr.  Whtte. — ^Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  hardly  the  right  thing  for  us  in  this  Association 
bere  to  undertake  to  specifically  instruct  the  province  of  Quebec  upon  any  particular 
^te  as  to  when  fires  should  be  allowed,  and  when  they  should  not  be  allowed;.  I  would 
Rilber  see  a  resolution  calling  the  attention  of  all  the  Governments  to  the  necessity 
cf  taking  such  steps  either  by  legislation  or  regulation  to  fix  the  period  best  calculated 
to  bring  about  the  results  that  we  have  in  view.  Make  it  broad  and  general  and 
applying  to  all  the  provinces,  not  to  the  province  of  Quebec  alone. 

Mr.  Joly. — ^Well,  Sir,  I  came  before  the  Association  in  this  matter  as  a  sick  man 
going  before  a  doctor  and  asking  for  specific  assistance  for  a  specific  disease.  I  am 
^  only  one  here  that  has  a  specific  and  formal  complaint  upon  this  question.  I 
know  that  this  thing  needs  remedying  and  that  the  attention  of  the  Government  of 
^  province  of  Quebec  must  be  very  strongly  aroused  to  consider  this  matter,  and  I 
think  possibly  my  resolution  can  be  made  in  a  more  general  manner,  respectfully 
<irawing  their  attention,  after  discussion,  to  the  fact  that  it  would  be  well,  possibly. 
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to  change  this  Act  and  give  a  more  efficient  fire  protection,  &c.  Make  it  of  a  more 
general  character,  if  you  will,  but  I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  that 
19  not  the  right  time  of  the  year  to  burn.  It  may  be,  they  will  not  do  it,  but  it  will 
be  a  suggestion  from  practical  men  who  know  something  about  it.  We  can  frame  a 
resolution  in  a  courteous  manner,  and  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not  offend  the  Gov- 
ernment at  all;  in  fact,  it  is  quite  possible  they  will  be  very  glad  to  do  it 

Mr.  Hall. — commission  is  sitting  in  Quebec  now  with  this  matter  under  con- 
sideration. I  think  we  are  pretty  well  agreed  that  when  the  forest  is  in  full  bloom 
is  the  time  of  the  year  when  there  is  least  danger  of  having  a  spreading  forest  fire. 
I  wish  we  could  get  it  into  the  heads  of  our  settlers  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  burn 
at  all.  However,  at  the  present  time  things  are  on  that  basis.  I  think  it  only  fail 
to  the  meeting  to  state  that  the  next  clause  of  the  Act  stipulates  that  in  the  event  of 
continued  drouth  between  those  dates,  June  16  to  August  31,  the  Commissioner  is 
empowered  to  prohibit  the  setting  of  fires  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  during  said 
drouths. 

• 

Mr.  Little. — Something  similar  to  this  occurred  last  year.  The  premier  of  the 
province  brought  forward  a  resolution  sent  to  him  by  this  Association  to  enable  hini 
to  go  before  the  House  asking  for  changes.  This  will  go  down  there  and  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  state  that  this  change  is  necessary  because  of  the  attention  being 
drawn  to  it. 


(By  T7.  G,  J,  Hall,  Department  of  Lands,  Forest  and  Fisheries,  Quebec.) 

This  extensive  reservation  consists  of  a  territory  aituated  partly  in  Charlevoix, 
Montmorency  and  Quebec  counties,  to  the  north  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  comprising 
2,650  square  miles,  or  say  nearly  1,700,000  acres,  and  was  created  a  park  by  Act  of 
legislature  on  January  12,  18p5. 

In  brief  the  boundaries  are  as  follows  : — On  the  north  the  48th  parallel;  an  the 
east  the  St.  Urbain  road;  on  the  south  and  southeast  the  rear  line  of  the  Seigrniory 
of  Beaupre  and  the  XII.  and  XIII.  ranges  of  Stoneham  and  Tewkesbury;  and  ou 
the  west  by  the  Fief  Hubert  and  an  imaginary  line  running  to  a  point  west  of  Qrand 
Lake  Batiscan,  thence  skirting  the  Quebec  and  Lake  St.  John  Eailway  to  the  inter- 
section of  the  48th  parallel. 

The  objects  of  the  park,  as  cited  in  the  preamble  of  the  Act,  are  as  follows  : 
The  protection  of  the  forests,  fish  and  game;  the  maintenance  of  the  water  supply, 
and  the  encouragement  of  the  study  and  culture  of  forest  trees.  An  appropriate 
selection  of  territory  was  made  for  the  furtherance  of  these  objects.  Over  a  Hozen 
large  rivers  take  their  rise  in  the  interior  of  the  park,  which  is  remote  from  the  lines 
of  colonization  and  which  has  always  been  celebrated  as  a  hunting  and  fishing  ground. 

Touching  upon  the  forests  of  the  park  and  their  protection,  it  is  well  to  make 
clear  the  point  that  the  cutting  of  timber  within  its  boundaries  is  not  prohibited. 
On  the  contrary,  a  large  area  is  under  license,  and  some  of  these  limits  are  being 
operated  upon  at  the  present  time,  e,g.,  in  the  valley  of  the  Batiscan. 

So  far,  the  limit-holders  have  removed  only  mature  growth,  which  system  (»f 
cutting,  when  properly  controlled,  eventually  improves  the  forests  and  induces  a 
faster  and  healthier  growth  of  the  residue. 

Again,  these  operations  are  now,  and  for  a  great  length  of  time  will  be,  confined 
to  the  cutting  of  spruce,  fir  and  pine,  leaving  the  hardwoods  intact.    But  should  at 
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any  time  the  nucleus  of  forest  growth  in  the  park  be  threatened  with  extinction,  legia- 
lation  of  a  special  nature  could  be  enacted  to  modify  the  rights  of  licensees,  and  thus 
preserve  the  territory  for  all  time  in  forest.  However,  the  top|Ography  is  of  such  a 
character  that  the  contingency  above  cited  is  unlikely  to  occur. 

Altogether  we  have  under  license  to  cut  timber  in  the  park  some  2,300  square 
miles,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  whole  area  will  eventually  be  taken  up. 

I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  the  carrying  on  of  lumbering  operations  on  a  tract  is 
not  conducive  to  improvement  in  the  fishing  and  hunting  thereon,  but  take  this  ground 
that  as  timber  is  the  staple  product  of  the  country,  it  would  be  unwise  to  throw  any 
obstacles  in  the  way,  particularly  as  the  fish  and  game  under  such  conditions  reassert 
themselvep  after  a  reasonable  lapse  of  time,  when  the  cut-over  areas  are  left  unmo- 
lested. 

Thus  it  is  contended  that  although  the  cutting  of  timber  is  allowed,  the  forest  is 
yet  preserved,  even  if  certain  varieties  are  lessened  in  quantity. 

JProtection  as  regards  fire  is  perhaps  more  easily  accomplished  in  the  park  than 
elsewhere.    The  parkland  club  guardians  exercise  a  judicious  patrol,  lumbermen  aro 
possibly  more  careful,  and  members  of  clubs  Bee  to  it  that  their  guides  and  other  men 
employed  take  proper  precautions.    At  all  events  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state 
that  no  forest  fires  of  any  consequences  have  occurred  in  the  park  since  its  creation, 
and  any  burning  that  has  taken  place  did  not  start  within  its  boundaries.   Perhaps  the 
fact  that  the  whole  area  is  withdrawn  from  sale,  and  the  consequent  total  absence  of 
settlers,  can  be  attributed  as  a  reason  for  immunity  from  the  fiery  element.  More- 
over, as  there  is  no  line  of  railway  closer  at  any  point  than,  say  five  miles,  the  park  is 
thus  relieved  of  this  fruitful  source  of  forest  fires  as  well.   We  may  safely  conclude, 
therefore,  that  proper  steps  have  been  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  forest  growth  in 
the  park,  and  that  the  results  so  far  have  been  reassuring. 


The  authorities,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  map,  made  a  judicious  selection 
of  territory  in  order  to  furnish  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  province  of  the  good 
results  attendant  upon  preserving  in  forest  the  sources  and  valleys  of  rivers. 

±'rom  the  interior  of  the  park  streams  radiate  to  all  points  of  the  compass:  The 
Metabetchouan,  Upika,  Pikauba,  Cyriac,  a  Mars  to  the  north  and  north-east;  the  Mur- 
ray to  the  eastward;  the  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre  and  Montmorenci  to  the  south;  the 
Ste-  Anne  de  la  Perade  and  Jacques  Cartier  to  the  south-west;  the  Batiscan  inclining 
still  more  to  the  west,  and  the  Bostonnais  waters  running  nearly  due  west  to  the  Sc. 
Maurice. 

The  year  1903  is  a  period  of  time  which  affords  students  of  forestry  an  opportunity 
of  testing  the  claims  made  that  the  preservation  of  forest  at  the  sources  of  rivers  and 
along  their  banks  results  in  a  comparatively  well  sustained  and  even  water  supply, 
and  this  on  account  of  the  general  drought  which  occurred  last  year. 

Let  us  sum  up  results.  On  inquiry  we  find  that  the  drives  on  the  rivers  of  the 
north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  all  came  out.  It  is  necessary  to  remark  here  that, 
except  in  cases  of  some  small  streams,  the  headwaters  of  rivers  on  the  north  are  all 
wooded.  South  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  Quebec  province,  the  sources  of  rivers  are  of 
course  to  the  south,  but  many  rivers  take  their  rise  in  settled  districts,  or  very  near 
thereto,  and  are  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  settled  along  their  banks.  The  drives  on 
the  rivers  of  the  south  shore  in  a  great  many  instances  were  either  only  partially  suc- 
cessful, or  even  less,  except  in  the  Gaspe  peninsula  on  the  southern  watershed. 

Naturally  a  thickly  settled  country  and  forests  are  not  found  occupying  the  same 
area;  the  latter  must  recede  and  disappear  upon  the  advance  of  the  former.  Would 
it  not,  however,  be  possible  under  such  circumstances  to  maintain  a  timber  belt  at 
least  along  the  water  courses  ? 

Some  years  ago  a  disastrous  landslide,  accompanied  by  loss  of  life,  took  place  at 
St.  Albans,  on  the  River  Ste.  Anne.   A  large  area  became  loosened  by  copious  rain. 
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and  slid! right  into  the  river,  practically  changing  its  course.  Investigation  showed 
that  the  surface  soil  was  underlaid  by  a  bed  of  blue  clay,  that,  there  being  no  forest 
growth,  the  rain  had  permeated  the  surface,  lubricated,  as  it  were,  the  sub-stratum, 
and  thus  released  and  set  in  motion  the  whole  mass,  causing  devastation  and  worse. 

Now,  had  there  been  a  narrow  belt  of  timber  along  the  banks  it  is  questionable  if 
such  a  disaster  would  have  occurrted.  I  think  that  the  trees,  firmly  gripping  €he  sur- 
face, and  their  roots  forming  a  network  reaching  deep  down  into  the  soil,  would  have 
prevented  the  banks  from  giving  way  under  the  pressure. 

Can  any  of  us  cite  instances  of  landslides,  on  anjrthing  like  a  scale  such  as  this, 
occurring  in  wooded  districts  ?  ' 

At  all  events,  here  is  a  river  partly  in  the  park,  partly  outside;  on  that  portion 
situated  within  you  may  look  in  vain  for  evidences  of  extensive  landslides,  whereas 
on  the  part  outside,  being  destitute  of  forest,  this  eminently  disastrous  one  occurred. 

The  park,  whilst  not  being  selected  for  the  wealth  of  its  forests,  carries  a  fair 
stand  of  timber,  the  predominating  varieties  being  three  in  number,  viz.,  the  spruces, 
fir  and  birches.  A  partial  list  of  trees  indigenous  to  the  territory  would  comprise 
alder,  basswood,  birch  (white,  yellow  and  black)  cedar,  beech,  cherry,  ash,  maple, 
spruce,  white  pine,  red  pine,  cypress,  poplar,  butternut,  elm,  tamarack,  fir  and  willow, 
but  doubtless  on  closer  investigation  a  number  of  others  could  be  found. 

A  conservative  estimate,  making  allowance  for  water,  old  burnings,  barren  ground- 
&c.,  would  give  1,000,000  acres  of  timbered  territory,  and  upon  this  one  could  safely 
figure  on  3,000  feet  board  measure  to  the  acre,  giving*  a  total  of  three  billion  feet 
consisting  mainly  of  timber  which  could  be  operated  under  the  existing  regime.  No 
means  have  as  yet  been  employed  for  exploiting  the  deciduous  growth. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  park  is  a  well  watered  area,  and  it  its  graphically 
described  by  one  person  as  'peppered'  with  lakes.  Within  its  boundaries  there  are 
some  large  and  noble  sheets  of  water,  e.^,.  Grand  Lake  Batiscan,  Grand  Lake  Jacques 
Cartier,  Lake  Jacques  Cartier  West,  Lake  Croche,  Lake  Moise,  Grand  Lake  Malbaie, 
Snow  Lake,  Lake  aux  Ecorces,  Netascouac,  des  Passes  and  others. 


The  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  park  may  truly  be  described  as  teeming  with  fish. 
Every  one  of  its  rivers  abounds  in  brook  trout  (Salmo  fontinalis),  and  with  a  few 
exceptions  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  lakes. 

In  the  Ste.  Anne  la  Perade  basin  two  or  three  lake©  have  been  found  without  any 
fish  in  them,  but  trout  were  taken  from  the  neighbouring  ponds  and  liberated  there- 
in. The  results  were  astonishing,  as  in  five  years'  time  trout  were  captured  there  of 
three  to  five  pounds'  weight,  and  there  appeared  to  be  plenty  of  them  at  that. 

Coarse  fish,  such  as  gudgeon,  perch,  carp,  &c.,  are  to  be  found  in  certain  waters, 
but  the  first  sharp  fall  of  prominence  precludes  their  ascending  any  further,  so  by  far 
the  major  portion  of  the  territory  is  free  of  them. 

Every  one  of  its  rivers  abounds  in  brook  trout  (Salmo  fontinalis),  and  with  a  few 
they  exist  in  one  other  sheet  of  water.  These  fish  take  the  spoon  or  troll  readily,  and 
specimens  have  been  taken  of  over  20  lbs.  in  weight. 

There  are  several  lakes  and  rivers  in  the  park  where  the  true  brook  trout  attains 
to  a  weight  of  from  7  to  10  lbs.,  e.g..  Grand  Lake  Batiscan,  Grand  Lake  Jacques 
Cartier,  Rivers  Murray,  Montmorenci,  Ste.  Anne,  aux  Ecorces,  Metabetchouan. 

This  statement  may  appear  to  some  present  as  difficult  of  belief,  but  I  would  have 
no  trouble  whatever  in  dispelling  their  doubts,  since  it  would  only  be  necessary  for  me 
to  ask  certain  Torontonians  to  detail  their  experiences  in  the  park. 

I  am  positive  that  in  Grand  Lake  Jacques  Cartier  and  Grand  Lake  Batiscan  thoro 
exist  brook  trout  of  10  lbs.,  some  having  been  captured  of  nearly  that  weight.  In  the 
former  they  take  the  fly  in  the  discharge  of  the  lake  from  the  15th  of  August  to  the 
end  of  the  season;  in  the  latter  trolling  has  to  be  resorte^  to  to  get  them  up,  but  in  the 
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rivers  aboTe  mentioned  they  take  the  fly  when  dexterously  presented.  Therefore,  until 
the  contrary  is  proved,  I  claim  that,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  large  fish  obtainable  by 
fair  casting,  the  Laurentides  Park  affords  as  fine  brook  trout  fishing  as  any  known 
region. 

The  Canadian  brook  trout  is  classed  as  a  charr  by  the  best  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  is  a  more  elegantly  moulded  fish  than  the  brown  trout  of  Europe,  but  we 
have  the  genuine  Alpine  charr  in  the  park;  this  fist  (sal.  mars.)  having  been  found  in  ^ 
two  or  three  small  lakes  in  the  river  Ste.  Anne  la  Perade  basin. 

The  sal.  mars,  is  a  more  beautiful  fish  than  even  our  ordinary  brook  trout,  having 
a  smaller  head  and  finer  lines.  The  tail  is  slightly  forked,  there  is  no  silver  rim 
encircling  the  "  speckles,"  but  the  belly  and  fins  are  brigth  scarlet  in  colour.  In  the 
lakes  lying  east  of  Lake  Temiscouata  this  si)ecies  attains  a  size  of  3i  to  4  lbs.,  and 
affords  magnificent  sport.  Strange  to  say,  although  both  varieties  exist  in  these 
waters,  they  appear  to  maintain  their  respective  characteristics  and  do  not  breed  pro- 
raiicuously,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained. 

GAME. 

The  park,  at  present,  can  be  claimed  to  possess  game  in  abundance,  owing  to  the 
protection  afforded.  Moose  are  now  plentiful,  and  as  for  caribou,  the  famous 
Barrens"  in  Charlevoix  county  have  a  world  wide  reputation.  A  few  red  deer  have 
found  their  way  in  and  will  be  a  feature  later  on,  as  in  the  park  they  will  be  protected 
:'or  a  time  all  the  year  round. 

la  feathered  game  we  have  the  willow  grouse — of  course  an  occasional  visitor  only 
and  not  indigenous — the  ruffed  grouse  in  large  quantities,  and  the  migratory  species  of 
water  fowl,  such  as  ducks,  geese,  and  the  plover  family.  Some  of  the  duck  tribe,  such 
as  the  black  duck,  wood  duck  and  the  sheldrake,  breed  in  the  park. 

The  fur-bearing  animals  are  well  represented  and  are  plentiful,  the  beaver  par- 
ticularly having  felt  the  benefit  of  protection,  so  much  so  that  lessees  of  territor^r 
liave  complained  that  their  caribou  hunting  has  been  affected.  These  industrious 
animals  have,  by  the  erection  of  dams,  caused  the  flooding  of  grassy  borders  of  many 
kkes  where  the  caribou  were  wont  to  feed. 

Black  bear  are  plentiful,  also  otter,  and  there  are  plenty  of  mink,  marten,  fisher, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  small  fur-bearing  animals.  Fortunately  we  are  as  yet 
TOmolested  by  wolves.  They  appear  to  confine  their  operations  to  territory  west  of 
the  St.  Maurice  and  remote  from  the  park. 


CLUBS. 


Large  portions  of  the  park,  particularly  those  lands  bordering  the  outskirts,  are 
under  lease  to  various  clubs,  each  lease  stipulating  for  the  employment,  the  year 
round,  of  a  guardian  satisfactory  to  the  Government.  We  find  that  clubs  are  pro- 
tectors of  forest,  fish  and  game,  their  interests  being  identical  with  those  of  the 
GoTermnent.  The  actual  quantity  of  fish  and  game  taken  is,  in  the  main,  of  no 
actrount  whatever,  the  members  observe  the  law  and  regulations  to  the  letter,  -and  the 
result  is  invariably  gratifying. 

The  River  Jacques  Cartier  basin,  however,  is  withheld  from  lease  and  reserved 
for  transient  sportsmen  wishing  to  have  a  few  days'  fishing  or  hunting  under  permit. 
This  stream  is  navigable  for  canoes  up  to  the  Forks,  and  affords  excellent  fishing, 
whilst  the  scenery  is  very  beautiful  and  shooting  the  rapids  on  the  way  down  is 
exciting.  A  five-hour  drive  over  good  roads  from  Quebec  lands  the  angler  at  the 
6-arting  point — ^River  Cache — ^where  Government  canoes  and  camping  outfits  are  kept 
ia  readiness,  and  good  river  men  are  procurable  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

The  caribou  barrens,  casually  referred  to  a  moment  ago,  deserve  special  men- 
'im.  From  all  I  can  learn,  there  has  never  been  any  forest  growth  on  this  area, 
vhioh  comprises  between  150  and  200  square  miles.    True,  little  clumps  of  stunted 
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spruces  and  cypress  exist  bere  and  there,  but  they  never  attain  to  any  size  from  the 
commercial  point  of  view.  The  extensive  barren  patches  are  covered  with  what  I 
believe  to  be  Lichen  rangifemia,  and  in  the  summer  the  surface  is  fairly  hard,  crunch- 
ing under  one's  feet  like  snow.  Immediately  underneath  the  surface  there  is  ai» 
excessive  amount  of  moisture,  even  in  a  drought. 

L3ring  to  the  west  of  these  barrens  is  a  large  area,  which  many  years  ago  was 
completely  burnt  over,  the  fgrest  being  absolutely  exterminated.  In  summer  the 
caribou  resort  to  this  tract,  presumably  to  feed  on  herbs,  &c.,  along  the  water  courses 
and  aro\ind  the  lakes,  but  the  moment  winter  comes  on  and  there  is  snow  in  the 
barrens  they  flock  to  this  latter  place  and  feed  upon  this  moss,  or  lichen,  apparently 
finding  no  difficulty  in  pawing  away  the  snow  covering  even  when  the  same  is  very 
deep.  Therefore,  there  must  be  something  peculiar  in  the  formation  to  cause  the 
animals  to  frequent  this  area  at  certain  seasons  only. 

During  the  winter  of  1902-3  a  herd  of  over  100  head  was  seen  and  counted,  whilst 
bands  of  over  ten  and  up  to  fifty  animals  are  now  a  fairly  common  sight. 

A  hunting  lodge,  20  feet  by  40,  has  been  erected  in  a  convenient  place  on  tho 
banks  of  the  Eiver  Murray,  furnished  with  spring  cots,  blankets,  heating  and  cook- 
ing stoves,  and  utensils,  so  that  the  sportsman  -has  only  to  bring  his  provisions  an(1 
rifle.  For  hunting  in  the  barrens  and  use  of  hunting  lodge  a  fee  of  $2  per  day  is 
charged.  With  good  travelling  conditions  the  barrens  can  be  reached  in  a  day  and 
a  half's  drive  from  Quebec;  under  favourable  conditions,  in  two  days,  but  then  one 
is  repaid  by  the  certainty  of  sport.  Only  a  limited  number  of  sportsmen  are  allowed 
in  at  the  same  time,  consequently  every  one  gets  his  deer  and  comes  back  satisfied. 

Convinced  that  clubs  are  genuine  protectors  the  department  has  leased,  in  sec- 
tions, a  narrow  strip  along  tho  St.  TJrbain  road,  a  guardian  being  placed  on  each  sec- 
tion. As  a  result  the  barrens  lying  immediately  westward  are  adequately  protected, 
and  the  caribou  have  increased  wonderfully  in  numbers. 

There  are  at  present  only  five  Government  guardians,  but  with  the  club  guardians 
this  number  is  swelled  to  twenty.  It  cannot  be  claimed  that  there  is  a  sufficient 
number  of  Government  guardians  to  patrol  efficiently  such  an  extensive  area,  particu- 
larly when  the  boundaries  are  not  sharply  defined  topographically  or  otherwise. 

To  demonstrate  the  utility  and  expediency  generally  of  creating  fish  and  game 
pi-eserves,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  when  the  park  was  first  erected  by  Act  of  legis- 
lature a  general  outcry  was  made  by  hunters  who  looked  upon  this  territory  as  in  a 
measure  belonging  to  them  for  trapping,  and  a  good  deal  of  feeling  was  displayed. 
Ten  years  have  not  yet  elapsed  since  the  creation  of  the  park,  and  yet  some  of  those 
who  decried  most  warmly  its  creation  are  now  content  to  say  that  they  have  actually 
been  benefited  thereby.  The  small  fur-bearing  animals  increase  so  rapidly  in  the 
park  as  to  favourably  affect  the  trapping  on  its  outskirts,  owing  to  the  natural  in- 
crease finding  its  way  there  as  a  consequence  in  the  course  of  time. 

Government  guardians  act  as,  and  are  vested  with  all  powers  of,  firerangers,  in 
addition  to  their  powers  as  fishery  wardens  and  game  overseers. 

The  plan  of  destroying,  on  the  spot,  any  traps,  nets  or  tackle  of  any  description 
found  set  in  the  park  has  been  adopted,  and  proved  to  be  satisfactory.  The  mutila- 
tion or  destruction  of  any  standing  growing  timber  is  prohibited  beyond  what  is  neces- 
sary for  camping  purposes.  Special  permission  is  granted  to  lessees  of  territory  to 
cut  out  trails,  or  to  cut  timber  for  erecting  necessary  buildings. 

The  regulations  read  that  the  only  manner  of  fishing  permitted  in  the  park  is  with 
the  fly,  but  the  department  has  seen  fit  to  modify  this  in  the  case  of  Grand  Lake  Batis- 
can  and  Snow  Lake,  and  would  do  the  same  for  other  waters  should  it  be  found  neces- 
sary. 

No  licensee  for  the  sale  of  liquor  in  the  park  are  permitted.  The  Government 
guardians,  or  other  park  employees,  are  not  entitled  to  any  share  of  fines  or  penalties 
collected.  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Park  Act  or  regulations 
is  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  dollars  and  not  more  than  fifty,  with  costs;  and 
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in  default  of  payment  to  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  one  month  and  not  more  than 
three,  with  or  without  hard  labour. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  park  is  free  of  trespassers.  Unfortunately,  as  we 
are  aware,  there  are  and  have  been  violations,  but  this  much  at  least  can  be  asserted, 
viz.,  that  the  creation  of  the  park  has  been  in  a  great  measure  a  success,  that  it  haa 
benefited  the  majority,  afforded  employment  to  a  large  number  of  people,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so,  whilst  at  the  same  time  none  can  dispute  the  fact  that  the  fish  and 
game  have  materially  increased,  the  forests  have  had  a  fair  measure  of  protection 
afforded  them,  and  their  value  has  rather  increased  than  otherwise. 

In  view  of  the  permanently  increased  value  of  timber  and  the  ever-swelling  ranks 
of  sportsmen,  it  would  appear  prudent  and  judicious  to  foster  both,  and  this  can  be 
done  easily  and  inexpensively  by  the  erection  of  parks.  The  direct  revenue  therefrom 
may  not  appear  sufficient  perhaps  to  justify  such  procedure,  unless  the  parks  were 
credited  with  the  ground  rent>  when  the  revenue  would  at  once  be  enough  to  cover  the 
cost  of  their  maintenance.  But  even  leaving  the  above  item  out,  the  indirect  benefit 
derived  from  judicious  cutting,  protection  from  fire,  and  the  immense  amount  of 
money  left  in  the  country  by  tourists  is  more  than  sufficient  to  warrant  any  Govern- 
ment in  extending  the  system  to  all  sections  unfit  for  profitable  agriculture,  and  would 
ensure  the  question  of  water  supply,  to  say  nothing  of  the  perpetuating  of  all  varieties 
of  iiah  and  game  indigenous  to  the  country. 

Professor  Roth. — ^Mr.  Chairman,  I"  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  this  last  paper.  I  would  rather  have  missed  anything  e!se  in  the  whole 
proceedings.  We  have  stuck  to  timber,  and  right  here  I  believe  it  true  to  the  nature 
of  OUT  profession  that  the  man  of  game  and  fish  has  as  much  a  right  in  the  forest  as 
the  man  of  the  log.  I  believe  that  it  is  an  important  part  of  our  forestry,  and  especially 
80  in  your  territory  here  where  you  have  immense  expanses — in  fact  where  you  have 
the  grandest  game  and  fish  parks  on  earth.  I  believe  that  right  heire  you  have  one 
of  the  finest  beginnings  that  can  possibly  be  imagined,  and  I  want  especially  to  thanV 
this  gentleman  for  the  paper. 

3ir.  White. — may  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  been  very  much  interested 
in  hearing  about  the  Laurentides  Park.  We  in  Ontario  have  known  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Quebec  had  set  aside  such  a  park,  but  we  did  not  know  the  rules  and  regulations 
and  laws  that  afiect  it.  Now,  I  find  that  some  of  the  regulations  are  different  from 
the  regulations  that  we  have  in  Ontario  in  what  we  call  the  Algonquin  National  Park. 
It  i3,  like  this  park,  on  the  heads  of  several  important  rivers.  The  territory  is  under 
h'  enae,  just  as  it  is  in  Quebec,  but  part  of  it  for  pine  only,  the  rest  for  all  kinds  of 
timber.  But  we  exclude  hunters  from  that  park  absolutely.  We  do  not  allow  any 
oi4n  to  carry  a  gun  in  the  park.  When  we  took  it  over  game  wae  very 
warce.  However,  under  our  protection  the  game  has  multiplied  and  the 
park  is  now  becoming  full  of  moose,  red  deer  and  beaver,  indeed  all  kinds  of  fur- 
baring  animals.  These  have  multiplied  until  they  have  spread  into  other  portions 
of  tlie  country.  We  give  permission  to  fish  and  there  have  been  no  serious  results  from 
that,  but  80  far  we  have  not  seen  fit  to  allow  anyone  to  go  into  that  country  with  a  gun 
b«*ase  you  know  what  the  temptation  is  sometimes  when  moose  or  a  deer  is  in  front 
of  a  person,  and  people  might  be  overcome  by  temptation  and  violate  the  law.  I  may 
say  further,  Mr.  Roth,  we  have  another  park  upon  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  known  as 
the  Rondeau  Park,  and  it  is  there  as  a  sort  of  recreation  ground  for  the  people  of  that 
ncinity.  Some  ancient  forest  is  to  be  found  on  that  park  and  the  ranger  now  assures 
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me  that  he  could  sell  timber  which  would  bring  us  a  very  large  amount  of  money^ 
and  which  ought  fairly  in  justice  to  other  parts  of  the  forest  to  be  cut  away,  but  so  far 
we  have  not  dione  that.  However,  in  a  short  time  we  will  receive  as  much  revenue 
from  these  parks  as  will  entirely  wipe  out  all  the  expenditure  in  taking  care  of  them^ 
&c.,  and  leave  a  balance  besides.  At  the  same  time  they  are  affording  a  recreation 
ground  for  the  people  who  want  to  go  there  during  the  summer  months.  I  think 
these  parks  are  most  valuable  things,  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  forest  reserves,  but 
parks  set  apart  for  recreation  purposes.  With  all  due  appreciation  of  the  park  in 
Quebec  I  think  we  have  in  Algonquin  Park  in  Ontario  an  ideal  recreation  ground, 
and  that  until  we  have  it  so  full  of  game  that  they  are  crowding  each  other  out,  we 
should  not  allow  hunters  to  go  in. 

The  Chairman. — can  testify  to  what  Mr.  White  says,  that  we  have  an  excep- 
tional park  in  the  Algonquin  Park.  The  game  there  is  wonderful.  It  is  overflowing. 
Indeed  the  province  of  Quebec  profits  by  that  park  for  the  animals  cross  the  river  into 
tbat  province,  and  it  certainly  has  been  one  of  the  finest  things  for  the  province  of 
Ontario.  I  think  the  prohibition  of  firearms  in  that  park  is  a  very  wise  provision, 
and  I  hope  Mr.  White,  and  the  department  over  which  he  has  control,  will  continue 
that  regulation.  It  is  a  most  important  one,  and  I  can  apeak  of  that  park  because  we 
own  timber  in  it,  and  the  regulation  is  working  admirably.  The  timber  owner  is  glad 
to  see  that  the  animals  and  the  fish  are  protected  in  the  way  they  are. 

Mr.  Roth. — I  have  «aid  I  feel  that  the  man  of  the  gun  has  as  much  right  in  the 
woods  as  the  man  of  the  log.  I  would  like  to  modify  that  by  saying  that  what  I 
meant  was  simply  the  proper  regulation  and  protection  and  care  of  game,  and  the 
proper  care  of  game  is  important  and  necessary  in  the  forest,  and  a  proper  part  of 
forestry.  I  am  not  a  believer  in  the  indiscriminate  shotgun  man.  If  I  were,  I  would 
be  a  renegade  to  my  profession. 

Mr.  White. — Of  course,  it  is  better  to  leave  a  sort  of  reservoir  there  to  feed  the 
surrounding  country  where  hunters  can  go  to  shoot  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Roth. — By  proper  regulations  the  game  alone  can  be  made  a  source  of  great 
pleasure,  and  also  a  truly  useful  part  of  your  forest  management.  Dr.  Schenk,  of 
the  Biltmore  estate,  is  renting  the  shooting  privileges  for  an  amount  which  I  believe 
is  sufficient  to  protect  that  forest  from  fire. 

Mr.  Bell. — Is  the  soil  withdrawn  from  sale  ? 

Mr.  Hall. — Yes,  it  is  absolutely  withdrawn  from  sale;  there  is  no  settlement 
within  thirty-five  miles  of  the  park. 

At  I2.0O  noon,  the  meeting  adjourned  until  two  o'clock. 
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FBIDAT  AFTEBNOON. 

At  two  o'clock  the  Chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  announced  that  Mr. 
Campl^U  would  read  Mr.  J.  S.  Dennis'  paper  on  ^  Forestry  in  relation  to  Irrigation.' 

'  FORESTRY  IN  RELATION  TO  IRRIGATION. 

J.  S.  Dennis,  Iifrigation  Commissioner  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  BaUway  Company, 

Calgary,  Alberta, 

Forestry  in  Southern  Alberta  and  Western  Assiniboia  has  an  aspect  not  met 
with  elsewhere  in  Canada.  The  districts  referred  to  contain  vast  areas  of  prairie 
now  recognized  as  being  semi-arid  in  the  sense  that  during  recurring  long  cycles  of 
.veara  the  rainfall  is  insufficient  for  the  successful  production  of  grain  or  fodder 
crops,  and  irrigation  has  to  be  adopted  to  correct  nature's  shortcomings.  During 
these  dry  years  many  of  the  smaller  drainage  channels  and  most  of  the  surface  sup- 
plies of  water  in  swamps  an^  small  lakes  dry  up,  and  stock-watering  on  the  open 
range  becomes  a  serious  matter. 

The  semi-aridity  of  the  districts  referred  to  constitute,  however,  a  strong  feature 
in  their  value,  and  combined  with  the  celebrated  "  chinook "  winds,  has  proved  the 
region  the  "  ranchman's  home."  These  districts  produce  practically  every  yecur  a  good 
crop  of  grass,  the  melting  snows  and  spring  rains  being  sufficient  to  advance  the 
growth  to  a  healthy  condition  before  the  hot  and  dry  summer  months.  The  aridity 
of  these  months  cures  the  grass  grown  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  in  such  a 
manner  that  its  nutritive  qualities  are  retained,  and  cattle  ranged  at  large  will  keep 
fat  and  are  fit  for  beef  direct  from  the  range  even  in  winter. 

The  soil  of  this  vast  district  is  first-class,  and  where  irrigation  is  introduced 
will  produce  bountiful  crops,  but  if  the  total  available  water  supply  of  the  region  is 
utilized  for  that  purpose  not  more  than  15  per  cent  of  the  area  can  be  irrigated,  and 
the  remainder  must  for  all  time  be  devoted  to  ranching  and  pastoral  pursuits. 

Water,  it  will  therefore  be  seen,  plays  a  more  than  usually  important  part  in  the 
devel(^ment  of  this  part  of  the  "  Great  West,"  and  its  conservation  is  a  matter  of 
utal  interest.    In  that  conservation  forestry  takes  first  place. 

The  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  foothills  adjoining,  which 
buund  on  the  west  the  district  under  discussion,  constitute  the  great  watershed  of 
the  region,  and  all  the  large  streams  and  main  drainage  channels  of  the  district  head 
in.  or  obtain  their  water  from  this  great  run-olf  area.  This  watershed  is  useless  for 
agricultural  or  grazing  purposes,  and  aside  from  a  small  amount  of  second-class 
merchantable  timber,  its  great  value  is  as  a  catchment  area  to  furnish  water  to  the 
thirsty  plains  lying  to  the  east.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  unnecessary  to  have  to  advance 
arguments  to  support  the  claim  that  this  watershed  should  be  preserved  in  a  condition 
best  calculated  to  maintain  and  improve  its  usefulness  as  .  a  catchment  area.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  both  official  and  public  opinion  and  knowledge  on  the  subject  are 
^ery  much  in  need  of  education,  and  the  Forestry  Association  is  certainly  the  proper 
medium  for  instilling  this  required  knowledge. 

The  watershed  in  question  was  originally  well  covered  with  timber,  and  in  spite 
devastating  fires  and  lumbering  operations,  is  still  fairly  ^ell  forested.  However, 
^ch  year  sees  its  timber  disappearing,  and  the  restraining  influence  of  the  reserva- 
ntion  of  the  area  as  a  forest  reserve,  instituted  some  years  ago,  has  unfortunately  now 
also  been  removed.    That  the  removal  of  the  timber  means  diminished  water  supply 
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for  irrigation  and  the  allied  industry  of  stock-raising  should  be  self  evident.  Timber 
on  any  watershed  is  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  storage  of  water  supply.  Its 
removal  is  always  followed  by  violent  freshets,  followed  by  periods  of  extreme  low 
water  in  the  drainage  channels. 

It  is  certain  that  if  the  watershed  of  our  great  western  plains  region  is  denuded 
of  timber,  vast  sums  of  money  will  ultimately  have  to  be  expended  in  providing,  arti- 
ficially, the  storage  facilities  now  provided  by  the  timber,  and  in  addition  we  will  have 
the  usual  experience  of  loss  from  floods  in  the  streams  carrying  the  run-off  from  that 
watershed,  because  that  run-off  will  increase  in  rapidity  in  almost  direct  propoption  to 
the  removal  of  the  timber  and  undergrowth,  which  now  exercise  such  a  restraining  in- 
fluence on  flood  conditions. 

The  success  of  irrigation  in  any  country  is  dependent  on  the  regularity  and  perm- 
anence of  the  water  supply,  and  when  that  supply  is  dependent  upon  the  precipitation 
in  the  way  of  rain  and  snow  upon  any  watershed,  the  conservation  of  such  precipita- 
tion, afid  its  even  discharge  through  the  drainage  channels  is  of  vital  importance. 
Here  the  preservation  of  existing  forests,  or  the  reforesting  of  areas  denuded  of  tim- 
ber, brings  forestry  into  close  alliance  with  irrigation.  To  advance  arg^uments  that 
water  poured  upon  the  side  of  a  mountain  containing  nothing  but  a  rocky  surface  will 
run  off  more  rapidly  than  if  the  same  surface  is  covered  with  timber,  brush,  moss  and 
roots  would  seem  superfluous,  and  yet  such  arguments  have  to  be  advanced  in  advocat- 
ing'the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  forest  reserves  on  watersheds  providing 
water  for  irrigation. 

In  western  Assiniboia  the  Cypress  Hills  constitute  the  local  watershed,  from 
which' all  the  local  drainage  channels  receive  their  water  supply.  The  timber  on  this 
.watershed  is  sparse  except  on  the  western  end  of  the  hills,  and  what  there  is  there  is 
rapidly  disappearing  owing  to  cutting  by  settlers  and  the  ever-recurring  fires.  The 
water  supply  in  the  plains  areas  adjacent  to  the  Cypress  Hills  is  limited  at  best,  and 
any  steps  taken  to  preserve  the  present  forested  areas  or  to  reforest  those  denuded  of 
timber  must  be  followed  by  beneficial  results. 

Irrigation  has  now  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage  in  the  west.  At  present 
there  are  one  hundred  and  sixty- three  irrigation  ditches  and  canals  constructed  in 
southern  Alberta  and  western  Assiniboia,  comprising  a  total  length  of  about  four 
hundred  arid  seventy-five  miles,  and  capable  of  irrigating  625,000  acres.  With  the 
completion  of  the  large  undertaking  which  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
have  now  in  hand,  the  mileage  of  canals  will  be  increased  to  at  least  seven  hundred 
miles,  the  irrigable  area  to  two  million  acres,  and  the  capital  invested  in  irrrigation 
undertakings  will  reach  the  large  total  of  at  least  seven  million  dollars. 

This  large  amount  of  itself  would  justify  some  attention  being  paid  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  forests  upon  the  watershed  upon  which  the  whole  investment  rests,  but 
its  importance  is  dwarfed  beside  the  interests  which  will  ultimately  be  dependent  upon 
a  reliable  and  steady  flow  of  water  through  these  irrigation  canals  and  ditches. 

Certainly  there  is  no  phase  of  the  subject  of  forestry  which  at  the  present  time  is 
of  greater  interest  to  the  people  of  southern  Alberta  and  western  Assiniboia,  and 
realizing  its  importance,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  Association  will  place  itself  upon 
record  regarding  the  desirability  of  preserving  the  timber  on  the  watersheds,  from 
which  the  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  must  come. 

The  introduction  of  irrigation  on  the  great  plains  of  the  west  will,  as  it  has  in  the 
the  states  and  territories  to  the  south  of  us,  be  followed  by  tree  planting  in  a  very 
general  manner,  and  in  a  short  time  each  main  canal  and  ditch  will  mark  a  line  of 
thriving  timber  across  areas  now  producing  nothing  but  grass. 

Forestry  and  irrigation  are,  therefore,  closely  allied,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  the 
preservation  or  removal  of  the  timber  on  the  area  from  which  the  water  for  irrigation 
must  come,  but  in  the  introduction  and  encouragement  of  tree  culture  in  the  area 
actually  under  irrigation. 
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Mr.  Campbell. — do  not  think  that  any  person  has  a  better  grasp  of  the  subject 
of  irngaUon  in  relation  to  forestry  or  of  irrigation  generally  in  our  west,  than  Mr. 
Dennis.    He  has  been  connected  with  that  work  since  its  very  inception  in  Canada. 
In  fact  he  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  originators  of  the  irrigation  scheme.  When 
the  irrigation  survey  of  Southern  Alberta  and  Western  Assiniboia  was  inaugurated 
Mr.  Dennis  had  charge  of  that  work  and  now  he  has  been  taken  into  the  service  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  superintend  the  large  irrigation  woiics  which  they  are 
jroing  to  undertake,  stretching  from  Calgary  almost  to  Medicine  Hat,  a  very  extensive 
c»peration.    There  is  one  point  in  his  paper  that  demands  a  little  bit  of  explanation, 
and  those  of  you  who  were  watching  closely  Mr.  White's  .paper  this  morning  wilt 
understand  the  point.    You  will  remember,  perhaps,  that  Mr.  White  in  speaking  of 
the  evolution  of  timber  regulations,  said  that  timber  limits  under  the  Dominion  regu- 
lations were  granted  without  any  previous  inspection  or  valuation  of  any  kind.  Mr. 
Dennis  makes  the  statement  that  the  reservation  which  existed  on  the  watershed  he 
describes,  has  to  a  large  extent  been  removed.    I  might  explain  tha,t  a  reserve  was 
established  along  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  covering  an  uncertain  belt 
from  the  foothills  to  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  from  the  international  boundary 
to  the  Bow  river.    Part  of  this  is  now  covered  by  the  Rocky  Mountains  park,  which 
-wbf  n  it  was  first  established,  was  a  small  park  twenty-six  miles  long  by  ten  wide,  but 
lias  been  recently  extended,  to  take  in  an  area  of  something  like  2,800,000  acres 
But  the  southern  part  still  remains  as  what  we  call  the  Foothills  Reserve.    Up  to  just 
recently  no  timber  licenses  were  granted  in  that  district,  nor  were  settlers  allowed  in. 
The  regulations  still  remain  the  same  in  so  far  that  settlers  are  not  allowed  in  the 
Teserre,  but  the  point  referred  to  by  Mr.  Dennis  is  that  the  prohibition  of  the  grant- 
ing of  timber  licenses  has  been  withdrawn,  and  any  piece  of  property  there  might  be 
put  up  upon  the  application  of  any  person  and  the  timber  on  it  sold.   But  you  will  see 
that  in  that  reserve  the  great  matter  to  be  considered  is  not  the  production  of  timber, 
but  its  use  as  a  watershed,  and  it  is  quite  possible,  under  the  regulations  as  they  stand 
at  present,  that  the  timber  might  be  put  up  and  sold  at  auction  and  the  right  to  re- 
move that  timber  given  without  special  consideration  or  investigation  of  the  effect  of 
Fuch  action  on  the  water  supply.    Mr.  Dennis  is  suggesting  that  this  association  might 
record  itself  in  favour  of  the  proper  supervision  and  the  proper  care  of  the  timber  on 
these  watersheds. 

Professor  Reynolds. — Mr.  President,  I  suppose  this  question  is  open  for  discus- 
fcion.  I  have  given  some  attention  lately  to  the  question  of  climatic  influence  and  the 
forest,  and  this  question  if  one  of  the  largest  and  most  difficult  to  deal  with  in  con- 
nection with  forestry — the  extent  of  climatic  influences  exercised  by  the  forest.  But 
the  paper  that  we  have  just  heard  comes  under  that  head  and  it  appears  to  me  that, 
while  irrigation  is  not  an  absorbing  problem  in  Ontario,  and  I  dare  say  never  will  be, 
because  our  rainfall  is  generally  sufficient  for  agricultural  purposes,  yet  the  influence 
of  the  forest  is  far  wider  than  its  mere  application  to  irrigation.  I  may  just  mention 
briefly  the  reasons  why  the  forests  conserve  this  rainfall  from  the  watersheds.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  amount  of  rainfall  which  reaches  the  forest  floor  is  less  than  that 
which  readies  the  bare  ground  in  the  open.  About  eighty-three  per  cent  only  of  the 
rainfall  reaches  the  ground  in  the  forest,  so  that  less  water  really  penetrates  the 
ground  covered  by  the  forest  than  in  the  open,  and  yet  the  forest  is  a  tremendous 
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conserver  of  the  water  supply.  For  these  reasons :  the  forest  litter,  as  it  is  called,  the 
covering  of  the  ground,  moss,  vegetable  matter,  &c.,  which  has  decayed  through  a  long 
course  of  years,  acts  as  a  sponge  retaining  the  water  and  preventing  its  run-off,  and 
allowing  a  very  much  slower  sinkage  of  water  to  the  soil  underneath  the  trees.  Then 
I  think  a  more  important  influence  of  the  forest  in  conserving  the  water  supply  is  its 
behaviour  towards  the  snowfall.  It  prevents  its  flowing  away;  holds  it  there  in  all 
the  quantity  that  falls.  And  not  only  that,  the  effect  of  the  forest  on  the  temperature 
generally  in  the  spring  is  very  marked,  lowering  it  very  considerably,  the  tree  crowns 
preventing  a  rapid  melting  of  the  snow,  and  therefore  keeping  the  snowfall  in  the 
forest  several  weeks  longer  than  in  the  open.  There  is,  therefore,  maintained  a  con- 
stant melting  of  snow  throughout  the  spring  months  which,  as  we  see  at  once,  affords 
the  supply  for  the  plains  below.  Now  we  have  seen,  in  the  paper  which  we  have  just 
heard,  the  influence  of  the  forest  on  irrigation,  but  I  want  to  point  out  the  import- 
ance of  this  for  the  eastern  part  of  Canada  as  well,  so  that  we  may  see  that  it  is  of 
Canadian  significance.  The  forest  situated  on  these  watersheds  is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  springs  and  wells.  The  destruction  of  the  forests  means  the  destruc- 
tion, or  at  any  rate,  the  lowering  of  the  spring  water,  and  the  ground  water  level,  and 
the  lowering  of  the  whole  surface,  and  increases  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  water 
supply  on  the  farm.  Then,  too,  up  in  the  newer  parts  of  Ontario,  more  particularly 
this  applies.  It  is  important  that  we  recommend  the  maintenance  of  the  forests  on 
the  watersheds,  the  high  lands.  In  order  that  the  great  reserves  of  water  power  there, 
the  tremendous  waterfalls,  shall  retain  their  value  we  need  to  apprehend  that  they 
depend  for  their  continuation  upon  the  perpetuation  of  the  forest  on  the  watershed. 
Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  this  Association  should  recommend  two  things  as  cover- 
ing the  whole  of  Canada — the  preservation  of  the  forest  on  the  head  of  waters,  at 
v^tersheds,  and  secondly  the  reforestation  of  hillsides  all  over  the  country,  because 
that  reforestation  will  undoubtedly  mean,  if  it  is  extended  far  enough,  the  restoration 
to  some  extent  at  least,  of  our  perennial  streams  and  of  our  springs,  and  the  preven- 
tion of  destructive  floods  in  the  springtime.  These  two  points,  then,  it  seems  to  me, 
come  within  this  general  question,  the  preservation  of  the  forest  on  watersheds,  an(J, 
second,  the  reforestation  of  hillsides  over  the  whole  of  the  Dominion. 

Mr.  Bell. — Mr.  President,  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  that  Mr.  J)ennis  is  not  here  to 
take  part  in  the  discussion  that  must  arise  over  such  a  very  important  and  valuable 
paper.  It  si  ems  to  me  that  the  paper  is  one  of  the  most  important  that  has  come  before 
the  Association  at  this  meeting.  It  is  a  subject  in  which  I  have  taken  considerable 
interest  and  have  had  occasion  to  give  attention  to  as  editor  of  the  Canadian  Engineer. 
more  particularly  the  engineering  features  of  it.  However,  I  am  tolerably  familiar 
with  a  good  deal  of  the  ground  that  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Dennis  in  connection  with 
his  paper.  Some  years  ago  I  was  connected  with  the  surveys  for  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  and  I  can  remember  having  to  send  long  distances,  sometimes  ten  miles,  in 
order  to  get  a  supply  of  wood  for  our  camps.  I  used  to  wonder  how  the  settlers  that 
it  was  expected  would  flock  into  that  country  would  get  their  wood.  I  think  the  ques- 
tion is  pretty  well  settled.  This  is  impressed  upon  anyone  who  visits  the  Brandon 
Experimental  Farm  and  sees  the  work  going  on  there,  as  will  be  shown  by  photographs 
on  exhibition  here.  Very  considerable  forests  have  grown  up  in  the  course  of  ten  or 
twelve  years,  and  I  think  the  introduction  of  scientific  forestry  is  gradually  solving 
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the  problem,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  crops  of  wood  can  be  raised  on  the  prairie 
quite  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  settlers.  The  reports  of  Mr.  Dennis 
and  Mr.  Saunders^  who  recently  resigned  the  position,  I  believe,  as  Deputy  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  and  who  is  to  be  associated  with  Mr.  Dennis  in  this  irrigation  work, 
are  extremely  interesting,  and  if  by  this  means  of  irrigation  they  can  bring  under 
cultivation  large  tracts  of  country  that  are  new,  and  have  been  considered  in  the  past, 
Kmi-arid— if  these  tracts  can  be  brought  under  cultivation  for  grain  crops,  and  also 
for  the  propagation  of  trees,  a  very  important  economic  purpose  will  be  served.  And  I 
think  it  might  be  well  to  have  this  paper  of  Mr.  Dennis's  published  in  bulletin  form, 
such  as  Mr.  Stewart  suggested  should  be  done  this  morning  in  reference  to  another 
paper,  in  order  that  the  information  contained  in  it  may  reach  a  wider  circle  of  readers 
than  can  be  reached  in  the  ordinary  publication  of  it  in  the  transactions  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  A.  H.  D.  Ross. — Mr.  President,  I  might  say  that  I  am  a  new  member  of  this 
association.  The  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Dennis  strikes  me  as  being  a  first-class  one. 
I  am  familiar  with  Southern  Alberta,  having  spent  a  summer  there  with  a  Dominion 
survey  party,  and  I  can  see  quite  clearly  that  to  maintain  these  irrigation  works  the 
thing  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  reforestation  as  the  preservation  of  the  forest  there. 
5^ow,  I  think  the  main  point  may  be  summed  up  in  that.  The  real  point  is  to  pre- 
wrre  the  forest  there  now,  to  make  the  irrigation  works  of  use  in  the  future. 

Jfr.  Chairman, — ^If  there  is  no  further  discussion  on  this  i>aper,  I  will  call  upon 
Prof«5or  Hutt,  of  Guelph,  for  his  paper  on  '  Some  Ontario  Forest  Problems.' 

SOME  ONTARIO  FOREST  PROBLEMS. 

PROFESSOR  H.  L.  HUTT,  ONTARIO  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 

Professor  IIutt. — It  may  seem  rather  late  in  the  day  for  me  to  bring  on  a  paper  of 
^h  s  kind,  on  some  of  the  forestry  problems  in  Ontario,  when  we  have  been  discussing 
these  for  the  last  two  days,  and  I  think  by  this  time  we  have  some  of  tli«m  pretty  well 
'hneshed  out.  However,  it  is  not  my  fault  that  I  am  last  on  the  prognmime,  and  if  I 
should  happen  to  sum  up  some  of  these  problems  and  put  them  in  a  different  light  than 
they  have  been  presented,  I  may  not  be  out  of  place  after  all. 

Ontario  is  a  large  province,  presenting  a  great  variety  of  conditions  with  regard 
to  its  forests  and  farms.  We  sometimes  hear  its  parts  spoken  of  as  newer  and  older 
Ontario.  For  the  purpose  of  ou,r  discussion,  I  want  to  make  a  little  different  dis- 
tinction and  bpeak  of  its  settled  and  unsettled  portions.  In  the  settled  parts  the  land 
is  owned  by  the  settlers — private  individuals — ^who  have  purchased  it,  either  directly 
'3r  indirectly,  from  the  Crown.  In  the  unsettled  part  the  land  is  still  held  by  the 
Crown.  This  difference  in  the  ownership  of  the  land  gives  us  two  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct types  of  forestrj'  problems  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  They  might  be  called 
Crown  lands  forestry  problems,  and  farm  forestry  problems. 

On  the  greater  part  of  the  Crown  lands  nature  has  left  us  a  rich  heritage  in  the 
[onn  of  valuable  forests.  The  sale  of  timber  from  these  forests  affords  the  government 
It*  chief  source  of  revenue.  Whether  we  are  making  the  best  use  of  this  heritage  or 
whether  we  are  wasting  it,  is  a  much  discussed  question  by  the  two  great  political 
Forties.  And  it  is  well  it  is  discussed,  for  it  is  a  very  important  matter  to  us  that 
forests  be  not  wasted,  and  such  that  a  profitable  source  of  revenue  be  maintained, 
for  all  time  to  come.   I  do  not  intend  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  this  phase  of  the 
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question,  for  I  feel  conJ&dent  that  the  goyernment  will  do  its  best  to  make  this  revenue 
a  permanent  one,  and  the  opposition  is  alert  enough  to  bring  the  government  to  task 
if  such  a  duty  to  the  people  be  neglected. 

But  we  in  Ontario  have  much  yet  to  learn  about  the  management  of  forests,  and 
the  importance  of  the  subject  demands  the  very  best  thought  that  can  be  given  to  it 
both  by  the  government  aAd  the  opposition.  Some  of  the  chief  problems  with  which 
those  in  charge  of  the  Crown  lands  forests  have  to  deal  might  be  summed  up  in  these 
few  questions:  How  can  the  most  money  be  made  out  of  these  forests?  How  is  this 
source  of  revenue  to  be  permanently  maintained  ?  How  can  these  valuable  forests  best 
be  protected  from  devastating  fires?  How  can  the  forests  be  most  economically  re- 
generated on  areas  which  have  already  been  denuded  by  fires  or  by  the  lumbermen? 

As  to  how  these  problems  are  being  worked  out  by  annual  timber  sales,  by- more 
stringent  regulations  regarding  the  cutting  of  timber,  by  increased  forest  reservations, 
by  fire-ranging  systems,  &c.,  I  shall  not  take  your  time  to  discuss.  What,  in  my 
opinion,  is  most  needed  at  the  present  time  is  a  larger  staff  of  experienced  foresters- 
men  skilled  in  the  scientific  management  of  forests,  who  can  have  a  i)ersonal  oversight 
of  these  forests,  and  not  only  keep  the  Government  posted  as  to  their  condition,  but 
see  that  the  regulations  regarding  the  forests  are  faithfully  carried  out. 

With  reference  to  forestry  in  the  settled  and  older  parts  of  Ontario,  we  have 
quite  different  conditions,  and  a  different  set  of  forestry  problems  present  themselves. 
The  forests  which  once  covered  the  land  have  been  gradually  cut  away  year  by  year  till 
all  that  remains  now  are  the  isolated  patches  here  and  there  known  as  the  farmers' 
wood  lots.  In  many  counties  in  Southern  Ontario  the  proportion  of  woodland  to 
cleared  land  is  not  more  than  8  or  9  per  cent,  which  is  only  about  one-third  of  what 
it  should  be  to  maintain  the  most  favourable  climatic  conditions. 

The  disastrous  effect  of  this  undue  removal  of  the  forests  is  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent.  The  snows,  which  in  a  well-wooded  country  melt  away  gradually  in 
the  spring  and  soak  into  the  soil  to  support  vegetation  through  the  summer,  now  go 
off  rapidly  in  the  spring,  washing  over  the  land  and  carrying  much  of  the  fertility 
into  the  streams ;  while  these  streams  in  many  sections  of  the  country  become  swollen 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  spring  floods  are  becoming  more  and  more  every  year  a 
menace  to  life  and  property. 

I  need  not  go  on  to  explain  the  ill  effects  of  the  removal  of  the  forests  upon  the 
climate  of  the  country :  How  it  renders  the  country  more  subject  to  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold;  more  exposed  to  sweeping  winds,  cyclones  and  tornados;  more  subject  to 
protracted  droughts  in  summer.  These  effects  are  becoming  more  noticeable  year  by 
year,  and  at  the  present  session  of  the  legislature  we  find  provision  being  made  for 
insurance  against  losses  fronj  such  causes.  Would  it  not  have  been  wiser  if  we  had 
taken  action  years  ago  to  prevent  the  excessive  removal  of  the  forests,  which  has 
brought  about  such  conditions? 

One  of  the  first  problems  we  have  to  deal  with  is  to  rouse  a  more  or  less  indiffer- 
ent public  to  the  necessity  of  taking  immediate  action  to  check  any  further  removal 
of  the  forests.  And  to  encourage  them  to  reforest  those  areas  which  should  never 
have  been  cleared  of  trees. 

How  can  we  best  make  the  public  see  the  importance  of  this  is  one  of  the  prob- 
lems we  have  to  meet.  As  lecturer  in  forestry  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  I 
have,  for  the  past  ten  years,  been  trying  to  impress  this  as  forcibly  as  I  can  upon  the 
students  in  attendance  at  the  college.  Mr.  Southworth,  in  his  excellent  reports  as 
clerk  of  forestry,  has  for  years  been  educating  the  reading  public.  This  association 
also  for  a  shorter  time,  but  over  a  much  wider  field,  has  been  helping  to  educate  public 
.sentiment  in  favour  of  scientific  forestry.  At  times  we  may  have  felt  somewhat  dis- 
couraged because  our  efforts  apparently  have  borne  so  little  fruit,  but  nevertheless  the 
leaven  has  been  working,  and  I,  for  one,  feel  greatly  encouraged  and  hope  for  much 
more  rapid  progress  in  the  future. 

As  an  example  of  how  public  sentiment  is  growing,  I  would  call  your  attention  to 
the  action  taken  by  the  Ontario  Experimental  Union  in  this  matter.    For  the  past 
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thiee  years  the  members  of  l^e  union  have  been  discussing  this  forestry  question^ 
and  Bt  the  last  annual  meeting  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted 
and  forwarded  to  the  Government : — 

'Whereas,  in  many  sections  of  settled  Ontario  the  process  of  deforestation  has 
been  carried  on  far  beyond  the  proportion  between  woodland  and  cleared  land  shown 
by  the  experience  of  other  countries  to  be  necessary  to  the  best  maintenance  of  agri- 
cultural conditions  of  climate  and  water  supply; 

*And  whereas,  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  lands  thus  deforested  are  totally 
unfit  for  agriculture,  and,  in  consequence,  are  at  present  unproductive ; 

'And  whereas,  the  feasibility  of  profitably  maintaining  such  area  of  forest  lands 
has  been  demonstrated  in  this  province ; 

'And  whereas,  the  present  method  of  taxing  farm  woodland  discourages  their 
preservation : 

'  And  whereas,  the  supply  of  wood  products  necessary  for  the  general  interests  of 
the  province  is  rapidly  diminishing  ;  « 

'Therefore,  the  Ontario  Agricultural  and  Experimental  Union  would  strongly 
QTge  upon  the  Oovemment  the  necessity, 

'(1.)  For  establishing  at  the  earliest  possible  date  a  School  of  Forestry,  where 
instruction  will  be  given  in  practical  methods  of  dealing  with  forestry  problems  ; 

'(2.)  For  collecting  accurate  information  from  the  municipal  authorities  as  to 
the  amount  of  lands  unfit  for  agricultupre  in  the  settled  townships  of  Ontario  ; 

'(3.)  For  undertaking  the  practical  re-forestation  of  areas  sufficiently  large  to 
afford  forest  conditions,  as  a  demonstration  of  the  utility  of  the  work  on  these  lands, 
»hidi,  from  their  surroundings,  enjoy  practical  immunity  from  fire; 

'  (4.)  For  considering  some  means  of  adjusting  taxation  so  as  to  encourage  rather 
tban  to  discourage  the  preservation  of  farmers'  wood  lots.' 

This  from  an  organization  as  progressive  and  as  far-reaching  in  its  work  as  the 
fiperimoital  Union,  is,  I  think,  very  encouraging.  Public  sentiment  on  this  ques* 
tioa  is  growing  and  as  a  result  of  the  sentiment  already  evident  the  Government  has 
felt  warranted  in  taking  some  decidedly  progressive  steps  at  its  present  session.  It 
^as  seen  wise,  while  establishing  larger  permanent  forest  reservations  and  improving 
tbe  regulations  regarding  the  cutting  of  timber  on  the  Crown  lands,  to  also  emphasize 
'be  importance  of  farm  forestry  and  to  bring  this  branch  of  forestry  under  the  foster- 
ing care  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  So  that  both  the  Department  of  Crown 
^ands  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  now  be  working  to  put  forestry  in 
Ontario  on  a  better  baaifl. 

Organization,  education,  and  co-operation  have  been  the  watchwords  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  developing  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  province,  and 
these  we  expect  will  be  the  watchwords  in  promoting  farm  forestry. 

As  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  already  announced,  an  educational  campaign 
^  be  commenced  among  the  farmers  to  place  the  matter  before  them  in  its  proper 
li^t  The  Farmers'  Institutes  have  been  the  schools  through  which  the  farming 
public  has  been  effectually  reached  in  the  past  and  will  be  utilized  in  this  case. 

Some  of  the  prominent  points  to  be  emphasized  in  this  educational  campaign  will 
be  the  economic  value  of  the  wood  lot  as  a  source  of  supplies  for  fuel  and  for  manu- 
facturing purposes;  the  proper  management  of  the  wood  lot  so  as  to  get  the  greatest 
possible  growth  of  the  most  valuable  species  adapted  to  the  soil  and  sufrounding  con- 
ditions; the  rational  harvesting  of  the  wood  crop,  the  same  as  any  other  crop,  when  it 
reached  maturity ;  the  best  means  of  securing  natural  regeneration  and  continuous 
cropping;  and  in  this  connection  the  reckless  waste  caused  by  allowing  the  cattle  to 
trouse  at  will  in  the  wood  lot,  which  is  indeed  more  wasteful  than  allowing  them  to 
pasture  at  will  in  the  cornfield. 

A  forest  nursery  is  to  be  established  at  the  college  this  spring  from  which  we 
hope  soon  to  be  able  to  send  out  thousands  of  young  forest  trees  to  assist  the  farmers 
in  tree  planting  and  reforesting.  Complete  details  for  the  management  of  this  work 
are  being  worked  out  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  in  brief  they  will  be  based  on  the 
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same  plan  of  co-aperation  and  education  which  has  already  proved  so  successful  in 
the  co-operative  experiments  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  carried  on  hy  the  Ex- 
perimental Union. 

Farmers  who  wish  to  improve  their  wood  lots,  to  establish  shelter  belts,  or  to 
start  forest  plantations  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  co-operate  with  us  at  the 
college,  and  young  trees  suitable  for  the  purpose  will  be  furnished  from  the  collie 
nursery  to  give  them  a  start.  As  with  the  co-<^erative  agricultural  and  horticultural 
experiments  which  we  are  now  carrying  on  all  over  the  country,  this  material  will  not 
be  given  away  indiscriminately,  but  will  be  furnished  on  condition  that  the  recipient 
ajfrees  to  follow  the  printed  directions  furnished  with  it;  will  properly  care  for  it;  and 
will  report  the  results  at  the  end  of  each  season  as  long  as  may  be  required. 

The  trees  selected  for  this  woric  will  be  some  of  the  most  valuable  forest  species  of 
the  conifers  and  deciduous  trees,  and  they  will  be  sent  out  when  quite  small,  so  that 
they  may  be  sent  cheaply  in  large  quantities,  and  can  be  grown  for  another  year  or 
more  if  necei^a^y  in  nursery  rows  by  the  experimenter  who  receives  them. 

In  this  way  we  hope  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  little  private  nurseries  all 
over  the  country  where  the  farmers  may  raise  their  own  forest  seedlings.  With 
many  species  such  as  the  oaks,  hickories,  walnuts,  which  naturally  have  very  strong  tap 
roots  and  are  better  of  being  grown  from  seed  without  transplanting,  it  will  no  doubt 
be  an  advantage  to  furnish  the  seed  rather  than  the  seedlings. 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  by  agitation,  co-operation,  and  education  we  hope 
to  be  actively  engaged  in  solving  some  of  the  forest  problems  which  are  facing  us  in 
Ontario  to-day,  and  whether  or  not  we  succeed  in  solving  them  all,  posterity  will  profit 
by  our  efforts. 

Mr.  Little. — As  I  happened  to  be  bom  in  the  southern  part  of  Ontario,  in  Cale- 
donia, township  of  Seneca,  county  of  Haldimand,  I  can  corroborate  everything  Mr 
Hutt  has  said  on  this  subject.  To  show  you  the  importance  of  this,  I  might  say  thai 
fifty-one  years  ago  my  father  purchased  for  one  hundred  dollars  four  million  feet  of 
pine  timber  within  a  mile  of  where  I  was  bora,  and  this  small  grove  of  pine  of  about 
fifty  acres  would  be  worth,  if  standing  to-day,  over  $100,000.  Now,  that  was  not  a 
place  to  grow  cabbage  and  corn ;  it  was  a  first-class  place  to  grow  timber.  It  was  just 
a  sand  knoll  of  little  value  for  agriculture.  When  I  was  bora  that  section  of  the  country 
was  nearly  all  a  natural  growth  of  timber  and  some  of  the  timber  of  an  enormous  size. 
To-day  I  am  told  by.  the  agricultural  report  that  there  is  only  five  or  six  per  cent  of 
timber  in  the  township  of  Seneca  or  Oneida.  In  this  section  of  the  country  my  father 
lumbered  for  about  thirty-five  years,  and  we  sometimes  talk  about  pine  timber  getting 
scarce.  Well,  pine  timber  does  not  seem  to  be  getting  scarce.  I  find  thfey  cut  even  now 
about  four  million  pine  lo<2rs  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  I  do  not  know  but  Mr. 
White  will  tell  you  that  they  cut  pretty  close  on  that  number  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  White. — ^How  many,  Mr.  Little? 
Mr.  Little. — Four  million  pieces. 

Mr.  White. — Oh,  yes;  seven  hundred  millions  of  feet  or  over  last  year. 

Mr.  Little. — Well,  now,  that  does  not  show  that  pine  timber  is  getting  very 
scarce,  but  there  is  some  difference  between  quantity  and  quality,  and  I  want  to  tell 
you  this :  My  father  cut  more  clear  lumber  in  one  year  from  this  section  of  Canada 
than  was  sawn  in  the  whole  province  of  Quebec  last  year.  And  I  say,  further,  that  ten 
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years  after  that  I  got  out  more  and  better  square  timber  than  was  made  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Quebec  two  or  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Little  pointed  to  one  of  the  illustrations  in  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Association,  that  of  a  group  of  white  pine,  and  said:  I  would  rather  have  a  lot  of 
first  quality  spruce  trees  than  any  in  that  little  patch  of  white  pine  timber.  The 
mighty  monarch  there  is  simply  a  fire-scarred  shell.   When  it  is  cut  down,  it  will  fall 
to  pieces,  being  filled  with  punk  and  rottenness.    There  are,  you  will  see,  some  ram- 
pikes  rumiing  from  the  root  to  the  crown  of  every  tree,  and  you  could  not  get  a  clear 
board  from  the  whole  dozen.    (Pointing  to  map  again.)    All  through  this  section  of 
the  province  there  was  really  the  finest  timber  in  eastern  Canada.   I  have  myself  cut 
masts  for  the  British  government  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  long  and  eighteen 
inches  at  the  top  end,  many  of  the  trees  being  six  and  a  half  feet  on  the  stump.  I 
hear  the  lumbermen  now  speaking  about  timber  of  forty-five  and  fifty  feet  average. 
I  have  taken  rafts  to  Quebec  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  average.   I  say,  gentlemen, 
there  is  one  class  of  timber  that  is  getting  very,  very  scarce,  and  that  is  good  white 
pine  timber;  we  will  not  have  it  very  long.   Mr.  White  told  us  that  we  had  ten  billion 
feet  of  pine  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  . 

Mi.  White. — More  than  that;  we  know  where  we  have  that  much. 

Mr.  Little. — am  very  glad  to  know  there  is  that  much,  and  I  hope  it  is  of  a 
better  quality  than  shown  in  the  illustration.   It  is  not  a  great  deal  from  a  national 
point  of  view.  I  would  like  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seconding  any  resolution  passed 
our  Forestry  Association,  if  you  will  draw  it  up. 

Mr.  White. — just  wanted  to  say  a  few  words,  sir,  in  connection  with  the  very 
able  paper  which  we  have  had  from  Professor  Hutt,  and  also  just  a  word  or  two  in 
connection  with  what  has  fallen  from  Mr.  Little.   Now,  it  is  true  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  people,  we  have  not  done  everything  that  we  should  have  done  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  forests.   That  is  the  opinion  that  some  people  have,  but  people  must 
remember  that  in  this  coimtry  of  ours  we  have  what  are  considered  practically  illimit- 
able forests,  and  where  we  had  such  an  enormous  wealth  of  timber,  nobody  seemed  to 
(think  there  was  any  possibility  of  its  coming  to  an  end  within  two  or  three  lives  at 
any  rate,  and  where  you  have  an  enormous  supply  of  any  material,  very  much  interest 
15  not  taken  in  its  preservation.   It  is  when  you  begin  to  get  short  of  it,  or  see  an  end 
of  it,  as  it  were,  that  interest  is  aroused  and  people  begin  to  protect  and  conserve  and 
husband  in  every  way  possible.    Now,  gentlemen  who  talk  about  the  Government 
kx>king  closely  after  the  timber  in  .this  enormous  province  must  bear  in  mind  the 
great  extent  of  the  country.    Mr.  Southworth  said,  only  the  other  day,  in  a  lecture, 
that  we  had  some  forty  million  of  acres  of  land  in  this  province  that  was  not  fitted 
for  anything  but  growing  timber.   It  is  all  nonsense  for  gentlemen  to  talk  to  us  about 
what  is  done  in  Germany,  or  small  European  states,  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
forestry,  and  expect  us  to  apply  the  rules  and  inspection  and  study  observed  there  to 
the  whole  of  our  immense  forest  territory.    We  have  not  got  the  money  or  the  men, 
and  I  doubt  if  the  legislature  woujd  vote  us  sufiicient  money  to  enable  us  to  place 
men  in  every  hole  and  comer  of  this  province  to  study  the  trees,  and  how  they  grow, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.   It  is  true  that  at  the  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph  an 
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effort  is  to  be  made  to  grow  seedlings,  and  to  educate  people  in  the  older  parts  of  the 
province  to  grow  trees  and  restore  portions  of  the  forest,  but  to  talk  about  our  having 
this  close  European  system  of  care  and  study  over  this  province  is  nonsense ;  it  is  not 
possible  for  us  to  do,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  do  it  at  the  present  time.  It 
must  not  be  imagined  that  the  Government  is  careless,  or  that  the  Government  does 
not  make  every  possible  effort  to  conserve  the  wealth  that  we  have.  Last  year  we 
spent  (the  Crown  and  the  licensees)  some  eighty  thousand  dollars  in  fire-ranging  alone 
on  lands  under  license  in  this  province.  In  addition  to  that  protection  from  fire,  we 
have  established  five  large  forest  reserves,  which  we  propose  to  keep  in  forest  in  per- 
petuity. Also,  we  have  established  a  large  park  up  in  the  Nipissing  district,  the 
Algonquin  Park,  and  we  have  another  park  at  Kondeau.  Therefore.  ,1  say  the 
Government  is  doing  its  duty  to  the  utmost  of  its  ability.  Now,  what  I  think  is  the 
first  duty  of  the  Government,  and  what  I  think  is  the  common-sense  duty,  is  to  pro- 
tect the  timber  that  we  have.  That  is  the  first  thing.  Now,  how  are  we  doing  that? 
As  I  say,  we  are  placing  forest  rangers  upon  every  limit  under  license.  What  Mr. 
Bertram  said  this  morning  was  very  true,  that  not  a  long  time  ago  some  men  would 
not  put  firerangers  upon  their  limits,  and  the  other  contiguous  limits  were  exposed 
to  danger  that  arose  from  the  carelessness  of  these  men.  Well,  we  have  legislated  on 
this  matter,  and  the  House  has  given  the  Commissioner  power  to  place  rangers  upon 
a  man's  limits,  where  he  is  too  careless  to  look  after  them,  and  wherever  there  is 
danger  we  undertake  to  do  that.  But,  as  I  say,  all  over  the  licensed  territory  we  have 
placed  firerangers  on  every  limit,  and  we  have  got  the  sympathy  and  assistance  of 
the  timber  licensees  to  enable  us  to  keep  a  close  watch,  and  after  all,  fire  is  the  great- 
est enemy  we  have  to  contend  with.  Now,  Mr.  Hutt  said,  and  he  said  it,  I  know, 
without  thinking,  that  we  have  annual  timber  sales.  We  do  not  have  annual  timber 
sales  in  this  province.  There  are  three  great  principles,  I  take  it,  that  guide  the  Gov- 
ernment in  holding  timber  sales.  One  is,  that  if  the  territory  is  capable  of  settlement, 
the  timber  ought  to  be  cut  away  and  the  licensee  given  a  reasonable  time  to  do  that 
before  people  are  put  into  that  district.  The  other  is,  if,  through  railway  construc- 
tion or  mining  development,  timber  areas  are  exposed  to  danger  of  being  burnt  up, 
then  it  is  proper  to  dispose  of  that  timber  in  order  to  get  the  most  that  we  can  for  the 
province.  And  the  other,  and  perhaps  not  the  least  of  the  three,  is  the  necessities  of 
the  lumber  trade  for  a  supply  of  raw  material.  It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  say  that 
we  should  not  sell  any  more  timber,  but  if  you  have  a  gigantic  industry  with  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  it,  is  it  fair  to  say  to  these  people :  You  may  dispose 
of  your  property,  if  you  like,  but  at  any  rate  we  will  not  sell  you  any  more  timber? 
So  it  comes  about  that  whenever  land  suited  for  settlement  is  required,  or  when  tim- 
ber is  liable  to  be  burnt  on  lands  suited  for  mining,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  then 
we  have  a  timber  sale.  Incidentally,  we  derive  revenue  from  that  sale,  but  we  do  not 
sell  merely  for  the  purpose  of  getting  revenue.  I  want  that  distinctly  understood. 
Now,  sir,  in  addition  to  these  firerangers  supervising  limits,  we  have  another  staff  of 
rangers  on  land  not  under  license.  We  have  had  two  or  three  men  on  the  Missinabie 
river  and  on  waterways  where  people  travel,  and  have  had  them  post  up  notices  on 
portages,  &c.,  so  that  travellers  may  know  what  the  law  is  and  be  taught  to  observe  it. 
We  have  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  people,  and  have  got 
their  men  to  post  notices  up  everywhere,  and  they  have  inculcated  a  spirit  of  care  upon 
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everybody  they  have  come  in  conta.ct  with.  And  so  we  are  doing  an  educative  work, 
as  well  as  a  most  practical  work,  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  HuTT. — So  you  are. 

Mr.  White. — Then  we  have  set  apart  enormous  forest  reserves,  and  I  said  last 
night,  and  I  repeat  it  now,  that  the  policy  of  - the  Government  of  Ontario,  or  any  other 
Government  that  has  large  timber  areas,  ought  to  be  to  absolutely  exclude  settlement 
from  territory  that  is  not  capable  of  supporting  an  agricultural  population.  In  the 
past  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  that,  as  you  know,  in  the  Muskoka  district 
for  instance,  the  Government  of  Ontario  sold  the  timber  in  1871  and  immediately 
opened  the  whole  country  for  settlement  and  allowed  settlers  to  flow  in,  and  the  lumber 
men  had  to  take  that  timber  off  inside  of  five  years  or  else  they  lost  their  title.  Let 
us  see  for  a  moment  what  took  place  there. 

Mr.  Bebtram. — ^Was  that  a  five-year  limit  in  18711 

Mr.  White. — ^No,  we  opened  the  district  for  settlement  and  the  settler  could  get 
his  patent  in  five  years,  therefore  the  lumberman  had  to  take  his  timber  off  or  he 
might  lose  it. 

Mr.  Bertram. — ^But  you  continued  it  afterwards? 

Mr.  White. — am  just  going  to  tell  you  what  took  place.   Before  the  five  years 
were  up  the  lumbermen  went  to  the  settler  and  said, '  you  are  going  to  get  your  patent 
in  April  or  May,*  and  the  settler  would  say,  'yes,'  then  the  lumberman  would  say, 
•  I  can  go  on  and  cut  your  lumber  this  winter,  and  I  will  do  so  unless  you  sell  it  to 
me.'    The  alternative  for  the  settler  was  taking  sometiiing  for  it,  or  getting  nothing, 
and  he  took  what  was  offered,  but  the  province  lost  seventy-five  cents  a  thousand  dues. 
I  took  the  opportunity  of  writing  the  then  Commissioner,  Mr.  Pardee,  and  saying  to 
him  that  unleee  some  plan  could  be  devised  whereby  that  sort  of  thing  could  be  put  an 
end  to  we  would  very  soon  lose  most  of  our  revenue  from  that  country.  The  House  did 
paae  an  Act  reserving  the  pine  timber  from  the  settler  for  all  time,  not  only  until 
the  issue  of  the  patent,  but  for  all  time,  and  in  that  way  we  stopped  that  leak.  When 
selling  under  pressure  in  the  way  spoken  of,  the  settler  did  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
get  more  than  five  or  ten  cents  a  thousand  for  his  timber,  and  the  province  lost  seventy- 
five.    It  was  therefore  provided  in  the  amendment  to  the  Free  Grants  Act  to  give  the 
rettler  a  refund  of  one-third  of  the  dues  on  his  timber  land  after  being  patented, 
which  meant  a  great  deal  more  than  he  had  been  getting.    We  now  give  the  settler 
thirty-three  cents  on  every  thousand  feet  cut  on  his  land  after  the  land  is  patented, 
and  so  the  time  is  pushed  further  back  in  which  the  lumberman  has  to  cut  the  timber, 
and  the  interests  of  the  Crown  and  the  settler  are  protected.   Now,  I  have  told  you 
^h,B.t  we  are  doing  in  the  direction  of  conserving  pine  timber,  and  I  think  you  are 
advised  that  the  Government  is  not  only  alive  to  what  is  its  duty  in  the  premises  but 
£3  axtzious  enough  to  be  informed  by  anybody  who  has  got  an  opinion  worth  listening 
to  as  to  what  is  the  best  course  to  pursue  in  the  future. 

Mr,  Hutt  divided  his  subject  into  two  heads,  one  dealing  with  the  forest  wealth 
wliere  the  country  was  unsettled,  and  the  other  with  the  older  and  more  settled  parts 
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of  Ontario  where  the  farmers  have  cut  away  all  the  timber  on  their  holdings  and  have 
done  their  neighbourhood,  themselves  and  the  country  great  injury.  Well,  now  I  do 
not  want  to  &ay  much  on  that  part  of  the  subject,  because  the  only  way  that  that  can 
be  cured  is  just  by  the  means  it  is  now  proposed  to  adopt,  and  that  is  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  shall  take  hold  of  it  and  that  the  farmers  throughout  the 
country  shall  be  educated  as  to  the  desirability  and  impoHance  of  reforesting  part  of 
their  farms.  I  have  no  doubt  tliat  Mr.  Dryden,  who  is  nothing  if  not  an  intelligent 
administrator,  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  disseminate  information,  and  by  lectures 
delivered  at  Farmer's  Institutes,  &c.,  I  hope  we  shall  get  the  farmers  educated  up  to 
the  point  where  they  will  try  to  grow  trees  on  part  of  their  farms  at  least. 

Then  Mr.  Little  referred  to  the  class  of  timber  that  his  father  owned  upon  some 
lands  in  western  Canada  and  said  that  we  had  nothing  to-day  in  either  Ontario  or 
Quebec  that  is  at  all  equal  to  what  they  had  in  those  days. 

Mr.  Little. — I  beg  pardon,  I  said  this,  I  did  not  say  anytliing  about  Ontario,  but 
in  the  province  of  Quebec  my  father  in  one  year,  when  I  was  a  boy,  cut  more  clear 
lumber  in  that  section  of  the  country  than  was  cut  in  Quebec  in  a  year. 

Mr.  White. — ^Well,  I  thought  you  applied  it  to  Ontario. 

Mr.  LiTTLE.—Oh  no,  not  at  all. 

Mr.  White. — ^Because  I  want  to  say  that  we  got  out  last  year  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  a  million  feet  cubic  of  waney,  board  and  square  timber.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  extent  of  Mr.  Little's  operations  were,  but  I  do  not  apprehend  he  took  out  a  mil- 
lion feet  of  timber  in  any  one  year.  This. we  are  getting  out  is  of  fair  quality  and 
sells  at  fifty  or  sixty  cents  a  cubic  foot  in  Quebec.  And  I  do  not  want  you  to  think 
that  we  have  no  square  timber.  I  am  not  fighting  the  battles  of  Quebec.  Somebody 
else  will  have  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Little. — Mr.  Edwards  said  that  for  every  large  tree  taken  out  ten  were 
burned. 


Mr.  White. — We  know  a  considerable  quantity  of  timber  has  been  burned  in 
Ontario,  but  nothing  that  would  justify  us  in  saying  that  there  were  ten  trees  burned 
for  every  tree  taken  out. 

Mr.  Little. — I  have  read  your  reports  for  years  past,  and  I  do  not  see  that  you 
have  lost  much  timber. 

Mr.  White. — Xo,  and  that  is  just  the  point  I  was  going  to  make.  Ever  since  we 
have  had  an  intelligent  system  of  fire-ranging,  we  have  asked  the  lumbermen  and 
rangers  to  report  to  us  every  fire,  the  cause  of  that  fire,  and  how  much  timber  was 
damaged,  and  the  reports  which  we  have  had  from  year  to  year  have  justified  us  in 
the  opinion  that  the  loss  by  fire,  comparatively  speaking,  has  been  very  small.  An- 
other benefit  in  having  rangers  on  these  limits  is  this :  If  fire  does  occur,  the  lumber 
foreman  is  there  as  a  fireranger.  He  knows  the  limit,  and  if  a  fire  occurs,  he  advises 
his  principal  that  a  fire  occurred  on  this  limit,  and  when,  and  how  much  timber  they 
will  have  to  get  out,  and  so  they  are  able  to  q;iake  provision  for  taking  out  damaged 
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timber  that  winter  without  loss.  And  so  I  do  think  that,  having  regard  to  the  timber 
at  our  disposal  and  the  enormous  extent  of  the  territory,  speaking  for  the  province  of 
Ontario— I  am  not  speaking  of  either  one  side  of  the  houjse  or  the  other,  but  for  the 
whole  province — think  we  are  doing  everything  that  we  can  do  to  tighten  our  grip 
upon  the  conservation  of  the  forest  wealth  of  this  province,  and  I  think  you  can  rely 
upon  it  that,  whichever  party  is  in  power  in  this  province,  even  greater  efforts  will  be 
made  in  the  future  than  in  the  past  to  conserve  and  protect  the  forest  interests  of  the 
province. 

The  Chairman. — can  thoroughly  corroborate  what  Mr.  White  has  stated  with 
regard  to  the  fire  protection  they  are  giving  the  licensed  timber-holders  of  the  pro- 
vince. I  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge  with  regard  to  our  own,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  is  the  same  all  over  the  province.  The  great  destruction  by  fire  was  before 
the  days  that  Mr.  White  speaks  of,  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  free  grant  system.  On 
the  River  Madawaska,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pembroke  especially,  there  was  a 
free  grant  of  land  given  to  settlers,  some  from  Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
and  even  from  Canada.  These  literally  destroyed  the  pine  forest  there,  and  you  can 
to-day  see  their  operations.  Mr.  White  spoke  of  the  settlers'  license  system.  That  in 
Quebec  had  exactly  the  same  effect.  The  settlers — not  settlers,  but  land  pirates — got 
the  license,  and  they  were  obliged  to  make  improvements  before  th^  could  get  a  patent, 
and  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  an  immense  district  destroyed  by  these  so-called  settlers 
land  sharks.  I  just  wish  to  corroborate  what  Mr.  White  has  said,  that  the  Ontario 
Government,  with  its  capable  officers,  is  giving  this  matter  their  personal  attention, 
8Dd  if  a  fire  occurs,  it  will  not  be  for  the  want  of  thorough  looking  after.  Mr.  Joly 
<»uld  give  you  some  information  about  the  land  pirates  on  their  side,  but  we  have  not 
time  to  discuss  that  very  much. 

Kr.  Little. — hope  that  Mr.  White,  in  anything  I  have  said,  has  not  thought 
that  I  have  in  any  way  wished  to  censure  the  action  of  the  Government.  My  idea 
was  the  very  reverse  of  that. 

Ifr.  White. — was  not  quite  clear  that  you  had  confined  your  remarks  to  the 
province  of  Quebec. 

Mr.  Bebtbah. — only  want  to  say  a  word.  We  have  no  quarrel  or  fault  to  find 
in  any  way  whatever  with  the  work  of  the  Crown  Lands  department.  The  only 
opinion  that  we  have  about  that  is,  that  they  are  too  conservative.  I  do  not  know 
what  they  call  themselves  in  public,  but  they  are  a  lot  of  Tories  in  a  good  many 
^ings.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  a  very  bad  thing  for  the  province,  because  in  one 
8»pect  of  the  word  I  am  very  conservative  myself,  and  we  require  sometimes  to  give 
them  a  little  push  on.  But  the  work  they  are  doing  is  not  only  in  very  good  taste, 
but  a  good  thing  for  the  province.  I  want  them  to  go  a  little  further  and  give  us  a 
little  more  fire  protection.  As  to  the  Agricultural  College,  there  is  nothing  that  gives 
ua  more  pleflBure  than  to  think  that  the  Ontario  Government  is  taking  that  matter 
up.  I  have  spoken  of  the  broken  land  that  the  farmers  have.  Going  from  here  to 
Peterborougb,  you  will  see  a  rocky  ridge  that  the  pine  should  never  have  been  cut  off, 
*nd  for  some  years  I  have  been  looking  and  thinking  of  a  way  to  get  something  like 
this.  I  have  some  hills  on  my  own  farm  down  in  Peterborough,  and  will  wait  now 
until  I  can  get  a  few  trees  from  the  college. 
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Mr.  SouTHWOBTH. — I  do  not  want  to  take  np  any  time  at  this  late  stage,  neither 
do  I  desire  to  differ  in  any  way  from  my  superior  officer,  Mr.  White,  but  while  it  is 
quite  true  and  conceded  by  every  one,  that  the  trend  of  events  in  connection  with 
rational  forestry  by  the  l^islature  of  the  province  of  Ontario  has  been  in  the  right 
direction,  and  wise  and  progressive,  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  like  to  think  that  we 
have  reached  a  finality  by  any  means.  As  Mr.  White  pointed  out,  we  do  not  have  a 
timber  sale  every  year,  although  we  receive  about  a  million  dollars  every  year  from 
the  receipts  of  previous  sales.  We  do  not  sell  timber  for  revenue  purposes  only,  but 
from  emergencies,  pressure  of  settlement,  building  of  railways,  &c.,  but  may  we  not 
hope,  may  we  not  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  timber  will  be  sold  for  revenue 
purposes  and  because  it  is  ripe  to  be  sold  ?  It  is  true,  we  are  protecting  the  timber  we 
have  now  sold  or  partly  sold,  but  the  forty  millions  of  acres,  more  or  less,  of  timber 
lands  referred  to  by  Mr.  White  is  largely  unprotected.  Mr.  White  succeeds  in  getting 
|a  little  larger  appropriation  every  year  to  expend  for  surveys,  but  as  Mr.  Bertram 
pointed  out,  there  is  still  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  province  unprotected.  I  do 
not  think,  as  Mr.  Bertram  says,  that  offence  will  be  taken  by  the  Government  if  the 
Association  helps  the  department  in  getting  from  the  legislature  the  aid  required 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  this  work. 

Mr.  Maooun. — About  the  matter  of  posting  notices,  I  might  state  that  this  last 
season  was  my  twenty-fourth  season  in  travelling  what  we  may  call  the  sub-arctic 
forest.  With  the  exception  of  the  James'  Bay  district  of  the  province  of  Ontario  the 
country  is  hrule.  In  the  whole  districts  of  Alberta  and  Athabaska  there  is  practically 
no  green  timber,  except  in  the  river  valleys  and  some  isolated  spots  that  have  not  been 
reached  by  the  fires.  But  as  to  the  point  Mr.  White  has  mentioned  about  posting 
notices  regarding  fire,  as  one  who  has  travelled  for  so  many  years  as  an  explorer,  I 
would  say  that  if  we  do  not  learn  to  put  out  our  fires  through  seeing  those  notices,  you 
cannot  expect  a  stray  person  going  through  the  country  to  do  so.  Year  after  year 
I  have  found  myself — and  I  am  as  careful  as  most  people  are — going  away  from  camp 
and  leaving  fires  burning.  Sometimes  I  have  gone  back  half  a  day's  travel  to  put  out 
a  camp  fire.  If  those  notices  that  Mr.  White  speaks  of  cost  a  man's  wages  for  a  whole 
season  to  put  up  one  of  them  it  would  be  worth  the  money  to  the  Government.  I  did 
not  camp  over  five  times  last  summer  that  I  did  not  see  a  notice  signed  '  E.  Stawart/ 
and  we  never  left  one  of  those  camps  with  fire  dry.  Whoever  posted  Mr.  Stewart's 
notices — and  it  could  not  have  been  one  person,  because  they  were  up  the  whole  lengUi 
of  the  Peace  river — ^made  a  very  thorough  job  of  it  The  notice  recites  the  penalties, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  penalty  that  people  think  of.  They  are  apt  to  forget. 
But  no  man  who  eats  his  dinner  with  a  notice  up  before  him  on  a  tree  will  go  away  and 
leave  a  fire  burning.  On  every  portage  on  these  regularly  travelled  routes  between 
Keewatin  and  the  Georgian  bay  these  notices  should  be  posted  in  French  and  English, 
because  there  are  very  few  people,  perhaps  none  at  all',  who  will  wilfully  start  a  fire, 
but  many,  many  people,  experienced  travellers  at  that,  who  will  go  away  and  leave  a 
fire  burning.  In  1886  I  went  through  Lake  Winnipeg  to  Hudson  bay  and  one  of  our 
men  went  ashore  for  a  moment  or  two  and  lit  his  pipe.  For  six  weeks  after  that  we 
saw  the  smoke  from  that  fire,  and  there  must  have  been  millions  of  acres  burned 
through  the  carelessness  of  one  man.  I  am  willing  at  any  time  publicly  to  say  that  if 
it  costs  a  nian's  wages  for  a  whole  season  to  put  up  one  notice  on  each  portage  it  pays 
the  provincial  government  to  have  this  notice  put  up. 
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Mr.  Stewart. — The  subject  of  forest  fires  seems '^a  -var^ pi^Eular  ©nK*  This  meet- 
ing, as  I  said  last  nighty  being  held  in  the  city  of  Tor6nto/t£e  discussions  have  neces- 
sarily largely  had  reference  to  this  province,  I  th^ref^>re  f^X  it  a  <i^fy.3to.^ose  who 
will  read  this  report  that  they  should  have  some  record  placed  there  regarding  the 
work  that  is  being  done  outside  of  the  province;  in  the  North-west  Territories,  British 
Columbia  and  Manitoba.  When  I  undertook  the  work  there  were  two  distinct  pro- 
positions that  seemed  to  demand  attention.  One  was  with  reference  to  existing  forests, 
and  the  other  with  reference  to  tree  planting  on  the  bare  plains  where  there  were  no 
trees  whatever.  Mr.  Dennis  and  Mr.  Hutt  have  spoken  on  subjects  that  I  am  tolerably 
familiar  with,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Dennis's  paper,  where  he  deals  with  the 
conditions  in  the  foothills  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  south  of  the  Bow  river  and  the 
necessity  of  preserving  that  forest  intact.  The  reason  for  this  is  apparent.  It  is  the 
S'jurce  of  the  South  Saskatchewan  river.  The  numerous  streams  that  flow  therefrom 
have  their  rise  in  this  great  range  of  mountains,  and  along  the  eastern  foothills  we 
have  set  aside  a  reserve,  and  I  am  sorry  we  have  not  a  coloured  map  here  to  show  it 
properly.  That  reserve  set  apart  is  one  of  the  most  important  for  another  reason.  As 
you  are  aware  they  are  doing  large  irrigation  works  along  the  plains  region  there  east 
of  the  mountains,  and  it  is  essential  to  the  success  of  irrigation  that  the  source  of 
water  supply  be  kept  intact.  I  have  here,  and  I  trust  it  will  not  weary  you  at  all,  a 
list  of  the  timber  reserves  that  have  been  set  aside  by  the  Dominion  Grovemment,  and 
it  will  only  take  a  few  moments  for  me  to  read  them.  I  do  not  know  that  the  areas 
were  referred  to  as  fully  in  the  report  as  they  are  here.  We  have  first  in  Manitoba 
tlio  Riding  Mountain  Timbet  Reserve  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Assiniboine  river,  and 
Bweral  other  streams  flowing  north  from  that  mountain.  The  Riding  Moimtain 
reaerve  contains  1,098,240  acres,  embracing  betweenk  45  and  50  townships.  The  Duck 
Kountain  reserve,  north  of  that,  has  an  area  of  709,760  acres,  and  the  reserve  in  the 
Porcupine  Mountains,  just  northward  from  the  latter  has  an  area  of  1,382,400  acres. 
The  two  latter  have  been  set  aside  within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  The  object  of 
withdrawing  them  from  settlement  is  this :  They  occupy  a  well- timbered  area.  They 
^  probably  not  be  permanent  timber  reserves,  because  the  land  in  many  cases  there 
is  productive.  But  it  has  excellent  spruce  growing  on  it,  and  at  present,  at  all  events, 
it  IS  as  well  to  keep  it  reserved,  especially  as  the  land  is  wet  and  not  as  well  fitted  for 
^ricultore  as  the  other  parts.  It  is  therefore  as  well  not  to  settle  this  district  when 
is  80  much  good  land  on  the  plains  adjoining,  and  besides  the  timber  is  required 
f«  use  on  the  plains.  The  Turtle  Mountain  Reserve  has  an  area  of  69,120  acres.  The 
tbove  named  reserves  are  all  in  Manitoba  and  the  total  area  of  timber  reserves  in  this 
province  is  3,449,600  acres.  Now,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  Manitoba  is  a  prairie 
province,  but  the  fact  is  that  fully  one-half  of  Manitoba  is  more  or  less  timbered. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  timbered  as  Ontario  is,  but  there  is  only  perhaps  about 
^'no-half  of  it  that  might  be  termed  open  prairie. 

Then,  take  the  North-west  Territory.  We  have  in  the  Moose  Mountain  Reserve 
1^,040  acres;  in  the  Beaver  Hills  Reserve,  170,880  acres;  Cooking  Lake  Reserve, 
108;3ao  acres;  Rodcy  Mountain  Park,  2,880,000  acres.  Formerly  the  park  was  com- 
paratively small,  but  within  the  last  two  years  it  has  been  added  to,  making  an  area 
«3  I  said  before,  of  about  2,880,000  acres.   In  the  foothills,  which  I  mentioned  a  little 
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while  ago,  and -to  which*  ^l^^-S^nnis  alludes  in  his  paper,  there  are  2,360,000  acres, 
making  a.-tojal  in- the.  North-.wost- Territories  of  6,612,800  acres. 

Then,  we  take  the  Bailway  Belt  of  British  Columbia,  owned  and  controlled,  as  I 
said  this  morning,  by  the  Dominion  Government,  a  tract  40  miles  in  width,  running 
along  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway  from  Alberta  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  We  have  the 
Toho  Park,  with  630,340  acres;  Mountain  Park  Beserve,  near  Glacier,  with  18,720 
acres;  Long  Lake  Timber  Beserve,  south-west  of  Kamloops,  76,620  acres.  This  last- 
named  reserve  is  in  the  semi-arid  district  known  as  the  dry  belt.  The  land  is  good, 
but  requires  irrigation,  and  this  reserve,  the  Long  Lake  Beserve,  is  at  the  head  waters 
of  several  streams  that  will  be  required  for  irrigation  in  that  part  of  British  Columbia. 
So  we  have  a  total  in  Br^ish  Columbia  of  624,480  acres,  and  the  total  area  of  the 
timber  reserves  in  the  Dominion  approximates  9,686,480  acres. 

Now,  we  are  attempting  not  only  to  guard  this  timber  on  these  reserves 
from  fire,  but,  as  far  as  •  we  can,  the  other  timber  on  Dominion  lands)  out- 
side of  these  reserves,  which  I  need  not  say  is  of  vastly  greater  extent  than 
that  on  the  reserves.  Now  Mr.  White  very  truly  said,  with  reference  to  Ontario, 
that  it  was  not  necessary  and  also  impossible  to  send  rangers  all  through  the 
timber  in  the  northern  country.  It  is  not  necessary,  because  people  do  not 
usually  travel  except  on  certain  routes,  and  if  we  keep  the  notices  up  there,  anJ 
perhaps  guard  as  well  as  we  can  along  those  routes,  that  is  all  we  can  hope  to  do. 
Now,  what  is  true  with  reference  to  Ontario  is  much  more  so  with  reference  to  an 
immense  district  of  the  Dominion  stretching  right  across  the  continent,  because  this 
is  largely  a  timbered  territory.  Except  a  small  proportion  of  the  country,  it  is  more 
or  less  a  wooded  country.  Now,  Mr.  Macoun  has  very  kindly  alluded  to  the  notices 
which  he  saw  in  going  through  the  Athabaska  and, Peace  river  country,  and  I  want 
to  tell  you  how  we  got  those  notices  posted  up  throughout  that  vast  extent  of  country. 
I  took  advantage  of  every  means  available  for  the  purpose.  In  the  first  place,  through 
the  plains  region,  the  two  railway  companies,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway  and  the 
Canadian  Northern,  were  kind  enough  to  say  that  they  would  post  up  notices  all  along 
the  railway  lines,  if  we  would  furnish  them.  So  I  had  them  sent  up  to  Winnipeg, 
and  they  were  distributed  to  probably  every  section  foreman  all  through  the  country 
along  the  railway  lines;  in  the  case  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway  right  through 
to  the  coast  and  to  the  extreme  limits  of  the  railway  territory,  and  similarly  with  the 
Canadian  Northern.  Then,  the  North-west  Mounted  Police  also  did  their  part,  but 
those  that  Mr.  Macoun  refers  to  more  particularly  were  posted  through  the  kindness 
of  the  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Mr.  Chapman,  the  Commissione»', 
whom  I  met  at  Winnipeg  and  laid  the  case  before  him,  said  they  would  be  very  glad 
to  have  their  servants  throughout  the  whole  north  country  post  them  up,  if  we  would 
furnish  them  the  notices  at  a  certain  time,  and  we  did,  and  I  have  been  informed 
that  as  far  up  as  the  Arctic  Circle  you  wilf  find  those  notices.  That  is  how  these 
notices,  warning  the  public  against  the  careless  use  of  fire  in  the  far  north  have  bc^n 
posted  up.  I  travelled  last  season  all  along  Lake  Winnipeg  and  up  along  the  mouth 
of  the  Saskatchewan  river,  west  of  Grand  Bapids,  and  I  found  thoee  notices  wherever 
I  went,  and  I  also  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  how  the  instructions  contained 
in  them  were  carried  out.    I  had  half-breeds  for  three  or  four  days,  when  travelling 
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up  there,  and  although  it  was  a  wet  season  and  I  never  said  a  word  to  these  men,  they 
never  left  a  camp  without  dousing  their  fire  with  water.  The  Hudson's  Bay  people 
say  that  whenever  a  notice  arrives,  the  Indians  and  half-breeds  want  to  know  all  about 
it,  and  the  agents  have  instructions  to  explain  it  to  those  who  cannot  read  what  the 
proTisions  are,  and  the  penalties  attached. 

Now,  with  reference  to  another  branch,  that  is  tree  planting  on  the  plains,  I 
think  it  should  go  on  record  what  we  are  attempting  to  do  in  that  regard.  Mr.  Hutt 
has  mentioned  that  the  Ontario  government  are  about  to  start  in  the  distribution  of 
plant  material  for  afforestation.  When  I  undertook  the  work  for  the  Dominion,  I 
looked  over  the  forest  systems  followed  by  other  countries,  but  I  do  not  suppose  you 
will  find  the  sj'stem  of  any  country  entirely  applicable  and  beneficial  for  any  other 
particular  district.  Certainly  what  would  be  applicable  here  in  Ontario  would  not  be 
conducive  to  good  results  in  the  plains  region.  Heretofore  the  Experimental  Farms 
at  Brandon  and  Indian  Head  have  been  sending  out  trees  here  and  there,  a  few  trees 
to  settlers  asking  for  them.  Those  were  sent  out  without  supervision.  People  did 
not  know  what  kind  of  trees  they  should  have,  so  I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  only 
way  to  be  successful  would  be  to  co-operate  with  the  settlers  and  to  have  inspection. 
So  onr  system —  I  do  not  think  I  need  go  over  it  because  probably  many  of  you  have 
Tead  it — ^was  adopted.  But  briefly,  our  system  is  this:  Any  person  wishing  to  avail 
himself  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Government  in  planting  out  shelters,  forest  planta- 
I'On.  or  wind  breaks,  makes  application  to  the  Superintendent  of  Forestry  at  Ottawa, 
Tliese  applications  are  filed.  There  is  a  certain  time — the  time  is  up  now  for  this 
seaaon — for  receiving  them.  The  application  of  every  man  is  tabulated  and  next  season 
the  inspectors  will  go  out  and  visit  those  farms.  They  examine  the  soil  and  give  in- 
structions. But,  before  doing  that  there  is  sent  out  a  circular  showing  how  they 
should  pr^are  their  soil.  Then,  as  I  say,  in  the  summer,  early  next  season,  the  in- 
fpectors  will  commence  and  visit  all  of  those  farms.  We  will  have  a  great  many  to 
visit.  We  had  to  have  four  or  five  inspectors  last  year,  and  probably  will  have  more 
tHifl  year.  They  do  not  go  over  the  ground  more  than  once.  They  see  what  has  been 
d 'ne  in  former  years  and  they  see  what  is  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  what  kind  of 
trees  are  suitable,  and  they  instruct  the  men  where  and  how  to  plant  Then  they  make 
cut  a  little  sketch  from  which  a  working  plan  is  made,  and  the  trees  are  furnished  the 
larmers  the  following  year.  That  is  the  new  applicants'  this  season  will  receive  a  visit 
next  summer  and  will  be  furnished  with  trees  in  the  spring  of  1906.  'The  American 
GoTernment  do  something  similar  to  this,  but  do  not  furnish  the  plant  material.  I 
<3o  not  think  our  plan  would  be  successful  if  we  did  not  furnish  the  young  trees. 
Suppose  we  sent  those  men  out  to  inspect  this  land  and  then  let  the  settlers  furnish 
the  trees  themselves.  Do  you  suppose  that  during  the  busy  season,  when  they  should 
be  planted,  one  single  man  would  be  able  to  go  off  to  the  woods  and  get  the  trees  ?  So 
we  are  forced  to  supply  the  trees,  and  we  have  used  a  portion  of  the  land  at  the  Ex- 
perimental Farms  at  Brandon  and  Indian  Head  on  which  to  raise  them,  and  we  are 
sending  them  from  there  out  to  the  farmers.  These  trees  will  be  inspected  the  follow- 
ing year.  They  are  all  sent  out  at  the  proper  time ;  they  are  well  packed  and  each  man 
gets  on  an  average  about  2,000  each  year.  We  are  sending  out  this  year  1,700,000 
trees.  Now,  the  result  of  this  planting  is  shown  in  these  photographs.  I  will  just 
pass  them  around.   Here  is  a  farm,  all  prairie.   Here  is  another  picture  of  the  same 
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farm  taken  two  years  after,  when  the  trees  that  were  planted  have  grown  as  shown  in 
the  photograph.  Here  are  some  of  the  nurseries  at  Indian  Head,  where  they  raise  the 
trees,  and  you  will  see  there  the  length  of  time  that  they  have  heen  planted. 

A  voice:  What  area  have  you? 

Mr.  Stewart. — We  have  fifteen  acres  at  Indian  Head  and  something  like  ten 
acres  at  Brandon.  There  are  two  principal  trees,  the  Manitoba  maple  and  the  green 
ash,  that  we  send  out,  besides  these  we  distribute  certain  quantities  of  elm  and  cotton- 
wood.  They  are  small  and  are  sent  by  express  and  the  parties  are  notified  when  to 
expect  their  trees.  They  are  well  packed  and  all  in  the  same  neighbourhood  are  ar- 
langed  to  be  sent  at  the  same  time,  so  that  if  a  farmer  is  in  the  neighbourhood  and 
cannot  go  in  himself  to  the  station  to  get  his  trees,  perhaps  his  neighbour  will  be 
{^oing  in  and  he  will  get  them  for  him.   He  has  full  instructions  how  to  plant  them. 

And  now  as  to  the  result.  In  certain,  areas  when  there  is  a  great  deal  of  moisture 
in  the  ground  we  lose  scarcely  any  trees.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  out  of  all 
Tie  have  planted  during  the  last  three  years  85  per  cent  are  now  growing,  and  this  is 
very  largely  from  the  care  taken  in  planting  and  looking  after  the  seedlings.  Since 
the  year  1901  we  will  have  sent,  when  this  spring's  shipments  are  made  out,  3,120,473 
trees.  In  the  year  1901  we  had  just  started  and  only  sent  out  63,786.  The  next  year 
we  sent  out  456,687  trees  and  738  lbs.  of  seed.  In  1903  we  sent  out  900,000  trees  and 
760  lbs.  of  seed.  This  year,  as  I  have  said,  we  will  distribute  1,700,000  and  thirty  lbs. 
of  seed.  We  cannot  always  depend  on  having  large  quantities  of  seed.  The  total 
number  of  trees  planted,  including  those  which  will  be  put  in  this  coming  spring,  will 
be,  as  I  have  said,  3,120,473,  and  we  are  having  applications  this  year  from  about  2,300 
farmers  who  wish  to  plant  in  the  spring  of  1905. 

Now,  there  are  two  objects  in  this  work.  One  is  educative,  and  the  other  is  to 
give  practical  benefit  to  the  settler.  If  you  have  a  plantation  and  it  does  well,  it  is 
an  object  lesson  to  the  neighbour  and  he  becomes  interested.  It  is  an  education  on 
these  lines  and  though  we  have  furnished  those  trees  so  far  free,  it  will  scarcely  be 
possible  for  us  to  continue  always  to  do  so  to  the  full  extent  that  we  are  now  doing  if 
the  farmers  take  hold  of  it  to  the  extent  that  we  hope.  However,  the  cost  of  raising 
seedlings  in  large  quantities  is  very  small.  Heretofore  we  have  used  the  two  ex- 
perimental farms,  but  we  had  to  keep  two  sets  of  farm  hands  and  two  foremen,  one 
at  Brandon  and  one  at  Indian  Head.  We  recently  took  a  quarter-section  of  our  own 
and  we  are  now  putting  up  buildings  there  and  are  making  it  a  forest  nursery  station. 
We  hope  to  have  there  a  model  forest  nursery  plantation.  We  will  have  a  foreman 
there  and  be  able  to  do  certain  experimental  work  that  is  quite  necessary  in  ad- 
dition to  growing  the  seedlings.  I  may  say  that  we  have  been  able  to  do  this  work, 
both  the  protection  and  what  little  exploration  we  do  in  this  tree^  planting  with  a 
very  small  grant.  We  started  with  $10,000  first.  Afterwards  it  was  increased  to 
$15,000,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  last  year  we  got  the  appropriation  increased  to 
$40,000.  And  this  year  we  hope  it  will  not  be  less. 

Mr.  SouTHWORTH. — ^We  have  with  us  one  of  the  staff  of  the  Farmers'  Institutes  of 
the  province.  He  has  already  devoted  considerable  attention  to  this  phase  of  forestry, 
and  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Nash  to  speak  for  a  moment 
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Mr.  Nash. — Mr.  Ohairman  and  gentlemen,  if  I  understand  aright  there  are  two 
•ideB  to  Mr.  Sutf  s  paper.  One  of  these  is  commercial  forestry.   So  far  as  that  goes 
if  I  am  a  judge  of  experience  I  think  the  people  of  the  country  understand  pretty  well 
that  the  GU>vemTnent  and  the  lumhermen  are  pretty  well  capable  of  taking  care  of  that 
Bide,  and  that  we  do  not  need  to.   Wherever  the  interests  of  the  lumbermen  are  con- 
eerned  I  have  always  found  the  lumberman  abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  himself. 
But  with,  regard  to  the  other  side,  I  do  not  find  that  the  farmers  have  the  amount  of 
tedhnical  knowledge  necessary  to  enable  them  to  reforeet  the  lands  that  are  being,  de- 
pleted of  tlieir  timber.  But  I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  teL  you  this:  During  the 
last  six  or  seven  years,  while  speaking  of  the  advantage  that  would  accrue  to  the  farm- 
ers if  they  would  reforest  tibeir  waste  lands,  I  find  th^  are  keenly  anxious  to  do  this 
and  perfectly  understand  the  advantages  that  would  be  derived  from  it    There  are 
eertain  practical  difficulties  in  the  way.   They  have  tried  in  many  cases  to  reforest 
their  waste  land,  but  they  did  not  succeed,  and  the  reason  is  simply  this:    That  on 
the  rocky  ridges  where  the  roots  never  should  have  been  all  cut  off  at  one  time,  after 
the  trees  were  cut  off  the  action  of  the  elements  simply  took  away  all  the  vegetable 
iiiatlsr  on  these  rocks  and  seedlings  cannot  start  now.   When  the  hot  sun  of  summer 
heats  down  on  these  rocks  the  little  seedlings  are  burnt  up.    They  have  asked  me 
bow  they  can  get  over  that  difficulty.   There  is  a  way,  of  course,  and  I  have  explained 
it  as  best  I  can.   There  is  another  difficulty  along  the  banks  of  streams  and  spring 
holes  where  trees  flourish  luxuriantly.    Now  they  are  swamped  and  flooded  every 
spring.  They  plant  after  the  floods  of  one  spring  and  before  the  seedlings  can  get  a 
good  hold  on  the  soil  the  floods  of  the  following  spring  erode  the  surface  and  carry 
away  the  seeds.    They  have  not  yet  got  into  their  heads  the  advantage  of  planting 
willows  to  hind  the  surface  of  the  soil.    I  believe  that,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Agncnltural  College  and  the  Forestry  Association  these  little  practical  difficulties 
win  be  overcome,  and  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  you  will  find  no  people  more  ready  to  co- 
operate with  you  and  undo  the  mischief  that  has  been  done  as  far  as  they  possibly 
can  do,  than  our  Canadian  farmers. 

Mr.  Gboh. — was  exceedingly  pleased  when  I  heard  Mr.  Hutt's  paper.    I  live 
in  the  southern  part  of  Ontario.    There  are  two  sides  to  this  question  and  I  feel  a 
good  deal  better  since  Mr.  Nash  spoke,  because  I  find  there  are  more  of  our  people 
who  axe  interested  in  the  re-stocking  of  our  farms  than  I  had  imagined.    It  is  an 
important  matter.   We  have  heard  that  there  is  five  per  cent  of  forest  on  our  farms, 
bat  a  great  i>ercentage  of  that  is  down  in  the  valleys  and  hollows  where  it  is  too  wet. 
These  swamps  hold  a  large  percentage  of  this  wood  and  when  the  floods  come  down 
the  waters  would  go  there  anyway.   If  you  discuss  it  from  the  economic  or  scientific 
side  it  is  quite  plain  that  it  is  on  the  heights  that  we  want  our  wood.   I  am  situated 
wherB  the  people  have  found  the  storms  somewhat  serious.    Two  years  ago  a  storm 
came  through  there  that  tore  the  fences,  &c.,  rather  badly  and  people  began  to  wonder 
if  we  were  going  to  get  cyclones.  And  only  a  year  later  another  storm  struck  through 
and  tore  a  bam  to  pieces,  and  pieces  of  that  bam  were  found  on  the  fourth  farm  away. 
Timbers  were  torn  away  and  driven  right  through  and  into  a  house  endways.  This 
was  rather  an  eye-opener  and  the  co-relation  of  these  incidents  were  sufficient  to  con- 
vince the  farmers  that  the  denudation  of  the  hill-sides  is  perhaps  responsible  for  this. 
I  am  pleased  to  know  there  are  men  here  to-day  who  know  something  about  and  are 
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interested  in  this  important  subject  that  was  especially  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Hutt  I 
think  it  would  be  possible  for  the  farmer  to  set  out  these  seedlings  which  may  ba 
secured  from  the  Agricultural  College  in  nursery  rows  on  thd  farm  and  then  when  he 
gets  an  hour  or  two  to  spare  he  could  set  them  out  It  might  be  a  year  before  he 
could  get  them  all  planted^  but  they  would  still  be  growing,  and  when  he  had  time  he 
could  put  it  to  profitable  use.  As  for  educating  the  farmer,  I  might  say  that  the 
editor  of  the  local  paper  pesters  me  for  articles  of  a  local  nature.  Our  home  paper  is 
pleased  to  receive  articles  if  they  are  not  too  long,  and  I  think  that  this  demand  could 
be  turned  to  advantage  by  writing  about  forestry  as  related  to  the  farm.  I  know  the 
local  papers  will  do  all  that  they  can  for  us.  It  is  only  for  us  to  take  hold  and  supply 
them  with  the  articles. 

The  Chairman. — I  think  that  the  meeting  proper  of  the  Association  or  the  work 
of  the  Association  is  almost  completed.  There  remains  the  election  of  officers.  Last 
year,  when  it  was  proposed  to  hold  the  annual  meeting  in  Toronto,  I  was  one  of  those 
who  were  very  cordial  towards  Toronto  as  a  place  of  meeting.  I  think  we  made  no 
mistake  in  coming  to  this  city.  Toronto  has  done  us  honour  in  the  splendid  meetings 
we  have  had  here,  and  I  would  like  to  say  that  not  only  has  Toronto  done  us  honour, 
but  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Southworth  have  been  the  means  of  making  the  meeting  the 
success  it  is.  I  have  to  thank  them  on  behalf  of  the  Association  for  what  they  have  done 
and  in  giving  us  such  a  nice  tims  as  we  had  last  night.  There  were  very  able  speeches 
last  night,  and  it  was  a  very  enjoyable  session.  I  think  it  will  tend,  above  all,  to  spread 
abroad  the  work  that  this  Association  is  endeavouring  to  perform.  We  have  a  great 
work  before  us.  I  am  a  pretty  old  man,  but  the  yoimg  men  should  take  the  place  of 
the  older  men.  Here  are  Mr.  Little  and  Mr.  Bertram,  who  have  been  in  the  past  in 
the  old  Forestry  Association,  sticking  to  it  yet,  and  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Stewart  and  Mr. 
Campbell  that  the  Association  so  far  has  been  successful  to  such  a  large  extent.  Now, 
we  must  decide  where  our  next  annual  meeting  is  to  be.  We  must  also  select  our 
president  and  our  vice-president  and  directors.  I  believe  in  rotation  of  office,  and  I 
am  quite  in  favour  of  a  change.  I  have  decided  to  drop  out,  even  •  if  T  were  asked  to 
be  president  for  the  coming  year.  I  have  decided  not  to  accept  the  position,  althou^ 
I  deem  it  one  of  the  greatest  honours  of  my  life  to  have  been  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion. I  think  that  I  should  be  succeeded  by  rotation  by  the  vice-president;  but  this 
matter  is  left  for  the  Association  to  decide.  One  thing  I  have  decided  upon  is,  that 
I  retire  from  the  presidency;  but  it  is  with  great  pleasure  at  having  held  the  office, 
and  I  have  to  thank  the  Association  for  the  great  courtesy  which  they  have  extended 
to  me  in  endeavouring  to  carry  out  the  work  for  this  year.  As  you  know,  the  direc- 
tors meet  in  Ottawa  frequently.  It  is  not  possible  to  have  the  meetings  of  the  direc- 
tors through  the  different  provinces,  but  there  are  so  many  of  them  who  live  tliere, 
that  they  meet  more  frequently  than  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  do,  were  the 
directors'  meetings  held  in  different  cities  and  towns.  While  saying  that  I  would 
wish  to  drop  out  from  the  presidency,  I  have  no  desire,  and  will  not,  unless  I  am 
voted  out,  drop  out  of  the  work.  I  wist  fo  remain  as  a  director  simply,  if  the  Associa- 
tion will  allow.  The  Association  will  now  decide  where  and  when  we  will  have  the 
annual  meeting  next  year. 

Mr.  Stairs. — As  an  humble  newspaper  man  from  the  Maritime  Provinces,  I  wish 

to  state  that  I  would  have  liked  very  much  to  have  had  Dr.  MacKay,  the  Superin- 
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ent  of  Education,  who  is  very  much  interested,  or  the  Premier,  or  Dr.  Longley  with 
us  at  this  meeting,  or  Mr.  Dickie  and  other  practical  lumbermen.  As  I  have  said,  I 
am  not  a  lumberman  and  not  a  forester,  but  I  hope  some  time  to  have  a  bigger  repre- 
sentation of  Nova  Scotia  men  at  the  meeting. 

Mr.  SouTHWORTH. — I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  we  had  letters  of  regret  from 
both  Dr.  MacEay  and  Dr.  Longley,  and  Dr.  Longley  said  he  had  thought  of  coming  to 
the  Association  meeting,  but  legislative  matters  made  it  impossible  to  attend. 

Mr.  JoLY  DE  LoTBiNiERE. — I  would  like  to  suggest  Quebec  as  the  place  where  we 
mi^t  have  onr  next  annual  general  meeting.  Quebec  and  Ontario,  as  we  know,  are 
two  of  the  great  timber-producing  provinces  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  I  think 
we  could  have  a  most  interesting  meeting  in  the  city  of  Quebec,  because  it  is  a  city 
of  lumbering  interests,  and  most  of  our  large  lumbermen  are  resident  there,  and  I  am 
positive  that  these  gentlemen  will  all  take  a  real  active  interest  in  the  matter  and 
help  make  it  a  great  success.  And  further  than  that,  I  think  it  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  enlisting  the  Grovemment's  sympathy  in  this  meeting.  I  am  sure  the  Government 
will  act  in  the  same  generous  way  that  the  Government  of  Ontario  have  acted  this 
time;  that  they  will  put  at  our  disposal  whatever  rooms  and  space  we  need  in  the 
Qoverament  buildings,  and,  apart  from  these  considerations,  I  think  that  if  you  will 
igiee  to  come  to  Quebec,  you  will  find  a  very,  very  warm  and  enthusiastic  welcome 
there. 

Hr.  SouTHwoRTH. — would  just  like  the  honour  of  moving  that  the  invitation 
extended  on  behalf  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  by  Mr.  Joly,  be  accepted  by  the  As- 
sociation, and  that  the  next  annual  meeting  be  held  in  the  city  of  Quebec. 

Mr.  Macoun. — have  the  honour  of  seconding  the  motion. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

The  Chaibman. — Then  as  to  the  dates. 

Mr.  Campbell. — The  date  is  fixed  for  the  second  Thursday  in  March.  I  might 
say  in  connection  with  the  resolution  we  have  here  in  regard  to  railways — ^we  have 
^liite  a  general  resolution — that  the  Ontario  Government  have  been  building  a  railway 
tbongh  forest  land  and  are  doing  it  without  any  danger  to  the  forests.  I  was  going 
to  afk  if  Mr.  White  would  give  us  some  information  as  to  how  they  are  proceeding. 

Mr.  Whttb. — will  not  take  two  minutes  to  tell  you.  Of  course  when  the  Qov- 
cmment  undertook  to  construct  the  railway  the  first  thing  that  occurred  to  us,  it 
being  through  a  forest  country,  was  that  we  should  protect  the  forest  wealth.  When 
the  contract  was  let  we  called  upon  the  Timiscaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway 
Commission  and  we  suggested  to  them  that  we  should  put  a  staff  of  fire-rangers  upon 
that  road  and  that  th^  should  beax  half  the  expense,  and  that  it  should  be  well  under- 
stood that  if  a  fire  broke  out,  or  the  forest  seemed  to  be  in  danger,  the  whole  staff  of 
the  railway  and  all  the  employees  and  contractors,  and  everybody  that  had  to  do  with 
the  railway  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  fire-rangers  in  charge,  so  that  every  effort 
mi^t  be  made  to  suppress  a  fire  if  it  occurred.  Then  we  placed  two  rangers  six  miles 
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apart  all  along  the  line.  One  of  these  walks  six  miles  south  each  day,  and  the  other 
sis  miles  north  until  they  meet,  returning  the  same  day.  The  rangers  on  either  side 
of  them  are  thus  in  constant  touch  every  day,  and  there  is  the  closest  supervision.  I 
will  not  undertake  to  say  there  were  no  fires  there,  but  I  will  say  this:  that  every  fire 
that  occurred  was  suppressed,  and  we  did  not  lose  five  cento  worth  of  timber. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows : — 

Patron,  His  Excellency  the  Governor  Qeneral;  Honorary  President,  Wm.  Little; 
President,  Aubrey  White;  Vice-President,  E.  G.  Joly  de  LotbiniSre;  Secretary,  KK 
Campbell;  Treasurer,  Norman  M.  Ross;  Board  of  Directors,  J.  R  Booth,  John  Bert- 
ram, Dp.  Wm.  Saunders,  Prof.  John  Macoun,  Hiram  Bobinson,  Thos.  Southworth,  E. 
Stewart,  H.  M.  Price. 

In  making  the  nomination  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Stewart  went  on  to  make  the 
following  interesting  statement :  I  have  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  this-Association 
and,  without  any  egotism  at  all,  I  think  I  know  something  about  its  birth.  I  was 
coming  up  from  Washington  after  attending  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  American 
Association,  and  I  think  the  idea,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  originated  in  smoke. 
I  was  having  a  smoke  in  the  smoking  compartment  of  the  car  and  thinking  of  what 
we  had  done  and  the  advantages  of  the  American  Association,  and  it  dawned  on  me  all 
at  once  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  Canadian  Forestry  Association.  And  when  I 
came  back  to  Ottawa  I  called  a  few  gentlemen  together  and  His  Honour  the  present 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  British  Columbia  (Sir  Henri  Joly)  was  one  of  the  foremost, 
and  Mr.  Little  came  up  from  Montreal,  and  Mr.  Bertram,  if  he  was  not  at  the  first 
meeting,  came  up  shortly  after,  and  as  soon  as  I  saw  this  I  was  confident  Uiat  the 
formation  of  the  Association  was  timely,  and  the  ouccess  of  the  Association  showa 
that  we  probably  chose  the  right  time  to  inaugurate  it. 

N 

Mr.  Campbell. — ^Before  closing,  we  ought  to  express  in  some  formal  way  our 
thanks  to  those  who  have  been  so  kind  in  assisting  us  in  the  meeting.  And  I  think 
that  one  class  of  people  who  have  helped  both  in  the  past  and  at  the  present  time 
to  make  the  meeting  a  success  and  to  bring  the  work  before  the  public  have  been 
the  members  of  the  press.  We  have  always  received  great  courtesy  from  them  and 
they  have  always  reported  our  meetings  well.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  them  and 
I  would  therefore  move  that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  tendered  the  press  for  their 
efforts  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Little  seconded. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Bertram. — ^Not  only  is  that  so,  but  we  have  been  met  with  the  greatest  cour- 
tesy by  every  member  of  the  press.  Some  years  ago,  when  the  matter  was  newer  than 
it  is  now,  and  I  had  leisure  time,  I  occasionally  wrote  different  newspaper  articles  on 
forestry,  and  I  never  in  my  life  had  one  refused.  They  were  always  freely  taken,  and 
the  editors  seemed  to  want  that  kind  of  literature.  And  I  would  only  say,  that  if 
those  interested  in  forestry  would  only  take  the  trouble  to  write  out  anything  that 
struck  them  that  would  be  of  interest  to  the  press,  the  press  would  publish  the  articles, 
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1  am  sure,  I  do  not  say  this  in  a  perfunctory  way  at  all.  I  feel  very  strongly  in  the 
matter,  and  certainly  the  press  is  entitled  to  our  very  best  thanks  for  their  courtesy. 

Mr.  Stewart. — Mr.  President,  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  moving  another  vote 
of  thanks,  and  that  is  to  the  railway  companies  of  the  country  for  their  very  great 
kindness  in  granting  us  what,  I  think,  are  exceptional  privileges.  Shortly  after  this 
Association  was  formed,  I  took  occasion  to  go  to  Montreal  and  saw  some  of  the  lead- 
ing railway  men  and  told  them  we  were  expecting  to  get  a  good  meeting  at  Ottawa, 
and  would  expect  them  to  do  something  for  us.  They  asked  me  what  I  wanted.  I 
said :  You  might  cut  your  rates  in  two.  They  said  all  right.  I  ffaid :  I  cannot  guar- 
antee you  that  any  certain  number  will  be  present.  Will  you  give  ua  free  return, 
irrespective  of  numbers  ?  This  they  did.  This  year,  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the 
Canadian  Northern,  both,  have  not  only  given  us  this  rate  in  the  Eastern  Provinces, 
but  as  far  west  as  the  Hocky  Mountains  and  the  Territories.  So  I  have  very  great 
pleasure  indeed  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  railway  companies  of  Canada  who 
bare  favoured  us  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Bertram  seconded. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Macx>um. — Mr.  President,  I  think  we  must  not  separate  without  thanking  the 
proper  official  of  the  Ontario  Government  for  the  not  only  very  comfortable,  but 
fcrigit  and  cheerful,  room  in  which  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  holding  our  meetings. 
It  is  one  thing  to  give  us  the  use  of  a  room,  but  it  is  another  thing  to  give  us  the  use 
f^i  a  room  like  this. 

Mr.  Bertram. — Don't  you  rather  think  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward  in  that  case? 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Stewart  seconded. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Bertram. — I  want  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our  retiring  President. 
^Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  I  do  not  think  that  anybody  could  have  more  genially 
tod  ably  and  affably  filled  the  chair  than  has  Mr.  Hiram  Robinson,  our  President  I 
toi  certainly  a  believer  in  the  offices  in  an  institution  of  this  kind  going  around.  I 
do  not  believe  in  having  the  same  man  year  after  year,  and  I  think  the  same  with  the 
Sectors.  I  would  have  insisted  on  groing  off  the  Board,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in 
getting  down  to  meetings,  but  I  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  meeting  next  year 
in  Quebec  and  to  see  our  fellow-lumbermen  there.  Mr.  Robinson  has  been  an  excep- 
tionally affable  President,  and  we  have  enjoyed  ourselves  in  this  meeting  largely,  I 
think,  on  accoimt  of  his  able  presidency,  and  T  would  ask  you  all  to  join  me  unani- 
mously in  giving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our  President,  Mr.  Robinson. 

At  this  juncture  Mr.  White,  the  newly-elected  President  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  White. — ^Has  the  resolution  been  seconded? 

Mr.  Little. — have  great  pleasure  in  second  in  p:  the  motion. 
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Mr.  White. — ^It  has  been  moved  by  Mr.  Bertram  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Little,  that 
the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered  to  Mr.  Hiram  Robinson  for  the  able  and 
courteous  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  this  Association  during  the  past 
year.  I  need  not  add  anything  to  what  Mr.  Bertram  has  said.  We  have  all  found 
Mr.  Robinson  to  be  kind  and  courteous  and  genial,  and  withal  having  a  thorough 
grasp  of  the  business  with  which  we  are  connected.  I,  therefore,  put  the  resolution. 

Resolution  adopted. 

Mr.  White. — I  have  very  much  pleasure,-  sir,  in  tendering  you  the  thanks  of  the 
Association  for  your  ability  and  courtesy  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties  as  President. 

Mr.  Robinson. — 1  thank  the  mover  and  seconder  and  the  Association  for  this  vote. 
I  am  sure  I  appreciate  it  with  all  my  heart.  It  has  given  me  the  greatest  pleasure 
perhaps  of  my  life  to  preside  over  this 'Association  for  one  year,  and  while,  as  I  said 
jbefore  retiring,  I  do  it  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  because  I  believe  in  rotation  of 
office  (and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  position  will  be  very  ably  filled  by  Mr.  White), 
and  while  I  retire  from  the  presidency  quite  willingly,  I  do  not  retire  from  the  work. 
My  heart  is  in  the  work;  my  heart  is  in  forestry,  and  I  shall,  as  far  as  I  can,  even  if 
I  were  not  a  member  or  a  director,  do  all  I  can  to  forward  the  interest  of  this  great 
Association  in  connection  with  our  great  country.  For  we  have  a  great  country,  a 
country  that  abounds  not  only  in  timber,  but  in  minerals,  and  fisheries,  and  furs,  and 
lands — a  country  that,  to  my  mind,  will  become  one  of  the  greatest  countries  in  North 
America,  if  not  in  all  the  world.  And  I  wish  I  could  live  long  enough  to  see  more  of 
it.  It  is  just  beginning  to  develop,  and  I  am  sure  our  Association  will  do  its  part  in 
helping  it  to  go  forward,  not  only  to  increase  the  number  of  trees  and  reforest,  but 
to  protect  and  give  a  chance  to  the  trees  that  we  have.  That  is,  I  consider,  a  most 
important  thing.  Allow  nature  to  help  it  along  as  far  as  we  can.  Allow  nature  to 
do  its  work.  While  we.  are  asleep,  the  trees  are  growing,  and  in  the  growth  of  trees 
there  is  money.  I  feel  very  much  gratified  at  the  result  of  this  meeting  in  Toronto, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  we  will  have  a  similar  meeting,  or  as  good  a  one,  in  Quebec.  If 
we  do  not,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  trying  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Joly.  I  thank  you, 
gentlemen,  for  this  very  kind  vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  Campbell. — I  think  we  ought  to  thank  the  gentlemen  who  very  kindly  pre- 
pared papers  for  presentation  at  this  meeting.  They  have  given  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  thought  to  the  preparation  of  papers,  and  the  success  of  our  meeting  has  largely 
depended  on  this  work.  I  move  that  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered  those 
who  prepared  papers  to  be  read  at  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Stewart  seconded. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Little. — Those  who  have  been  members  and  officers  in  the  Association  feel, 
as  I  would  do  or  any  one  else  who  has  been  here,  very  reluctant  not  to  be  able  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  directors,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  something  might  be  done  to 
enable  them  to  fall  gracefully  into  a  position  in  which  they  might  be  able  to  render 
.some  service,  and  that  a  change  in  our  constitution  that  would  allow  all  who  have 
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been  members  of  the  Association,  ipso  facto  to  be  directors.  These  people  know  the 
Dorements  that  have  gone  on,  and  the  fact  of  being  elected  to  the  position  would 
ibow  that  they  have  the  good-will  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  White. — Mr.  Little,  1  do  not  think  that  it  is  competent  for  us  to  do  that  at 
this  meeting.  It  would  be  competent  for  us  to  take  the  matter  up  and  deal  with  it  at 
fle  next  meeting  of  the  Association,  but  we  cannot  do  it  now.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  have  all  those  who  have  acted  as  officers  remain  directors. 

Mr.  Stewart. — Mr.  President,  that  is  an  excellent  suggestion,  and  I  think  it  can 
be  done  next  year. 

Mr.  Bertram. — am  sorry  to  disagree  with  my  eminent  friends  here.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  work  at  all.  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  young  men,  and  if  we  are  to  be 
overloaded — ^and  I  say  it  with  all  respect — ^with  us  old  folks,  I  think  it  would  be 
rather  a  detriment.  We  want  the  young  fellows  to  push  the  work  on,  and  I  hope  they 
will  be  encouraged. 

Mr.  White, — hope  Mr.  Bertram  will  speak  for  himself,  when  he  speaks  of  old 
folks.  I  profess  to  be  just  as  much  a  boy  as  ever  I  was.  (Laughter.)  We  cannot 
iietl  with  the  matter  at  present,  anyhow.  If  there  is  no  further  business  before  the 
aeeting,  I  declare  it  adjourned,  to  meet  at  Quebec  next  year. 


At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  following  Vice-Presidents 
vere  elected: — Prince  Edward  Island,  Rev.  A.  E.  Burke;  Nova  Scotia,  Hon.  J.  W. 
loogley;  New  Brunswick,  His  Honour  J.  B.  Snowball,  Lieutenant-Governor;  Que- 
liec,  Hon.  S.  N.  Parent;  Ontario,  Hon.  E.  J.  Davis;  Manitoba,  Major  Stewart 
Wy^;  Keewatin,  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Manitoba;  Assiniboia, 
His  Honour  A.  E.  Forget,  Lieutenant-Governor;  Alberta,  Wm.  Pearce;  Athabasca, 
F.  D.  Wilson ;  British  Columbia,  Hewitt  Bostock. 

THE  BANQUET. 

A  pleasant  feature  of  the  meeting  of  the  Association  in  Toronto  was  the  enter- 
tiinment  of  the  visitors  to  dinner  at  the  King  Edward  Hotel  on  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  March  10,  by  the  local  members.  At  the  request  of  the  President,  who, 
thoogh  present,  was  slightly  indisposed,  Mr.  Aubrey  White  assumed  the  duties  of 
Chairman  and  discharged  the  same  in  a  manner  that  added  greatly  to  the  evening's 
njoyment. 

The  toast  list  included  tde  following: — 

THE  KINO. 

"Canada"— J,  W.  St.  John,  M.P.P. 

"Our  L^lators '^—Valentine  Stock,  M.P.P.,  Joseph  T.  Clark,  the  "Star,"  Toronto. 
''Our Pioneers:  the  Lmnberman  and  the  Settler" — John  Bertram,  Hon.  John  Drydien. 
The  Forester ;  the  Farmer  whose  Crops  are  Trees" — ^Professor  Roth,  Ann  Arhor,  Mich. 
*Our  Education  Institutions"' — Q.  Y.  Chown,  Queen's  University ; Prof essor  Eamsay 

Wright,  Toronto  University. 
"The  Press"— Mr.  William  Houston,  the  "Globe,"  and  Mr.  John  A.  Cooper,  "  Can- 

dian  Magazine." 
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In  response  to  the  toast  of  "Canada,"  Mr.  St.  John,  M.P.P.,  said  there  were 
three  possibilities  ahead  of  Canada — annexation,  independence,  and  unity  with  the 
Empire — ^but  only  one  probabilily,  which  was  that  so  lon^r  as  the  Union  Jack  floated  I 
over  the  Empire,  Canada  would  be  a  part  of  that  Empire,  and  no  inconsiderable  part  I 
either.   As  years  rolled  on  they  would,  heart  to  heart  and  man  to  man,  be  knitted 
closer  and  closer  together  by  that  Imperial  tie.   He  referred  to  the  statement  of  the  | 
possibilities  of  timber  production  in  Ontario  as  recently  made  by  Mr.  Southworth,  and 
advocated  the  cutting  of  only  the  increment  of  growth  and  the  saving  of  the  wood 
capital. 

Mr.  Stock,  M.P JP.,  in  replying  to  the  toast  of  "  Our  Legislators,"  paid  tribute  to 
those  leaders  of  thought  and  research  who  were  jiist  a  little  in  advance  of  the  masses 
of  the  people,  those  who  pointed  the  way  and  educated  their  fellows,  finally  earning  \ 
their  gratitude.  In  that  class  he  placed  the  foresters  assembled  around  the  table. 
Their  greater  foresight  warned  them  that  the  denudation  of  forest  areas  that  had  taken 
place  in  Ontario  contaiBed  a  great  element  of  injury  to  the  country  and  they  should 
strongly  impress  their  views  upon  the  legislators  who  have  it  in  thair  power  to  pass 
laws  which  would  aid  the  work  both  educationally  and  financially  and  help  spread  the 
knowledge  so  essential  to  the  conservation  of  the  forests  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Bertram,  in  speaking  to  the  toast,  "Our  Pioneers;  the  Lumberman  and  the 
Settler,"  said  that  last  century  was  for  the  United  States;  this  century  was  for  Canada, 
and  forward  they  would  go.  They  could  grow  grain;  they  had  inunense  natural  ad- 
Tantages  in  manufacturing  and  shipping;  and  they  had  unlimited  forests.  He  was 
proud  to  say  that  in  his  own  occupation  he  was  a  forester,  not  a  lumberman,  because 
he  proposed  only  to  cut  from  year  to  year  the  accretion  to  the  forest  over  which  he 
had  the  right  to  cut.  He  urged  that  it  was  the  first  duty  of  the  lumberman  to  save 
his  small  timber,  to  hold  on  to  it  as  if  it  were  gold  itself — and  it  was  more  than  gold. 

Hon.  John  Dryden,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  in  responding  to  the  same  toast, 
dealt  more  particularly  with  the  settlers'  point  of  view.  Speaking  nationally  he  said 
we  were  just  in  the  beginning  of  things  in  Canada,  and  it  would  be  better  for  Can- 
adians if  they  had  a  little  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  early  pioneers  who  worked  not  for 
themselves,  but  for  their  children.  With  a  little  of  that  spirit  the  Forestry  Associa- 
tion would  move  along  very  rapidly  indeed.  With  reference  to  the  Agricultural 
College  at  Guelph,  he  said  his  ambition  was  not  alone  to  have  a  farm  at  the  college, 
but  to  do  something  in  various  parts  of  the  province,  so  that  the  lessons  to  be  learned 
would  be  before  the  people  all  the  time.  He  would  not  have  the  Government  do  every- 
thing, lut  would  try  to  induce  the  people  to  do  things  for  themselves. 

Professor  Roth,  in  a  most  interesting  address,  sketched  the  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Forestry  in  Germany  from  the  beginnings  in  the  hunting  forest  to  the 
highly  specialized  and  scientific  methods  of  the  present  day. 

The  speeches  of  the  evening  were  all  in  the  happiest  vein  and  the  function  was 
most  enjoyable. 
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FOREST  FIRES  OF  1908. 
(Prepared  hy  instruction  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association*) 

The  year  1903  was  remarkable  for  the  long  dry  i)eriod  of  the  spring  and  early 
nmmer  and  as  a  consequence  the  forest  Bres  were  numerous.  This  condition  pre- 
vailed to  a  greater  or  leas  extent  over  the  whole  of  Canadk  and  a  large  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  timber  lands  sufEered  severely  on  both  sides  of  the  international 
ixmodary.  In  Canada  the  smoke  became  so  dense*  as' to  invade  the  cities  and  at  times 
to  interfere  with  navigation  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  the  lower  lakes.  The 
tetraction  of  timber  was  considerable  though  where  a  properly  organizd  staff  of 
forest  rangers  were  employed  it  is  remarkable  that  the  loss  was  so  small  in  view  of  the 
peai  number  of  fires  that  took  place.  Fires  occurred  most  frequently  and  persistently 
m  settled  districts  and  the  losses  to  farmers  were  in  many  cases  severe.  It  would  seem 
tbit  experiences  of  this  nature  have  little  effect  on  the  actions  of  the  general  com- 
munity, and  more  energetic  steps  should  be  taken  to  educate  the  public  to  a  proper 
sec^  of  the  dan^^ers  which  such  periods  of  drought  occasion.  If  public  opinion  were 
properly  aroused  in  such  districts  and  an  effective  plan  of  organization  worked  out 
tL-OB^  the  municipalities  or  oth^twise  the  careless  man  would  not  be  allowed  the 
oppohonity  of  endangering  his  own  property  and  that  of  others  at  seasons  when,  as 
the  case  last  spring,  the  placing  out  of  fires  was  simply  an  invitation  to  destruc- 
tion. The  fire-ranging  system  for  the  timber  districts  is  a  success,  but  for  the  de- 
bsiable  land  where  settlements  and  the  woods  come  into  contact  there  is  yet  room  both 

%islative  and  educational  effort  before  the  situation  is  adequately  dealt  with,  and 
^  question  is  deserving  of  serious  study. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

The  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  suffered  severely  during  the  year  1903,  and  it  is  not 
J6  wondered  at  that  the  movement  for  an  organized  system  of  protection  grew  so 
stroog  that  it  oould  not  be  satisfied  until  definite  action  was  taken.  The  fires  occurred 
•xainly  during  the  dry  spell  in  the  spring  and  early  summer.  The  reports  as  to  the 
^xteat  and  amount  of  the  damage  done  vary  greatly,  owing  to  the  fact^Hhat  in  most 
^  only  a  cursory  survey  of  the  burned  areas  was  made.  After  considering  all  re- 
nins and  making  necessary  allowances,  a  general  estimate  is  reached  that  at  least 
-tJO^BO  acres  of  forest  land  have  been  more  or  less  inju,red  by  forest  fires  during  the 
year  1903,  the  total  value  of  the  present  loss  being  placed  at  $2,000,000,  with  the  pros- 
pective loss  incapable  of  estimation.  This  estimate  as  to  area  is  certainly  conservative, 
aad  it  might  perhaps  be  placed  at  a  figure  nearer  300,000  acres,  but  after  making  such 
Actions  as  may  be  necessary  for  lands  that  did  not  carry  timber  of  value,  the 
trxmnt  stated  as  the  loss  in  value  may  be  taken  as  approximately  correct. 

The  western  part  of  the  province  had  many  severe  fires.  In  the  county  of  Yar- 
Qoath  50,000  acres  is  estimated  for  the  burned  area,  in  Shelbume  15,000  acres,  in 
l^igby  and  Annapolis  50,000  acres,  in  Queen's  and  West  Lunenburg  30,000  acres,  in 
£i.n  Lunenburg  12,000  acres,  and  in  King's  25,000  acres.  This  constitutes  one  of  the 
chinf  lumbering  districts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  loss  to  the  lumbermen  has  been 
serious.  At  a  meeting  of  the  lumbermen  of  this  district  held  at  Annapolis  Koyal  on 
December  3,  1903,  the  question  was  thoroughly  discussed,  and  it  was  decided  that 
^'slative  action  to  combat  the  serious  situation  that  threatened  the  lumber  industry 
should  be  asked.  The  causes  of  fire  were  given  as  the  burning  of  blueberry  lands, 
niifradow^  aiul  cattle  ranges,  fives  of  river  drivers  and  hunters.  One  person  gave  the 
loss  in  Digby  and  Annapolis  counties  as  $100,000,  and  went  on  to  say  : — 
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'^The  prospective  lofis  can  scarcely  be  estimated  as  much  of  the  land  over  which 
"lliis  fire  travelled  was  burned  so  d^eeply  as  to  destroy  all  the  seeds  that  were  in  the 
soil;  indeed  in  many  places  the  soil  itself  was  burned  so  that  nothing  is  left  to  sup- 
port vegetation  until  a  new  soil  has  been  formed.    This  will  take  niany  jeais/ 
Other  statements  are  as  follows : — 

*  The  loss  to  Western  Nova  Scotia  will,  I  think,  reach  over  one  million  dollars, 
and  the  loss  will  be  doubled  every  twenty  years  for  the  next  hundred  years,  when  the 
eauntry  may  recover  a  new  forest,  if  it  has  not  been  burned  again  in  all  that  time. 
The  origin  of  most  of  the  fires  of  the  district  are  attributable  to  the  railway  engineers, 
as  they  are  certain  to  bum  forest  country  in  a  dry  season,  as  can  be  seen  on  any  road 
in  British  America,  where  nine-tenths  of  the  bordering  lands  are  burned  if  timbered 
with  spruce  or  fir  wood/ 

'  The  fire  destroyed  to  a  certain  extent  all  kinds  of  game  and  killed  large  numbers 
of  small  trout.  Our  fish  and  game  will  likely  become  a  thing  of  the  past  if  the  fires 
continue  as  they  have  done  in  1902-1903.' 

'Every  log  that  comes  down  the  river  in  the  spring  will  be  burnt  timber.  The 
loflB  in  dollars  is  too  much  for  me  to  estimate.' 

In  Hants  and  Halifax  counties  the  losses  are  smaller,  but  for  Colchester,  Pictoii 
and  Guysborough  an  estimate  of  20,000  acres  is  given,  with  a  value,  present  and  pro- 
spective, of  $250,000.  Oumberland  county  was  one  of  the  greatest  sufferers,  the  burned 
area  being  estimated  by  different  i)ersons  at  from  60,000  to  100,000  acres,  with  a  loss 
of  half  a  million  or  more. 

Here  are  a  few  samples  of  the  stat^ents  in  the  reports  from  the  latter  county  :— 

'Last  spring  we  experienced  the  most  disastrous  year  for  forest  fires  that  the 
writer  in  his  whole  lifetime  has  ever  experienced.  Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  pro- 
perty in  our  forest  has  been  destroyed  and  l^islation  to  prevent  such  another  disaster 
is  surely  now  in  order.' 

*We  have  had  in  Oumberland  county  during  the  present  year  more  forest  fires 
than  in  any  previous  year  that  I  can  remember.  *  *  *  The  worst  of  these  fires 
were  started  from  portable  mills,  in  most  cases  though  gross  carelessness  of  parties 
operating  the  sama' 

The  excitement  of  the  occasion  may  be  sufficient  excuse  for  the  somewhat  Hiber- 
nian statement  made  by  one  person  that  no  person  living  on  earth  to-day  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  cut  a  green  tree  on  this  territory  for  75  or  even  100  years. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  measure  in  the 
Legislature  hj  the  Government  to  provide  an  organization  by  means  of  a  staff  of 
county  fire  wardens  for  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Fire  Act.  This  Act  improves 
in  some  respects  the  restrictions  of  the  Fire  Act,  but  its  chief  feature  is  the  provision 
that  the  Governor  in  Council  may  appoint  a  chief  forest-ranger  for  any  municipality 
in  the  province,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  take  all  suitable  measures  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  The  duties  of  the  office  are  further  enumerated  as  to 
periodically  travel  over  all  woodlands  in  the  municipality,  whether  belonging  to  the 
Crown  or  private  owners  or  under  lease  from  the  Crown,  to  appoint  other  persons  to 
act  as  rangers  under  his  direction,  to  institute  proceedings  against  offenders,  to  trace 
the  origin  of  eveiy  woods  fire,  to  post  lire  notices,  and  to  make  a  full  annual  report 
on  fires.  Holders  of  one  thousand  acres  or  more  of  timber  or  uncultivated  land  in  any 
municipality  where  a  ranger  has  been  appointed  may  be  assessed  for  an  additional 
amount  equal  to  three-eighths  of  one  cent  per  acre,  thus  providing  a  revenue  to  be 
■applied  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  service. 

This  is  an  important  forward  step  and  the  basis  of  future  development  for  as  one 
Nova  Scotia  lumberman  stated  ^  After  fires  are  stopped  forestry  (i.e.,  reforestation"^ 
will  be  a  live  subject  and  after  having  given  considerable  thought  and  study  to  it  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  think  it  can  easily  be  made  successful  and  profit- 
able.  But  fires  must  be  stopped  first.' 
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NXW  BBUKSWIOK. 

In  New  Brunswick  the  counties  of  Madawaska,  Victoria  and  Carleton  on  the 
ipper  St  John  escaped  fairly  well,  there  heing  some  comparatively  small  fires  without 
ieetruction  of  property.  The  two  former  counties  are  large  producers  of  lumber^and  the 
latter  mainly  an  agriculturiEd  country.  The  Tobique  river,  the  cut  on  which  is  25,000,- 
000  feet  per  annum,  lies  mainly  in  Victoria  county.  For  the  northam  county  of 
BeBtigonche  no  fires  were  reported.  In  the  counties  on  the  St.  Lawrence  grnlf,  namely, 
Gloucester,  Northumberland,  Kent  and  Westmoreland,  considerable  damage  was  done, 
^  loss  in  the  first  and  third  of  these  being  placed  at  2,000,000  feet  respectively.  In 
Kent  there  were  extensive  fires,  but  as  they  were  generally  where  fire  had  swept  the 
camtry  before  the  loss  was  potential  rather  than  present,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
estimated.  On  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  in  the  county  of  Albert  and  the  eastern  part  of 
St.  John  the  estimate  of  the  timber  destroyed  is  80,000,000  feet,  two-thirds  of  which 
woTild  be  from  private  lands.  The  western  part  of  St.  J ohn  county  suffered  seriously, 
pfiiticolarly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Musquash,  which  was  literally  destroyed 
causing  a  loss  which  was  estimated  at  $100,000.  In  this  and  the  neighbouring  county 
of  Charlotte,  although  firto  covered  a  considerable  area,  there  is  no  means  of  making 
«n  estimate.  Of  the  counties  on  the  lower  St.  John,  King's  reported  no  fires  of  any 
peat  extent,  but  in  Queen's  and  Sunbury  large  fires  occurred.  There  is  little  doubt 
tiat  in  these  two  counties  the  loss  of  timber  Would  reach  over  100,000,000  feet,  30  or 
35  millions  bein^  on  Crown  lands.  Large  fires  also  occurred  in  York  county,  but 
iLoily  all  on  private  lands.   Heavy  losses  occurred  in  lumber,  fences  and  buildings, 

the  reports  received  do  not  give  STifficient  data  for  an  estimate.  To  summarize, 
l?4J)0(y)00  feet  of  timber  were  destroyed,  one  village  was  wiped  out  of  existence  and 
li^ge  losses  in  private  property  occurred,  besides  the  potential  value  of  the  lands 
^Hch,  already  a  brul^,  have  been  put  still  further  away  from  the  possibility  of  pro- 
Awfe'Taeas. 

ONTABIO. 

In  the  province  of  Ontario  similar  conditions  prevailed  in  the  early  summer,  and 
^^iQfirons  fires  were  started  some  of  which  were  not  extinguished  until  the  rains  came. 

laigest  area  reported  by  the  rangers  for  any  one  fire  was  ten  square  miles,  but  it  was 
apparently  not  in  good  timber,  and  the  largest  number  of  pine  trees  mentioned  as 
^Btroyed  was  8,000  to  4,000.  Nearly  one  hundred  fires  were  reported  by  the  fire- 
^u^gen,  but  most  were  extinguished  before  reaching  valuable  timber  or  were  not  in 
iU  Ticinity.  There  were  some  destructive  fires  in  the  m5re  settled  districts.  In  the 
^ties  of  Prescott  and  Russell,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Casselman,  the  loss 
^  ism  buildings  and  wood  was  estimated  at  $10,000.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
coBDty  of  Frontenac  fires,  reported  to  be  started  by  farmers  clearing  land,  got  be- 
jo&d  control  and  destroyed  some  cordwood  and  lumber,  several  farms  with  their 
^^^uUingSk  P^o  large  bridges,  and  the  village  of  Vennochar  in  the  county  of  Adding- 
Vm  adjoining  was  almost  completely  wiped  out  of  existence.  This  fire  began  on  April 
^>  and  ran  as  a  ground  fire  into  the  Eastern  Timber  Eeserve,  but  owing  to  previous 
^  before  the  present  crop  of  timber  started  to  grow  there  was  very  little  debris  on 
^i»e  ground  and  the  fire  consequently  did  very  little  damage  to  the  growing  timber. 
It  is  expected  that  most  of  the  trees  in  the  section  where  it  ran  along  will  survive. 

Two  hondred  and  seventy  fire  rangers  were  employed  during  the  year,  twenty-six 
^  whom  were  on  Crown  lands,  and  tihe  cost  of  the  service  was  $81,287.  The  report 
^  the  Crown  Lands  D^artment  states  that  the  most  exposed  area  of  Grown  lands  was 
along  the  line  of  the  construction  of  the  Temiskaming  Railway  and  there  the  super- 
men was  very  close  and  every  possible  precaution  was  taken.  The  department  en- 
^1  into  arrangements  with  the  Temiskaming  Kailway  Oonunission  by  which  it 

agreed  that  in  the  event  of  fire  occurring  all  the  employees  of  the  commission  and 
the  contractors,  sob-contractors  and  others  were  bound  to  turn  out  and  assist  the  fire- 
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rangers  in  suppressing  it.  The  Railway  Commission  agreed  to  bear  half  the  wages 
and  expenses  of  the  rangers,  <^t  of  suppressing  fire,  &c.  Some  fires  occurred  along  tiie 
line  of  construction^  but  owing  to  the  dose  supervision  which  existed  assistance  was 
called  out  and  they  were  extinguished  without  doing  any  serious  damage.  As  a  re&iilt 
of  the  active  assistance  rendered  the  Bailway  Oommission  and  the  careful  super- 
vision the  fire-rangers  on  duty  no  damage  worth  mentioning  occurred  although  the 
railway  was  being  actively  constructed  during  the  whole  of  the  summer. 


V^USBBO. 

In  Fire  District  No.  1,  including  the  tract  lying  west  of  the  Gatineau  river,  there 
waa  no  rain  up  to  June  20  in  the  eastern  part,  and  little  elsewhere  although  in  the  far 
northern  part  of  the  district  there  were  occasional  showers  before  that  date.  In  spite 
of  these  serious  conditions  there  was  only  one  fire  that  was  at  all  extensive.  This 
occurred  between  Black  river  and  the  Ooulonge,  and  is  believed  to  have  started 
through  the  negligence  of  a  gaiig  of  drivers  who  did  not  properly  extinguish  their 
oamp  fire.  As  there  were  eighteen  fire  accounts  it  means  that  there  were  that  number 
of  fires  of  sufficient  importance  to  cause  some  expenditure  to  fight  them  beyond  the 
regular  salaries  of  rangers.  This  additional  cost  was  $2,989.60,  and  to  any  one  who 
knows  the  value  of  the  Upper  Ottawa  timber  limits  it  is  infinitesimal  compared  with 
the  value  of  the  interests  which  have  evidt^ntly  been  well  protected  through  one  of 
the  most  trying  seasons  that  the  forests  have  experienced. 

in  Fire  District  No.  2,  east  of  the  Gatineau  river,  there  were  numerous  fires,  for 
the  timber  limits  here  come  in  contact  with  settlement,  and  considerable  damage 
was  done,  but  as  most  of  the  reports  are  naturally  indefinite  it  is  impossible  to  state 
fully  what  the  loss  was.  From  the  Gatineau  river  on  the  west  to  the  St.  Maurice  and 
Batiscan  on  the  east,  fires  of  greater  or  less  extent  occurred  almost  everywhere  through 
the  dry  season  of  May  and  June.  Near  the  Gatineau  in  May  a  fire  traversed  100  square 
miles,  destroying  seventy  to  eighty  thousand  pine  sawlogs  of  an  average  diameter  of 
nine  inches,  besides  a  thick  growth  of  young  white  pine.  On  the  Lievre  river  thirty 
to  thirty-five  square  miles  were  burnt  over,  on  the  Rouge  river  fifty  square  miles  with 
500,000  logs,  on  Lac  Ouareau  and  Assomption  rivers  the  losses  were  large  but  not 
estimated,  on  the  Maskinonge  and  Upper  Mattawin  probably  twelve  square  miles,  with 
66,000  logs  of  spruce  and  balsam  valued  at  fifty  cents  each.  On  the  St.  Maurice  many 
miles  of  green  bush  were  burnt,  and  also  on  the  Batiscan  where  two  camps  and  a 
village  with  its  sawmill  were  destroyed.  On  the  Batiscan  and  Lake  Edward  one  report 
gives  forty  to  fifty  square  miles  burnt  over. 

The  superintendent  f-or  this  fire  district  states  that  all  bush  fires,  so  far,  are  traced 
up^  the  settlers  clearing  land,  and  as  the  losses  in  his  district  were  all  from  fires  in 
May  and  the  early  part  of  June,  urges  that  the  period  for  which  fires  to  clear  land 
may  not  be  set  out  be  extended  so  as  to  date  from  May  1  to  September  16.  There 
were  twenty-three  fire-rangers  employed  in  this  district. 

The  cost  of  the  service  for  the  protection  of  the  forests  against  fire  was  in  the 
fiscal  year  1902-1903,  $17,000. 


MANITOBA. 

In  Manitoba  the  same  conditions  prevailed  as  in  Eastern  Canada,  namely,  a  dry 
spring,  but  the  drought  was  broken  earlier,  the  reports  showing  that  rain  fell  about 
the  middle  of  May.  On  the  west  side  of  Lake  Winnipeg  a  fire  started  on  May  12,  in 
the  north-east  comer  of  township  6,  range  3,  east  of  the  1st  Meridian,  and  went  in  a 
northerly  direction.  Six  settlers  lost  their  buildings  and  property.  Most  of  the 
timber  in  the  district  is  small.  Kain  fell  on  May  17.  There  were  other  smaller  fires 
in  this  vicinity  with  little  loss. 
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In  the  Eidin^  Mountain  district  there  were  several  serious  fires  in  the  spring. 
Five  settlers  lost  their  effects.  The  fire  ran  mostly  in  dry  timber,  but  10.000  feet  and 
about  a  section  of  green  timber  were  reported  as  destroyed. 

The  Turtle  Mountain  reserve  was  unfortunate.  The  staff  were  kept  on  the  alert 
ntchiog  incipient  fires  and  were  keeping  them  in  control,  but  on  May  14  a  fire  from 
south  of  the  international  boundary,  which  had  received  a  good  start,  driven  by  a  gale, 
swept  irresistibly  across  the  reserve  in  range  19.  Later  investigation  showed  that  it 
did  little  damage  to  the  large  timb^,  but  that  the  small  timber  was  killed. 


At  least  twelve  fires  were  reported  by  the  fire-rangers  in  the  vicinity  of  Moose 
fountain  reserve,  in  Assiniboia.  For  most  of  these  the  railway  is  responsible,  but 
cue  was  started  by  a  farmer  burning  rubbish.  The  only  result  was  the  destruction 
of  the  prairie  grasB,  but  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  fire  was  kept  out  of  the  reserve 
h  such  cases. 


In  the  railway  belt,  although  the  season  was  dry,  the  fires  were  kept  well  under 
ccQtroL  Not  more  than  half  a  dozen  fires  were  r^orted  and  none  of  them  caused 
much  damage.  The  most  important  noted  was  one  on  the  Arrowhead  branch  which 
coTcred  an  area  of  about  one  square  mile  of  timber,  principally  cedar.  There  were 
t^fflty-two  fire-rangers  employed  under  the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch,  eight  of 
^iida  vere  located  in  the  railway  belt  in  British  Columbia. 

The  reports  from  other  parts  of  the  province  are  nearly  all  to  the  effect  that  owing 
to  tfae  damp  season  no  forest  fires  occurred.  A  few  small  fires  occurred  in  some  places, 
bt  tiie  only  one  of  importance  was  in  the  Atlin  district.  This  is  stated  to  have  done 
CQsaderable  damage  to  timber,  but  it  buxnt  itself  out  without  occasioning  any  other 
-»>i.  The  causes  given  ^re  prospectors'  fires  and  Indians  burning  lands  for  the  purpose 
rf  improTing  wild  berries,  but  one  report  states  that  prospectors  and  miners  are  as  a 
nde  careful  in  extin^ishing  their  fires  and  the  Indians  are  becoming  more  so.  From 
<  linton  the  following  statement  was  received  :  ^  The  season  throughout  has  been  too 
smce  the  end  of  last  June  for  fire  to  spread.  This  is  the  first  time  in  my  ex- 
perience for  thirty-six  years  here  that  a  report  of  this  kind  can  be  made.  In  the 
decade  ending  1869,  and  also  in  tbe  early  seventies,  aided  by  rainless  sunmiers,  there 

a  very  great  number  of  extensive  and  disastrous  fires  which  cleared  off  a  lot  of 
^^i^iber.  I  notice,  however,  that  the  scene  of  every  one  of  these  fires  is  again  clothed 
f^'li  a  dense  growth  of  the  various  members  of  the  pines  family,  and  infer  that  there 
^  ^  the  slightest  danger  of  this  province  ever  becoming  entirely  denuded  of  a  timber 

gTOWft.' 
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R.  H.  Campbell,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association. 


1903.- 


-Balance  from  1902  

Memberehip  fees  i 

Grant  from  Province  of  Ontario! 
Grant  from  Province  of  British 

Columbia  

Interest  


f  Ct8. 

106  15 
507  85 
300  00 

200  00 
4  96 


1,11B  96 


:  $  CIS. 

Travelling  expenses  "  |  9  8o 

Reporting  annual  meeting   83  70 

Expenses  of  Dr.  E.  C.  JeflFery   37  >) 

Advertising  ,  23  50 

Rent  of  stereoptioon  and  other  ex- 
penses of  annual  meeting  |  20  50 

Printing   20  75 

Salaries  ,  200  00 

Balance  ,  723  16 


1,118  % 


Examined  and  found  correct. 


GEORGE  JOHNSON,  I  . 
JAMES  M.  MACOUN,  ) 
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NOTICES 


CANADIAN  FORESTRY  CONVENTION. 


A  Canadian  Forestry  Convention  has  been  called  by  the  Eight  Honourable  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  Premier  of  the  Dominion,  to  meet  in  Ottawa,  on  the  10th  11th  and 
12th  January,  1906,  to  discuss  the  forests  and  forest  conditions  in  Canada.  All  in- 
terested in  forestry  are  invited  to  be  present. 


The  objects  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  are : 

The  preservation  of  the  forests  for  their  influence  on  climate,  fertility  and  water 
supply ;  the  exploration  of  the  public  domain  and  the  reservation  for  timber  production 
of  lands  unsuited  for  agriculture;  the  promotion  of  judicious  methods  in  dealing  with 
forests  and  woodlands;  re-aflorestation  where  advisable;  tree  planting  on  the  plains 
and  on  streets  and  highways ;  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  information  bearing^ 
on  the  fouestry  problem  in  general. 

This  association  is  engaged  in  a  work  of  national  importance  in  which  every  citizen 
of  the  Dominion  has  a  direct  inierest.  If  you  are  not  a  member  of  the  association  your 
membership  is  earnestly  solicited. 

The  annual  dues  are  $1.  The  life  membership  fee  is  $10. 

Applications  for  membership  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 


CANADIAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION. 


E.  H.  CAMPBELL, 


Ottawa,  Ont^ 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 


OF  THE 

CANADIAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION 


Tlie  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  was  held  in  the 
Council  Chamber  of  the  City  Hall,  Quebec,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  March  9  and 
10,  1906. 

Among  those  present  at  the  sessions  were:  Aubrey  White,  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner of  Crown  Lands,  Dr.  Judson  F.  Clark,  W.  H.  F.  Addison,  E.  B.  Biggax, 
editor  Pidp  and  Paper  Magazine;  H.  R  Muir,  Canada  Lumberman,  Toronto;  Hon. 
H-  Bostock,  F.  W.  Jones,  R.  Jardine,  Jas.  Leamy,  of  British  Columbia;  E.  Stewart, 
Dominion  Superintendent  of  Forestry,  Dr.  Eobert  Bell,  Director  of  the  Geological 
8nrvej,  Gk>rdon  0.  Edwards,  Norman  M.  Boss,  Boland  D.  Craig,  H.  C.  Wallin,  R. 
H.  Campbell,  Ottawa;  E.  G.  Joly  de  Lotbiniere,  H.  M.  Price,  W.  C.  J.  Hall,  Mon- 
sigDOT  Laflamme,  Hon.  P.  E.  Leblanc,  Hon.  R  Turner,  E.  BaUIarge,  J.  C.  Lange- 
lier,  Kevd-  T.  W.  Fyles,  H.  O'SuUivan,  W.  F.  V.  Atkinson,  J.  Champoux,  C.  Lamp- 
son,  J-  S.  Scott,  E.  M.  Nicholson,  E.  E.  Tache,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands, 
and  others,  Quebec;  Wm.  Little,  Hon.  Eecorder  Weir,  Douglas  Weir,  Thos.  Walklate, 
Montreal;  J.  T.  Bertrand,  Isle  Verte;  Col.  T.  G.  Loggie,  Fredericton;  A.  E.  Alex- 
ander, Campbellton;  E.  J.  Zavitz,  Ontario  Agricultural  Oollego;  Professor  Filibert 
Both,  University  of  Michigan ;  Dr.  C.  A.  Schenck,  Biltmore,  N.C. ;  A.  Enechtel,  L.  S. 
Emmons,  Albany,  N.Y.;  Angus  McLean,  Buffalo;  W.  G.  Power,  St,  Pacome;  S.  P. 
Grogan,  Batiacan;  Moasom  M.  Boyd,  Bobcaygeon;  G.  S.  Wilgress,  Huntsville;  S.  W. 
f  amham,  Martinville;  Jos.  M.  Dalton,  Three  Bivers;  Hiram  A.  Calvin,  Kingston. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10.45  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Aubrey  White. 

The  Becietary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting,  which  were  adopted. 

A  telegram  from  Mr.  Hiram  Bobinson,  expressing  regret  at  being  unable  to 
attend,  and  wishing  the  association  a  successful  meeting,  was  read  by  the  secretary. 
A  communication  from  Mr.  T.  M.  Bobinson,  Gravenhurst,  was  also  submitted,  call- 
ing particular  attention  to  the  necessity  for  doing  something  to  reforest  the  denuded 
tracts  of  the  Muskoka  district,  and  districts  of  that  nature,  where  farming  was 
TOTigl^^  with  the  forests,  and  had  resulted  in  their  destruction  without  any  effort  to  re- 
place them;  and  also  one  from  Mr.  F.  W.  Godsal,  of  Alberta,  stating  that  the  fires 
had  heen  serious  in  the  west  during  1904,  and  asking  that  the  attention  of  the  associa- 
tion be  called  to  the  fact  in  order  that  some  action  might  be  taken.  A  letter  from 
Prince  Colleiedo  Mannsfeld,  of  Austria,  was  also  submitted,  in  which  he  expressed 
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his  regret  at  not  being  able  to  be  present,  and  extended  a  warm  welcome  to  any  mem- 
bers of  the  association  visiting  Austria. 


Tiie  report  of  the  board  of  directors  was  read  by  the  secretary  as  follows: — 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  heg  to  submit  their 
report  for  the  year  1904-06. 

The  report  of  the  last  annual  meeting  was  published  at  the  Government  Print- 
ing Bureau  throug'h  the  kindness  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Forestry  branch  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  This  report  has  been  distributed  as  usual  to  the  members 
of  the  association,  members  of  the  legislative  bodies  throughout  the  Dominion,  the 
press  and  others.  The  annual  report  places  the  proceedings  and  deliberations  in  a 
permanent  form,  and  makes  them  available  for  reference  and  study.  The  report  for 
the  past  year  is  well  up  to  the  character  of  previous  reports,  both  in  material  and 
illustrations,  and  the  thanks  of  the  association  are  due  to  the  Dominion  Superinten- 
dent of  Forestry  for  so  kindly  arranging  to  carry  what  would  have  otherwise  been  p 
necessary  but  heavy  expense  to  the  association. 

The  following  were  appointed  as  vice-presidents  for  the  year:  Ontario,  Hon.  E. 
J.  Davis;  Quebec,  Hon.  S.  N.  Parent ;.  ITew  Brunswick,  His  Honour  J.  B.  Snowball. 
Lieutenant-Governor;  Nova  Scotia,  Hon.  J.  W.  Longley;  Prince  Edward  Island,  Bev. 
A.  F.  Burke;  Manitoba,  Major  Stewart  Mulvey;  Assinrboia,  His  Honour  A.  £.  For 
get,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North-west  Territories;  Alberta,  Wm.  Pearce,  Cal 
gary ;  Athabasca,  F.  D.  Wilson,  Fort  Vermilion ;  British  Colximbia,  Hon.  Hewitt  Bos 
tock ;  Eeewatin,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Manitoba. 

During  the  year  the  association  has  lost  some  of  its  most  active  members  by 
dearth.  Mr.  John  Bertram,  a  member  of  the  board,  and  one  of  the  strongest  suppor- 
ters of  the  association,  passed  away  after  a  lingering  illness.  He  took  a  large  and 
helpful  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  last  annual  meeting,  and  the  papers  he  has  pre- 
sented to  the  association  at  different  meetings  have  had  a  strong  influence  in  the  form- 
ation of  public  opinion  on  forestry  and  the  shaping  of  the  forest  policy  of  Oanada. 
As  a  member  of  the  Ontario  Forest  Conunission  he  did  good  service  to  his  own  pro- 
vince, and  he  had  been  called  to  exercise  his  talents  in  a  wider  sphere  as  chairman  of 
the  Dominion  Transportation  Commission.  His  loss  will  be  felt  through  a  wide  circle, 
both  in  public  life  and  among  his  more  intimate  friends.  Dr.  W.  H.  Muldrew,  who 
was  also  present  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  died  suddenly  in  October  after  only  a 
few  days'  illness.  As  dean  of  the  Macdonald  Institute  at  Guelph,  he  was  beginning 
the  development  of  a  work  in  nature  study  that  promised  much  for  the  future  inter- 
est of  children  in  the  trees  and  natural  objects.  Mr.  W.  C.  OaJdwell,  M.P.P.,  of 
Lanark,  and  Colonel  Thos.  Higginson,  of  Vankleek  Hill,  both  leading  iximbermen,  and 
members  of  the  association,  have  also  died  during  the  year. 

We  are  sure  that  all  the  members  of  the  association  will  sympathize  fully  with 
our  honoured  first  president.  His  Honour  Sir  Henri  Joly  de  LotbiniSre,  and  with  our 
vice-president,  Mr.  E.  G.  Joly  Oie  Lotbini^re,  in  the  loss  they  have  sustained  in  the 
past  year  by  the  death  of  Lady  Joly  de  Lotbiniere.  The  board  have  conveyed  an  ex- 
pression of  their  sympathy  to  the  bereaved  relatives. 


The  secretary  has  made  a  special  effort  during  the  year  to  increase  the  member- 
ship of  the  association  by  the  sending  out  of  copies  of  the  annual  report  and  invita- 
tions to  membership  in  the  association  to  persons  whose  names  were  submitted  by 
members.  The  result  has  been  fairly  satisfactory,  and  has  resulted  in  a  considsrable 
increase  in  membership.  This  has  been  somewhat  discounted  by  a  falling  off  in  Mani- 
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toba  and  the  North-west  Territories.    FoUowixig  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the 


membership  for  the  past  two  years : — 


1904.  1906. 


Nova  Scotia   14  21 

New  Brunswick   14  22 

Prince  Edward  Island     1  8 

Quebec   98  118 

Ontario   134  187 

Manitoba   80  72 

Assiniboia   23  22 

Saskatchewan   3  4 

Alberta   60  42 

British  Columbia   26  32 

Newfoundland   —  1 

United  States  of  America   24  32 

England   2  6 

Ireland   —  1 

India   —  1 

Honolulu   —  1 

Germany   1  1 

Denmark   —  1 

Austria   —  1 


Life  members 


479 

33 


562 
39 


The  receipts  for  last  year  were  $1,845.77,  and  the  expenditure  $930.66,  leaving  a 
hibaue  on  December  31  last  of  $915.11.  The  amount  now  standing  to  the  credit  of 
tiie  association  is  $989.75,  but  against  this  is  the  account  for  the  Forestry  Journal  for 
himuj,  amounting  to  $150,  and  the  expense  of  this  meeting,  about  $100.  The  thanks 
of  &e  association  are  again  due  to  the  governments  of  the  provinces  of  Ontario,  Que- 
bec and  British  Columbia  for  the  grants  given  by  them  to  the  work  of  the  association. 


In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  last  annual  meeting,  your  board  took 
steps  to  arrange  for  the  publication  of  an  official  organ  to  be  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  association  and  the  advancement  of  iSae  forestry  movement  generally. 

Tenders  were  asked  from  several  printing  firms,  and  it  was  decided  to  accept  that  of 
^  Rolla  L.  Grain  Printing  Company,  of  Ottawa,  being  the  lowest,  the  contract  to  run 
for  one  year.  Dr.  Wm.  Saunders,  Professor  John  Maooun  and  Mr.  E.  Stewart  were 
appointed  provisionally -as  an  editorial  committee,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Campbell  as  editor 

business  manager.  The  first  number  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Journal,  the  name 
'^ded  on  for  the  paper,  was  issued  in  January,  and  has  been  distributed  to  the  mem- 
^  of  the  association.  The  intention  is  to  issue  quarterly  for  the  present,  with  the 
^  that  the  future  may  lead  to  a  development  that  will  permit  a  more  frequent  ap- 
pearance of 'the  Journal,  The  board  would  like  to  impress  on  the  members  of  the 
saoeiation  the  necessity  for  their  rendering  every  assistance  to  the  editorial  manage- 
QKnt  to  make  the  magazine  thoroughly  representative  and  generally  useful. 

The  whole  question  of  the  official  organ  is  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the 
aasoeiation,  and  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  full  expression  of  opinion  upon  it. 

The  publications  of  the  association  do  not,  'however,  as  yet  reach  as  wide  a  public 
aa  is  desirable^  and  the  question  of  accomplishing  this  purpose  by  the  publication 
>nd  distribiition  of  bulletins,  by  providing  material  for  the  public  press  or  by  special 
means  for  xeaehing  the  educational  institutions,  might  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
special  committee  for  consideration. 
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The  Forestry  and  Colonization  Oommission  of  Quebec  has  submitted  ite  report 
to  the  government  of  that  province.  This  report  is  full,  clear,  and  is  evidently  the 
result  of  a  careful  weighing  and  consideration  of  the  evidence  submitted  by  perBons 
interested  in  all  sides  of  the  question  which  came  under  the  scope  of  the  Commission. 
Some  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Commission  in  general  are : — 

That  there  is  no  antagonism  between  the  holders  of  timbei  licenses  and  leal 
settlers  or  those  who  'honestly  take  up  public  lands  with  the  view  of  clearing  them 
and  not  of  speculating  in  the  timber. 

That  the  number  of  speculators  in  government  lots  and  in  timber,  already  very 
considerable,  is  constantly  on  the  increase.  These  interlopers  are  the  scourge  of 
colonization,  a  subject  of  continual  trouble  and,  on  occasion,  of  serious  losses  to  the 
license  holders  and  the  government.  The  e^aordinarily  increased  value  whidh  all 
woods  have  attained  within  four  or  five  years,  has  caused  this  practice  to  spring  up 
in  all  parts  of  l^e  province  and  the  operations  have  assumed  proportions  which  have 
become  almost  a  menace  to  the  legitimately  conducted  lumber  industry. 

The  first  measure  necessary  is  the  division  of  the  public  domain  into  settlement 
lands  and  merchantable  timber  lands.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  land  unsuited  for 
profitable  cultivation  as  much  by  the  nature  as  by  the  conformation  of  the  soil,  but 
very  richly  timbered.  It  would,  therefore,  be  in  the  interest  of  the  province  to  form 
these  lands  into  forest  reserves. 

That  the  system  of  protection  against  forest  fires  is  insufficient,  and  requires  an 
increase  in  the  number  and  an  improvement  in  the  i>er8onnel  of  the  fire-ranging  staff. 
Further  restrictions  as  to  the  time  and  methods  of  setting  out  of  fires  for  clearing 
land  are  recommended,  and  the  necessity  for  educating  the  people  to  the  need  for  care 
in  handling  fires  is  urged. 

The  Fojestry  Commission  of  Prince  Edward  Island  presented  its  report  at  the 
last  session  of  the  legislature.  The  commissioners  state  that  as  almost  the  whole  of 
the  land  in  that  province  is  held  by  private  owners,  it  is  evident  that  practical  forestry 
must  in  the  main  be  dependent  for  its  success  on  private  effort.  This  private  effort 
should  be  directed  and  encouraged  in  every  way  possible,  and  it  is  in  such  direction 
and  encouragement,  the  commissioners  consider,  Hae  government  can  best,  and  with 
least  expense,  bring  about  the  reforesting  of  such  parts  of  the  province  as  have  been 
unduly  denuded,  can  assist  in  preserving  the  forests  which  still  exist,  and  can  inci- 
dentally  do  much  to  beautify  the  appearance  of  the  island. 

The  commissioners  recommend  that  experiments  might  be  made  in  planting  on 
the  white  sand  barrens,  that  the  planting  of  trees  on  farms  sfiiould  be  encouraged  for 
the  protection  they  afford  to  orchards  and  crops,  and  for  the  fjupply  of  firewood  and 
timber,  that  planting  should  be  done  along  the  public  roads,  and  that,  through  the 
schools,  education  should  be  given  in  regard  to  the  value  and  the  care  of  trees. 


The  resolution  passed  at  the  last  annual  meeting  recommending  the  prohibition 
of  fires  for  clearing  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  except  from  June  16  to  August  31, 
was  transmitted  to  the  government  of  that  province,  and  that  urging  protection  to  the 
watersheds  was  sent  to  the  different  governments  throughout  the  Dominion. 

The  resolution  relating  to  the  prevention  of  fires  along  lines  of  railway,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  construction  of  the  new  Transcontinental  road,  was  transmitted  to  tiie 
Dominion  government  and  to  the  representatives  of  the  railway  companies.  Replies 
were  received  from  the  Department  of  Railways  and  from  the  general  manager  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  stating  that  the  question  would  be  given  careful  con- 
sideration, and  steps  taken  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  resolution.  As  this  is  a 
question  of  the  utmost  importance  and  urgency,  the  association  may  very  well  reaffirm 
its  attitude  thereon. 
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Forest  fires  are  still  causing  destruction  in  Canada,  although  their  extent  bas 
been  laigely  controlled  by  the  fire-ranging  system  now  generally  adopted  tlirough  the 
Dominion.  British  Columbia  has,  outside  of  the  railway  belt  which  is  protected  by 
DominioQ  fire  rangers,  suffered  the  most  seyeirely,  as  the  season  was  dry  throughout, 
and  that  province  has,  unfortunately,  in  spite  of  its  great  forest  wealth,  not  provided 
for  a  fire  ranging  force  such  as  has  proved  effective  in  other  parte  of  Canada,  In 
Nova  Scotia  the  Fire  Warden  Service  established  under  the  Act  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  the  l^slature,  has  proved  successful  in  the  counties  in  which  the  system 
was  inaugurated.  The  report  of  the  Crown  Lands  Department  shows  that  numerous 
£ies  were  prevented  or  extinguished  in  their  incipiency,  and  the  loss  in  many  counties, 
large  in  previous  years,  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Under  Dominion  jurisdiction  there  were  forty  fire  rangers  employed,  and  the 
result  was  that  there  was  very  little  destruction  by  forest  fires,  except  in  the  Crow's 
Xest  Pass,  where  there  was  great  difficulty  in  controlling  them.  The  success  in  the 
railway  belt  in  British  Columbia  in  preventing  loss  was  most  marked,  and  to  s^ow 
ix)w  the  cost  of  a  fire-ranging  service  is  saved  over  and  over  again  in  the  value  of  the 
timber  protected,  it  will  be  permissible  to  quote  from  a  letter  received  by  the  Domin- 
ion Forestry  Branch  from  the  Columbia  Eiver  Lumber  Company  as  follows : — 

*  We  ^eel  satisfied  that  without  the  fire  ranging  system  and  the  extra  work  which 
vas  done  in  the  last  six  weeks,  practically  ali  the  tin^r  tributary  to  Shuswap  lake 
would  have  been  destroyed,  and,  as  you  know,  this  amounts  to  a  good  many  hundreds 
of  millions  of  feet.' 


Tile  tree  planting  scheme  under  Federal  management  in  Manitoba  and  the 
yorth-west  Territories  continues  to  develop.  During  the  year  1904,  1,800,000  trees 
^ere  distributed  to  1,027  settles,  an  average  to  each  of  1,752  trees.  In  1905  the  dis- 
tribution will  be  2,000,000  trees  to  1,120  settlers.  The  Forestry  branch  has  so  far  sent 
&nt  about  5,000,000  trees  and  2,000  pounds  of  tree  seed.  Educational  work  in  this  con- 
Q^on  is  being  done  by  addresses  at  the  meetings  of  farmers'  institutes,  and  a  for- 
estry eihibit  was  shown  at  the  Dominion  exhibition  at  Winnipeg. 

In  Ontario  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  setting  out  of  a  nursery  at  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph,  from  which  the  farmers  of  that  province  may 
obtain  supplies  of  forest  trees  for  planting.  Lectures  on  forestry  will  be  given  at 
farmers'  institutes  and  gatherings  of  a  similar  nature,  to  explain  the  plans  of  the 
goremment,  and  furnish  general  information  on  the  management  of  trees. 

In  view  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  British  Columbia  through  the  starting 
c^f  fires  in  the  clearing  of  land,  your  board  at  its  meeting  on  October  27  last  passed  a 
resolution,  .which  was  transmitted  to  the  government  of  that  province,  suggesting  that 
tlie  Bush  Fires  Act  should  be  amended  so  as  to  prohibit  the  starting  of  fires  for  the 
clening  of  land  between  the  first  day  of  May  and  the  first  day  of  November  in  each 
year,  unless  a  special  permit  for  the  purpose  be  granted  by  the  forest  ranger  or  other 
c^r  appointed  for  I5ie  district  in  which  such  permission  is  asked. 

In  the  first  week  of  January  of  the  present  year,  a  forest  congress  was  held  at 
Washington,  which  was  attended  by  a  number  of  Canadian  representatives.  The 
congress  brought  together  some  four  hundred  people,  representing  not  only  the  scien- 
^fic  foresters  and  the  forest  enthusiasts,  but  practical  and  leading  men  in  the  lumber 
industry,  in  railroad  management,  in  mining,  in  irrigation  and  maimfactures,  men 
vhom  the  practical  necessities  of  the  case  had  forced  to  take  an  interest  in  forestry 
and  who  showed  by  their  presence  and  active  interest  that  forestry  is  no  lonffer  a  fad 
Imt  a  business  question  of  supreme  national  importance.  The  effect  of  this  meeting 
on  the  public  of  the  United  States  should  be  far-reaching  and  it  is  a  question  worthy 
of  consideration  as  to  whether  Olae  time  has  not  arrived  to  make  a  special  effort  of 
a  similar  nature  in  Canada. 
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A  committee  lepreeenting  your  board  waited  upon  His  Excelleocy  Earl  Grey 
recently  to  ask  him  to  be  kind  enough  to  act  as  patron  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation. His  Excellency  received  the  committee  most  graciously,  and  was  pleased  not 
only  to  consent  to  give  his  patronage,  but  far  exceeded  their  expectations  by  stating 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  do  anything  further  in  his  power  to  assist  the  work  of  the 
association,  and  suggeffted  that,  in  the  event  of  an  evening  meeting  being  held  in 
Ottawa  during  the  present  season  he  would  be  pleased  to  attend,  and  might  arrange  to 
have  it  held  at  Oovemment  House.  This  kindly  action  of  His  Excellency,  and  tho 
evidences  of  sympathy  with  movements  affecting  the  well-being  of  the  Dominion, 
should  give  him  a  high  place  in  the  respect  and  affection  of  Canadians,  and  especially 
of  the  members  of  the  Forestry  Association. 

The  thanks  of  the  Forestry  Association  are  due  to  the  press  for  their  interest  in 
its  work  and  the  notice  given  it  in  their  columns  from  time  to  time,  to  \he  railway 
companies  who  have  again  kindly  granted  single  fare  for  the  annual  meeting,  and  to 
kindred  societies  from  whom  assistance  has  been  received  in  various  ways. 

FBESmSNT's  ADDRESS. 

The  PfiEsmENT. — Gentlemen,  we  have  now  finished  the  formal  business  of  our 
meeting,  and  the  next  subject  on  the  programme  is  the  president's  address.  Cir- 
cumstances over  which  I  had  no  control  have  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  prepare  a 
written  address.  As  most  of  you  are  aware,  I  am  a  very  busy  man,  and  this  must 
be  my  excuse  for  not  coming  better  prepared  to  address  you. 

There  are,  however,  some  things  in  connection  with  forestry  generally  and  the 
particular  work  of  the  association  to  which  we  belong  as  to  which  I  would  like  to  say 
a  few  words. 

Before  entering  upon  the  business  which  claims  our  attention,  I  desire  to  con- 
gratulate myself  particularly  upon  the  fact  that  this  meeting,  over  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  preside,  is  being  held  in  the  ancient  capital  of  our  country.  There  are 
many  reasons  which  make  it  pleasurable  to  hold  the  meeting  in  the  old  city  of  Quebec. 
Here  is  the  birthplace  of  nearly  every  development  that  has  made  this  great  Dominion 
the  important  country  it  now  is.  Here  is  the  nursery  of  christian  missionary  work, 
of  exploration,  of  commercial  enterprise,  of  parliamentary  government,  and  of  educa- 
tion. Apropos  of  education,  let  me  say  how  delighted  we  are  to  have  with  us  this 
morning  so  distinguished  a  churchman  and  scholar  as  Monsignor  Laflamme,  who 
is  here  to  support  the  cause  and  take  part  in  our  deliberations.  His  presence  is  a 
compliment  to  us,  and  as  president  of  this  association  I  tender  to  him  its"  thanks  for 
the  honour  of  his  presence. 

Here,  too,  in  the  old  days  was  exhibited  that  martial  spirit  that  haf^  always  dis- 
tinguished the  two  races  from  which  we  are  spnmg,  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Gallic. 
These  races  met  in  the  shock  of  battle  not  very  far  from  where  we  are  assembled,  of 
which  battle  nothing  now  remains,  thank  God,  except  the  glorious  memories  of  the 
bravery  of  our  ancestors,  and  the  examples  of  the  great  leaders,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe, 
who  offered  up  their  lives  for  the  honour  of  their  countries.  After  what  I  have  said, 
it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add  that  when  we,  the  sons  of  Canada,  come  to  this  an- 
cient city,  we  feel  that  our  feet  are  upon  hallowed  ground. 

I  must  also  say  how  greatly  indebted  we  are  to  the  Quebec  Forestry  Association 
for  all  the  kindness  and  courtesy  it  has  displayed,  and  for  making  such  excellent 
arrangements  for  the  holding  of  this  meeting,  and  to  the  city  council  of  Quebec  I 
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desire  to  express  our  thanks  for  having  placed  at  our  disposal  its  beautiful  council 
chamber. 

Li  connection  with  the  subject  of  forestry,  we  are  at  once  reminded  that  here, 
during  the  Erench  regime,  were  promulgated  the  first  timber  regulations  made  on  the 
continent  of  America,  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  some  of  the  questions  and 
di£calties  that  confronted  the  earliest  rulers  of  this  land  have  persisted  during  all 
the  years  since,  and  are  as  live  and  difficult  questions  to-day  as  they  were  hundreds 
of  years  ago, — for  instance,  the  question  of  the  right  pf  settlers  to  take  timber  for 
building  purposes,  to  cut  and  dispose  of  timber  required  in  clearing  their  land  for 
coltivation.  In  fact  we  have,  running  through  the  crown  timber  regulations  of  the 
provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  like  a  golden  thread,  certain  principles  that  were 
formulated  hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  this  is  a  very  curious  as  well  as  interesting 
fact 

^ow,  coming  to  the  formation  of  forestry  associations  on  this  continent,  I  think 
the  first  impetus  given  to  anything  of  this  kind  was  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  city  of 
Montreal  in  the  year  1,882,  which  was  the  first  meeting  in  connection  with  forestry 
n&tters  held  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.   The  good  seed  sown  at  that  meeting  and 
it  the  meeting  of  the  Forestry  Association  held  in  this  city  in  the  year  1890,  at  which 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present,  has  taken  root  and  grown  to  proportions  upon 
wHch  we  may  fairly  congratulate  ourselves.   A  reference  has  been  made  by  some  of 
*j3t  pievioua  speakers  to  the  kind  interest  tfdcen  in  our  work  by  the  present  Governor 
GenenL  This  recalls  to  my  mind  that  Lord  Stanley,  now  Earl  of  Derby,  when  Gov- 
enor  General,  attended  the  sessions  of  our  meeting  in  1890,  and  commended  us  for 
the  important  work  in  which  we  were  engaged.  From  1890  down  to  1900  nothing  was 
done  in  the  direction  of  creating  a  distinctly  Canadian  forestry  association,  though 
the  American  association  had  come  into  existence  and  many  of  us  were  members  of 
it.  In  the  latter  year,  however,  Mr.  Stewart,  who  has  done  so  much  for  forestry  in 
Canada,  took  in  hand  the  formation  and  organization  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation.  It  was  established  in  Ottawa,  and  since  then  has  been  progressing,  slowly, 
I  T^^zet  to  say,  but  still  progressing  along  the  lines  we  had  marked  out  for  the  society. 

The  importance  of  the  objects  the  association  had  in  view  was  clearly  understood 
V  those  who  brought  it  to  life.  '  Those  of  us  who  took  an  interest  in  forestry  knew 
Jke  enormous  forest  wealth  of  the  provinces  of  this  Dominion,  that  we  had  forest 
resources  which,  if  i^en  care  of,  were  sufficient  to  provide  large  revenues  for  public 
purpoees  for  an  indefinite  time,  provided  they  were  protected,  conserved,  and  the  tim- 
ber was  diH>osed  of  upon  sound  public  principles.    This  association  hoped,  amongst 
other  tilings,  to  impress  upon  the  various  governments  interested  the  wisdom  of  taking 
steps  to  protect  and  husband  the  forest  wealth  entrusted  to  their  care  by  a  beneficent 
Providence.    Particularly  we  felt  that  much  might  be  done  to  prevent  the  great 
detraction  of  timber  incident  to  forest  fires.    Experience  had  taught  us  that  when 
a  forest  fire  gets  fairly  started  it  would  be  impossible  for  even  an  army  of  mjen  to 
sapprees  it,  but  we  knew  that  much  could  be  done  to  prevent  the  starting  of  forest 
ires  if  some  system  were  devised  which  would  inculcate  a  spirit  of  care  in  the  use  of 
£re  on  the  part  of  settlers,  hunters,  lumbermen,  explorers  and  others  who  might  be  in 
the  fomt  during  the  dry  summer  season.   It  was  thought  that  by  placing  a  number 
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of  men,  to  be  called  fire  rangers,  at  various  points  in  the  forest  during  the  hot  sum- 
mer, whose  duty  it  would  be  to  post  up  copies  of  the  Fire  Act  and  distribute  copies 
of  the  same  to  parties  with  whom  they  came  in  contact,  pointing  out  to  them  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  and  the  terrible  loss  that  might  be  entailed  by  their  carelessness 
in  the  use  of  fire,  that  people  might  be  educated  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibility,  and 
that  eventually  sympathy  would  be  enlisted  and  losses  by  fire  materially  lessened. 

This  fire-ranging  system  was  first  put  in  operation  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
and  on  a  very  small  scale.  It  met  with  great  success  and  approval,  and  ultimately 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  all  the  provincial  governments  except  that  of  British 
Columbia  followed  the  lead  of  Ontario,  as  indeed  did  nearly  all  the  states  of  the 
Union  with  very  few  exceptions,  until  it  came  about  that  the  system  inaugurated  in 
Ontario  has  spread  over  the  whole  North  American  continent,  with  the  result  that  a 
marvellous  decrease  has  taken  place  in  the  destruction  of  timber  by  forest  fires. 

In  addition  to  preserving  the  forest  from  destruction  by  fire,  there  was  borne  in 
mind  the  necessity  for  preserving  the  equable  flow  of  the  great  rivers.  We  hoped  to 
impress  upon  the  various  governments  the  necessity. of  preserving  the  waterBheds 
from  denudation.  I  need  not  amplify  for  you  the  dreadful  things  that  occur  in  a 
country  where  the  headwaters  of  a  large  river  are  denuded  of  timber.  You  know  the 
floods  and  torrents  that  occur  instead  of  the  regular  flow  of  water  which  exists  when 
the  heads  of  the  streams  are  kept  covered  with  forest  growth. 

Then  there  was  the  desire  to  protect  the  denizens  of  the  forest,  the  game  and  birds. 
It  would  be  a  sad  day  indeed  for  us  if  the  animal  and  bird  life  of  the  Canadian  forests 
were  destroyed.  There  is  nothing  that  affords  man  greater  pleasure  or  excitement  than 
to  see  in  the  forest  some  of  the  larger  of  the  wild  animals.  Even  the  squirrel  calls  up 
a  spirit  of  humour  when  we  see  him  running  about  enjoying  himself  to  the  very  full. 
Then  consider  the  beauties  of  the  Canadian  forest.  I  do  not  know  what  experience 
of  forest  life  some  of  you  gentlemen  may  have  had,  but  in  my  youth  I  played  Indian 
for  several  years.  The  forest  was  my  home  winter  and  summer,  and  to  this  day,  and 
at  any  hour  of  the  day,  I  can  lay  my  memory  tribute  for  scenes  that  make  me  long 
to  be  lost  once  more  to  civilization,  a  stranger  to  worry,  to  work  and  to  noise.  When 
I  call  up  the  scenes  I  have  witnessed  as  I  floated  in  a  bark  canoe  along  myriad  streams 
and  lakes  innumerable,  their  shores  clothed  in  living  green  from  the  highest  hills  to 
the  waters'  marge,  not  a  scar  or  mark  of  fire  visible,  the  whole^  landscape  absolutely 
perfect,  wholly  quiet,  and  inexpressibly  lovely,  just  as  it  came  from  nature's  hands, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  nature's  beautiful  works,  and  then  think  of  the  dread 
probability  of  this  earthly  paradise  being  blotted  out  and  burned  into  a  blackened 
waste  by  the  carelessness  or  folly,  or  worse,  of  man,  I  am  stirred  to  my  innermost 
depths  witii  the  desire  to  prevent  such  sacrilege,  and  I  have  motive  enough,  putting 
everything  else  aside,  to  enlist  me  in  the  cause  of  forest  preservation. 

Protection  from  forest  fires  is  one  of  the  most  important  matters  looking  in  the 
direction  of  the  preservation  of  the  timber,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  one.  An- 
other is  the  prevention  of  settlement  or  squatting  on  lands,  which  are  rough  and 
unsuitable  for  farming,  but  which  have  valuable  timber  growing  upon  them.  Frankly, 
there  is  no  more  difficult  question  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  Crown 
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lands  in  Ontario  than  this,  because  it  not  only  raises  the  question  of  the  protection 
of  timber  on  Crown  lands,  but  the  more  difficult  one  of  the  relations  between  the 
timber  licensees  and  the  settlers. 

In  the  old  days  the  only  timber  that  had  any  great  value  to  the  licensees  was  the 
pine,  and  as  we  kept  settlers  out  of  the  pine  territory  the  lumbermen  were  fairly  well 
satisfied  Now,  however,  the  position  is  changed.  Almost  every  tree  that  grows  in 
our  forests  has  taken  on  a  value,  and  consequently  the  settler  is  anxious  to  get  hold 
of  a  lot  from  which  he  may  realize  $300,  $400  or  $500  for  the  timber,  to  assist  him  in 
making  a  start  on  his  farm.  If  settlers  were  always  bona  fide  in  their  intentions  it 
vould  not  be  so  bad,  but  in  many  cases  the  desire  appears  to  be  to  get  hold  of  the 
timber  and  dispose  of  it  without  any  intention  of  making  a  permanent  home.  While 
te  have  been  exercising  great  care  in  connection  with  this  aspect  of  affairs,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  completely  satisfy  either  the  settlers  or  the  lumbermen,  and  I  suppose 
it  would  be  considered  by  some  that  this  is  an  evidence  that  we  have  been  doing  what 
is  pretty  nearly  right. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  some  attempt  made  to  draw  a  line  between 
where  the  lands  are  unsuitable  for  settlement  and  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  success- 
ful fanning,  or  build  up  a  farming  district,  and  the  lands  that  are  suitable  for  farm- 
ing purposes,  and  to  say,  and  stand  firmly  there,  that  we  will  not  allow  settlers  to 
go  on  lands  that  are  not  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes.  It  is  a  mistaken  kindness 
to  allow  settlers  to  go  into  a  country  where  they  cannot  hope  to  succeed  as  farmers, 
bat  can  only  eke  out  a  living  for  a  few  years  by  selling  the  timber,  after  which  they 
iHDore  to  some  place  eke,  leaving  the  debris  on  the  ground  behind  them.  I  think  it 
vonld  be  a  proper  thing  for  this  association  to  pass  a  resolution  upon  this  matter,  so 
«s  to  again  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  tiie  governments,  that  the  question  might  be 
coisidered  by  them. 

Then  I  wish  to  say  something  about  the  danger  to  the  forests  incident  to  railway 
construction.  This  matter  was  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  board  of  directors, 
Mid  properly  so,  because  we  are  about  to  build  another  transcontinental  railway,  which 
^  run  through  the  forest  for  a  long  distance  in  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec. 
We  in  Ontario  have  been  building  a  railway  from  Lake  Kipissing  to  Lake  Temis- 
caning,  which  is  intended  to  be  extended  farther  north  until  it  joins  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Company  has  been  building  a  branch  line  from  a 
?'jmt  near  Sudbury  down  south  through  the  Crown  lands  of  Ontario  to  Byng  Inlet, 
la  order  to  secure  supervision  and  protection  where  railway  construction  is  going  on, 
have  required,  in  Ontario,  that  any  railway  company  building  a  line,  as  soon  as 
itey  coDunenoe  the  work  of  construction,  must  put  on  fire  rangers,  and  we,  that  is  the 
Crown  Lands  Department,  are  to  say  how  many  rangers  are  to  be  put  on  and  appoint 
or  remove  them  if  they  are  not  doing  their  work  properly,  but  the  railway  company 
has  to  pay  their  time  and  expenses.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Kailway  cheerfully 
acceded  to  these  regulatdons,  end  we  have  had  men  upon  their  line  of  construction 
Airing  ^tkd  past  year,  whose  services  were  paid  for  by  the  railway.  When  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  commences  to  be  built,  so  far  as  it  runs  through  the  province  of 
Ontario,  and  I  think  from  the  policy  of  the  Dominion  government,  in  other  parts  of 
Canada,  an  efficient  system  of  fire-ranging  will  be  put  in  force  along  that  line,  so  that 
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ample  protection  against  fire  may  be  given — indeed  we  shall  insist  upon  thisi  Mj. 
Joly  de  Lotbinidre  'will  remember  that  last  year  we  had  some  discussion  upon  this 
question  of  railways.  Now,  I  want  to  say  for  his  information  than  upon  the  Temis- 
caming  and  Northern  Ontaario  Railway  we  have  tried  the  ezpexi<meBit  of  supplying 
our  fire  rangers  with  velocipedes.  We  place  the  rangers  six  miles  apart,  with  instruc- 
tions to  follow  each  train  through  their  section  on  the  velocipedes,  particularly  the 
construction  trains,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  fires  caused  by  sparks  thrown 
by  the  locomotives  or  from  coal  dropping  from  the  ash  pans  attaining  any  serious 
proportions.  I  think  if  a  similar  policy  is  pursued  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  and 
other  railways  running  through  the  rear  parts  of  the  province,  the  result  will  be  as 
satisfactory  as  it  has  been  on  the  Temiscaming  and  Northern  Ontario  road,  where 
last  year  we  did  not  lose  $10  worth  of  timber,  although  the  road  was  being  constructed 
through  one  of  the  best  pineries  of  the  province. 

I  need  not  pursue  in  detail  the  different  questions  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 
Taken  as  a  whole  tiie  great  object  of  the  existence  of  this  society  has  been  to  educate 
the  people  in  connection  with  the  protection  of  the  forest  wealth  of  our  country.  One 
great  means  of  doing  so  is  by  having  gentlemen  of  experience,  and  experts  in  their 
various  lines  of  business,  read  papers  at  meetings  of  this  institution.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing particularly  of  scientific  men,  but  of  lumbermen  who  know  the  practical  difficul- 
ties and  other  gentlemen  who  have  given  the  subject  of  forest  preservation  careful 
attention.  Then  we  have  discussions  on  these  papfers,  as  I  hope  we  shall  have  upon 
papers  read  at  this  meeting,  and  by  the  publicaftion  of  the  proceedings  of  this  society 
in  which  the  papers  read  and  the  discussions  upon  them  will  be  found,  we  hope  to 
create  a  public  sentiment  which  will  assist  the  governments  in  taking  an  intelligent 
care  of  the  forest  wealth  of  the  country.  In  the  early  history  of  this  association  some 
lumbermen  had  the  idea  that  it  was  a  society  of  faddists  bound  upon  advancing  their 
ideas,  which  were  regarded  as  wholly  impracticable,  and  merely  intended  to  be  talked 
about.  This,  of  course,  was  a  mistaken  view,  and  we  have  won  our  way  against  this 
opinion,  until  to-day  we  are  able  to  say  that  some  of  the  most  prominent  lumbermen 
in  the  country  are  members  of  this  association,  and  are  assistimg  us  in  every  possible 
way  to  build  up  a  sound  public  opinion  upon  this  whole  question. 

The  question  of  the  creation  of  large  forest  reserves  is  another  matter  that  has 
engaged  our  attention.  This  is  a  policy  that  must  commend  itself  to  every  govern- 
ment having  large  areas  of  public  lands,  sections  of  which  are  suitable  for  nothing 
but  the  growing  of  timber.  It  is  a  policy  which  has  commended  itself  to  most  of  the 
provincial  governments,  and  indeed  to  the  Dominion  government.  In  Ontario, 
British  Columbia,  Quebec  and  the  North-west  there  has  been  set  apart  already  as 
forest  reserves  nearly  nineteen  million  acres  of  land.  In  the  province  of  Ontario  we 
have  set  apart  some  seven  million  acres.  In  the  province  of  Manitoba,  I  understand, 
there  are  three  and  a  half  million  acres.  In  British  Columbia  there  are  six  hundred 
and  twenty-four  thousand  acres.  In  Quebec,  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
acres.  In  all,  as  I  said,  there  are  somewheire  between  eighteen  million  and  nineteen 
million  acres,  which  have  been  set  apart  absolutely  as  forest  reserves  from  which  it 
is  intended  to  exclude  settlement.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  exclude  the  public  alto- 
gether, because  we  wish  to  make  these  reserves,  under  proper  restrictions,  play  gn*ounds 
for  the  people,  as  well  as  to  protect  aaid  conserve  the  timber  growing  upon  them. 
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Another  question  is  that  of  reforestation.  This  is  a  matter  which  does  not  appeal 
verj  strongly  to  the  average  man  in  Canada.  We  seem  to  have  such  an  illimitable 
area  of  forest  in  this  country  that  it  hae  been  thought  we  can  never  get  rid  of  our 
timber,  and  the  idea  has  been  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  bother  with  reforestation. 
In  my  early  days  in  the  back  oountry  the  trees  were  regarded  as  the  enemies,  if  I  may 
so  put  it,  of  the  settler,  who  made  war  upon  them,  cut  them  down  and  burned  them 
up,  so  that  he  might  clear  his  land  and  grow  crops.  This  feeling  still  prevails  in  the 
rear  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  early  days  I  speak  of,  the  timber  other  than  pine 
hid  no  ^lue,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  done  with  it  by  the  settlers  was  to  bum  it  up 
ssd  get  It  out  of  the  way.  ^  Now  every  kind  of  timber,  owing  to  railway  construction 
and  the  development  of  pulp  and  paper  industries,  has  a  value,  and  settlers  are  able 
Vi  sell  their  timber  other  than  pine  for  sufficient  to  start  them  out  in  a  good  way  on 
tbeir  farms,  instead  of  burning  it  up  as  they  used  to  do.  The  fact  remains  that 
refoiQstatiQn  has  not  as  yet  taken  any  great  hold  upon  the  people  of  this  country.  I 
suppose  we  may  expect  to  see  something  done  in  this  direction  later  on.  At  the  pre- 
set time,  beyond  what  has  been  done  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  at  Ghielph  in  con- 
HMtion  with  the  growing  of  young  trees  which  may  be  distributed  to  the  farmers  and 
otheiB  who  desire  to  replant,  we  cannot  point  to  any  progress. 

As  one  of  the  representatives  of  this  association  who  attended  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  American  Forestry  Association  at  Washington,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  never  was 
QOi«  pleased  in  my  life  than  I  was  to  see  the  magnificent  meeting  held  there.  The 
^^^ssident  of  the  United  States  we  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  active  supporters  of 
a  forest  polioy.   He  was  kind  enough  to  come  down  to  one  of  the  theatres  and  address 
tl»e  association  for  an  hour  or  more  upon  the  subject  of  '  The  Forest  Wealth  of  the 
^'^ti(m,'  and  I  never  listened  to  a  more  forcible  exposition  of  that  question  than  I  had 
pleasure  of  hearing  from  that  eminent  man  upon  that  occasion.  From  some  of  tho 
J^iwident's  remarks  I  found  that  they  had  the  same  classes  of  questions  to  deal  witli 
taat  we  have  in  this  country,  and  he  was  very  strong  and  outspoken  upon  the  ques- 
QOD  of  people  taking  up  lands  merely  for  the  purpose  of  skinning  the  timber,  and 
^d  he  was  agsHilist  that  class  all  day  and  every  day.  It  was  only  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
•2gton,  and  under  the  circumstances  that  prevailed  there,  that  we  could  have  had  such 
ible  and  representative  men  present.   The  head  of  the  American  Forestry  Bureau,  Mr, 
Pinchot,  perhaps  the  strongest  man  in  forestry  matters  on  the  continent,  did  everything 
^  could  to  make  the  meeting  a  success  and  was  backed  up  and  supported  by  the  in- 
^f-nce  of  the  President.   The  govemmeint  brought  their  experts  from  their  different 
'  rwt  reserves.    We  had  the  engineers  of  the  most  important  railways,  minibg  ex- 
r«rt3,  men  interested  in  irrigation — almost  every  interest  that  has  to  do  with  the  use 
T  growth  of  timber  was  represented  at  this  mee»ting,  and  the  views  of  the  varied  in- 
*««l8  were  voiced  by  able  papers  read  by  practical  and  representative  men.  It 
''^•as,  taking  it  altogether,  Ihe  most  instructive  meeting  I  ever  attended,  and  I  tEink  a 
mt£t  deal  of  good  will  flow  from  it  as  fair  as  the  United  States  is  ooncemed,  and  the 
iiispiration  given  us  who  were  there  from  Canada  was,  oin  our  return  home,  to  etndea- 
▼onr  to  create  a  strong  sentiment  in  this  country  along  tlie  lines  advocated  at  that 
meeting,  and  if  ^possible  to  bring  about  a  meeting  on  similar  lines  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canii^a. 
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I  have  about  covered  the  gn^ound  that  I  intended,  but  before  I  sit  down  I  wish 
to  say  that  while  we  are  here  as  business  men  for  the  transaction  of  business  we  ought 
not  to  forget  the  friendships  we  have  formed,  many  of  which  will  endure  for  our  lives. 
This  being  so,  we  cannot  but  regret  when  any  of  those  with  whom  we  have  been  asso- 
ciated at  meetings  of  this  kind  are  called  away.  During  the  last  year  this  association 
has  sustained  a  tremendous  loss  by  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Bertram.    Mr.  Bertram 
did  not  need  to  cotncem  himself  with  a^ytliing  except  the  cutting  of  his  timber  and 
the  marketing  of  it.   He  had  good  limits,  remote  from  settlement,  and  indeed  every- 
thing that  went  to  make  up  a  successful  lumbering  property.    He  was  a  practical 
lumberman ;  he  was  indeed  a  strong  man,  well  armed,  but  being  a  public  spirited  mau 
of  immense  intelligence  he  chose  to  interest  himself  in  forestry.    He  was  a  regular 
attendant  at  our  meetings,  and  by  his  wise  counsel  assisted  the  work  of  this  associa- 
tion. There  was  no  man  in  all  our  body  Who  was  better  equipped  as  a  member  o^  such 
an  association.   Those  of  you  who  were  present  at  the  last  meeting  will  temember  a 
litttle  by-play  that  took  place  just  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  between  Mr.  Bertram 
and  myself.  He  objected  to  re-electing  men  who  had  already  served  as  president,  and 
talked  about  us  'old  fellows.'  I  said,  '  Speak  for  yourself;  I  do  not  admit  that  I  am 
an  old  fellow.'  He  said,  *  I  feel  as  young  as  you  do.'   Since  then,  to  our  great  sorrow, 
he  has  been  removed  by  death,  and  we  shall  see  his  face  no  more.   He  was,  above  all 
things,  a  representative  Canadian,  a  man  who  loved  his  country,  and  who  was  deter- 
mined to  assert  his  country's  rights  in  every  particular.   It  was  perhaps  more  owinif 
to  his  exertions  than  to  the  exertions  of  any  other  half  dozen  men  that  the  provin€» 
of  Ontario  determined  that  its  sawlogs  should  not  go  out  to  feed  mills  in  the  United 
States.  If  Mr.  Bertram  had  never  done  anything  but  that,  he  would  have  left  an  «- 
during  mark  upon  the  history  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  forests  of  this  country. 

Then  we  have  also  lost  Prof.  Muldrew,  who  was  a  well-read  man  of  unquestioned 
ability  on  matters  connected  with  forestry.  He  had  gone  to  the  Guelph  school  to  take 
up  forestry  matters  there.   He  was  cut  down  suddenly  in  the  very  prime  of  lifa 

Col.  Higginson,  I  did  not  have  l^e  pleasure  of  knowing  so  well,  but  he  waa  an 
estimable  gentleman,  taking  a  great  interest  in  forestry  matters.  There  is  just  one 
ether  man  who  has  been  called  away  whose  death  was  a  great  loss  to  this  association 
and  to  myself  personally,  because  he  was  one  of  the  closest  friends  I  had,  and  I  think 
one  of  the  most  upright,  honest  men  that  ever  lived.  I  refer  to  the  late  W.  C.  Cald- 
well, who  represented  the  county  of  Lanark  for  many  years.  Straight  and  upright  in 
every  respect,  one  cannot  think  of  him  without  believing  that  the  country  was  the 
Letter  for  his  having  lived. 

Then  we  must  all  regret  the  affliction  that  has  come  to  our  honoured  piesident^ 
Sir  Henri  Joly  de  Lotbiniere  and  his  family  in  the  death  of  Lady  Joly.  We  all  love  Sir 
Henri,  and  we  believe  that  his  name  will  be  remembered  for  the  good  work  he  haa 
done  as  long  as  trees  grow  in  this  country.  He  has  our  sincere  sympathy  in  the  afiiic- 
tion  that  has  befallen  him. 

Gentlemen,  my  remarks  have  been  somewhat  disjointed.  I  have  pried  to  speak  to 
you  of  the  different  interests  of  the  association,  and  what  we  are  hoping  to  do.  Be- 
fore I  conclude  I  wish  to  express  the  hope  that  the  good  work  that  we  have  brought  to 
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life  will  not  be  allowed  to  die,  but  on  the  contrary  be  largely  extended.  Every  exertioi 
oufirfat  to  be  made  to  enlarge  our  membership.  We  have  only  some  600  members 
wbereas  in  this  great  Dominion,  considering  the  objects  we  have  in  view,  we  oughi 
to  have  a  membership  of  as  many  thousands.  The  way  to  enlarge  our  membership  h 
£or  every  one  of  us  to  exert  himself  with  our  friends  and  acquaintances  and  endea 
irour  to  induce  them  to  become  members.  If  this  is  done,  I  hope  by  the  time  of  oui 
next  meetinfiT  we  shall  have  three  or  four  times  the  membership  we  have  at  present. 

In  the  absence  of  Professor  R.  W.  Brock,  of  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  th^ 
paper  prepared  by  him  on  '  Forest  Fires  in  British  Columbia '  was  read  by  Boland  D 
Orai^,  of  tbe  Dominion  Forestry  Branch. 
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FOREST  FIRES  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 


Professor  R  W.  Brock,  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ont. 


I  appreciate  very  higiily  the  honour  conferred  upon  me  by  the  Forestry  Associa- 
tion in  inviting  me  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  at  Quebec,  and  to  present  a  paper 
on -forest  fires  in  British  Columbia.  It  is  with  regret  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  do 
either.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  contributed  my  mite  toward  furthering  the  good 
work  of  this  association  and  to  have  assisted  ii^  emphasizing  the  seriousness  of  the 
question  of  forest  fires.  It  is  a  subject  important  in  all  our  forest  areas,  but  particu- 
larly so  in  British  Columbia,  for  here  the  forest  represents  such  a  large  public  asset, 
and  the  natural  conditions  render  it  so  liable  to  destructive  fires. 

Much  as  I  would  have  liked  to  have  given  this  subject  adequate  treatment,  and 
to  have  taken  part  in  its  discussion,  stress  of  otlier  work  compels  me  to  confine  myself 
to  a  few  random  notes. 

Any  one  travelling  through  the  province  is  at  once  struck  by  the  beauty  and  value 
of  the  timber,  and  no  less  by  the  terrible  havoc  wrought  upon  it  by  forest  fires.  Bri- 
tish Columbia  consists  of  a  belt  of  alpine  country,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  rela- 
tively narrow  strip  of  dissected  plateau-like  country.  The  province  as  a  whole  may 
be  said  to  be  forest-clad,  but  the  growth  of  trees  is  more  luxuriant  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  mountain  ranges,  and  the  interior  plateau  *  contains  wide  stretches  of 
open  grass-covered  hills  and  valleys.  The  higher  mountain  ranges  rise  above  the  tree 
line  and  merchantable  timber  is  confined  to  the  valleys  and  up  the  mountain  sides  to 
a  limited  height.  Many  of  the  smaller  valleys  are  too  steep  and  narrow  to  furnish 
valuable  timber  or  much  of  any  kind. 

Ifi  any  country  where  nature  deals  bountifully  in  respect  to  a  product  we  are  veiy 
apt  to  consider  such  natural  wealth  inexhaustible,  but  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  forest  wealth  is  in  the  str'ictest  sense  limited.  While  British 
Columbia  has  in  the  aggregate  a  vast  supply  of  timber,  it  is  apparent  when  one  con- 
that  she  can  ill  afford  to  pay  the  heavy,  almost  annual  tax  levied  by  the  forest  fire, 
siders  the  inroads  that  will  be  made  upon  it  with  the  increased  markets  of  the  future 

To  make  matters  worse,  on  account  of  the  rugged,  mountainous  character  of  the 
country,  the  only  timber  that  is  available  and  that  has  an  immediate  market  value 
is  that  which  is  near  transportation,  and  for  the  same  reason  a  great  deal  of  such 
transportation  must  be  along  artificial  lines,  that  are  necessarily  very  slowly  de- 
veloped, yet  it  is  in  precisely  such  localities,  near  transportation,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
fires  rage.  I  have  not  figures  to  show  what  percentage  of  such  favourably  located 
timber  is  actually  destroyed  and  what  percentage  actually  harvested,  but  I  do  know 
that  the  percentage  lost  must  be  appallingly  large,  and  that  unless  active  steps  are 
taken  to  prevent  this  destruction  only  a  relatively  small  amount  of  the  timber  now 
standing  will  ever  reach  the  market. 

The  natural  conditions  are  favourable  for  fires.  The  interior  plateau  is  a  notably 
dry  belt,  and  during  the  long  sunmier  months  everything  is  dried  to  the  inflamma- 
bility of  kindling.  Over  a  large  area  of  British  Columbia  the  precipitation  is  erratic. 
Several  wet  summers  induce  a  luxuriant  growth  of  vegetation,  including  a  ricl^growth 
3f  moss.  Then  comes  a  dry  season,  when  for  perhaps  three  months  the  strong  Bri- 
tish Columbia  sun  scorches  uninterruptedly,  drying  the  whole  undergrowth  and  moss 
to  tinder.  A  large  proportion  of  the  forest  growth  is  resinous.  The  configuration  of 
the  country  and  the  regular  air  currents  create  a  i)owerful  and  most  effective  draught. 
There  is,  however,  one  good  feature,  the  fire  is  usually  confined  to  the  valley  or  moun- 
♦^ain  slope  on  which  it  starts,  though  if  there  be  a  low  pass  at  the  head  of  the  valley 
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it  may  cross  over  to  the  opposite  slope.  The  humt  areas  are  therefore  usually  re- 
stricted in  dimensions,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  are  discouragin^ly  numerous.  So 
numerous  are  the  Bres  in  a  dry  season  that  the  whole  countryside  may  be  buried 
under  a  dense  imll  of  smoke.  Laat  summer  in  the  Lardeau-Duncan  diBtrict>  where  I 
was  engaged  in  field  work,  no  topographical  work  could  be  done  during  the  whole  of 
August  and  September.  Often  objects,  no  matter  how  large,  were  invisible  a  hundred 
yards  away. 

The  extent  of  the  damage  done  to  the  timber  by  fires  varies.  Occasionally  a  fire 
may  bum  out  the  underbrush  without  absolutely  destroying  the  timber,  and'  such 
standing  timber  may  remain  sound  for  years.  The  Cascade  river,  near  Banff,  was 
swept  by  fire  twenty-five  years  ago.  Some  of  the  burnt  timber  is  still  standing,  but 
most  is  now  down.  Professor  J.  C.  Gwillim  informs  me  that  it  is  still  so  sound  as  to 
be  used  for  timbering  the  coal  mines.  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson,  in  1B86,  speaks  of  the  upper 
7alley  of  the  south  fork  of  She^  creek  being  a  desolation  of  bleached  fire-killed  tim- 
ber. In  1904  some  of  .this  was  still  standing,  and  a  large  amount  sound. 

In  a  dry  season  like  last  the  fire  is  apt  to  consume  everything.  Last  summer  I 
climbed  up  a  hillside  through  fine  green  timber,  and  about  a  we^  later  came  down 
*Jie  same  place  wading  knee-deep  in  ashes.  Not  a  vestige  of  anything  combustible  on 
or  in  the  soil  had  been  left.  The  hillside  was  as  bare  as  the  bottom  of  an  alkali  pond. 
I  ran  across  several  fires  that  had  been  equally  thorough. 

When  a  fire  gets  well  under  way  only  a  protracted  wet  spell  will  stop  it.  So  long 
the  interior  of  rotten  logs  and  the  roots  remain  dry  it  will  smoulder  until  condi- 
tions are  once  more  favourable,  when  it  will  again  break  forth. 


^ot  all  the  fires  originate  through  human  agency.  Electric  storms  are  an  im- 
portant source.  In  1903  during  one  thunderstorm  I  saw  through  the  door  of  the  tent 
four  files  start,  and  altogether  from  the  camp  I  counted  eight.  Fortunately  this 
^torm  was  succeeded  by  several  days  of  heavy  rain,  so  that  little  damage  was  done. 
Electric  storms  unaccompanied  by  rain  are  not  unknown  in  the  high  mountains  dur- 
the  dry  season.  One  summer  we  had  to  strike  camp  and  rush  for  safety  from  a 
^Je  which  suddenly  and  without  warning  was  started  by  an  electric  discharge  from  a 
ciear  sky,  and  which  rapidly  enveloi)ed  the  whole  mountain  side.  I  have  frequently 
^en  traces  of  such  fires.  So  far  as  my  observations  go,  such  storms  are  usually  con- 
ned to  the  higher  altitudes.  Here  the  timber  is  isolated  in  groves,  so  that  such  fires 
'h  not  usually  become  large. 

The  greater  number  of  the  destructive  fires  are  started  by  human  agencies.  If 
proof  of  this  were  needed  it  would  be  furnished  by  the  fact  that  on  the  whole  the 
^^w*  imatures  and  is  preserved  until  man — white  man  and  his  retinue — gets  into  a 
•listrict,  and  then  the  destruction  greatly  exceeds  the  natural  recuperative  powers  of 
tbe  forest 

Host  of  the  fires  started  by  man  are  not  accidental,  but  the  result  of  gross,  often 
wilful,  carelessness,  and  not  a  few  of  deliberate  intent.  In  dry  seasons,  when  the  grass 
and  moss  are  like  tinder,  a  match  thrown  down,  especially  a  wax  one,  is  a  source  of 
^VigeT.  Camp  fires  even  when  extinguished  with  water  may  still  smoulder  in  rotten 
^•gs,  mould  or  roots,  and  eventually  break  forth. 

Smudges  built  for  horses  during  the  fly  season  are  a  more  fruitful  source  of  fires, 
for  they  are  generally  built  large,  so  as  to  require  little  attention,  and  to  accommo- 
*late  a  large  bunch  of  animals.  An  increase  or  change  in  the  wind  during  the  day 
^y  start  a  fire  that  before  it  receives  attention  is  quite  beyond  control.  It  is  of 
corae  during  the  dry  season  that  such  smudges  are  required.  In  1902  I  came  upon 
a  very  destructive  fire  in  the  Boundary  district  that  had  originated  in  this  way.  The 
5aiDe  season,  from  the  top  of  a  mountain  on  which  we  were  taking  a  survey  station, 

saw  a  spark  from  a  locomotive  start  a  fire  in  the  dry  grass.  Shortly  after  the.  sec- 
tion gang  passed  it  on  their  way  home.   In  five  minutes  they  could  have  put  it  out. 
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Tw9  days  after  all  the  men  available  were  out  trying  to  prevent  this  fire  from  burning 
the  railway  trestles,  even  the  men  from  the  mines  having  to  be  turned  over  to  this  task. 
A  number  of  fires  are  raised  in  this  way. 


Fire  is  wholly  used  for  clearing  land  for  buildings,  ranches,  railway  and  othtr 
rights  of  way,  and  these  fires  are  often  set  at  the  time  when  the  least  possible  amoant 
of  labour  will  be  entailed — ^that  is  to  say,  right  through  the  dry  season.  Were  it  ne- 
cessary I  could  give  instances  of  fires  started  in  this  way  down  to  the  end  of  last 
season,  but  since  so  many  companies  and  individuals  have  sinned  in  this  manner, 
there  is  no  need  to  particularize.  Such  fires  are  not  primarily  intended  to  destroy 
large  areas  of  fomt,  jthough  it  seems  to  be  a  matter 'of  little  concern  if  they  do,  but  I 
am  convinced  that  fires  are  started  by  individuals  with  the  express  purpose  of  clear* 
ing  the  timber  off  large  areas  in  order  to  facilitate  prospecting.  'Phis  mode  of  defor- 
estation is  quite  generally  approved  of  by  those  interested  in  the  discovery  of  minerals. 
I  have  learned  this  from  widespread  intercourse  with  such  individuals,  who  are  con- 
vinced that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  Last  summer  when  we  first  observed  the 
smoke  of  forest  fires,  a  mam  remarked  to  me  that  he  knew  where  ibe  first  fire  would  be^ 
and  sure  enough  that  was  one  of  the  first.  It  is  needless  to  say  it  was  a  locality  where 
there  was  reason  to  believe  good  prospects  could  be  located.  Of  the  score  or  more  fires 
which  came  under  my  notice  last  summer,  I  don't  suppose  thitt  more  than  a  couple 
were  located  where  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  desired  to  have  the  ground  laid  bare. 
When  the  general  opinion  is  not  hostile  to  such  action,  it  must  be  r^^arded  as  more 
than  a  coincidence  that  the  fires  should  clear  just  the  ground  that  is  supposed  to  be 
mineralized.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  every  case  the  fires  weire  delibbrately  set^ 
but  such  views  tend  to  carelessness  and  prevent  whole-hearted  efforts  at  extinction. 

When  a  fire  is  burning  in  the  vicinity,  back-fires  are  often  set  with  the  alleged 
purpose  of  checking^  the  fire  in  a  particular  direction.  It  may  happen  that  these  back- 
fires make 'desired  clearings,  and  also  that  they  become  more  destructive  than  the 
original  fire.  It  is  not  alone  the  lumbering  industry  that  suffers.  Many  of  the  low- 
grade  mines,  and  in  British  Columbia  these  will  probably  out-number  the  high-grade, 
can  only  be  worked  if  costs  are  low,  and  timber  is  one  of  the  important  items  of  cost. 
A  forest  of  timber  goes  into  a  large  mine.  If  the  timber  cannot  be  obtained  cheaply, 
that  is,  near  the  mine,  it  might  be  that  the  mine  could  not  be  worked.  It  is  where 
mines  are  or  will  be  that  men  are,  and  it  is  where  men  are  that  the  bulk  of  the  fires 
are;  so  that  the  destruction  of  timber  by  fires  is  a  serious  matter  for  the  mining  in- 
dustry. The  damage  to  property  by  these  fires  is  also  great.  The  prospectors  lose  their 
cabins  and  prospecting  outfits — to  them  a  very  serious  matter.  Mines  lose  their  build- 
ings, surface  plants  and  tramways,  and  until  they  can  be  replaced  production  is  at  a 
standstill.  Whole  towns  are  threatened  and  sometimes  destroyed,  and  life  itself  is 
endangered.  Thus  the  losses  occasioned  by  fires  affect  directly  and  indirectly  all  in- 
dustries and  all  classes  of  people.  Yet  the  worst  obstacle  in  curtailing  this  destruction 
is  the  inertia  of  an  apathetic  public.  In  whatever  steps  that  may  be  taken  to  lessen 
this  fire  evil,  the  education  of  the  public  to  the  seriousness  of  the  question  should 
receive  a  foremost  place.  One  of  the  quickest  ways  of  doing  this,  it  seems  to  me,, 
would  be  to  make  the  laws  regarding  fires  more  stringent,  and  to  see  that  they  are 
rigidly  enforced.  To  set  a  fire  deliberately  or  through  wanton  carelessness  should  be 
a  penitentiary  offence,  just  as  any  other  form  of  wilful  fire-raising.  To  burn  down  a 
public  building  in  cjrder  to  let  more  ^sunlight  into  irour  back  garden  would  be  arson, 
but  it  would  be  quite  as  defensible  and  probably  as  innocuous  an  act  to  raise  a  forest 
fire  to  aid  your  prospecting.  It  is  true  thaft  notices  regarding  forest  fires  and  penalties 
for  causing  them  are  pretty  generally  posted  throughout  the  fire  districts,  but  these 
laws  are  not  enforced.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  responsibility  for 
the  fires  could  be  placed,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  having  been  prosecuted  in  con- 
nection therewith. 
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It  should  often  an  easy  task  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  the  fire  on  the  guilty 
party.  Without  any  special  attempt  to  get  at  the  facts,  we  often  discover  the  causes 
of  the  fires  we  happen  on,  or  at  least  promising  clues.  An  officer  who  is  a  good  woods- 
man and  whose  time  is  devoted  to  this  special  work  should  not  experience  much  jdiffi- 
culty,  provided  he  did  not  have  to  cover  too  great  a  territory.  Active  fire  rangers 
should  be  able  to  do  effective  work.  By  climbing  a  good  look-out  mountain  one  can 
sauey  a  vast  stretch  of  country  and  detect  fires  in  tiieir  incipient  stages,  when  th^ 
can  be  successfully  fought  and  checked,  and  when  liieir  origin  is  easily  detected. 

Locomotives  should  be  provided  with  spark  arresters,  and  section  men  should  be 
compelled  to  immediately  put  out  fires  near  the  railroad. 

At  piesent  one  of  the  most  serious  handicaps  in  combating  the  fires  is  lack  of 
any  organization.  It  seems  to  be  nobody's  business  to  put  out  fires.  Only  when  arti- 
k\2l  property  is  threatened  is  any  attempt  made  to  check  the  progress  of  a  fire.  Last 
fiummer  a  fire  sprang  up  near  a  town  whose  population  was  engaged  in  waiting  for 
capitalists.  Nobody  thought  of  doing  anything  till  tiae  fire  wf^  about  to  enter  the 
town. 

If  the  laws  were  made  more  stringent,  and  officers  were  specially  commissioned 
to  rigidly  enforce  them  and  to  drganize  for  fire-fighting,  I  do  not  think  a  great  time 
would  elapse  till  the  public  actively  co-operated,  for  the  standard  of  intelligence  is  very 
bigh,  and  the  western  public  is  quick  to  realize  and  to  act.  The  cost  of  protective  mea- 
sures should  not  be  excessive,  nor  should  it  he  any  barrier  when  so  much  is  at  stake.  The 
only  districtB  that  need  to  be  covered  are  those  where  men  are.  The  lone  woodsman 
is  seldom  the  cause  of  a  fire.  In  wet  years  no  protecti<m  is  requiired.  If  this  associa- 
tion win  stir  up  the  government  to  vigourous  action,  and  engage  in  educating  the 
British  Columbia  public  to  a  sense  of  the  value  of  the  timber  as  a  public  asset,  and 
oi  tbe  enormous  losses  sustained  through  fires  and  in  methods  of  limiting  these,  then 
win  have  conferred  on  British  Columbia  and  upon  the  country  at  large  a  great  and 
listing  benefit. 

ICr.  Lkamt. — ^Mr.  President  and  gentlemen :  I  am  not  a  politician,  nor  am  I  ac- 
customed to  speaking  before  large  assemblages  of  people,  so  I  am  afraid  that  I  will 
bate  to  ask  your  indulgence  if  I  do  not  explain  myself  as  clearly  as  I  might.  As  you 
^ve  been  told  already,  I  am  Dominion  Crown  timber  agent  for  the  province  of  Bri- 
tkh  Columbia,  and  am  also  in  charge  of  the  fire  ranging  in  that  province.  The 
portion  of  the  province  under  my  control  comprises  an  area  of  about  twenty  thousand 
square  miles,  and  in  that  area  we  employ  usually  eight  men  as  fire  rangers.  It  is  a 
^ry  easy  matter  for  you  to  see  at  once  that  it  is  quite  an  undertaking  for  eight  men 
to  cover  this  amount  of  ground,  but  as  it  was  merely  a  trial  or  experience  at  first,  we 
<iid  not  go  to  any  great  expense  until  we  could  see  how  it  was  likely  to  work.  We  did 
not  in  fact  have  anything  to  go  on,  and  we  did  not  know  whether  the  experiment 
would  be  successful  or  not,  and  consequently  did  not  feel  justified  in  incurring  any 
P^at  outlay  until  we  could  ascertain  the  probable  result  of  our  proposed  system.  The 
hst  season  of  the  fire  rangers  was  largely  occupied  by  them  in  endeavouring  to  edu- 
<Ate  the  people  as  to  the  value  of  the  timber,  and  preventing  at  the  same  time,  as 
much  as  possible,  Hhe  occurrence  of  any  fire.  As  any  woodsman  knows,  once  a  firQ 
8^  properly  started  in  the  woods  it  is  almost  impossible  to  control  it,  and  so  we  have 
been  acting  on  the  old  saying, '  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure,' 
and  have  always  tried  to  stop  the  fires  before  they  could  get  under  much  headway. 
One  of  the  duties  of  the  fire  rangers  is  to  ascertain  when  prospecting  parties  are  going 
*o  prospect  the  forest  ranges  where  they  suppose  minerals  are  to  be  found.  Kow,  the 
usual  practice  of  these  people  is  to  set  fire  in  the  locality  in  which  they  wish  to  pros- 
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pect  and  bum  it  as  bare  as  possible.  This  is  not  done  in  the  railway  belt  of  British 
Columbia  to-day.  Our  rangers  follow  each  prospecting  party;  they  know  the  towns 
where  they  outfit,  and  they  follow  them  quite  a  long  way,  and  inform  them  as  to  their 
liability  should  a  fire  occur  in  the  district  in  which  they  are  about  to  prospect,  and 
in  addition  to  this  precaution  serve  upon  them  notices  containing  a  copy  of  the  Fire 
Act  and  its  penalties.  This  step  no  doubt  prevents  the  outbreak  of  numerous  forest 
fires. 

The  next  trouble  that  we  have  to  contend  with  is  the  settler.  I  am  sorry  to  have 
to  \say  it,  but  the^  settler  is  a  source  of  trouble,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  very  many 
fires  in  our  forests.  He  wants  to  get  what  is  called  *  a  clean  bum,'  and  with  this  idea 
in  his  head,  slashes  down  the  timber,  and  after  he  has  cut  it  down  does  not  gather  it 
up  in  any  way,  nor  pile  it,  neither  does  he  make  any  endeavour  to  prevent  the  fire 
from  spreading  beyond  the  actual  area  of  his  clearing.  He  simply  sets  fire  to  it  and 
lets  it  go.  Up  to  two  years  ago  they  used  to  set  fire  in  this  manner,  and  after  they 
had  burned  about  a  thousand  acres  or  so,  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  me  to 
send  men  to  put  out  the  fire,  and  would  send  me  a  request  to  this  effect.  They  were 
beginning  to  get  alarmed  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  fire  might  spread. 

As  has  also  been  mentioned  in  the  last  paper  read  here,  there  is  the  difficulty  in 
getting  a  magistrate  to  fine  any  man  committing  such  an  offence  who  happens  to  be 
his  neighbour.   The  Fire  Act  in  the  province  of  British  Columbia,  which  creates  the 
fire  district  and  which  calls  the  whole  province  a  fire  district,  says  that  any  person 
guilty  of  the  offence  of  setting  fire  in  the  woods  and  not  looking  after  it  is  liable  to 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  $60  and  not  more  than  $200.  Now,  on  one  occasion,  in  my  juris- 
diction, the  fire  ranger  brought  up  a  man  before  one  of  our  magistrates — ^and  inci- 
dentally I  would  have  you  remember  that  the  accused  had  been  complained  of  by  his 
neighbours,  not  by  the  lumbermen,  the  neighbours  asserting  that  their  property, 
fences,  bams,  and  eiven  thti)ir  lives  were  in  danger.  I  may  as  well  add  also  that  the 
man  was  not  a  Canadian,  but  a  Swede.   And  it  was  proven  that  he  had  repeatedly 
set  {fire  to  his  own  place  and  to  the  adjoining  forest,  which  contained  very  valuable 
timber.   He  had  been  wamed  repeatedly  by  the  fire  ranger,  who  at  last  realized  that 
argument  was  useless,  and  had  him  arrested  and  brought  before  the  magistrate.  There 
he  was  found  guilty  of  the  offence  charged  against  him,  after  seventeen  of  the  neigh- 
bours had  been  brought  in  as  witnesses,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  it  is  an  item  of  con- 
siderable expense  to  bring  a  man  twenty  or  thirty  miles  out  of  the  woods  to  give  evi- 
dence in  cases  like  this.   Well,  the  offence  was  proven,  as  clearly  as  it  is  possible  to 
prove  anything  in  the  world,  and  how  much  do  you  suppose  the  magistrate  fined  the 
man?   Ten  dollars.   This  is  what  they  call  carrying  out  the  law.   The  law  distinctly 
says  that  the  minimum  fine  shall  be  $50.  I  must  say  that. I  cannot  see  how  the  magis- 
trate could  possibly  bring  this  to  mean  that  he  could  fine  him  $10  if  he  chose.  The 
fire  ranger  asked  the  magistrate  to  point  out  the  section  in  the  Fire  Act  on  whi<^  he 
relied  when  imposing  the  fine,  and  what  reason  he  had  for  not  fining  the  man  at  least 
the  lowest  amount  prescribed  by  law,  and  his  answer  was,  *  Oh,  well,  the  man  is  poor, 
you  know.'   It  would  have  been  cheaper  to  have  hoisted  that  man  out  and  got  him  to 
leave  the  country.  It  would  be  better  for  a  lumber-growing  country  that  such  a  man 
should  not  be  allowed  to  live  in  it. 
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Previous  to  the  establishment  of  a  fire-ranging  system  in  our  province,  this  prac- 
tice of  setting  out  fire  indiscriminately  was  commonly  indulged  in,  and  although  there 
was  a  Fire  Act  under  which  it  constituted  an  offence  so  to  do,  little  or  no  effort  was 
made  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  Mr.  Stewart,  the  Dominion  superintendent 
of  forestry,  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  people  of  British  Golumbia  for  the  inau- 
guration of  the  present  system  of  forest  fire  ranging,  and  for  bringing  the  system  into 
its  present  state  of  efficiency. 

Outside  of  the  railway  belt  there  are  large  areas  of  land  which  contain  more  tim- 
than  can  be  coi^puted  and  which  is  not  guarded  at  all.  Prior  to  August  of  last 
year,  I  think  I  might  say  without  exaggeration  that  there  were  one  hundred  miles  of 
timber  on  fire,  and  nobody  looking  after  it  at  all.  Until  the  past  few  yeajs  the  settlers 
not  look  upon  their  timber  as  being  of  much  value;  in  fact  most  of  them  looked 
Dpon  it  as  being  of  no  value  at  all.  I  am  pleased,  however,  to  be  able  to  say  that  of 
late  years  they  have  come  to  look  at  it  in  a  very  different  light,  and  are  gradually 
l*ing  educated  to  the  fact  that  their  timber  is  a  very  valuable  asset.  Knowing  this, 
tky  are  not  nearly  as  liable  to  set  fire  to  it  Formerly  they  would  just  go  in  and  burn 
ti»  place  clear,  for  the  purpose  of  so-called  cultivation.  In  the  most  of  the  places 
so  cleared,  if  you  wanted  to  sow  anything  you  would  have  to  shoot  the  seed  into  the 
ground  with  a  rifie,  it  being  in  many  cases  steep  side  hills. 

Eeforestation,  however,  is  taking  place  in  such  a  manner  that  you  would  hardly 
Wievc  it  without  seeing  it  for  yourseK.  The  whole  country  is  covered  with  a  crop 
of  young  cedar,  spruce  and  hemlock  (which  latter  is  good  timber  out  in  our  district, 
almost  as  useful  as  fir) ;  it  is  all  cropped  over,  and  you  can  go  up  into  the  Shuswap 
Lake  district  and  see  four  or  five  hundred  square  miles  of  land  on  which  this  repro- 
duction is  taking  place.  The  Shuswap  is  a  very  large  lake,  having,  I  suppose,  three 
or  four  hundred  miles  of  coast  line,  with  but  poor  means  of  ingress  or  egress,  so  that 
if  settled  upon  there  would  be  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  out  the  produce  after 
it  had  been  raised  there.  In  spite  of  this,  the  settlers  want  to  get  in  there  and  settle 
on  &is  land,  and  I  hold  that  the  government  should  not  allow  them  to  do  this.  This 
sort  of  land  is  not  valuable  bb  agricultural  land,  but  it  is  very  valuable  for  the  new 
growth  of  timber  that  is  upon  it,  and  should  be  conserved  for  such  purpose.  This 
diitrict  was  burned  over  some  twenty-four  or  five  years  ago,  and  I  know  that  the  gen- 
tlemen here  from  British  Columbia  will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  it  is  very  densely 
covered  with  a  new  growli  of  timber,  a  repetition  of  the  former  covering,  which  would 
at  present  average  from  twenty  to  f 01%  feet  in  height  and  eight  or  ten  inches  in  dia- 
aseter  at  the  stump.  Twenty  years  hetnoe  this  will  be  a  very  valuable  asset  in  the 
'^ahh  of  the  province,  and  there  will  be  a  great  many  million  feet  of  merchantable 
timber  available  there.  Such  places  bb  these  should  be  set  aside,  as  has  already  been 
recommenifed  .to  the  department  at  Ottawa,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  thai*  a  further 
reoonmiendation  from  this  association  would  help  in  this  direction. 

I  made  the  statement  once  and  I  think  that  Mr.  Stewart  will  bear  me  out  if  I 
venture  to  make  it  again;  it  is  tha*t  I  consider  that  over  a  million  feet  of  timber  was 
burned  in  the  province  of  British  Columbia,  in  order  to  enable  one  man  to  clear  a 
quarter  of  an  acre,  to  sow  some  potatoes  on  the  place  he  had  so  cleared,  and  he  never 
planted  the  potatoes  art  aU. 
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A  voice. — How  much  did  he  bumf  , 

Mr.  Leahy. — million  feet ;  well,  perhaps  I  should  not  say  as  much  as  a  million 
feet,  I  do  not  want  to  exaggerate,  but  it  is  a  fact  juBt  the  same  that  many  people  have 
destroyed  (the  timber  in  clearing  their  land  and  afterwards  made  no  use  of  the  (land. 

I  have  brought  a  couple  of  photographs  with  me  which  I  would  like  the  mem- 
bera  of  the  association  to  see.  They  will  give  them  some  idea  of  what  these  people 
have  to  contend  with  in  clearing  their  land  and  what  they  will  destroy  in  order  to 
get  a  few  acres  of  agricultural  land. 

As  I  have  a  couple  of  frienob  with  me  here  from  British  Columbia,  I  will  not 
take  up  any  more  of  your  time.  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  prepa:re  anything 
which  I  might  present  to  you  in  a  readable  form;  perhaps  my  friends  from  British 
Columbia  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  to  you ;  they  know  all  about  the  subject  and 
are  representatives  of  two  of  the  largest  lumber  firms  in  the  province.  Possibly  yon 
might  be  interested  to  hear  their  views  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  fire  ranging  system 
which  is  now  in  force  in  the  province  and  the  good  it  has  accomplished. 

Before  closing,  I  wish  to  tell  you  that  when  T  asked  the  mill-ownens  if  they  would 
consider  the  question  of  establishing  fire  rangers  and  paying  one-half  of  the  eapense, 
they  immediately  said,  *  Certainly  we  want  the  fire  rangers;  we  are  willing  to  try  any- 
thing to  save  the  >timber.'  The  mill-owners  have  a  large  amount  of  capital  invested 
and  I  think  that  when  business  men  wijil  talk  in  this  emphatic  manner  it  means  some- 
thing. I  have  to  thank  these  gentlemen  for  their  very  able  assistance  in  carrying  out 
the  details  of  the  fire-ranging  system  in  British  Columbia. 

There  is  just  one  other  point  and  it  is  that  I  would  like  to  sec  the  magistrates 
do  their  duty ;  I  will  do  mine  as  far  as  I  am  able  but  if  I  am  not  assisted  by  thos^  en- 
trusted with  the  administration  of  the  law,  I  can  accomplish  but  little  on  my  own 
account  towards  preserving  the  timber  in  the  railway  belt  of  British  Columbia. 

Hon.  Mr.  BOstook. — am  very  pleased  to  see  here  to-day  so  many  representatives 
from  the  difFerent  provinces,  and  particularly  from  the  province  of  British  Columbia.  I 
am  sure  it  is  a  great  source  of  satisfaction  to  them,  as  it  is  to  myself,  to  be  able  to 
get  here  in  time  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  attend  this  meeting,  because  I  hare 
found  since  I  have  become  a  member  of  the  association  that  there  is  always  consider- 
able difficulty  in  getting  gentlemen  from  British  Columbia  to  join  the  association, 
because  they  say  It  is  difficult  to  attend  the  meetings.  Up  to  this  *time  I  must 
confess  it  has  been  a  source  of  some  difficulty  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  arranging 
anything  in  the  way  of  transportation,  but,  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  secretary  of 
this  association  on  having  been  able  to  arrange  with  the  railways  this  year  to  grant 
us  better  terms,  and  so  induce  us  to  come  down  and  attend  the  meeting. 

I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  what  has  been  said  and  I  want 
to  compliment  Mr.  Leamy  on  his  statement  of  the  work  he  has  done  in  British  Col- 
umbia. I  consider  that  he  has  carried  out  the  work  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner, 
but  I  am  sorry  that  he  is  confined  to  such  a.  very  small  section  of  the  province. 

Of  course,  as  the  map  shows,  his  district  is  large,  but  if  you  saw  it  in  comparison 
with  a  map  of  the  province  of  British  Columbia  you  would  at  once  agree  with  me 
that  his  district  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  province. 
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Mr.  JoN£S. — ^There  are  about  twenty  thousand  square  miles  in  the  railway  belt, 
and  I  think  the  area  of  the  province  is  about  six  hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand 
square  miles. 

Mr.  BosTOCK. — ^You  can  judge  from  that,  gentlemen,  as  to  the  comparative  sizes. 
Air.  Lieamy's  work  is  very  excellent,  but  it  is  confined  to  such  a  small  portion  of  the 
province.  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue  his 
good  work  outside  of  the  railway  belt. 

One  of  his  greatest  troubles  at  the  present  time  is  the  fact  that  the  provincial 
government,  so  far,  has  not  been  stirred  up  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  forest. 
The  fires  that  occur  in  the  railway  belt  occur  very  largely  through  being  started  out- 
side of  the  belt,  and  there  is  no  ranger  appointed  to  look  after  them  there,  and  no 
interest  is  taken  in  the  matter. 

Then  there  is  another  point  on  which  !  agree  with  Mr.  Leamy.  He  says  that  the 
magistrates  are  not  accustomed  to  enforce  the  penalties.  They  do  not  consider  it 
their  duty  to  look  after  the  forest  so  much  as  to  look  after  the  pocket  of  the  settler, 
sod  consequently  the  amount  of  damage  that  is  done  by  fire  outside  the  railway  belt 
13  very  great  indeed. 

This  question  of  fining  the  settlers  and  keeping  them  off  land  on  which  they  are 
really  not  able  to  make  a  living  is  one  which  is  coming  before  us  more  and  more  every 
day,  and  I  hope  that  a  very  strong  representation  will  be  made  by  this  association,  as 
a  body,  both  to  the  Dominion  government  and  to  the  provincial  government  that  they 
should  take  steps  to  have  the  land  properly  looked  after,  and  appoint  capable  men  to 
make  a  report  to  the  agents  both  in  .the  province  and  in  the  Dominion;  to  take  the 
entries  from  the  settlers  and  make  reports  to  those  men,  showing  whether  the  land  is 
for  settlement  or  whether  it  is  not. 

At  the  present  time  this  question  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  agents  to  decide  whe- 
ther a  man  shall  settle  in  a  certain  place  or  not.  As  a  rule  the  agent  is  a  man  tied 
down  to  his  ofilce,  and  who  cannot  afford  the  time  to  go  out  around  the  country  and 
aee  the  particular  land  which  the  settler  wants  to  open  up,  and  consequently  he  is  not 
in  a  position  to  say  whether  the  land  is  fit  for  settlement  or  whether  it  is  not. 

The  consequence  of  this  is  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  land  taken  up  by  these 
settlers  which  is  absolutely  unfitted  for  them  to  make  a  living  out  of. 

Then»  if  we  could  get  proper  forest  reserves  estahlished,  and  notify  the  agents 
that  nobody  is  to  be  allowed  to  settle  in  them,  it  would  be  a  grreat  help  in  preserving 
those  Tsluable  assets  of  the  country,  the  trees,  and  in  the  future  we  would  be  in  a  very 
much  better  position  than  we  are  to-day. 

Another  cause  of  fires  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Leamy  was  the  miners.  I  tfiink  a 
good  method  to  remedy  that  evil  would  be  to  put  upon  every  license  issued  to  miners 
a  clause  to  the  effect  that  if  they  were  caught  starting  a  fire  in  the  timber  their  license 
woold  be  confiscated,  and  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  get  another  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years.  There  is  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of  damage  is  done  in  this  manner,  that 
is,  hy  men  who  want  to  clear  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  prospecting. 
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There  is  also  the  very  delicate  question  of  the  Indians..  This  is  a  very  difficult 
question  to  deal  with,  no  matter  what  way  you  look  at  it.   The  Indians  have  been  in 
the  country  a  great  many  years,  and  it  is  hard  to  teach  them  that  they  cannot  do  as 
they  have  done  in  the  past,  and  as  their  forefathers  did  for  hundreds  of  years.   But,  I 
I  think  if  they  were  trained  as  children  in  the  schools,  and  were  made  to  anderstaiid 
the  value  of  taking  care  of  the  forests,  a  great  deal  could  be  done  with  them,  and  that 
the  result  would  be  that  they  would  be  more  careful  to  put  out  any  firee  they  made  \ 
when  travelling  through  the  woods.    They  could  be  taught  that  instead  of  leaving  ' 
their  fires  to  smoulder  after  they  are  through  with  them,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  take 
a  little  earth  and  put  it  on  the  fire  and  put  it  out  entirely  and  absolutely. 

If  this  could  be  done  (and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  can)  a  great  deal  of  damage 
would  be  prevented,  and  we  would  be  taking  a  practical  means  of  preserving  our 
forests,  which  are  one  of  the  greatest  (if  not  the  greatest)  asset  that  we  have  in  this 
country. 

I  will  not  take  up  your  time  any  longer,  because  those  two  gentlemen  from  British 
Columbia,  who  are  both  practical  lumbermen,  may  possibly  have  something  to  say 
which  will  be  of  interest.  I  will  therefore  not  take  -up  your  time  listening  to  me. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Jones. — ^Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  attend  this  meeting,  and  feel  greatly  honoured  at  being  asked  to  say 
something  on  behalf  of  the  British  Columbia  lumberman. 

In  the  first  place  I  think  I  ought  to  defend  him  from  what  may  have  been  the 
inference  from  Mr.  Bostock's  remarks,  that  we  have  never  been  here  before.  The 
explanation  of  that  is,  as  you  will  readily  understand,  it  is  a  considerable  distance, 
and  when  it  comes  to  making  a  trip  from  the  western  portion  of  British  Columbia 
to  Quebec  it  is  about  as  long  a  trip  as  you  can  make  by  rail  anywhere  on  earth. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  lumber  interest  out  in  that  part  of  the  country  is  more 
or  less  in  its  infancy,  and  we  have  not  made  the  lots  of  money  that  the  lumbermen 
have  made  down  in  the  older  country,  through  the  Ottawa  valley  for  instance.  There 
are  no  millionaires  out  there  like  you  have  down  in  this  part  of  the  world.  We  have  been 
given  to  understand  that  the  millionaires  around  here  are  meetly  lumbermen.  The 
case  is  different  out  in  British  Columbia,  and  the  consequence  is  that  heretofore  we 
Lave  not  been  able  to  get  the  time  and  money  to  attend  those  meetings. 

Now  that  we  have  come  here,  I  for  one  am  very  glad'  indeed  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  add  my  testimony  as  to  the  efficiency  and  value  of  the  fire-ranging  system  in  the 
railway  belt  in  British  Columbia,  so  far  as  it  has  gone.  The  only  thing  that  is  wrong 
with  it  is  that  there  is  not  enough  of  it. 

A  little  bit  is  a  good  thing,  no  doubt,  but  what  we  want  is  more  fire  rangers.  I 
do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Leamy  made  it  quite  clear  to  those  of  you  who  are  not  fami- 
liar with  the  west  just* what  the  extent  of  that  railway  belt  is.  'Railway  belt'  is  a 
term  that  might  possibly  suggest  railway  land.  Well,  it  is  nothing  of  tlie  kind.  It 
is  a  belt  of  land  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bail- 
way  which,  I  believe,  the  province  of  British  Columbia  turned  over  to  the  Dominion 
government  as  a  partial  return  for  the  building  of  the  railway — a  sort  of  a  bonus 
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towards  the  job.  The  consequence  is  that  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  on  each  side 
of  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  the  land  is  Dominion  land,  and 
administered  from  Ottawa,  and  entirely  distinct  from  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
province,  whi<ii  is  .administered  from  Victoria.  The  area  of  that  railway  belt  is  some- 
where about  twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand  square  miles — it  is  about  five  hundred 
miles  long  by  forty  miles  wide.  Of  that  area  some  seven  hundred  miles  are  held  by 
the  company  I  represent,  in  the  shape  of  timber  limits.  That  is  more  than  any  other 
concern  happens  to  hold  in  that  railway  belt,  and  we  probably  pay  a  little  more  to- 
wards the  cost  of  those  fire  rangers  than  any  other  firm  there. 

This  being  the  case,  I  want  to  say  right  now  that  if  the  government  will  double 
the  number  of  fire  raiigers^  or  multiply  it  by  three,  and  administer  it  in  the  same  way, 
and  use  the  same  care  in  selecting  the  men,  and^ve  the  same  kind  of  expert  super- 
Tision  as  they  have  had  from  Mr.  Leamy,  and  such  direction  and  advice  as  they  have 
bd  from  Mr.  Stewart,  our  concern  for  one  would  be  very  glad  to  pay  its  proportion 
of  the  increased  cost,  and  we  believe  that  we  will  get  a  good  many  dollars*  benefit  for 
tvery  dollar  that  we  spend  in  that  way. 

I  may  tell  you  that  before  this  system  was  established  we  had  one  fire  in  berth 
^0. 17  by  which  we  lost  about  two  hundred  million  feet  of  timber.  The  fire  was  caused 
hy  a  man,  who  we  believed  was  a  squatter.  You  understand  that  there  are  no  f  arm- 
08  in  British  Columbia.  Every  man  who  has  two  hills  of  potatoes  and  a  couple  of 
flaskets  is  a  '  rancher.'  That  distinction  is  made  out  there  because  they  do  not  like  to 
fce  caCed  farmers. 

While  on  this  question  of  squatters,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Dominion  govem- 
iQ^t  ought  to  arrange  this  for  us.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  get  a  license  from 
tie  Dominion  government  which  would  show  that  we  are  entitled  to  the  possession 
of  the  land  in  the  meantime,  and  if  ranchers  squat  on  it  the  government  ought  to 
Qterrene  and  give  us  quiet  possession  of  1^  land,  and  settle  the  nlatter  as  between 
tbe  holder  of  the  land  and  the  squatter. 

They  say  to  us  now,  '  Take  eviction  proceedings  and  put  those  fellows  off.'  Now, 
etiction  proceedings  have  never  been  popular  in  Ireland  or  anywhere  else,  and  the 
inmhermen  do  not  think  it  is  their  business  to  be  called  upon  to  take  eviction  pro- 
^Bf^ngis  against  any  one.  If  the  government  took  hold  of  the  matter  and  dealt  with 
i^  in  some  practical  way,  then  the  ranchers  would  not  have  any  hard  feelings  against 
^  Imnbermen ;  and  at  any  rate  it  is  the  business  of  the  government  and  not  the  busi- 
^  of  the  lumbermen. 

That  is  a  point  that  might  be  dealt  with  by  this  association,  and  the  government 
be  asked  to  Hsonsider  the  matter.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  an  important  point, 
tnd  falls  in  with  one  of  the  objects  of  this  association,  which  is  the  preserving  of  the 
timber  that  we  have,  in  addition  to  the  growing  of  another  supply. 

While  I  am  speaking  of  the  growing  of  another  supply  of  timber  I  would  like  to 
confirm  what  Mr.  Leamy  has  said  in  reference  to  the  second  growth  in  the  Shuswap 
^«  district.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  river,  above  Golden 
Partxcnlarly. 
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The  timber,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  is  mostly  jack  pine,  but  that  is  a  good  mer- 
chantable timber.  It  makes  good  stuff  for  the  farmer  on  tiie  prairis,  and  that  is  what 
the  timber  is  mostly  used  for  there. 

The  trouble  with  the  settler  out  there  is  about  the  same  as  it  is  here,  except  in 
that  part  of  the  country  where  we  are  operating  we  do  not  find  that  the  settler  has 
any  use  for  the  timber.  His  idea  in  going  in  is  not  to  cut  the  timber  t^at  he  has  on 
his  land  for  what  it  is  worth,  but  to  get  the  timber  off  so  as  to  clear  enough  room  for 
those  two  hills  of  potatoes  and  to  put  up  his  teepee,  and  probably  plant  a  few  apple 
trees. 

A  good  deal  of  this  land  is  of  very  fair  quality,  and  it  does  not  take  a  great  many 
acres  of  it  to  make  the  kind  of  living  that  the  '  rancher '  in  British  Columbia  is  used 
to — ^whether  it  is  what  he  reciuires  or  not.  Those  people  are  not  only  going  into  unoc- 
cupied Grown  timber  lands,  but  they  are  going  on  to  &e  limits  and  squatting  there. 

If  we  clear  half  an  acre  for  a  camp  there  is  some  fellow  waiting  in  the  distance 
until  we  take  the  men  out  in  order  that  he  may  jump  in  there  and  start  a  '  ranch.' 
Of  course  the  regulations  do  not  give  him  any  right  there.  He  cannot  get  a  title  to 
the  place;  he  cannot  borrow  money  on  it  or  anything  of  that  kind;  but  so  long  as  it 
is  the  way  it  is  now  the  Dominion  land  agent,  or  some  of  his  people,  let  the  man  quietly 
understand  after  he  is  there  that  they  will  give  him  s.  title  when  the  limit  is  worked 
out  and  abandoned.  Tha*t  is  about  the  way  the  thing  stand3  now.  And  he  gets  in 
there,  and  you  cannot  get  him  out  without  a  lot  of  trouble. 

There  is  another  thing  that  I  would  like  to  mention,  and  that  is  the  distinction 
which  everybody  could  observe  last  year  between  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  which  is  the  railway  belt,  where  there  was  a  system  of  ^le  ranging,  and  the 
Crow's  Nest  line  running  out  to  WestJSootenay,  where  there  is  no  system  of  fire  rang- 
ing. It  is  true  that  we  had  some  fires  on  the  main  line,  and  some  of  them  came  our 
way  owing  to  the  prevailing  wind  from  the  south.  There  were  three  or  four  small 
fires  in  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  river  where  we  are  operating.  One  of  them  on  the 
spur  between  tSie  Bluewater  and  the  Blackwater  would  have  done  a  great  deal  of  harm 
if  it  had  not  been  properly  attended  to  by  the  fire  rangers. 

Many  of  these  fires  were  started  by  settlers  or  people  desiring  to  settle.  The  argu- 
ment they  use  is  this:  'Well,  this  is  timber  land,  and  if  we  set  fire  to  it  it  is  not  fit 
any  longer  for  timber  land,  and  so  it  will  be  open  for  homestead.' 

I  want  to  say  this,  however,  the  Dominion  government  as  representiHl  out  there 
has  boen  distinctly  active  and  liberal  in  the  matter  of  extra  assistance  whenever  itj 
was  lequired  to  cope  with  those  fires.  We  had  practically  carte  hlanche  to  go  to  work 
there  and  fight  those  fires,  and  call  out  anybody  that  we  think  necessary,  and  the  gov- 
ernment will  help  us  on  the  expense. 

Those  fires  have  done  a  great  deal  of  harm  in  the  past.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  timber  burned.  They  burned  for  months,  and  there  were  hundreds  of  million^ 
of  feel  of  valuable  standing  timber  burned.  There  were  some  people  put  out  of  busi^ 
ness  owing  to  »their  mills  being  burned  doTO.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  was  aij 
occasional  *  rancher '  put  out  of  business  too. 
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The  difference  is  that  on  the  main  line  there  is  a  system  of  fire  protection  and 
on  the  other  line  there  is  none,  and  that  difference  is  so  marked  that  a  man  riding^ 
through  boi&  lines  on  the  train  and  not  being  acquainted  with  the  real  reason  would 
wonder  whether  it  was  not  a  warmer  climate  that  was  the  cause  of  the  difference,  but 
thoae  who  know  the  country  and  the  circumstances  know  perfectly  well  that  the  differ- 
ence is  due  to  1^  fire-ranging  system. 

Mr.  Jasdine. — am  pleased  indeed  to  have  an  opportunity  to  attend  this  meeting^ 
of  the  association.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jones  and  myself  were  in 
Ottawa  on  some  other  business  we  would  not  have  had  the  pleasure  of  being  with  you 
to^y,  and  taking  part  in  these  proceedings. 

I  moat  say  at  once  that  I  did  not  expect  to  be  called  upon  to  say  anything.  I 
neretsr  came  down  as  a  sort  of  bodyguard  to  my  friend  Leamy. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  adding  my  testimony  to  what  has  been  said  by  the  pre- 
vious speakers  in  regard  fto  the  invaluable  services  that  Mr.  Leamy  and  his  staff  of 

rangera  have  rendered  to  the  timber  industry  in  what  is  called  the  '  twenty  mile 
belt'  The  firm  with  which  I  am  connected  has  a  certain  area  within  this  belt,  but  the 
8R«ter  part  of  tSieir  land  is  outside  of  ity  in  the  province.  I  think  >the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  government  of  British  Columbia  and  the  legislators  there  will  awake 
to  tine  fact  that  the  timber  of  the  province  is  a  valuable  assc^,  and  I  believe  the  time 
is  iwt  far  distant  when  we  will  have  all  over  the  province  this  system  of  fire  ranging^ 
which  will  look  after  the  timber  interests  of  *the  country. 

As  has  already  been  said,  there  were  some  very  large  and  serious  fires  last  year 
•Jong  the  coast.  We,  among  others,  suffered  somewhat,  but  having  a  great  number  of 

in  our  camps  we  were  able  to  protect  our  timber  to  a  certain  ex^tent,  and  as  a 
Rsolt  we  did  not  lose  as  much  as  we.  otherwise  would  have  lost. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  anything  more  to  you,  gentlemen.  The  speakers 
vho  have  preceded  me  have  said  it  all,  and  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  to  add. 

We  have  a  pirovince  out  there  of  which  the  twenty  mile  belt  is  only  a  very  small 
portion.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  you  could  drop  Ontario  and  the  maritime  provinces 
uito  the  province  of  British  Columbia,  and  that  you  would  ^till  have  something  left,. 
^  if  it  was  rolled  out  you  could  turn  Manitoba  and  the  Territori(»  into  it.  It  is  a 
^  area  to  cover,  and  no  doubt  it  will  take  some  money  to  protect  the  timber  properly, 

I  suppose  the  men  who  hold  that  timber  will  be  glad  to  go  down  into  their  pockets 
a&d  aaaist  the  govcmment  in  carrying  out  the  good  work.  I  do  no^  know  what  scheme 
lus  been  formulated,  but  I  believe  there  is  something  on  the  tapis  looking  towards  the 
proper  protection  of  the  timber  outside  of  the  twenty  mile  belt. 

Mr.  Strwakt. — ^When  I  undertook  this  work  in  reference  to  the  protection  of  our 
timber  we  had  the  example  of  the  provinces  as  to  the  system  of  fire  ranging,  but  we  had 
to  follow  it  under  conditions  that  were  peculiar  to  the  territory.  Most  of  the  provinces, 
*"P«cially  Ontario  and  Quebec,  have  a  very  large  portion  of  their  territory  under  license, 
«ttd  it  was  their  system  to  have  the  lumbermen  appoint  the  rangers  and  pay  one-half 
»f  the  oo3t. 
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In  the  Dominion  territory  the  g^reater  portion  is  still  unlicensed,  and  to  meet  the 
vsircnmstances  we  fgrmed  the  system  which  I  thought  was  hest  adapted,  and  we  ap- 
pointed rangers.  The  greater  part  of  the  territory  being  unlicensed,  the  govemment 
would  of  course  pay  the  greater  share  of  the  cost  of*  keeping  this  system  going,  the 
idea  being  that  the  lumbermen  should  pay  one-haK  of  the  cost  of  guarding  their  own 
limits.  This  syiTtem  was  carried  out. 

This  being  for  such  a  wide  territory,  we  had  to  have  some  system  of  control  or 
inspection,  or  supervision,  and  as  this  railway  belt  in  British  Columbia  is  not  owned 
by  the  railway  company  but  by  the  Dominion  govemment  (having  been  given  to  it  as 
the  province's  contribuftion  for  the  building  of  the  railway),  I  thought  it  was  particu- 
larly desirable  that  that  portion  should  be  guarded,  as  it  contained  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  timber. 

The  first  tiling  I  did  was  to  find  an  efficient  officer  to  supervise  and  administer 
the  rangers  thaft  were  to  be  put  to  work  there.  This  district  was  so  far  away  that  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  administer  it  properly  from  Ottawa.  I  do  not 
need  to  say  anything  more  than  what  has  already  been  said  as  to  the  fitness  of  the 
man  I  selected,  or  whom  I  recommended  as  supervisor  of  that  district.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  that  he  has  proven  himself  exceedingly  efficient  in 
the  discharge  of  Ibis  duties  in  which  he  has  been  engaged  for  the  past  four  yearsl  You 
have,  bad  an  idea  of  the  gpod  work  he  has  done  from  what  Mr.  Jones  told  you  this 


It  may  seem  to  you  something  like  a  sort  of  a  mutual  admiration  society  to  hear 
us  talk  of  each  other  in  this  way,  but  it  certainly  has  been  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
me  to  hear  the  teeftimony  borne  by  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  cost  of  this  fire- 
ranging  system.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  hear  their  approbation  of  the 
system,  and  their  appreciation  of  Mr.  Leamy's  success  in  the  administration  of  it. 

Just  a  word  with  reference  to  the  timber  reserves,  and  to  the  growing  of  young 
timber,  especially  in  the  railway  belt. 

Ever  since  I  started  this  work  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  set  aside  forest  re- 
serves. Now,  tSae  most  difficult  thing  that  we  have  to  encounter  in  this  line  is  to  know 
what  we  ought  to  set  aside.  As  Mr.  Leamy  has  pointed  out  to  you,  there  are  certain 
places  in  British  Columbia  which  have  been  burned  over,  and  where,  although  tHere  is 
not  much  merchantable  timber,  the  country  is  best  adapted  for  the  growth  of  valuable 
timber,  and  is  covered  with  a  growth  of  young  trees.   We  intend  to  set  this  aside. 

There  might  possibly  be  a  wrong  inference  drawn  from  Mr.  Jones'  remarks.  He 
mentioned  the  fact  that  this  young  timber  was  mostly  jack  pine.  I  think  he  referred 
to  one  district  only. 

Mr.  Jones. — On  the  Columbia  river. 

Mr.  Stewart. — ^If  you  go  out  farther  west  you  will  see  that  there  are  some  mag- 
nificont  young  forests  of  fiar  growing  up  on  fthe  mountain  sides. 

With  regard  to  the  forest  reserves,  I  just  want  to  say  this.  Within  the  last  two 
months,  before  the  session  was  opened  at  Ottawa,  I  recommended  the  passing  of  a 
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forest  reserve  Act,  and  it  was  in  these  terms,  that  we  would  have  a  general  Act,  which 
had  not  existed  before  (we  had  the  power  before  to  set  aside  by  Order  in  Council). 
We  wanted  something  more  than  that — something  more  than  an  Order  in  Council, 
because  the  difficulty  with  an  Order  in  Council  was  that  influence  was  brought  to 
bear  on  the  government  to  bave  certain  areas  taken  out  of  the  reserve,  and  it  was  such 
an  easy  matter  to  pass  another  Order  in  Council,  whereas  an  Acft  of  parliament  would 
femove  the  influence  altogether.  If  it  recommended  a  certain  number  of  those  re- 
serves to  be  se^  aside,  they  would  be  set  aside,  and  there  would  be  no  exception  to  i*t 

This  was  one  of  the  suggestions  I  made  to  the  minister  some  time  ago.  After 
consideration  of  the  whole  matter,  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  better  that  we 
should  hnve  one  general  Act  of  parliament,  giving  the  Governor  in  Council  power 
tc  set  a&ide  reserves  whenever  it  was  considered  necessary.  I  spoke  -tc  the  minister 
about  it,  and  he  said,  '  That  does  not  cover  it ;  the  Order  in  Council  can  be  set  aside 
by  another  Order  in  Council.'  I  said,  '  Can't  you  specify  that  another  Order  in  Coun- 
cil shall  not  interfere  with  ihis  special  Act  of  parliamenft,  slo  that  die  Order  shall 
have  the  same  effect  as  an  Act  of  parliament?'  He  said  that  it  could  be  done.  We 
haie  had  the  Act  prepared,  and  it  is  {here  waiting  preaentation  to  the  House,  and 
when  we  get  that  granted  we  shall  ask  the  Qovemor  General  in  Coimcil  to  set  aside 
thoee  areas,  and  it  will  have  the  effect  of  an  Act  of  parliament,  and  will  meet  the  diffi- 
culty of  having  to  have  a  special  Act  for  every  reserve  that  we  wish  to  set  aside. 

With  reference  to  the  province,  I  have  a  resolution  here  that  I  think  will  be  in 
order.  I  think  the  members  from  British  Columbia  will  be  pleased  to  have  a  resolu- 
tion passed  at  this  meeting,  endorsing  the  resolution  passed  by  the  committee  some 
*ime  ago.  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  going  beyond  what  we  should  do  in  passing 
sadi  a  resolution,  and  I  think  it  will  only  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  ministers  of 
the  provincial  government  in  carrying  out  the  policy  which  I  know  they  are  anxious 
to  do. 

ifr.  Green,  who  is  Commissioner  of  Lands  and  Works  in  British  Columbia,  said 
m  season  that  he  intended  *to  take  the  matter  up  this  year.  I  hope  it  will  be  done, 
*^  that  the  province  will  no  longer  be  disgraced  by  such  fearful  loss  of  valuable 
"amber  as  has  taken  place  within  the  last  few  years. 

I  will  put  the  resolution  before  the  association  in  the  usual  way. 

Dr.  ScHKNCK. — Gentlemen,  the  f orestal  interests  represented  by  me  are  not 
«ihetic  in  character,  nor  do  Ahey  deal  with  beautiful  grounds.  It  is  business  forestry 
^  ^ch  I  am  engaged,  or  forestry  from  the  investor's  standpoint,  forestry  from  a 
commercial  standpoint. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  country  requires  the  preservation  of  forests  on  a  large 
*^le— not,  perhaps,  so  much  the  preservation  of  the  foresl;  as  the  preservation  of 
forestal  production.  Forestry  on  a  large  scale,  without  doubt,  has  no  birthright 
m  this  ooTmtry,  unless  it  is  found  to  be,  or  else  is  made  to  be,  a  remunerative  invest- 
Thus  it  is  that  I  advocate  forestry  on  business  lines  parallel  to  those  pursued 
'  J  the  agriculturist  in  the  field. 
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The  farmer  settling  in  the  prairies  finds  himself  compelled  to  make  a  number  of 
investments  for  the  development  of  his  property.  These  investments  consist  in  tho 
erection  of  buildings,  in  the  purchase  of  implements  and  live  stock,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  fences  and  ditches,  roads,  and  so  on.  Similarly,  the  owner  of  a  forest  cannot 
get  along  without  adding  to  the  original  timber  investment  certain  other  components 
which  tend  to  bring  the  entire  investment  to  the  highest  degree  of  remunerativeness 
expressed  in  the  highest  possible  annual  surplus  dividend. 

In  many  a  case  the  forest  owner  is  able  to  pay  for  these  additional  investments 
by  reducing  the  value  of  the  original  capital  consisting  of  trees  merely. 

It  would  be  preposterous  to  advocate  forestry,  or  the  continued  use  of  soil  for 
tiee  growth,  everywhere  and  under  all  conditions.  Where  the  trees  stand  on  absolutely 
agricultural  soil  there  forestry  can  pursue — if  it  is  a  business — ^the  course  of  forest 
destruction  only,  with  a  view  to  devoting  such  absolutely  agricultural  soil  to  that 
production  under  which  it  pays  best:  agriculture. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  soil  is  unfit  for  the  plough  and  unfit  for  pasture^ 
there  the  most  remunerative  industry  possible  is  that  of  liie  production  of  timber. 

A  legislative  body  when  discussing  the  advisability  of  a  far-sighted  forest  policy 
is  of  necessity  compelled  to  decide,  on  the  basis  of  investigation  and  ezperiment,  what 
land  within  the  limits  of  the  commonwealth  is  absolute  farm  land,  and  what  land  is 
absolute  forest  land.  The  policy  pursued  by  the  United  States  has  never  confronted— 
perhaps  ignolred,  perhaps  avoided — this  all  important  problem.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
American,  if  generalization  be  permitted,  only  one  legitimate  use  of  the  soil  is  known, 
and  that  is  agricultural  use.   To  him,  forestry  is  merely  a  fad. 

In  your  association  'the  problem  of  absolute  forest  land'  has  been  approached 
to-day  for  the  first  time  on  this  continent.  It  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  state 
to-day  what  land  is  absolute  forest  land  for  all  times  to  come.  The  conditions  which 
stamp  a  given  acre  of  land  as  absolute  forest  land  to-day  may  be  changed  by  a  fluctu- 
ating population  in  days  to  come,  may  be  altered  by  increased  intensity  and  by  new 
agricultural  methods,  may  be  reversed  by  the  introduction  of  new  crops.  In  spite  of 
these  possibilities,  it  is  necessary  that  the  legislature  of  a  commonwealth  delineate 
a  priori  the  conditions  which  put  upon  a  given  quality  of  soil  in  a  given  township  the 
stamp  of  absolute  forest  soil. 

Future  generations  may  find  that  the  original  delineation  was  wrong;  well  and 
good.  Future  gen^ations  may  improve  upon  the  present;  but  do  not  let  us  hesitate 
to  do  during  our  day  what  we  consider  to  be  vitally  connected  with  the  interests  ol 
our  commonwealth. 

In  the  United  States  we  meet  only  too  often  a  mistaken,  or  a  misled  benevolence 
interfering  with  a  far-sighted  forest  policy.  Many  a  state  is  desirous,  above  all,  tc 
create  *  happy  homes  for  the  poor;'  to  prevent  the  workman  from  'becoming  a  depen 
dent  servant ; '  to  make  '  free-holding  citizens '  out  of  '  immigrants  accustomed  t< 
servile  d^ndence.'  What  is  the  consequence,  only  too  often,  of  such  beneTolence 
The  very  poorest,  and  hence  cheapest  land,  land  forfeited  for  nonpayment  of  taxes^ 
land  on  which  the  last  owner  went  bankrupt,  is  thrown  open  to  ignorant  immlcprantfi 
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igBomart  of  funning  canditions  prevailing,  ignorant  of  tke  duties  of  citizenship,  an 
clement  eventaally  fmpkased,  and,  fba%,  wi^leasont  because  nnpleased.  6uch  bene- 
volence do^  not  create  happy  homes  in  which  the. fireside  gleams  cheerfully;  it  creates 
homes  in  which  dissatisfaction  and  envy  are  raised  to  the  detriment  of  the  country. 
Settlement  must  be  properly  directed,  and  must  be  permitted  only  on  absolutely  agri- 
cultural land. 

As  far  as  Crown  lands  are  concerned,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  but  that  all 
Crown  lands  having  the  character  of  absolute  forest  land  should  be  reserved  from 
entry.  Government  ownership  of  absolute  forest  land,  in  its  influence  on  the  lumber 
industry,  agriculture,  navigation  and  public  health,  is  vastly  superior  to  private 
ownership  of  absolute  forest  land.  Large  tracto  are  required  for  the  successful  prac- 
tice of  business  forestry  on  absolute  forest  land,  and  such  large  tracts  should  always 
Temain  under  control  of  the  Crown.  Far-eighted  forestal  operations  can  be  ex- 
pected in  the  long  run  only  from  the  long-lived  community — not  from  the  private 
individual. 

The  provincial  legislature  can  enact,  for  the  benefit  of  Crown  forests,  any  laws, 
which  may  safeguard  the  permanency  of  forests  in  the  very  interest  of  the  common- 
wealth, a  possibility  which  it  is  rather  difficult  for  the  private  individual  to  secure. 

The  political  platforms  of  the  Canadian  parties  are  unknown  to  me.  It  seems 
to  me,  however,  that  every  party  should  be  willing  to  adopt  a  plank  reading:  'AH 
absolute  forest  land  shall  be  singled  out;  all  absolute  forest  land  belonging  to  the 
Crown  shall  be  strictly  reserved;  fanning  on  absolute  forest  land  shall  be  discouraged.' 

Pbofessob  Both. — am  delighted  to  be  with  you  and  thank  you  for  the  courtesy 
extended  to  me.  You  will  pardon  my  shortcomings,  however,  for  I  came  hete  really 
to  listen  and  to  learn;  I  came  for  the  inspiration  which  one  gathers  from  hearing  dis- 
cussions such  as  we  have  heard  this  morning.  I  am  prepared,  however,  to  support  in 
the  fullest  measure  what  Dr.  Schenck  has  said  about  state  forestry,  or  provincial 
forestry,  or  Dominion  forestry  being  very  much  superior  to  private  forestry.  I  have 
wn tared  to  express  the  opinion  art  a  former  meeting  that  that  was  the  experience  all 
the  world  over — ^that  the  commonwealth  is  the  good  forestry,  and  almost  the  only 
foTOstry. 

With  r^ard  to  the  selection  of  what  is  absolute  forest  land,  I  think  you  will  have 
the  difficulties  that  have  been  met  with  everywhere.  The  farm  settler  made  his  mis- 
takes. The  people  have  cleared  millions  of  acres  of  land  when  have  gradually  drifted 
back  into  forest  land,  because  they  were  unfitted  for  agricultural  purposes.  This  mis- 
take was  made  in  Europe,  and  was  repeafted  in  the  New  England  states.  I  suppose 
you  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  tha?t  in  the  New  England  states  there  are  several  millions 
of  acres  of  land  which  were  regarded  as  agricultural  lands  forty  years  ago,  and  were 
even  cleared  and  improved,  and  yet  have  proven  totally  unfit  for  continuous  farming, 
and  have  reverted  to  woods  or  are  waste.  So  that  to-day  the  New  England  states 
(small  country  as  it  is)  have  several  millions  of  acres  less  farming  land  than  they 
had  forty  years  ago. 
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In  the  selection  of  your  forest  lands  you  are  liable  to  make  (the  same  mistakes, 
and  on  a  larger  scale,  besides  provoking,  from  the  first,  the  opposition  of  those  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  the  particular  section. 

In  the  Cascades  and  other  mountains  of  course  the  difficulty  is  less,  and  the 
chance  of  success  greater,  but  in  your  province  or  in  Ontario  the  case  is  anything  but 
simple.  On  the  same  forty-acre  lot  you  may  find  the  best  of  muck  soil  and  the  poorest 
of  sand,  and  in  thousands  of  square  miles  of  land  you  have  good  and  poor  farm  land 
on  the  same  section  of  land.  Your  agent  will  say : '  It  is  non-agricultural  land ; '  but 
the  settler  says :  *  But  I  know  better,  and  I  am  willing  to  risk  my  reputation,  my 
money  and  my  time  on  making  a  good  farm  home.'  Who  will  decide?  We  in  the 
states  have  had  experience  in  this  direction  both  as  to  farm  and  mineral  lands,  and 
our  successes  have  been  few,  our  errors  many. 

You  will  probably  find  ways  of  solving  this  problem  better  than  by  simple  selec- 
tion. Certain  areas  might  be  set  aside  temporarily  until  more  need  for  the  lands  can 
be  shown;  you  may  require  payment  for  the  timber;  you  may  defer  settlement  until 
the  timber  has  been  cut  over,  and  in  various  ways  do  away  with  the  arbitrary  feature 
of  the  simple  and  costly  selection. 

Both  in  this  matter  of  land  selection  and  in  the  dealing  with  people  living  in 
your  reserves  a  little  tact  and  goodwill  is  sure  to  accomplish  a  good  deal.  Show  those 
people  that  their  rights  are  respected,  their  interests  guarded,  and  at  the  same  time 
let  them  understand  tha*t  the  law  is  supreme,  and  must  be  obeyed. 

Judge  Weib. — ^Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  pardon  me  if  I  refer  to  just  one  statement 
that  has  been  made  this  morning. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  magi&ftrates,  and  to  the  somewhat  curious  fact 
that,  notwithstanding  statutes  fixing  the  minimum  fine  and  the  maximum  fine,  cer- 
tain magistrates  in  British  Columbia  and  in  the  sta*te  of  North  Carolina  have  disre- 
garded these  provisions  of  the  law,  delinquents  being  frequently  discharged,  or  fined 
less  than  the  minimum  that  is  fixed  by  the  statute. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest  doubt  that  where  the 
law  imposes  a  minimum  fine  the  magistrate  has  no  right  whatever  to  condenm  the 
accused  to  a  fine  less  than  such  minimum,  and  further,  I  should  be  greatly  surprised 
if  the  laws  of  every  state  and  province  do  not  as  in  Quebec  provide  a  certain  means 
of  compelling  magistrates  to  impose  the  penalty  which  the  law  requires — ^by  way  of 
certiorari^  for  instance. 

If  that  fact  were  known,  it  would,  I  think,  lend  strong  aid  in  such  cases  as  Mr. 
Leamy  and  Dr.  Schenck  h&ve  referred  to,  by  compelling  the  magistrate  to  pronounce 
a  sentence  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

As  one  gentleman  has  referred  to  the  pressure  that  is  sometimes  brought  to  bear 
on  members  to  reverse  Orders  in  Council,  perhaps  these  magistrates  are  sometimes 
under  similar  pressure.  But  if  they  were  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  law  imposes 
a  minimum  and  a  maximum  fine,  within  which  limits  only  their  discretion  may  move, 
and  outside  of  which  it  has  no  right  whatever  to  go,  they  could  effectively  answer  re- 
quests  for  leniency  by  saying,  '  Well,  the  law  is  so  and  so,  and  I  have  no  diacretioii 
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but  to  enforce  it.  I  hftve  no  right  even  to  fixuSpend  sentenoe,  and  no  right  to  impose  a 
fine  outside  the  limits  of  the  statute.  My  powers  are  clearly  defined  there,  and  I  have 
no  option  but  to  follow  it* 

What  I  have  said  is  quite  apart  from  the  inadvisability  which  we  must  admit  of 
inToking  the  law  unless  in  flagrant  cases,  recognizing  the  superior  advantages  of  edu- 
cating the  population  by  more  pacific  methods,  to  appreciate  the  incalculable  benefits 
flowing  from  the  careful  nurturing  of  our  forests. 

Mr.  Leamt. — With  reference  to  the  statement  made  in  connection  with  the  magis- 
trates, and  the  imposition  of  a  much  less  fine  t^an  the  law  calls  for,  allow  me  to  tell 
you  this.  Another  party  farther  down  the  river  seft  fire  to  a  clearing  and  burned  his 
neighbour's  fences  and  bams.  The  man  who  suffered  made  a  complaint  rto  the  fire 
ranger,  who  had  the  fellow  arrested  on  a  charge  of  destroying  the  timber  on  the  land. 
He  was  brought  before  tiie  magistrate  (the  same  one,  by  the  way).  The  neighbour 
swore  that  he  had  offered  to  compensate  him  for  the  damage  done  to  his  place,  and 
M  the  magistrate  did  not  find  that  that  was  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  the  man. 


The  second  session  was  called  to  order  at  2.45  on  Friday  afternoon,  March  10. 
The  president,  Mr.  Auhrey  White,  in  the  cSiair. 

The  aecretary  read  a  telegram  from  Mr.  J.  E.  Booth,  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
asaociation,  r^etting  his  inability  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  wishing  it  every  suc- 
0888.  A  telegram  of  similar  purport  was  received  from  Kev.  A.  E.  Burke,  vice-presi- 
dent for  Friuoe  Edward '  ialand. 

The  Chairman. — There  are  certain  recommendations  in  the  report  of  the  board 
of  directors  upon  which  action  is  advised.   It  seems  to  me  that  the  better  way  to  deal 
it  would  be  to  appoint  a  committee  on  resolutions,  and  send  the  report  to  them 
so  that  they  can  frame  the  resolutions. 

I  will  appoint  as  members  of  that  committee  Messrs.  E.  Stewart,  F.  W.  Jones, 
B.  H.  Campbell,  E.  Q.  Joly  de  Lothiniere,  Col.  T.  Q.  Loggie,  Jas.  Leamy,  H.  M.  Prioe 
and  myself  ex  officio. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Fyles  presented  the  following  paper,  which  was  illustrated  by 
comerous  charts  showing  the  insects  described: — 


Forty  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure — never  to  be  forgotten — of  a  tramp  in  a  re- 
maining portion  of  the  primeval  hardwood  forest  of  the  eastern  townships.  It  was 
on  the  Coffin  estate,  in  the  township  of  Ely,  and  near  the  small  settlement  of  Bosco- 
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bel.  I  can  recall  in  a  measni^  the  feeliAgs  that  I  then  experienced.  On  every  side, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  penetrate,  arose  the  tall,  straight,  symmetrical  shafts  of  tree. 
Far  overhead  were  the  intermingled  branches  and  the  dense  canopy  of  foliage,  through 
which  no  glimpse  of  the  blue  sky  was  obtainable.  All  below  was  in  a  strange  half 
gloom;  and  there  was  unbroken  silence.  Whatever  thei^  was  of  bird  or  insect  life 
was  on  the  brighter  side  of  the  leafy  covering  above. 

Another  thing  that  was  remarkable  in  this  forest  was  the  entire  absence  of  under- 
growth. One  could  walk  without  hindrance  in  any  direction.  It  was  the  sort  of 
forest  that  Fennimore  Cooper  and  Dr.  Bird  delighted  to  portray;  and  I  remember 
feeling  that,  however  unpleasant  it  might  be,  the  appearance  of  an  Indian  in  his  war- 
paint would  not  be  out  of  keeping  with  the  scene. 

I  was  at  that  time  in  charge  of  a  new  mission,  in  what  was  called — and  very 
appropriately  called,  in  those  days — Brome  Woods;  and  there  I  built  a  church  and 
a  parsonage,  and  bought  a  lot  of  land.  I  resided  there  for  eight  years,  entering  into 
the  every-day  life  of  the  people,  and  so,  serving  an  apprenticeship  to  wood-craft :  and 
there  I  gained  much  of  what  I  know  concerning  forest  insects  and  their  habits. 

Pardon  me  if  I  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the  time,  the  place  and  its  inhabitants. 
The  seeming  digression  frotai  my  subject  will  help  us  to  understand  llie  conditions 
under  which  valuable  stretches  of  standing  timber  miay  be  placed  in  danger,  and  forest 
insects  multiplied  to  a  mischievous  extent;  and  I  trust  that  the  retrospect  will  not  be 
without  its  lessons  for  the  present. 

The  settlement  on  which  I  lived  lay  at  the  head  of  a  beautiful  valley  in  the  heart 
of  the  Brome  and  Famham  mountains.   A  stream  ran  through  the  middle  of  it,  large 
enough  to  run  a  small  mill,  in  which  was  a  pair  of  stones  for  grinding  Indian  corn, 
and  an  old-fashioned  up-and-down  saw,  which,  when  in  operation,  reminded  one  o 
Tennyson's 

 'dry 

High-elbowed  grigs  that  leap  in  summer  grass ' — 
the  grasshoppers  and  crickets  which  see-saw  their  spiny  shanks  against  their  hard 
wing-covers,  and  so  produce  the  stridulations  that  enliven  the  autumn  evenings  . 

After  running  for  several  miles  the  stream  fell  into  a  beautiful  little  lake  at  tie 
end  of  the  valley. 

The  first  settler  in  the  district,  Mr.  J ohn  Shuf elt,  was  still  living  on  an  adjoining 
lot  to  mine.  The  people  generally  were  an  exceedingly  kind-hearted  people,  honest, 
industrious  and  hospitable ;  but  oh,  they  were  sadly  lacking  in  economy  in  their  deal- 
ings with  l!he  foresft. 

Excuses  can  be  made  for  them;  they  formed  a  community  living  to  themselves; 
they  were  seven  miles  from  the  nearest  railway  station,  which  was  on  the  Col.  Foster 
road  to  Waterloo.  Except  their  own  requirements  there  was  no  demand  far  forest 
products — with  the  one  exception  of  hemlock  bark;  and  that  sold  for  two  dollars  per 
cord  only.  It  was  bought  for  the  small  tanneries  in  places  round. 

On  my  land  and  extending  beyond  it  was  a  stretch  of  first  growth  maples.  How 
barbarously  the  trees  had  been  used.  A  former  proprietor  in  his  sugaring  operations 
had  tapped  them  with  an  axe,  cutting  sloping  gashes  six  or  nine  inches  long. 

The  trees  were  left  in  a  state  to  invite  the  attacks  of  borers.  They  abounded 
with  homtails  and  beetles — they  were  doomed,  and  only  fit  for  firewood. 

The  settlers  had  beaten  back  the  forest  here  and  there,  till  they  came  to  the  black 
timber  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains;  and  on  the  borders  of  this,  giant  hemlocks 
were  left  exposed  to  the  winds  that  sometimes  rushed  up  the  valleys  and  mountain 
defiles  with  great  fury.  Again  and  again  I  saw  tree  after  tree  tumbled  over  by  the 
wind.  I  paced  one  of  these  fallen  veterans,  and  found  that  it  measured  ninety  feet 
from  the  roots  to  the  first  branch.  Generally  speaking,  the  trees  were  left  where  they 
fell;  and,  as  nature  abhors  waste,  they  were  soon  attacked  by  beetles  and  Siricidoe, 
which  multiplied  in  them  exceedingly. 

The  woods  were  full  of  brush  and  tops  of  trees,  where  men  had  cut  their  winter  s 
fuel.    Brush  fences,  for  keeping  in  the  cattle,  ran  in  different  diredions.    Such  a 
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fcnoe  was  a  xwigulaf  ahattis.  Trees  in  a  Use  w^e  feU^  o^e  upon  another^  aud  the 
intenticee  filled  in  with  smaller  trees.  It  can  readily  be  believed  that  under  such 
oQDditions  fmcest  fises  ^9«rB  not  infrequent.  A  fire  of  this  kind  on  one  occasion  gave 
lae  a  fnght  I  was  driving  home  at  night  when  I  saw  a  great  glow  of  fire  in  the  direc- 
tioQ  of  the  efaiixch.  I  whipped  up  my  hoxae.and  reached  the  top  of  a  commanding  hill 
Yes,  I  8aid»  it  i«  .the  church;  the  fire  is  n^^unting  the  rafters  and  the  steeple.  But, 
(j&  ooming  yet  neaxeri  I  perceived  the  dark  outline  of  the  building  against  the  glow, 
tiiudi  was  that  of  a  forest  fire  climbing  the  mountain  beyond. 

At  the  present  day  the  pulp  manufacturer  is  \indoubtedly  a  great  boon  to  tiie 
small  fanaon.  We  see  piles,  of  prepared  logs,  at  nearly  every  country  station  along 
oar  railways.  I  have  often  wondered  whether  the  bark  from  l^eae,  and  the  brush  and 
ine-toii6»  are  left  scattered  through  the  woods,  to  take  fire  some  day,  and  spread  devas- 
tation over  the  land. 

But  I  must  without  further  preface  come  to  the  consideration  of  my  aubj^cft 
Insects  fall  naturally  under -two  heads:  biting  insects^  Mandibvlata,  and  sucking 
insects,  Hauateilata,  To  the  former  belong  the  borers  in  the  tree-trunks,  the  twig- 
gizdkis,  and  the  leaf-devourera;  tp  the  latter,  the  cicadas,  the  scale-inaects  and  the 
plant  lice.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  which  of  the  two  orders  is  the  more  hurtful  to  vege^ 
t&tiou.  In  '  God's  great  army '  the  moat  insignificant  corps  becomes  occasionally,  by 
force  of  numbexB,  a  formidable  array. 

In  the  summer  of  1881  the  maples  presented  a  strange  appearance.  Xheir.  foliage 
became  brown  and  withered,  as  if  autunui  had  come  before  its  time.  On  examination 
ii  was  found  that  countlesa  multitudes  of  tiie  larvn  of  a  minute  species  of  moth, 
DepresMfia  acerifolielUiy  Haworth,  had.  assailed  the  foliage..  The  lava  of  this  spe- 
cies bites  disks  from  the  leaves  and  binds  them  togefther  with  a  silken  filament,  so 
c^astmcting  a  case  for  itself*  It  protrudes  its  head  and  forelegs  from  its  case,  and 
nofei  about  the  leaf;  eating  away  the  pexeachyma. 

In  1893  another  remarkable  insect  attack  upon  the  maples  was  witnessed :  nearly 
^  leaf  of  the  trees  was  drawn  out  of  shape — its  edges  being  fasten^  together  with 
2  iifie  web.  Within  tha  tent  thus  formed  was  a  curious  brown  case,  somewhat  in  the 
^ona  of  cornucopia;  and  snugly  ensconced  within  the  case  was  a  green  larva  with 
an  amber-coloured  head.  T5iis  truly  was  one  of  the  most  economical  of  insects  I 
Longfellow  has  said: — 

'O  thou  sculptor,  painter,  poet! 
Take  this  lesson  to  thy  heart: 
That  is  best  which  lieth  nearest, 
Shape  from  it  thy  work  of  art' 
And  this  larva  liad  used  up  its  exuviat  and  excrementa  in  forming  a  case  for  it- 
self—an inner  retreat.  The  leaf  was  its  shelter  and  store  of  food ;  for  it  fed  upon  the 
parenchyma,  and  left  only  the  veins  and  skin.    The  case  was  its  stronghold.  The 
i^une  of  the  insect  is  Semasia  signatana,  Clemens. 

Our  native  insect  pests  are  bad  enough,  but  the  insect  foes  that  we  most  dread 
oe  the  foreigners — ^the  inmugrants,  for  the  reason  that,  *  It  is  better  to  have  to  con- 
^nd  wiih  the  devil  ^ifcu  knano  than  with  the  devil  you  don't  know/ 

The  advent  of  Nematua  Erichsonii  is  an  old  story  now.  This  pest  destroyed  our 
t&znaracks  in  the  eighties,  and  it — 

 still  goes  marching  on.' 

Mr.  A.  H.  D.  Boss  in  his  excellent  article  on  ^  The  Forest  Besources  of  Labrador 
Peninsula,'  tells  us  that^  *  Of  late  years  the  European  larch  saw-fiy  has  destroyed  most 
of  the  larch  between  Lake  St  John  and  Lake  Mistassini,  and;  liie  pest  is  spreading 
northward.'— Can.  For.  Joum.  V.  I,  No.  1,  page  32.) 

The  Gipoy  moth,  the  Brown-tail  moth,  and  the  Leopard  moth  are  new  importa- 
tions to  the  country  south  of  us. 

So  great  a  plague  has  the  Gipsy  moth  been  in  Massachusetts  that  the  legislature 
^  four  years  (1890-94)  expended  9275,000  in  the  effort  to  exterminate  it,  and  had 
succeeded;  and  further  ai^ropriations  were  required. 
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The  larvsB  of  the  Brown-tail  moth  are  also  injurious  in  Massachusetts;  and  as  their 
fine  barbed  hairs  are  easily  detached,  and  carried  in  the  air,  they  often  settle  upon  the 
passers-by,  work  their  way  into  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  cause  mudi  suffe/ing.  They 
are  greatly  to  be  dreaded.  A  lady  wrote  concerning  them :  *  We  iirst  noticed  the 
caterpillars  in  1897,  and  we  could  do  nothing  with  them.  We  had  to  take  brooms 
and  sweep  them  away  from  the  doors.  They  ate  the  leaves  off  the  trees,  so  that  we  did  , 
not  get  any  fruit  that  year,  or  in  1898.  The  caterpillars  seemed  to  come  all  at  once. 
We  were  all  poisoned  with  them.  The  houses  were  full  of  them.  They  were  a  sight. 
They  were  on  everything, — fences,  shrubbery  and  flower  bushes.  The  place  was  fairly 
alive  with  them.  They  were  even  in  the  bed  rooms.'  (Mrs.  Peter  Mooley,  in  Fer- 
nald  and  Kirkland's  Eeport  on  the  Brown-tail  Moth,  1903,  page  19.) 

Fancy  the  good  lady  with  her  broom,  like  Mrs.  Partington,  sweeping  back  the 

sea. 

The  larvEB  of  the  Leopard  moth  are  borers.  The  species  has  in  some  way  been 
carried  from  Europe  to  New  York. 

In  Canada  a  very  common  and  mischievous  pest  is  the  Forest-tree  Tent  Cater- 
pillar, Cliaiocampa  dis»tria,  Hubner.  This  also  flourishes  more  abundantly  some  years 
than  others.  In  1899,  it  and  its  congener,  Clisiocampa  Americana,  Fabricus,  were  so 
abundant  in  the  counties  of  Drummond  and  ShefiFord,  that  they  stripped  the  second 
growth  trees  bare.  Hordes  of  them  crossing  the  railway,  brought  the  train  to  a  stand- 
still— ^the  rails  having  become  slippery  with  crushed  larvBB. 

The  larva  of  C,  disstria  can  readily  be  distinguished  from  that  of  0.  Americana 
(the  Orchard  Tent-Caterpillar.)  It  has  a  hlue  head,  and  a  row  of  silvery  spots  down 
the  back;  while  the  other  has  a  hlach  head,  and  a  continuous  white  dorsal  line. 

I  consider  C.  disstria  the  worst  of  the  leaf-eating  foes  of  our  hard-wood  trees. 

The  larv8B  of  the  Tussock  Moths,  Notolophus  antiqtui,  Linneus,  and  Notolophta 
leucostigma.  Smith  and  Abbot,  are  handsome  but  mischievous.  They  are  tufted  along 
the  back,  as  the  generic  name  indicates.  Those  of  the  latter  species  may  be  known 
by  their  red  heads.  Both  kinds  feed  upon  a  variety  of  trees.  Dr.  Felt  says  of  Len- 
costigma :  '  This  species  feeds  readily  on  elm  and  maple  leaves,  displasring  a  special 
preference  for  horse-chestnut  and  linden,  and  frequently  does  considerable  damage.' 
(Bulletin,  No.  27,  N.  Y.  St.  Mus.  p.  41.) 

With  us  at  Quebec  both  kinds  particularly  affect  the  white  willow.  In  1897, 
which  was  a  great  insect  year  all  over  the  country,  the  white  patches  of  the  eggs  of 
N,  leucostigma  could  be  seen,  in  great  numbers,  on  the  trunks  of  the  willows  on 
Mountain  Hill. 

The  males  of  these  Tussock  Moths  are  called  "  Vaporers because  of  their  jaunty 
flight.  They  skip  hither  and  thither,  as  Wood  says — 'Like  Coelebs  in  search  of  a 
wife.'  The  females,  on  the  other  hand  are  most  exemplary  in  their  behaviour.  St. 
Paul,  if  he  had  been  an  entomologist,  would  have  admired  them  greatly — they  'go 
not  from  house  to  house.'  They  remain  upon  the  cocoons  from  which  they  crept 
There  they  await  their  mates ;  there  they  lay  their  eggs ;  and  there  they  die. 

We  must  not  give  them  too  much  credit  for  their  domestic  virtues.  They  are 
aided  by  the  force  of  circumstances  in  conducting  themselves  well — they  have  only 
rudimentary  wings. 

There  are  a  number  of  large  moths,  the  larvse  of  which,  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, might  become  injurious  to  forest- trees.  Their  very  size  makes  them  formid- 
able. The  larvfiB  of  the  Hawk-moths,  Sphinx  chersis,  Hubner,  and  Sphinx  Kalmus,  S 
&  A.,  *feed  upon  the  ash,  though  I  frequently  find  them  on  the  lilac.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising, for  both  the  lilac  and  the  ash  belong  to  the  same  family  of  plants,  the 
OleacecB,  of  which  the  olive-tree  is  the  type.  ^ 

The  larva  of  Ellem^  coniferarum,  S.  &  A.,  feeds  upon  the  pine.  I  wish  the  species 
were  a  little  more  common,  for  in  all  these  years,  I  have  obtained  only  one  specimen 
of  the  moth  for  my  collection. 

The  larvcB  of  Ceratomia  Amyntor,  Hubner,  feed  upon  the  elm.  They  have  four 
prominent  horns  upon  their  shoulders;  and  Harris  on  this  account  gave  them  the 
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name  of  Qmdricomia.  There  are  peculiarities  in  the  form  and  habits  of  the  larvse 
of  this  species  that  are  well  worth  notice. 

You  will  remember  that  the  leaves  of  the  elm  on  the  underside  are  strongly  and 
regularly  ribbed;  and  that  they  are  often  curled  over  on  one  side  in  a  roll.  The 
Amyntor  caterpillars  are  of  the  same  colour  as  the  leaf;  and,  along  the  sides  they 
have  seven  oblique,  raised,  rough  lines.  They  lie  extended  along  the  edge  of  the  leaf, 
and  in  that  position  very  closely  resemble  the  roll  of  the  leaves  near  them.  Nor  is 
this  all:  in  the  autumn  the  leaves  of  the  elm  become  rusty-brown  in  colour;  and, 
that  the  resemblance  to  t^e  leaves  may  be  maintained,  the  caterpillars  become  of  the 
game  hue.  They  afford  in  this  a  remarkable  instance  of  what  is  called  Mimetic 
Analogy. 

The  larva  of  that  stately  moth,  Triptogon  modesta,  Harris,  feeds  upon  the  poplar ; 
ad  that  of  Gressonia  jtiglandis,  S.  &  A.,  upon  the  black  walnut,  the  butternut 
uid  the  hickory. 

Upon  a  variety  of  forest  trees,  the  larvse  of  those  magnificent  Saturnians, — 
ittacw  Ceerapia,  Linneus  (the  largest  of  our  moths),  and  I'elea  Polyphemus,  Cramer, 
are  to  be  found ;  whilst  those  of  Actias  Luna,  Linneus,  (the  most  beautiful  of  all  our 
moths)  feed  upon  the  butternut;  and  those  of  Hyperchirea  lo,  Fabricius,  upon  the 
elm,  the  bass-wood,  and  the  balsam-poplar.  The  last  named  larvse  are  set  with  sting- 
ing spines. 

In  the  weet  the  larva  of  that  splendid  moth  Eacles  imperialis,  Drury,  feeds  upon 
the  white  pine;  and  the  larva  of  Citheronia  regalia,  Fabricius — ^which  has  as  many 
homs  as  the  Beast  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  is  locally  known  as  the  '  Hickory  Homed 
Berir— feeds  upon  the  black  walnut,  butternut  and  hickory. 

I  have  never  heard,  however,  that  the  caterpillars  of  these  very  large  insects  have 
^  Tery  much  damage. 

Of  insects  that  injure  the  roots  of  the  trees,  these  call  for  our  attention : — 

The  White  Grub,  which  is  the  larva  of  the  May  Beetle,  Lachnostema  fiAsca, 
Frying.  The  grubs  of  this  species  are  very  general  feeders  upon  the  roots  of  plants. 
Ii?y  have  been  found  exceedingly  injurious  to  young  pines  and  tamaracks. 

A  formidable  foe  to  the  poplar,  basswood  and  oak  is  Prionua  laticollis,  Drury,  the 
Broadnecked  Sawyer,  which  bores  into  the  roots  of  the  trees.  I  have  not  found  it  ^t 
Qoebec;  but  I  have  seen  a  specimen  that  was  taken  at  Sherbrooke.  As  it  works  under 
pomd,  its  ravages  are  not  easily  detected. 

Bat  of  the  underground  insect  foes  of  the  forest  trees,  the  Cicadas  are,  I  think, 
tile  worst.  Happily  this  part  of  Canada  is  out  of  the  range  of  Tihicen  aeptendecim, 
I^neus,  which  spends  seventeen  years  at  the  roots  of  trees,  imbibing  at  the  very 
founts  of  vegetable  life.  But  Cicada  canicularis,  Harris,  is  very  abundant  in  these 
parts  .  If  you  go  into  the  woods  in  autumn  you  will  bear  the  shrill  sound  produced 
ly  their  little  tambours  or  side  drums  whch  vibrate,  as  the  boys  say,  '  for  all  they 
tie  wortL' 

We  have  another  species  of  Cicada,  Tihicen  rimosa.  Say,  but  it  is  not  common 
with  us. 

The  habits  of  the  Cicadas  are  interesting.  The  females  cut  grooves  in  the  twigs 
"f  their  favourite  trees ;  and  in  each  groove  lay  a  row  of  eggs.  The  eggs  seeiri  to  be 
tonrished  by  the  sap  in  the  twigs,  for  they  become  enlarged.  The  newly  hatched 
larviB  drop  to  the  ground,  and  burrow  till  they  reach  the  roots  of  the  trees.  Into 
'Hpse  they  drive  their  beaks,  and  then,  for  three  years,  live,  by  suction,  upon  the  sap. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  they  work  their  way  out  of  the  earth,  climb  for  a  short  difl- 
tanoe  up  the  trees,  and  then  writhe  and  twist,  till  their  skins  burst  down  the  back. 
Out  of  the  rent,  in  every  case,  creeps  a  perfect  insect,  drawing  its  legs  out  of  their 
Conner  enclosures,  as  out  of  boots.  In  about  ten  minutes  (I  have  watched  the  pro- 
^'«s),  the  air  has  penetrated  to  every  part  of  the  insect's  body;  its  wings  have  been 
ihaken  out  of  plait,  into  their  full  dimensions ;  and  the  creature  is  ready  for  flight. 

If  you  ask  me,  what  should  be  done  to  check  the  cicadas?  Well,  I  know  what  I 
'ir.jld  do  as  regards  the  orchards,  the  sngar-biish.  and  the  inclosed  \voofl«.    T  .shonl'l. 
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in  the  autumn,  turn  a  sounder  of  swine  into  them.  The  animals  would  not  only  eat 
the  wind-fall  apples,  the  acoms  and  beech-mast  and  fungi,  they  would  grub  about 
the  roots  of  the  trees  and  devour  the  immature  kinds  of  iiies,  beetles  and  moths.  I 
have  seen  the  experiment  tri^d ;  and  the  pigs  throve. 

But  a  part  of  my  subject  of  more,  interest  to  lumbermen  ia  that  relating  to  the 
Borers — and  truly  their  name  is  legiotk^. 

A  number  of  beetles  belonging  Uy.  the  family  Bupreatid»  bore  in  the  pine.  Two 
splendid  beetles  of  this  family  are  Chalcaphora  VirgianeriMi  Doury,  and  Chalcophora 
fcrtis,  Le  Conte. 

C,  fortis  is  the  largest  and  handsomeat  of  our  BupreatidflB — and  perhaps,  as  re- 
gards our  collections,  the  rarest  Mr.  Hague  Harrington  speaks  of  it  as  rare  at  Otta- 
wa; and  I  never  met  with  it  at  Montreal^  nor  in  the  eastern  townships;  but  one  day 
1  was  walking  under  the  cliff,  at  Hadjow,  on  the  south,  side  o£  the  river>  when  I  found 
specimens  of  both  C.  Virginiensis  and  C,  fortis.  There  were  no  trees,  near  in  which 
they  could  have  bred,  and  the  insects  were  freak  and  perfect.  The  discovery  was  a 
marvel  to  me  till,  on  looking  to  the.riyeir  side,  I  aaw»  stranded*  a  crib  o^  pine  timber; 
and  then  the  mystery  was  solved.  This  incident  shows  how  easily  insects  may  be 
spread' over  the  country. 

These  ie  a  bettle  called  the  Titillator,  MonohcbnMntLS  tiiUlator,  Harris,  which  some- 
what resembles,  both  in  appearance  and  habits,  the  beetle  called  in  Scotland  tfae/Timr 
Irerman.'  The  Titillator,  and  its  congener,  Xonohammus  marmoraia,  Sandall,  make 
damaging  tunnels  in  the  trunks  of  the  pine,  and  they  sometime  turn  up  unexpectedly 
in  places  far  from  their  native  forest 

One  afternoon  I  was  sitting  in  my  study  in  the  rectory  at  Cowansville,  which  was 
then  a  new  building.  Suddenly  a  atran^  object  came  down  with  a  clatter  upon  the 
book  I  was  reading.  It  was  M.  titillator.  Where  did  you  come  from?  !  said.  I  looked 
around  and  soon  diacovered  a  hole,  it  had  made  in  the  casing  of  the  doon  What  an 
experience  that  inaect  had  gone  through.  It  had.  sprung  from  an  egg  laid  in  a  crevice 
of  a  standing  pine.  The  tree  into  which,  it  had  eaten  ita  way  had  been  cut  down*  hauled 
through  the  woods,  soaked  in  the  mill-pond  and  cut  up  by  the  circular  saw.  The  boards 
had  been  banged  about  in  the  piling^  had  been  kiln  dried,  and  then  passed  thoougb  the 
planing  machine.  That  particular  board  in  which,  was  the  habitation  of  the  beetle 
had  been  worked  by  hand  in  the  sash,  and  door  factory,  planed,  and  fitted,  and  ham- 
mered, and  painted,  and  varnished,  and,  surviving  all  the  rough  usage,  and  escaping 
all  the  deadly  weapons,  there  lay  Monohammw  titillator  snugly  ensconeed  in  hi3>  aqpare 
inch  of  l2ie  wood»  reserving  himself  till  he  could  present  himself  as  a  gentleman. 

The  larvss  of  a  numb^  of  these  longicom  beetles  are  borers  in  various  forest  trees, 
flChose  of  Monohammus  sciutellatus,  Say,  play  sad  work  with  the  spruce.  A  nne  epruoe, 
growing  in  the  premises  I  rented  some  years  ago,  broke  o£  near  the  ground.  I  found 
that,  for  about  three  feet  upward*  the  trunk  had  been  bored  through  and  tJirous^  in 
every  direction  by  the  larvee  of  this  beetle. 

The  larva  of  Plagiomtus  speciosus.  Say,  is  a  borer  in  the  maple.  That  of  the  fine 
beetle  Saperda  calcarata.  Say,  bores  in  the  poplar.  The  apple  tree  borer,  Qaperda 
-Candida,  Fabr.,  works  also  in  the  American  mountain  ash  and  the  thoon.  The  larvie 
of  Saperda  vestita.  Say,  Saperda  tridentata,  Olivier,  and  Gyllene  pictiuij  Druxy»  bore 
respectively  in  the  bass-wood,  the  elm  and  the  cedar  {Thuya  occidentaUs,  Linneua). 

Time  would  fail  me  to  enumerate  the  small  beetles  whiob  mine  between  tiaue  bark 
and  the  white  wood,  and  which  at  times  do  great  harm — ^volumes  mifl^t  be  written  upon 
them. 

But  I  must  not  pass  over  the  most  important  of  the  Lepidoptwotja  and  Hym^ 
opterous  borers.  Of  the  former  we  have  remarkable  instances  in  Cosaus^  centerensis, 
Lintner,  which  bores  in  the  balsam  poplar;  in  Prionoxystus  rohinics.  Peek,  which,  as 
its  name  implies,  bores  in  the  locust  or  false  acacia,  and  in  Prionoxystus  MacmurOei, 
Guerin-Meneville,  which  Mr.  A.  F.  Winn  has  found  upon  oaks  on  Mount  EoyaL 

Some  thirty  years  ago  I  discovered  Cossus  centerensis  at  Cowansville,  Que.  At 
that  time  the  insect  was  unnamed  and  undoscribed,  but  I  was  not  then  sufiiciently  ac- 
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quainted  with  the  OossidoB  to  know  tihia.  '  ]U  reoMiiMdd  f oX'  that  able  entomologist  and 
excellent  many  now  gone  to  his  neai^  Dn  J.  A*  Lint^»  State  Bntomologist  of  New 
York,  to  name  and  deecribe  this  fine  inaeet. 

The  moth  lays  its  eggs  in  crevices  of  tha  bark  of  the  poplar.  The  young  larvse 
eat  into  the  tree,  and  as  th^  grow  enlajsg^  their  tmmeda^  When  they  approach  the  end 
of  their  larval  career  they  bite  their  way  to  the  surface  leaving  only  a  thin  Aim  of  bark 
between  them  and  the  outer  air.  They  then  retire  into  their  tunnels,  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  wooc^eckeBB^  to  undeiqgo  their  pupfd  change.  But  when  the  tizp^  arrives  how 
can  the  ibotleas  chjjfsalis. raasceod  the  tuimel  that  the  moth  may  escape?  Nature  has 
provided  for  this.  Azoimd  each  of  the  abdominal  segments  of  the  chrysalia  is  a  row  of 
BeiTatures  or  teeth  which  give  it  a  hold  upon  the  sides  of  its  tunnel  and  enable  it  to 
irork  its  way  to  the  outlet  It  then  thrusts  itself  about  half  an  inch  through  the  open- 
ia^  Its  caae  bursts  ojBsen,  and  the  perfect  insect  escai>es. 

The  horn-tail,  Tremex  columba,  Linneus,  is  a  creature  of  formidable  appearance. 
It  has  a  stout  acuform,  but  hollow  ovipositor,  which  extends  in  its  sheath  from  the 
middle  of  the  underside  of  the  abdomen  to  a  length  of  half  an  inch  beyond  its  extremity. 
Ihe  Tremex  drives  this  instrument  through  the  bark  and  into  the  soft  wood  of  the  tree 
<«iuch  is  usually  a  maple  or  a  beech),  and  then  by  muscular  action  it  passes  its  eggs 
dffcogh  the  ovipositor  to  the  end  of  the  wound  it  has  made.  The  Tremex  is>  in  many 
instances,  so  exhausted  in  the  process  that  it  has  not  strength  to  withdzttw  its  ovipositor 
and  perishes  at  its  post. 

As  soon  as  the  young  larvsB  are  hatched  they  begin  to  tunnel  in  different  direc- 
tions, enlarging  their  passages  as  they  grow. 

Other  horn-tails  of  like  habits  to  the  Tremex  are  Sirex  alhicomia,  Eabridlus, 
£trax  favicomis,  Sabr.»  and  Faururiis  cyam^m,  fabr.,  and  these  assail  the  pine. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  nature  has  left  these  borers  to  multiply  and  work 
tbeir  will  without  a  check.  If  she  had,  the  forests  would  long  ago  have  disappeared. 
^0,  a  number  of  formidable  ichneumon  flies,  with  yet  longer  ovipositors,  are  en- 
gaged in  reducing  their  hosts. 

Indeed  every  kind  of  destructive  insect  has  its  foes.  Insectivorous  birds  and 
predaceous  insects  under  ordinary  circumstances  keep  the  spoilers  within  bounds. 
And  man  may  give  his  assistance  to  nature  for  the  same  end.  For  instance,  he  can 
Preser?©  the  woodpeckers  and  soft-billed  birds.  The  man  who  would  shoot  a  wood* 
pecker  deserves  to  be  ostracized.  I  wish  I  could  hear  more  frequently  the  boisterous 
kughing  call  of  that  noble  bird,  the  Bonnetted  Woodpecker,  PiciLS  pileua,  Alas,  its 
tatnty  has  been  to  it  *  a  fatal  gift'   It  has  drawn  the  attention  of  the  fowler. 

When  a  tree  is  found  with  horn-tails  affixed  in  the  position  I  have  mentioned,  it 
may  be  known  that  that  tree  is  a  hopeless  case.  It  should  be  felled,  and  split  for  stove 
^ood,  and  then  certainly  one  colony  of  borers  would  be  destroyed. 

The  proper  and  timely  burning  of  bush-piles  vnU.  do  much  to  lessen  the  num^ 
:<»  of  insects.  Brush  should  be  burned,  not  when,  the  ground  is  covered  with  dxy 
I:crfaage  and  dead  leaves,  but  when  vegetation  is  luah  and  green;  and  this  is  the  time 
Tben  insects  abound,  and  when  fire  and  smoke  would  work  havoc  amongst  them. 

It  would  be,  I  think,  for  the  public  good  if  our  government  would  appoint,  in 
creiy  county  in  which  lumbering  operations  are  being  carried  on,  and  new  settle- 
Efinta  formed,  Oovemment  Foresters,  intelligent  men  of  high  character.  Their 
(isties  should  be  to  preserve  the  game,  destroy  the  wolves,  regulate  the  burning  of  the 
dibris  of  the  lumber  camps  and  clearings,  see  to  the  due  observance  of  forest-laws, 
tnd  generally  to  conserve  woodland  interests.  They  should  wear  a  uniform  that  their 
office  mi^t  be  known.  I  think  that  such  government  employes  would  have  important 
duties  to  perform,  and  that  their  life  would-  be  an  interesting  and  attractive  one.  I 
can  fancy  them  taking  up  Amien's  song  and  saying : — 


"Under  the  greeiv^ood  tree. 
Who  loves  to  roam  with  me. 
And  tune  his  merry  note 
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Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat, 
dome  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither; 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy. 
But  winter  and  rough  weather.'* 
and — mosquitoa  ! 


Professor  Roth. — have  been  most  delighted  with  this  excellent  resume  of  the 
subject,  and  wish  to  say  that  it  is  perhaps  the  best  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  lis- 
tening to.  It  has  brought  before  us  something  which  very  few  appreciate  to  its  full 
extent. 

I  have  enjoyed  listening  to  the  paper  doubly,  because  of  its  beautiful  and  complete 
presentation  and  because  it  brings  before  us  a  subject  which  we  are  apt  to  shove  aside 
as  unimportant. 

The  average  timberman  in  the  United  States,  and  I  suppose  the  same  may  be 
said  of  his  Canadian  brother,  is  one  who  thinks  of  the  man  who  talks  of  insects  as  one 
of  those  enthusiasts — a  '  bug  hunter.' 

The  Chairman. — '  bug  sharp.' 

Professor  Roth. — ^Yes,  *  bug  sharp.'  The  average  timberman  looks  upon  Eim  aa 
simply  one  of  those  persons  who  chase  bugs  just  for  the  pleasure  of  making  a  collec- 
tion of  them,  and  to  talk  about  them.  Very  often  he  fails  to  see  that  the  *bug 
hunter '  as  he  calls  him,  is  the  man  to  discover  and  to  teach  us  to  fight  the  gn^^^ 
enemy  of  the  forest.  • 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  the  forest  fire  as  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  forest,  and  we 
are  always  talking  of  means  of  overcoming  it,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  discussion  we 
are  apt  to  forget  sometimes  that  we  have  another  foe  and  that  long  after  the  fire  we 
still  have  to  deal  with  these  *  little  people.' 

These  *  little  people '  are  with  us,  and  have  always  been  with  us,  and  they  seem 
to  be  with  us  whether  we  take  care  of  the  forest  or  not. 

If  you  take  the  trouble  to  run  over  the  little  calendar  which  the  forester  in  Ger- 
many carries  in  his  pocket  to  make  notes  of  things,  you  will  find  there  recorded  what 
he  shall  do  from  month  to  month,  and  you  •will  invariably  find  one  of  the  longesi 
paragraphs  devoted  to  the  insects  that  he  shall  look  after. 

We  have  never  fully  learned  the  damage  we  have  suffered.  As  an  instance, 
permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  case  of  the  Black  Hills. 

People  chopped  down  timber  summer  and  winter.  Some  one  suggested  that  it 
might  be  better  to  do  the  chopping  in  the  winter  only,  but  they  kept  on  chopping,  and 
the  first  thing  they  knew  they  had  a  pest  of  the  little  brown  bark  beetle,  an  insect 
so  small  that  most  people  would  hardly  notice  it.  And  what  was  the  result?  In  1902, 
one  could  stand  on  an  eminence  near  Spearfish  creek  and  see  at  one  glance  at  least 
four  townships  of  timber  practically  destro^^ed  by  this  minute  beetle,  and  most  people 
knew  nothing  of  what  the  real  trouble  was,  and  still  less  about  what  could  be  done 
for  it 
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Dr.  Hopkinfiy  of  the  Department  of  Apiculture,  studied  the  beetle;  he  recom- 
mended the  restriction  of  the  cut  to  the  infested  timber,  and  recommended  it  removed 
Ofl  quickly  as  it  became  infested.  As  soon  as  the  timber  becomes  infested  it  begins  to 
change  colour,  so  that  this  method  is  perfectly  feasible.  The  result  has  been  very 
b-jneficial.  The  pest  is  not  one  of  these  mysterious  things  that  cannot  be  fought. 
If  people  of  the  Black  Hills  had  restricted  the  cut  of  the  timber  to  proper  seasons  or 
had  cut  all  the  infested  timber  by  restricting  the  cut  of  the  timber  to  proper  seasons  or 
eould  have  fought  the  beetle  back  to  certain  lines,  where  the  birds  and  the  other 
natural  enemies  (of  which  we  have  heard  i^the  Eev.  Mx,  Fyles'  paper)  would  have 
eisily  taken  care  of  it  and  brought  back  the  equilibrium. 

But  i>eople  did  not  do  that.  They  did  not  know  what  to  do  until  Dr.  Hopkins 
told  them  what  they  were  really  suffering  from. 

In  the  country  we  suffered  losses  from  insects  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dol- 
lar every  year.  Most  of  the  time  the  insect  pest  affects  people  in  such  a  way  that 
ukey  make  no  complaint.  So  far  they  have  endured  it  just  the  same  as  drought,  or 
froet,  nothing  is  said  about  it,  and  very  little  inquiry  is  made  as  to  possible  remedies. 

I  believe  that  papers  of  the  kind  just  read  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Fyles,  and  instruc- 
tions  giv>eii  along  the  same  lines  will  bring  home  to  the  people  who  are  interested  in 
the  foxest  the  possibilities  of  the  insect  enemies,  and  will  get  the  people  interested, 
not  ioT  any  sentimental  reasons,  but  because  they  want  to  be  rid  of  a  costly  and  dan- 
gerous eoamy  or  at  least  want  to  know  how  to  fight  them  and  thus  restrict  the  possible 
^osBea 

Colo^hEL  Loggie. — Before  beginning  my  paper  I  would  like  to  tell  you  this.  In 
the  £rBt  place,  I  wish  to  thank  the  association  for  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  read- 
ily a  inper  at  its  annual  meeting,  and  in  the  second  place  I  would  like  to  explain 
that  I  am  not  an  expert  in  forestry.  My  duties  do  not  lead  me  into  the  forest.  I  am 
simply  what  you  might  call  an  *  inside  man/  and  have  never  had  as  much  opportunity 
to  study  the  forest  as  I  would  like. 

Perhaps  I  might  also  tell  you  how  I  came  to  be  here  and  to  read  a  paper  before 
you-  Your  good  secretary  was  roaming  around  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
locking  for  somebody  to  read  a  paper.  I  don't  know  if  he  found  anybody  in  Nova 
Scotia,  but  he  came  to  me  looking  pretty  careworn  and  said :  *  I  wish  you  would  pre- 
pare a  paper/   Well,  I  kind  of  took  pity  on  him  and  said  that  I  would  do  my  best. 

Now,  you  aU  know  that  an  'inside  man'  has  very  little  opportunity  to  study  the 
foreet  as  it  really  is.  He  has  to  keep  his  nose  to  the  draughting  table,  or  some  other 
tsble,  and  the  only  chance  he  has  of  seeing  the  forest  is  when  he  takes  his  holidays. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  the  premier  of  our  province,  Hon.  Mr.  Tweedie,  has  not  found 
it  iKWsible  to  be  present.  He  is  a  gentleman  who  cakes  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
forestry  and  all  that  is  connected  with  it. 

Xn  New  Brunswick  the  forest  expert  is  hard  to  find.  We  have  a  great  many  people 
who  take  an  intereet  in  forestry  and  who  are  lovers  of  the  forest,  but  I  venture  to  say 
that  we  have  no  really  prominent  expert  in  forestry.  The  late  Edward  Jack  was  pro- 
bably the  only  man,  of  late  years,  who  could  be  called  an  expert  in  the  matter.  He  was 
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£t>nt  hy  the  government  to  the  ForeBt  Exhibition  in  1884  in  Sdinburg^  but  I  do  not 
think  it  was  followed  by  anything  special* 

I  was  speaking  to  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  province  the  day  before  yesterday, 
and  he  was  very  sorry  he  could  not  attend.  Our  legislature  qpens  to-day,  and  you  can 
easily  see  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  those  gentlemen  who  are  connected  with  it 
to  be  here. 


From  its  earliest  history,  the  products  of  the  forests  of  New  Brunswick  have  held 
a  first  place  in  its  t^ade  exports.  Although  a  large  section  of  the  province  is  ad- 
mirably suited  for  agriculture,  particularly  the  magnificent  intervales  of  the  Biver 
St.  John,  stretching  almost  from  its  mouth  upwards  to  the  limita  of  the  province, 
a  distance  of  300  miles;  of  the  Miramichi,  Kennebecasis  and  other  valleys;  the 
broad  salt  marshes  of  the  upper  Bay  of  Fundy ;  still  lumber  has  remained  King. 

New  Brunswick  contains  an  area  of  17}  millions  of  acres,  of  this  acreage  10^ 
millions  are  granted  lands  and  7i  Crown  Lands,  and  the  province  (Ls  everywhere 
drained  by  large  rivers,  with  innumerable  branches,  almost  locking  each  other  at 
their  source. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  lumbwing  can  be  carried  on  advantageously,  as  one  hm 
yet  to  find  a  section  of  the  province,  where  logs  cannot  be  cut  and  driven  down  these 
waterways  to  market.  Of  these  rivers,  the  St.  John  is  the  largest,  and  drains  nearly 
cne  half  of  the  province.  Next  in  importance  is  the  Miramichi,  its  watershed  em- 
bracing about  5,000  square  miles. 

The  settled  portions  of  the  province  are  principally  along  the  river  valleys  and 
coast  line;  the  interior  forming  one  vast  timber  preserve  and  embracing  a  territory 
80  miles  wide  and  100  miles  long,  without  a  habitation  of  any  kind,  ^ave  the  lumber- 
man's and  trapper's  shanty  and  no  sound,  except  the  ring  of  the  woodman's  axe  or 
the  call  of  the  hunter.  Here  is  a  domain  fairly  free  from  ^he  ravages  of  fire,  and 
timbered  with  all  kinds  of  valuable  lumber.  The  greater  part  of  this  tecritory  is  un- 
fit for  cultivation,  lying  on  the  granite  and  boulder  formation,  although  the  northern 
sections,  in  its  approach  to  the  Restigouche  river  runs  into  the  Upper  fiilurian  belt, 
and  consequently  has  good  deep  soils.  Everywhere  over  the  belt  hoih  black  and 
white  spruce  abounds,  some  pine  and  vast  quantities  of  the  hardwoods  that  have 
scarcely  been  touched,  also  large  quantities  of  the  finest  and  largest  cedar  in  eastern 
Canada. 

Leaving  this  section  of  the  province,  and  turning  our  attention  to  the  country 
lying  southerly  and  south-westerly  of  the  south-west  Miramichi,  and  extending  to 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  we  find  a  territory  heavily  cut  and  in  places  badly  burned.  The 
Xashwaak  river  is  an  exception,  where  Alexander  Gibson,  our  lumbec  kin^,  still 
reigns  supreme. 


In  reading  reports  from  time  to  time,  of  the  timber  domain  of  Canada,  as  well 
as  of  the  United  States  the  same  story  is  read  and  re-read  of  devastation  by  forest 
fires.  New  Brunswick  has  not  escaped.  The  great  Miramichi  fire,  that  swept  through 
this  province  in  the  year  1825  is  a  matter  of  history.  Scarcely  a  year  elapses,  with- 
out more  or  less  fires,  although  of  late  we  have  suffered  less  perhaps,  than  our  neifi^h- 
bours^ 

Our  legislature  and  lumbermen  have  grappled  for  years  with  this  great  quoition* 
and  the  government  has  still  under  consideration  more  effectual  methods  for  check* 
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iag  tbe  Tovages  of  forest  fires.  In  the  year  1885  the  logislaiui^  passed  the  Act  now 
k  force.  It  ^ontaias  pro^nsiom  pr^biting  -fires  from  being  set  between  the  first 
(by  of  May,  and  1st  December,  except  in  dearing  land,  obtaining  warinth  or  necessary 
industrial  purposes,  and  then  precautionary  measures  to  be  taken.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  many  thai  no  fires  should  be  set  at  all,  except  undOT  a  written  permit  from  the  fire 
vaiden  of  ike  district.  No  fire  to  be  set  in  the  forest  without  first  clearing  uway  a 
spot  fi?e  feet  from  'where  the  fiie  is  to  be  set.  The  Act  provides  that  lumbermen  shall 
call  their  crews  together,  read  the  Act  and  warn  them  as  to  setting  of  fires. 

The  railway  companies  are  required  to  provide  iheir  smoke-fftacks  wilfh  a  bonnet, 
or  screen,  vasterwoven  at  the  draught  with  three  wives  (three  times  as  many  wires 
for  wood  as  for  coal)  and  sectionmen  to  pass  over  their  sections  once  a  day.  The 
r^t  of  way  to  be  cleared  of  all  combustible  material.  A  further  Act  provides  t^at 
IIOOO  can  be  expended  in  any  one  *year,  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  as  enacted. 
It  is  the  <^inion  of  many  that  while  the  provisions  are  to  a  large  extent  admirable, 
tiiis  Act  can  only  be  carried  out  by  a  well  select  corps  of  foresters  and  fire  wardens, 
permanently  employed  by  the  province,  and  along  the  same  lines  as  the  regulations 
of  tbe  province  of  Ontario.  These  wardens  could  act  as  scalers  of  lumber,  fishery  and 
game  wardens.  Labour  Act  commissioners  and  in  other  capacities  of  a  public  nature. 
Ibe  outlay  for  such  a  service  would  be  large,  but  the  results  would  be  far-reaching 
and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  province.  There  is  no  question  in  New  Brunswick  to- 
^  of  more  importance  than  the  preservation  of  the  forests. 

The  total  area  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the  Crown,  as  stated  at  the  outset, 
is  in  the  vicinity  of  7i  millioiB  of  acres,  of  whidi  quantity,  6i  millions  are  under 
timber  lieenae,  the  remaining  one  million  acres,  being  to  a  large  extent,  burnt  and 
btrrox  lands.  licenses  from  the  Crown  are  issued  annually,  but  there  is  an'under- 
8Uxk£ng  they  will  run  to  August  1, 1918.  The  stumpage  on  spruce,  pine,  fir  and  cedar 
is  tliS  per  M.  sup.  ft,  and  the  yearly  rental  is  $8  per  sq.  mile. 

Tbe  average  annual  cut  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  120  millions  of  sup.  feet, 
c2aaai&d  as  follows: — 

Spruce  and  pine   95  millions  sup.  feet 

Oedar   15  " 

Hardwood   4  " 

hemlock   3  " 

Rr   8 


Total  120  " 

Twenty-six  scalers  are  employed  to  survey  this  lumber.  There  is  a  chief  scaler 
Ta  addition,  whose  duty  it  is  to  oversee  the  scalers  under  him  and  report  to  the  de- 
ptrtment  the  various  operations  being  carried  on  and  the  probable  cut  of  each  opera- 
tor. 

There  are  restrictions  in  the  licenses,  as  to  the  cutting  of  undersized  lumber, 
no  tree  is  allowed  to  be  cut  down  that  will  not  make  a  log  18  feet  long  and  10 
bches  at  the  small  end.  The  government  have,  at  various  times  been  strongly  pressed 
to  tUow  -andersized  logs  to  be  cut  for  pulpwood,  but  so  far  these  requests  have  been 
net  with  refusal.  In  some  sections  where  spruce  has  been  found  to  be  of  a  stunted 
or  slender  growth  and  would  never  mature  to  sawlogs,  the  government  have  allowed 
tbe  lumber  to  be  removed,  but  the  quantity  so  cut  has  been  very  small  indeed. 

In  administering  fae  forests  of  the  Crown,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  met 
▼i^  i^  to  guard  the  department  against  fraudulent  applications  for  land,  under  the 
nise  of  settlement. 

The  tendency  in  applying  for  settling  lands,  is  to  secure  a  lot  sufficiently  timber- 
M  90  as  to  allow  the  settler  something  at  the  start  he  can  turn  into  money,  either  by 
Tttfng  tbe  logs  himself  or  selling  his  chance  to  some  one  else,  which  is  directly  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  Labour  or  Settlement  Act.  The  greater  number  of 
tcoee  applying  have  no  other  motive  than  to  cut  off  the  lumber,  and  then  allow  their 
spplications  to  lapse. 
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The  department  is  continually  holding  up  applications,  where  reports  have  shown 
the  lands  are  unfit  for  settlement.  The  licensees  naturally  protest  against  any  such 
incursion  into  their  limits,  and  the  department  is  left  to  adjudicate  the  matter,  often 
to  the  displeasure  of  the  settler  or  the  licensee. 

A  common  practice  is  to  squat  upon  Crown  lands,  without  application,  clear  a 
small  portion  and  erect  a  hut.  In  time,  the  department  is  forced,  hy  some  settling 
conditions,  to  approve  his  application,  although  in  many  cases  the  location  is  made 
among  good  timber.  One  can  easily  see  the  result  The  cleared  portion  must  be 
burned  and  the  surrounding  forest  is  at  once  placed  in  jeopardy. 

The  separation  of  purely  agricultural  lands  from  the  lands  only  fit  for  timber 
growth  is  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  greatest  needs  in  our  forests  to-day.  I  have  re- 
ference to  lands  at  present  only  in  the  vicinity  of  settlement.  Such  an  undertaking 
would,  no  doubt,  involve  a  large  expense.  Only  persons 'should  be  employed  for  this 
work  whose  judgment  could  be  relied  upon  as  thoroughly  competent  in  judging  the 
soils.  Following  this  up  with  a  cor^ft  of  competent  foresters  for  keeping  down  fires 
and  supervising  the  cutting  is  the  first  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  forests. 

PRIVATE  OWNEBSHIP  OF  LANDS. 

Of  the  lands  that  have  passed  from  the  Grown,  I  will  only  deal  with  three  of  the 
largest  tracts.  The  grant  to  the  New  Brunswick  Bailway,  for  building  a  nanow 
gauge  railway  from  Fredericton  to  Edmunston,  a  distance  of  167  miles,  was  1,647,- 
772  acres,  and  embraces  lands  princpally  on  waters  tributary  to  the  River  St  John 
and  including  parts  of  the  counties  of  York,  Carleton,  Victoria  and  Madawaska. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Whitehead,  the  company's  agent,  has  this  year,  given  me  the  follow- 
ing estimate  of  the  quantity  of  lumber  on  these  lands : — 


Spruce   3,014  million  sup.  feet. 

Fir   3,014  " 

Hardwood   4,743 

Cedar   406  " 

Total  11,177 


Of  this  large  tract  the  company  has  sold  only  600  acres.  Fully  one-third  is 
situate  on  the  upper  Silurian  formation,  representing  some  of  the  best  settling  lands 
in  the  province,  but  the  policy  of  the  company  is  not  to  sell  any  for  farming  purposes, 
and  the  progress  of  that  section  of  the  province  is  consequently  retarded. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the  government  should  buy  back  the  settling  portion 
of  these  lands,  which  if  accomplished  at  a  reasonable  price,  would,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  have  studied  the  question,  be  productive  of  great  results. 

The  next  largest  ownership  is  that  of  the  Alexander  Gibson  Company,  who  hold 
the  fee  simple  on  upwards  of  225,000  acres  located  principally  on  the  Nashwaak  river, 
Bnd  absolutely  controlling  the  lumber  lands  on  that  river.  Mr.  Gibson  purchased  the 
g^reater  part  of  these  lands  in  the  early  sixties  and  has  been  cutting  them  ever  sinof"* 
without  a  break.  The  growth  is  principally  black  spruce,  which  replenishes  itself 
about  every  ten  years,  in  cutting  down  to  merchantable  logs. 

In  a  conversation  I  had  with  Mr.  Gibson,  some  ten  years  ago,  he  estimated  these 
lands  as  worth  to  him  twenty  dollars  per  acre.  It  must  be  undersfbood,  however,  that 
any  such  high  valuation  can  only  be  explained  by  the  peculiar  advantages  x>os8e8sed 
by  the  owner.  Over  1,000  millions  of  spruce  have  been  cut  on  this  property  since  Mr. 
Gibson's  purchase,  and  judging  from  reports,  the  lands  to-day  are  fairly  abundant 
in  timber. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  as  much  as  20,000  sup.  ft.  per  acre  of  spruce  has 
been  cut  on  choice  bits  of  this  property.  In  this  connection,  I  may  mention  the  cut 
on  a  block  of  3,000  acres  I  purchased  on  the  Keswick  river,  in  the  year  1887,  a  tract 
not  particularly  well  timbered  at  the  time,  but  fast  growing  black  spruce.    In  that 
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jear,  I  let  the  stumpage  on  one  million  feet.  !Again  in  1892  it  produced  two  million 
feet  and  again  in  1900  the  operator  paid  me  stumpage  on  two  million  more.  In  1897 
I  am  looking  for  a  further  crop  of  two  millions.  So  much  for  the  old  Scotch  pro- 
verb :— 

'Be  aye  stickin'  i  na  tree;  it'll  he  growin'  when  ye're  sleepin'/ 

The  lands  of  Mr.  Gihson  have  not  been  subject  to  much  forest  fire,  partially  owing 

to  the  distance  from  railway  lines,  but  mor«5  particularly  to  the  yigilance  which  the 

owner  displays  in  dry  times. 

Another  large  tract  is  that  located  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  south-west  Mira- 

michi,  embracing  an  area  of  160,000  acres,  whidi,  I  understand,  has  lately  passed  into 

the  hands  of  an  American  syndicate  at  a  price  of  upwards  of  $600,000.  The  timber 

citnrth  is  much  the  same  as  on  Mr.  Gibson's  property. 

SURVEYS  OF  TIMBER  LINES. 

No  timber  lands  can  be  properly  managed  without  a  system  of  carefully  prepared 
Eomya  and  block  timber  lines,  as  well  as  accurate  maps.  GeneraUy  speaking  the  Crown 
IflndB  are  blocked  off  in  areas  of  six  square  miles,  the  lines  running  astronomically 
sorth  and  south  and  east  and  west,  2i  miles  each  way.  On  some  rivers  blocks  are  laid  off 
5  miles  each  way,  and  in  the  Hestigouche  country  the  blocks  are  as  small  as  1,000  acres. 
The  practice  is  to  run  the  base  lines  5  miles  apart  and  large  expenditures  have  in  this 
way  been  made  by  the  government.  The  sub-divisions  of  the  licenses  are  surveyed  after 
^  getting  an  order  from  the  Crown  Land  office,  accompanied  by  a  plan,  showing  in 
detail  previous  lines  run,  while  the  order  contains  a  description  of  the  lines  to  be  sur- 
Te?ei  All  these  surveys  have  been  made  by  blazing  lines  through  the  forests  with  the 
^^t^^mrj  compass.  The  system  is  open  to  considerable  objection,  but  it  is  found  prac- 
t:<^  to  satisfy  those  whose  interests  are  involved. 

A  reoommendation  has  been  made  to  erect  iron  monuments  at  the  comers  of  blocks, 
it  being  found  that  comer  posts  soon  decay  or  are  swept  away  by  forest  fires. 

VALUES  OF  TIMBEB  LANDS. 

Mj  expmence  would  warrant  the  statement  that  timber  lands  have  doubled  in 
raise  within  the  last  ten  years. 

for  the  right  to  cut  on  Crown  Lands,  not  including  stumpage,  fairly  good  timber 
laiids  would  be  worth  $200  per  square  mile  and  first-class  lands  $500  and  over  a  square 
3^  according  to  location.  The  price  of  soil  right  lands  has  probably  increased  in 
the  same  proportion,  prices  ranging  from  two  to  five  dollars  per  acre,  although  some 
V^openieB  have  lately  been  sold  much  above  these  figures  and  running  as  high  as  ten 
^Hkis  per  acre  for  prime  black  spmce  lands,  easy  of  access  and  comparatively  free 
fmm  fire  danger. 

In  summing  up  this  paper,  which  has  already  grown  to  too  great  a  length,  I  would 

LsL  More  effectual  means  for  the  protection  from  fires. 
Stid.  The  separation  of  the  timber  lands  from  agricultural  lands. 
8rd  A  carefully  selected  corps  of  permanently  employed  foresters. 
4th.  Bestrictions  as  to  the  cutting  of  undersized  timber. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  expected  to  add  reforestation,  and  while  much  can  be  said  about 
tree  planting,  I  am  of  the  opinion  our  efforts  at  present  will  be  better  met  by  a  more 
efficient  preservation  of  our  forests  and  more  careful  cutting  of  the  standing  timber, 
^ew  Brunswix^  has  yet  a  noble  heritage  in  her  forests.  Let  us  then  work  together  to 
preserve  this  heritage  so  that  we  ourselves  and  future  generations  may  reap  the  benefits 
^ch  nature  has  so  lavishly  bestowed. 

In  oonclnsion,  again,  let  us  not  forget  the  old  Scotch  saying: 
*  Be  aye  sticJrin*  in  a  tree;  it'll  be  growin'  when  y're  sleepin'.' 
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Mr.  STEt7i»T. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  I  Tm^erstood  Col 
Toggle  to  state  that  l3ie  limits  had  been  gone  ov€Sr  every  ten  years.  1  would  like  to  hate 
that  point  made  clear.  What  size  do  ihey  cut  in  order  to  go  over  it  again  in  ten  years 
and  get  anoliher  cut  profitably  ?  I  may  say  that  I  understood  the  same  thing  from  Sena- 
tor Snowball  some  time  ago.  He  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  cut  his  limits  every 
ten  years.  "What  I  Would  like  to  knciw  is  do  you  geit  the  i»ame  quantity  t^ch  cut,  of  | 
course  omitting  the  virgin  cut.  Subsequent  to  the  virgin  cut  what  quantity  do  they 
get,  and  is  it  the  rule  to  cut  every  tep.  years  t 

Col.  LoGGm. — ^It  i3  only  in  certain  sections  that  Saey  do  iiiat.  It  is  only  in  a  few 
places  that  the  spruce  is  so  fast  growing  as  that.   I  was  speaking  of  Kashtvaak,  and  ! 
Mr.  Gibson,  the  owner  of  that  property,  operates  over  the  same  ground  every  ten  years  i 
and  gets  a  good. proportion  of  logs  eighteen  feet  long  and  ten  inches  at  the  small  end  | 
He  practically  gets  as  much  lumber  each  time  he  goes  over  the  ground. 

Mr.  Stbwaet. — ^It  pays  him  to  go  back  every  ten  years  ? 

Col.  LooGtE. — ^When  he  cuts  the  merchantable  logs  it  lets  Ibe  air  and  light  get  in  : 
which  makes  the  growth  considerably  faster. 

The  Chairman. — About  what  area  would  he  go  over  and  about  how  much  would  lie 
takeout? 

Col.  LoGGiE. — His  average  cut  is  about  twenty-five  or  thirly  millions  per  annum. 
He  has  cut  over  a  thousand  million  since  he  has  been  lumbering  at  Nashwaak. 

Mr.  STEWA!BT.--What  area  is  his  forest  t 

Col.  LoGOiE.^225,000  acres. 

Dr.  Clark. — There  was  .  just  one  point  that  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to, 
and  which  I  would  like  to  hear  discussed  and  have  the  opinion  of  the  association  on, . 
as  weU  as  the  opinion  of  the  lumbermen  from  Hob  west 

The  government  of  British  Columbia  has  recently  doubled  the  ground  rent  and' 
has  also  increased  the  stumpage  rent.  The  ground  rent  has  been  increased  from  f our^ 
to  eight  d(yllars.  I  l^ink  tiiat  is  bad  policy. 

Mr.  Stewart. — From  four  to  eight  dollars  a  square  mile? 

Dr.  Clark. — Yes.  By  putting  the  ground  rent  high  the  tendency  will  be  to  force 
the  lumbermen  to  cut  mor^  so  that  he  can  get  his  lumber  oflF  and  abandon  the  land. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  put  the  increase  on  the  stumpage  you  tend  to  conserve 
the  land.  I  think  the  west  is  just  now  sufFering  from  over-production,  and  ibis  increase 
of  the  land  rent  would  be  to  force  them  to  cut  as  much  as  they  possibly  could  so  ati 
to  clear  their  limits  up  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  am  veiy  strongly  of  the  opinion  thai 
the  ground  rent  should  be  kept  low  and  not  increased  in  any  way,  and  tihat  any  in^ 
crease  that  must  be  made  should  be  made  upon  the  stumpage,  then  the  government 
interests  and  the  lumberman's  interests  will  both  be  conserved. 

The  Chairman. — If  there  is  any  British  Columbia  gentleman  here  we  would  b^ 
glad  to  hear  his  views  <m  the  subject. 
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\a  5.— TbepreMence  of  large  tops  in  a  slashing  perpetuate  the  danger  from  fire  after  lumbering  for  many 
yean.   Tiiem  tops,  being  propped  up  from  the  moist  soil  by  their  branches,  decay  very  slo\vly.  [48 
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Mr.  JoNss. — think  we  would  be  inclined  to  agree  witb  the  principle  raised  by  the 
last  speaker,  but  what  he  says  is  not  the  custom  in  our  country. 

In  the  railway  belt,  of  which  we  heard  so  much  this  morning,  the  rental  is  five 
dollars  a  square  mile.  As  soon  as  you  get  out  of  that;— the  land  east  of  the  Cascades 
costs  you  $115  a  square  mile.  That  is  for  a  special  license.  To  lease-holders  I  think, 
it  is  fifteen  cents  an  acre,  which  would  be  $96  a  square  mile.  The  dues  are  50  cents 
per  thousand  when  cut.  IJI^ls  is  the  same  all  through. 

Well,  the  result  of  that  is  we  are  holding  on  to  our  Dominion  timber  and  cutting 
I .Tir  provincial  as  fast  as  we  can  and  letting  it  go.  I  do  not  think  that  anybody  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  going  to  go  over  the  limits  a  second  time.  It  is  a 
cxHnparatively  new  business  and  we  have  figured  anyway  that  once  we  have  cut  it  clean, 
and  take  oft  all  the  stuff  that  will  make  ties,  we  are  about  through  with  it. 

It  may  be  that  our  experience  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  people  down  here, 
and  that  if  we  want  to  go  over  the  limits  again  we  will  find  them  nearly  as  good  as  the 
first  time.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  wiU  be  the  case,  but  the  way  we  feel  about  it 
now  is  that  once  we  have  taken  off  all  that  is  worth  taking  off  we  are  just  about  through 
with  the  place. 

A  Mekber. — They  would  not  be  worth  a  great  deal  if  you  had  to  pay  the  increased 
eroond  rent. 

Ifr.  Jones. — ^Well,  if  we  go  over  them  again  it  will  be  our  Dominion  lands  that 
Tve  wUl  go  over  and  not  the  provincial,  because  we  cut  all  of  our  provincial  as  soon  as 
we  possibly  eaa  and  as  close. 

Dr.  Clark. — Under  some  circumstances  it  may  be  as  high  as  $160  a  mile,  that  is 
25  ceDis  an  acre. 

A£r.  Jones. — The  special  licenses  are  $115  east  of  the  Cascades,  and  $140  west. 
Of  course  the  land  west  of  the  Cascades  carries  a  much  heavier  stand  of  timber,  and 
consequently  it  is  worth  more.  Then  the  leaseholder's  rental  is  twenty-five  cents 
ati  acre  unless  you  are  cutting  a  certain  capacity,  in  that  case  it  is  reduced  to  fifteen 
cents. 

Mr.  Chowk. — ^When  the  land  is  cleared  will  it  be  classified  as  timber  land,  or  as 
frttlers'  land? 

Mr.  Jones. — ^As  far  as  most  of  the  timbered  land  is  concerned,  I  would  not  give 
SfJeen  cents  an  acre  for  it.  It  is  worth  absolutely  nothing  when  you  cut  the  timber  off 
.T.  except  as  scenery-  It  is  very  handsome. 

The  Chairman. — I  do  not  know  whether  there  has  been  any  change  in  the  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  the  land  in  British  Columbia  or  not.  A  year  or  so  ago  lands 
were  sold  by  public  tender,  and  went  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  only  Crown  dues 
were  so  much  a  mile,  which  was  reduced  if  a  mill  of  a  certain  capacity  were  erected. 
J  thii*  ft  was  reduced  to  $96  a  mile. 
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Mr.  Jones. — That  was  west  of  the  Cascades. 

The  Chairman. — And  if  the  lumber  was  shipped  from  the  province  the  dues  were 
rebated  one-half. 

Mr.  Jones. — Not  enforced.  Those  were  the  regulations  with  regard  to  lease-hold, 
but  the  big  majority  is  held  under  what  is  called  a  special  license.  Out  there  there 
is  no  objection  to  pay  the  rental. 


The  Chairman. — Of  course  this  question  of  a  high  ground  rent  is  a  very  vexed 
one.   Whether  it  shall  be  high  rent  and  low  dues,  or  high  dues  and  low  rent. 

In  the  province  of  Ontario  we  have  our  ground  rent  fixed,  by  recent  sales  at  five 
dollars  a  mile.  We  sold  one  limit  at  any  rate  for  which  we  got  $31,500  bonus  per 
miTe,  and  then  the  licensee  was  subject  to  a  royalty  on  the  cut  of  timber.  I  apprehend 
that  they  would  have  rather  paid  a  very  high  ground  rent,  and  have  fifty  cent  dues, 
than  been  subject  to  that  bonus  or  royalty  on  the  cut. 

Mr.  Kneciitel. — I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  cutting 
timber  to  a  diameter  limit.  There  is  a  commonly  accepted  notion  that  if  you  go  into 
the  forest  and  cut  all  the  conifer  timber  down  to  say  ten  or  twelve  inches  diameter, 
you  can  go  back  after  a  certain  period  and  make  a  similar  second  cut,  getting  as 
much  timber  as  at  the  first.  Then  again  after  a  time  you  can  make  a  third  cut  and 
get  as  much  timber  as  before,  and  so  you  can  go  on  in  that  way  for  ever. 

I  believe  that  to  be  a  fallacious  notion,  and  1  believe  it  for  this  reason.  TKe 
seeding  of  the  conifer  trees  is  not  going  on  sufficiently  rapidJy  to  keep  up  a  forest 
lumbered  thus  periodically. 

In  our  forests  in  New  York,  and  in  the  forests  in  New  Brunswick — am  fami- 
liar with  Canada  to  a  certain  extent,  being  a  Canadian, — there  is  a  mixture  of 
timber,  hardwoods  and  conifers.  The  hardwoods  have  several  advantages  over  tlie 
conifers.  They  seed  more  often,  and  they  will  germinate  and  grow  anywhere  in  tiie 
forest,  but  the  conifers  need  good  mineral  soil.  The  hardwoods  do  not  need  sucli 
good  soil  conditions,  and  they  are  more  resistant  to  fire,  but  their  greatest  advantaj^e 
lies  in  their  ability  to  sprout  from  the  root.  If  you  cut  down  a  spruce,  or  a  pine,  or 
a  balsam  or  a  hemlock,  to  replace  it  another  must  grow  from  the  seed,  while  if  yon  cii : 
down  a  maple  or  birch,  or  chestnut,  or  almost  any  other  hard  wood,  many  may  spring 
from  the  root. 

Four  years  ago  I  made  a  study  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Forestry  in  re- 
gard to  the  seeding  of  the  commercial  species  of  trees,  in  the  Adirondacks.  This 
study  was  made  in  the  primitive  forest,  in  township  6  in  the  Adirondacks. 

I  had  two  boys  with  me  to  assist  me,  an^  we  went  into  the  woods  and  selecte^i 
quarter  acre  patches  here  and  there.  When  we  came  to  a  plac3  where  I  wanted  t*: 
make  a  study,  I  had  one  of  the  boys  stand  in  the  forest  and  the  other  ran  out  a  t«xK^ 
line  fifty-nine  feet.  Then  we  blazed  the  trees  around  at  a  distance  of  fifty-nine  £eoi 
from  the  boy  who  was  standing  in  the  woods.   This  gave  a  quarter  of  an  acre  oircle 

Then  we  marked  off  in  this  quarter  acre  eight  squares,  fifteen  feet  on  the  side  aT*«- 
set  stakes  at  the  comers.    The  boys  then  pulled  up  all  the  little  trees  that  were  oi 
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these  squares  and  brought  them  to  me.  I  separated  the  species  and  divided  each  into 
three  daases,  which  I  called  'Qei'minated/  'Seedlings'  and  'Juvenak/  according  to  size, 
and  recorded  the  number  in  each  class,  making  note  of  the  conditions  under  which  they 
grew. 

We  were  at  that  work  for  over  a  month,  and  I  finally  came  to  this  conclusion: 
In  that  neighbourhood  where,  it  should  be  stated,  there  is  much  shade  and  much  duff 
on  the  ground,  the  pine  and  spruce  and  hemlock  were  practically  seeding  themaelyes 
only  where  there  weA  mineral  soil  and  on  old  rotting  logs  where,  I  suppose,  fhey  got 
the  proper  moisture  to  exist.  The  hardwoods,  on  the  other  hand,  were  seeding  them- 
aelTes  almost  everywhere — on  the  rocks,  on  the  mineral  soil,  on  the  leaves  and  even  in 
the  moss. 

It  seems  to  me  that  cutting  down  to  a  diameter  limit  must  remove  the  conifers 
from  the  woods,  especially  if  we  leave  the  hardwood,  unless  we  can  make  satisfactory 
conditions  for  the  succeeding  ones  artificially. 

In  Grermany,  where  I  have  recently  made  a  tour,  they  have  endeavoured  for  years 
to  bring  about  natural  seeding  of  the  spruce,  and  they  have  told  me  there  that  they 
^  iu:ve  not  yet.  succeeded  and  are  dependent  for  their  coniferous  woods  (excepting  the 
balsam,  wbich  is  fir  over  there)  on  raising  their  trees  in  nurseries  and  planting  diem 
out  in  the  woods. 

Another  method  that  they  have  adopted  is  what  they  call  'seed  si>ot  method.'  They 
go  into  the  field  and  hack  up  spots  each  about  a  metre  long  by  half  a  metre  wide  and 
s<iw  a  few  seeds  there.  The  spots  are  placed  about  a  meter  apart.  They  do  not  depend 
at  all  on  the  natural  seeding  of  the  spruce.  They  say  that  the  pine  will  reseed  itself 
r.ot  very  badly,  but  they  also  depend  on  their  nurseries  for  the  culture  of  that  tree. 

Dr.  ScHENOK. — ^The  rumours  relative  to  the  possibilities  of  timber  reproduction 
seem  rather  vague  and  are,  in  many  cases,  coloured  by  prejudice.  It  seems  to  me  that 
an  actual  growth  of  1,000  feet  per  decade  and  per  acre  is  rather  high.  Possibly  the 
lumberman,  in  the  case  at  issue,  had  removed  at  the  first  cut  only  trees  of  18-inch 
diameter  and  over.  At  the  second  cut,  ten  years  later,  when  the  stumpage  prices  had 
risen,  ho  was  justified  to  remove  trees  of  12-inch  diameter  as  well.  The  next  time,  at 
the  end  of  the  second  decade,  he  is  apt  to  cut  down  to  a  diameter  limit  of  6  inches  only, 
and  BO  on,  even  smaU  stuff  being  then  of  value. 

In  Germany,  where  the  forests  are  particularly  well  cared  for,  the  average  produc- 
don  in  the  state  forests  does  not  exceed  65  feet  board  measure  per  acre  per  annum,  or 
650  feet  per  decade />f  years. 

I  cannot  imagine  that  the  forests  of  this  country  are  much  more  productive  than 
the  woods  of  the  old  country,  so  carefully  husbanded. 

Obviously,  forest  soil  in  this  country  is  better,  or  averages  better,  than  it  does  in 
ih.e  old. 

Yoa  will  further  admit  that  in  a  number  of  well  described  cases  the  reproduction 
of  white  pine  has  been  as  much  as  300  feet  board  measure  per  acre  per  annum  for  a 
limited  number  of  years. 
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(  jy-^^^^'  .g  yery  large  at  the  time  at  which  the 

Si  ho»r^  diameter  at  chest  height  develop  into 
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The  P^^   i'ron^  ^ 

w'*"^*"*'"^'  J  ctio^  during  the  early  stages  of  a  forest,  when  it 

b  /<Q**^  haod'  ^     all  eap^^^^  o^ly>  expressed  in  feet,  board  measure. 


an  average  production  of  1,000  feet,  board  measure, 

aJJ'  X-  me  i^*    .      _  .  .    .  _ 


"        it  aeen^  ^  T^nnund  is  an  exaggeration  in  which  we  should  not  indulge. 
Tb^'  I      acre  o£ 

.r  dec^^^  ^  „  British  Columbia  the  growth  is  very  much  faster  than  it  is 

•  th&t 

J*2,;:;rortl«.nitisabroad. 

^  ^  the  '  fish  stories '  which  I  have  heard  last  night,  in  conversation 
^    her  of  gentlemen  hailing  from  the  west  side  of  the  Kockies,  phenomen.'il 
^ith  *       and  re-productions  are  possible  in  the  western  province. 

^         X.     'fish  stories'  ^re  true,  then  I  am  prepared  to  believe  that  in  British 
"v-f  txiesc 

b*ft  10,000  feet  board  measure,  as  an  average  annual  yield  from  an  average  acre, 
the  reach  of  possibility. 

]ies 

In  furtherance  of  Mr.  KnechteFs  remarks,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  lived  in  the 
f  therlan^l  for  many  a  year,  and  I  have  traversed  the  woods  of  the  old  country  on 
0jaDy  *  excellent  guidance. 

The  forest  ranges  in  which  splendid  natural  reproduction  of  spruce  can  he  seen 
jc  the  old  country  are  more  than  numerous. 

For  millions  of  years  Nature  has  produced  spruce  in  the  old  country,  and  mix- 
tures of  white  pine,  spruce  and  hardwoods  in  the  new. 

Do  you  think  that  Nature  will  stop  producing  in  the  twentieth  century  % 

Personally,  I  believe  that  Nature  will  do  the  same  thing  in  the  new  century — 
or  will  try  hard  to  do  it — ^which  she  has  done  for  thousands  of  preceding  centuries. 

Possibly,  helped  by  the  hand  of  the  forester,  Nature  may  even  improve  upon 
her  old  ways  during  the  present  century,  producing  a  greater  quantity  of  conifers 
than  ever. 

In  western  North  Carolina  it  is  easy  to  produce  white  pine  from  self-sown  see-J. 

Yellow  pine  is  entirely  reproduced  by  these  means  and,  in  the  management  of 
the  Biltmore  estate,  I  never  incur  any  expense  within  the  woods  'on  that  score. 

Similarly,  the  reproduction  of  the  tulip  tree  (white  wood),  merely  from  self- 
sown  seed,  is  easily  obtained.*  I  must  confess,  on  the  other  hand,  tiiat  I  haT<e  heen 
unfortunate  in  securing  a  reproduction  of  oak  and  of  chestnut  by  seeds,  naturally 
planted,  without  human  aid.  The  reason  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  humus  in  the 
forests  has  been  destroyed  by  fires  and  that  the  seeding  capacity  of  the  trees  is  check- 
ed on  impoverished  soil;  that  the  weeds  on  the  ground  are  heavier  now,  owing  to 
forest  fires,  than  before.  I  can  offer  theories  of  explanation  only,  but  no  explanation 
in  which  I  take  confidence  myself. 
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Generalizations  in  forestry  are  very  frequently  met,  each  observer  judging  the 
whole  continent  from  the  facts  existing  in  the  locality  with  which  he  is  best  aqquaint- 
I  warn  you  from  jumping  at  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  local  evidence. 

3£r.  Stewart. — Perhaps  I  might  be  able  to  reconcile  the  different  views  which 
seem  to  bo  held  by  the  speakers  regarding  this  subject. 

I  remember  at  one  of  our  committee  meetings  we  had  a  discussion  over  the  growth 
of  spruce.  Sir  Henri  Joly  de  Lotbiniere  put  an  example  before  us,  saying  that  it  took 
about  ten  years  to  grow  one  inch  in  diameter.  The  lieutenant  govemor  of  New  Bruns- 
Tvick  cannot  be  here,  unfortunately  (as  Colonel  Loggi'e  said),  but  if  he  were  here  I  think 
he  would  be  able  to  tell  you  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  one  inch  in  one  year,  and  that 
he  has  done  it  on  his  limits  in  New  Brunswick.  I  understood  at  the  time  that  they 
go  over  bis  limits  about  every  ten  years. 

He  afterwards  sent  to  my  office  an  exhibit  from  his  limits,  showing  about  three- 
«iuarteTS  of  an  inch  per  annum,  that  is  taking  the  two  sides  on  the  nieasure.  The  aver- 
age would  be  over  half  an  inch,  and  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Sir 
Henri  Joly  de  Lotbiniere  has  counted  from  the  interior  and  the  growth  is  slow.  Gov- 
ernor Snowball's  was  from  timber  cut  where  the  moisture  was  very  great  and  where  the 
growth  was  very  fast. 

1  just  mentioned  this  to  show  that  perhaps  the  two  views  are  not  altogether  irre- 
OQinci]able. 

Mr.  Knechtel. — I  think  Dr.  Schenck  has  probably  misunderstood  my  position.  I 
contend  only  this,  that  this  practice  of  going  into  the  woods  and  cutting  to  a  diameter 
limit  periodically,  as  the  lumberman  does  in  Canada  and  in  New  York,  will  not  give 
a  permanent  supply  of  conifer  timber.  Dr.  Schenck  telk  us  that  he  gives  artificial 
conditions  for  regeneration.  That  is  a  different  question  altogether.  I  do  not  know 
where  be  found  the  natural  r^eneration  of  spruce  so  good  in  Germany,  for  I  was  all 
rbrou^  the  mountains,  the  Erzgebirge,  the  Harz,  the  Thuringian  forest,  the  Yosges, 
the  Odenwald  and  the  Black  Forest.  I  travelled  thoroughly  over  the  country  and  did 
not  pee  it.  I  also  had  excellent  guides — the  forstmeisters  themselves  who  have  charge 
rf  tlieee  forests — and  I  inquired  particularly  concerning  this  point  at  Sulzburg,  where 
Dr.  Carl  Phillip  is  in  charge,  and  there  got  definite  information  that  the  spruce  is  a 
failure  so  far  as  natural  regeneration  is  concerned — not  an  entire  failure,  but  that  it 
i«  not  sufBciently  reproductive.  I  think  that  explains  my  view  of  the  matter. 

f 

I>r.  Clark. — ^In  regard  to  this  matter  of  the  natural  regeneration  of  the  spruce,  I 
think  that  both  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  have  stated  the  facts  correctly,  that  is, 
in  Germany  you  can  find  places  where  the  spruce  reproduces  itself,  you  can  find  other 
places  where  it  is  not  so  satisfactory. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  some  natural  reproduction  of  white  pine  which 
has  come  under  my  observation. 

About  two  years  ago  I  was  making  an  examination  of* a  large  tract  of  pine  land 
in  New  Hampshire,  which  had  been  lumbered  over  about  ($0  years  ago.  The  best  of  the 
timber  only  was  then  taken.   The  usual  after  lumbering  fire  swept  through  the  slash 
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burning  the  brush  and  the  needles  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  also  killing  all  small 
trees'.  The  large  cull  trees  remained,  however,  and  seeded  the  ground.  The  resulting 
stand  was  as  fine  as  one  could  wish.  The  owners  are  now  cutting  this  second  growth 
and  are  getting  an  average  of  about  forty  thousand  feet,  board  measure,  ^ough  edge^ 
01*  '  round  edge '  per  acre.  This  is  equivalent  to  twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand  feet, 
board  measure,  of  square-edged  lumber.  This  shows  an  average  annual  production  of 
400  feet  B.  M.  per  acre  per  year  for  the  sixty  years.  The  soil  was  a  fine  deep  sand  and 
conditions  were  otherwise  favourable  for  white  pine  growth. 

I  agree  entirely  with  Dr.  Schenck  that  nature  works  the  same  in  the  twentieth 
century  as  she  did  in  the  eighteenth,  or  the  first  o^tury.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if 
the  lumberman  gives  her  a  fair  chance  she  will  continue  to  do  the  same  as  she  has 
done  for  thousands  of  years.  But  if  the  lumberman  goes  in  and  cuts  the  pine  and 
the  pine  only,  there  can  be  only  one  answer  by  nature.  The  inferior  and  weed  trees 
have  possession  and  the  next  crop  is  bound  to  be  greatly  inferior.  If  we  maintain  the 
conditions  nature  will  maintain  her  good  work;  if  we  improve  on  the  conditions  the 
result  will  be  improvement  in  the  crop  and  vice  versa. 

Mr.  E.  G.  JoLY  DE  LoTBiNiiBE.— Dr.  Schenck's  and  Mr.  KnechtePs  remarks,  as  to 
the  natural  reproduction  of  white  spruce  are  of  a  nature  to  make  one  feel  that  con- 
servative forestry  is  insufficient  to  ensure  the  perpetuity  of  our  spruce  forests,  even 
when  cuts,  at  a  reasonable  diameter  restriction,  are  made  at  intervals  of  from  10  to 
15  years.  I  feel  that  it  is  presumption  on  my  part  io  differ  from  two  such  well 
known  authorities,  who  have  given  the  matter  such  careful  study  and  yet  I  humbly 
maintain,  that  under  certain  conditions,  a  spruce  fore«*t  may  bo  cropped  to  advant- 
age every  16  years,  without  endangering  its  perpetuity. 

The  principal  condition  to  attain  this  end  is  the  strict  enforcement  of  a  rational 
felling  diameter. 

Such  a  course  has  become  very  difficult  to  put  in  force  since  the  pulpwood  iiT- 
dustry  has  assumed  such  enormous  proportions.  Nature,  with  a  bountiful  hand,  has 
stocked  our  forests,  in  most  sections  of  the  country,  with  abundant  material  fit  only 
to  be  converted  into  pulpwood.  It  is  but  right  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
this,  but  in  doing  so,  every  possible  C£u*e  and  precaution  should  be  taken,  so  as  to 
leave  a  sufficient  quantity  of  young  timber  of  proper  dimensions  on  a  tract,  to  re- 
place within  a  reasonable  number  of  years,  that  which  has  been  removed. 

The  Crown  Land  regulations  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  permit  the  felling  of 
white  spruce  at  11  inches  on  the  stump;  trees  of  other  descriptions  at  9  indies,  but 
black  spruce,  balsam,  hemlock  and  other  timber  fit  for  pulpwood,  may  be  felled  at  7 
inches  on  the  stump. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  criticize  at  the  present  moment  these  diameter  restrictions, 
for  if  they  were  rigorously  observed,  sufficient  timber  would  be  left  to  ensure  a  future 
crop,  within  a  reasonable  number  of  years,  but  where  white  and  black  spruce  are 
felled  together,  piled  or  dl-iven  together  and  cut  into  pulpwood  and  corded  t<^^her, 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  distinguish  the  white  spruce  from  the  black  and  un- 
scrupulous lumbermen  are  in  a  position  to  devastate  a  tract  with  impunity. 
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The  whole  question,  as  I  said  before,  depends  on  the  strict  observance  of  the  dia- 
meter restrictions.  If  they  are  carefully  followed  a  new  crop  of  valuable  timber 
should  reward  the  conscientious  and  conservative  lumberman  after  a  lapse  of  15 
years. 

We  have  lumbered  on  our  limits  for  considerably  over  half  a  century.  The  pine 
ks  practically  disappeared,  as  the  necessary  conditions  for  its  natural  renewal  have 
never  existed,  but  the  spruce  stands  by  us  and  at  intervals  of  16  years,  one  is  sure  of 
Ming  a  paying  crop,  on  all  sections  tihat  have  been  previously  carefully  worked. 

We  do  our  best  to  prevent  the  felling  of  white  spruce  under  12  inches  on  the 
stump  and  as  long  as  we  can  hold  to  that  felling  diameter  or  even  an  11  inch  one, 
«e  confidently  expect  to  secure  paying  cuts  over  our  territory,  at  intervals  of  16 
veara. 

How  could  one  expect  to  colonize  a  country  if  all  the  children  that  were  born 
and  growing  up  were  done  away  with  ?  It  is  the  same  thing  with  a  forest;  destroy 
the  young  growth  and  your  forest  comes  to  a  speedy  end,  preserve  it,  and  it  will  last 
run  and  tix>0e  that  come  after  you,  for*  generations. 

Mr.  Kneghtel. — Let  me  explain  myself  more  clearly.  If  you  go  into  a  forest  yoa 
will  find  large  trees,  medium  sized  trees,  poles,  smaller  growth,  and  very  small  trees, 
^ell,  you  take  out  the  largest  trees.  In  ten  years  you  go  back  again,  and  the  medium- 
wed  trees  will  then  be  the  largest.  Perhaps  they  will  not  be  quite  as  large  as  the  ones 
jon  took  out  first,  hut  they  are  the  largest  trees,  and  you  take  them  out.  Then  you  go 
bck  again  ten  years  afterwards  and  you  will  find  that  the  poles  of  the  first  time  are  the 
4!]pe8t  trees,  and  you  take  them  out  the  same  as  before,  and  so  on  until  you  have  re- 
^aoTed  from  the  forest  all  the  growth  that  was  there  when  you  started  to  cut.  Now, 
the  seeding  has  not  gone  on  during  all  this  time,  there  will  come  a  time  when  you  will 
IdTe  taken  all  the  spruce  out  of  the  woods.   That  seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly  clear. 

Now,  I  contend  that  in  our  forests  this  natural  seeding  is  not  going  on  with  suffi- 
cient rapidity  to  perpetuate  the  conifer  forests  if  they  arc  lumbered  periodically,  and 
the  seeding  is  what  we  have  to  depend  upon. 

Professor  Roth. — ust  one  word.  I  wish  to  join  Mr.  Joly  de  Lotbini^re  in  giving 
i»<^pe.  I  do  not  believe  in  presenting  any  matter  in  a  hopeless  form  unless  you  are 
obliged  to  do  it. 

Granted  that  we  should  run  out  of  spruce  in  seventy-five  years.  Let  us  stick  to 
'his  diameter  limit  which  Mr.  Joly  de  Lotbiniere  points  out.  Let  us  cut  the  first 
«d  the  second  and  the  third  cuts,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  cut,  we  will  be  ready  to 
replace  the  spruce,  if  we  have  to. 

By  that  time  we  shall  have  learned  to  replace  it  artificially  cheap  enough,  so  that 
'^e  can  go  in  and  get  another  timber,  as  our  friend  Maxwell  said,  by  the  hundred 
million;  but  don't  let  us  get  scared.  Let  us  see  that  those  men  w^io  have  had  ex- 
perience on  that  point  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  experience,  and  let  us  say  to  them 
if  thay  have  been  able  to  return  in  ten  years  and  get  another  crop :  '  Go  ahead.  Qood 
for  you;  but  stick  to  your  diameter  limit.  Don't  overdo  the  thing;  be  reasonable; 
&i)d  stick  to  the  plan  that  you  started  out  with.' 
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Mr.  Little. — ^Mr.  Ohairman,,  in  connection  with  this  important  subject,  and  the  ! 
exceptional  growth  of  spruce  in  some  parts  of  New  Brunswick,  I  may  say  that  about  I 
a  year  ago  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  most  extensive  lumber  manufacturers  operating 
cn  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  the  province  that  he  was  unable  to  fully  stock  his 
mills  that  season  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  large  spruce  timber  tributary  to  his  opera- 
tions. "  1 

About  the  stand  of  timber  on  Mr.  Gibson's  land,  we  are  told  that  this  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  spruce  district.  It  is  about  three  thousand  feet  to  the  acre.  Now, 
supposing  we  admit  of  the  high  average  of  five  thousand  feet  to  the  acre,  that  gives 
one  billion,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  to  start  on. 

Now,  when  you  start  with  one  billion,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  feet, 
you  have  something  substantial  to  work  op  and  may  cut  away  at  the  large  timber  for 
a  number  of  years.  So  that  you  may  go  back  over  the  land  for  a  second  cut,  say  ten 
years  thereafter  and  by  lowering  the  diameter  limit  a  few  inches,  get  a  lot  of  fair 
sized  timber,  but  after  the  ground  has  been  cut  over  a  second  time  it  will  take  a  great 
many  years  to  regain  the  sizes  of  the  original  growth  of  the  timber. 

People  talk  about  the  rapid  growth  of  timber.  I  have  had  some  experience  in 
watching  it,  and  I  assure  you  that  it  is  very  seldom  that  you  will  find  a  spruce  tree 
growing  in  our  severe  northern  climate  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  which 
is  less  than  one  hundred  years  old,  whereas  those  growing  in  the  open  where  eveiy- 
thing  is  cleared  away  for  them,  come  up  more  quickly;  but  you  take  the  mature 
growth  of  timber  here,  and  you  will  very  seldom  find  one  of  the  tall  trees  of  the  forest 
which  is  less  than  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old. 

Dr.  Bell. — I  am  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  rather  to  learn  than  to  say  anything,  an<l 
until  a  few  moments  ago,  when  you  were  kind  enough  to  a^  me  to  address  the  meet- 
ing, I  did  not  contemplate  speaking,  and  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  prepare  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  paper,  but  I  will  say  something  about  our  northern  forests. 

Some  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  the  southern  forests;  possibly 
fewer  have  given  any  great  attention  to  our  northern  woods,  but  I  think  I  may  claim 
to  be  fairly  familiar  with  these,  having  travelled  for  many  summers  m  the  northern 
country  from  the  Atlantic*  coast  to  the  Kocky  mountains.  I  may  be  allowed  just  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  two  of  my  hobbies,  one  of  which,  as  you  perhaps  know,  is  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  various  species  of  forest  trees.  Another  of  my  favourite  subjects  is 
forest  fires. 

As  you  are  all  aware,  we  have  in  Oanada  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
epecies  of  native  trees,  ninety-five  of  which  occur  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  and 
the  balance  west.  Taking  the  United  States  and  Canada  together  we  have,  I  think,  a 
total  of  three  hundred  and  forty  species  of  forest  trees,  which  is  a  very  extraordinary 
number  and  very  much  greater  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
Just  to  show  you  the  great  contrast  between  the  wealth  of  trees  in  America  and  £urope, 
I  might  mention  that  there  are  only  about  thirty  species  at  all  common  or  conspicuous 
in  Europe,  and  originally  there  were  only  some  seven  or  eight  species  in  the  British 
islands.  Whereas  here,  on  this  continent,  the  number,  three  hundred  and  forty,  Is 
something  enormous  in  comparison  with  that. 
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The  reason  for  this  is  not  entirely  explained  so  far,  but  perhaps  it  may  be  ac- 
c-ount€d  for  by  the  fact  that  the  land  of  North  America  extends  much  nearer  to  the 
polar  regions  than  does  the  land  of  Europe,  and  the  forests  of  ancient  time  ranged 
extremely  far  north.  During  the  glacial  period  the  forests  were  compelled  to  move 
south. 

The  creeping  back  of  the  trees  towards  the  north  is  the  result  of  the  disappearance 
of  the  ice-sheet.  I  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  study  to  the  geographical  distribution 
of  forest  trees,  and^ve  come  to  the  conclusion  that  only  a  certain  proportion  of  those 
trees  have  yet  got  entirely  back  or  reached  the  most  northern  limits  possible.  Some 
of  them  have  done  so,  their  seeds  being  carried  by  the  wind,  such  as  the  poplars  and 
birches.  It  is  possible  that  these  have  reached  their  northern  limits.  As  we  know,  when 
their  seeds  are  ripe,  being  attached  to  a  large  mass  of  down,  they  are  carried  hundreds 
of  miles ;  therefore,  a  single  tree  may  seed  an  area  equal  to  a  whole  county  and  plant  the 
tree  as  far  north  as  it  is  possible  lor  it  to  grow.  And  those  trees  which  are  not  provided 
with  a  good  means  of  transport  w  Id  travel  northward  somewhat  more  slowly,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  difficulties  they  en  Dunter.  Some  coniferous  trees  have  very  large  wings 
compared  with  the  weight  of  the  seed ;  others  have  very  small  ones,  and  those  with  the 
best  wings  fly  the  farthest.  Othor  seeds  have  no  means  for  transportation.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  nut-bearing  trees,  such  as  the  walnut  and  oak;  their  means  of  spreading 
are  exceedingly  limited.  The  greater  number  of  the  seeds  would  have  to  remain  im- 
mediately under  the  tree  that  produces  them,  or  they  might  be  blown  a  little  way  by 
the  wind,  but  it  would  only  be  a  very  short  distance,  not  more  than  the  diameter  of 
the  top  of  the  tree,  that  is,  the  spread  of  the  branches,  or  they  might  be  carried  a  little 
distance  by  squirrels  or  other  animals  which  would  take  them  for  food.  If  an  unfor- 
tnnate  squirrel  were  to  make  caches  here  and  there,  and  then  was  killed  by  a  hawk,  for 
instance,  his  store  of  nuts  would  remain  in  the  ground  and  some  of  them  would  germ- 
inate and  you  would  have  young  trees  a  little  distance  away  from  the  parent. 

Amongst  the  proofs  that  some  trees  have  not  yet  reached  their  possible  limits,  I 
.night  say  that  where  the  seeds  of  trees,  or  smali  trees  themselves,  Jiave  been  carried 
a  long  distance  north,  they  are  found  to  grow  about  as  well  as  at  the  place  from  which 
they  were  taken.   Sir  Henri  Joly  de  Lotbiniere  has  proved,  for  instance,  that  the  black 
walnut  "will  grow  at  Quebec,  five  hundred  miles  beyond  its  nearest  home  in  Canada. 
The  same  experiment  has  been  tried  in  many  other  instances;  for  example,  in  the 
«,t.>:inty  of  Peterboro,  around  Ottawa  and  in  the  county  of  Lanark.   This  is  a  very  large 
jump,  several  hundred  miles  at  once,  and  it  goes  to  show  that  trees  may  be  suddenly 
moved  and  become  acclimatized  to  the  new  conditions,  and  that  the  change  is  not 
necessarily  fatal  to  them. 

A  great  many  other  trees  have  been  brought  a  long  way  north,  and  have  been 
lound  to  grow  just  about  as  well  as  at  the  parent  home.  At  Ottawa  city  they  planted 
tiumerons  kinds  of  shade  trees  taken  from  Rochester,  some  of  which  were  not  indi- 
genous to  the  Ottawa  valley  and  yet  they  have  grown  just  about  as  well  as  where  they 
come  from.  The  city  council  of  Ottawa  made  a  contract  for  these  trees  and  it  was 
stipulated  that  they  should  be  brought  from  Rochester.  The  result  has  been  very  satis- 
factory. I  need  not  enlarge  on  this  pmnt,  if  you  will  accept  what  I  say  in  regard  to  the 
examples  I  have  seen  in  a  great  many  instances.  It  is  a  fact  that  trees  will  bear  trans- 
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porting  a  long  way  north,  and  that  they  will  flourish  after  they  have  been  transported. 
I  think  the  northern  limit  of  a  tree  might  be  called  the  limit  beyond  which  it  will  not 
ripen  its  seeds,  and  beyond  which  it  can  only  be  grown  with  artificial  help.  If  it  ripens 
its  seeds  every  year,  or  even  onoe  in  many  years,  it  may  be  said  to  be  within  its  north- 
em  limit. 

I  have  given  special  study  to  questions  afl'ecting  the  northern  limits  of  our  trees, 
and  have  embodied  the  result  in  several  published  maps.  On  my  revised  maps  I  have  re- 
presented to  within  a  possible  error,  in  some  places,  of  five  miles,  tiie  present  northern 
limits  of  thirty  of  our  species  of  forest  trees,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Domin- 
ion. I  might^explain  this  map  to  those  of  you  who  are  not  familiar  with  it.  The  limit 
lines  do  not  run  parallel,  easj;  and  west,  but  they  seem  to  wander  all  over  the  map. 
Although  the  prevailing  direction  is  approximately  east  and  west,  some  of  them  run 
hundreds  of  miles  north  and  south;  others  curve  around  in  a  way  that  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  explain  to  any  one  who  has  nbt  given  the  matter  some  study.  I  think  that  it 
may  be  partly  explained  by  the  geological  conditions  which  have  submerged  and  after- 
wards raised  the  level  of  the  land,  so  that  the  old  shore  lines  were  constantly  chang- 
ing. 

I  might  just  mention  two  trees  to  give  you  an  instance  of  how  trees  may  gui^e 
us  in  forming  some  idea  of  the  geological  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  this 
coimtry.  Take  for  instance  the  Banksian  or  jack  pine,  which  rather  shuns  the  pre- 
sence of  the  sea,  and  the  balsam  poplar  which  seeks  it.  By  using  those  two  trees 
alone  as  guides,  we  are  able  to  point  out  what  parts  of  the  country  were  covered  with 
water  a  short  time  ago  (geologically  speaking).  For  instance,  the  Banksian  pine  is 
found  in  the  interior  of  the  Labrador  peninsula  and  all  through  the  provinces  of 
Quebec  and  Ontario,  at  the  greatest  distances  from  the  sea,  and  on  elevated  lands, 
these  elevated  portions  marking  the  islands  and  mainland  that  represented  this  con- 
tinent a  short  geological  time  ago.  The  balsam  poplar  is  found  in  the  outer  portions 
of  the  Labrador  peninsula,  but  not  in  the  centre.  It  is  found  around  Hudson  bay, 
and  to  the  westward.  Whenever  we  come  near  the  sea  we  find  these  trees. 

There  is  another  point  of^great  interest  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  tres?, 
that  in  certain  regions  or  along  certain  zones  you  can  find  areas  that  contain  a  given 
tree,  and  other  areas  which  do  not  contain  it.  For  instance,  if  you  travel  towards 
Hudson  bay,  you  do  not  go  very  far  before  you  get  beyond  the  limits  of  certain 
species,  such  as  the  black  ash,  the  American  elm,  and  some  others,  but  after  crossinei 
the  height  of  land,  and  going  perhaps  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  beyond  the  last  ex- 
amples you  had  seen  of  these  trees,  you  will  suddenly  come  upon  them  again.  This 
shows  that  the  climate  is  better  adapted  to  them  there,  than  the  climate  south  of  it, 
on  the  height  of  land. 

There  are  many  instructive  circumstances  which  we  might  deduce  from  the 
study  of  the  distribution  of  trees.  The  Banksian  pine  is  perhaps  the  only  tree  that  we 
can  claim  to  be  Canadian.  It  certainly  does  extend  its  limits  into  the  United  States 
in  some  directions,  but  the  occurrence  of  this  tree  may  be  said  to  be  mostly  within 
the  limits  of  Canada.  All  the  other  trees  of  Canada  extend  into  the  United  States 
very  largely. 
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A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  forest  lires  caused  by  human  agency.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  probably  the  greater  number  of  those  occurring  in  the  northern 
forests  are  caused  by  lightning.  Before  the  advent  of  the  woodman  the  fires  were  due 
to  lightning.  There  are  some  Indian  traditions  that  they  have  occasionally  been 
caused  by  meteorites.  It  seems  plausible  that  a  red-hot  meteorite  falling  in  the 
forest  in  the  dry  season  might  set  fire  to  the  moss,  and  spread  like  a  fire  caused  by 
lightning. 

The  Banksian  pine,  I  think,  proves  that  forest  fires  have  been  going  on  from  time 
immmorial.  This  tree  has  the  strange  habit  that  the  cones  must  be  scorched,  before 
the  seed  will  escape.  I  have  seen  large  trees  covered  with  the  cones  of  many  different 
>ears.  and  of  all  these  not  a  single  one  'had  opened,  but  the  moment  they  were  scorch- 
e«i,  they  would  open  widely  and  allow  the  seeds  to  go.  Some  of  them  might  have 
lain  for  a  hundred  years  until  this  fire  reached  them,  and  then  the  seeds  would  come 
^^ax  just  as  fresh  as  last  year's.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  eicact  method,  but  it 
'e^ms  to  me  to  have  been  a  long  process  of  evolution,  and  this  peculiar  habit  proves, 
I  think,  that  forest  fires  have  always  been  occurring  in  past  ages. 

It  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  those  fires  originated  from  lightning,  and 
tther  natural  causes.  As  a  matter  of  fact  even  now,  in  the  summer  time  we  read  of 
houses,  churches  and  bams  being  set  on  fire  by  lightning.  Professor  Brock's  paper 
•med  that  the  writer  had  seen  four  cases  of  fires  started  by  lightning  in  one  day.  I 
j'S'jbaTe  seen  a  couple  of  cases  myself.  I  would  think  it  very  strange  if  it  were  other- 
Fne  same  ground  that  would  be  struck  by  lightning  when  inhabited,  would  be 
^'^rci-k  in  the  same  way  if  it  were  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  the  lightning  would  have 
tie  same  efEect.  I  have  often  seen  forest  fires  burning  during  the. summer,  and  no 
^Ik  man  or  Indian  had  passed  that  way  who  could  possibly  have  startted  them. 
Tiat  being  the  case,  what  could  have  caused  them  but  some  natural  phenomenon  ? 
I  h&^e  atudied  the  matter  of  the  forest  areas  that  have  been  burned  over  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  with  considerable  care.  These  fires  have  been  very  destructive, 
»ad  the  whole  country  is  looking  for  a  means  of  preventing  or  overcoming  them. 

In  r^rd  to  the  length  of  life  of  our  conifers  I  may  say  that  I  regard  the  white 
spmoe  as  having  a  growing  life  of  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  forty  years, 
whereas  black  spruce  has  a  growth  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  one  hundred  and 
fi^enty.five  years;  tamarack,  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  or  two  hundred  years. 

Speaking  of  tamarack,  I  am  reminded  of  the  efiects  of  insects  in  our  forests. 
^Qt  1893  or  '94,  the  imported  saw-fly  came  up  from  the  direction  of  New  York  and 
^jt  into  the  forests  north  of  the  Ottawa  river.  In  a  year  or  two  it  reached  J ames  bay, 
killed  the  tamarack  throughout  that  district,  which  was  only  able  to  live  three  or 
•^'j'jr  years  after  it  was  first  attacked  by  the  larvae.  The  young  leaves  were  all  eaten. 
The  same  thing  was  repeated  the  spring  after,  and  the  one  after  that  again.  The 
fnirth  year,  very  few  trees  showed  any  green  at  all,  and  the  fifth  year  they  were  all 
oead.  This  destruction  continued  to  spread  to  the  centre  of  Labrador,  and  now  it 
^  gone  pretty  well  all  over  the  great  peninsula,  which  is  larger  than  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  perhaps  excepting  Russia.  Well,  nearly  every  tamarack  tree  has 
k^n  killed  in  that  vast  region,  representing  a  loss  of  incalculable  millions  of  dollars, 
»iped  out  in  ten  years  by  one  species  of  insect.  This  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
that  insects  have  upon  forest  growth. 
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The  reason  that  those  insects  spread  so  rapidly,  is  the  common  one  with  all  in- 
sects when  they  arrive  in  a  new  country,  and  that  is,  they  have  the  ground  all  before 
iLem,  and  spread  with  enormous  rapidity,  having  no  enemies  of  their  own  class. 
Perhaps  in  a  few  years  some  other  insect  may  arise  and  kill  oft  the  saw-flies,  and  so 
spare  the  tamaracks. 

The  CHAraMAN. — wish  to  announce  that  I  have  received  a  telegram  from  Sena- 
lev  Edwards,  who  was  to  have  been  with  us,  but  who  hrs  been  unable  to  come.  He 
says  that  he  is  extremely  sorry  that  he  has  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  being  with  \\s, 
ou  account  of  a  severe  cold,  and  he  gives  us  the  most  satisfa^itory  piece  of  news  that 
this  association  has  had  since  its  inception,  I  think — 

*  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  who  takes  a  deep  interest  in  forestry,  expresses  a  desire  to 
have  a  large  forestry  conference  at  Ottawa  some  time  during  the  coming  summer  or 
autumn,  and  authorizes  me  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  conference  now  sitting  ct 
Quebec.    I  am  satisfied  that  the  Dominion  government  will  render  suitable  aid 
such  a  conference.' 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  cr3ate  a  strong  public  opiD- 
icn  upon  the  subject  of  forestry.  We  have  been  gradually  but  systematically  makin? 
coiiveits  to  our  cause.  The  most  recent  aijd  most  notable  convert  (perhaps  I  should 
not  say  *  convert '  because  he  was  in  "our  favour  before)  is  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  an'l 
Ihe  fact  that  the  Dominion  government  is  interested  in  the  work  that  we  are  carryir.ff 
on,  and  that  Sir  Wilfrid  has  expressed  his  wish  that  we  should  go  to  the  Capital  and 
hold  a  conference  there,  and  that  he  will  render  us  all  the  aid  and  assistance  that  is 
necessary,  is,  as  I  said  before,  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  piece  of  information 
that  this  association  has  ever  had  conveyed  to  it. 

I  think  we  ought  to  elect  as  president  of  this  association  some  gentleman  who  oao 
take  this  matter  up  and  arrange  with  Sir  Wilfrid  when  that  conference  ought  to  b3 
called,  and  work  out  the  details  for  the  consummation  of  a  very  successful  meeting. 

We  have  with  us  all  the  provincial  governments,  and  now  we  are  assured  that 
we  have  the  Dominion  government,  and  we  also  have  the  Governor  General  of  the 
country  with  us.  With  all  this,  I  do  not  think  that  the  association  was  ever  in  a  bettor 
position  than  we  are  in  to-day. 

Mr.  Stewart. — am  very  pleased  indeed  that  this  information  has  come  at  the 
time  it  has.  I  was  aware  of  this  before,  but  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  mention  it  here. 
I  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  Sir  Wilfrid  proposed  calling  a  meeting  at  Ottawa.  He 
has  told  Senator  Edwards  of  the  fact  and  Senator  Edwaids  has  communicated  it  to  u*. 

As  our  president  has  said.  Sir  Wilfrid  is  not  a  convert,  he  has  been  for  severalj 
years  interested  in  the  work  which  we  are  doing,  but  recently  he  has  taken  a  very 
lively  interest  in  forestry.  And  now  that  we  have  the  Governor  General  and  the 
Premier  both  heartily  with  us  I  do  not  see  that  we  could  possibly  be  better  off. 

As  has  been  stated  in  the  directors'  report,  we  called  upon  His  Excellency  an^ 
asked  him  to  become  patron  of  the  association,  and  he  not  only  said  that  he  would  Hej 
glad  to  do  so,  but  that  he  would  also  be  pleased  to  do  anything  that  he  could  to  assia* 
Uc*  in  the  work  we  are  carrying  on.  He  oven  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  wouTd^ 
throw  open  the  ball  room  at  Rideau  Hall  for  a  meeting,  and  would  issue  invitations,  j 

Gentlemen,  it  is  a  very  fortunate  thing  indeed  that  Sir  Wilfrid  has  imparted  thil 
information  to  us,  to  go  before  the  public  at  the  present  time. 
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TmSD  SESSION. 


Friday,  March  10,  1905. 

The  meeting  was  caller  to  order  at  10.30,  the  president,  Mr.  Aubrey  White,  in  the 
chair.    He  said: 

Unfortunately  Dr.  Longley  has  not  been  able  to  be  with  us,  but  he  has  very  kindly 
sent  us  his  paper  on  *  Forestry  in  Nova  Scotia.'  I  would  ask  the  secretary  to  read 
Dr.  Longley's  paper. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  R.  H.  Campbell,  then  read  the  following  paper: — 


The  quantity  of  land  available  for  lumbering  purposes  in  Nova  Scotia  has  never 
been,  ind  is  not  now,  large.  The  province  itself  is  small  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
it  has  been  cultivated  and  i  unproved.  In  years  gone  by  the  government  was  in  the  habit 
of  granting  outright  to  lumbermen  land  for  lumbering  purposes  at  40c.  an  acre  and 
the  grant  was  absolute  and  conveyed  the  fee  simple  of  the  land  to  the  grantee.  The 
larper  number  of  the  large  lumbering  concerns  of  Nova  Scotia,  such  as  Davisons, 
Alfred  Dickie,  Nova  Scotia  Lumbering  Company,  the  Margaret's  Bay  Company,  Pickles 
4  MiUs,  Clarke  Brothers,  Benjamin  and  others  are  all  carrying  on  their  enterprises 
for  the  most  part  with  land  on  which  they  are  paying  nothing,  it  having  been  obtained 
by  absolute  grant  from  the  government  at  40c.  pe^  acre.  This  system  of  granting  in 
fee  simple  was  terminated  in  1889  and  it  was  provided  that  each  lot  of  timber  land 
fihonld  be  leased  for  twenty  years  instead  of  granted  outright  and  the  price  was  made 
4€»c-  per  acre  in  the  case  of  land  on  which  the  timber  to  be  cut  should  not  be  less  than 
10  inches  in  diameter  and  a  lease  to  meet  the  case  of  pulp  wood  in  which  timber  could 
be  cut  at  6  inches  diameter  was  to  pay  50c.  per  acre.  During  the  last  session,  1904, 
the  price  for  these  leases  was  just  doubled — ^80c.  per  acre  for  the  timber  lease  and  $1 
per  acre  for  the  pulp  lease. 

The  timber  lands  of  Nova  Scotia  which  are  good,  are  very  good,  and  the  existence 
^'f  numerous  streams,  lakes,  &c.,  facilitates  the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  it  has  been 
ilio>wn  by  actual  experience  that  the  growth  of  timber  will  equal  the  amount  cut  by 
"he  lumbermen  each  year,  provided  that  lumbering  is  carried  on  on  a  sound  and  econom- 
ical basis.    Large  lumbermen  in  Nova  Scotia  cut  only  the  larger  trees  in  any  one 
localit^r  during  the  lumbering  season,  and  then  pass  on  to  another,  adopting  the  same 
p-rinciple,  and  the  growth  is  such  that  in  ten  or  twelve  years  another  cut  is  available — 
tbe  growth,  under  fair  conditions,  keeping  pace  with  the  cut. 

The  diflSculty,  however,  has  been  that  occasionally  a  great  fire  would  sweep  over 
rh^  lumbering  districts  and  destroy  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  trees  and  very  often 
^leare  the  land  in  such  condition  that  a  fresh  growth  was  either  slow  or  impossible. 

The  problem,  therefore,  of  preserving  the  lumbering  industry  in  Nova  Scotia  is 
prevention  of  fires.    An  Act  to  prevent  forest  fires  has  l^een  on  the  statute  b:>ok 
«ince  1883,  but  it  has  accomplished  nothing  because  no  machinery  was  provided  for 
Pitting  it  into  effective  operation.   Last  year  the  government  introduced  and  carried 
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through  the  legislature  an  Act  providing  for  the  appointment  of  otiief  rangers  ani 
sub-rangers  in  the  different  municipalities,  the  salary  of  the  chief  ranger  to  be  paid  by 
the  government  and  the  services  of  the  sub-rangers  and  special  time  employed  by  the 
chief  rangfer  to  be  paid  by  the  municipalities  out  of  a  fund  to  be  obtained  by  imposin*; 
a  tax  of  i  of  one  cent  per  acre  upon  the  holders  of  all  timber  lands  of  1,000  acires  an.i 
upwards.  The  act  has  been  brought  into  operation  in  the  municipalities  of  Aimapolis, 
Digby,  Clare,  Yarmouth,  Shelbume,  Queen's,  Lunenburg,  Colchester  and  Pictou,  and 
it  is  working  wonderfully  well,  more  effectively  indeed  than  I  had  ever  hoped.  The 
chief  ranger  has  been  found  a  most  effective  means  of  preventing  fires  and  of  instantly 
and  by  authority  aggregating  forces  to  put  out  a  fire  immediateLv  it  is  started.  In  tVe 
municipalities  in  which  a  chief  ranger  has  been  appointed  no  fires  of  any  consequence 
occurred  during  the  last  season  although  it  was  an  uncommonly  dry  one. 

The  Act  provides  that  no  bu^h  fire  shall  be  set  without  previous  notice  to  the 
chief  ranger  and  with  hia  consent  and  this  part  of  the  Act  is  being  cheerfully  com- 
plied with  by  all  persons  clearing  lands  in  these  municipalities. 

Eeforestation  is  a  matter  which  is  engaging  the  attention  of  the  government  and 
of  the  Crown  Lands  Department.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  any  practical  sugges- 
tions in  that  line,  but  not  enough  light  and  information  of  a  definite  character  has 
yet  been  afforded  to  justify  us  in  launching  out  in  any  large  scheme  in  that  regard.  The 
department,  I  think,  would  be  willing  to  bear  the  expense  of  a  careful  investigation 
by  an  expert  in  forestry,  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  any  practicable  scheme  '^f 
reforestation  is  possible  in  Nova  Scotia. 

We  are  also  considering  the  propriety  of  reserving  tracts  of  land  at  the  head  of 
navigable  waters  for  special  public  services  and  it  is  likely  that  something  definite 
in  this  line  will  be  inaugurated  at  an  early  date. 

This  constitutes,  I  think,  about  all  that  can  be  said  of  a  practical  character  iu 
relation  to  forestry  in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  extent  of  ungranted  forest  lands  in  Nova  Scotia  as  set  forth  in  the  last 
Grown  Land  Report,  is  1.516,631  acres.  I  estimate  that  the  number  of  acres  of 
granted  land  now  being  used  for  lumbering  purposes  in  Nova  Scotia  would  not  h<' 
far  short  of  these  figures. 


The  census  of  1901  shows  that  the  land  superficies  of  the  province  of  Quebec  com- 
prises 218,723,687  acres.  At  the  date  of  that  census,  7,421,264  acres  were  under  crops, 
in  pasture,  gardens  and  orchards,  while  bushes,  rocks  and  marshes,  or  other  untim- 
bered  spaces,  occupied  1,560,960  acres,  leaving  for  the  forest  an  area  of  209,741,463 
acres,  or  327,721  square  miles. 

Under  the  heading  of  'Forests,'  the  census  mentions  only  5,442,204  acres.  ThiB 
nimiber  represents  only  the  forest  area  comprised  within  the  14,424,428  acres  of  lands 
occupied  in  all  the  provinces  and  does  not  apply  to  forfests  situated  outside  of  priv- 
ate lands,  or  lands  held  under  title  grants. 

Conifers  predominate  throughout  these  forests;  spruce,  fir,  pine,  cedar  and  hem- 
lock, enumerating  them  by  order  of  predominence,  form  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the 
timber  growth.  Excepting  white  brich  (bouleau)  and  tamarack,  which  grow  as  far  as 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  province,  deciduous  trees,  or  hardwoods,  do  not  grow 
beyond  the  48th  parallel  of  latitude.  The  only  exceptions  noticed  so  far  are  a  few- 
places  in  the  Saguenay  district,  and  in  the  southern  section  of  the  Abitibi  territory, 
where  some  yellow  birch  and  black  ash  trees  have  been  seen  north  of  that  latitude. 

For  the  purpose  of  classifying  them  according  to  the  prevailing  growths,  the  forests 
of  the  province  of  Quebec  may  be  divided  into  three  very  distinct  regions: 
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1.  The  Northern  Begion ; 

2.  The  Central  Region; 

3.  The  Southern  Region. 


Let  us  examine  each  of  these  regions  separately.  * 


I. — THE  NORTHERN  REGION. 


This  is  by  far  the  largetst  of  the  three.  It  embraces  all  that  portion  of  the  pro- 
wuee  lying  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  of  the  48th  parallel  from  the  intersection 
'»f  this  line  by  the  river,  a  short  distance  west  of  the  River  Saguenay.  The  forests 
cjmprised  within  those  limits  cover  an  area  of  162,749,788  acres,  forming  77'58  pel 
I'ent  of  the  whole  forest  area  of  the  province.  This  northern  region  embraces  tho 
Urritories  of  Abitibi,  Mistassini,  Ashuanipi,  the  county  of  Chicoulimi- Saguenay  and 
il:e  north-west  section  of  the  counties  of  Champlain,  St.  Maurice,  Maskinonge,  Ber- 
iliier,  Johette  and  Montcalm — a  superficies  of  6,376,000  acres. 

Black  Spruce  [Picea  nigra),  is  the  prevailing  and  characteristic  growth  of  that 
^on.  It  represents  about  60  per  cent  of  the  conifers  of  commercial  value.  On  tlie 
jrerage,  taking  into  consideration  the  burnt  spaces,  the  wind-foils  and  the  sections 
'lenuded  ay  other  causes,  black  spruce  would  certainly  yield  2J  cords  of  pulp  wooJ 
*o  the  acre,  equivalent  to  1,500  feet  board  measure.  At  this  rate,  which  is  rather  l>e- 
.jw  than  above  the  mark,  the  forests  of  the  northern  region  couhi  supply  406,874,470 
^rds  of  pulp  wood,  or  244  billions,  124  millions,  682  thousand  feet  board  measure  of 
liunber. 

Those  quantities,  of  course,  include  only  the  trees  measuring  seven  inches  in 
^ameter  on  the  stump,  as  the  rules  of  the  Department  of  Crown  Lands  do  not  allow  the 
<i  ning  of  trees  of  a  less  diameter. 

It  takes  less  than  thirty  trees  of  six  inches  in  diameter  and  sixteen  feet  in  length 
of  utilisable  timber  to  form  a  cord  of  128  cubic  feet.  Mostly  everywhere  those  black 
jnice  forests  are  very  thick ;  in  the  most  favourable  places,  the  trees  grow  tall,  close 
to  one  another,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  500,  600,  700  trees  are  often  found  in  one 
atre  of  ground,  which  represents  from  10  to  20  cords  of  p\ilp  wood  to  the  acre. 

It  may  be  added  that  throughout  this  region,  where  the  land  is  higher  and  the 
?"il  deeper,  there  are  many  black  spruce  trees  measuring  ten  to  twelve  inches  across 
lie  stump,  which  materially  increases  the  yield  per  acre. 

Is  regards  the  number  of  trees,  fir  {Abies  balsamifera),  is  nearly  as  abundant 
K  black  spruce,  but  the  trees  are  not  as  tall  and  their  yiehl  in  utilisable  wood  pro- 
^"^^blydoes  not  exceed  25  pi^r  cent  of  that  of  black  spruce.  Tor  the  whole  of  the  nor- 
^Jiern  region,  this  proportion  represents  101,718,617  cords,  e<iuivalent  to  61  billions, 
•A  milUons,  170  thousand  feet  board  measure. 

The  white  spruce  (Picea  alba),  will  yield  a  much  larger  quantity  of  lumber,  and 
't'  billion  feet  is  certainly  not  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  tlie  saw-logs  which  can  be 
cci  in  this  region,  taking  only  the  trees  measuring  eleven  inches  in  diameter  on  the 
stump.   Then  there  would  still  be  left  in  the  tops  utilisable  wood  to  make  millions 
cords  of  pulp  wood. 

In  the  southern  section  of  the  Abitibi  territory,  or  over  an  area  covering  15,000,- 
acres,  white  spruce  attains  dimensions  which  make  it  equal  to  the  finest  timber 
of  that  kind  to  be  found  in  the  central  and  southern  regions.  In  the  course  of  his 
explorations,  Mr.  Henry  O'SuUivan  has  seen  trees  measuring  one  hundred  feet  in 
length  and  twenty  inches  in  diameter.  *  White  Spruce,'  says  Dr.  Bell,  '  is  perhaps  the 
1!  (^t  valuable  tree  of  the  district  explored.  It  grows  to  a  great  size  everywhere  along 
the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  although  as  a  rule,  it  may  be  larger  n€ar  their  banks,  where 
i*  often  girths  upwards  of  six  feet,  a  considerable  portion  of  thie  trees  inland  also 
attain  a  good  size.'  The  timber  is  sound ;  as  a  rule  the  trunks  run  to  a  great  height 
vithout  brunches  and  in  every  respect  this  white  spruce  ranks  amorgst  the  very  best 
*imher  for  the  manufacure  of  finst-class  saw-logs.    In  this  section  of  the  Abitibi  tor- 
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ritory,  there  is  enough  of  that  fine  white  st^ruce  to  make  about  thirty  billion  feet  of 
saw-logs  of  superior  quality. 

Banksian  pine  (Pinus  hanksiana)  is  another  kind  of.  timber  which  grows  in 
abundance  throughout  the  northern  region.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  making  railway 
ties.  Calculating  at  the  low  rate  of  only  two  ties  per  acre,  on  the  average,  there 's 
enough  of  that  kind  of  timber  to  make  upwards  of  320  million  ties,  or  sufficient  to 
Tuoke  ties  for  150,000  miles  of  railway. 

Botanists  describe  Banksian  pine  as  a  stunted,  short  and  branchy  tree.  This 
description  certainly  applies  not  to  the  Banksian  pine  of  the  Lake  St.  John  and  Sague- 
nay  district,  where  these  trees  grow  to  a  considerable  height  and  attain  a  diameter 
which  renders  them  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  saw-logs.  In  a  shanty  on  the  River  au 
Kat,  in  1898,  a  jobber  cut  a  tree  of  this  kind  and  gave  ninety-one  feet  in  length  of 
utilisable  timber,  viz.:  five  saw  logs  and  two  ties.  That  tree  measured  fifteen  inches 
across  the  stump  and  over  seven  inches  at  the  top.  In  the  burnt  groimds  and  wind- 
falls in  the  townships  of  Albanel  and  Pelletier,  also  in  those  of  Dolbeau  and  TaiUon, 
one  can  count  by  scores  of  thousands  Banksian  pine  trees  measuring  from  forty  to 
fifty  feet  in  length  and  seven  to  eight  inches  in  diameter  at  the  small  end.  The 
wharf  at  Tikouape,  or  St.  Methode,  is  mostly  all  built  of  Banksian  pine,  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  long  and  eight  to  twelve  inches  square.  At  the  Escoumaitis  mills  they 
sawed  for  many  years  Banksian  pine  logs,  turning  out  good  boards  which  were  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States.  Logs  of  this  timber  are  still  sawed  hiy  the  mills  of  Laki 
St.  John.  Banksian  pine  ties  are  from  year  to  year  coming  to  the  front  and  looked 
after  to  such  a  point  that  they  can  be  transported  by  railway  from  Roberval  to  Que- 
bec, a  distance  of  190  miles,  and  sold  at  prices  leaving  a  good  mai^in  for  profit. 
When  there  will  be  no  more  cedar  to  supply  the  enormous  quantities  of  ties  required 
J  early  oy  railways,  one  of  its  most  valuable  substitutes  will  unquestionably  be  found 
in  that  Banksian  pine,  which  the  northern  region  is  in  a  position  to  supply  for  a  very 
long  period. 

The  fine  pineries  of  the  Lake  St.  John  country  have  been  depleted  by  the  Chi- 
coutimi  mills;  but  in  other  parts  of  the  northern  region  there  yet  remains  a  good 
deal  of  this  timber.  The  census  of  1901  shows  that  during  that  year  there  were  cut 
in  the  county  of  Chicoutimi  and  Saguenay,  64,182  cubic  feet  of  square  pine  and 
J, 217,000  feet  board  measure  of  saw-logs  of  the  same  timber. 

But  it  is  in  the  Abitibi  territory,  from  the  height  of  land  northwards  to  a  dis- 
tance of  about  fifty  miles,  that  pine  is  found  more  abundantly.  This  area  embmcpfi 
about  6,500,000  acres  which,  at  the  minimum  rate  of  50  feet  board  measure  to  the 
acre,  would  yield  326,000,000  feet  This  pine  is  scattered  over  all  the  higher  lands 
pnd  hills  and  could  be  cut  profitably  only  in  coimection  and  simultaneously  with 
spruce;  but,  nevertheless  it  is  there,  and  in  the  high  and  rocky  grounds  surrounding 
many  parts  of  the  lakes,  it  could  supply  material  for  pretty  extensive  operations. 

Cedar  (Thuya  occidentalis)  is  another  kind  of  timber  which  grows  more  or  less 
abundantly  in  the  southern  section  of  the  northern  region.  As  is  the  case  for  pine,  it 
is  in  the  Abitibi  territory  that  it  grows  more  profusely.  The  best  is  found  around  the 
lakes  and  along  the  river  banks.  The  southwest  section  of  the  Abitibi  territory  alone 
could  supply  sufficient  of  that  timber  to  cut  at  least  twenty  millions  of  ties,  a  couple 
of  million  cubic  fe^t  of  square  timber,  eight  to  twelve  inches  square,  large  quantities  of 
piles,  telegraph  and  telephone  poles,  pickets  and  fence  rails. 

Of  deciduous  trees,  white  birch  (Betula  papyrifera)  is  by  far  the  most  abundant  all 
over  the  northern  region.  It  is  seen  everywhere  and  in  many  places  it  occupies  the 
ground  almost  exclusively.  Till  now  this  birch  has  been  used  only  for  fuel  and  for 
making  spools  and  some  turnery  articles,  but  the  time  is,  perhaps,  not  far  distant  when 
it  will  be  use<l  for  furniture  and  also  for  cooperage,  to  make  barrels  and  kindred  articles. 
In  the  virgin  forests,  where  white  birch  is  a  primitive  gi'owth,  many  treee  are  seen 
girthing  ninety  inches  and  more  (see  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  for 
1S98,  p.  92,  French  version),  particularly  in  the  lower  part  of  the  rivers  Alex  and  Peri- 
bonka,  where  immense  quantities  of  those  large  trees  grow  on  the  mountain  sides  and 
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on  -die  ingber  lands.  That  big  birch  abo  grows  in  many  places  along  the  north  shore 
of  the  Safnenay  river.  Below  this  river  Ae  forests  of  Oape  St.  Nicholas,  on  the  St. 
Lflwrenoe,  are  the  best  situated  for  the  cutting  of  white  birch  to  get  liunber  for  f umi- 
tare.  The  harbour  of  St.  Nicholas  affords  all  the  desirable  accommodation  for  crafts 
of  the  largest  tonnage,  and  the  forest  of  large  birch  which  surrounds  it  could  supply 
in  coraparRtiyely  exhaustless  quantities  big  logs  of  the  best  description.  That  fine 
hrge  birch  is  also  found  in  the  southern  section  of  the  Abitibi  territory.  Along  the 
M,  or  upper  part  of  the  Nottaway  river,  there  is  enough  of  the  fine  big  birch  to  cut 
millions  of  saw-logs.  When  this  territory  is  made  accessible  by  the  construction  of 
nikays,  this  timber  will  in  all  probability  afford  material  for  large  operations. 

Poplar  (Populus  haUamifera)  and  aspen  {Populus  tremuloides)  constitute 
another  growth  which  is  also  very  abundant  throughout  the  forests  of  the  Northern 
Begkm.  There  are  remarkable  groves  of  large  aspen  between  the  rivers  au  Rat  and 
Mistassibi  in  the  county  of  Lake  St.  John.  Many  of  these  trees  attain  a  diameter  of 
twenty-four  inches,  but  the  general  average  is  between  fifteen  and  eighteen  inches. 
This  timber  is  sound,  remarkably  free  from  black  veins  and  knots  and  would  yield 
lumber  of  the  best  quality.  However,  the  finest  timber  of  this  kind  grows  in  the 
Abitibi  territory,  where  it  attains  a  diameter  of  thirty  inches  and  a  length  of  fifty  and 
siitv  feet  without  branches  or  knots.  In  the  forests  of  that  district,  there  is  enough  of 
tliis  big  timber  to  cut  about  ten  billions  of  feet  B.M.,  which  might  be  used  for  making 
fnmitare  and  packing  cases.  It  might  also  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soda  pulp.  There  is  no  other  place  where  this  industry  could  get  its  raw 
fluterial  as  easily  and  so  cheap,  were  these  forests  made  accessible  by  the  construction 
of  a  railway  running  along  the  Bell  river,  as  far  north  as  Lake  Mattagami,  a  distance 
of  aliont  150  miles  from  the  height  of  land.  Taking  only  a  strip  of  five  miles  on  each 
^  of  the  river,  it  would  be  an  easy  job  to  cut  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  millions  of 
cords  of  that  fine  big  poplar. 

Tamarack,  or  larch  (Larix  Americana)  is  perhaps  more  abundant  than  poplar. 
Tlie  oldest  trees  have  been  destroyed  by  the  grub  of  the  larch  saw  fly  (Nematus  Erich- 
'onii)  which  has  spread  devastation  all  over  the  Northern  ICegion.  Still  the  dried 
trees,  which  are  not  attacked  by  rot,  could  probably  be  used  for  several  purposes,  namely 
to  make  railway  ties-  In  the  Abitibi  district  there  are  enough  of  those  dried  trees  to 
Bake  millions  of  ties.  At  all  events  the  young  trees,  a  great  portion  of  which  were 
^taiBd  by  the  sinister  insect,  continue  growing  and  ere  many  years  wiU  supply  a  large 
contingency  of  the  forest  industry. 

The  following  is  a  very  conservative  estimate  of  the  products  which  the  forests 
of  the  Northern  Begion  could  supply  to  the  timber  business : 


Saio-Logs. 


Pine,  white  and  red. . 

Banksian  pine  

Spruce  

Poplar  

White  birch  (bouleau) 


325,000,000  ft.  B.M. 
10,000,000,000  ft.  B.M. 
35,000.000,000  ft.  B.M. 
10,000,000,000  ft.  B.M. 
10,000,000,000  ft  B.M. 


65,326,000,000  ft.  B.M. 


Pulp  Wood. 


Fir..  . 
Poplar. 


Black  flpruoe. 
White  spruoe 


406,874,470  cords 
16,000,000  cords 
101,118,607  cords 
100,000,000  cords 


622,993,077  cords 
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Railway  Tiea. 

Banksian  pine     320,000,000  pieces 

Oedar   60,000,000  pieces 


370,000,000  pieces 

» 

Besides,  and  over  that,  fir  would  also  supply  several  billion,  feet  of  lumber  for 
domestic  uses,  when  the  country  is  settled,  viz. :  in  the  Abitibi  territory. 

Explorers  have  ascertained  that  yellow  birch  (Betvla  ezceha)  grows  as  far  north 
'  as  fifty  miles  back  of  Betsiamites  and  as  far  back  of  Lake  St  John,  where  they  have 
measured  trees  of  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter.  This  tree  ako  grows  in  the  southern 
section  of.  the  Abitibi  territory,  also  black  ash  (Fraxinua  aamhucifolia)  and  elm 
(JJlmua  americana),  but  those  trees  are  not  in  a  quantity  sufficient  to  make  them  of 
commercial  value ;  they  will  be  used  for  domestic  purposes  when  the  country  is  settled 


n. — CENTRAL  REGION. 

With  regard  to  the  variety  and  Quality  of  the  forest  growth,  this  region  is  unques- 
tionably the  richest  of  the  three.  The  forest  covers  an  area  of  31,649,632  acres,  or 
302,745  acres  more  than  the  whole  territory  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  whose 
collective  superficies  is  only  31,346,937  acres.  This  Central  Region  is  bounded  to  the 
south  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  to  the  north  by  the  48th  parallel,  except  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  counties  of  Champlain,  St.  Maurice,  Maskinonge,  Berthier,  JoUette 
and  Montcalm,  where  the  line  bends  southward  in  order  to  throw  into  the  Northern 
Region  about  6,376,000  acres  of  forest  in  which  spruce,  particularly  black  spruce,  pre- 
dominates. 

All  the  kinds  of  c&nmiercial  timber  growing  in  the  province  of  Qu<d>ec  are  found 
in  this  central  region.  The  conifers  include  white  pine  (,Pinu8  atrohua),  red  pine 
iPinu8  resinosa),  Banksian  pine,  white  spruce,  black  spruce,  balsam-fir  (A^bies  hal- 
samifera),  double-balsam  fir  {Ahies  americana),  hemlock  (Tsuga  canadensis)  and 
cedar.  In  deciduous  trees,  or  hard  woods,  we  have  yellow  birdi  (Betula  exceUa), 
black  birch  (Betula  lenta),  white  or  silver  maple  (Acer  diuycarpum),  rock  or  sugar  maple 
(Acer  saccharinum),  mountain  maple  (Acer  spicatum),  red  or  soft  maple  (Acer 
ruhrum),  white  oak  (QuerciLs  allms),  blue  or  sv7amp  oak  (Qtiercvs  priniLs),  red  oak 
(Quercus  rubra),  hickory  (Carya  amara),  butternut  (Juglans  cinerea),  white  ash 
(Fraxinus  americana),  black  ash,  white  elm  (Ulmus  americana),  red  or  slippery 
elm  (Ulmus  fulva),  beech  (Fagus  sylvatica),  basswood  (Tilia  americana),  hornbeam 
{^Carpinus  americana),  iron  wood  (Ostrya  virginica),  all  the  poplars  and  white  rr 
canoe  birch. 

White  pine  ranks  first  in  the  forests  of  this  region,  especially  in  the  western  part. 
Between  the  Saguenay  and  the  River  St.  Maurice,  this  timber  is  thinly  scattered 
amongst  the  other  trees  of  the  forest,  of  which  it  constitutes  only  a  minute  propor- 
tion. In  those  5,004,180  acres  of  forest,  it  is  probable  that  twenty-five  to  thirty  mil- 
lion feet  of  white  pine  could  be  cut,  of  medium  quality  for  the  most  part.  It  is  more 
abundant  in  the  western  section  of  the  St.  Maurice  territory,  which  contains  at  least 
160.000,000  feet.  There  is  undoubtedly  as  much  on  the  Rouge,  Lievre  and  Petite- 
Nation  rivers.  The  richest  pineries,  and  by  far  the  most  abundant  are  situated  in 
the  counties  of  Wright  and  Pontiac,  They  cover  an  area  of  14,596,690  acres.  On 
nn  average,  they  can  yield  2,000  feet  B.M.  per  acre,  which  would  make  a  total  of 
thirty  billion  feet.  In  those  rich  pineries,  there  can  be  counted  by  the  score  the  local- 
ities where  10,000  feet  and  more  could  be  cut  upon  one  acre  of  land. 

Red  pine  is  one  of  the  trees  characteristic  of  this  central  region.  This  timbor 
grows  on  the  sandy  and  gravelly  hills,  which  are  numerous  all  over  that  district;  it 
forms  thick  groves  on  the  hill  sides,  where  gravelly  soil  has  accumulated  and  on  the 
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diy  sandy  pointB  jutting  forth  into  the  lakes.  There  is  a  suficient  quantity  of  this 
timber  to  supply  seven  or  eight  billion  feet  B.M. 

Banksian  pixie  grows  nearly  everywhere  on  the  poor,  rocky  and  gravelly  lands, 
chiefly  in  the  dry  plains  which  have  been  formerly  laid  waste  by  fire.  It  is  not  as 
tall  nor  as  good  as  the  same  kind  of  timber  growing  in  the  northern  region,  especially 
that  of  the  Lake  St  John  valley,  but  nearly  everywhere  it  is  of  a  size  laige  enough 
to  make  railway  ties.  It  is  larger  and  of  better  quality  towfwds  the  north ;  160,000,000 
ties  could  probably  be  made  out  of  this  Banksian  pine. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  central  region  white  spruce,  as  far  as  the  number  of 
rrees  is  concerned,  is  the  prevailing  growth,  particularly  in  the  St.  Maurice  territory. 
It  is  less  abundant  in  the  Ottawa  territory,  but,  as  a  rule,  of  better  quality  and  larger 
dimensions.  In  the  central  region,  and  only  from  the  first  cut,  there  is  enough  of 
vhite  spruce  to  manufacture  sixty  billion  feet  of  saw-logs,  taking  only  the  logs  meas- 
uring eight  inches  in  diameter  and  up,  at  the  small  end.  The  tops  of  the  same  trees 
(^uld  yield  upwards  of  fifteen  million  cords  of  pulp  wood. 

There  is  as  much,  if  not  more,  of  black  spruce  susceptible  of  being  used  for  pulp 
rood,  and  the  quantity  of  this  wood,  which  can  be  cut  in  aQl  this  region,  is  ovor 
twenty  million  cords.  The  largest  trees,  which  grow  in  comparatively  large  numbero 
in  the  more  favourable  situations,  could  be  used  to  make  masts  and  spars,  frame  timber 
tM  railway  ties. 

Fir  is  very  common  all  over  the  damp  grounds.  Taking  into  consideration  tho 
fact  that  these  trees  are  generally  affected  with  rot,  their  yield  may  be  estimated  at 
500,000,000  feet  for  saw-logs  and  2,600,000  cords  for  pulp  wood. 

Hfflnlock  scarcely  grows  beyond  the  47  th  parallel  of  latitude.  Hardly  a  few 
pwes  can  be  seen  north  of  this  latitude  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Tourmente. 
li  the  western  section  it  grows  as  far  north  as  the  River  Keepawa.  Between  these 
^ocrtreme  points  the  line  marking  the  northern  limit  bends  southward,  describing 
I  cme  which  passes  south  of  the  River  Mattawin,  in  the  St.  Maurice  territory.  This 

which  rarely  grows  in  groves,  such  as  were  formerly  seen  in  the  forests  of  the 
fODthem  region,  is  generally  large  and  tall.  This  timber  could  yield  a  couple  of  hun- 
^  million  feet  of  lumber,  or  the  equivalent  in  square  timber.  It  could  also  produce 
3  couple  of  hundred  thousand  cords  of  tanbark.  Unfortunately  it  floats  only  with 
difficulty  in  the  cold  and  heavier  waters  of  the  spring,  so  that  it  can  be  utilized  by 
*^ade  only  at  those  places  where  the  drive  is  not  long  or  where  the  logs  can  be  trans- 
ported by  railway. 

Cedar  grows  throughout  the  whole  of  the  central  region.  It  is  disseminated 
mostly  everywhere  in  the  forest ;  but  on  the  lake  shores  and  river  banks  it  forms  in 
wany  places  almost  impenetrable  thickets.  It  also  grows  on  the  marshy  depressions 
fnd  damp  flats  between  the  hills  and  mountains,  and  it  covers  almost  exclusively  large 
Jtreas  of  swampy  lands.  In  the  dense  thickets  many  of  these  trees  are  small  and 
stunted,  but  numberless  quantities  could  make  ties,  telegraph  poles  and  even  square 
t'mber  for  railroad  culverts.  The  largest  trees  are  most  invariably  hollow  at  the 
5t!imp ;  but  these  hollow  butts  are  very  profitably  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shingles. 
Fence  rails  and  pickets  are  made  out  of  the  smaller  trees.  Calculating  on  the  very 
'^nservative  estimate  of  two  ties  per  acre,  on  an  average,  there  is  enough  of  cedar  in  the 
ttntral  region  to  make  upwards  of  sixty  million  railroad  ties.  Poles  for  electric  wires 
Tould  certainly  reach  about  ten  million,  and  the  hollow  butts  would  supply  material 
manufacture  many  hundred  million  shingles.  Add  to  this  several  million  feet  of 
square  timber  for  frames  and  culverts,  myriads  of  pickets  and  fence  rails,  and  you  will 
have  an  idea  of  what  the  cedar  growing  in  the  central  region  can  contribute  to  forest 
industry. 

Hardwoods  are  scattered  mostly  all  over  this  re^^ion,  but  in  a  much  smaller  quan- 
tity than  conifers.  Deciduous  trees  constitute  about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  timber 
fit  for  commercial  purposes  outside  of  the  lands  occupied  for  colonization  purposes. 

Birch  is  the  most  numerous  growth  in  the  family  of  hard  woods  And  in  this 
species,  it  is  yellow  birch  (Betula  excelsa)  which  prevails.    Gonorally  speaking,  the 
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finest  timber  of  this  kind  is  found  in  the  St.  Maurioe  and  Ottawa  territories.  Black 
birch  (Betula  lenta),  is  less  abundant,  but  usually  of  large  size.  In  the  Ottawa  terri- 
tory it  attains  the  diameter  of  thirty  inches.  Calculating  upon  the  low  basis  of  100  feet 
to  the  acre^  and  taking  only  the  trees  measuring  twelve  inches  on  the  stump,  there  is 
in  this  region  birch  enough  to  cut  at  least  200,000,000  feet  B.M.  of  good  sound  lumber. 

White,  or  canoe  birch  of  a  size  to  make  spool  wood  and  saw-logs  would  yield 
150,000,000  feet  or  260,000  cords.  This  would  be  the  yield  of  the  primitive  growth 
exclusively.  The  second  growth,  which  occupies  so  large  a  portion  of  the  lands  devas- 
tated by  fire,  will  ere  long  supply  a  much  larger  yield,  and  besides  a  practically  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  fuel. 

Of  the  maples,  the  hard  or  sugar  variety  is  the  most  abundant.  It  is  also  the 
variety  which  generally  attains  the  largest  size.  Practically  speaking,  white  or 
silver  maple  is  not  to  be  found  in  this  region.  Bed  or  soft  maple  is  seen  mostly  every- 
where in  swamps  and  low  lands.  These  two  kinds  of  maple  could  yield  as  much 
timber  and  lumber  as  yellow  and  black  birch,  and  also  enormous  quantities  of  fuel 
for  home  use  and  for  distillation  in  the  manufacture  of  pyroligneous  products. 

Basswood  scarcely  grows  in  appreciable  quantity  east  of  the  River  Rouge.  It 
is  generally  distributed  amongst  yellow  and  black  birch  and  hard  maple,  viz.,  in  rich 
soil.  Many  of  these  baaewood  trees  measure  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter.  Very 
often  two  or  three  trunks  are  seen  shooting  from  one  stump,  and  in  tJiis  case  the  dia- 
meter is  smaller.  As  regards  height,  it  is  about  uniform  for  adult  trees,  wl^ich  are 
invariably  tall,  usually  forty  to  fifty  feet  without  branches.  The  yield  of  this  kind 
of  timber  in  the  central  region  should  exceed  100,000,000  feet  B.M. 

The  family  of  poplars  is  represented  in  the  forests  of  this  region  by  three  varie- 
ties, the  balsam  poplar,  the  trembling-leaved  poplar  and  the  cotton  tree  or  cottonwood. 
In  the  primitive  forest  and  in  the  very  old  '  brul6s '  these  trees  attain  a  considerable 
size  and  can  give  good  saw-logs.  Cottonwood,  which  grows  only  in  good  soil  and  on 
the  river  flats,  is  always  large.  Were  this  timber  floatable  the  forests  of  the  central 
region  could  supply  millions  of  logs  to  the  lumber  industry  and  about  fifty  million 
cords  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 

Larch  grows  in  low,  swampy  lands,  alongside  with  cedar,  black  spruce  and  black 
ash.  It  was  a  tree  of  great  si^e  and  great  value.  It  has  been  destroyed  by  the  grab 
of  the  larch  fiy  and  has  no  longer  any  commercial  valua  But^  even  in  its  present 
condition,  it  can  supply  an  abundance  of  good  firewood. 

White  and  black  ash  increase  in  quantity  and  size  as  they  grow  farther*  towards 
the  western  limit  of  the  province.  On  the  rich  flats  of  the  rivers  Lievre  and  Qatineau 
and  their  tributaries  acres  of  white  ash  trees  may  be  seen  measuring  fifteen  to  twenty 
inches  in  diameter  and  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  of  trunk,  without  branches.  This  tim- 
ber grows  in  all  parts  of  the  Ottawa  territory,  even  beyond  the  latitude  of  Lake  des 
Quinze.  Black  ash  is  also  observed  in  all  parts  of  that  territory;  the  trees  are  as  high 
as  those  of  the  other  variety,  but  of  smaller  diameter  and  more  abundant  in  number. 
This  tree  grows  in  swamps  and  wet  lands.  At  least  125,000,000  feet  of  both  varieties 
could  be  cut  in  the  central  region. 

White  elm  almost  invariably  accompanies  ash,  but  grows  also  in  many  places 
where  the  latter  is  not  found.  This  timber,  as  a  rule,  consists  of  fine,  big  and  tall 
trees  which  dominate  the  surrounding  forests.  In  the  rich  soil  of  the  river  flats, 
white  elm  grows  with  so  great  a  vigour  as  to  support  on  the  same  stump  several  large 
trees.  Upwards  of  200,000,000  feet  of  this  timber  could  be  cut  in  the  central  re^oD. 
and  if  the  upper  part  of  the  Lievre,  Gatineau,  and  Ottawa  rivers  is  ever  made  access- 
ible by  railway,  the  manufacturers  of  furniture  and  flour  barrels  will  obtain  therefrom 
a  very  considerable  supply  of  raw  material. 

In  the  oak  family,  the  red  variety  prevails,  and  would  yield  the  largest  quantity 
of  merchantable  timber.  There  are  considerable  groves  of  those  trees  in  the  Ottawa 
forests.  Blue  or  swamp  oak  grows  in  many  places  in  the  valley  of  the  Lievre  river, 
where  hardly  any  red  oak  is  seen.  The  several  varieties  of  oak  are  found  in  appreci- 
able quantity  throupiiout  the  Ottawa  territory  and  could  contribute  perhaps  ten  mil- 
lion feet  to  the  resources  of  the  lumber  trade. 
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Butternut  is  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  forests  east  of  the  Biver  Bouge  and 
sooth  of  the  latitude  of  Lake  Keepawa.  There  is  enough  of  this  timber,  of  merchant- 
thle  dimendoBS,  to  cut  5,000,000  feet  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture. 

Beech  is  rather  common  in  the  forests  of  the  central  region,  from  Quebec  to  the 
fiiver  Ottawa.  Some  very  fine  specimens  of  this  tree  may  be  obtained  in  the  counties 
of  Aigentenil,  Labelle,  Wright,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  Pontiac.  The  timber  could 
produce  over  15,000,000  feet  of  fine  boards  for  making  furniture  and  wainscoting^  and 
•s  many  nilioad  ties  for  exportation  to  France,  where  these  ties  are  in  great  demand. 

A  recapitulation  of  the  details  given  for  each  of  the  several  kinds  of  timber 
standing  in  the  centrnl  region  gives  the  following  totals : — 

Soft  Woods —  SaW'loga. 

White  pine   30,825,000,000  ft  B.M. 

Bed  pine   7,500,000,000  " 

White  spruce   60,000,000,000  " 

Hemlock   200,000,000  " 

98,025,000,000  " 

Eard  Woods— 

Birch,  yellow  and  black   300,000,000  " 

Maple   300,000,000  " 

Oak    10,000,000  " 

Ehn    200,000,000  " 

Ash    125,000,000  " 

Beech   15,000,000  " 

Butternut   6,000,000  " 

Basswood  ,   100,000,000  « 

White  birch  (bouleau)   150,000,000  " 

Poplar   250,000,000 

1,445.000,000 

Pidp  Wood— 

White  spruce  (from  tops)   15,000,000  cords. 

BladL  spruce   20,000,000  " 

Fir    2,600,000  " 

Poplir.*  y.  *   60,000,000  " 

87,000,000  " 

BaUway  Ties — 

Banksian  pine   150,000,000  pieces. 

Cedar   60,000,000  " 

Beech   15,000,000  " 

225,000,000  " 

Pole*  for  Electric  Wires— 

Cedar   10,000,000  " 

Shingles— ' 

Bolts  and  hollow  butts   8,000,000,000  shingles 

Culvert  Timber— 

Cedar   6,000,000  cub.  ft. 

Add  to  all  that  mjTiads  of  pickets  and  rails  for  fences,  inexhaustible  supplies  of 
file  wood,  and  you  will  have  an  idea  of  the  wealth  and  variety  of  the  forests  of  this 
central  region. 
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It  is  the  less  extensive  of  the  three,  as  it  embraces  an  area  of  only  15,381,990 
acres,  or  7  -34  per  cent  of  the  total  forest  area  of  the  province.  And  more  than  25 
per  cent  of  these  16,381,890  acres  are  included  in  grants  for  colonization  purposes. 
To  state  the  facts  as  they  are,  it  mast  be  said  that  genuine  forests  eadst  only  east  of 
the  Chaudiere  river,  and  that  the  portion  comprised  between  the  Chaudi^re  and  Lake 
Temiscouata  will  be  exhausted  within  a  few  years,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  production 
of  saw-logs. 

In  this  southern  region  cedar  is  the  most  valuable  timber.  It  is  the  finest  cedar 
to  be  found  in  the  province,  even  in  Canada,  excepting  the  cedar  of  British  Colum- 
bia. It  attains  colossal  dimensions  in  the  rich  lands  of  the  silurian  and  devonian 
formations  of  the  Gasp^  peninsula,  where  timber  explorers  have  found  trees  measur- 
ing five  feet  in  diameiter  on  the  stump  and  upwards  of  fifty  feet  of  clean  trunk,  with- 
out branches.  In  those  rich  soils,  cedar  grows  in  such  an  abundance  that  it  is  hardly 
credible  for  one  who  has  not  seen  it.  In  the  evidence  he  gave  under  oath  before  the 
Colonization  Commission,  forest  ranger  Aquilas  Lajoie  stated  that  out  of  about  two 
acres  square  of  land,  in  the  township  of  Hamilton,  Mr.  Kobert  Sinclair  did  cut  two 
thousand  cedar  logs,  besides  some  spruce  logs,  the  average  contents  of  the  logs  being 
one  hundred  feet  each.  Many  of  these  cedar  logs,  fourteen  to  fifteen,  feet  in  length, 
measured  forty-five  to  forty-eight  inches  in  diameter  on  the  stump  and  thirty  to  thirty- 
three  inches  at  the  small  end.  Mr.  Sinclair  also  cut  at  the  same  place  three  hundred 
and  forty  pieces  of  square  cedar  ten  by  ten  and  twelve  by  twelve  inches,  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  in  length,  and  six  hundred  railway  ties.  These  facts  can  be  easily  verified  by 
looking  at  the  stumps,  which  are  there  yet,  near  the  front  line  of  lot  10,  in  range  13,  of 
Hamilton.  On  lot  5,  in  range  11,  of  the  same  township,  the  following  cut  was  made 
during  the  same  season,  1902-03,  viz.,  two  years  ago:  25,000  cedar  and  spruce  logs,* 
12,000  logs  of  yellow  and  black  birch,  also  of  large  white  birch  (bouleau),  all  the  logs 
containing  an  average  of  100  feet  each,  and  6,000  cedar  ties.  On  the  next  lot.  No.  4, 
the  cut  gave  20,000  cedar  and  spruce  logs,  12,000  birch  logs  and  4,000  cedar  ties.  The 
logs  averaged  100  feet  each: 

The  township  of  Humqui,  in  the  Metapedia  valley,'  is  about  120  miles  west  of 
Hamilton,  on  the  Bonaventure  river.  On  five  lots  in  Humqui,  viz.,  lots  17,  18,  19, 
20  and  21,  in  the  eighth  range,  Mr.  Joseph  Theberge,  b,  man  of  long  experience,  swore 
that  the  cut  of  timber  would  produce  56,000  cedar  and  spruce  logs,  averaging  60  feet 
each,  and  forming  a  total  of  2,750,000  feet  for  600  acres  of  land,  or  an  average  of 
6,500  feet  to  the  acre,  leaving  aside  ties  and  pulp  wood. 

The  Temiscouata  district  is  just  as  rich.  The  scalers  of  the  Department  of 
Crown  Lands  measured  in  this  district  spruce  logs  thirteen  feet  long  and  thirty-seven 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  small  end.  The  same  quality  of  spruce  grows  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Beauee  and  Compton. 

The  standing  timber  of  this  southern  section  can  supply  the  following  quantities 
to  the  trade: — 

Soft  woods — 


White  pine. . 
White  spruce 


i  u,WfVf,wrv 

12,000,000,000 


Hard  woods — 


Birch,  yellow  and  black 

Maple  

Elm  

Ash  

Beech  

White  birck  (bpuleau) .  . 
Poplar  


100,000,000 
50,000,000 
20,000,000 
6,000.000 
10,000,000 
25,000.000 
15,000,000 


it 
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Spruce,  white  and  black   20,000,000  cords. 

Fir   10,000,000  " 

Poplar  ,   5,000,000  " 

Cedar.   160,000,000  pieces. 

Beech   6,000,000  " 

Fcki  for  electric  wires — 

Cedar.. ^   ..  ..  ..       \   7,600,000  " 

Cedar,  logs  and  hollow  butts. .  , .   500,000,000  shingles. 

Square  timber — 

Cedar,  for  frame  and  railroad  culverts. .  . .    25,000,000  cubic  feet. 

The  black  birch  of  the  Oasp^  peninsula,  which  unfortunately  is  but  little  known, 
is  perhaps  the  finest  wood  we  have  in  this  province  for  cabinet  work  and  tkhe  manu- 
facture of  fine  furniture.  In  colour,  it  looks  like  mahogany,  and  it  takes  the  finest 
polish  Maple  is  also  a  superior  material  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture.  The  largo 
white  birch  (bouleau)  which  has  But  a  thiii  coat  of  white  sap,  with  all  the  core  of  a 
I'sddish  colour,  is  a  most  desirable  substitute  for  cherry  wood.  The  beech  growing  in 
the  Temiscouata  district,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  at  its  northeast  end, 
wouU  also  supply  material  of  superior  quality  for  cabinet  work. 


GENERAL  RECAPITULATION. 

Kow  let  us  recapitulate  all  the  data  given  for  each  of  the  three  regions,  in  order 
V>  make  an  approximate  valuation  of  all  that  forest  wealth.  We  find  the  following 
qpanUties:— 

Saw'logs — Soft  Woods. 


White  pine   30,725,000,000  ft.  B.M. 

Bed  pine  *   7,500,000,000  " 

Spruce,   107,000,000,000  " 

Banksian  pine   10,000,000,000  " 

Hemlock   200,000,000  " 


156,425,000,000 

Saw'logs — Hard  Woods. 

Birch   400,000,000 

Maple   350,000,000 

Oak   10,000,000 

Bm   220,000,000 

Aah   130,000,000 

Basswood   100,000,000 

Birch  (bouleau)   10,175,000,000 

Poplar   10,265,000,000 


21,650,000,000 
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Pulp  Wood. 

Black  spruce   426,874,470  cords. 

White  spruce   60,000,000  " 

Fir  ,   113,618,607  " 

Poplar   156,000,000  " 

  i% 

746,498,077 

R^ihoad  Ties. 

Banksian  pine   450,000,000  pieces. 

Cedar   260,000,000  " 

Beech   20,000,000  " 

780,000,000  " 

Poles  for  Electric  Wires. 
Cedar,  number   17,500,000  " 

Shingle  Blocks. 

Cedar   700,000,000  ft.  B.M. 

Square  Timber,  for  Frame  and  Culverts. 

Cedar   30,000,000  cub.  ft 

Taken  as  a  whole,  those  quantities  are  rather  below  than  above  the  real  mark,  and 
iii  course,  they  include  those  trees  only  which  have  the  diameter  prescribed  by  tbc 
rules  of  the  Department  of  Crown  Lands. 


VALUE  OF  THE  FORESTS. 

As  regards  the  revenue  to  be  derived  by  the  provincial  government  under  the  form 
of  stumpage  duties,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  this  value,  by  simply  multiplying  the  quan- 
tity of  each  kind  of  timber  by  the  tariff  rate,  which  gives  the  following  result: — 

White  pine,  30,725,000  M.  at  $1.30   $  39,942,600 

Bed  pine,  7,500,000  M.  at  80c   6,000,000 

Spruce,  107,000,000  M.  at  65c   69,550,000 

Banksian  pine,  100,000,000  M.  at  66c   6,500,000 

Hemlock,  200,000  M.  at  65c   130,000 

Hard  woods,  1,110,000  M.  at  $1.30   1,443,000 

White  birch,  10,175,000  M.  at  65c   6,698,760 

Poplar,  10,265,000  M.  at  65c   6,672,250 

Pulp  wood,  745,493,077  cords  at  40c   298,197,230 

Kaiboad  ties,  730,000,000  pieces  at  2c   14,600,000 

Poles,  17,500,000  pieces  at  5c   876,000 

Shingle  blocks,  700,000  M.  at  66c   455,000 

Square  cedar,  30,000,000  cub,  ft.  at  2c   600,000 


$461,663,731 


From  this,  deduct  one-fifteenth  part,  for  the  timber  growing  iix  seigniories  and 
on  other  lands  held  by  private  parties,  whose  timber  is  not  subject  to  ^vemment 
stumpage,  and  there  is  left  $421,469,482,  representing  for  one  hundred  years  an  annual 
revenue  of  $4,214,594. 

We  have  seen  that  the  forest  area  of  the  province  covers  327^21  square  miles. 
Of  those  forests,  about  84,000  miles  are  held  in  freehold  by  private  parties  and  under 
license  for  the  cut  of  timber,  which  leaves  upwards  of  243,000  miles  available  and  to 
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be  placed  under  license.  At  the  comparatively  low  rate  of  $75  per  znik,  the  bonus 
on  the  licensing  of  those  available  berths  would  bring  to  the  provincial  treasury 
$18^,000,  which  spread  ovcir  the  one  hundred  years  represents  another  annual 
revenue  of  $182^50. 


VALUE  FOR  FABMERS  AND  WOODMEN. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  exploitation  of  that  forest  wealth  is  wortii  for  our 
fanneis  and  woodmen.  For  a  basis  of  calculation^  we  will  take  the  average  current 
prices  actually  paid  by  lumbermen  to  cut  the  timber  and  haul  it  to  the  river  banks, 
ready  for  the  drive,  or  to  railway  stations,  leaving  out  the  wages  representing  the  cost 
c{  the  driva  With  this  data,  we  form  the  following  table : — 


White  pine,  30,725,000  M.  at  $6   $  184,850,000 

Bed  pine,  7.500,000  M.  at  $5    37,500,000 

Spruoe,  107,000,000  M.  at  $4   428,000,000 

Banksian  pine,  10,000,000  M.  at  $3    30,000,000 

Hemlock,  200,000  M.  at  $4   800,000 

Hard  woods,  1,110,000  M.  at  «5   5,650,000 

White  birch,  10,175,000  M.  at  $4    40,700,000 

Poplar,  10,265,000  M.  at  $3    30,795,000 

Pulp  wood,  745,493,077  cords  at  $2.50   1,863,732,692 

Railroad  ties,  730,000,000  pieces  at  10c   78,000,000 

Poles,  17,600,000  pieces  at  50c   8,760,000 

ffiiingle  blocks,  700,000  M.  at  $4.50   3,150,000 

Square  timber,  30,000,000  cubic  feet  at  10c   3,000,000 


$2,709,327,692 

Kvide  this  by  100  and  you  have  $27,093,276  to  be  earned  yearly  by  farmers  and 
icodmen  for  100  years.  And  then  there  are  the  wages  to  be  earned  on  the  drive,  in 
tic  duUb,  and  the  freight  to  be  earned  by  railways,  which  would  foot  up  to  about 
*15^,000  a  year. 

Some  will  perhaps  object  that  a  large  portion  of  this  forest  wealth  is  unavailable 
«nd  oonsequently  worthless,  because  the  timber  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the  forest  by 

This  objection  can  apply  only  to  the  forests  in  the  territories  of  Mistassini  and 
Abitibi,  for  ihe  rest  of  our  forest  domain  is  traversed  in  all  directions  by  numberless 
*iTen  on  which  timber  is  driven  to  the  mills,  to  the  seashore  and  seaports,  and  to 
^vays  which  carry  it  to  the  great  centres  of  trade  and  commerce.   In  this  respect 

m  the  countries  enjoying  as  good  accommodation,  as  great  advantages  and  as 
*Qch  facility  as  the  province  of  Quebec  for  the  removal  of  timber  from  the  forest^ 
particularly  with  r^ard  to  soft  woods.  The  exploitation  of  these  forests  on  a  lesser 
^  Uiger  scale  is  merely  a  question  of  demand  for  their  products  and  of  necessity  this 
^omid  should  increase  with  time,  population  and  the  exhaustion  of  forests  in  other 
-nntries. 

Now,  for  the  exploitation  of  the  forests  of  Abitibi  and  Mistassini  is  there  not  a 
^^t  prospect  in  the  North-west  Territories?  Ere  many  years  the  five  or  ten  mil- 
lions of  farmers  who  will  have  settled  in  these  territories  will  want  large  quantities 

timber  and  lumber  for  their  buildings ;  the  thousands  of  miles  of  new  railroads 
'aich  shall  be  built  to  carry  the  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  raised  in  those  vast 
**?mtori€8  will  require  scores  of  millions  of  ties  and  considerable  quantities  of  timber 
lumber.  Are  not  the  forests  of  Abitibi  and  Mistassini  in  a  favourable  position 

compete  for  this  trade!  The  timber  and  logs  could  be  so  easily  driven  on  the  Nott- 
sway  and  Bupert  rivers  to  the  port  at  the  mouth  of  these  two  great  rivers  and  thence 
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carried  by  sea  crafts  to  Fort  Churchill,  a  distance  of  900  mile^  From  Churcliill 
about  350  miles  of  railroad,  through  a  general  level  and  very  easy  country,  would  take 
that  timber  and  lumber  to  the  centre  of  the  best  farming  and  wheat  lands  in  those 
territories.  Manitoba  is  striving  to  get  a  railroad  built  to  York  Factory,  to  connect 
with  navigation  on  Hudson  bay.  If  that  project  ever  materializes  would  not  that 
procure  a  desirable  outlet  for  the  forest  products  of  Mistassini  and  Abitibi?  Trans- 
portation by  waterways  is  comparatively  so  cheap. 

As  regards  Abitibi,  there  are  four  companies  chartered  to  build  railroads  in- 
tended to  reach  James'  bay  through  this  territory,  three  from  south  to  north,  and  one 
from  east  to  west.  In  all  probability  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  will  also  run  through 
that  territory,  and  this  should  impart  practical  value  to  its  forests.  A  piece  of  rail- 
road about  seventy-five  miles  in  length,  from  Lake  Victoria  northwards,  could  bring 
the  timber  of  that  portion  of  Abitibi  to  the  Ottawa  river,  on  which  it  would  be  driven 
to  the  mills  and  railway  stations  on  this  river,  and  thence  the  lumber  would  be  shipped 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  lumber  sawn. from  logs  cut  in  the  Ottawa  territory. 

But  to  remain  on  th^.  safe  ^ide^  let  us  tak^  exclusively  what  is  actually  available, 
viz.,  the  forests  of  the  southern  and  central  regions,  and  only  30,626,676-  acres  in  the 
northern  region,  comprising  thje.  upper  section  of  the  six  counties  of  Ohamplain,  St 
Maurice,  Maskinonge,  Bertbier,  JoU^tte,  Montcalm,  and  25,260,876  acres  of  the  most 
accessible  woodlands  in  Ohicoutimi  and  Saguenay.  This  brings  down  to  109,055,427 
acres  the  forest  area  actually  ayailable. 

At  the  conservative  estimate  per  acre  of  two  and  a  half  cords  for  black  spruce, 
one-half  cord  for  white  spruce  fops,  and  one-half  cord  for  fir,  the  following  <juantiti€S 
of  pulp  wood  could  be  cut  on  those  30,626,876  acres  of  wood  lands:  Black  sprucej 
76,667,190  cords;  white  spruce,  16,313,438  cords;  fir,  15,313,438  cords,  forming  a  total 
of  107,194,066  cords.  Computing  the  white  spruce  saw-logs  at  only  600  feet  B.M.  to 
the  acre,  this  territory  would  produce  16,313,438,000  feet  of  lumber. 

Hard  woods  have  a  commercial  value  only  so  far  as  they  are  accessible  to  railroad 
transportation,  either  for  the  raw  material  or  the  manufactured.  Under  our  present 
circumstances,  not  more. than  20  per  cent  of  our  hard  woods  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
accessibility  to  railroad  transportation,  and  in  order  to  make  a  correct  estimate  this 
must  be  taken  into  account.  With  all  those  deductions  and  restrictions,  the  actual 
contents  of  our  available  forests  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 
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Railway  ties — 

Cedar   22o)b00,O0O  pieces  at  $  .02  $4,400,000 

Banksian  pine   211,253^62  "  .02  4,226,067 

Beech   4,000,000  "  .02  80,000 


435,263,362  $8,705,06'i 

Poles  far  electric  wif^ — 

Cedar   17,600,000  pieces  at  $  .05  $875,000 

Shingle  holts — 

Cedar   1,300,000,000  feet  B.M.  at  $  .65  $845,000 

Square  timber — 

Cedar   30,000,000  cubic  feet  at  $  .02  $600,000 

The  total  of  stumpage  dues  amounts  to  $188,958,188. 

Distributed  over  a  period  of  one  hundred  years,  this  represents  for  the  provincial 
nTemment  an  annual  income  of  $1,889,581.88  per  annum  in  stumpage  duties. 

For  farmers  and  woodmen  the  cutting  of  tlie  logs  and  the  preparation  of  the  tim- 
e,  delivered  on  the  river  banks  or  at  tbe  railway  stations,  represents  the  following 
Jaount  of  wages  for  men  and  horses : — 

Saw-logs — 

White  pine   $182,400,000 

Bed  pine   37,500,000 

 ■   $219,900,000 

Spruce   349,263,762 

Hemlock.. •   800,000 


$569,953,752 

Hard  woods.   $1,340,000 

White  birch   140,000 

Poplar   169,000  1,639,000 


Pvlp  wood — 

Spruce   $372,179,570 

Tir..    69,783,384 

Poplar..       . .   27,500,000 

  469,462,954 

Railway  ties   43,626,335 

Poles  for  electric  wires   8,750,000 

Shmgle  blocks..  .;  ..  :  8,450,000 

Square  cedar   3,000,000 


$1,084,781,041 

Putting  together  the  government  dues  and  the  wages  of  woodmen,  the  different 
™B  of  timber  represent  respectively  the  following  values : — 

Kind  of  Timber.  Gov.  dues.  Wages.  Total. 

Spruce.   $116,301,986  $721,433,322  $837,735,308 

Pine   46,620,000  219,940,000  265,420,000 

Pir   11,165,335  69,783,000  80,848,719 

Cedar   6,720,000  42,200,000  48,920,000 

Poplar   4,434,000  27,659,000  32,093,000 

Baukaian  pine   4,225,000  21,126,335  25,350,402 

Hard  woods   428,600  2,190,000  2,618,600 

^ite  birch   32,750  175,000  197,750 
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In  the  total  of  $1,293,183,779,  spruce  Jprms  6478  per  cent  and  pine  20*52  per 
cent.  Fir  comes  in  for  6  '25  per  cent  and  cedar  for  3  -78  per  cent. 

The  saw-logs,  in  government  dues  and  wages,  form  a  total  of  $674,312,287  for  all, 
and  the  pulp  wood  $544,576,540,  a  difference  of  only  $129,735,747,  which  clearly  shows 
the  possibilities  of  the  pulp  wood  business. 

Now,  if  instead  of  taking  only  26,250,876  acres  in  the  counties  of  Ohicoutimi  and 
Saguenay,  we  would  take  all  the  87,494,628  acres  of  forest  comprised  in  tiiose  coun- 
ties, it  would  add  to  the  quantity  of  floatable  pulp  wood  155,609,880  cords  of  spruce 
and  38,902,345  of  fir,  or  a  total  of  194,511,725  cords,  which  should  yield  $77,804,690 
in  stumpage  dues  for  the  government  and  $486,279,312  in  wages  for  woodmen,  or  a 
total  of  $564,084,002.  Add  this  to  the  $441,962,954  given  above  for  spruce  and  fir 
pulp  wood,  and  you  reach  the  phenomenal  total  of  $1,006,046,966,  representing  the 
value  of  our  floatable  pulp  wood  in  government  stumpage  and  wages  £or  woodmen, 
leaving  aside  over  thirty  million  cords  of  poplar  and  all  the  black  spruce  and  fir  we 
have  in  the  territories  of  Abitibi,  Mistassini  and  Ashuanipi  which  comprise  69,879r 
160  acres  of  spruce  forest. 

The  pulp  wood  of  Abitibi  and  Mistassini  is  not  actually  available,  as  it  will  have 
to  be  taken  out  by  railroads  which  are  not  yet  built;  but  the  wood  of  Ashaunipi  is 
just  as  available  as  that  of  any  other  section  of  the  province,  aa  it  can  be  driven  to 
Hamilton  Inlet,  a  good  sea-port  on  the  Atlantic,  about  250  miles  north  of  Belle  Isle 
Straits.  From  Hamilton  Inlet  to  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  distance  is 
about  1,760  miles.  There  is  a  company  lumbering  on  the  Hamilton  river,  and  run- 
ning a  large  saw-mill  at  the  mouth  of  Goose  river,  which  debouches  into  the  head  of 
the  inl^t,  which  shows  that  lumbering  operations  are  practicable  in  that  district  The 
forests  of  Ashaunipi  have  an  area  exceeding  20,000,000  acres,  capable  of  yielding 
60,000,000  cords  of  spruce  and  10,000,000  of  fir  pulp  wood. 

This  territory  of  Assuanipi  looks  only  as  a  parcel  or  a  strip  on  the  map  of  the 
province  of  Quebec,  but  its  area  exceeds  by  about  7,000,000  acres  that  of  Nova  Scotia, 
by  over  2,000,000  acres  that  of  New  Brunswick,  and  it  nearly  equals  that  of  the  state 
of  Maine,  which  comprises  only  21,146,600  acres. 

There  are  many  large  water-powers  in  Ashuanipi,  namely  the  Great  or  McLean 
Falls,  on  the  great  Hamilton  river,  about  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  head  of  tide. 
Those  falls  are  302  feet  high,  and  it  is  considered  that  they  could  develop  an  average 
of  over  one  million  horse-power. 

All  those  facts  may  convey  an  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  our  province  in  regard 
to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  taking  into  account  only  that  portion  of  its  spruce 
forests  which  are  accessible  by  waterways  and  practically  available. 


White  pine,  some  thirty  years  ago,  was  considered  as  the  only  timber  i>osse8sed 
of  commercial  value,  especially  for  the  export  trade.  Explorers  sent  out  to  value 
wood  lands  would  not  look  at  spruce,  hemlock,  fir,  cedar,  or  even  red  pine,  which  they 
regarded  as  worthless,  and  classed  them  in  the  category  of  rubbish.  By  and  by  the 
latter  rose  in  the  estimation  of  the  trade,  and  to-day  it  nearly  equals  white  pine  in 
value.  White  spruce  came  up  next,  and  now  ranks  amongst  the  kinds  of  timber  most 
sought  for,  even  for  export  trade.  One  of  our  lumber  kings,  the  Hon.  Senator  W.  C. 
Edwards,  who  speaks  from  experience,  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  is  more 
money  in  spruce  than  pine,  that  he  regards  no  investment  in  Canada  as  good  as  an 
investment  in  a  spruce  limit,  and  prefers  it  to  pine.  Another  lumber  king,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Booth,  made  the  following  statement  in  his  evidence  before  the  Colonization  Com- 
mission : — 

'Formerly  our  explorers,  that  is  the  men  we  send  to  explore  and  r^ort  on  the 
nature  of  the  forest,  would  go  round  on  the  limit  and  report  to  us  that  there  was  a 
certain  quantity  of  pine  in  such  a  part,  and  when  we  would  ask  them,  what  was  on 
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the  rest  of  the  limit,  they  would  reply,  and  that  would  settle  it,  '  Only  rubbish,'  mean- 
ing that  it  was  of  no  value,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  spruce  at  that  time  was  of  no 
Talue.  To-day  that  Tery  spruce  on  those  limits  renders  a  value  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  the  value  in  that  time  of  pine  limits. 

'  To  go  a  little  further  and  to  show  you  how  the  value  of  the  forests  has  in- 
creased, let  me  say  that  at  that  time  we  did  not  put  any  value  at  all  on  red  pine, 
llanj  years  ago,  after  I  had  commenced  this  business,  we  would  not  have  cut  a  red 
pine  in  logs,  where  we  had  only  to  cut  it  and  pitch  it  along  into  the  river  or  the  lake 
and  let  it  take  care  of  itself;  no  red  pine  for  the  lumbermen  at  that  time.  Now,  as 
^  go  along,  wherever  we  can  get  spruce,  we  cut  it  just  the  same  as  we  do  the  pine 
and  the  red  pine  too  comes  in  now  as  well  as  the  white  one.  The  red  pine  is  worth 
tc-day  as  much  as  the  white  pine.  I  speak  of  that  to  show  you  the  difference  that  a 
few  years  have  made  in  the  value  of  the  forest.' 

Cedar  is  another  kind  of  timber  formerly  considered  as  of  no  value  for  com- 
jDercial  purposes  and  now  ranking  amongst  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  timber.  '  That 
15  a  kind  of  wood,'  says  Mr.  Booth,  who  speaks  from  experience,  *  that  will  come  for- 
ward as  it  gets  better  known.   It  is  a  wood  of  which  railways  will  now  get  all  their 
•  es.  A  few  years  ago,  you  could  not  sell  a  single  cedar  tie  to  put  in  a  railroad.  A 
few  years  ago  we  commenced  to  put  them  to  our  line,  (the  Canada  Atlantic  Rail- 
^y.)  We  considered  that  the  railroad  was  well  provided  with  them.    To  show  you 
l»w  the  cedar  tie  is  now  valued,  compared  with  that  time,  the  Grand  Trunk  applied 
to  me  to  see  if  I  could  supply  them  with  cedar  ties.    I  offered  some  tamarack  fties, 
^Jt  word  came  back  that  none  but  cedar  were  to  be  bought  by  them.   Now  they  use 
cedar  just  the  same  as  they  used  tamarack,  and  the  cedar  ties  will  last  from  15  to 
^yars,  and  the  tamarack  not  more  than  five  years.    That  shows  the  value  of  our 
lonsts.  I  look  upon  the  cedar  that  I  have  upon  my  limits  just  as  much  as  I  do  the 
P^K-  Cedar  and  what  it  is  generally  worth  to  us  is  not  generally  thought  of  by  the 
casual  observer.    It  is  used  for  tubs,  for  ties ;  it  makes  the  most  reliable  culverts  on 
•a^Tiys,  it  is  used  for  telegraph  poles,  telephone  poles  and  for  the  tubs  needed  in 
?*per  mills.   We  have  no  timber  in  this  country  to  take  the  place  of  this  kind  of 
^imiier.  Cedar  is  also  used  for  fence  posts  and  nothing  can  replace  it.  In  the  United 
'^tites  a  cedar  tie  is  more  valuable  than  any  other  tie.   These  are  some  of  the  reasons 
*-3at  I  say  we  have  immense  wealth  at  our  command  in  our  forests.   If  not  only  those 
^B^t  will  sit  down  and  think  it  over,  but  even  if  those  that  will  give  but  a  thought 
it  will  pause  and  look  around,  they  will  see  a  great  many  different  kinds  of  tim- 
tff  that  we  used  to  look  upon  as  having  no  value,  and  we  took  to  use  them  so  fast 
too,  they  will  soon  realize  what  our  forests  will  be  worth  in  a  few  years.' 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  the  Hon.  W.  0.  Edwards  made  the  following  state- 
sjoit  before  a  committee  of  the  Legislative  Assembly : — 

'I  make  the  statement  here,  that  I  attach  value  to  every  green  thing  that  grows 
'ipon  a  timber  limit  As  pine  becomes  less,  I  consider  the  value  of  other  woods  en- 
lanced.  I  consider  the  pine,  spruce,  red  pine,  birch,  maple,  hemlock,  tamarack  and 
of  commercial  value.  Beech,  I  think,  will  come  in  too ;  white  wood,  or  bass- 
"'od,  also.  I  regrard  it  that  all  the  timber  on  the  limits  will  yet  come  in  and  be 
^Tailable  as  a  commercial  asset  to  the  province.' 

That  prediction  has  been  fully  realized,  with  regard  to  soft  woods  formerly  con- 
^i'iered  as  having  no  commercial  value,  such  as  cedar,  hemlock,  fir,  and  black  spruce, 
'nd  it  will  also  be  realized  with  regard  to  hard  woods,  as  they  are  made  accessible  by 
raiboads. 

A  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  evolution  in  the  commercial  value  of  our 
'"Pests,  is  that  regarding  black  spruce  and  fir.  Not  many  years  ago,  black  spruce, 
*bich  attains  but  a  comparatively  small  diameter  and  makes  very  poor  lumber,  was 
c^'iisidered  entirely  worthless,  and  a  lumberman  talking  of  buying  a  black  spruce 
^h  would  have  been  considered  as  non  compos  mentis,  or  out  of  his  mind.  To-day 
these  same  black  spruce  berths  are  looked  after  with  the  same  eagerness  and  paid  for  at 
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much  liigber  prices  than  white  pine  limits  were  twenty-five  years  ago.  And  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  in  many  cases  there  is  more  clear  money  in  the  exploitation  of 
a  hlack  spruce  berth,  where  it  is  favourably  situated,  than  theie  is  in  the  exploitation 
of  an  average  white  pine  limit. 


That  the  neighbouring  states  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Ver- 
mont and  New  York  want  timber  from  the  province  of  Quebec,  is  a  fact  beyond  se^ 
ious  contestation.  Masses  of  statistics,  of  a  more  or  less  reliable  character,  have  been 
published  to  prove  the  contrary.  I  will  not  worry  in  an  attempt  at  refuting  those 
statistics,  but  I  will  mention  a  few  facts  which  will  show  the  consideration  which 
those  s1;atistic8  deserve. 

The  official  trade  returns  show  that  we  export  yearly  to  the  United  States 
many  millions  worth  of  timber  and  lumber.  If  our  neighbours  have  at  home  all  the 
wood  they  want,  why  do  they  come  here  to  get  so  much  of  ours  and  pay  the  cost  of 
transportation,  besides  and  above  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  wood  ? 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  pulpwood.  The  census  of  the  United  States  shows 
that  in  1900  the  American  pulp  and  paper  mills  consumed  349,084  cords  of  Canadian 
costing  on  the  average  $6.60  a  cord,  and  1,160,118  cords  of  American  spruce, 
costing  on  the  average  $4.81  a  cord,  or  $1.69  less  than  the  Canadian  wood.  This  re 
presents  a  difference  of  $589,942.  Why  would  the  American  manufacturers  pay  us 
that  difference,  if  really  they  can  find  at  home  all  the  pulpwood  they  want,  of  the 
same  quality  and  as  conveniently  situated?  They  also  bought  from  ua  20,133  cords 
of  poplar  to  manufacture  it  into  pulp,  besides  the  236,820  cords  they  produced  ax 
home.  That  was  not  sufficient,  however,  to  meet  all  the  requirements  and  the  pulp 
mills  consumed  220,155  cords  of  inferior  woods,  as  regards  pulp  making,  such  as 
yellow  birch,  hemlock  and  kindred  stuflfa.  If  they  have  at  home  all  the  good  wood 
they  require  and  growing  in  situations  where  it  is  available,  why  do  they  use  those 
poor  woods,  which  can  only  yield  products  of  the  lowest  grade  ? 

I  would  not  like  to  be  understood  as  pretending  that  the  forests  of  the  New  Eng- 
land states  and  New  York  are  depleted  or  completely  exhausted,  which  is  not  the 
ease;  but  I  maintain  that  practical  exhaustion  is  near  at  hand  through  a  large  por- 
tion of  those  forests  and  that  another  portion,  well  timbered  as  it  may  be,  is  un- 
available on  account  of  the  absence  of  waterways  to  take  the  products  out  of  th( 
forest,  or  of  its  remoteness  from  railways  and  inaccessibility  to  railroad  transpor 
tation. 

Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  best  forests  of  northern  Maine  is  in  this  predicament 
To  bring  that  wood  to  the  large  mills  of  Rumford  Falls,  which  control  mostly  all  th( 
cut  of  that  timber,  they  would  have  to  float  it  down  the  St.  John  river,  and  thence 
use  railways  to  carry  it  several  hundred  miles  inland  to  the  mills,  which  is  profit 
ably  impractical.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  proprietors  of  these  wood  land 
sell  the  cut  of  this  timber  to  the  St.  John's  mills,  to  which  it  is  of  easy  access  b; 
water.  This,  nevertheless,  mjiterially  lessens  the  possibilities  of  Maine,  as  a  pulp 
wood  producing  state,  and  in  this  respect,  it  is  the  state  which  above  all  others  i 
endowed  with  the  largest  resources.  In  1900,  if  the  census  is  correct,  the  pulp  mill 
of  Maine  used  20,638  cords  of  spruce  imported  from  the  province  of  Qu^>ec  and  fo 
which  they  paid  an  average  price  of  $8.24  per  cord.  During  the  same  year,  the 
used  265,359  cords  of  domestic  spruce,  which  they  got  for  $4.99  a  cord,  delivered  s 
the  mills,  or  $3.25  less  than  the  Canadian  spruce.  •  Why  would  those  mills  pay  $3.2 
more  per  cord  for  Canadian  spruce,  if  they  have  at  home  all  the  wood  they  want  an 
of  the  quality  they  require  ?  Of  the  196,180  cords  of  spruce  manufactured  in  ti 
Mills  of  New  Hampshire,  87,139  cords,  or  44 'll  per  cent,  came  from  the  province  c 
Quebec.  The  mills  in  Vermont  consumed  56,958  oords  of  spruoe,  of  whi<&  25,44 
were  brought  from  our  province.    The  mills  of  the  state  of  New  York,  r^resentin 
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in  munber  over  20  per  cent  of  the  763  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  all  the  United  States, 
mamifactured  into  pulp  505,154  cords  of  spruce,  141,729  of  which  was  Canadian 
spruce.  45,227  cords  of  Canadian  spruce  were  also  used  by  the  pulp  mills  of  In- 
liiana,  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin.  Besides  the  wood,  the  American  mills  purchase 
about  itha  of  all  the  pulp  manufactured  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 

All  those  facts  show  that  the  paper  industry  of  the  United  States  wants  our 
pulpwood  and  that  the  demand  from  this  source  will  increase  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
home  supply  decreases.  I  would  not  say  that  the  American  pulp  and  paper  manu- 
facturers cannot  do  without  our  wood,  but  I  contend  that  they  can  do  much  better 
with  it,  and  on  this  contention  I  base  the  opinion  that  the  requirements  of  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  impart  to  our  forests  of  pulpwood  a  value  which  can  only  increase 
with  time,  if  we  take  care  not  to  bar  that  trade  by  unwise  regulations  or  legislation. 

Our  pine  forests  stand  nearly  in  the  same  position :  their  value  shall  of  necessity 
increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  exhau^ion  oif  the  pineries  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  George  W.  Hotchkiss,  secretary  to  the  Chicago  Lumberman's  Exchange, 
ranks  amongst  the  men  who  are  the  best  informed  about  this  matter,  in  which  his 
cpinion  is  an  authority.   In  1888,  he  wrote  as  follows: — 

*  One  hundred  years  ago,  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  New  xork  and  Penn- 
sylvania, could  boast  vast  forests  of  white  pine.  West  of  the  lakes,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota,  so  late  as  fifty  years  ago,  were  unbroken  in  forest  resources, 
and  the  white  pine  predominated. 

'To-day  Maine  gives  us  some  spruce  and  a  little  small  sapling  pine,  such  b» 
would  hardly  have  been  sent  for  fire-wood  in  her  palmy  days  of  lumbering.  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampshire  and  New  York  may  still  boast  an  occasional  clump  of  trees, 
b\:thaTe  lost  all  pretensions  of  lumber-producing  regions.    Pennsylvania  has  a  few 
hnndred  million  feet  on  the  sides  of  the  Alleghanies,  but  has  dropped  out  of  the  list 
as  a  himber  producer.    East  of  the  Great  Lakes  nought  remains  (excepting  the 
spruce  forests  of  Northern  and  Eastern  Maine)  save  hemlock  and  hardwood,  and 
ihese  in  very  limited  quantities,  insufficient  to  supply  the  home  demand  in  a  majority 
of  localities.    Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  are  the  last  remaining  resort  for 
Icmbermen  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.    Originally  there  was  probably  150,000,- 
(00^  feet  B.M.  in  Michigan,  but  fifty  years'  work  has  reduced  the  supply  to  prob- 
^ly  not  over  twelve  to  twenty  billion  feet,  with  an  annual  average  cut  for  the  past 
years  of  not  far  from  four  and  a  half  billions ;  and  the  cutting  is  so  close  as  to 
exterminate  all  the  pine  timber  on  the  tract  operated  upon.    Wisconsin  can  hardly 
^  estimated  at  over  thirty-five  billions,  little  more  than  would  suffice  to  supply  the 
consumption  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  for  one  year. 

'Minnesota,  set  down  in  the  census  of  1880  as  having  11,000,000,000  feet  B.M., 
an  amount  disputed  by  some  as  too  high,  by  others  as  too  low,  if  allowed  to-day  at  10,000,- 
000,000  oould  furnish  but  one  year's  supply  for  the  mills  of  the  north-western  pine  pro- 
ducing states.  In  fact,  if  .the  mills  of  these  three  states  were  run  to  their  capacity  for 
ax  years  there  would  be  but  little  pine  left  for  the  seventh  year's  production.  And  these 
^mates  of  timber  include  the  red  and  Norway  pine  which  forms  a  noticeable  per- 
soitagB  of  the  whole.  In  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  tljere  are  still  large  quantities  of 
Wdwood,  but  it  is  not  being  cared  for  with  that  appreciation  of  its  value  which  is 
^'mhle.    It  has,  however,  this  advantage,  it  can  be  reproduced;  pine  can  not.' 

A  few  months  ago  the  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman  published  the  following 
statement: 

The  pine  forests  of  Michigan  have  been  consumed  and  their  lumber  product  has 
ceased  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  general  market.  The  annual  output  from  that 
state  is  now  below  a  billion  feet.  Wisconsin  mills  still  continue  to  manufacture  about 
two  billicm  feet  of  lumber  annually.  In  our  investigations  to  secure  information  upon 
the  probable  extent  of  the  standing  white  pine  in  the  northwest,  we  have  compiled  the 
following  data  for  Wisconsin :  In  1897  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States  government  made  a  calculation  of  the  white  pine  timber  then  standing  in  Wis- 
consin.   This  was  based    on  estimates  furnished  by  lumbermen.    The  research  was 
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made  as  tihorough  as  possible  and  conducted  among  the  smaller  producers  as  well  as 
the  larger  manufacturers.  From  these  estimates  the  standing  timber  in  Wisconsin  at 
the  beginning  of  1897  was  stated  at  eighteen  biUion  feet.  The  r^rts  of  the  different 
mills  which  draw  their  log  supply  from  Wisconsin  timber  show  that  there  has  been 
cut  since  that  time  13,643,669^00  feet.  Taking  this  amount  from  the  eighteen  billion 
feet  standing  in  1897  will  leave  the  present  amount  of  standing  timber  at  only  4,356,- 
330,600  feet.  A  general  survey  of  Wisconsin  forests  and  of  the  reported  holdings  by 
the  different  owners  of  stumpage  in  the  state  makes  these  figures  seem  correct.  If  the 
mills  continue  to  saw  white  pine  as  vigorously  as  in  the  past,  Wisconsin  will  cease  to 
be  a  white  pine  lumber  producer  within  the  next  three  years.' 

If  Minnesota  had  only  eleven  billion  feet  of  white  pine  in  1880,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Hotchkiss,  there  should  not  be  much  left  now.  In  other  words  and  compared  to  what 
there  was  formerly,  practically  speaking  there  is  no  white  pine  left  in  the  northwestern 
states. 

This  exhaustion  of  the  American  forests  accounts  to  a  great  extent  for  the  evolution 
in  the  value  of  the  forests  of  the  older  provinces  of  Canada.  For  want  of  pine  the  New 
EiiglaiKJ  markets  have  accepted  spruce;  the  same  change  las  been  going  on  for  the  last 
few  years  on  th^  markets  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  ere  long  it  will  also  take  place 
on  th''  market  of  Chicago,  which  takes  yearly  about  t^o  billion  feet  of  linnK'r. 

The  extension  of  our  railway  systems  is  also  a  great  tsctor  in  the  ciilmnceroent  of 
out*  forest  values.  Accessibility  by  railroad  has  already  made  available  a  great  part  of 
our  hard  woods.  Several  roads  are  projected  which  will  run  east  and  west  through 
the  central  region,  with  terminals  on  the  Georgian  bay,  where  they  will  connect  witl. 
steam  navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Scores  of  millions  of  feet  of  hard  woods  in  the 
forests  to  be  traversed  by  these  railroads,  which  are  now  worthless,  will  be  turned  to 
account  as  soon  as  such  means  of  transportation  will  allow  to  carry  them  profitably 
to  the  furniture  factories  of  Grand  Hapids  and  the  unlimited  market  of  Chicago.  By 
this  route  the  pine  and  spruce  of  the  Ottawa  territory  will  travel  only  126  miles  by 
rail  and  less  than  600  by  water  to  reach  the  market  of  Chicago,  which  absorbs  yearly 
about  two  billion  feet  of  lumber,  and  also  the  market  of  Milwaukee,  which  takes  an 
average  of  260,000,000  feet.  Actually,  these  markets  are  closed  to  the  products  of  the 
upper  Ottawa  territory  by  the  excessive  length  and  cost  of  transportation.  In  one  of 
his  reports  Mr.  Henry  O'SuUivan  shows  that  several  thousand  square  miles  in  the  north- 
eastern section  of  the  territory  contains  an  abundance  of  good  pine  and  spruce  timber 
which  can  be  made  available  only  by  the  construction  of  railroads.  The  remoteness  oi 
part  of  these  forests  excludes  their  products  even  from  the  Ottawa  market.  '  In  case.' 
he  says,  *  of  a  railway  being  buiU  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Kakabonga  or  Bark  lakes 
this  whole  region,  covering  one  thousand  square  miles  of  territory,  might  be  served 
with  lines  of  steamers  in  connection  with  the  railway.  Although  the  first  quality  of 
pine  has  been  culled  here  some  years  ago,  there  is  still  a  great  deal  in  the  interior,  and 
owing  to  the  great  distances  and  roughness  of  the  rivers,  the  cost  of  driving  is  such 
as  to  forbid  the  handling  of  spruce  or  second  quality  stuff  of  any  kind.  With  a  railway 
and  steamboat  service  it  would  be  different;  mills  could  be  built  on  the  spot  and  eveiy 
kind  of  sawed  lumber  shipped  by  raiL 

*  In  the  last  mentioned  report,  I  dwelt  on  the  great  advantage  that  would  accrue 
from  the  diverting  of  the  Lake  Victoria  waters  by  the  valley  of  the  Dumoine,  if  it 
were  possible  to  do  so;  but  in  the  event  that  this  may  be  found  impossible,  a  more 
desirable  and  beneficial  alternative  would  be  the  building  of  a  railway  through  that 
country.  A  glance  at  the  general  map  of  that  region  will  show  that  between  the 
discharge  of  Lake  Barridre  and  the  discharge  of  Lake  Des  Quinze,  there  are  over 
six  thousand  square  miles  of  territory  drained  by  the  Ottawa  and  its  tributaries  above 
Lake  Des  Quinze,  that  can  never  be  developed  to  any  advantage  without  a  railway. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  all  this  great  extent  of  six  thousand  square  miles  is  fit 
for  agriculture  or  well  timbered;  but  I  can  safely  say  that  more  than  half  of  this 
area  is  within  the  limits  of  the  best  pine-growing  region  now  available  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  that  a  great  deal  of  good  agricultural  land  may  be  found  there  also. 
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'  Of  course  if  there  were  mills  on  the  spot  or  if  easy  access  could  be  had  to  this 
region,  a  great  deal  of  good  timber  which  is  now  left  to  rot  could  be  utilized;  but 
when  we  consider  the  awful  distance,  some  seven  hundred  miles,  that  this  timber  has 
to  be  driven  to  the  market,  second  quality  stuff  cannot  pay.' 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  probably,  and  the  Quebec  &  Xake  Huron  Eailway,  for 
a  certainty,  will  open  this  territory  within  three  or  four  years,  and  more  in  the  new 
Abitibi  territory,  thus  imparting  a  high  value  and  making  practically  available  those 
fix  or  seven  thousand  square  miles  of  rich  wood  lands,  and  adding  so  much  to  our 
forest  wealth  and  resources. 

The  same  factors  will  in  the  same  manner  contribute  to  the  rapid  evolution  in 
the  value  of  our  forest  wealth  in  many  other  sections  of  the  province. 


QUANTITIES  CUT  FOR  DOMESllU  USE  AND  EXPORT. 


On  this  point,  the  census  of  1901  supplies  the  following  statistics : — 

Pine— 


Ft.  B.  M. 

Saw-logs   446,036,000 

Square  timber   15,595,484 


Spruce — 

Saw-logs   699,447,000 

Square  timber   41,792,520 


460,631,484 


641,239,520 


Hemlock — 

Saw-logs   38,121,000 


Cedar- 
Shingle  blocks  and  squares   68,777,000 

Piles  and  poles   2,738,440 

Ties  (2,703,807)   8,111,421 

  7»,626,862 

Hardwoods — 

Ehn   3,465,860 

Ash   2,104,444 

Yellow  and  white  birch   6,877,808 

Maple   963,276 

Oak   718,156 

Hickory   151,000 

  14,082,344 

Pulpwood — 

Spruce,  cords   474,178  284,506,800 

Fir   52,687  31,609,200 

526,865  1,549,817,210 

The  several  quantities  are  converted  into  feet  B.M.,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitat- 
ing comparisons. 
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HOW  LONG  WILL  OUR  FORESTS  LAST  f 

The  most  plausible  manner  to  answer  this  question  is  to  compare  the  contents 
01  the  forest  with  the  yearly  consumption,  as  shown  by  the  census.  And  not  to  over- 
step the  limits  of  sound  reality,  we  will  take  only  the  reduced  quantities  given  for 
that  portion  of  our  forests  actually  available  and  enjoying  the  advantage  of  accessi- 
bility to  railroads  and  waterways.  Dividing  the  quantity  in  stock  or  in  forest,  by 
the  quantity  of  the  yearly  consumption,  the  quotient  shows  the  number  of  years  dur- 
ing which  the  supply  will  last.   This  result  is  shown  in  the  following  table 


Stock. 

Yearly  Consumption. 

Years. 

460,631,484 

82 

641,239,620 

137 

....  1,660,000,000 

68,777,000 

24 

2,703,807 

81 

. .  .  .  17,600,000 

•  119,072 

147 

.  .  .  .  366,000,000 

14,082,334 

25 

. .  ..  176,783,966 

626,866 

334 

The  number  of  years  shows  the  mathematical  period  of  duration,  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  various  circumstances  of  a  nature  to  shorten  or  to  lensrthen  that 
period.  Fire,  indiscriminate  settlement,  unwise  or  unlawful  cutting,  waste  in  lumber- 
ing operations,  the  power  of  self-reproduction  on  the  part  of  certain  kinds  of  timber 
and  the  extension  of  railways  through  the  forest,  are  in  this  respect  factors  of  potent 
efficacy  and  deserving  of  the  most  serious  consideration. 

For  those  who  have  given  special  attention  to  this  matter  it  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  fire  has  destroyed  many  times  more  valuable  timber  than  has  the  axe  of  the  lumber- 
man. This  is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  pine.  Before  a  committee  of  the  Leg- 
islative Assembly,  Hon.  Mr.  Edwards  stated  as  his  'candid  conviction  that  at  least 
twenty  times  as  much  has  been  destroyed  by  fire  as  has  been  cut  by  the  lumberman, 
having  regard  to  the  destruction  of  young  timber  that  was  growing  at  the  time  of  the 
destruction.' 

That  statement  refers  to  the  pineries  of  the  Ottawa  territory,  which  contain  prac- 
tically all  the  pin  2  we  have  in  this  province.  If  fire  is  allowed  to  continue  its  work  of 
destruction,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  extend  the  duration  of  pine  beyond  forty  or  fifty 
years. 

Then  there  are  the  inroads  under  the  pretext  of  settlem^t.  As  far  as  can  be 
ascertained  by  the  records  in  the  Department  of  Crown  Lands  during  the  last  sixty 
years  the  regular  lumber  business  has  removed  from  the  forests  of  Fontiac  and  Wright 
about  18,000,000,000  feet  of  pine.  If  forest  fires,  caused  chiefly  by  settlers  in  clearing 
lands,  have  destroyed  not  twenty  times,  but  only  as  much,  the  total  removed  by  lumber- 
men and  destroyed  by  fire  amounts  to  36,000,000,000  feet,  which  would  mean  that  under 
the  present  circumstances  as  regards  forest  fires  and  the  same  rate  of  production  by 
the  lumbermen  the  stock  of  pine  now  available  in  the  upper  Ottawa  territory  will  be 
gone  within  fifty  years  hence.  Forest  protection  has  been  better  for  the  last  few  years, 
but  the  inroads  of  colonization  are  getting  worse  from  year  to  year,  so  that  there  is 
not  much  hope  of  improvement  as  regards  the  preservation  of  the  pineries.  And  the 
regular  cutting  by  lumbermen  will  most  probably  increase  as  they  have  better  means 
to  ship  their  products  to  the  ports  on  the  great  lakes  and  thence  to  Chicago,  which  de- 
mands more  every  year  and  pays  higher  prices  as  pine  disappears  from  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota. 

All  these  circumstances  considered,  it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  fifty 
years  is  the  longest  time  which  may  be  assigned  to  the  duration  of  our  pineries.  Of 
course,  self  reproduction  of  the  forest  might  help  prolonging  that  period,  but  there 
is  not  much  to  expect  from  this  source.  Pine  only  reproduces  in  some  sections,  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  it  remains  to  determine  whether,  even  under 
these  favourable  circumstances,  it  will  keep  on  reproducing. 
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Cedar  is  in  the  same  position  as  pine.  It  is  not  so  much  exposed  to  destruction 
hj  £re,  but  the  indiscriminate  and  senseless  cutting  which  has  been  going  on  for  some 
vears  and  increases  all  the  time  will  soon  make  that  timber  a  thing  of  the  past,  as  is 
now  the  case  in  Maine,  where  the  same  practice  prevailed  for  some  ten  or  twenty  years. 

Hard  woods  in  the  sections  where  they  are  actually  available  will  certainly  last 
the  period  assigned  to  them,  even  under  an  increased  production,  and  taking  into  con- 
sidi ration  what  new  railroads  will  make  accessible  from  year  to  year,  the  supply  may 
be  regarded  as  practically  inexhaustible. 

Our  supply  of  spruce,  for  saw-logs  and  pulpwood,  if  protected  against  £re  and 
prudently  husbanded,  is  practically  exhaustless.  As  a  rule,  this  species  reproduces 
bj  natural  growth  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  if  you  cut  Only  the  big  treps  and  leave 
the  smaller  ones — nine  inches  and  under  in  diameter — ^to  grow.  The  spruce  forest 
15  not,  by  the  nature  of  the  wood,  so  much  exposed  to  fire  as  pine,  aud  in  caie  it  is 
run  over  by  fire,  the  timber  can  be  cut  profitably  after  the  disaster,  which  is  not 
KneraDy  the  case  with  burnt  pine.  And  by  cuttincr  only  the  Lirgcr  trees,  you  stimu- 
late the  growth  and  development  of  the  smaller  ones,  which  then  have  more  room 
and  light,  a  circumstance  which  tends  to  stimulate  the  growth  and  improve  the  quality 
of  the  wood. 

Unfortunately  the  desirable  results  which  we  might  expect  from  this  self  re- 
production of  spruoe  are  wiped  out  by  our  irrational  system  of  colonization.  By 
gianring  lands  for  colonization  purposes  indiscriminately  and  allowing  settlers  to 
lota  far  away  from  settlements,  we  force  the  limit  holders,  the  very  men  who 
kre  the  greatest  interest  in  its  preservation,  to  destroy  that  forest  in  which  they  have 
invegted  large  sums  of  money.   In  order  to  serve  their  best  interests  and  secure  per- 
Meney  for  their  investments,  lumbermen  endeavour  to  prolong  their  trade  by  care- 
cntting  and  careful  manipulation  of  the  timber  on  their  limits ;  but  they  are 
inuaan  just  as  other  people  and  when  they  apprehend  that  they  are  to  lose  the  fruit 
tieir  labour  and  wise  husbandry,  through  the  invasion  of  colonization,  they  quite 
''^^arally  try  to  make  the  most  out  of  the  situation,  they  forcibly  give  up  the  sys- 
^ai  which  they  have  followed  for  years  in  the  management  of  their  domain  and  cut 
everything  out  of  which  they  can  make  money  and  realize  as  much  as  they  can,  for 
purpose  of  recouping  themselves  for  past  disbursements.    They  act  upon  the 
principle  that  charity  begins  at  home. 

In  this  respect,  however,  the  speculator  or  bogus  settler  is  the  chief  factor  in 
^  destruction  of  the  forest  As  he  practically  pays  nothing  to  secure  the  right  to 
<iit  the  timber,  as  he  has  not  to  maintain  the  value  of  an  investaent^  as  he  is  not, 
ike  the  limit  holder,  bound  to  cut  only  the  trees  of  the  diameter  prescribed  by  the 
^lations  of  the  department,  as,  above  all,  his  sole  and  only  object  is  to  make  as 
oinch  money  as  possible  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  he  simply  sweeps  the  forest, 
ntting  and  removing  even  twigs,  if  he  can  get  money  for  them,  and  leaving  not  a 
tree  of  a  size  to  bear  seed  for  another  growth.  Moreover,  the  heaps  and  masses  of 
'ranches,  chips  and  other  inflammable  material  which  he  leaves  on  the  ground,  in- 
nte  fire,  which  generally  answers  the  call  and  once  started  extends  its  work  of  de- 
?iruction  to  the  neighbouring  green  forests. 

For  one  who  has  not  verified  the  facts  on  the  spot,  who  has  not  seen  them  with 
^13  own  eyes,  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  damages  caused  by 
ntting  or  the  location  of  settlers  in  the  middle  of  the  bush,  more  particularly  in 
a  pinery.  I  submit  the  following  facts  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  study  the  ques- 
'ion  in  good  faith  and  impartially : 

Sonoie  years  ago  a  man  by  the  name  of  Antoine  Laf ond  settled  in  the  forest  near 
Lake  Cagamont,  on  t5ie  Eagle  river,  far  away  from  other  settlements.  In  clearing 
'^d  for  a  crop  of  potatoes  which  yielded  five  bushels,  he  started  a  fire  which  destroy- 
ed three  hundred  million  feet  of  pine.  The  pine  so  destroyed  would  be  worth  to-day 
^90.000  to  the  government  in  stumpage  dues,  $1,800,000  in  wages  for  woodmen  and 
tt  the  low  rate  of  $4  per  M  standing,  $1,200,000  in  profit  for  the  holder  of  the  limit. 
To  put  it  briefly,  to  raise  a  crop  of  five  bushels  of  potatoes,  that  settler  destroyed  tim- 
1139a-6i 
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her  which  to-day  would  be  worth  at  least  $3,390,000.  The  country  thus  laid  waste 
is  now  a  worthless  desert,  where  no  settler  would  care  to  locate,  so  that  this  land  is 
lost  to  all  purposes. 

In  his  evidence  before  the  Colonization  Commission,  last  year,  Mr.  J.  G.  Gillies 
swore  that  his  firm  has  lost  in  the  same  manner  one  hundred  million  feet  of  pine 
in  the  Temiscamingue  country,  which  represents  a  loss  of  $1,130,000  to  the  govern- 
ment, the  woodmen  and  the  limit  holder.  The  late  Mr.  Alexander  Lumsden  mention- 
ed two  other  similar  cases  where,  in  order  to  clear  a  few  acres  of  bad  lands  in  the 
Lake  Kippawa  region,  fires  were  lighted  that  destroyed  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  million  feet  of  pine. 

If  this  system  is  allowed  to  continue  any  longer,  the  prospect  of  our  pineries  is 


Our  spruce  forests  have  suffered  considerably  from  the  same  cause.  In  the  nortl 
eastern  part  of  the  province,  the  trouble  is  with  the  Indians.  For  the  purpose  of 
signalling  or  creating  blueberry  plains  to  attract  bears,  or  through  negligence  in  camp- 
ing, they  start  fires  which  destroy  every  year  vast  areas  of  forest.  In  regard  to  this, 
Dr.  Low,  in  his  valuable  report  on  the  Labrador  peninsula,  mentions  facts  deserving 
the  consideration  of  all  those  who  take  any  interest  in  the  preservation  of  our  forests. 


Many  propositions  have  been  submitted  for  the  preservation  of  our  forest-, 
amongst  which  are  cultivation  and  replantation.  In  the  province  of  Quebec,  theee 
methods  are  neither  desirable  nor  practicable.  First  of  all,  the  government  has  noi 
the  means  to  carry  on  a  syst^  of  sylviculture  on  such  a  f oorting  as  to  produce  ap- 
preciable results.  In  the  second  place,  where  reforestation  would  be  perhaps  the  most 
needed,  our  public  lands  are  in  the  hands  of  capitalists  who  have  invested  their  money 
in  forest  as  a  business  matter  and  who  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  adopt  any 
new  system  of  forest  management,  unless  the  ultimate  returns  are  shown  to  be  greater 
than  those  accruing  from  the  ordinary  methods  of  lumbering.  As  plainly  stated  by 
Professor  Femow,  the  only  reason  for  lumbermen  and  most  private  owners  to  adopt 
forestry,  is  the  financial  one,  and  here,  as  it  is  the  case  in  the  United  States,  every 
plan  of  forest  management  must  be  in  a  measure  a  compromise  beNiween  the  owner 
of  the  forest  and  the  scientific  forester.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  compromise  hetween 
the  government  and  the  limit-holder.  The  object  of  the  latter  is  to  cut  as  much  tim- 
ber as  possible  without  injuring  the  productive  power  of  the  forest,  but  he  will  most 
willingly  leave  a  certain  amount  of  capital  invested  in  forert  in  the  form  of  growing 
wood,  obtaining  his  returns  from  the  sale  of  merchantable  timber  after  the  necessary 
period  of  growth  has  passed,  if  he  has  the  guarantee  that  his  holdings  will  be  fairly 
protected  against  dishonesrt  encroachments  under  the  pretext  of  colonization  and 
against  fire,  which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  those  encroachments. 

Therefore,  in  the  province  of  Quebec  forestry  as  a  practical  matter  is  limited 
to  protection  against  fire  and  the  inroads  of  timber  pirates  raiding  the  forest  under 
the  pretense  of  promoting  colonization.  '  Rules,'  says  Professor  Femow,  *  which  are 
considered  axiomatic  abroad  must  often  be  set  aside,  and  frequently  results  whicn 
could  be  obtained  by  the  expenditure  of  a  small  amount  of  money  mu&rt  be  satisfied 
because  the  owner  of  the  forest  cannot  afford  to  make  the  investment.  A  sustained 
yield,  an  allotment  of  the  foreaft  into  divisions,  a  permanent  road  system,  the  accessi- 
bility of  all  parts  of  the  forest  at  one  time,  fire  lines,  improvement  cuttings,  and  the 
like,  which  are  usually  considered  a  part  of  forest  management  in  Europe — each  must, 
in  many  instances,  be  given  up  as  impracticable,  for  the  present.' 

Those  sane  and  practical  remarks  apply  to  our  province  as  they  do  to  the  state 
of  New  York,  and  should  guide  our  action  in  matters  of  forestry.  All  our  efforts 
should  tend  to  the  organization  of  a  thoroughly  effective  system  of  protection  against 
fire  and  the  classification  of  our  public  domain  into  woodlands  and  farming  lands. 
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K-fth  the  Tiew  of  securing  free  access  to  the  latter  by  bona  fide  settlers  and  strictly; 
esdudiDg  wood  pirates,  thus  securing  the  limit-holders  in  the  tenure  of  their  hold- 
ings, thus  encouraging  them  to  adopt  in  their  operations  a  system  which  would  secure 
the  perpetuity  of  the  forest  by  self  or  natural  reproduction.  Let  this  system  be 
auopted,  and  our  forests,  particularly  our  spruce  and  pulpwood  forests,  are  practically 
inexhaustible,  even  under  a  "production  increased  ten  fold,  compared  to  what  it  is 

DOW. 

Our  system  of  protection  against  fire  has  been  materially  improved  of  late,  but 
is  still  iuddequate  and  lacks  that  high  degree  of  effectiveness  which  should  character- 
ize it.  The  law  is  good  and  would  reach  the  end  for  which  it  was  enacted  if  it  was 
tiioToughly  observed,  but  when  it  comes  to  its  strict  enforcement,  political  influence 
interposes  and  the  best  interest  of  the  province  is  removed  to  the  back  ground.  In  its 
report  the  Colonization  Commission  made  the  following  recommendations  which  should 
be  carried  out : 

'  The  staff  charged  with  this  service  are  too  subject  to  political  influences  to  per- 
form their  duties  with  the  energy  and  independence  which  alone  can  secure  its  effective- 
ness In  several  cases  political  influence  has  caused  the  post  of  fire  ranger  to  be  en- 
trjsted  to  men  who  have  neither  the  activity  nor  the  ability  required  to  properly  fill 
a  position  upon  which  depends  the  preservation  of  the  greatest  source  of  wealth  of  the 
prorince. 

^An  the  license-holders  have  in  their  service  permanently  guardians  of  provision 
depots,  overseers  and  foremen  who  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  respective 
territories,  as  well  as  of  the  neighbouring  establishments.  We  know  of  no  men  who  are 
better  in  position  than  these  to  perform  the  functions  of  fire  ranger.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  these  men  should  be  chosen  and  appointed  in  preference  to  all  others  and  that  no 
(^tbrs  should  be  named,  except  in  the  localities  where  there  are  none  in  the  neighbour- 
to-Dd  of  timber  limits  under  license.  They  also  should  be  vested  with  all  the  powers 
ccderred  on  justices  of  the  peace  by  articles  1353  and  1368  of  the  revised  statutes. 

*0f  course,  the  government  should  retain  the  control  of  this  service  and  for  this 
P^upoee  have  one  or  two  special  officers  whose  duty  it.  would  be  to  see  that  it  was  done 
*"ti>ely  and  effectively.  These  officers  would  keep  moving  about  all  the  time  from  1st 
April  to  15th  November  in  the  territories  placed  under  their  control  and  would  be 
*<uiid  to  recommend  the  dismissal  of  any  fire  ranger  for  neglect  or  incompetency.' 
*  Against  the  fire  danger,'  says  Professor  Femow,  '  constant  patrol  seems  to  be 

tiw  only  help,  all  other  means  seeming  more  expensive  and  less  efficient  Again 

•je  personnel  of  the  organization  is  of  first  moment,  and  even  when  proper  persons 
have  been  chosen,  only  a  constant  inspection  and  oversight  will  keep  the  organization 
alive,  its  members  on  the  alert.' 

The  main  object  of  a  good  organization  should  be  rather  to  prevent  than  to  stop 
conflagrations.  When  a  fire  is  started  it  will  very  rapidly  gain  headway  and  run  its 
wurse,  all  efforts  notwithstanding,  until  a  rain,  a  water  course  or  swamp  stops  its 
>p"'ad.  Therefore,  the^ first  duty  of  the  fire  rangers  should  be  to  control  the  setting  of 
fire  to  clearings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  green  forest.  During  the  dry  season  no  settler 
should  be  allowed  to  bum  a  clearing  without  having  previously  notified  the  nearest 
fire  ranger,  who  should  be  on  the  spot  with  the  force  of  men  required  to  control  the 
fire  and  prevent  its  spread  where  it  is  set  in  a  dangerous  place. 

With  our  democratic  principles  of  government,  it  is  perhaps  a  big  undertaking 
to  bring  our  i>eople  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  such  a  control  and  it  is  perhaps  in 
preparing  public  opinion  for  this  evolution  that  societies  like  the  Canadian  Forestry 
Association  would  contribute  in  the  most  efficacious  way  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
forest,  at  all  events  as  regards  the  province  of  Quebec.  Instead  of  wasting  our  efforts 
in  growing  a  new  crop  of  wood,  let  us  limit  them  within  the  rather  heavy  task  of 
keeping  what  is  already  grown  and  available. 

In  this  respect,  it  may  be  said  that  the  government  is  not  doing  enough,  com- 
paratively, for  the  protection  of  our  forests.  Our  public  buildings  are  worth  less  than 
$3,000,000.    To  protect  them  against  fire  we  paid,  in  1003,  for  insurance  premiums 
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and  salaries  to  guardians,  about  $60,000.  In  1903,  fish  and  game  yielded  a  revenue 
of  $63,119.  For  the  protection  of  this  source  of  revenue,  we  employed  a  staff  of  315 
fish  and  game  rangers,  to  whom  we  paid  $20,000  in  salaries.  For  the  same  year,  1903, 
the  receipts  from  woods  and  forests  brought  to  the  provincial  treasury  $1,241,814. 
For  the  protection  of  this,  our  largest  source  of  revenue,  we  employed  a  staff  of  99 
fire  rangers  to  whom  we  paid  $17,000  for  salaries  and  expenses,  to  which  the  limit- 
holders  contributed  their  fair  share. 

Now,  when  we  spend  $60,000  to  protect  public  buildings  worth  $3,000,000,  when 
we  spend  $20,000  to  protect  a  source  of  revenue  which  yields  $63,119  and  which  can 
be  very  easily  and  promptly  renovated  if  temporarily  destroyed,  are  we  justified  in 
spending  only  the  meagre  and  inadequate  bagatelle  of  $17,000  to  protect  against  irre- 
trievable destruction  a  forest  estate  constituting  the  best,  the  most  valuable  and  avail- 
able asset  of  the  province,  an  asset  worth  billions  of  dollars,  capable  of  bringing  to 
the  provincial  treasury  a  yearly  revenue  of  $2,000,000  and  procuring  to  our  farmeis 
and  woodmen  over  $10,000,000  a  year  in  wages  and  the  sale  of  farm  products  ? 
*  The  classification  of  public  lands,  such  as  authorized  by  a  law  passed  by  out 
Jegislature  last  year,  will  do  much  to  lessen  the  danger  from  fire,  if  it  is  faithfully 
and  energetically  enforced.  Colonization  will  be  concentrated  and  it  will  be  much 
easier  to  protect  the  green  forests  against  the  fire  started  for  clearing  purposes.  With 
a  good  staff  of  active  and  intelligent  fire  rangers  at  hand,  the  dangeir  will  be  mini- 
mized, and  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  this  legislation  will  produce  the  most  desir- 
able results,  if  political  influence  does  not  interpose  to  block  the  accomplishment  of 
this  important  reform.  This  law,  if  fairly  but  rigidly  enforced,  will  also  hit  the  death 
blow  on  the  nefarious  brood  of  speculators  on  lots  and  timber  pirates  that  constitute 
one  of  the  greatest  dangers  for  the  forests. 

Fires  started  by  Indians  are  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  problem.  Indians  are 
under  exclusive  control  of  the  Dominion  government,  who  should  be  induced  to  take  the 
steps  required  to  prevent  them  from  causing  in  the  forests  of  the  north-eastern  section 
of  the  province  damages  which  already  amount  to  millions  of  dollars.  In  case  the 
federal  authorities  would  fail  to  accomplish  this,  the  provincial  government  will  per- 
haps come  to  the  determination  of  applying  to  Indians  that  disposition  of  our  law 
which  forbids  any  one  to  go  into  the  forest  without  a  permit,  during  the  dry  season. 
And  if  this  disposition  is  not  in  our  statutes,  it  should  be  enacted.  As  regards  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Dominion  government,  the  collaboration  of  the  Canadian  Forestry 
Association  would  be  a  great  help,  and  I  hope  we  will  have  the  benefit  of  this  col 
laboration. 

The  Chairman. — I  really  cannot  allow  such  a  paper  as  this  to  go  by  without  say- 
ing a  few  words  in  commendation  of  the  great  care  and  attention  wJiich  Mr.  Lange- 
lier  must  have  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  it.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  exhaus- 
tive papers,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  papers,  and  one  of  the  best  papers  in 
every  respect  that  has  ever  been  read  before  the  association. 

Any  man  hearing  a  paper  of  that  nature  read,  or  reading  it  from  a  report,  must 
be  seized  with  all  the  information  necessary  to  enable  him  to  realize  what  a  great 
wealth  the  province  of  Quebec  has  in  its  forests,  and  how  it  can  best  be  conserved, 
and  why  it  ought  to  be  protected.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  that  anybody  could 
have  written  a  better  paper  upon  such  a  subject  than  the  paper  we  have  just  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to. 

Mr.  Little. — I  would  like  to  show  why  we  have  such  difficulty  m  protecting  our 
forests.  Our  forests  are  more  liable  to  loss  by  fire  than  any  other  forests  in  the  world. 
As  the  subject  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  prepare 
a  short  paper,  which  with  your  kind  permission  I  will  read. 
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FOREST  FIBES  AND  MAKING  SQUARE  TIMBER  IN  THE  WOODS. 

BT  WUiUAK  LITTLE. 

Honorary  President  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association. 

As  the  subject  of  forest  TSres  is  of  extreme  importance  to  Canada,  I  crave  your  in- 
dulgence for  giving  some  reflections  of  my  own  with  reference  to  the  serious  losses 
sustained  in  some  of  the  older  provinces  of  the  Dominion  with  which  I  have  had  per- 
sonal experience. 

Thb  is  a  topic  about  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  written  of  a  character  to 
leare  the  false  impression  that  the  great  aim  of  nature  was  to  destroy  the  forests  by 
fire  as  rigidly  as  possible,  and  that  all  efforts  of  man  were  futile  in  prolonging  their 
existence— a  plea  made  by  Crown  Lands  Commissioners  as  an  excuse  for  their  im- 
prudent disposal  of  timber  limits  at  the  merest  trifle  of  their  value,  and  also  by  care- 
less lumbermen  for  conducting  their  operations  in  a  wasteful  and  reckless  manner. 
And  with  the  government  at  the  same  time  actually  deluding  ignorant  people  to  settle 
on  the  Laurentian  rocks,  covered'  only  with  a  few  inches  of  leaf  mould,  whiqh  as  soon 
IS  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  by  the  removal  of  the  timber  is  dried  up  and  blown  away 
by  the  winds  and  from  which  th^  can  at  best  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  for  a  very 
lev  years,  while  constantly  exposing  the  surrounding  timber  to  the  risk  of  fire — 
it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  millions  of  acres  of  valuable  timber  have  been  need- 
^fissly  sacrificed. 

lly  own  experience  has  taught  me  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  fires  came 
after  ^e  lumberman,  not  before  him,  and  that  wiih.  proper  precaution  and  ordinary 
cue  fally  grown  pine  forests  even  should  not  be  considered  a  hazardous  risk.  They 
a«  not  so  considered  in  Germany  or  France  or  other  European  countries  where  proper 
Pfcomtion  is  taken  for  their  protection.  In  France  pine  forests  have  been  insured 
sgsinst  loss  by  fire  at  as  low  a  rate  as  one  franc  per  thousand  francs  on  trees  fifty  years 
oU  and  upwards,  or  say  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  per  annum  for  mature  timber. 

In  Sweden  and  Norway,  where  the  forests  are  nearly  all  coniferous,  the  fire  loss  is 
comparatively  trifling.  Indeed  I  am  advised  that  it  is  only  to  Americans  and  Turks 
tkt  belongs  the  invidious  distinction  of  being  the  great  destroyers  of  the  forest. 

In  corroboration  of  this  immunity  from  loss  by  fire  when  the  forests  are  properly 
idministered  permit  me  to  give  some  replies  sent  in  answer  to  inquiries  made  by  Gen- 
eral C.  C.  Andrews,  chief  fire  warden  of  the  state  of  Minnesota,  in  1902,  respecting 
losses  by  fire  in  European  countries. 

From  France  the  report  was: — ^''In  the  temperate  and  cold  regions  of  France 
(that  is  in  the  larger  portion  of  the  territory,)  the  fires  are  but  few  and  cause  slight 
damage."  Norway  with  a  state  forest  area  of  2,687,000  acres,  and  private  forests  of 
1?,«<K),000  acres  reports:  "  The  damage  caused  by  fires  is  inconsiderable  in  the  public 
forests.  Many  years  there  is  none,  and  the  damage  done  to  private  forests  is  of  small 
sccount  and  not  reported.*'  Sweden  with  18,000,000  acres  of  forests  reports :  "  Only 
1^00  acres  damaged  and  loss  about  $10,000."  Prussia  having  over  6,000,000  acres  of 
sute  forests  from  which  it  derives  a  net  revenue  of  $8,500,000  reports:  "  About  3,600 
acres  damaged  in  tlie  four  years  from  1892  to  1896."  Austria  receiving  a  net  revenue 
>f  $693,000  from  2,673,000  acres  of  state  forests  reports:  "  An  average  loss  of  $32,000." 
Bavaria  with  2,160,000  acres  from  which  it  derives  a  net  income  of  $3,227,000  reports: 
The  damage  caused  by  forest  fires  is  quite  insignificant,  being  in  1890  only  $964,  and 
it  1894  only  $1,686."  •  The  Duchy  of  Baden  with  240,000  acres  and  a  net  revenue  of 
1667,000  reports :  "  For  the  nine  years  1879-1888  the  damaged  surface  was  99  acres,  and 
the  damages,  $2,225."  Wurtemburg  with  400,000  acres  and  a  net  revenue  of  $1,774,000 
reports:  "A  fire  loss  of  $640."  And  Saxony  with  432,000  acres  of  forests  and  a  net 
revenue  of  $1,946,000  reports:  "The  average  loss  is  $300  a  year." 
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All  of  which,  goes  to  show  that  when  any  ordixmry  care  is  given  to  the  preservation 
of  the  forests  the  loss  by  fire  is  when  compared  wi^  their  extent  and  value  a  mere 
trifle,  and  while  an  investigation  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  prove  that  more  valuabk 
timber  is  annually  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  province  of  Quebec  than  in  the  whole  of 
Europe  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  that  this  great  loss  is  chiefly  due  to  the  lack  of  a 
proper  system  of  forest  administration. 

I  never  knew  an  instance  where  a  forest  fire  or  a  flre  of  any  kind  burnt  any  longer 
than  fuel  was  supplied  to  it  in  a  prope^r  condition  for  buming.  This  is  the  whole  gist 
of  the  matter. 

So  that  where  our  forests  have  suffered  most  severely  from  fire  it  would  be  found 
to  be  almost  wholly  due  to  the  abominable  manner  in  which  lumbering  operations  were 
carried  on  in  the  past,  and  that  nearly  all  recent  grand  conflagrations  were  due  to  the 
inflammable  matter  left  by  lumbermen  in  their  operations,  and  that  they  and  fraudu- 
lent or  deluded  settlers  and  not  the  elements  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  greater 
l)art  of  the  lossfes  caused  by  fires  in  the  white  pine  forests  of  America, 

It  was  so  in  the  great  Miramichi  fire  in  Kew  Brunswick  in  1825,  and  about 
Moosehead  lake  in  Maine  the  same  year :  it  was  the  same  in  the  great  Poshtigo  fire  of 
1871  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  great  fires  of  1871  and  1881  in  Michigan ;  and  also  what  is 
called  the  Hinckley  fire  in  1894  in  Minnesota.  All  these  fires  were  in  districts  wbere 
extensive  lumbering  operations  had  been  carried  on  for  years — where  the  forests  were 
left  filled  with  the  dried  tops,  branches  and  other  debria  resulting  from  such  operaticHis. 

And  to  show  that  I  have  good  reason  for  attributing  the  great  fire  losses  to  im- 
prudent lumbering  I  will  endeavour  to  give  some  exposition,  imperfect  though  it  m*?" 
be,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  making  of  square  timber  was  carried  on  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Ontario  and  Quebec  during  the  greater  part  of  the  past  century,  which  makfi 
it  apparent  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  process  better  adapted  for  insuring  the 
burning  up  of  the  pine  forests  of  the  country  than  that  employed  in  the  making  of 
square  timber  in  the  woods.  '  , 

The  character  of  the  timber  required  for  this  trade  I  give  in  the  words  of  the  late 
Hon.  James  Skead,  of  Ottawa,  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  extensive  operators  in 
this  timber  trade,  as  described  by  him  just  forty  fears  ago  (1866),  together  with  the 
yearly  averages  of  the  different  kinds  of  timber  cut  for  market  at  that  time,  when  he 
said : — 

"  The  square  timber  must  be  selected  with  great  care,  nearly  perfectly  straight, 
and  entirely  free  from  knots,  shakes  or  other  blemishes.  It  must  be  hewed  perfectly 
square  and  must  carry  the  same  thickness  throughout,  a  very  slight  taper  indeed  being 
allowable." 

.  About  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  standing  pine  is  fit  for  square  timber.  It  mi\st 
be  totally  free  from  blemishes  of  any  kind  over  thirty  feet  of  its  length,  and  should 
gquare  at  least  fifteen  inches. 

The  average  yearly  quantity  of  square  timber  then  arriving  at  Quebec  was,  of 
square  white  pine  17,655,000  cubic  feet,  red  pine  2,566,000,  oak  1,586,000,  tamarack 
987,000,  ash  142,000,  and  birch  92,000;  making  a  total  amount  of  square  timT>er  of 
24,480,000  cubic  feot,  together  with  250,000,000  feet  board  measure  of  sawed  planks 
(deals),  250,000,000  board  measure  for  home  consumption,  and  250,000,000  feet  for 
the  American  market.  The  whole  making  86,986,000  cubic  feet,  or  over  one  million 
and  three-quarter  tons. 

At  that  time  it  would  appear  that  the  square  v/hite  and  red  pine  amoimted  to 
about  the  same  quantity  when  turned  into  feet  board  measure  as  was  used  for  home 
consumption,  or  shipped  in  the  shape  of  deals  to  Gr^at  Britain,  or  lumber  to  the 
United  States;  but  in  reality  the  drain  on  the  forests  for  square  timber  more  than 
equalled  in  value  all  that  taken  off  in  saw-logs  for  t)ie  manuiacture  of  lumber  and 
deals,  for  the  same  tree  that  would  make  a  stick  of  100  cubic  feet,  or  1,200  feet  board 
measure,  would  saw  into  deals  fully  double  this  amount,  or  2,400  feet  board  measure, 
and  fully  2,000  feet  when  sawn  into  inch  lumber;  and  since  it  was  only  the  selecte«l 
trees  that  were  taken  and  they  were  to  be  free  from  knots  or  other  defects  for  at  least 
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thirty  feet  from  the  butt,  the  value  of  «uch  timber  must  have  been  fully  double  that 
used  for  making  saw-logs.  I  may  remark  that  by  some  strange  illusion  the  public 
accepted  as  a  fact  the  dictum  that  the  loss  in  the  making  bi  square  timber,  as  com- 
pared with  cutting  the  tree  into  saw-logs,  was  only  about  one-third  or  one-fourth 
part  of  the  timber,  as  it  was  considered  that  when  sawing  the  stick  into  lumber  the 
saw  cut  away  one-fourth  of  the  wood  into  sawdust,  which  was  supposed  to  equalize 
the  waste  when  squaring,  but  the  great  lobs  arose  from  squaring  the  stick  to  the  size 
of  the  square  of  the  top  end  or  nearly  so,  so  that  when  the  stick  was  50  feet  or  over  in 
length  this  smaller  square  caused  so  much  of  the  butt  to  be  cut  away  as  to  make  the 
contents  not  to  equal  one-half  what  the  tree  would  have  made  if  sawn  into  deals  or 
lumber. 

But  great  as  this  loss  of  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  trees  was,  it  was  a  mere 
trifle  as  compared  with  the  subsequent  loss  to  the  forests  occasioned  by  its  manufac- 
ture in  the  woods  owing  to  the  great  mass  of  combustible  material  left  behind  to  be- 
»me  the  ready  means  of  spreading  fires. 

In  order  to  get  the  timber  from  the  woods  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  make  suit- 
aMe  roads  on  which  to  haul  it  to  the  landing  places  on  the  etreams,  and  here  you  will 
^  began  the  work  of  preparation  for  forest  devastation. 

The  foreman,  or  boss  as  he  is  called,  after  having  decided  on  the  routes  of  his 
roads  into  the  body  of  the  timber,  sets  his  men  to  work  to  clear  away  everything, 
-iiw  or  small,  and  pile  it  just  outside  of  the  line  of  his  roads  wb'tch  had  to  be  made 
jdSciently  wide  and  straight  to  enable  the  longest  sticks  to  pass  without  obstruction, 
nnd  when  completed  you  will  find  two  continuous  brush  heaps  piled  one  on  each  side 
-i  these  roads  that  in  a  few  months'  time,  exposed  to  the  sua  and  winds,  become  com 
?'*tely  dry  and  ready  to  ignite  at  any  moment,  and  to  carry  the  fire  into  the  very 
^rt  of  the  forest.  Timber  roads  were  then  made  branching  out  from  these  main 
^'^<^5  in  all  directions  through  the  woods  to  reach  the  trees  suitable  for  square  timber. 
Tbe  diopper  after  having  selected,  the  choicest  tree  would  assure  himself  that  it  was 
?' Mind  before  cutting  it  down,  which  he  did  by  striking  the  tree  sharply  on  all  sides 
^ti  his  axe,  just  as  your  doctor  does  by  tapping  with  his  fingers  on  your  chest  and 
■vp\'  to  ascertain  if  all  is  right  within.  When  satisfied  that  the  tree  is  sound  he  ex-' 
'cinps  it  carefully  on  all  sides  from  bottom  to  top,  noting  which  way  it  leans,  and 

?ize  and  position  of  its  largest  limbs,  in  order  to  decide  how  to  cut  it  so  as  to  make 
/all  where  least  liable  to  be  broken  or  injured  in  falling,  and  where  it  would  be 
^'  •ii  easily  squared  and  removed,  all  of  this  requiring  both  experience  and  judgment, 
« should  the  grround  be  uneven  he  cuts  down  a  number  of  small  trees  to  make  what 
^  called  a  bed  for  the  large  trees  to  fall  on  and  escape  injury  in  falling,  and  in  this 
•  1^  many  growing  young  trees  are  sacrificed  which  would  be  in  a  few  years  fit  for 
raw-logs. 

After  the  tree  is  down  the  chopper  examines  the  butt  for  shakes  or  rot  in  the 
-eart.  which  is  often  found  in  very  old  trees,  and  if  so  to  decide  how  much  must  be 
Oit  off  the  butt  to  make  the  stick  free  from  rot  or  shake,  otherwise  it  would  be  re- 
}^:ted  as  a  cull,  and  often  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  tree  for  clear  lumber  would 
chopped  off  and  left  to  rot  in  the  woods.  And  lest  it  should  be  supposed  this  heart 
'  t  had  the  effect  of  injuring  the  surrounding  wood,  it  may  be  said  that  while  the 
Iieart  of  the  tree  may  be  several  centuries  old  and  have  rotted  away  so  as  to  leave  the 
trre  hollow  butted,  the  remaining  wood  may  be  quite  sound  throughout,  and  more  clear 
Jimber  might  be  got  from  such  a  log  when  sawn  parallel  with  the  outside  than  if  it 
were  sound  throughout  and  sawn  in  the  ordinary  way. 

If  the  tree  has  fallen  m  a  suitable  position  for  being  hewn,  work  begins  without 
severing  the  top  from  the  trunk,  otherwise  the  top  is  cut  off  usually  just  where  the 
ckar  bole  of  the  tree  reaches  the  lower  limbs  of  the  crown,  then  after  canting  the 
trink  over  till  placed  in  a  satisfactory  position  to  be  scored  and  hewn,  the  chopper 
chips  off,  or  rosses  as  it  is  called,  a  few  inches  of  the  bark  on  each  side  of  the  top  of 
tK*^  stick  to  enable  the  liner  to  chalk-line  it  to  the  size  it  will  square,  and  to  show  the 
scorer  how  deep  he  may  cut  notches  into  the  sides  of  the  stick,  without  cutting  into 
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and  injuring  the  new  surface  of  the  stick  when  squared.  These  notches  are  usually 
cut  about  thirty  inches  apart  along  each  side  of  the  stick,  and  are  sometimes  as  much 
as  a  foot  in  depth  near  the  butts  of  large  trees,  while  owing  to  the  ease  with  which 
clear  pine  is  split  the  wood  between  these  notches,  called  score  blocks,  is  often  blocked 
o£F  by  an  expert  chopper  with  a  single  stroke  of  the  axe.  After  the  removal  of  these 
score  blocks  the  scorer  chops  and  chips  off  all  surplus  wood  remaining,  as  close  as 
possible,  without  cutting  quite  down  to  the  line  of  the  proposed  squared  surface. 
Then  the  hewer  follows  with  his  broadaxe  and  hews  off  all  waod  left  by  the  scorer 
down  to  the  line,  and  obliterates  all  traces  of  the  scores  made  by  the  scorer's  axe. 
After  both  sides  are  hewn  square,  the  stick  is  then  canted  over  on  to  one  of  its  flatted 
sides,  and  the  other  two  sifies  are  lined,  scored  and  hewn,  and  the  stick  is  then  really 
to  be  skidded  and  hauled  to  the  landing. 

I  may  remark  that  so  skilful  do  some  of  these  men  become  from  constant  use 
of  the  broadaxe,  that  I  have  seen  one,  when  hewing  a  large  mast  stick  that  was  over 
six  feet  in  diameter  at  the  butt,  to  hew  a  clean  surface  of  over  four  feet  in  depth  so 
smooth  and  perfect  that  it  looked  as  if  it  had  been  carefully  planed,  and  where  one 
could  with  difficulty  discern  where  a  stroke  of  the  axe  had  been  made  upon  it. 

Now,  let  us  compare  the  condition  of  the  forest  before  and  after  the  timberman 
had  completed  his  work  and  removed  the  timber,  and  assuming  that  it  was  a  grove  of 
mature  pine  say  from  200  to  300  years  old,  you  would  have  found  before  the  advent 
of  the  timberman,  that  the  ground  was  strewn  with  many  layers  of  pine  needles,  only 
the  top  layers  of  which  were  at  all  dry,  the  bottom  layers  being  moist  near  the  ground 
owing  to  the  crowns  of  the  trees  making  a  close  canopy  and  shading  the  forest  floor 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Underneath  this  close  canopy  you  would  And  little,  if  any. 
underbrush,  and  not  enough  loose  wood  lying  about  to  make  a  Are  hot  enough  to  cook 
your  dinner,  so  that  even  if  a  Are  were  started  and  overran  the  ground  it  would  And 
only  a  few  surface  leaves  dry  enough  to  bum,  and  could  do  but  little  damage  to  the 
timber ;  nor  was  there  much  danger  of  its  spreading  since  there  were  no  roads  opened 
up  through  the  woods  for  the  winds  to  enter  and  scatter  about  the  burning  leaves. 

If  you  would  go  there  the  following  summer,  after  the  removal  of  the  timber,  you 
would  And  the  forest  canopy  broken  through  almost  everywhere,  and  the  sun's  rays 
penetrating  the  forest  floor  of  pine  needles  till  they  became  as  dry  as  tinder,  so  that 
the  Arst  sparks  reaching  them  would  start  a  Are  that  might  set  the  whole  forest  ablaxe. 
You  would  And  in  place  of  the  old  pine  tree  that  under  natural  conditions  had  with- 
stood the  risk  of  Are  and  tempest  for  several  centuries,  and  under  like  conditions 
would  do  so  till  it  died  of  old  age,  there  was  now  left  only  a  worl^less  stump,  about 
which  were  a  lot  of  dry  pine  chips  scattered  broadcast  in  all  directions  over  the  forest 
floor  of  dry  pine  needles,  and  these  pine  chips  increasing  in  size  and  quantity  close  to 
and  around  the  stumps.  Then  from  the  stump  is  seen  strewed  along  the  ground  for 
thirty  feet  and  upwards,  according  to  the  length  of  the  stick  of  timber  removed,  four 
rows  of  score  blocks  lying  on  the  bed  of  dry  pine  needles,  partially  covered  with  dry 
pine  chips,  with  more  pine  chips  scattered  about  for  a  distance  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  along  both  sides  of  these  four  rows  of  score  blocks  which  were  cast  off  the 
stick  by  the  scorer's  axe ;  while  on  top  of  chips  and  score  blocks  lie  strewed  along  from 
the  stump  to  the  tree  crown  the  hewings  and  shavings  made  by  the  hewer  with  his 
broadaxe.  Here  you  would  And  the  massive  crown  upheld  from  the  ground  by  the 
strength  of  its  lower  limbs,  with  many  of  its  limbs  and  branches  broken  off  and  thrown 
about,  littering  the  ground  in  all  directions;  and  altogether  limbs,  branches  and  leaves 
drying  and  dying  in  the  rays  of  the  sunmier  sun;  while  out  of  its  dying  stem  is  seen 
the  turpentine  gum  exuding  and  dripping  to  the  earth  to  catch  the  flame  of  any  pass- 
ing  Are. 

And  when  it  is  known  that  dry  white  pine  is  one  of  the  most  easily  ignited  of  all 
our  forest  woods,  and  the  most  inflammable  parts  of  this  wood  are  the  tops,  limbs 
branches  and  leaves,  all  of  which  are  left  behind  to  furnish  fuel  as  it  were  to  aid  in 
burning  up  the  rest  of  the  forest,  and  all  permeated  with  turpentine  gum,  and  these 
together  with  the  dried  pine  blocks,  chips  and  shavings  lie  scattered  about»  covering 
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the  forest  floor  of  dry  pine  needles,  and  all  exposed  to  sun  and  wind,  and  ready  for 
any  chanoe  spark  to  set  them  on  fire  and  bum  up.  the  surrounding  timber.  And  when 
It  is  also  known  that  there  was  added  regularly  year  after  year  for  the  greater  part  , 
of  a  century  an  average  of  over  two  hundred  thousand  of  these  fire-spreading  timber 
mes  throughout  the  forests  in  all  pine  timber  sections  of  the  country,  tbe  debris  left 
by  each  stick  covering  an  area  of  ground  of  probably  five  thousand  square  feet  in  ex- 
tent, would  it  not  look  as  if  it  would  require  almost  the  constant  intervention  of 
Providence  to  save  the  pine  forests  of  the  country  from  destruction  by  fire. 

I  know  that  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  sections  of  the  country  where  fires  have 
^  very  destructive  to  the  forests,  and  yet  no  square  timber  had  been  made  therein, 
bu:  I  know  of  few  sections  where  the  lumberman  had  not  been  in  advance  of  the  fire; 
and  the  manner  in  which  saw-logs  were  got  out,  say  fifty  years  ago,  when  hardly  any 
Talue  was  placed  upon  the  timber,  was  but  slightly  less  destructive  to  the  forests  than 
in  making  square  timber.  At  that  time  only  first  quality  deals,  which  were  called  mer- 
chantable, were  regularly  purchased;  and  although  buyer  and  seller  might  agree  on 
a  certain  proportion  of  seconds,  all  qualities  below  these  grades  were  culls.  Then 
v'niy  what  were  called  deal  logs,  or  logs  that  would  saw  out  largely  clear  lumber,  would 
k  taken  from  tlie  woods— the'  slightest  defect  culled  the  log — with  the  result  that  the 
wliole  lumbering  country  was  overrun  by  jobbers  to  get  deal  logs  for  the  insatiable 
uw-mill;  trees  were  cut  down,  every  one  of  which,  and  every  part  of  which,  would 
^ov  be  taken  with  avidity,  were  on  account  of  some  trifling  defect  left  to  rot  in 
tie  woods;  net  works  of  roads  were  made  everywhere  through  the  woods  to  be  grownup 
jfterwards  with  underbrush — one  of  the  chief  means  of  spreading  the  fire — and  no 
•^>aght  whatever  was  then  given  by  any  one  to  check  the  spread  of  fire  when  started, 
iii^<S6  in  the  vicinity  of  fences  or  buildings. 

to-day  those  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  our  affairs  scarce  give 
^  *^ught  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  and  even  boast  of  our  forest  wealth, 
'^kn  the  invaluable  white  pine,  our  most  important  forest  resource,  is  about  gone; 
^  m  lumber  merchants  in  the  city  of  Montreal,  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  Ottawa 
n^,  that  only  a  few  years  ago  we  were  told  contained  inexhaustible  supplies  of  ihe 
-n*st  white  pine,  are  now  forced  to  send  to  the  soutjiem  states  and  the  Pacific  as  the  ^ 
'^^pest  places  from  which  to  supply  their  customers  with  suitable  timber  for  build- 
purposes. 

And  instead  of  exporting  from  Quebec  23,147,500  cubic  feet  of  white  pine,  as 
8as  done  in  1863,  when  I  was  engaged  in  this  trade,  the  total  export  last  year  was  only 
1-491,843  cubic  feet  or  little  over  six  per  cent,  while  the  prices  which  then  ranged  from 
^  to  16  cents  per  cubic  feet  have  now  more  ihan  quadrupled,  and  range  from  36  to  65 
centB  per  foot  for  smaller  and  inferior  timber. 

And  to  know  that  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  a  large  amount  of  pine 
iliat  has  been  needlessly  sacrificed  to  the  fiames  might  have  been  saved,  one  has  only  to 
^d  the  recent  Crown  Lands  and  Forestry  reports  of  Ontario,  where  it  is  shown  that 
since  the  province  inaugurated  a  fire-ranging  system  very  few  serious  fires  have 
cocnrred,  and  doubtless  many  million  dollars'  worth  of  timber  have  been  saved  to  the 
wnntry.  Its  eflficiency  being  highly  appreciated  by  all  Ontario  limit  holders,  who  also 
^tribute  to  its  cost,  and  in  commendation  thereof  I  heard  Mr.  J.  R.  Booth  state 
one  of  our  forestry  meetings  that,  *  one  forest  fire  occurs  now  where  there  were  ten 
*  few  years  ago,^  and  he  attributed  this  satisfactory  result  to  the  excellent  system  of 
fre-ranging  in  operation  now  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

From  the  report  of  the  Grown  Lands  department  of  Quebec  for  the  fiscal  year 
lSOl-2  I  find  that  out  of  receipts  paid  into  the  treasury  by  limit  holders  of  over  one 
million  dollars  ($1,055,037),  there  was  expended  for  the  supervision  and  protection 
of  the  provincial  forests  from  fire*  on  an  area  of  116,500  square  miles,  equal  to  72,500,- 
000  acies  (the  area  of  leased  limits  alone  amounting  to  62,952  square  miles,  equal  to 
40,000,000*  acres),  the  petty  sum  of  $7,226  I 

This  makes  the  annual  cost  of  fire  protection  about  $100  for  each  million  acres, 
or  less  than  6}  cents  per  square  mile,  while  at  the  same  time  the  government  is  receiv- 
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mg  from  the  limit  holders,  besides  the  Ibonuees  paid  and  timber  dues,  an  annual  rental 
of  $3  per  square  mile,  which  amounts  on  this  account  alone  to  the  sum  of  $1,763,983. 

During  the  same  year  (1002)  the  province  of  Ontario  with  only  18,191  square 
miles  of  territory  under  license,  being  less  than  one-third  that  of  Quebec,  expended 
for  fire-ranging  services  nearly  five  times  as  much,  or  $34,200,  and  saved  thereby 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  timber  from  being  destroyed  by  fire — ^this  being  a  situation 
wherein  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  many  pounds  of  cure,  and  where  it  would 
cost  less  to  save  one  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  matured  timber  than  to  grow  ten 
dollars'  worth  of  young  trees. 

But  common  sense  would  indicate  that  in  our  eastern  provinces  of  Canada  so 
especially  adapted  for  the  successful  growth  of  timber,  and  where  it  will  in  a  few  years 
command  higher  prices  than  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  owing  to  the  enormous  demands 
that  must  be  made  upon  us,  not  only  by  the  northern  states  of  the  American  Union, 
but  by  our  own  great  central  treeless  territories,  it  would  be  prudent  to  expend  in  the 
salvation  and  growth  of  timber  not  only  to  the  extent  of  thousands  of  dollars,  as  is  done 
in  Quebec,  or  tens  of  thousands  as  in  Ontario,  or  hundreds  of  thousands  as  in  some  of 
the  minor  European  countries,  but  even  millions  of  dollars  as  in  France  and  Germany, 
where  they  not  only  get  returns  of  from  two  to  five  dollars  for  every  one  expended, 
but  have  their  stocks  of  timber  increased  and  made  more  valuable  each  succeeding 
year ;  whereas  we  possessing  without  outlay  on  our  part  some  of  the  most  valuable  forest 
lands  on  the  earth's  surface,  have  been  treating  them  in  the  same  improvident  manner 
as  the  prodigal  spendthrift  who  keeps  selling  off  portions  of  his  patrimony  every  few 
years  to  meet  his  extravagances  till  all  is  gone. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

The  following  resolutions  were  submitted  by  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  and 
adopted : — 

1.  Resolved,  that  this  association  has  learned  with  great  pleasure  through  a  tele- 
gram from  Senator  Edwards  that  the  Right  Honourable  the  Premier  of  Canada  hag 
expressed  his  desire  that  a  Forestry  Convention  should  be  held  during  the  coming  sum- 
mer or  autumn  in  Ottawa,  and  that  the  Dominion  Government  will  render  suitable  aid 
to  such  a  convention. 

The  Association  desires  to  express  its  great  gratification  at  the  interest  in  its  wori 
indicated  by  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Premier  of  the  Dominion  and  to  express  it^ 
hearty  concurrence  in  the  suggestion  for  holding  such  a  Forestry  Convention,  and  ihi 
Executive  Committee  of  this  Association  is  hereby  authorized  to  confer  with  the  Righi 
Honourable  the  Premier  and  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  nfecessary  to  carry  out  thi 
proposed  convention ;  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  Hon.  Mr.  Edwardi 
for  presentation  to  the  Premier. 

2.  Resolved,  that  in  view  of  the  proposed  construction  of  a  new  transcontinenta 
railway  and  the  projection  of  other  lines  passing  largely  through  coniferous  forest^ 
the  attention  of  the  governments  of  the  Dominion,  and  the  provinces  and  also  of  th^ 
railway  companies,  be  called  to  the  serious  danger  of  loss  of  valuable  timber  consequenl 
upon  the  construction  and  operation  of  such  lines,  if  all  possible  precautions  to  preven 
the  starting  of  fires  are  not  taken,  and  to  urge  that  the  question  be  given  full  and  care 
ful  consideration,  that  to  the  end  sought  the  party  or  parties  contracting  to  build  thi 
different  sections  of  the  said  roads  be  required  to  enter  into  an  agreement  for  an  efficicn 
equipment  and  control  to  prevent  fires,  that  at  such  seasons  as  may  be  necessary  al 
effective  patrol  be  established  along  the  afforested  line  of  railway,  and  that  the  officer 
both  of  the  governments  and  the  raihvays  be  required  to  use  all  possible  diligence  ti 
prevent  the  starting  or  spread  of  fires  through  defective  equipment  or  through  the  care 
lessness  of  the  operations  or  negligence  of  the  emplojTcs  under  their  control. 
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3.  Resolved,  that  in  view  of  the  difficulty  in  dealing  with  cases  of  fires  started  for 
the  clearing  of  land  and  for  other  purposes,  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  beg 
to  respectfully  submit  to  the  government  of  the  province  of  British  Columbia  that 
the  Bush  Fires  Act  of  that  province  should  be  amended  so  as  to  prohibit  the  starting 
of  fires  except  for  cooking  or  other  domestic  purposes  between  the  first  day  of  May 
end  the  first  day  of  November  in  each  year,  unless  a  special  permit  for  the  purpose 
he  granted  by  the  forest  ranger  or  other  officer  appointed  for  the  district  in  which  such 
permission  is  asked. 

And  that  permits  for  the  clearing  of  land  by  fire  shall  only  be  issued  after  inspec- 
tion of  the  locality  by  said  forest  ranger  or  otaaer  officer,  and  that  any  forest  fire  ranger 
appointed  by  either  the  Dominion  government  or  the  government  of  the  said  province 
shall  Have  the  authority  of  a  constable  in  dealing  with  all  ofFences  under  the  said  Bus!a 
Fires  Act 

4.  Resolved,  that  in  view  of  the  difficulty  in  dealing  with  cases  of  fires  started 
for  the  clearing  of  land  and  for  other  purposes,  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association 
beg  to  respectfully  submit  to  the  government  of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick  that 
the  Xew  Brunswick  Fire  Act  of  1886  should  be  amended  so  as  to  prohibit  the  starting 
of  fires  except  for  cooking  or  other  domestic  purposes  between  the  first  day  of  May 
aid  the  first  day  of  December  in  each  year,  imless  a  special  permit  for  the  purpose  be 
granted  by  the  forest  ranger  or  other  officer  appointed  for  the  district  in  which  such 
permission  is  asked*. 

And  that  permits  for  the  clearing  of  land  by  fire  shall  only  be  issued  after  inspec- 
*aoa  of  the  locality  by  said  forest  ranger  or  otiier  officer ;  and  that  any  forest  fire 
Taijger  appointed  by  the  government  of  the  said  province  shall  have  the  authority  of 
^  constable  in  dealing  with  all  offences  under  the  said  Act. 

5-  It  having  been  represented  to  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  that  a  large 
F^*t  of  the  r^i^ht  of  way  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  running  through  the  province 
•'I  Xew  Brunswick  is  not  cleared  of  young  growth  and  other  combustible  material, 
«s  provided  by  section  11  of  the  New  Brunswick  Fire  Act,  passed  in  the  year  1885, 
'^ch  section  provides :  *  Whenever  a  railway  passes  through  woods,  the  railway  com- 
ply or  owner,  &c.,  shall  clear  from  ofi  the  sides  of  the  roadway,  from  the  lands  taken 
such  railway,  or  up  to  the  edge  of  the  forest  on  such  lands  taken  by  the  said  com- 
ply for  said  railway,  all  brushwood,  logs,  and  like  combustible  material,  by  burning 
t%  same  at  a  safe  time,  or  otherwise  removing  the  same.' 

It  is  therefore  resolved  that  the  attention  of  the  Minister  of  Railways  be  called 
to  the  above  matter,  and  the  Association  respectfully  asks  that  steps  be  taken  as  soon 
possible  to  clear  the  right  of  way  of  this  combustible  material. 

Besolutions  of  thanks  were  passed  to  those  who  had  so  kindl^^  entertained  the 
I'Testry  Association  in  the  city  of  Quebec,  to  the  railway  companies  for  privileges 
fTantcd,  to  the  press  for  numerous  courtesies,  to  the  governments  who  had  so  kindly 
inade  grants  in  support  of  the  work,  and  to  those  who  had  prepared  papers  for  the 
meeting. 

CoL.  LoGGiE. — would  like  to  say  that  there  is  something  that  I  forgot  to  tell  you 
^Hterday  when  I  was  reading  my  paper,  and  that  is  that  the  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick has  passed  legislation  to  form  a  provincial  park,  or  forest  reserve.  This  park 
mtains  nine  hundred  square  miles  of  territory.  The  Act  provided  that  it  be  pro- 
claimed by  Order  in  Council,  and  the  government  chose  a  particular  park,  but  they 
have  never  been  able  to  lay  it  off  yet.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  this  association  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Premier  to  the  fact  that  it  would  be  well  to  deal  with  this 
matter.  We  could  comprise  it  in  a  resolution,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  very  much 
out  of  place  now,  seeing  that  we  are  dealing  with  forest  reserves. 
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The  CHAiRMAy. — ^Don't  you  think.  Col.  Loggie,,that  where  the  government  has 
passed  an  Act  declaring  its  intention  to  do  something,  which  can  be  done  by  Order  in 
Council,  that  it  would  be  scarcely  the  thing  for  us  to  force  immediate  action  upon  them? 
I  have  no  objection  to  a  resolution  being  passed  as  you  suggest,  but  it  just  occurs  to  me 
that  if  they  have  passed  an  Act  which  gives  them  authority  to  do  certain  things,  that 
they  will  do  them  in  their  own  good  time.  There  may  be  some  difficulty  in  selecting  the 
area,  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge. 

I  am  not  anxious  that  this  association  should  assume  any  more  than  the  government 
of  the  province. 

Col.  Loqoie. — The  Act  was  passed  two  years  ago,  and  all  that  time  has  elapsed. 
The  thing  has  probably  gone  out  of  their  minds  altogether. 

The  Chairman. — ^Do  you  think  that  this  will  bring  it  to  their  minds? 

Dr.  Clark, — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  association  to  pre- 
tend to  adviae  the  government  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  unless  the  'facts  were  fully  laid 
before  us. 

Mr.  Chown. — Several  gentlemen  have  suggested  to  me  that  no  matter  of  greater 
importance  has  come  before  this  meeting  than  the  one  to  which  I  referred  a  few  mo- 
ments ago.  In  order  that  it  may  be  brought  properly  before  tiie  meeting,  I  have  drafted 
a  resolution,  which  I  think  will  not  meet  with  any  very  serious  opposition. 

I  therefore  beg  to  move  the  following  resolution,  which  is  seconded  b:^Mr.  Craig:— 

•  '  That  in  view  of  the  very  serious  results  in  different  sftates  through  heavy  taxation 
on  forest  acreage,  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  respectfully  urge  upon  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  that  revenue  from  forest  lands  be  so  far  as  possible  raised  by  stumpage 
dues  rather  than  rentals.' 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  allow  us  to  discuss  this  matter  now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  a  great  many  of  us  feel  that  a  resolution  of  this  kind  would,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  forest,  in  the  Dominion,  perhaps  be  as  valuable  and  as  large  a  step  as  ve 
can  take. 

I  have  not  made  the  resolution  in  any  way  personal  to  British  Columbia,  or  to 
any  of  the  other  provinces.  It  is  simply  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  Canadian 
Forestry  Association  that  the  provinces  should  raise  their  revenues  from  stumpage 
dues,  and  from  the  sale  of  the  rights,  rather  than  have  high  rental,  which  led  to  the 
complete  clearing  of  the  land,  as  has  been  said  before. 

The  Chairman. — Before  that  resolution  is  put  to  the  meeting  I  want  to  say  that 
I  think  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  propose  a  resolution  at  this  time  that  is  so  far  reaching 
in  its  effects  as  this,  and  which  requires  so  much  thought  and  discussion,  and  which 
brings  this  association  into  antagonism  with  the  well  coa^iiJered  policy  of  the  different 
provinces.  Personally,  I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to  do  anjrthing  of  the  kind.  If 
the  question  is  going  to  oe  taken  up,  I  will  have  to  ask  somebody  to  take  the  chair, 
and  I  will  proceed  to  discuss  it. 
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I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to  take  up  a  resolution  so  broad  as  this  one  at  this 
fcour  of  the  day  (one  o'clock),  a  resolution  which  is  so  controversial  in  its  character, 
and  of  which  we  have  had  no  notice. 

Mr.  Chown. — I  do  not  want  to  appear  discourteous,  but  it  has  been  suggested  that 
perhaps  the  association  might  accept  it  as  a  notice  of  motion  for  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  association. 

The  Chairman.— There  is  no  necessity  of  giving  a  notice  of  motion. 

Mr.  Chown. — ^Well,  will  you  allow  me  to  make  it  as  a  notice  of  motion,  so  that  it 
inay  be  printed  in  the  minutes,  and  come  up  for  discussion  next  year? 

The  Chairman. — would  like  to  hear  from  the  gentlemen  from  British  Columbia 
>Q  this  question.  It  affects  them  more  than  anybody  else.  The  resolution  is  not 
oaetly  correct  as  it  now  stands.   There  is  no  taxation  on  timber  limits  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Ohowx. — said  *  in  other  states,'  and  I  had  the  State  of  Michigan  in  my 
mind. 

The  Chairman. — ^There  is  no  provincial  taxation  in  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  Jones. — lliere  is  under  certain  circumstances.   It  depends  upon  whether 
arc  according  to  grant  or  license.   The  license  gives  you  only  the  right  to  cut, 
ssdisnot  taxable.   But  a  great  deal  of  the  timber  there  is  cut  in  such  a  way  that  you 
^^e  to  buy  the  land,  aad  that  renders  you  liable  to  taxation. 

Tbe  Chairman. — That  is  private  property. 

Mr.  Jones. — ^Yes,  but  it  is  timber  land. 

Col.  LoGGiE. — ^I  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  us  to  postpone  the  discussion  of 
iis  matter  until  next  year.  It  is  a  very  important  subject,  and  we  have  not  the  time 
to  deal  with  it  as  it  should  be  dealt  with.  A  great  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  pro- 
^ces  are  raised  in  this  way.  As  my  information  now  stands  I  would  have  to  vote 
a^inst  the  motion  as  it  reads  at  present.  I  think,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better  to  post- 
pone it  till  next  year,  and  we  will  have  time  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  Recorder  Weir. — Perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  deal  with  it  as  Mr. 
^own  asks.  He  simply  asks,  as  I  understand  it,  that  it  be  placed  upon  the  minutes, 
ind  then  it  will  be  discussed  and  adopted  or  defeated  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 
During  the  interval  we  will  have  it  before  us  in  order  that  we  may  study  it,  and  when 
*je  time  comes  we  will  be  prepared  to  discuss  it  in  a  full  and  proper  manner. 

The  Chairman. — So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned  I  would  rather  that  it  did 
iwt  go  upon  the  minutes  as  a  notice  of  motion.  Why  cannot  we  deal  with  it  the  same 
a-  any  other  resolution? 

3^r.  BosTOCK. — ^Perhaps  the  mover  and  seconder,  seeing  the  view  that  is  being 
taken  of  the  matter,  would  withdraw  the  motion  before  getting  an  expression  of 
cpinion  from  the  association. 
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I  think  the  position  taken  by  our  chairman  is  a  very  wise  one,  and  that  the  asso- 
ciation should  confine  itself  as  far  as  possible  to  principles,  leaving  the  details  to  those 
who  are  concerned. 

If  we  keep  to  those  lines  we  are  pretty  safe,  and  the  influence  of  the  association 
will  be  increased  rather  than  diminished.  If  we  persist  in  this  we  might  get  ourselves 
into  bad  odor  with  some  of  the  provincial  governments. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  mover  that  if  he  were  to  withdraw  his  motion  after  having 
it  specially  before  the  meeting  his  purpose  would  be  attained. 

Mr.  Stewart. — ^I  think  the  object  of  the  mover  has  been  attained,  so  far  as  having 
it  before  the  meeting  is  concerned.   This  discussion  will  appear  in  the  minutes. 

Mr.  Chown. — Although  we  should  not  be  too  fearful,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
fact  that  some  people  rush  in  where  others  are  wise. 

I  do  not  see  that  it  can  do  any  harm  to  take  this  as  a  notice  of  motion.  It  does 
not  commit  the  association  to  anything  till  it  is  adopted.  If  it  should  be  refused  then 
we  shall  have  had  the  opinion  of  the  Forestry  Association  on  the  subject. 

I  am  not  so  formidable  a  person  that  anybody  will  l)e  influenced  by  the  fact  tlu: 
I  gave  a  notice  of  motion  of  what  I  considered  to  be  the  proper  thing  for  us  to  do. 

Mr.  Price. — I  heartily  endorse  the  action  of  our  president  in  asking  that  this 
motion  be  not  put  before  the  association  now,  because  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  at  the  | 
next  meeting  when  it  comes  up,  that  it  will  be  time  enoug;h  for  us  to  deal  with  it  then. 

I  think  it  is  undesirable  to  bring  in  any  element  that  might  produce  a  conflict 
of  opinion  during  the  year. 

The  matter  cannot  be  settled  at  this  meeting,  and  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  it  ap- 
pearing that  we  dealt  with  it  at  all,  unless  we  are  in  a  position  to  discuss  it  properly 
and  intelligently. 

Another  thing,  I  do  not  generally  believe  in  notices  of  motions.  I  think  that  they 
are  an  undesirable  thing  for  sieveral  reasons. 

I  therefore  hope  that  the  mover  will  not  persist  with  his  motion  at  this  time. 

Dr.  SoHEN(3K. — Not  being  a  Canadian,  I  am  perhaps  not  entitled  to  an  opinion 
in  this  discussion.  In  addition,  I  must  confess  to  be  insufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  detail  of  the  system  of  ground  rents,  of  which  I  have  merely  a  reading  knowledge. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  must  deal  with  prin- 
ciples only.  Now,  if  there  is  a  principle  imderlying  the  idea  of  conservative  forestry, 
i  c  is  certainly  that  of  '  the  conservative  conduct  of  a  remunerative  business.' 

As  a  business,  forestry  depends,  like  all  other  industries,  largely  upon  the  ratel 
of  annual  taxation.  The  government  can  raise  an  industry  by  taxation  or  can  kill  it; 
by  taxation;  encouraging  it  by  low  taxation,  or  desti'oying  it  by  heavy  taxatioii.  A3 
far  as  I  can  see,  the  ground  rents  rest  on  the  timber  limits  in  exactly  the  same  man- 
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ner  in  wiiich  tiie  taxes  rest  on  the  timber  land  in  fee  simple  south  of  the  international 
boundary  linei 

If  a  legislature  wants  to  dig  tSie  grave  of  conservative  forestry,  it  can  do  so  by 
charging  it  with  heavy  taxation  (or  ground  rent),  or  by  refusing  it  protection  from 
unjust  assessment,  emanating  from  a  short-eighted  political  attitude. 

In  the  lake  states  the  forest  has  been  killed,  in  many  a  case  not  by  the  lumber- 
man, but  by  high  taxation. 

The  United  States  have  propagated  their  industries  during  the  last  25  years,  more 
or  leas  artificially,  by  paternal  taxation.  I  refer  to  the  indirect  taxation,  consisting 
of  high  customs  duties  on  importations  competing  with  home  production. 

Undesirable  industries — ^for  instance,  the  liquor  induBtry— may  be  restricted,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  high  taxation.  Similarly,  we  can  down  conservative  forestry  for 
c^er  by  imposing  on  the  forest  a  rate  of  taxation  (or  ground  rents,  the  result  being 
^  same)  which  the  forestry  business  cannot  endure. 

It  can  be  readily  proven  that  the  £nal  gross  revenue  obtainable  from  conservative 
forestry  is  oQ&et  by  the  counter  action  of  heavy  annual  fees  (taxes  or  ground  rents), 
Bccomnlating  at  a  compound  rate  of  interest,  like  the  premium  in  a  life  insurance. 

It  seems  to  xne  that  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  cannot  avoid  for  any 
of  time  to  touch  the  sore  spot  of  ground  rents,  one  of  the  most  vital  interests 
<ff  {oKBtry  being  involved  in  the  problem.  Not  knowing  whether  it  is  wise,  from 
the  political  standpoint,  to  force  the  problem  to  the  front  to^ay  it  might  be  as  well  to 

further  discussion  until  our  next  meeting. 

The  CHAmMAK. — will  be  quite  ready  to  discuss  the  question  at  the  proper  time, 
ted  in  the  proper  place.  This  resolution  is  of  so  controversial  a  character  that  we 
«odd  not  possibly  pass  it  without  a  very  long  discussion.  If  we  are  to  dispose  of  this 
^Intion  now,  the  chances  are  that  we  will  have  to  abandon  the  excursion  whidi  has 
^  planned  for  lis. 

ITr.  Bbcorder  Wm. — ^It  is  not  so  serious  as  that,  Mr.  Ohairman.  Mr.  Chown  Is 
l^ared  to  accept  your  suggestion  that  the  controversy  involved  in  dealing  with  the 
solution  be  postponed  till  next  meeting.  He  simply  gives  notice  of  motion  that  the 
Batter  will  be  brought  up  then.  It  is  clearly  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  and  it  is 
evident  that  there  are  two  sides  to  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Chown  is  simply  exer- 
ifiing  his  constitutional  rights  in  offering  it  as  a  notice  of  motion,  to  come  up  at  the 
text  annual  meeting  for  discussion  and  disposaL  If  this  is  accepted  we  need  not 
Pend  any  more  tame  over  it. 

The  CHAmiCAH. — ^That  is  just  what  I  thought.  If  there  was  any  necessity  for 
^ring  a  notice  of  motion  in  order  to  have  it  before  the  next  meeting,  there  would  be 
l«olntely  no  doubt  of  his  right  to  make  it  as  a  notice  of  motion. 

Mr.  Chown. — ^Well,  I  would  ask  to  be  allowed  to  let  the  matter  drop,  and  have 
ke  motion  withdrawn* 
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Senator  Bostook. — There  is  ju£ft  one  thing  that  I  would  like  to  say  before  we 
adjourn,  and  that  is  would  this  association  take  into  consideration  the  advisability 
of  meeting  in  British  Columbia  next  year?  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  aaaisl- 
ance  to  the  forest  interests  of  that  section  of  tiie  country,  and  if  the  association  oo\i\&. 
see  its  way  to  coming  out  there  I  am  sure  that  not  only  the  x>eople  but  the  lumbering 
interests  as  well  will  tender  them  a  very  hearty  welcome  to  the  province. 

We  have  big  reserves  out  there,  and  some  big  trees,  and  it  may  be  interesting  for 
tfome  of  the  members  to  see  things  as  big,  and  bigger,  than  thoy  have  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  I  might  also  say  that  we  have  some  big  £sh  there. 

Without  detaining  you  longer,  I  would  be  very  glad  if  the  association  oould  ar- 
range to  meet  in  British  Columbia  next  year. 

Mr.  Stewart. — ^Until  we  know  definitely  what  shape  this  Ottawa  meeting  is  going 
to  assume  I  think  that  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  for  us  to  leave  the  matter  of  the 
selection  of  a  place  for  the  next  annual  meeting  open.  Leave  it  in  the  hands  of  ihe 
executive.  At  the  present  time  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  where  we  should  hold 
it.  If  we  are  to  meet  in  Ottawa  it  might  change  our  ideas  and  plans.  I  think  under 
the  circumstances  that  we  had  better  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  executive 
I  think  we  can  trust  them  to  do  what  is  right. 

The  Ohaibmanw — I  would  suggest  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  that  the  question 
of  the  place  of  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  association  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
board  of  directors,  and  if  they  find  that  the  proposed  conference  at  Ottawa  does  not 
interfere  with  the  annual  meeting,  that  they  endeavour  to  arrange  it  so  that  British 
Columbia  be  considered  when  they  are  making  tiie  selection  of  the  place. 

Senator  Bostook. — would  be  very  pleased  to  leave  it  in  that  way. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned  till  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening. 


The  session  being  called  to  order  at  ten-fifteen  p.m.  by  the  president,  Mr.  Aubrey 
White,  the  election  of  officers  was  proceeded  with,  and  resulted  as  follows : — 

Patbon— His  Excellency  the  Governor  General. 
Honorary  President — Aubrey  White,  Toronto,  Ont. 


J.  R.  Booth,  Ottawa,  Ont. ;  Hiram  Robinson,  Ottawa,  Ont. ;  Consignor  Laflamroe. 
Quebec,  P.Q.;  Wm.  Saunders,  LL.D.,  Ottawa,  Ont.;  Thos.  Southworth,  Toronto,  Out,; 
H.  M.  Price,  Quebec,  P.Q.:  Dr.  Robt.  Bell,  Ottawa  Ont. 


ELEOTION  OP  OFFICERS. 


President — ^E.  G.  Joly  de  Lotbini^re,  Quebec,  Que. 
Vice-President — 'E.  Stewart,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Secretart-Q'reasurer— R  H.  Campbell,  Ottawa,  Ont 
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VI0E-PRE8IDENTS  FOB  THE  PBOVINOES. 


At  a  subeequent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  the  following  Provincial  yice- 
Presidents  weHB  appointed : — 

Bevd.  A.  E.  Burke  Alberton,  P.E.I.;  Hon.  J.  W.  Longley,  Halifax,  N.S.;  Hii 
Honour  J.  B.  Snowball,  Chatham,  N.B. ;  Hon.  S.  N.  Parent,  Quebec,  P.Q. ;  His  Honoui 
the  Lieatenant  Governor  of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  Man.;  His  Honour  A.  E.  Forget 
Segixta,  Afisa. ;  Wm.  Pearce,  Calgary,  Alta. ;  F.  D.  Wilson,  Ft.  Vermilion,  Atha. ;  Hon 
£L  Bostock,  Monte  Creek,  B.C.;  Hon.  J.  H.  Agnew,  Winnipeg,  Man.;  Hon.  Nelsoi 
^fiouteitli,  Toronto,  Ont 

On  Friday  afternoon  a  pleasant  trip  to  Montmorency  falls  was  taken,  througl 
tibe  kindness  of  the  Quebec  members,  and  was  tiioroughly  enjoyed  by  all. 

In  the  €fvening  a  session  was  held  in  Morrin  College  Hall.  An  interesting  descrip- 
tioxx  of  *  A  Forest  SchooV  illustrated  by  a  number  of  views  of  eftudents  at  work  ii 
tb^  forest,  was  given  by  Mr.  W.  H.  F.  Addison,  of  the  Yale  Forest  School.  This  wai 

followed  by  an  illustrated  lecture  on  *  The  Forest  as  a  National  Resource,*  by  Dr 

JndBon  F.  Olark,  Forester,  Ontario  Bureau  of  Forestry. 

On  Thursday  evening  a  banquet  was  tendered  to  the  visiters  by  the  Quebec  mem 
bers  of  the  Forestry  Association.    The  splendid  character  of  tiie  hospitelity  of  th< 
fiXj  of  Quebec  was  shown  on  this  occasion,  and  elicited  Ihe  strongest  expressions  oi 
qpieeiiition  on  the  part  of  the  guests.   Brilliant  speeches  were  made  in  response  U 
As  Tsrious  toasts,  and  special  reference  may  be  made  to  that  of  Monsignoi 
JCKflamme.    Speaking  in  reply  to  the  teast  of  the  Educational  Institutions,  Mon- 
mgnar  Z«aflanmie,  referring  to  a  paper  on  Forest  Insects  read  during  the  afternoon^ 
flsid  that  the  writer  bad  overlooked  tiiree  very  injurious  bugs,  namely,  Ignoratic 
cffmmunis,  Indiffereniia  generalia  and  Influentia  politica.  For  the  first  two  educatioi 
popular  agritation  are  the  remedies ;  for  the  last  the  Beverend  Abb6  had  no  specific 
to  offer.    He  urged  that  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  esteblishment  of  a  school  oi 
lanstry  in  Quebec,  or  for  the  sending  of  students  te  France  to  take  a  special  cours< 
at  the  forest  school  at  Nancy. 
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THE  FOREST  AS  A  NATIONAL  RESOURCE.  ' 
JuDSON  F.  Glare,  Phu  D., 
Forester  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

The  resources  of  any  nation  are  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  occupied, 
together  wil^  what  population  and  capital  it  may  have  or  may  he  able  to  attract 
Population  and  capital  may  increase  or  decrease,  may  be  imported  or  exported,  bat 
the  natural  resources  are  a  limited  quantity  not  capable  of  being  increased,  though 
through  mismanagement  they  may  be  decreased  and  even  destroyed. 

Countries  having  gTeat  natural  resourods  are  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  become  | 
great  and  prosperous,  for  there  is  ever  a  surplus  of  capital  and  labour  sedcing  oppor- 
tunity for  profitable  employment  in  the  development  and  utilization  of  natural  re- 
source wherever  it  may  bo  found. 

The  natural  resources  of  a  country  are  its  climate,  its  soil,  its  minerals  and  its 
fisheries.  The  climate  and.'  soil  together  furnish  the  conditions  for  its  agriculture  and 
its  forests.  The  agriculture  is  chiefly  concerned  with  problems  of  food  and  clothiiig, 
the  forest  with  the  problems  of  wood  and  water. 

The  forest  may  be  regarded  as  a  national  resource  as  fhe  source  of  supply  of 
several  raw  materials  which  are  altogether,  or  all  but  altogether,  necessary  for  mod^ 
modes  of  living.  Chief  among  these  materials  is  wood.  Second  only  to  its  import- 
ance as  a  producer  of  wood  is  the  function  of  the  forest  in  regulating  the  flow  of  the 
streams  to  prevent  on  the  one  hand  such  calamities  as  floods,  erosion,  and  silting,  and 
on  the  other  to  conserve  the  water  for  domestic  us^,  irrigation,  power,  and  navigation. 
The  forest  is  also  a  national  resource  in  its  benefio^t  e£^t  on  climate;  in  providing  | 
an  ideal  playground  for  all  the  people;  and  as  a  field  for  the  employment  of  capital 
and  labour,  in  which  respect  it  is  second  only  to  agriculture. 

In  a  new  country  containing  apparently  inexhaustible  forests  abounding  with 
streams  having  a  sustained  and  regular  flow,  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  the  produc- 
tion of  wood  and  the  conservation  of  water  should  at  first  demand  but  a  minor  con- 
sideration, if  indeed  they  be  considered  at  all,  while  pracftically  the  whole  attention 
and  effort  of  the  people  and  government  will  be  directed  to  the  deyelopment  of  the 
agriculture,  mining,  manufacturing  and  lumbering  industries  and  to  transportation 
problems. 

In  common  with  other  heavily  wooded  countries,  this  has  been  the  history  of 
Canada.  As  the  natui'al  supplies  of  wood  become  more  and  more  limited,  and  the 
effects  of  deforestation  more  and  more  evident  in  the  irregularity  of  stream  flow  and 
in  other  ways,  the  problems  of  forest  and  water  conservation  demand  ever  increasing 
interest  and  attention,  and  we  may  hope  that  the  place  of  the  forest  as  a  national 
resource  of  first  mai?nitude  will  be  finally  fully  appreciated.  May  that  day  come 
before  irreparable  injury  ib  done  to  the  forest  lands  of  Canada ! 

The  most  obvious  and  perhaps  the  most  important  function  served  by  a  forest  is 
that  of  supplying  raw  materials  for  the  industries  of  a  nation.  Wood  is  of  course  the 
chief  material  produced,  though  bark  for  tanning,  turpentine  and  allied  products,  and 
even  sugar  are  all  products  of  much  importance. 

Wood  has  ever  played  a  most  important  part  in  the  history  of  civilization.  In- 
deed, civilization  without  wood  is  almost  inconceivable.  Dr.  Fernow  has  well  said  that 
it  surrounds  us  either  as  a  convenience  or  a  necessity  from  the  cradle  to  the  grava 
We  are  rocked  ^n  wooden  cradles,  we  play  with  wooden  toys,  we  sit  on  wooden  chairs 
and  eat  from  wooden  tables;  we  are  instructed  by  reading  wooden  boolcs,  printed  with 
ink  made  from  wood,  entertained  by  wooden  musical  instruments,  and  at  last  are  laid 
away  in  a  wooden  box.   In  mining,  manufacturing  and  transporti^lion  wood  is  used 
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ttt  ev«eary  turn.  Eyery  hundred  tons  of  coal  require  two  tons  oi  wood  to  mine  it.  Eve 
poaxKl  of  iron,  every  ounce  of  gold  or  copper  requires  wood  to  mine  il,  wood  to  refi: 
it,  wood  to  transport  it. 

Not  only  do  civilized  countries  use  vast  quantities  of  wood,  but  they  are  ev 
ijicz^easing  their  consumption.  This  is,  I  think,  a  fact  not  generally  appreciated;  i 
<ieed,  -when  one  recalls  the  large  amount  of  substitution  of  wood  by  iron,  steel  ai 
eeznent  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  one  or  two  decades,  it  is  almost  ps 
belie£  that  the  consumption  of  wood  should  be  still  on  the  increase.  Yet  it  is  undoul 
e<ily  a.  fact.  There  is  no  civilized  country  in  the  world  whose  trade  statistics  are  wor 
ajiytliiTig  which  does  not  ihdicate  exactly  this  condition.  Indeed  there  is  little  dou 
Ymt  that  the  per  capita  consumption  of  wood  of  all  civilized  countries  materially  i 
creaaecl  during  the  decade  from  1890  to  1900,  a.  decade  characterized  by  great 
subst-itution  than  any  that  preceded  it,  and.  by  rapidly  advancing  prioos  of  wood  t 
world  over^  both  of  which  must  have  had  an  opposite  tendency. 

Great  Britain  may  be  taken  as  a  good  test  country  for  the  purpose  of  discoverii 
modem  tendencies  of  wood  consumption.  Her  statistics  are  compiled  with  great  caj 
and  v^olumes  of  materials  as  well  as  values  are  eyerywhere  available.  She  impoi 
practically  all  her  wood,  hence  all  kinds  of  wood  are  dear,  and  are  naturally  used  wi 
economy-  She  is  one  of  the  leading  nations  both  in  the  production  and  consumpti^ 
of  iron,  steel  and  cement.  Surely  here,  if  anywhere,  the  consumption  of  wood  w 
show  a  falling"  off  commensurate  with  the  increasing  price.  The  contrary  is  the  caj 
The  accompanying  diagram  (No.  1  on  the  right)  shows  the  total  imports  less  It" 
exports  of  he^wn,  sawn  and  split  woods  for  the  fifteen  years,  1886-1900.   It  will  be 


_^  ^^wlaM  No.  1. — Showing  on  the  right  the  imports  less  the  exports  of  the  United 
^J^^^T  T    .      -        .      «. 


--■i^fwm         hewn,  sawn  and  split  timbers  for  each  year  from  1886  to  1900.   The  same 
1^^^^*y|^I^QWP  on  tne  left  reduced  to  a  per  capita  basis. 

xn-creaae  in  the  consumption  of  wood  during  these  fifteen  years  was  abo 
^^Ler  cent.    On  the  left  of  the  same  diagram  is  the  same  table  reduced  to  a  p 
^^^^Sl  ^^L»i» -  ^^^^  ^  noted  that  notwithstanding  the  increased  use  of  substitute 

advancing  prices,  the  average  man  increased  his  consumption  of  wood  abo 
Mnt  in  the  fifteen  years.   The  per  capita  consumption  of  cabinet  woods 


Vn  diagram  No.  2  (on  the  right)  increased  even  more  rapidly,  amounting 
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over  one  hundred  per  cent  during  the  period;  but  all  other  increases  are  eclipsed  by 
that  of  the  consumption  of  wood  pulp  (diagram  No.  2  on  the  left),  which  increased 
from  nine  and  one-half  pounds  per  capita  in  1886  to  thirty-nine  pounds  in  1900,  an 
increase  of  over  SOO  per  cent 


DiAGBAM  No.  2. — Showing  on  the  right  the  per  capita  coniiumption  of  cabinet  woods 
in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  years  188B-1900,  and  on  the  left  the  consumption  of  wood 
pulp  during  the  same  period. 

The  same  tendency  is  shown  by  Germany  and  other  European  countries.  The 
German  Empire,  with  twenty-four  per  cent  of  the  land  under  forest  and  practis- 
ing the  most  intensive  forest  management  in  the  world,  has  notwithstanding  a  greatly 
increased  production  of  wood  in  recent  years,  failed  utterly  to  keep  pace  with  her  in- 
creasing needs.  Up  to  1863  Germany  was  a  wood-exporting  country.  By  that  year 
her  growing  home  consumption  had  overtaken  her  production,  and  imports  and  exports 
equalled  each  other.  Since  then,  keeping  pace  with  the  development  of  her  modem 
industrial  life,  her  needs  for  wood  have  steadily  grown,  and  despite  her  increased 
production  her  imports  exceeded  her  exports  in  value  to  the  amount  of  $70,000,000 
in  1900,  and  the  unfavourable  balance  still  grows. 

Nearer  home  we  find  the  same  story,  but  with  even  greater  emphasis.  The  United 
States  per  capita  consumption  of  160  feet  board  measure  in  1850  has  tfteadily  grown 
from  decade  to  decade,  until  in  1900  it  reached  460  feet.  The  total  consumption  has 
grown  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  (see  diagram  No.  3),  for  the  increase  of  population 
has  been  very  great.  In  1850  between  three  and  four  billion  feet  supplied  the  needs 
of  the  nation,  and  in  1900  it  required  more  than  thirty-five  billion  feet.  The  rapidly 
advancing  prices  of  the  last  decade,  aggregating  fully,  one  hundred  per  cent,  have 
failed  to  materially  check  this  tremendous  consumption,  for  the  latest  statistics  indi- 
cate a  small  but  substantial  increase  in  the  per  capita  consumption.  We  have  not 
sufficient  data  at  hand  to  determine  the  present  per  capita  consumption  in  Canada, 
but  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  tendency  is  similar  here  to  that  of  other  civilized 
nations. 

Not  less  noticeable  than  the  increasing  demand  for  timber  by  civilized  countries 
is  the  diminishing  of  the  supplies  of  such  kinds  and  qualities  as  are  most  generally 
useful,  and  nowhere  has  the  diminution  of  supplies  more  strongly  contrasted  with  in- 
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^jeaaiJ^        consumption  than  in  North  America.    Were  it  possible  to  limit  the 
cut  in  Nortii  America  to  a  volume  equivalent  to  the  annual  growth,  as  now 


Diagram  No.  3.— Showing  on  the  right  the  increase  in  the  total 
consumption  of  wood  in  the  United  States  by  decades  from  1850  to  1900. 
On  the  left  per  capita  consumption  is  given  for  the  same  period. 

obtains  quite  generally  in  Europe,  there  would  be  such  a  shortage  of  supplies  that 
not  only  would  exportation  become  impossible  but  prices  would  advance  to  previously 
nniieaTd  of  figures.  The  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  remaining  forests,  together  with 
their  devastation  by  fire,  will  soon  force  this  result,  and  the  most  of  us  will  live  to  see 
the  day  when  North  America  will  import  at  great  cofirt  a  poor  substitute  for  the  car- 
goes of  the  finest  timber  in  the  world  which  she  has  been  sending  to  foreign  lands  at 
practically  the  cost  of  cutting  and  transportation. 

The  conservation  of  water  for  useful  industrial  purposes  and  for  the  prevention 
cf  calamities  by  flooding  of  the  streams,  is  a  function  of  the  forest  which  is  second 
only  in  imiwrtanoe  to  that  of  wood  production.  The  keynote  of  worth  in  stream  flow, 
Thether  for  irrigation,  power,  navigation  or  domestic  use,  is  stLStained  flow.  Likewise 
*bf}  keynote  of  safety  from  floods,  erosion  or  silting  is  siLstained  flow,  and  the  forest  is 
rbe  great  and  almost  only  regulator  of  stream  flow. 

The  rainfall  of  any  country  returns  to  the  air  and  the  ocean  in  four  ways:  by 
evaporation  and  transpiration,  called  tiie  *  fly-off,'  and  by  surface  run-off  and  seepage 
run-off,  which  together  form  the  stream  flow. 

The  evaporation  and  transpiration  of  moisture  on  forested  areas  is  well  known 
to  be  mnch  less  in  temperate  climates  than  from  non-forested  areas.  The  less  that 
is  returned  to  the  air,  the  greater  the  amount  left  for  the  stream  flow.  The  greatest 
value  of  the  forest,  however,  is  in  decreasing  the  surface  run-off,  and  thereby  increaa- 
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ing  the  seepage  run-off,  by  which  latter  is  meant  that  portion  of  the  rainfall  wbicli 
enters  the  soil  and  reappears  at  lower  leveb  in  the  form  of  springs.  This  cheddog 
of  the  surface  run-off  is  due  to  the  rapidity  with  which  forest  soik  absorb  the  wateT 
as  it  falls,  the  ease  wi1ii  which  it  percolates  downward,  and  the  obetmction  presented 
to  quick  flow  over  the  surface  by  leaves,  twigs,  moss,  etc.,  giving  the  water  which 
does  not  at  once  enter  the  soil  more  time  to  penetrate  as  it  moves  slowly  towards 
lower  levels.  A  further  advantage  of  forest  cover  in  water  conservation  is  the  slow- 
ness with  which  the  snow  melts  in  the  evergre^  forest  as  compared  with  denude 
hillsides,  thus  preventing  disastrous  floods  in  early  spring  by  distributing-  the  flow 
from  the  melting  snow  over  weeks  instead  of  days  as  is  tiie  case  where  it  is  exposed 
to  tSie  full  glare  of  the  sun  and  the  sweep  of  warm  winds.  On  the  eastern  slope  of  tk 
I^ky  mountains  the  forest  cover  has  still  another  and  very  important  function  in 
checking  the  sweep  of  the  dry  Chinook  winds,  which  evaporate  the  snow  so  quickly 
on  exposed  areas.  It  has  been  found  that  the  rate  of  evaporation  from  snow  surfaces 
under  these  conditions  is  at  least  several  times  as  rapid  as  that  from  a  water  surface 
under  similar  circumstances.  A  snow  fall  of  a  foot  or  more  in  the  depth  may  entirely 
disappear  on  tibese  hillsides  where  the  forest  is  wanting,  in  two  or  three  days  without 
even  wetting  the  soil.  To  the  various  factors  which  have  been  mentioned  as  being 
of  value  in  the  forest  in  preventing  the  surface  run-off  and  thereby  increasing  the 
seepage  run-off  should  be  added  the  decaying  roots  found  in  every  forest  which  form 
canals  for  the  downward  percolation  of  the  waters  to  the  deeper  soil  layers,  abo  the 
protection  against  frost  in  l5ie  soil  provided  by  the  even  blanket  of  snow.  This 
frequent  absence  of  frost  in  forest  soils  enables  much  snow  water  to  sink  into  the  soil 
afi  it  melts  which  would  otherwise  be  forced  to  run  off  siiperficially. 

The  surface  run-off  or  flood  water  is  ever  a  danger  and  in  large  volume  is  ever  a 
curse.  The  seepage  run-off  or  spring  water  is,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  nature's  choiceet 
bleS8ing&  Having  once  entered  the  soil  the  seepage  waters  percolate  slowly  downward 
to  reappear  weeks  or  perhaps  months  afterward  at  lower  levels  in  the  form  of  pure 
spring  water,  which  must  ever  be  the  ideal  source  of  water  for  domestic  use.  The 
streamlets  from  the  springs  unite  lower  down  the  valleys  to  form  the  larger  streams, 
which  in  their  fall  over  cliffs  give  man  his  cheapest  power.  When  tiie  water  reaches 
the  plain  it  may  be  used  again,  this  time  to  double,  triple,  or  even  quadruple  the  crops 
of  the  farmer  by  irrigation.  Finally  the  residue  passes  to  the  rivers  and  gives  man 
his  cheapest  highway  for  transportation.  Truly  a  story*  of  blessings  is  the  story  of  the 
water  from  the  forested  mountains. 

In  most  cases  the  first  step  towards  the  conversion  of  forest  clad  hillsides  to  de- 
luded slopes  with  the  corresponding  conversion  of  the  steady-flowing  niountain  stream 
to  a  torrent  when  the  snow  is  melting  or  the  rain  falling  and  to  a  dry  bed  when  there 
is  neither  melting  snow  nor  falling  rain,  is  lumbering. 

Logging  may  be  conducted  so  as  to  be  ruinous  to  a  forest  or  it  may  be  merely  in- 
jurious or  it  may  be  beneficial.  It  all  depends  on  how  it  is  done  and  what  happens  after 
wards.  Unfortunately  a  combination  of  destructive  lumbering  and  its  all  but  certainly 
following  slash  fires  has  proven  so  disastrous  to  North  American  forests  that  the 
popular  mind  has  come  to  associate  lumbering  an  necessarily  an  evil  to  the  forest  hs 
commonly  practised  it  has  been  and  is  exceedingly  detrimental  to  both  future  wood 
production  and  water  conservation.  In  America  the  absence  of  a  market  for  the  debris 
left  by  the  logger  is  much  the  greatest  hinderance  to  ideal  methods  of  forest  manage- 
ment. It  is  fortunately  not  an  insurmountable  obstacle  and  in  many  cases  the  value 
of  the  forest  product  is  already  such  as  to  bring  a  practical  solution  within  reach  and 
the  inevitable  advance  in  stumpage  values  will  in  the  near  future  make  it  universally 
applicable.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  white  pine  forests  of  Canada  should  not  be 
logged  so  as  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  stand  by  the  removal  of  all  mature  and 
over-mature  timber,  and  that  without  endangering  the  forest,  for  values  are  such  tihat 
the  government  can  well  afford  to  pay  twenty-five  cents  to  bum  the  debris  caused  by 
cutting  a  thousand  of  logs  which  is  worth  from  four  to  seven  dollars  on  the  stump. 
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During  tbe  last  year  the  debris  from  loggiBg  some  twenly-fiye  million  feet  cut  in  a 
Minnesota  pinery  has  been  sucoeBsf ully  burned  when  conditions  were  favourable  for  a 
safe  bumisif  with  all  the  care  neoeseary  to  safeguard  the  seed  trees  left  standingf  and 
the  TDunger  trees  which  were  already  on  the  ground,  but  which  were  not  sufficiently 
mUue  to  be  removed.  The  cost  of  this  brush  burning  was  about  fifteen  cents  per 
thooaand  of  the  timber  cut.  In  some  cases  where  the  weather  was  too  dry  to  do  the 
burning  as  the  logging  proceeded,  and  it  was  on  that  account  necessary  to  make  a 
Gecond  operation  of  it,  the  cost  was  somewhat  more,  but  in  no  case  exceeded  twenty- 
five  cents  per  thousand.  The  lumberman  who  had  charge  of  the  brush  burning  told 
me  that  if  he  were  open  for  an  engagement  he  would  be  glad  to  take  a  contract  to  bum 
the  brush  in  any  Canadian  pinery  cutting  eight  thousand  per  acre  at  twenty-five  cents 
per  thousand.  The  most  important  feature  of  brush  burning  after  lumbering  is  the 
safe^  it  gives  the  forest  from  accidental  burning  later.  A  second  and  very  great 
advantage  is  that  a  slight  burning  off  of  the  moss  and  needles  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
makes  conditions  very  much  more  favourable  for  the  pine  seeds  to  make  a  ^  catch/  as 
the  farmers  say  of  their  clover.  It  has  been  repeatedly  found  that  a  very  much  more 
cbnndant  catch  of  pine  seedlings  is  to  be  found  on  areas  having  the  surface  burned  over 
than  where  no  fire  has  run.  This  is  because  the  pine  seed  on  germination  has  less  dif- 
Mty  in  reaching  mineral  soil  and  thus  coming  in  touch  with  permanent  moisture. 
That  the  absence  of  tree  tops  and  brush  piles  on  the  ground  gives  the  seedlings  a  better 
chance  to  develop  after  th^  are  once  rooted  is  of  course  self  evident.'  There  are  two 
features  of  this  appearance  of  fire  as  a  friend  of  the  forest  which  will  bear  emphasiz- 
ing. The  utmost  care  must  be  taken  to  bum  only  when  the  soil  itself  is  wet,  that  is. 
It  a  time  when  the  burning  may  be  controlled,  and  in  the  second  place  we  should  not 
ioTiget  that  the  operation  is  for  lie  benefit  of  the  future  forest,  henoe  the  cost  should  be 
We  not  by  tibe  lumberman  whose  interest  is  only  temporary,  but  by  the  state  which 
nils:  look  upon  it  as  an  investment  which  will  return  with  large  dividends  when  the 
crop  which  it  saves  or  helps  to  Reproduce  will  have  become  ready  for  the  axe. 
h  is  of  course  self  evident  that  the  practicability  of  such  a  forestry  measure  for  any 
firen  locality  will  depend  on  local  conditions,  more  particularly  on  the  value  of  the 
stonqnge  on  tlie  tract  concerned. 

While  there  are  many  instances  in  North  American  forests  where  fire  has  through 
accidentally  favour€d)le  circumstances  proven  a  friend  to  the  forest,  there  are  pro- 
l^blj  a  hundred  times  as  many  cases  on  ten  thousand  times  as  many  acres  where  it 
proven  a  terrible  foe.  Although  most  of  our  forest  fires  follow  the  lumberman 
ind  are  a  direct  result  of  the  condition  he  brings  about  in  the  woods,  they  are  by  no 
Dieans  all  chargeable  to  this  account.  There  are  in  our  northern  coniferous  forests 
^ast  areas  which  have  been  burned  over  where  no  lumberman  has  ever  swung  an  axe. 
These  fires  are  in  most  cases  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  Indians  and  to  lightning, 
though  not  a  few  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  white  man  who  hfis  made  his  way  through 
these  forests  as  surveyor,  explorer,  hunter,  or  tourist. 

Fire  in  the  forest  is  alike  the  greatest  enemy  of  wood  production  and  water  con- 
servation. Light  surface  fires  are  not  uncommon  in  pineries,  especially  in  the  South, 
vrhich  do  no  harm  to  the  large  timber  but  which  destroy  all  small  trees  and  seedlings, 
and  by  burning  the  litter  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  do  a  temporary  injury  to  the 
•oil  both  as  regards  its  fertility  and  water  holding  capacity.  More  severe  fires  fre- 
quently kill  all  the  standing  timber  although  it  is  exceptional  for  the  large  trees  to  be 
90  completely  destroyed  as  to  be  worthless  for  lumber  if  cut  within  a  year.  This, 
however,  sometimes  happens,  the  very  trunks  of  the  large  trees  being  burned.  Over 
nmch  the  laT;ger  part  of  our  northern  woodlands  the  soil  contains  a  very  large  propor-r 
tion  of  organic  matter.  Should  the  fire  occur  during  a  prolonged  drought  the  soil 
itself  may  and  often  does  bum  clear  to  the  rock  beneath.  Subsequent  rains  wash  the 
lah  and  the  remaining  residue  of  mineral  soil  into  the  crevices  or  carry  it  quickly 
down  the  slopes  leaving  the  rock  bare. 

The  forest  may  quickly  recover  from  the  destruction  of  the  undergrowth  if  the 
old  trees  still  live,  for  a  reseeding  will*presently  follow.   The  destruction  of  the  young 
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trees  by  ihe  after  lumbering  fire  may  on  the  other  hand  mean  the  laying  waste  of  the 
tract  for  a  long  time,  for  in  the  absence  of  seed  trees  of  the  desirable  species  the 
ground  can  only  become  occupied  by  weeds  and  such  inferior  trees  as  birch  and  poplar, 
which  on  account  of  the  lightness  of  the  seeds  may  b©  blown  in  from  great  distances. 
The  destruction  of  the  small  trees  and  seedlings  by  such  slash  fires  is  indeed  often  the 
ruination  of  what  was  once  a  valuable  forest  so  far  as  the  future  production  of  valua- 
ble timber  is  concerned.  •  The  destruction  of  the  soil  itself  is  of  course  much  tlie 
-greatest  possible  calamity,  for  not  only  does  it  remove  for  all  time  tha  possibility  of 
restoring  the  forest  but  it  brings  about  the  most  dangerous  possible  condition  as  re- 
gards stream  fiow.    The  rain  falling  on  such  a  soil-burned  area  mina  quickly  downward 
bearing  with  it  a  full  load  of  ash  and  silt.    Streamlet  unites  with  streamlet  to  form 
torrents  in  every  gully.  The  torrents  unite  to  form  floods  in  the  larger  valleys.  Beach- 
ing the  level  agricultural  lands  the  floods  spread  out  and  slack  the  speed  of  their 
waters  sufficiently  to  deposit  the  coarser  gravel  and  sand  as  they  flow  onward  ^eddug 
the  shortest  course  to  the  ocean.   Could  any  contrast  be  greater  than  that  of  a  moun- 
tain stream  before  and  after  the  destruction  of  the  forest  by  fire.  In  the  first  case  we 
have  the  spring  streams  flowing  i)erennially  from  that  unsurpassed  reservoir,  the  forest 
soil,  with  its  blessing  of  pure  water,  and  steady  flow  for  domestic  use,  for  power,  for 
irrigation,  and  for  navigation.    The  forest  destroyed,  the  streams  become  torrents 
during  rainfe  which  rushing  valleyward  loaded  with  silt  and  debris  from  the  steeper 
slopes,  may  becOme  agents  of  destruction  or  irresistible  power.  This  destructive  power 
is  shown  by  the  carrying  away  of  bridges,  homes,  and  even  whole  villages ;  in  the  silt- 
ing over  of  the  agricultural  lands  of  the  valleys  often  making  them  entirely  worthless, 
fend  in  the  filling  up  of  the  river  and  harbour  channels  by  the  deposit,  as  the  flood 
finally  slows  down,  of  the  finer  particles  of  their  soil  load  robbed  from  the  mountain 
side. 

Just  a  little  over  a  century  ago,  the  French  people  under  the  influence  and  mis- 
application of  Adam  Smith's  teachings  r^arding  ownership  of  property,  divided  up 
much  forest  property  which  had  been  formerly  held  by  the  state.  As  private  owners 
are  always  prone  to  do,  the  new  proprietors  proceeded  to  lumber  their  little  holdings. 
This  lumbering  with  its  following  fires  destroyed  the  forest  of  about  a  millions  acrw 
in  twenty  mountain  compartments  in  the  Alps,  Cevennes,  and  Pyrenees.  The  denuda- 
tion of  the  million  acres  caused  the  destruction  of  some  eight  million  acres  of  once  fer- 
tile soil  in  the  valleys  by  erosion  and  silting,  whole  communities  becoming  impo- 
verished. The  French  government  has  since  spent  $20,000,000  in  reforesting  the  de- 
nuded mountain  slopes,  but  so  great  has  the  injury  been  from  the  erosion  of  the  soil 
that  it  is  estimated  that  $30,000,000  more  will  be  required  to  complete  the  task. 


From  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  functions  of  the  forest  it  will  be  evident 
that  the  state  which  has  in  its  care  the  interest  of  all  the  people  and  of  future  genera- 
tions as  well  as  present  populations  is  logically  the  only  rightful  owner  of  large  areas 
ol  non-agricultural  lands.  Private  ownership  always  means  utilization  for  private 
advantage.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  only  interest  the  private  owner  has  is 
tiiat  of  financial  profit  and  in  most  cases  it  is  desired  that  the  returns  be  realized  at 
an  early  day.  Even  when  private  forest  properties  are  managed  conservatively  there 
is  in  America  practically  no  guarantee  that  should  the  property  pass  to  heirs  or  the 
personnel  of  the  ownership  change  in  other  ways  that  the  conservative  policy  would 
be  continued.  This,  however,  is  not  the  most  important  feature.  Private  ownership, 
meaning  as  it  does,  that  private  and  local  interests  only  will  be  consulted  in  matters 
of  policy,  it  follows  that  a  forest  which  may  be  of  liie  utmost  importance  in  con- 
serving the  water  supply  of  a  city,  or  of  an  area  requiring  water  for  irrigation,  or  some 
power  plant,  may  nevertheless  be  exploited  as  the  immediate  interest  of  tiie  private 
owner  dictates  wholly  without  regard  to  the  injury  inflicted  on  industries  at  lower 
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points  in  the  drainage  area  by  the  disturbaneee  of  the  water  stagea,  or  the  destruction 
tlffit  may  be  wrought  by  floods  as  a  direct  result  of  the  denudation  of  the  hiOsidies. 
The  same  line  of  reasoning  applies  to  climate.  What  possible  interest  has  a  capitalist 
resuiing  in  Toronto  or  New  York  in  maintaining  a  favourably  humid  atmosphere  in 
Xew  Ontario  or  British  Columbia?  In  this  connection  might  also  be  mentioned  the 
Tabe  of  the  forest  as  a  playground,  as  such  it  is  admittedly  unexcelled.  In  private 
liands,  however,  it  is  all  too  common,  that  the  area  is  fenced  about  and  warning  notices 
by  the  score  posted  to  warn  the  seeker  after  health  and  recreation  that  '  trespassers 
will  be  prosecuted.' 

The  time  element  in  the  maturing  of  a  forest  crop  is  an  exceeding  great  barrier 
to  private  forest  management.  There  is  no  line  of  business  in  which  men  ordinarily 
engage  which  requires  the  looking  forward  for  more  than  a  decade  or  at  least  two 
liecades.  Wood  growing,  however,  requires  the  constant  planning  in  advance  for  60, 
^,  100,  and  even  more  than  100  years.  So  great  indeed  is  this  influence  of  the  long 
time  element  on  the  business  of  wood  growing  that  the  great  law  of  supply  and  demand 
"5  paralyzed.  To  illustrate :  If  the  demand  for  wheat  increases  in  relation  to  the 
aviikble  supply,  the  price  rises,  the  farmers  sow  a  larger  acreage  and  presently  the 
^Bcreased  demand  has  resulted  in  an  increased  supply.  The  same  is  true  of  prac- 
tically every  commodity  which  may  be  reproduced  or  even  mined,  except  wood.  The 
temand  for  wood  has  steadily  risen  during  the  last  century.  The  prices  notwithstand- 
icg  large  natural  supplies  have  steadily  risen,  and  during  the  last  decade  as  exhaus- 
t:on  of  supplies  is  seen  in  the  distance  have  very  rapidly  risen.  This  rise  in  price 
j»8  not  yet  resulted  in  an  increased  production  of  wood  nor  will  it — ^judging  from  the 
flistoTT  of  nations^ — ever  appreciably  increase  the  production  until  the  evils  of  a  wood 
famine  have  been  long  felt.  On  the  contrary,  although  increased  Semand  means  in- 
creaaed  prices,  increased  prices  means  increased  luirvesting.  Increased  harvesting 
in  North  America  that  larger  areas  be  cut  over  and  cut  more  closely.  This  on 
i^mi  of  the  greater  amount  of  debris  leaves  the  forest  in  much  worse  condition 
^■'r  the  all  but  inevitable  fire,  and  as  a  net  result  of  the  greater  demand  under  private 
c'^ierahip  we  have  decreased  production. 

The  fire  problem  is  essentially  an  educational  problem.   The  stringent  regulations 
^iich  are  not  only  desirable  but  absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  forest  must 
uniform  on  adjoining  areas  and  must  be  at  least  moderately  uniformly  enforced. 
Ideal  legulations  for  the  protection  of  the  forest  from  fire  strictly  enforced  here  and 
*  J^p?  by  a  few  wise  owners  would  lead  to  resentment  and  very  probably  reprisals  on  the 
part  of  the  careless,  while  the  same  regulations  enforced  uniformly  throughout  the 
<^'^lIlt^y  by  the  government  would  be  respected  and  presently  lead  to  a  much  more  in- 
':?eiit  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the  importance  of  protecting  the 
from  fire.  The  fact,  too,  that  the  influence  of  a  fire  on  an  area  is  by  no  means 
t'^nfined  to  that  area  (as  shown  by  the  relation  of  forest  and  stream  flow),  but  may  be 
f  f  the  utmost  importance  a  hundred  miles  from  the  point  when  the  fire  actually  oc- 
c  im-d  giv»  the  question  of  fire  protection  a  distinctly  public  relation. 

Perhaps  not  the  least  of  the  reasons  why  the  fee  simple  of  forest  lands  should  be 
ntiintd  by  the  state  is  the  fact  that  the  profits  of  holding  naturally  grown  timber  lands 
very  largely — ^almost  wholly — due  to  the  development  of  the  country  (a  national 
^ndition)  and  to  the  approaching  exhaustion  of  the  more  valuable  timber  forests  of 
Jje  'vorM  (an  international  condition)  and  are  thus  the  property  of  the  whole  people, 
^nd  as  such  are  more  equitably  employed  in  reducing  taxation  than  in  swelling  the 
priraie  fcrtunes  of  speculators.  The  profits  in  holding  land©  for  a  rise  in  stumpage 
^ve  in  recent  years  been  very  great  There  are  probably  few  present  who  do  not  know 
C'f  partinilar  instances  of  forest  lands  having  doubled,  trebled  and  even  quadrupled  in 
^alue  during  the  last  ten  years.  This  increase  in  the  value  of  stumpage  is  not  alone 
Ja«  to  the  increase  in  demand  for  wood  products,  but  to  the  ending  of  the  long  period  of 
^^'^  giving  away  of  timber  lands  which  has  been  so  recklessly  practised  alike  by  the  vari- 
es states  and  hy  the  United  States  national  government,  and  the  dawning  of  a  day 
wben  the  great  bulk  of  the  available  timber  supplies  in  the  United  States  are  in  thp 
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hands  of  strong  financial  interests  which  can  afford  to  await  the  cleaning  out  of  ilie 
supplies  which  remain  in  less  far  sighted  hands.  The  *  unearned  increment/  as  Hei^ 
George  would  call  it,  will  yield  a  bountiful  harvest  for  those  who  have  been  wise  enou^ 
to  provide  themselvee  with  large  suppUes.  In  Canada  we  must  thank  our  fathers  for 
the  wisdom  shown  in  keeping  this  niiost  valuable  natural  asset  for  the  whole  people. 
It  is  our  duty  to  conserve  it  by  wise  utilization  and  transmit  it  unimpaired  to  the 
generations  who  follow  us. 


The  forest  resources  of  Canada  are  very  great.  Just  how  great  no  one  at  present 
can  know,  for  vast  areas  known  to  be  forested  are  as  yet  quite  unexplored.  It  wo\ild, 
of  oouree,  be  a  fatal  error  to  assume  that  they  are  inexhaustible.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  white  pine  in  Michigan  was  regarded  as  inexhaustible.  To-day  six  million  acres 
which  thirty  years  ago  carried  the  finest  white  pine  forest  in  the  world  have  been  aban- 
doned by  their  owners  for  taxes  and  lie  almost  wholly  waste,  a  man-made  desert,  the 
combined  result  of  a  reckless  use  of  the  axe  and  a  still  more  reckless  use  of  fire.  While 
it  is  very  improbable  that  any  considerable  body  of  men  hold  that  the  forests  of  Canada 
are  inexhaustible,  I  believe  that  not  a  few  over-estimate  the  national  forest  wealth. 
True,  we  have  some  hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  of  forest  lands.  Lands  which  on  ac- 
count of  their  non-agricultural  character  must,  or  at  least  should,  always  remain  undei 
forest  cover.  Such  an  area  is  almost  beyond  human  comprehension.  So,  too,  I  fear 
the  destruction  of  the  forest  by  fire  in  this  northern  vastness.  I  have  read  with  son^ 
care  the  stories  told  by  explorers,  surveyors  and  trappers  and  all  tell  a  tale  of  fores( 
destruction  by  fire  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  which,  if  the  total  could  be 
brought  together,  would  stagger  belief.  I  have  myself  made  a  somewhat  extended  trij 
beyond  the  height  of  land  in  northern  Ontario,  and  during  the  three  weeks'  travel  1 
did  not  see  a  square  mile  of  forest  which  did  not  show  traces  of  having  suffered  by  on( 
or  more  fires  during  the  last  160  years.  A  section  of  Banksian  pine,  cut  near  Malta 
gami,  on  the  western  border  of  the  Temagami  forest  reserve,  showed  positive  evidence 
of  having  suffered  from  severe  fire  four  times  within  the  last  66  years,  at  intervals  oi 
9,  13  and  42  years  respectively.  The  lesson  from  what  we  do  know  regarding  the  o<i 
currenee  of  fire  in  the  far  north  is  a  double  one,  viz.,  that  we  must  at  the  earliest  possj 
ble  moment  reach  the  Indians  in  that  country  and  do  whatever  may  be  done  to  educat 
them  to  use  greater  care  in  the  use  of  fire,  and  that  in  the  meantime  we  must  not  ban 
on  forest  resources  proportionate  to  forest  area  until  we  know  more  about  this  portid 
o£  our  asset  by  examination  at  first  hand. 

Should,  however,  the  injury  and  destruction  of  the  northern  forests  be  quite  a 
great  as  I  fear,  we  have  still  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  an  asset  in  our  woodlanJ 
which  if  conserved  by  wise  use  will  make  Canada  one  of  the  richest  of  the  natioiu 
In  considering  the  future  of  our  forests  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  note  thi 
we  have  for  our  nearest  and  most  accessible  neighbour  a  nation  which  now  consume 
more  than  half  the  sawn  lumber  produced  in  the  world.  This  nation  is  also  growin 
several  times  more  rapidly  than  any  other  civilized  country.  It  has  before  it  still  greats 
possibilities  of  wealth  and  growth  in  population.  The  Mississippi  valley  is  undoub 
edly  the  richest  valley  in  the  world  and  will  by  the  time  another  crop  of  trees  is  gro^ 
contain  fully  100,000,000  population.  The  forests  of  the  United  States  are  being  A 
cimated  more  rapidly  than  was  ever  before  witnessed  in  the  history  of  the  worl 
I  he  most  optimistic  predictions  state  that  the  present  supplies  can  scarcely  meet  tl 
l»resent  demand  for  more  than  sixty  years.  Bui  the  consumption  of  wood  increase 
ten  fold  during  the  last  sixty  years.  What  must  be  the  situation  if  it  should  increa 
five,  three  or  even  two  fold  during  the  next  sixty  years  ?  Beyond  a  doubt  a  pevoluti< 
with  regard  to  our  conventional  ideas  of  the  value  of  stumpage  lies  before  us.  It  h 
indeed  already  begun  and  events  are  moving  swiftly. 

But  while  we  in  Canada  should  take  a  careful  survey  of  the  broader  field  of  tl 
world's  markets  that  we  may  intelligently  hold  or  dispose  of  our  surplus  sto<:ks,  t 
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usnriiig  of  an  adequate  supply  of  timber  for  the  development  of  the  peeouroes  of  our 
own  ooimtTy  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  us.  We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a 
gmt  national  development.  Presently  millions  of  people  will  be  seeking  homes  in  the 
comparatively  treeless  plains  of  the  west,  and  aside-  from  the  character  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  future,  nothing  will  contribute  more  largely  to  our  national  advancement 
than  an  abundant  supply  of  timber. 

In  the  past  our  forest  management,  with  the  exception  of  somewhat  better  protec- 
tion from  fire  and  in  the  retaining  of  the  fee  simple  of  the  land  in  the  state,  has  not 
differed  materially  from  the  forest  management  that  has  devastated  the  forests  of  the 
United  States,  and  which  has  begrun  the  story  of  the  man-made  desert  in  our  own 
nortli  country.  Beoently  a  tremendous  step  in  advance  was  taken  in  the  adoption  of 
tbe  policy  of  placing  the  non-agricultural  lands  in  permanent  forest  reserves.  The 
£ezt  and  only  logical  step  will  be  to  train  men  in  practical  forest  management  that 
the  forests  on  these  lands  may  be  handled  so  as  to  yield  the  largest  possible  revenue 
iTi  perpetuity. 

The  possibilities  of  revenue  from  our  vast  heritage  are  very  great.  I  have  on 
ether  occasions  committed  myself  to  figures  on  this  proposition,  which  I  consider  to 
t<  reiy  coiiservative.  I  will  content  myself  to-night  by  saying  that  there  is  no  reason 
▼•by  under  a  system  of  rational  forest  management,  the  present  revenue  from  Cana- 
dian forest  lands  should  not  be  increased  manyfold,  not  only  without  injury,  but  with 
viud  Uf^fii  io  the  forest. 


Nothing  can  be  more  important  than  that  the  natural  resources  of  a  country  be 
«JD«ned  intact.   War,  folly,  or  unrighteousness  may  result  in  the  destruction  of  ac- 
coiaalated  wealth,  in  the  degradation  or  decimation  of  populations,  but  if  the  natural 
'^wea  of  the  country  be  unimpaired,  rehabilitation  will  be  but  a  matter  of  time. 
C^n  the  other  hand,  the  destruction  of  the  natural  resources  is  striking  at  the  very 
icnndations  of  prosperity,  and  sooner  or  later  will  transform  the  richest  lands  to 
P^fny.  To  illustrate :  Egypt  has  during  the  past  ten  thousand  years  been  repeatedly 
'^mtated  of  her  accumulated  wealth,  but  is  again  to-day  entering  upon  what  pro- 
^^ises  to  be  the  most  prosperous  period  of  her  long  and  checkered  career.   She  is  fully 
J«ooTering,  or  at  least  may  fully  recover  from  all  kinds  of  former  loss  because  her  one 
'jatiiral  resource — water  for  irrigation — has  remained  intact.  Germany — for  centuries 
^  battle-field  of  Europe — ^has  in  recent  years  become  more  populous  and  more  pros- 
r<Toa8  than  during  any  other  period  of  her  history,  notwithstanding  repeated  destruo- 
tm  of  property  and  decimation  of  population  in  former  times,  for  the  natural  re- 
^ocrces  of  the  country  remained  practically  intact. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  have  many  melancholy  examples  of  the  destruction 
■-•f  the  natural  resources.  Mesopotamia,  once  famed  as  the  most  fertile  country  in  the 
''>rfd,  in  which  Herodotus  said  that  the  grape  could  not  be  grown  because  of  the  ex- 
•^^^^iTe  humidity  of  the  climate,  is  now  a  weary  waste  of  sand  and  rock  incapable  of 
supporting  one  man  in  poverty  where  it  once  supported  a  hundred  in  comfort.  Pale^- 
'■•ne,  once  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  Sicily,  for  a  long  time  the  granary  of 
Roman  empire,  and  Greece,  are  also  excellent  examples  of  countries  which  were 
^tce  the  home  of  a  teeming  and  prosperous  population,  but  which  with  the  destnic- 
|.':n  of  their  forests  by  reckless  lumbering  and  fire  have  become  the  prey  to  erosion 
'7  wind  and  water,  and  are  to-day  mere  shadows  of  their  former  glory,  without  hope 
5f  ever  materially  bettering  their  conditions.  They  have  destroyed  their  soil  and 
^'^^r,  and  generations  yet  unborn  must  reap  the  fruits  of  an  ancient  folly. 

But  we  do  not  need  to  go  as  far  afield  to  find  the  man-made  desert.    There  are 
*tn8  of  thousands  of  acres  of  it  in  the  state  of  New  York,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Michi- 
gan, in  New  England,  in  California.   But  to  come  still  nearer  home,  there  are  tens 
thousands  of  acres  of  it  in  British  Columbia,  in  Quebec  and  in  my  own  province 
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o*f  ' Ontario,  particularly  in  the  Muskoka  region  and  along  the  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  Bui  it  is  yet  early  in  the  day,  Canada  is  yet  in  a  position  to  be  free 
from  the  curses  of  posterity  in  this  regard.!  The  wisdom  of  her  management  of  her 
f oi^t  lands  in  the  next  half  century  will  determine  for  ages  whether  she  was  or  wtu 
not  a  worthy  custodian  of  an  almost  unbounded  wealth. 

(The  illustrations  Nos.  1  to  14  in  this  report  were  supplied  by  kindness  of  Dr. 
Glaik  to  illustrate  his  lecture.  Owing  to  a  misunderstanding  the  plates  were  made 
full  size  and  had  to  be  distributed  through  the  report) 
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CANADIAN  FORESTRY  CONVENTION. 


The  Canadian  Forestry  Gonyention  called  by  the  Big^t  Honourable  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lfinrier,  Premier  of  Canada,  and  held  under  the  auspioes  of  the  Canadian  Forestry 
Aasociation,  was  opened  in  the  Railway  Committee  Boom,  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Ottawa,  at  1.0  a.m.,  on  Wednesday,  January  10,  1906. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
who  invited  His  Ezcellenqy  the  Oovemor  Qeneral  to  open  the  convention. 


Sir  Wilfrid  I^urier,  Ladits  and  Gentleme.i, — ^It  is  my  privilege  to  op?n  this  Forestry 
ConTention  which  has  met  on  the  invitation  of  the  Prime  Minister,  to  consider,  and 
before  it  is  too  late,  questions  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  future  well  being  of  the 
I>Qfminion.    I  do  not  propose  to  anticipate  with  more  than  a  very  few  remarks  of  my 
own  the  addresses  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  have  been  requested  to  place 
the  results  of  their  experience  and  their  counsels  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  form  the 
<qnnion  and  make  the  laws  of  the  Douunion.  I  will  only  say  that  although  my  experi- 
eooe  of  Canada  has  been  comparatively  short,  it  has  yet  been  sufficient  to  impress  upon 
me  the  urgent  desirability  of  focusing  the  best  brains  of  the  Dominion  on  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  what  shall  be  done  with  regard  to  our  forests  in  order  to  protect 
the  soil  on  which  the  maintenance  of  our  agricultural  prosperity  depends. 

I  have  myself  seen  in  India,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Greece  and  in  Italy,  extensive  tracts 
of  territory  once  inhabited  by  a  strenuous,  prosperous,  numerous  population,  and  now 
reduced  to  the  misery  of  a  barren  desolation  through  the  unregulated  deforestation  of 
their  lands  by  a  blind  and  selfish  generation  who  had  no  regard  for  posterity,  and  no 
eyes  for  anything  but  their  own  immediate  requirements. 

Gentlemen,  there  are  no  more  melancholy  reflections  than  those  suggested  by  the 
g^glit  of  a  country  once  rich  and  equipped  with  all  the  majesty  and  panoply  of  power, 
which  has  become  a  waste  and  a  stony  desert  through  the  reckless  improvidence  of  its 
own  people. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  convention  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  Dominion 
on  the  warning  which  these  and  other  countries  hold  out  to  us  as  the  practices  we  should 
eazefnlly  avoid,  if  Canada  is  to  realize  the  high  destiny  which  awaits  her,  or  which 
will  he  realized  if  this  generation  is  gifted  with  sufficient  foresight  and  self-control  to 
hnsband  the  resources  so  abundantly  lavished  upon  the  Dominion  by  a  bountiful  Provl- 
denoe. 

It  is  because  I  hope  that  this  convention  may  be  the  means  of  averting  from  every 
part  of  Canada  the  sad  fate  of  those  countries  to  which  I  have  referred  that  I  have 
gladly  complied  with  the  request  that  has  been  made  to  me  to  open  this  convention.  I 
ancerely  hope  that  the  results  which  will  flow  from  the  convention  he  has  called  will 
realise  the  hopes  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.   I  am  glad  to  see  so  many  here,  and  I  note 
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with  peculiar  satisfaction  the  presence  of  the  eminent  gentlemen  from  the  United 
States  who  have  come  here  in  a  spirit  of  fraternal  sympathy  and  co-operation  to  give 
the  great  help  of  their  assistance.  I  now,  with  great  pleasure,  declare  this  convention 
open. 


Your  Excellency,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — In  the  name  of  the  Canadian  Fores- 
try Association,  which  has  conceived  and  planned  this  conference,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  which  has  authorized  and  approved  of  it,  it 
is  my  privilege  and  my  pleasure  to  extend  to  you  all  a  most  hearty  greeting. 
Welcome  to  one;  welcome  to  all.  Especially  should  I  welcome,  even  after  the  words 
of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General,  the  representatives  of  the  American  Repub- 
lic who  are  present  with  us  on  this  occasion,  and  who  bring  to  us  the  benefit  of  their 
knowledge  and  experience.  Welcome  also  to  the  representatives  of  the  provincial 
governments  without  whose  aid  and  co-operation  our  efforts  could  never  have  the  full 
fruition  which  we  anticipate  from  them.  Welcome  also  to  the  representatives  of  the 
great  railway  companies  which  are  placed  in  a  position  to  give,  perhaps,  more  than 
auy  ether  class  of  the  community,  the  benefit  of  their  experience  and  knowledge  to  us. 
Welcome  also  to  the  representatives  of  the  great  lumbering  class,  who,  perhaps,  are 
more  interested  than  any  other  class  of  the  community  in  the  maintenance,  pre- 
servation and  protection  of  the  forests.  Welcome  to  the  university  men  whom  we  see 
before  us,  welcome  to  the  traders,  welcome  to  the  sportsmen,  welcome  to  all  classes  who 
are  present,  and  who  are  ready  to  contribute  of  their  time  and  of  their  money  to  the 
great  object  we  have  in  view,  and  which  is  an  object  of  primary  national  importance. 
The  large  attendance  which  I  see  before  me,  I  am  most  gratified  to  say,  exceeds  all 
the  expectations  that  we  had,  and  this  attendance,  large  as  it  is,  is  a  manifest  evidence 
that  the  Canadian  people  at  last — at  long  last,  realize  the  great  importance  of  all 
problems  connected  with  forestry. 

A  great  deal  of  harm  has  already  been  done,  harm,  which,  I  am  afraid,  in  many 
respects  cannot  be  recalled,  but  it  is  not  yet  too  late,  and  the  harm  which  we  know  has 
taken  place  is  and  ought  to  be  an  incentive  to  us  to  do  our  best  in  the  endeavour  to 
check  it  and  to  give  more  attention  to  forestry  problems.  Our  ancestors,  when  they 
ciune  to  this  continent,  found  it  an  unbroken  forest  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean  to  the  Mississippi  valley.  It  was  the  home  of  a  race  of  hunters  who  derived 
their  existence  chiefly  from  the  chase,  and  for  whom  therefore  the  forest  was  a  natural 
element.  It  was  the  object  of  our  ancestors  to  turn  this  land  into  a  fit  habitation  for  a 
race  of  agriculturists,  for  the  man  whose  civilization  ia  based  primarily  upon  agricul- 
ture. They  had  to  clear  their  homes  from  the  forest,  but  instead  of  attacking  the 
forest  with  care  and  tenderness  they  looked  upon  it  as  an  enemy  to  be  got  rid  of  with 
the  axe,  with  fire,  and  with  every  mode  of  destruction.  History  telU  na,  and  our  own 
experience  tells  us,  that  they  went  at  it  most  mercilessly.  The  forest  had  no  friends 
whatever,  because  to  clear  off  a  few  acres  of  land  they  would  set  fire  to  miles  tipon 
miles  of  the  noblest  trees  that  ever  lifted  their  lofty  heads  towards  the  heavens.  Thifl, 
at  one  time  or  other  went  on  in  every  part  of  the  continent,  and  even  at  this  very  day 
H  is  still  going  on  in  some  part  of  the  continent.    These  pioneers^ef  former  days,  as 
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tn^  pioneeis  of  these  modem  days,  did  not  realize,  did  not  appieeiate  that  in  the  econ- 
o!DT  of  nature  foreslB  are  just  as  indispensable  to  the  civilization  of  man  as  tilled 
tieids.  They  did  not  appreciate  that  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  agriculture  unless 
tilkd  fields  are  furnished  by  forests  with  moisture  and  rainfall,  they  decrease  in  their 
rKxiuctireness  accordingly,  and  that  the  efforts  of  the  agriculturist  will  suffer  in 
proportion.  We  have  assembled  here  in  order  to  devise  ways  and  means,  if  possible, 
tint  of  all  to  check  this  evil  and  to  make  every  class  in  the  community  realize  the 
iTf&t  importance  of  maintaining,  preserving  and  protecting  our  forests^     What  I 
vould  like  to  call  the  attention  of  this  convention  to,  in  the  ffrst  place,  would  be  the 
^^^^ty  of  establishing,  if  it  has  not  been  done^  and  it  has  not  yet  been  done,  a  pre- 
e^rre,  a  large  forest  domain.    We  must  know,  and  the  experience  of  those  nations  to 
wliicli  His  Excellency  in  his  address  has  just  alluded,  teaches  us  that  there  are  certain 
portions,  certain  sections  of  the  earth's  surface  which,  in  the  wise  economy  of 
cjture,  must  always  be  maintained  as  forests,  and  that  our  watersheds  must  be  main- 
tuned  as  forests.   All  the  hills,  mountains  and  plateaus  which  are  the  sources  of  flow- 
ing streams  or  rivers,  should  never  be  allowed  for  any  consideration  whatever,  to  le- 
anything  else  than  forest.   No  consideration  whatever  should  allow  these  por- 
tions of  the  earth's  surface  to  be  denuded  of  their  trees.    We  know  the  consequences, 
Cid  therefore  it  is  needless  for  me  to  dwell  upon  that  feature;  it  is  a  mere  truism. 

But,  what  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  is  that  if  these  portions  of  the  earth's 
^'^fice  in  our  own  country  are  to  be  maintained  as  forests  it  is  essential,  in  my  humble 
ii^fetent  at  all  events,  that  they  should  form  part  of  the  national  domain,  that  they 
^'cld  befong  to  the  state.  In  Canada  by  the  state  I  mean  the  provincial  governments 
^^'ie  the  management  of  the  public  lands  is  left  to  the  provincial  governments,  and 
national  government  where  the  ownership  of  public  lands  is  left  to  the  national 
» eminent.  If  it  so  happens,  and  I  am  afraid  it  has  happened,  that  some  portions  of 
^iase  watersheds  have  been  alienated  from  the  public  domain  and  have  been  transferred 
private  ownership,  it  should  be  the  policy  of  the  national  government  and  it  should 
^<  the  policy  of  the  provincial  governments  to  repurchase  these  lands  and  bring  them 
^  to  the  public  domain. 

The  state  of  New  York  has  inaugurated  such  a  iwlicy.   The  state  of  New  York 
?eai8  ago  made  the  mistake — I  was  going  to  say  committed  the  folly,  and  perhaps  that 
*ord  would  not  be  too  strong — of  alienating  part  of  the  watershed  of  the  Adirondack 
Dwnntains.  We  know  the  fatal  consequences  that  have  arisen  from  that  policy  in  the 
^'oiidits  which  have  more  than  once  been  the  bane  of  that  beautiful  state.  And 
I  understand,  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York  have  passed  laws 
'^thorizing  the  administration,  as  fast  as  possible,  to  re-acquire  these  lands  and  make 
^  a  part  of  the  public  domain.   If,  in  any  part  of  Canada,  a  similar  mistake  has 
^  made,  a  policy  such  as  that  adopted  by  the  state  of  New  York  should  be  adopted 
and  the  national  or  provincial  government  whose  business  it  is  should  make  it 
teir  object  to  bring  back  to  the  public  ownership  the  lands  that  have  been  alienated, 
cd  make  these  forests  a  part  of  the  national  domain,  as  is  done  in  Germany,  France 
some  other  countries.   On  this  point,  I  am  sure,  we  all  agree. 
The  next  consideration  for  which  I  would  invite  the  deliberation  of  this  conven- 
ion  is  the  reproduction  of  the  forests.    Our  system  of  treating  the  forests  is  to  lease 
^  to  the  lumbermen  for  the  purpose  of  taking  off  the  merchantable  timber.   I  do 
t>t  know  whether  this  policy  is  advisable  or  not.    I  believe  that,  ogig^Jl^ld^y^^cibQlc 
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advisable.  But  no  effort  is  made  to  replace  the  timber  that  is  taken  away  from  what 
we  call  the  limit  under  that  policy.  In  Germany  and  France^  I  understand,  it  is  the 
accepted  policy,  a  policy  that  has  been  followed  for  generations,  when  a  tree  is 
removed  in  any  way  to  replace  it  by  the  planting  of  another  tree.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  such  drastic  conditions  should  be  imposed  upon  the  lumbennen 
— though  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  plan  of  this  kind  should 
not  be  taken  under  advice.  At  all  events,  I  submit  to  this  convention  that  we  oui^t 
to  do  something  more  than  we  are  doing  at  the  present  time.  It  is  not  fair 
to  the  country — ^it  is  not  fair  to  us  who  are  living,  and  still  less  is  it  fair  to  the 
generation  to  come  after  us — ^that  we  should  allow  the  destruction  of  the  forest  to  go 
on  year  by  year  by  the  cutting  down  of  the  trees  and  make  no  effort  whatever  to  replace 
what  is  thus  taken  away.  The  trees  are  a  crop  like  any  other  growth.  True,  tbey  are 
a  crop  of  slow  growth,  but  that  is  the  only  difference  between  trees  and  any  other  cropj 
In  this,  as  in  every  case,  when  a  crop  is  taken  off,  steps  should  be  taken  to  replace  it  a^ 
once  with  another.  I  said  a  moment  ago  that  I  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  when  th^ 
lumberman,  in  the  course  of  his  work,  takes  away  say,  300,000  trees  in  a  year,  he  8hould| 
at  once  plant  300,000  trees.  But  I  do  ask  this  convention  to  consider  what  should  m 
done  in  that  matter.  One  thing  might  be  asked,  whether  of  the  lumbermen  or  of  the 
state;  that,  where  trees  are  taken  away,  trees  should  be  seeded,  so  that  we  may  havei 
crop  coming  on  all  the  time.  It  is  a  fact  which  we  face  with  some  degree  of  sadneaj 
even  mourning,  that  Canada,  in  a  few  years  will  be  devoid,  absolutely  devoid,  of  th^ 
beautiful  pine  forests  which  at  one  time  were  its  pride.  We  can  calculate  the  numhe] 
of  years — and  the  number  is  not  very  great — ^when  there  will  not  be  another  tree  of  thj 
original  forest  to  be  cut  upon  the  limits  of  the  Canadian  lumbermen.  But>  trees  hav| 
grown  and  trees  ought  to  grow  again.  There  is  an  impression  which  I  have  bean 
expressed  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  it  is  useless  to  look  for  another  crop  of  pin 
trees — that  when  you  have  removed  the  crop  we  found  here,  the  growth  of  many  yean 
the  new  crop  of  trees  will  be  spreading  and  of  no  merchantable  value.  But  I  am  tol 
that  there  is  a  way  whereby  a  new  crop  of  trees  can  be  grown.  The  growth  should  b 
started  as  soon  as  the  original  trees  have  been  removed  from  the  soil.  A  few  years  ag 
I  was  discussing  this  subject  with  a  lumberman  of  great  authority,  a  man  known  t 
some  of  you,  the  late  John  Bertram,  a  man  most  eminent  in  his  profession,  and  of  tl 
highest  capabilities  in  many  directions.  He  told  me  that,  on  his  limits  on  Georgia 
bay,  he  had  a  young  crop  of  pine  which  he  had  started  a  few  years  before.  The  e: 
plantation  he  gave  me  was  this — and  I  am  glad  to  give  here  the  information  he  impart« 
to  me,  so  as  to  gain  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  exi)erience  in  these  matters — 1 
told  me  that,  when  the  crop  of  pine  was  cut  off,  the  new  crop  to  spring  up  would  coi 
sist  largely  of  poplar,  and  the  poplars  grew  faster  than  the  pine  or  hardwood  tree 
And  he  said :  If  you  take  care  to  plant  pine  seeds  underneath  these  poplars,  the  youi 
pines  will  grow  up  shaded  by  the  faster-growing  trees.  The  pines,  in  their  efforts 
reach  the  sunlight,  will  grow  tall  and  without  limbs.  After  a  time,  when  they  overt 
the  x>oplars,  their  life  is  assured.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  seems  to  me  we  have  here 
method  of  reproducing  our  trees  and  of  having,  for  all  time,  a  constant  suppl 
(Applause).  It  is  a  natural  thought  that  we  shall  not  live  to  see  this  young  genera tij 
of  trees  at  their  full  growth ;  but,  as  has  been  stated  a  moment  ago  by  His  £xoelleii| 
the  Governor  General,  we  must  not  think  alone  for  ourselves,  we  must  think  of  il 
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prosperity  of  Canada  in  the  days  when  all  of  ub  shall  be  sleepinsr  in  our  graves.  This 
ii>  the  sentiment,  I  am  sure,  that  actuates  this  entire  assembly.   (Loud  applause). 

The  next  thing  I  would  like  the  convention  to  consider  is  the  protection  of  the 
forest  against  its  many  enemies.  For  the  forest,  unfortunately,  has  many  enemies.  Man 
is  bad  enough,  we  all  agree;  but  man  is  not  so  bad  as  the  insects,  and  the  insects  are 
not  so  bad  as  fire.  The  fire  is  the  great  enemy  of  the  forest.  Nothing  can  be  sadder 
for  us  to  consider  than  that,  during  the  summer  months  there  are  miles  and  miles  of 
forest  destroyed  by  fire.  This  goes  on  every  year.  Speaking  of  my  own  experience, 
it  has  been  going  on  ever  since  I  can  remember.  It  goes  on,  perhaps,  not  to  so  great 
tn  extent  as  in  former  years,  but  there  is  far  too  much  of  it  yet.  I  was 
talking,  a  few  years  ago,  with  one  of  the  lumbermen  of  the  city  of  Ottawa,  and  he  made 
the  statement  to  me  that  the  enormous  quantity  of  lumber  taken  to  market  out  of  the 
Ottawa  valley  does  not  represent  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  timber  that  has  been 
<iegtroyed  by  fire.  If  this  is  a  true  statement  the  fact  is  simply  appalling.  Last  week, 
I  met  one  of  the  lumber  kings  of  the  Ottawa  valley,  who  asked  me,  '  What  are  you  going 
to  do  at  this  Forestry  Convention  ? '  I  said,  *  We  are  going  to  compel  the  lumbermen 
to  protect  the  forest  against  fire.'  He  replied,  'Why,  the  lumbermen  are  doing  more 
in  that  direction  now  than  all  the  rest  of  the  community  put  together.'  I  said,  *  I  quite 
believe  it  But  that  is  not  saying  very  much  for  the  lumbermen.  Because  the  rest  of 
tk  community  does  absolutely  nothing  to  protect  the  forest,  and  the  lumbermen  may 
^  be  doinfif  more  without  doing  enough.' 

What  measures  ought  to  be  taken  to  protect  the  forests  against  the  raging  fires  that 
year  constime  such  an  appalling  quantity  of  the  best  timber  of  the  country?  I 
bow  that  the  lumbermen  keep  a  patrol  of  the  woods  of  the  Ottawa  valley.  And  that 
is  a  great  improvement.  But  I  submit,  that  this  is  not  enough.  I  submit  thai  some- 
thing more  ought  to  be  done,  if  it  be  only  to  have  more  patrolmen.  I  believe  that  we 
ehould  have  the  woods  patrolled  as  they  are  in  Germany  and  France,  so  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  every  incipient  fire  should  be  prevented  from  spreading.  Moreover,  we  should 
impress  every  man  in  Canada — ^the  lumbermen,  the  sportsmen,  the  man  out  of  any 
class— ifith  the  belief  that  it  is  a  crime,  an  absolute  crime  to  throw  a  lighted  match 
spon  the  ground,  to  scatter  the  ashes  of  a  fire,  or  to  leave  a  camp  fire  before  it  is  abso- 
lutely extingruiahed.  All  these  things  are  crimes  and  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
they  should  be  made  crimes  under  the  law. 

There  is  another  mode  of  destruction  to  which  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
convention  and  it  is  the  destruction  by  the  railway  locomotive.  The  railway  locomo- 
tive is  a  great  blessing  undoubtedly,  and  I  am  not  here  to  say  anything  harsh  of  it, 
but  if  you  take  the  train  at  Halifax  to  go  to  Vancouver,  in  every  province  of  the  Do- 
minion, where  there  is  timber,  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  New  Brunswick,  in  Quebec,  in  On- 
tario, in  British  Columbia,  you  will  see  miles  and  miles  and  miles  of  what  was  once 
beautiful  forest  and  which  is  now  nothing  but  parched  and  blackened  timber,  a  monu- 
ment to  the  destructive  power  of  the  railway  locomotive.  I  know  that  the  railway  men 
hare  done  a  great  deal  to  obviate  this  evil.  They  use  all  possible  ways  of  overcoming 
the  difficulty  inherent  to  the  operation  of  the  railway  locomotive.  They  have  put  screens 
upon  their  stacks,  they  have  devised  different  methods,  but  all  these  methods  have  been 
inadequate,  and  I  do  not  know  that  in  that  direction  they  can  do  more  than  they  have 
done,  but  perhaps  the  railways  ought  to  be  compelled  in  the  summer  season,  at  all 
events,  to  have  extra  patrolmen  on  their  tracks  so  as  to  prevent  ^°^]gi^^nt  ,^^5^|^4^^PIJ 
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sparks  in  their  progress  and  to  extinguish  them  before  they  have  caused  atiy  dan  age. 
I  think  that  is  one  question  that  ought  to  be  carefully  considered  by  this  convention, 
and  I  believe  that  if  it  were  to  do  nothing  more  than  to  prevent  fires  by  railway  locomo- 
tives this  convention  would  have  done  a  great  deal,  but  I  think  it  will  do  more  than  that 

There  is  another  subject  to  which  I  would  also  invite  the  attention  of  the  conven- 
tion.   That  is  tree  planting.   It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  should  preserve  our  forests 
where  we  have  forests.   It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  should  plant  forests  also  to  a  great 
extent,  but  we  should  invite  people  generally  to  give  more  attention  to  tree  planting 
at  their  homes,  and  especially  upon  their  farms.     The  Canadian  government,  some 
eight  years  ago,  introduced  into  one  of  its  departments  a  forestry  branch.    It  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  good  in  that  respect,  and  I  hope  that  Mr.  Stewart,  who  is  tbe 
administrator  of  this  branch,  will  give  us  some  information  as  to  the  wprk  which  he 
has  done.   It  has  done  a  great  deal  already  to  my  certain  knowledge,  and  to  the  know- 
ledge of  every  one  who  has  been  in  the  North-west.   It  was  my  privilege  last  Septem- 
ber to  visit  the  province  of  Manitoba  and  the  new  provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta.   Fourteen  years  had  elapsed  since  I  had  seen  them  before,  and  of  all  things 
which  struck  me  in  this  wonderful  country,  the  thing  which  perhai)S  gladdened  my 
heart  more  than  anything  else,  is  the  attention  which  is  given  to  forestry.  Fourteen 
years  ago  when  I  first  visited  the  province  of  Manitoba  and  the  Territories  of  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan,  the  farms  were  absolutely  barren  of  trees;  you  could  not  see  a  tree 
around  them.   Now,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  around  most  of  the  farms  in  Manitoba  and 
many  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  you  can  see  groves  of  trees.    The  city  of  Win- 
nipeg has  done  marvels  in  the  way  of  tree  planting.   The  streets  of  Winnipeg  to-<3ay 
are  a  credit  to  that  city,  and  would  be  a  credit  to  even  an  older  city  than  it  is.  But 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  the  east,   and  in  that  respect  my  own  pro- 
vince of  Quebec  is  perhaps  the  greatest  sinner.    My  own  countryman,  the  French- 
Oanadian,  is  the  man  with  the  axe.    There  is  no  better  man  in  that  respect  than  he. 
He  goes  into  the  forest,  and  there  is  no  man  who  can  equal  him  in  forest  work,  but  in 
the  meantime,  he  has  not  been  as  careful  as  he  should  have  been  in  preserving  the 
trees  in  his  midst.   I  should  like  to  impress  upon  every  Canadian  farmer  the  necessity 
of  covering  with  trees  every  rocky  hill  and  the  bank  of  every  running  stream.   It  is 
very  easily  done.   He  has  only  to  scatter  the  seeds  on  the  ground,  fence  it  and  nature 
will  do  the  rest.    These  are  some  of  the  questions  which  I  hope  will  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  yourselves.    I  do  not  intend  to  limit  the  number  of  questions  which 
shall  be  taken  into  consideration,  but  these  are  some  to  which,  with  others,  I  invite 
the  serious  attention  of  this  convention.   I  have  much  pleasure  in  calling*  upon  Mr. 
E.  L.  Borden,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

MR  E.  L.  BORDEN,  M.P., 

Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  HoiLse  of  Commons, 
Your  Excellency,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Gentlemen, — I  welcome  the  opportunity 
of  being  present  at  this  convention,  and  of  expressing  my  appreciation  of  the  import- 
ance of  our  forest  resources.  To  men  familiar  as  you  are  with  the  subject,  all  that  I 
can  say  must  seem  trite  and  commonplace;  but  I  venture  a  few  remarks  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  indicating  my  interest  in  this  great  question. 

Canada  is  remarkable  not  only  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  her  resources,  but  for 

the  diversified  nature  of  the  country  and  for  its  remarkable  beauty.  ,  In.  tJM  east  we 
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hire  Quebec  and  the  maritime  provinces  with  their  magnificent  coast  lines,  their 
forests,  their  agricultural  and  their  mineral  wealth.  Thence  there  extends  inland 
throv^  Quebec  and  through  the  sister  province  of  Ontario  the  greatest  inland  water* 
way  in  the  world,  connecting  the  ocean  with  the  broad  prairies  of  the  west.  Qreat 
nVeis  reach  down  from  the  forests  of  the  north.  On  the  western  coast  we  have  another 
great  maritime  province  abounding  in  forest  and  mineral  wealth. 

Of  all  our  wonderful  natural  resources  none  are  more  important  than  the  forests. 
Their  conservation  is  undoubtedly  more  vital  to  our  future  than  is  generally  realized. 
'How  foolish,*  says  a  g^eat  authority,  *how  foolish  does  man  appear  in  destroying 
the  mountain  forests,  for  thereby  he  deprives  himself  of  wood,  water  and  soil  at  the 
same  time.' 

We  are  apt  to  regard  our  forests  as  limitless  and  our  forest  wealth  as  \mbounded; 
Wt  public  attention  has  already  been  directed  to  certain  dangers  and  to  some  of  the 
more  threatening  elements  of  destruction  and  waste.    Something  has  been  done  to 
cjeck  forest  fires,  yet  what  devastation  they  have  wrought.  Practical  men  tell  us  that 
twenty  times  as  much  has  been  sacrificed  to  flame  as  to  the  lumberman's  axe.  An 
iHiBtration  mentioned  at  the  last  session  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  may  be 
given.  A  settler  in  the  province  of  Quebec  in  order  to  clear  the  ground  for  a  five- 
^^abel  crop  of  potatoes  started  a  fire  that  destroyed  three  hundred  million  feet  of  pine, 
»^ich  to-day  would  be  worth  $3,600,000.   Measures  have  been  taken  in  many  of  the 
.wjices  to  prevent  such  destruction,  but  those  who  can  speak  with  knowledge  declare 
*te  much  yet  remains  to  be  done.     Many  of  us,  although  not  actually  concerned  in 
^J&trv  or  in  the  lumbering  industry,  have  had  occasion  to  tramp  perhaps  for  half  a 
or  more  through  forests  ravaged  by  fire.   There  one  can  see  the  very  abomination 
'desolation  spoken  of  in  Scripture.   Then  follows  erosion  of  the  soil  consequent  on 
^  destruction  of  tree  and  plant  life,  and  this  in  turn  works  similar  havoc.  The  water- 
'^sjs  cease  to  be  highways.    Rivers  cease  to  be  channels  of  commerce  and  become 
f^iging  instruments  of  destruction. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  has  been  most  forcibly  expressed  by  Dr.  Fernow, 
<2irecTor  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  and  an  eminent  authority  on  the 
ototomies  of  forestry.   He  says : — 

'While  we  are  debating  over  the  best  methods  of  disposing  of  our  wealth,  we 
gradually  lose  our  very  capital  without  even  realizing  the  fact.  Whether  we  have  a 
^gh  tariff  or  no  tariff,  an  income  tax  or  head  tax,  direct  or  indirect  taxation,  bi- 
metallism or  a  single  standard,  are  matters  which  concern,  to  be  sure,  the  temporary 
convenience  of  the  members  of  society,  but  this  prejudicial  adjustment  is  easily 
fpniediable.  But  whether  fertile  lands  are  turned  into  deserts,  forests  into  waste 
Mce3,  brooks  into  torrents,  rivers  changed  from  means  of  power  and  intercourse  into 
neans  of  destruction  and  desolation — these  are  questions  which  concern  the  material 
arifsTence  itself  of  society,  and  since  such  change  becomes  often  irreversible,  the  damage 
^r^mediable,  and  at  the  same  time  the  extent  of  available  resources  becomes  smaller 
^  proportion  to  population,  their  consideration  is  finally  much  more  important  than 
hc^  other  questions  of  the  day.* 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  extent  of  our  forest  resources  in  Canada,  their 
(■line  from  a  mere  monetary  standpoint  and  the  importance  of  their  conservation.  Dr. 
Ftmow  estimates  that  our  nominal  forest  area  comprises  eight  hundred  million  acres, 
yit  that  the  actual  available  area  does  not  exceed  four  hundred  million  acres.  To 
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understand  what  this  implies  and  what  it  means  to  us  in  the  future  let  us  see  what  has 
been  accomplished  elsewhere.  In  some  parts  of  Europe  the  forests  are  under  state 
control^  that  is  to  say.  not  only  the  ownership  but  the  management  of  the  forests  is 
vested  in  the  state  authorities.  I  do  not  suggest  that  any  such  course  should  be  adopted 
in  Canada,  but  we  may  learn  from  their  experience  what  can  be  accomplished  by  wise 
measures  and  careful  management.  Saxony  has  under  state  control  430,000  acres  of 
rough  mountain  land — an  area  not  larger  than  an  average  coimty  in  Canada.  From 
this  she  has  taken  two  hundred  million  dollars  in  the  past  fifty  years.  During  that 
time  the  cut  has  been  doubled  and  is  of  infinitely  better  quality  than  it  was  fifty  yean 
ago.  Then  only  17  per  cent  of  the  cut  was  serviceable,  now  79  per  cent  is  serviceable 
and  the  standing  wood  in  the  state  forests  has  increased  by  no  less  than  16  per  cent 
The  gross  revenue  per  acre  has  increased  from  $1.76  to  $6.67,  and  the  net  revenue  per 
acre  from  95  cents  to  $4.37.  Canada  possesses  a  forest  area  one  thousand  times  greater 
that  that  of  Saxony.  Make  all  reasonable  tillowances  and  then  estimate  what  untold 
wealth  this  country  possesses  so  long  as  the  harvest  of  the  forest  continues. 

What  can  we  do  in  Canada  to  conserve  our  forests  ?  The  capitalist  desires  im- 
mediate profit,  while  the  public  interest  requires  that  our  forest  area  should  be  ex- 
ploited not  only  with  a  view  to  the  important  consideration  of  profit  but  with  due  re- 
gard to  continuity  and  to  the  preservation  of  these  great  natural  resources.  The  forests 
if  judiciously  managed  may  bear  a  crop  once  in  fifteen  or  even  in  ten  years.  If  des- 
troyed the  crop  cannot  be  renewed  in  less  than  a  century.  The  object  to  be  attaine»' 
is  continuity  and  conservation  of  the  forests  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  capital  upon 
which  individual  enterprise  shall  not  be  allowed  unduly  to  trench.  We  must  of  course 
have  regard  also  to  the  necessity  for  a  certain  immediate  profit  to  the  capitalist  w'ai 
has  invested  his  money  and  who  has  a  right  to  carry  on  his  ox)erations  as  well  as  to 
the  requirements  of  legitimate  and  bona  fide  settlement  How  shall  all  these  objects 
be  obtained  ?  The  state  can  assist  by  aiding  education  in  forestry  as  well  as  by  direct 
control  exercised  through  state  regulation. 

Along  these  lines  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  is  working,  ^ong  these 
lines  it  is  entitled  to  and  should  receive  the  assistance  of  our  parliament  and  legisla- 
tures. I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  assuring  you  that  not  only  do  I  take  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  subject  but  that  I  shall  be  prepared  to  support  any  reasonable  measures 
within  the  limits  of  federal  authority  which  may  be  devised  for  aiding  in  a  work  of 
such  vital  national  importance. 


It  is  a  privilege  which  I  appreciate  very  much  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  ol 
this  convention,  the  object  of  which  is  so  important  to  our  country.  As  the  specia 
agent  of  this  Dominion  government  having  the  responsibility  for  the  management  o 
its  estate,  it  is  for  me  specially  to  sx)eak  of  what  has  been  done,  what  is  beinfir  done,  an< 
what  is  hoped  to  be  done  in  regard  to  the  territory  in  the  great  North-west  whid 
is  at  the  present  time  under  the  direct  management  of  the  Dominion  governmoni 
There  the  question  is  the  direct  opposite  from  what  it  is  in  these  eastern  ivrovincea 
Here  the  great  question  is  the  preservation  of  the  forests  with  some  small  part  of  si 
tention  to  reproduction.  There,  the  great  question  is  not  preservation;  it  is  creatioi 
of  the  forests,  with  a  small  part  of  attention  to  the  preservation  of  such  for^ts  as  ther 
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tre.  Eveiything  that  has  been  said  here  or  elsewhere  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of 
woods  to  successf  al  agriculture  is  borne  out  not  only  by  the  scientific  knowledge  that 
has  been  acquired  regarding  the  North-west,  but  also  by  the  experience  of  the  people 
tho  kye  lived  thei^  It  is  accepted  as  a  fact  that  the  forest  brings  rainfall.  We  know 
tbt  the  forest  is  an  evidence  of  rainfall  and  that  the  forest  brings  rainfall.   It  is  in- 
terchaDgeable.  If  you  have  the  woods  you  have  the  rain  and  by  getting  the  woods  you 
get  the  rain.  It  was  some  time  before  I  assumed  the  respansibility  in  this  connection 
thai  the  government  took  up  this  question  of  forestry  in  the  west  and  while  the  require- 
icentB  are  so  vast  as  they  are — ^I  say  vast  in  comparison  even  with  the  available  re- 
wuroeB  of  this  great  country — it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  conditions  have  yet  been 
ae:  or  even  measurably  naet  The  area  of  the  North-west  is  so  great  and  the  conditions 
of  lack  of  forest  have  prevailed  for  so  many  years,  for  so  many  ages,  it  may  be  said. 
Hid  these  conditioiis  are  so  different  from  those  prevailing  in  the  rest  of  the  Dominion 
i»t  it  would  scarcely  have  been  the  part  of  wisdom  to  have  undertaken  the  work  ol 
reforesting  the  prairie  on  theoretical  knowledge  or  the  experience  of  other  countries, 
i'tiiougli  this  is  not  a  Conservative  government  its  measures  in  this  matter  have  beei^ 
to  some  extent  conservative.    They  have  looked  to  action  upon  known  lines  and  to 
actual  experiments  for  something  upon  which  to  base  their  future  action.  As  regards 
the  preservation  of  the  sources  of  water  supply  it  is  the  high  or  hilly  country,  which 
iQ  the  west  is  generally  forested ;  in  fact,  in  that  country  forest  and  hill  are  so  inti- 
^^'•^  associated  that  there  a  piece  of  woods  is  called  a  '  bluff '  or  '  hill.'  In 
^  Lnited  States  the  word  *  bluff '  is  used  to  mean  a  hill,  but  in  the  North- 
^  the  word  *  bluff '  is  used  to  mean  a  clump  of  timber,  the  idea  that  there  must 
■e  a  hill  if  there  is  timber  being  so  well  grounded  in  the  public  mind  by  the 
^  as  they  exist.   So  that,  one  of  the  first  things  that  was  done  by  the  government  in 
tiia  matter  was  to  take  measures  to  preserve  from  deforestation  wholly  or  partially  f or- 
areas  in  the  North-west  by  creating  timber  reservations  in  these  localities.  This, 
^■verer,  is  a  much  easier  matter  to  deal  with  sitting  here  in  this  comfortable  room  in 
^  capital  dty  of  the  Doroinibn,  than  it  is  where  you  have  to  deal  with  a  large  num- 
^  of  very  energetic,  enterprising  people  who  require  that  timber  for  the  very  preser- 
fst'on  of  life.  It  is  therefore  a  question  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  offhand;  it  must 
5s  considered  from  varying  and  directly  opposite  points  of  view.  The  government  has 
^coBBsarily  been  cautious  in  this  matter,  but  it  has  made  very  considerable  advances 
hopes  to  make  more  as  circumstances  permit.  That  is  in  regard  to  the  preservation 
•^^orest  areas  which  will  preserve  the  water  supply  in  the  surrounding  country.  Be- 
«Je8  this  there  Is,  in  the  northern  and  north-western  parts  of  the  Territories  a  very 
i^t  area  of  country  which  is  principally  forested,  and  there  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  inremier  has  said  in  regard  to  the  destruction  of  forests  by  fire  applies  to  a 
iiemendoufl  extent.  I  think  he  said  that  in  the  Ottawa  valley  the  total  destruction  of 
Jnher  was  90  per  cent  by  fire  to  10  per  cent  by  the  lumbermen.  I  think  that  in  this 
crested  area  I  speak  of  in  the  North-west  where  the  timber  is  especially  valuable  be- 
fciise  of  flu*  requirements  of  the  prairie  country  the  proiwrtion  would  be  99  per  cent 
r  fire  and  1  per  cent  by  the  lumbermen.  Every  year  there  is  a  destruction  by  fire  of 
aber  of  stupendous  value,  not  so  much  in  money  value  as  in  the  value  that  the  tim- 
ir  is  to  the  settlers  in  the  adjacent  country  where  there  is  no  timber.   A  difficulty 
^ifies  in  i^Aftting  with  this  question.  There  is  a  vast  area  of  timber  which  has  no  im- 
ediate  money  value  and  when  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  government  to  ask  the  par- 
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liament  of  this  great  country,  this  parliament  which  concentrates  the  intelligence  of 
Canada — for  liberal  appropriations  for  the  patrol  and  protection  of  these  forests 
the  request  is  likely  to  be  closely  queried  as  to  where  the  reputation  of  this  Liberal 
government  for  economy  has  evaporated  to.  There  is  in  that  country  a  vast  area  of 
timbered  land,  and  that  timber  has  a  value  altogether  beyond  its  commercial  value.  Ii 
is  being  lost  year  after  year  to  a  stupendous  extent,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  take  active 
measures  for  the  patrolling  of  those  forests  to  secure  their  preservation  against  fire,  I 
hope  the  results  of  this  convention  will  be  of  such  a  nature,  and  will  have  such  weight 
with  parliament  that  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  get  the  money  required  to  secure  the  pro- 
tection of  these  very  necessary  and  valuable  forests. 

Then,  there  is  the  great  question  of  the  creation  of  forests  ur  woods  on  the 
prairie.  There  are  limitations  in  that  direction  which  people  in  this  part  of  the 
country  can  scarcely  appreciate.  Here  you  have  actually  to  fight  the  timber  to  keep 
it  from  growing.  I  do  not  find  fault  so  much — if  I  may  be  permitted  to  differ  fron 
the  premier — with  the  instinct  of  those  people  in  this  part  of  the  country  whid 
prompted  them  if  they  saw  a  tree  to  cut  it  down,  because  it  was  either  the  people  oi 
the  tree.  If  the  trees  were  here  we  would  not  be  here.  The  trees  had  to  be  deatroj^ 
in  order  that  the  people  might  live.  But  in  the  North-west  it  is  different.  There,  ii 
is  difficult  to  grow  trees.  There  you  have  the  Chinook  to  contend  with,  and  in  speak 
ing  of  the  growth  of  forests  in  the  west  I  may  say  that  it  is  not  the  cold  of  the  winte 
in  the  west  that  prevents  forest  growth ;  it  is  the  Chinook  wind,  the  mild  wind  thj 
changes  the  temperature  during  the  winter  and  produces  conditions  of  dryness  in  tl 
early  part  of  the  summer  which  presents  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  growth  of  fores 
in  the  west. 

The  department  is  grappling  with  the  question  in  a  conservative,  yet  in  a  progre 
sive  way ;  in  fact,  it  has  adopted  a  truly  liberal-conservative  method  of  dealing  wi 
the  question.  We  have  established  a  forestry  station  under  the  superintendence  of  V 
Stewart,  and  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Ross,  and  I,  having  recently  had  occasi 
to  visit  that  locality,  have  been  credibly  informed  that  the  forestry  station  is  dov 
good  work,  that  the  work  is  being  very  highly  appreciated  by  the  people  of  the  cot 
try  and  that,  as  the  result  shows,  very  considerable  progress  is  being  made,  as  1 
premier  has  borne  witness,  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  trees.  But  the  greatest  p 
gress  that  is  being  made  is  not  in  the  number  of  trees  ih&t  has  been  grown,  but  it 
in  the  practical  knowledge  that  has  been  acquired  as  to  the  growth  of  these  trees,  s 
when  the  knowledge  has  become  well  established,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  extend  < 
operations  to  a  greater  degree  so  as  to  produce  wider  and  quicker  results.  That  i« 
position  in  the  west  in  regard  to  forestry.  Here  it  is  to  some  extent — to  some  ext< 
may  I  say? — a  question  of  argument,  an  academic  question;  there  it  is  a  question  of 
highest  importance,  the  greatest  and  deex)e8t  importance,  and  everybody  in  the  cour 
understands  it  to  be  so.  Therefore,  any  result  which  may  come  from  the  deliberati 
of  this  convention,  which  will  lead  in  any  way  towards  increasing  our  knowledge  of 
means  to  preserve  existing  forests  or  create  new,  especially  means  which  may  be 
plied  to  the  western  country,  will  be  more  than  welco  ne  by  the  government, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  by  the  forestry  branch  of  that  department. 
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ME.  E.  G.  JOLY  DE  LOTBTNIERE, 
President  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association, 
Since  the  far-ofF  days  when  Ghamplain  first  established  his  little  colony  of 
liardy  pioneers  on  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  Quebec  now  stands,  the  forest 
hfs,  until  within  comparatively  recent  times,  been  looked  upon  as  the  sternest  and 
iDo^  relentless  of  the  many  enemies  the  settler  has  had  to  contend  with. 

Little  by  little,  but  surely  and  steadily  the  settler,  with  axe  and  fire,  overcame  and 
umiiiilated  his  mighty  enemy.  Where  300  years  ago,  nature's  stem  old  guard  of  forest 
giants  held  undisputed  sway,  now  flourish  large  and  populous  towns,  thriving  villages 
and  untold  acres  of  magnificent  agricultural  land,  wrested  at  the  cost  of  bitter  toil 
ind  labour  from  tlie  primitive  owner — ^the  forest. 

Is  it  strange  that  our  ancestors,  who  for  generations  had  to  fight  and  destroy  the 
forest  in  order  to  secure  the  bare  means  of  existence  should  have  transmitted  to  us 
fteir  descendants  a  oertaih  inborn,  hereditary  desire  to  '  strike '  and  not  count  the 
awt,  or  think  of  the  future,  whenever  confronted  with  the  ancestral  enemy? 

In  the  old  days,  the  forest  had  but  one  serious  enemy — ^the  settler.    To-day  it  has 
Mny.  The  settler  is  yet  to  the  fore,  with  his  axe  and  his  devastating  ally,  fire. 

The  lumberman,  naturally  intent  on  speedy  returns  and  too  often  indifferent  to 
tlx  interest  of  those  who  may  come  after  him,  hews  and  hacks  himself  out  a  fortune 
as  rapidly  as  he  may,  leaving  the  future  to  take  care  of  itself. 

Those  great  pioneers  of  civilization  and  progress,  the  railways.  What  price  have 
ve  not  paid  for  the  good  they  have  done  ?  Millions  of  desolate  barren  acres,  destitute. 
«i*  the  noble  forests  that  once  were  their  glory,  are  there  to  answer  the  question. 

Our  legislatures  have  long  been  aware  that  the  ruthless  war  waged  for  generations 
■gainst  the  forest  must  be  stopped,  and  that  wise  and  conservative  methods  should  be 
ntroduced,  to  regulate  the  settling  of  our  forest  lands  and  the  rational  exploitation  of 
wr  forest  wealth. 

Within  the  last  few  years  radical  measures  have  been  adopted  by  the  federal  and 
Jforineial  governments  to  attain  these  ends,  measures  to  which  I  will  presently  have 
'oasion  to  refer  more  fully. 

It  is  to  assist  our  legislatures  and  arouse  public  interest  in  the  protection  of  our 
national  heritage,  our  forests,  that  associations  such  as  ours  have  their  '  raison 

To  Mr.  E.  Stewart,  Dominion  Superintendent  of  Forestry,  our  honoured  and 
»pected  vice-president,  is  due  the  credit  of  having  organized  the  Canadian  Forestry 
Isaociation.  In  1899  Mr.  Stewart  was  appointed  Chief  Inspector  of  Timber  and 
orestry  for  the  Dominion.  Encouraged  by  the  success  which  had  attended  the  work 
f  the  American  Forestry  Association,  Mr.  Stewart  thought  that  a  similar  organization 
»  Canada  would  be  the  best  means  of  arousing  the  public  to  a  sense  of  the  necessity 
f  taking  a  real  live  interest  in  all  questions  affecting  our  forests,  their  preservation 
Bd  idministration. 

To  that  end  he  ealled  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  interested  in  timber  and  forestry, 
nd  among  those  who  were  present  we  find  the  names  of  Sir  Henri  Joly  de  Lotbiniere, 
7T3»-2 
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Mr.  J.  R  BooUi,  Mr.  James  Smart,  Dr.  Wm.  Saunders,  Mr.  William  Little,  Mr.  Thos. 
Southworth,  Professor  Maooun,  Mr.  William  Pearce,  Mr.  T.  0.  Keefer,  Mr.  C.  E 
Keefer^  Mr,  Mackenzie  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Macoun. 

A  committee  was  formed  with  instructions  to  call  a  meeting:  of  all  persons  in- 
terested in  forestry,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Ottawa,  in  the  month  of  February  follow- 
ing, to  consider  the  formation  of  an  association  to  promote  forestry  in  Canada,  and 
also  to  prepare  a  constitution  and  by-laws  for  the  projected  association. 

This  meeting  took  place  in  the  room  we  are  now  occupying  on  March  8,  IdOO,  and 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association. 

The  association  has  now  had  six  years  of  eadstence,  and  has  during  that  period 
strenuously  endeavoured  to  keep  the  cause  of  forestry  before  the  public. 

The  objects  which  our  association  has  persistently  advocated  are  practical  on^ 
and  if  carried  out,  would  perpetuate  indefinitely  our  forest  wealth,  guarantee  the 
permanence  of  our  magnificent  water-powers  and  be  of  lasting  and  inestimable  benefit 
to  the  farmer  and  agriculturist. 

Briefly  stated  they  are  as  follows : — The  preservation  of  the  forests  for  Iheir  in- 
fluence on  climate,  fertility  and  water  supply;  the  exploration  of  the  public  domam 
and  the  reservation  for  timber  production  of  lands  unsuited  for  agriculture;  tlM 
promotion  of  judicious  methods  in  dealing  with  forests  and  woodlands;  re-afioie- 
station  where  advisable;  tree  planting  on  the  plains  and  on  streets  and  highways,  and 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  information  bearing  on  the  forestry  problem  in 
general. 

For  the  first  five  years  of  the  association's  existence,  our  means  did  not  i)ennit  of 
our  publishing  any  journal  or  periodical,  but  by  an  arrangement  with  Rod  and  Gun, 
a  Canadian  sporting  magazine,  published  monthly,  a  certain  space  in  the  magazine 
was  reserved  for  the  association,  and  articles  bearing  on  forestry  were  given  a  promin- 
ent place.  The  federal  government  has  so  far  most  generously  published  the  reiwrts  of 
our  annual  meetings,  which  have  been  widely  disseminated. 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the  governments  of  the  provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec 
and  British  Columbia,  we  now  receive,  apart  from  our  membership  fees,  annual  grants 
which  amount  to  the  sum  of  $600.  This  aid  has  enabled  us  to  publish  a  quarterly 
journal  devoted  to  the  cause  of  forestry.  We  trust  that  before  long  our  means  wiD 
I)ermit  of  a  monthly  publication. 

In  1900  our  membership  was  but  369,  to-day  it  is  not  far  from  1,000. 

We  have  had  as  patron  of  the  association  the  Earl  of  Minto,  our  late  Qovemoi 
General,  and  now  the  position  has  been  graciously  accepted  by  His  Excellency  the  Gov-^ 
ernor  General. 

Among  our  ex-presidents  we  number  Sir  Henri  Joly  de  Lotbinidre,  Mr.  Hiraid 
Robinson,  Mr.  William  Little  and  Mr.  Aubrey  White. 

I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass  without  drawing  attention  to  the  sympathy  an^ 
support  shown  the  association  by  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  the  Merchants  Bank  and  tb^ 
Bank  of  Commerce.  The  Bank  of  Montreal  pays  the  subscription  of  each  of  th< 
managers  of  its  88  branches.   The  Merchants  Bank  pays  the  subscriptions  of  fifty  oi 
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its  muutgers.  The  Bank  of  Commerce  the  subscription  of  the  managers  of  ten  of  its 
bwDches.  The  liberal  minded  policy  of  these  institutions  is  deserving  of  the  highest 
praia  and  well  worthy  of  imitation. 

I  also  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  testify  to  the  admirable  and  practical  work 
dene  the  federal  government  in  the  way  of  forest  tree  planting  on  the  plains  of  the 
wBBt,  protection  of  forest  lands  from  fire,  and  creation  of  forest  reserves. 

Tlie  forest  tree  planting  work,  as  at  present  conducted^  was  inaugrurated  in  1901. 
to  objects  are  two- fold.  The  one  educative,  the  other  intended  to  give  practical  aid 
and  Unefit  to  the  settler.  Briefly  the  system  is  as  follows :  Any  person  wishing  to 
sTiil  himself  of  the  co-operation  of  the  government  in  planting  out  shelters,  forest 
pianutions  or  wind  breaks,  makes  application  to  the  Superintendent  of  Forestry  at 
Ottawa,  before  the  first  day  of  March,  in  the  year  previous  to  the  one  in  which  it  is 
to  do  the  planting.  This  notice  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  department 
to  provide  ahead  for  the  supply  of  nursery  stock  for  spring  plantations,  and  to  allow 
^  inapector  or  agent  time  to  visit  the  land  where  the  plantation  is  to  be  made. 

Every  application  is  tabulated  and  next  season  the  inspectors  go  out  and  visit  the 
tana.  Prior,  however,  to  the  inspectors*  visit,  the  applicant  for  trees  receives  a  cir- 
calar  from  the  department  informing  him  how  he  should  prepare  his  land  to  receive 
^  young  trees.  The  inspector  makes  his  visit,  studies  the  character  of  the  soil  and 
^Ki^  what  kind  of  trees  are  suitable,  gives  the  applicant  a  working  plan  and  instructs 
^  then,  where  and  how  to  plant.  The  government  has  always  so  far  supplied  the 
"^Engs  free  of  cost  from  their  nurseries  on  the  experimental  farms  at  Brandon  and 
tdian  Head.  Since  1901,  6,102>750  trees  have  been  distributed  and  planted,  and  a 
^  quantity  of  seed  has  also  been  furnished  to  applicants.  The  inspectors  report 
iat  95  per  cent  of  the  trees  planted  this  year  are  living,  and  Mr.  Stewart  estimates 

of  the  trees  planted  during  the  last  five  years,  85  per  cent  are  thriving.  The 
rsplinting  of  the  sand  hills  of  the  spruce  timber  reserve  in  Manitoba  has  also  been 
^crtaken  with  success,  and  the  government  intends  continuing  the  work. 

The  Dominion  fire  protection  service  has  also  been  put  on  a  soimd  and  efficient 
fcoting.  Forty  or  fifty  fire-rangers  are  employed  during  the  dry  months,  with  power 
engage  additional  assistance  when  necessary  to  fight  fires.  During  the  past  season, 
*'tich  was  exceptionally  dry  in  British  Columbia,  a  great  number  of  men  were  em- 
pl-yed  for  short  periods  in  fire  protection  work.  The  result  has  been  that  the  govern- 
Q^t  lost  practically  no  timber  of  commercial  value  on  its  lands. 

The  policy  of  setting  aside  forest  reserves  has  been  vigorously  followed  by  thei 
Dominion  government  and  3,449,600  acres  of  timber  land  have  been  set  aside  in  Mani- 
tf'Ha,  5,612,800  in  the  North-west  Territories,  and  624,480  in  British  Columbia,  making  a 
total  area  of  Dominion  timber  reserves  of  9,686,880  acres.  Further  legislation  may 
^  shortly  expected  to  facilitate  the  creation  of  reservations  for  the  protection  of  tim- 

18  wen  as  fish  and  game. 

The  province  of  Ontario  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  taken  up  the  subject  of 
pnwtical  forestry  in  a  very  thorough  and  efficient  manner.  Among  the  many  conser- 
^tive  features  that  have  been  introduced,  I  wish  specially  to  allude  to  her  fire  ranging 
eer?ice  and  her  wise  policy  of  setting  aside  large  tracts  of  forest  land,  as  perpetual 
forest  reserves. 
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In  1886,  the  first  year  in  which  the  Ontario  Fire  Protection  Service  was  put  in 
operation,  37  men  were  employed  in  the  service,  at  a  cost  of  $7,911,  half  of  whidi 
was  afterwards  refunded  to  the  government  by  the  licensees.     In  1904,  318  fire 
rangers  were  constantly  on  duty  in  the  forest,  exclusive  of  those  employed  in  Ihe  j 
forest  reserves  and  in  the  Algonquin  Park.    During  the  present  year  an  additional  : 
staff  of  20  fire  rangers  were  employed  along  the  line  of  the  Temiscaming  and  Northern  | 
Ontario  Kailway,  which  was  under  construction.  I 

The  careful  patrolling  of  railway  lines  psissing  through  our  timbered  districts,  ^ 
and  those  in  course  of  construction,  constitutes  a  most  important  feature  of  the  pro- 
vinces's  excellent  system  and  should  be  generally  adopted. 

The  fire  ranging  service  of  Ontario  for  1904,  entailed  the  expenditure  of  ; 
$82,589.48,  $42,989.48  of  which  was  paid  by  the  Department  of  Crown  Lands,  and  the  \ 
balance  by  the  licensees.  Apart  from  the  cost  of  fire  ranging^  the  d^artment  spent  | 
$33,391  on  forest  ranging,  $10,199  on  its  forest  reserves,  and  $10,176  on  its  pariu.  ! 

Ontario  has  now  over  9,000,000  acres  in  forest  reserves,  and  with  her  progressive 
forestry  policy,  will  not,  I  am  sure,  rest  satisfied  until  at  least  25,000,000  acres  of  forest 
land  are  set  aside  to  form  a  magnificent,  permanent  Crown  forest 

Practical  forestry  is  also  receiving  serious  attention  in  the  province  of  Quebec 

In  1893,  a  fire  protective  system  was  inaugurated  in  the  Upper  Ottawa  agency.  ; 
A  superintendent  was  appointed  with  a  limited  number  of  rangers  under  his  orders. 
The  government  controlled  and  paid  the  staff,  but  collected  from  the  licensees  50  per 
cent  of  the  outlay.   The  expenses  incidental  to  fighting  fires  were  also  divided  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  licensees.   In  the  rest  of  the  province  a  few  men  were  j 
employed  here  and  there,  but  beyond  posting  up  notices  and  interviewing  settlere  now  i 
and  then,  nothing  was  accomplished.    In  1897,  the  experiment  tried  in  the  Upper  ■ 
Ottawa  (Fire  District  No.  1)  having  been  found  satisfactory,  the  system  was  extended  j 
as  far  east  as  the  St.  Maurice  basin,  which  was  erected  into  a  fire  district  (No,  2).  | 

The  government  made  no  further  change  in  its  policy  until  1904,  when  the  limit  i 
Holders  were  asked  to  consider  a  proposal  by  which  they  should  pay  25  cents  per  mile  I 
fire  tax,  the  government  promising  in  return  to  provide  an  adequate  staff  of  fire  ; 
rangers.    The  limit  holders  met  this  proposal  with  a  counter  one,  viz.,  that  the  fire  tax 
should  be  abolished  and  that  they,  the  limit  holders,  would  undertake  the  task  of 
patrolling  their  limits  at  their  own  cost  if  permitted  to  select  their  own  rangers,  who 
after  selection,  should  be  officially  appointed  fire  rangers  by  the  government,  and 
vested  with  the  proper  authority  to  act.    The  government  was  also  to  pay  one-half  of 
the  cost  incurred  in  extinguishing  fires,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  patrolling  railway  lines 
passing  through  Crown  Timber  lands.    The  government  agreed  to  the  proposals  of  the 
limit  holders  and  the  scheme  has  been  in  operation  during  the  past  season.    That  portion 
of  the  province  east  of  the  St.  Maurice  river  was  also  divided  into  three  fire  districts. 

The  result  of  this  new  departure  has  proved  entirely  satisfactory  both  to  the  lum- 
bermen and  to  the  government,  and  instead  of  a  dozen  men  or  so,  moving  about  the 
^ast  area  now  included  in  Fire  Districts  3,  4  and  5,  134  fire  rangers  were  on  duty  there 
during  the  past  season.  Under  this  new  system  political  appointments  have  become 
an  impossibility,  as  the  limit  holders  select  their  own  men,  and  naturally  only  employ 
^hose  thoroughly  well  qualified  to  fulfil  their  duties. 
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The  suooess  of  this  tentative  measure  has  been  such,  that  the  government  has  now 
placed  the  whole  province  under  the  same  system. 

To  emphasize  the  interest  that  the  Department  of  Crown  Lands  is  taking  in  the 
til  important  question  of  protecting  its  timber  lands  from  £re,  I  may  mention  that  a 
special  branch  has  lately  been  created,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  an  experienced 
officer,  called  the  *  Chief  Protector  of  Forests.'  With  a  good  fire  protective  system, 
and  a  well  organized  special  service  to  see  to  its  execution,  forest  fires  in  Quebec 
abould  now  be  of  rare  occunence. 

Quebec  has  also  adopted  the  i>olicy  of  creating  forest  reserves.  In  June,  1895,  the 
Laurentides  National  Park  was  created,  comprising  nearly  1,700,000  acres.  During 
the  past  year  the  Gaspesian  forest  reserve  of  1,500,000  acres  was  set  aside  and  422,000 
added  to  the  Laurentides  National  Park.  Quebec  has  now  3,622,000  acres  in  forest 
rraerTea,  and  intends  shortly  to  add  extensively  to  the  reserves  already  made. 

In  1885,  the  legislature  of  New  Brunswick  passed  a  Fire  Act,  excellent  in  its 
piOTisions,  but  so  far  the  province  has  no  organized  staff  of  fire  rangers  to  see  to  its 
execution.  The  Surveyor-General  has  power  to  employ  aid  during  the  dry  season, 
but  the  expenditure  for  fire  protection  so  far  has  been  small,  little  over  $2,000  per 
Hmmm,  and  out  of  proi)ortion  to  the  revenue  derived  from  the  mileage  and  stumpage 
ca  Crown  lands,  which  in  1904  amounted  to  $257,016.68. 

New  Brunswick  is,  however,  waking  up  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  more  ener- 
gede  meaauies  for  the  protection  of  her  Crown  Timber  lands.  An  Act  was  passed  on 
'^pril  14  last,  providing  for  the  prevention  of  fires  in  connection  with  the  survey  and 
eoLstruction  of  the  National  Transcontinental  railway  and  other  railways  passing 
throD^  forest  lands  in  New  Brunswick. 

This  wise  and  prudent  measure  cannot  be  too  highly  commended  and  will  no 
•iotibt  be  the  means  of  saving  thousands  of  acres  of  valuable  timber  lands  to  the  pro- 
nnce. 

The  area  of  Crown  Timber  lands  in  Nova  Scotia  is  small,  not  exceeding  1,516,- 
6S1  acres,  but  the  government  is  alive  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  what  it  has. 
Nova  Scotia  has  had  a  Fire  Act  on  its  statute  books  since  1883,  but  it  has  accom- 
plished nothing  in  the  past,  as  no  effective  machinery  had  been  provided  for  putting  it 
into  execution  until  1904.  An  Act  was  then  put  in  operation  in  several  counties,  and 
hat  proved  most  effective.  Ee-afforestation  and  the  setting  apart  of  tracts  of  land 
at  the  head  of  navigable  rivers,  is  also  receiving  serious  consideration. 

British  Columbia,  with  its  unparalleled  forest  wealth,  has  so  far  done  very  little 
U>wardB  protecting  its  forests.  The  province  has  a  '  Bush  Fire  Act,'  but  the  difficul- 
ties of  enforcing  it  in  a  country  but  sparsely  settled  are  great.  An  effort,  however, 
dfeonld  be  made,  and  no  doubt  will  soon  be  made  to  enforce  its  provisions,  at  least  in 
ike  vicinity  of  railways,  settlements  and  where  lumbering  operations  are  being  con- 
iucted. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  aims  and  ambitions  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Asso- 
dation,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  not  be  considered  presumptuous  on  my  part,  to  ascribe 
n  a  measure,  the  interest  that  has  been  awakened  all  over  Canada  in  forestry  matters, 
n  the  efforts  of  our  association. 
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The  association  is  highly  sensible  of  the  honour  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada 
has  conferred  upon  it,  by  permitting  this  convention  to  be  held  under  its  auspices.  Iti 
is  a  most  gratifying  recognition  of  our  work,  and  by  redoubling  our  actiyity,  we  hope| 
to  prove  to  the  Federal  and  Provincial  governments,  and  the  public  at  large,  that  the 
aid  and  consideration  we  have  so  far  received  have  not  been  misplaced. 

We  trust  that  before  long  steps  may  be  taken  to  organize  a  Canadian  forestry 
school,  where  our  young  men  may  be  enabled  to  receive  a  forestry  education  of  a  char- 
acter suited  to  the  needs  of  our  country. 

Apart  from  the  great  benefit  the  coimtry  at  large  will  derive  by  having  its  forestry 
interests  confided  to  the  care  and  management  of  thoroughly  well  trained  men,  a  new 
career  of  usefulness  will  be  opened  to  young  Canadians,  who  will  be  enabled  to  devote 
their  energy  and  talents  to  the  welfare  of  this  country. 

On  behalf  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association,  I  thank  His  Excellency,  the  Got- 
emor  Gkneral,  not  only  for  the  honour  conferred  ui>on  us  to-day  by  his  preaenoe  here 
as  Honorary  President  of  this  convention,  but  also  for  his  interest  in  and  sympathy 
with  every  movement  that  tends  to  the  protection  of  our  forests. 

To  you.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  public  of  Canada  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
summoning  of  this  convention.   Its  results  for  good  will  be  far  reaching.   It  will  serrc  | 
more  than  anything  else  could  ever  have  done  to  destroy  the  apathy  and  lack  of  interest 
of  those,  who  from  ignorance  or  want  of  information  have  failed  to  recognize  the  vital 
importance  to  our  country  of  tho  work  we  are  engaged  in. 

Among  Canada's  many  proud  titles  to  recognition,  that  of  her  forest  wealth  stands 
pre-eminent.  To  utilize  that  grand  asset  to  its  utmost,  without  impairing  its  per- 
petuity, should  be  the  aim  of  practical  forestry  in  Canada.  Be  assured,  sir,  that  the! 
holding  of  this  convention  will  have  contributed  in  a  notable  manner  to  the  attain-' 
ment  of  that  end. 

MR  GIFFOKD  PINCHOT. 
Chief  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service. 

Before  saying  a  word  about  forestry  on  both  sides  of  the  line  which  divides  oui{ 
two  nations,  I  have  the  great  honour  and  pleasure  of  bringing  to  His  Excellency,  thei 
Governor  General,  and  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  personal  message  from  the  Presidenlj 
of  the  United  States.  I  am  to  express  to  His  Excellency  the  warmest  personal 
of  the  President,  and  to  you  and  to  the  members  of  this  convention  his  hearti 
good  wishes  and  good-will,  and  his  confident,  and  to  him  most  welcome  ezpeetation  o: 
good  result  to  Canada  from  the  work  of  this  convention.  And  I  am  to  say  to  you  thai 
the  President's  own  belief  in  the  fundamental,  vital  and  immediate  importance  o: 
forestry  grows  stronger  year  by  year. 

For  myself  I  may  say  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  has  never  been,  at  any  time, 
or  in  any  place,  a  warmer  or  more  effective  friend  and  supporter  of  forestry  tlian  the 

President.  It  is  a  very  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  know  that  he  is  threatened  with  a 
rival  in  Canada  in  your  own  i)erson. 

I  am  the  bearer  also  of  a  message  from  Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  United  States,  my  honoured  chief,  who  has  asked  me  to  express  to  youj 
his  appreciation  of  the  wisdom  which  called  this  convention  to.gethe^%^^^J^f^r^  hiaj 
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good  wishes  for  the  permanent  sucoeas  of  its  work  and  to  teU  you  of  the  pleasure  Ue 
has  had  in  sending  a  representative  to  be  present  at  your  deliberations. 

Yon  have  called  this  convention  in  recognition  of  the  vital  importance  of  forestry 
to  Oansda.  Forestry  is  more  closely,  and  I  think  it  fair  to  say,  more  tremendously 
iBToked  in  the  prosperity  and  well-being  of  the  American  continent  north  of  the  Mexi- 
can border  than  in  that  of  ary  other  area  on  the  f  ice  of  the  whole  earth. 

Timber  and  water  in  the  east,  water  and  timber  in  the  west,  are  the  great  products 
of  this  great  beneficent  doak  of  forest  which  has  been  spread  over  so  much  of  our  land 
on  both  sides  of  the  line.  We  are  apt  to  consider  it  as  simply  a  truism,  when  we  say 
tbat  forestry  is  important.  Well,  it  may  be  a  truism,  but  it  is  one  of  those  truisms 
thit  need  not  only  to  be  made  widely  known,  but  to  be  realized  and  aoted  upon.  For 
that  we  must  speak  definitely,  unless  we  can  specify  what  forestry  will  do  for  us  in 
Canada  and  the  United  Sates  we  may  very  well  consider  that  we  have  failed  in  the 
poNDtation  of  our  case. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  forest  as  giving  us  not  merely  protection  for  our  water  sup- 
ply, not  merely  the  guarantee  of  the  productiveness  of  our  soils,  not  merely  the  assur- 
ance of  the  continuity  of  desirable  local  climatic  conditions,  but  also  as  doing  what  it 
ictuaDy  does — supplying  us  from  day  to  day  with  that  material  which  is  perhaps  on 
the  vhols  the  most  important  material  for  the  building  up  of  our  civilization.  We 
on  this  an  age  of  steel,  and  so  it  is,  but  it  is  not  the  less  an  age  of  wood. 

We  are  face  to  face  all  over  this  North  American  continent,  with  a  coming 
'cudty,  in  no  long  time,  of  this  chief  ingredient  in  construction,  the  pinch  of  the  lapk 
cf  »bich  is  going  to  be  felt  widely  and  keenly  when  it  comes.  We  must  remember 
that  when  this  want  does  come,  it  will  not  be  a  question  merely  of  reopening  the 
*woe  of  supply  as  we  reopened  the  mines  when  we  were  threatened  with  a  coal  famine 
a  few  years  ago.  It  will  be  a  question  of  facing  the  want  for  years.  Fifty  years  is  the 
^rtest  possible  time  within  which  the  materials  of  construction  can  be  grown.  This 
»  a  matter  in  which  foresight  is  the  prime  duty.  Signs  are  not  lacking  throughout 
^  continent  that  the  approaching  timber  famine  is  not  far  away.  I  am  informed 
^  the  prices  of  pine  in  Ontario  have  doubled  within  the  past  ten  years ;  and  similar 
fwts  might  be  cited  from  the  other  timber  producing  areas  of  North  America. 

Let  us  pass  briefly  in  review  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  forest  contributes  to 
^  national  well  being.  You  all  know  these  things ;  nevertheless  it  will  do  no  harm 
for  OS  to  keep  them  freshly  in  mind,  as  I  think  we  should  do  throughout  this  con- 
ation. Though  it  is  true  that,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
^  pioneer  farmer  was  obliged  to  clear  away  the  forest  before  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  build  his  house  or  support  his  family,  it  is  also  true  that  the  time  of  the  conquest  of 
^(:*la  from  the  forest  is  almost  wholly  past.  We  have  now  reached  the  point  where 
the  forest,  instead  of  being  the  enemy  of  the  farmer  in  the  east,  is  his  most  potent 
friend.  And  in  the  west  we  have  reached  the  point  where  the  farmer  without  the  forest 
cither  nearby  on  his  own  farms  or  within  the  distance  of  reasonable  railroad  trans- 
portation, absolutely  cannot  prosecute  his  industry.  We  have  reached  the  point  where 
lueoessful  agriculture  depends  directly  and  immediately  on  the  preservation  of  our 
^^^'etts.  Just  across  the  line,  in  Michigan,  there  is  a  most  convincing  example  of  the 
**pen8e  and  loss  and  lack  of  productiveness  produced  by  the  destruction  of  the  forest 
on  non-agricultural  lands. 
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We  may  assume  then,  that  the  fundamental  industry  of  your  great  oountry  and 
my  great  country  is  absolutely  impossible  in  the  absence  of  forest  preservation.  The 
same  thing  is  literally  true  of  mining.  It  may  be  contended  that  when  wood  is  gone 
as  fuel  we  can  burn  boal.  But  it  is  obvious  on  a  moment's  consideration  that  we 
cannot  get  the  coal  except  through  the  assistance  of  the  forest,  because  mining  is  im- 
possible without  vast  supplies  of  timber.  Even  iron,  on  which  the  civilization  of  this 
age  is  often  said  to  be  based,  could  not  be  won  from  the  earth  unless  the  forest  ga^e 
the  means  to  do  it.  Nor  can  iron  and  steel  supply  the  lack  of  wood.  They  replace  it 
for  certain  uses,  but  they  do  not  lessen  the  demands  upon  the  forest.  The  larger  the 
amount  of  iron  and  steel  used  in  construction,  the  more  iron  and  steel  replace  wood 
in  steamboats,  railroad  cars  and  buildings,  so  much  the  more  building  is  there,  and 
80  much  the  larger  is  the  total  quantity  of  wood  used  in  constructions  of  these  kinds. 
The  increase  in  the  total  consumption  of  wood  keeps  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  use 
of  substitutes. 

We  cannot  build  railroads  nor  maintain  them  without  the  forest.  We  ficrure  that 
if  a  tree  were  growing  at  each  end  of  every  railroad  tie  in  every  railroad  in  the  United 
States,  we  should  be  able  barely  to  keep  these  ties  sound  in  the  track.  The  estimate 
makes  no  allowance  for  any  increase  in  mileage,  which  increase  is  going  on  so  rapidly. 
The  annual  consumption  of  ties  on  steam  and  electric  railroads  in  the  United  States 
closely  approaches  150,000,000  per  annum.  It  is  an  enormous  sum,  the  contributioii 
of  the  forest  to  transportation;  without  it  transportation  would  be  impossible. 

The  average  citizen  depends  in  his  daily  life  at  every  point  on  the  timber  supply. 
And  I  repeat  it,  for  it  stands  to  me  in  a  vital  place  in  the  consideration  of  this  whole 
matter,  that  wood  is  just  as  necessary  to  us  in  this  day  as  a  material  basis  for  our 
civilization  as  any  other  material.  If  we  are  to  preserve  our  prosperity,  if  we  are  to 
grow — and  growth  is  the  one  thing  that  every  citizen  of  Canada  and  of  the  United 
States  looks  forward  to  for  his  country — ^we  must  preserve  our  forests.  That  stands 
in  the  first  place. 

With  your  permission  I  will  say  a  word  concerning  the  fundamental  ideas  upon 
which  the  forest  service  of  the  United  States  is  doing  its  work.  The  first  of  these  is 
that  the  permanent  safety  of  the  forests  in  any  country  with  political  institutions  such 
as  those  of  the  English-sx)eaking  race,  must  be  based  upon  education.  We  are  Tn<»^Tig 
our  most  fundamental  effort  in  the  direction  of  having  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  United  States  understand  that  forestry  means  something  to  every  home,  that 
this  is  not  an  academic  question,  but  a  matter  that  appeals  directly  to  every  man, 
woman  and  child  living  in  North  America  to-day.  This  is  the  basis.  We  are  going 
ti'  sec  to  it — and  this  may  be  called  a  prophecy  merely — ^that  every  school  child,  every 
boy  and  girl  who  passes  from  the  primary  into  the  high  school^  and  from  the  high 
school  to  the  college,  shall  know  what  forestry  means;  that  in  every  university  some- 
thing shall  be  taught  of  forestry  as  a  branch  of  general  culture,  not  as  a  profession, 
but  as  one  of  the  things  that  every  educated  man  ought  to  know  about.  In  this  domain 
of  educational  example  we  are  trying  to  establish  object  lessons  in  forestry  by  co- 
operation with  private  owners,  because  the  great  body  of  our  forests  is  in  the  handi 
of  private  owners.  We  hope  by  these  object  lessons  to  show  to  every  man  who  cares  to 
see.  that  forestry  is  practical,  that  it  is  not  merely  a  theory  but  that  it  may  be  carried 
out  in  the  forest  at  a  profit.    And  in  this  we  have  been  so  successful  that  the  great 
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origaniaition  of  lumbermen  in  the  United  States,  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers' 
Association,  has  emphasized  its  belief  in  practical  forestry  by  appointing  a  committee 
to  nise  an  endowment  of  $150,000  for  a  chair  of  lumbering  in  the  Yale  Forest  School. 
It  is  done,  of  course,  because  the  lumbermen  believe  that  they  themselves  will  need 
foresteiB,  and  because  they  must  have  foresters  who  have  been  trained  in  lumbering. 

So  much  for  education.  Now  as  to  the  use  of  the  public  lands  and  Icrests.  We 
our  whole  policy  on  a  principle  stated  by  the  president  that  every  piece  of  land 
must  be  put  to  its  test  use,  no  matter  what  that  may  be.  It  must  be  put  to  the  use  that 
will  maie  it  contribute,  in  the  largest  measure,  to  the  general  welfare.  It  follows 
Ih&t  every  acre  of  public  land  which  will  contribute  more  to  the  public  welfare  by 
being  maintained  in  forest,  should  remain  in  public  ownership.  Therefore,  we  set 
Mide,  as  our  first  duty,  forest  reserves  wherever  there  are  timbered  public  lands  in 
the  United  States. 

We  have  already  some  100,000,000  acres  of  these  reserves ;  an  area,  unfortunately 
aol  one  quarter  large  enough.  But  we  took  up  this  work  after  the  greater  part  of  the 
Ust  timbered  lands  in  certain  regions  of  the  United  States  had  passed  into  private 
ownership.  You  have  been  wise  enough  to  keep  the  title  in  the  nation,  and  your 
cpportunity  of  making  forest  reserves  is  better  than  ours. 

I  might  cite  the  instance  of  the  state  of  New  York,  in  order  to  point  this  moral. 
Af«mer  Governor  of  New  York,  a  Mr.  Seymour,  who  was  in  office  at  the  time 
^kn  the  forest  lands  in  the  Adirondacks  had  small  value  and  were  owned  by  the 
^^te,  looked  far  ahead  and  suggested  that  these  lands  should  be  reserved  as  state 
lorests.  Qe  was  laughed  at,  and  the  state  parted  with  its  title  for  a  mere  pittance. 
Since  that  time,  the  legislative  descendants  of  the  men  who  refused  to  listen  to  Gover- 
nor Seymour  have  paid  many  millions  of  dollars  to  buy  back  the  lands  that  might 
hfe  been  kept  in  public  ownership  without  any  expense  whatever.  And  we  in  the 
United  States  must  hereafter  spend  millions  upon  millions — we  may  begin  with  this 
*88ion  of  Congress;  I  hope  so — ^merely  to  buy  back  the  lands  that  we  ought  to  have 
kept,  when  the  keeping  of  them  would  have  involved  no  public  expense. 

Our  forest  reserves,  once  set  aside,  are  treated  as  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
public  lands,  under  different  laws  and  different  regulations.  In  carrying  out  thia 
poHcy,  the  forest  reserves  have  been  taken  from  the  management  of  the  General  Land 
Ofice,  which  looks  after  the  public  lands  generally,  but  mainly  with  the  purpose  of  dis- 
posing of  them,  and  put  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  be  used  for 
purposes  of  production.  Every  possible  resource  of  these  forest  reserves  is  for  use, 
timber,  water,  grass,  mines  and  every  other.  Nothing  in  the  forest  reserves  is 
^mpted  from  use,  but  nothing  is  open  to  any  use  that  will  destroy  the  x^ermanence 
0^  the  reserve  resources,  with  the  exception  of  the  mines.  We  shall  see  to  it  that 
^lieBe  forest  reserves  continue  not  only  through  the  years,  but  through  the  centuries  to 
nwke  their  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

Another  fundamental  idea  is  that  of  co-operation.  We  co-operate  in  the  closest 
Mid  most  corral  way  with  the  men  who  use  the  forest  reserves.  Forestry  ns  a  per- 
Di^nent  policy  can  only  rest  on  good  will.  One  man  can  set  more  forest  fires,  if  he 
cbooses  his  time  rightly,  than  ten  times  the  number  of  men  in  this  room  can  put  out. 
^e  see  dearly  that  we  can  protect  our  forests  only  if  we  have  the  good  will  of  the 
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people  who  live  in  their  neighbourhood;  and  the  Forest  Service  of  the  United  States 
ie  doing  its  best  to  secure  that  good  will  by  treating  the  people  fairly,  and  by  making 
them  i>ay  the  market  price  for  whatever  they  pay  for.  That  does  not  seem,  perhaps, 
to  be  the  best  way  to  secure  good  wiD;  but  we  find  that  the  men  who  use  the  reaerres 
have  much  more  respect  for  the  officers  who  administer  them,  and  for  the  reaerves 
themselves^  if  we  are  successful  in  doing  with  the  reserves,  in  certain  lines,  what  any 
private  owner  would  do  with  his  own  property.  We  see  no  reason  why  all  the  people 
should  receive  less  from  their  forest  reserves  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  whole  of  the 
profit  went  to  a  single  man.  And  we  are  successful  in  securing  market  pricesy  and  I 
venture  to  think,  in  conciliating  the  people.  A  few  years  ago,  there  was  almost  uni- 
versal opposition  to  the  forest  reserves  in  the  west.  To-day  organized  opposition  lias 
disappeared,  and  I  believe  that  the  policy  which  once  would  have  been  unanimoody 
disapproved  would  now  be  almost  unanimously  supported*  if  it  could  be  put  to  the  vote 
of  ^he  people  in  the  regions  where  our  forest  reserves  lie. 

One  word  more:  The. Forest  Service  is  making  a  vigorous  attempt  to  have  tBe 
reserves  handled  from  the  point  of  view  of  technical  forestry.  We  regard  foresty  as 
a  profession,  like  engineering,  law  or  medicine,  and  we  are  doing  our  best  to  see  to  it 
that  the  men  who  carry  on  the  work  of  the  forest  reserves  shall  be  men  trained  to  tiis 
service — ^professionally  trained  men  with  a  technical  equipment  which  will  entitie 
them  to  recognition  on  the  same  plane  as  highly  trained  members  of  other  profes- 
sions. Besting  on  the  foundation  of  this  body  of  trained  men,  whose  profession  is 
forestry,  and  who  propose  to  give  their  lives  to  it,  we  are  trying  to  build  up  a  force 
that  shall  have  esprit  de  corps,  permanence,  and  the  quality  that  comes  from  continual 
sifting,  until  in  the  end  it  becomes  the  very  best  collection  of  men  anywhere  in  the 
government  service.  For  it  is  one  thing  about  forestry  that  you  can  get  a  better  man 
to  work  for  less  money  in  the  woods  than  at  any  other  piece  of  work  I  know  of. 

I  have  run  over  this  large  matter  very  briefly  and  rapidly,  and  I  have  just  one 
word  to  say  in  conclusion  :  Forestry  with  us  is  a  business  proposition.  We  do  not  love 
the  trees  any  the  less  because  we  do  not  talk  about  our  love  for  them.  But  the  owners 
of  forest  land,  in  the  mass,  will  never  protect  their  forests  for  merely  sentimental  rea- 
sons. It  has  been  tried  and  it  has  failed.  If,  however,  you  can  show  these  owners  that 
it  is  worth  their  while  to  practise  forestry,  that  forest  lands  can  be  cut  over,  under  the 
methods  suggested,  by  a  true  system  of  forestry,  at  a  profit  now  and  with  a  profit  t"* 
follow,  then  you  can  convince  them  that  forestry  is  business  and  therefore  worthy  of 
their  attention. 

Finally,  the  end  and  aim  of  all  this  work  is  a  very  definite  one.  I  have  said  a 
hundred  times  that  I  have  no  interest  in  a  forest  that  is  not  of  use.  If  our  forests  are 
to  stand  unused  there,  if  all  we  get  out  of  them  is  the  knowledge  that  we  have  them, 
then,  BO  far  as  I  am  concerned,  they  disappear  from  my  field  of  interest.  I  care  noth- 
ing about  them  whatever.  But  use  is  the  end  of  forest  preservation,  and  the  highest 
use.  The  great  object  of  this  whole  movement,  as  the  President  has  repeatedly  said, 
is  the  making  and  the  maintenance  of  prosperous  homes.  Our  forest  reserves  are  part 
of  the  great  equipment  of  our  country  for  the  good  of  its  citizens;  and  just  so  far  as 
we  use  these  forests  to  promote  family  life,  to  produce  prosi)erity  for  the  nation,  to 
make  and  maintain  prosperous  homes,  just  so  far  shall  we  think  ourselves  sucoessfuL 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Wednesday,  January  10,  1906. 
FORESTRY  ON  DOMINION  LANDS. 

E.  Stewart^  Dominion  Superintendent  of  Forestry. 

If  I  know  anythin^^  of  the  object  of  the  convener  of  this  great  convention  in  calling 
yoa  together  it  wrs  to  obtain  the  vievns  of  the  people  from  all  parts  of  the  Dominion  in 
order  that  good  practical  results  might  follow  your  deliberations.  If  we  only  meet 
and  indulge  in  a  pleasant  academical  discussion  without  expressing  some  opinion  of 
what  should  be  done  in  a  practical  way  not  only  to  preserve  but  to  propagate  our  great 
forests  this  meeting  will  fall  far  short  of  its  opportunities.  The  fact  is,  the  matters 
ioTiting  our  attention  in  this  connection  are  far  more  than  academical  ;  th^  are  live 
isues  that  demand  of  the  people  of  the  country  immediate  action,  and  in  the  few 
siinutes  at  my  disposal  I  will  ask  your  attention,  first,  to  the  extent  of  the  forests  under 
Bominion  control;  second,  to  what  we  are  doing  at  present  regarding  th^;  third,  to 
▼bat  in  my  opinion  should  be  done  ;  and  fourth,  make  but  a  very  brief  reference  to 
if  oratation  on  the  plalos. 

When  our  north-western  possessions  are  mentioned  the  picture  generally  sug^ 
psted  is  that  of  vast  prairies  stretching  for  hundreds  of  miles  on  every  hand  unro- 
Heved  by  a  single  tree.  Now  while  this  is  true  of  a  very  large  extent  of  country  it  re- 
pioents  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  land  area  owned  and  controlled  by  the  federal 
government. 

Accordincr  to  the  census  returns  for  1891  the  total  land  area  under  the  control  of 
tl^  Dominion  government  is  2,656,200  square  miles.  Of  this  the  bare  prairie  probably 
xcupies  160,000,000  acres  or  250,000  square  miles.  The  barren  lands  of  the  far  north 
I  haTe  elsewhere  estimated  at  four  times  that  of  the  prairie  or  640,000,000  acres  or 
liOOO,000  square  miles.  Thebe  two  would  make  1,250,000  square  miles  of  treeless 
land,  and  subtracting  this  from  the  total  land  area  under  federal  control  will  give  us 
1*^,200  square  nules,  which  is  more  or  less  wooded.  The  total  land  area  owned  by  the 
proTinces  aggregates  only  963,618  square  miles,  so  that  the  Dominion  timbered  land 
scooiding  to  the  estimate  exceeds  the  total  land  area  both  timbered  and  cleared  up  of 
ill  the  old  provinces  by  442,682  square  miles. 

But  it  may  be  truly  said  that  on  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  the  forest  growth 
«  of  little  value  for  commercial  purposes.  Let  us  make  due  allowance  for  this  and 
estimate  that  only  one-fifth  of  this  land  contains  timber  fit  for  such  purposes.  One- 
^th  of  1,406^00  gives  281,240  square  miles. 

We  have  now  taken  from  the  total  land  areas  under  Dominion  control  the  barren 
lands  of  the  far  north  and  the  prairie  land  and  then  taken  only  one-fifth  of  the  remain - 
<^  in  our  estimate  to  represent  the  area  of  land  containing  merchantable  timber ;  and 
ve  have  still  left  281,240  square  miles.  Suppose  that  the  latter  area  contains  only 
2.000  feet  board  measure  to  the  acre,  or  1,280,000  feet  to  the  square  mile  over  ten 
inches  at  the  stump,  and  we  have  left  after  all  these  reductions  359,987,200,000  feet  of 
mature  timber  which  at  the  low  rate  of  royalty  to  the  government  of  $1  per  thousand 
would  be  $369,987,200,  which  sum  represents  but  a  small  part  of  its  vahie  to  the  com- 
munity and  does  not  include  the  smaller  growing  timber  which  should  be  regarded  as 
^  agriculturist  does  his  growing  crop.  It  is  true  that  much  of  this  timber  is  not  at 
present  available,  but  it  is  a  portion  of  the  nation's  inheritance,  and  the  government 
^  trustees  of  the  state  are  in  duty  bound  to  conserve  it  whether  it  is  used  by  those  now 
living  or  reserved  for  future  generations. 

This  vast  area  represents  Canada's  wood  lot.  Let  us  save  it  while  we  may.  The 
greater  part  of  the  timber  is  growing  on  land  unsuited  for  agriculture  either  from  its 
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high  altitude  or  high  latitude.  We  have  in  that  great  region,  which  is  well  described 
as  our  subarctic  forest  belt,  a  vast  tract  of  such  land.  The  spruce  tree  abounds  eyery- 
where,  and  as  it  is  the  most  desirable  of  all  varieties  for  pulp  it  is  even  now  being 
looked  after  for  that  purpose.  This  region  too  is  the  home  of  a  great  variety  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  fur-bearing  animals  whose  existence  is  dependent  on  the  pre- 
servation of  the  forest.  Within  it  are  many  great  lakes  and  rivers  which,  owing  to 
the  cool  temperature  of  the  water,  contain  fish  of  the  finest  quality. 

We  have  also  in  those  wilds,  owing  to  the  rough  character  of  the  country,  rapids 
and  waterfalls  innumerable^  which  will  furnish  sufficient  power  for  all  purposes  at 
little  expense.  Of  its  mineral  wealth  it  is  too  early  to  speak,  but  the  example  of  the 
Yukon  teaches  us  that  the  explorer  need  not  confine  himself  to  the  lower  latitudes,  and 
as  timber  is  one  of  the  great  requisites  for  mining,  the  forest  is  necessary  to  its 
success. 

But  here  too,  important  as  the  forest  is  for  the  purposes  I  have  named,  it  is  even 
more  so  for  its  influences  in  various  ways.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  notice  at  any 
length,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  reasons  for  immediate  attention  to  our 
forestry  problem,  and.  that  is  the  necessity  that  the  country  at  the  sources  of  our  water 
supply  should  be  kept  in  forest.  Denude,  for  instance,  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Bocky 
mountains  of  its  forest  gtowth,  and  as  sure  as  result  follows  cause  you  will  destroy  the 
great  rivers  that  have  their  source  there.  You  will  create  a  raging  torrent  for  a  few 
weeks  in  the  spring,  and  after  that  a  water  famine.  You  will  destroy  the  North  and 
South  Saskatchewan,  the  Athabaska,  and  the  Peace  rivers,  and  you  will  make  a  desert 
of  our  new  western  provinces.  Your  irrigation  canals  in  Alberta  will  be  raging  torrents 
for  a  short  time,  and  devoid  of  water  when  it  is  required.  You  will  simply  bring  about 
a  condition  of  affairs  which  any  one  can  see  to-day  in  southern  Europe,  in  northern 
Africa,  and  in  Asia  Minor,  where  large  areas  of  country  once  fertile  are  now,  owing 
to  the  denudation  of  the  timber  on  the  mountain  side,  practically  a  desert. 

But  let  us  look  nearer  home.  The  future  of  this  city  of  Ottawa  as  an  industrial 
centre  depends  on  the  valuable  water-powers  of  the  Ottawa  and  Qatineau  so  near  at 
hand,  but  unless  precautions  are  early  taken  to  preserve  the  forest  at  the  head  waters 
of  these  streams  we  will  have  raging  floods  for  a  short  time  in  the  spring,  followed  by 
great  scarcity  of  water  later  on,  which  will  render  the  power  so  unstable  as  to  be  prac- 
tically worthless. 

Again,  to  say  nothinig  of  the  evil  effects  on  the  'fertile  lands  farther  south  that 
would  follow  the  destruction  of  the  forests  lying  north  of  the  provinces  which  at  pre- 
sent form  a  barrier  against  the  northern  air  currents,  the  severe  winter  of  those  high 
northern  latitudes  would  be  made  almost  intolerable  by  the  arctic  winds  that  would 
then  blow  uninterruptedly  over  the  denuded  land.  The  fact  is  that  voices  come  to  us 
from  all  quarters  calling  us  to  protect  our  timber  areas. 

What  are  we  doing? 

I  shall  in  a  few  words  try  to  answer  this  question  so  far  as  the  Dominion  lands 
are  concerned,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  our  efforts  are  small  indeed  compared  with 
what  should  be  done,  but  nevertheless  sufficient  to  show  remarkable  results.  Fires  are 
the  great  enemy  of  our  natural  forest,  and  these  usually  accompany  the  early  opening 
up  of  the  country.  The  building  of  railways,  the  use  of  fire  in  clearing  the  land  by 
settlers,  and  the  camp  fires  of  travellers  are  among  the  agencies  that  have  caused  great 
destruction  of  timber  in  the  past.  Lightning  has  also  contributed,  but  in  a  much 
smaller  degree.  The  latter  is  uncontrollable,  but  the  destruction  from  the  other  causes 
may  be  greatly  lessened  by  due  precautions,  and  the  enforcement  of  regulations.  Not 
only  during  the  construction  of  railways  through  the  timber  are  great  precautions 
necessary,  but  after  the  roads  are  in  operation  the  sparks  from  the  engines  are  liable 
to  start  disastrous  fires.  This  latter  is  a  qurstion  that  I  will  not  pursue  further,  but 
it  is  worthy  of  further  attention  at  this  meeting. 

In  1901  a  system  of  forest  patrol  and  guardianship  on  Dominion  lands  was 
started  which  has  been  somewhat  extended  since.  I  cannot  give  details  of  the  system; 
fliiffioe  it  to  say  that  r^^ngers  are  assipno/l  oertain  territory  where  it  is  deemed  their  work 

is  most  required.    Each  of  these  men  is  under  the  supervision  of  some  one  in  the  di<«- 
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trict,  usually  the  head  forest  ranger.  Crown  Timber  agent,  or  some  one  known  to  the 
deparoneat  It  is  the  duty  of  this  supervising  oificer  to  instruct  the  ranger  when  to 
stort  work  and  when  to  quit,  and  to  certify  to  his  time  of  service  before  his  account  is 
paid.  In  case  of  a  dangerous  fire  starting  which  requires  more  men  to  control  it,  the 
mger  has  authority  to  engage  such  men  for  that  particular  purpose. 

During  the  past  season  we  had  about  forty  regular  rangers  employed,  principally 
in  the  railway  belt  in  British  Columbia,  along  the  foothills  of  the  Eocky  mountains, 
along  the  North  Saskatchewan  river  and  country  north  of  that  river,  along  the  Atha- 
Ifiska,  and  in  the  wooded  districts  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan. 

As  to  the  result  of  such  a  service  the  railway  belt  in  British  Columbia  furnishes 
the  best  example.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  fire  service  five  years  ago  there  was  annual 
destruction  of  large  quantities  of  merchantable  timber,  while  during  the  past  five 
years  practically  none  has  been  lost,  notwithstanding  that  they  have  had  a  succession 
of  veiy  dry  summers,  and  outside  of  thia  railway  belt  hundreds  of  millions  of  feet  of 
magnificent  timber  have  been  destroyed. 

Xo  better  investment  of  public  funds  can  be  conceived  of  than  in  this  protective 
semce.  What  town  or  city  would  be  guilty  of  such  folly  as  to  refuse  to  afford  some 
s?item  of  protection  against  fire  for  its  buildings,  and  why  should  the  nation  fail  to 
t&b  similar  precautions  to  protect  its  own  forest  property  ^  The  buildings  in  a  town 
or  city  can  be  replaced  in  a  year,  while  a  century  or  more  would  be  required  for  the 
Rstoration  of  a  forest. 

Within  the  past  year  the  forestry  branch  has  started  making  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  forest  reserves,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  continue  this  work  till  we  have 
ft  complete  knowledge  of  the  timber  on  them,  the  quantity,  varieties  and  quality,  rate 
cf  growth,  &e.9  with  a  view  of  removing  the  dead  and  down  timber  and  harvesting 
tile  ioJl  grown  crop  and  fostering  a  permanent  reproduction.  It  is  also  hoped  to  be 
die  to  employ  expert  men  in  the  examination  of  other  timber  areas  in  order  to  obtain 
hformation  as  to  what  areas  it  is  desirable  to  further  set  aside  as  reserves. 

One  difficulty  in  our  work  is  to  know  what  we  have.  We  know  practically  noth- 
of  OUT  timber  and  other  natural  resources  extending  over  a  large  proportion  of  our 
possessions.  In  the  early  history  of  Canada  the  pioneer  was  very  much  in  evidence, 
i«t  when  the  people  settled  down  to  sedentary  occupations  the  spirit  of  adventure 
seemed  to  die  out,  so  that  to-day  we  know  no  more,  perhaps  less,  of  our  unoccupied 
wilderness  than  did  the  voyageur  of  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Exploration  in  advance  of  settlement  is  a  necessity.  With  the  knowledge  that 
tiu3  would  furnish  us,  we  would  be  able  to  assign  such  districts  to  agriculture  as 
would  be  best  suited  for  that  purpose,  and  to  leave  in  forest  land  not  adapted  for  agri- 
a2]tiire  but  suited  for  the  growth  of  timber. 

Canada  is  practically  the  only  country  in  the  northern  hemisphere  to  which  the 
€res  of  the  world  are  turned  for  a  timber  supply  in  the  time  of  great  scarcity,  which 
ii  fast  overtaking  us.  Let  us  at  onoe  take  means  to  preserve  what  we  have  for  this 
ccntingency.  Let  us  remember  not  only  our  present  supply,  but  that  we  are  dealing 
Tith  that  kingdom  of  nature  where  the  life  forces  are  at  work,  and  where  reproduction 
&nd  growth  may  immensely  prolong  the  supply  if  nature  is  not  prejudicially  inter- 
fered with. 

The  attention  that  has  hitherto  been  given  to  the  forest  in  this  country  has  been 
in  cutting  it  down,  either  for  the  value  of  the  timber  or  to  get  rid  of  it,  in  order  that 
^ke  land  might  be  more  profitably  employed  for  agriculture;  but  the  day  has  now 
irnved  when  we  should  cease  to  regard  our  productive  forests  as  mines  from  which 
>3ly  a  fixed  amount  of  wealth  can  be  obtained  and  then  abandoned.  We  should  recog- 
nize the  fact  of  continuous  growth  and  reproduction  of  the  same  varieties,  crop  suc- 
^Feding  crop  for  indefinite  periods  of  time.  To  be  sure,  it  takes  about  one  hundred 
reaiB  for  the  growth  of  a  mature  timber  crop,  but  it  requires  no  labour  on  our  part, 
ind  it  asks  only  that  we  allow  nature  without  interruption  to  do  its  part  and  generally 
'/yy  on  land  useless  for  other  purposes. 

Owing  to  the  long  period  required  for  the  production  of  a  mature  timber  crop, 
hfi  individual  cannot  be  expected  to  take  the  same  interest  in  it  that  hedoee  in 
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agricultural  crops  that  mature  in  one  year^  and  for  this  reason  forestry  belongs  moie 
to  the  state  whose  life  ia  not  measured  by  years,  but  by  centuries.  There  is  another 
reason  why  forestry  in  this  country  belongs  more  ezclusiyely  to  the  state  than  in  per- 
haps any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  land 
on  whidi  our  valuable  timber  grows  is  still  held  by  the  Crown;  and  considering  that 
the  nation  is  the  owner  it  is  most  appropriate  that  this  meeting  is  called  in  order  that 
the  government  may  have  the  views  of  those  competent  to  give  advice  on  a  matter 
that  they  are  called  to  administer. 

Most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  make  the  administration  of  their  forests  one  of 
their  most  important  departments  of  government.  India  through  the  efforts  of  Sir 
Dietrich  Brandis  now  possesses  a  forestiy  service  which  is  not  only  producing  ex- 
cellent financial  results  but  is  also  working  on  lines  that  are  greatly  benefiting  the 
country  in  conserving  its  water  supply  that  was  rapidly  becoming  exhausted.  The 
United  States  within  the  past  five  years  has  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  action  and 
is  now  wisely  expending  large  sums  in  the  service,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  Canada 
with  the  timber  wealth  it  possesses  and  with  the  advantages  of  government  owner- 
ship to  which  I  have  referred  should  not  take  a  leading  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  in  its  forestry  management,  and  this  convention  which  might  be  called 
a  forestry  parliament  can  do  very  much  by  resolution  or  otherwise  to  further  this 
desirable  end. 

In  this  connection  there  is  just  one  more  point  that  I  would  like  to  submit  for 
your  consideration.  It  is  one  that  I  have  had  in  mind  for  some  time  and  which  I 
am  fully  persuaded  could  be  adopted  without  difficulty  and  would  be  greatly  in  tk 
public  interest.  It  is  this,  that  in  all  future  patents  of  timbered  land,  a  proviso  should 
be  inserted  that  at  least  ten  per  cent  of  the  area  conveyed  should  be  IdPt  in  timber ; 
that  the  timber  growing  thereon  should  be  the  property  of  the  patentee  but  only  to 
be  cut  under  the  authority  and  supervision  of  the  government.  I  believe  such  a  re- 
servation was  made  in  some  of  the  seignorial  conveyances  in  Lower  Canada,  and  the 
old  Upper  Canada  Land  Company,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  made  a  similar  provision  in 
some  of  their  deeds. 

I  have  little  time  left  to  say  anything  on  tree  planting  on  the  plains  which  the 
Forestry  Branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  started  there  in  co-operation 
with  the  settlers,  and  it  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  do  so  as  Mr.  Ross,  the  assistant 
superintendent,  will  present  a  paper  dealing  with  that  branch  of  our  work.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  when  we  have  sent  out  in  the  spring  the  nursery  stock  now  ready 
for  shipment  we  will  have  distributed  in  all  about  7,000,000  trees  free  of  charge  to 
settlers  living  on  the  bare  prairie.  The  system  we  have  adopted  is  meetinir  with 
gratifying  success,  and  it  is  confidently  predicted  it  will  prove  of  incalculable  benefil 
to  the  great  plains  region. 


THE  ALARlVfTNG  DESTRUCTION  OF  OUR  FORESTS  BY  FIRE. 
Dr.  Bobert  Bell,  Acting  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada. 

The  title  of  my  paper,  as  given  in  the  programme  ia  '  Forest  Fires.'  I  intenc 
however,  to  specialize  somewhat,  and  to  show  the  alarming  destruction  of  our  forest 
by  fires.  I  may  take  advantage  of  the  map  (here  exhibited)  prepared  for  Mr.  Stewar^ 
paper  to  make  a  few  preliminary  remarks  upon  the  extent  of  the^  northern  forests  < 
Canada.  The  area  of  these  forests  is  accurately  indicated  by  the  lines  placed  upon  ^ 
map  by  Mr.  Stewart  This  southermost  line  represents  the  division  between  whi 
may  be  called  the  southern  and  the  northern  forests.  The  area  between  this  line  as 
the  one  next  to  the  north  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest,  or  at  least,  one  of  the  greate 
northern  forests  in  the  world.  I  suppose  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  cannot  be  exceeds 
anywhere  except  possibly  in  Siberia.  This  area  is  a  tract  over  8,000— perhape  neaii 
000  milea  in  length  by  from  600  to  800  miles  in  general  breadth,  and  oocupiee,  ( 
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jOM  will  aee  by  the  map,  a  great  part  of  the  Dominion.  We  have  in  the  inter-lake 
region,  the  more  aoutheru  forest,  presenting  the  greatest  variety  of  species  of  trees 
in  Canada.  In  our  forests,  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  we  have  between  ninety 
sad  QD3  hundred  species  of  trees,  most  of  which  grow  in  Ontario  and  Quebec.  Here 
tat;  coniferous  trees,  including  the  white  and  red  pine,  are  all  represented.  Not  long 
ap>  it  was  supposed  that  these  pines  extended  indefinitely  to  the  north.  But  my  in- 
TCEtigation  soon  showed  that  white  and  red  pine  are  comparatively  southern  trees  and 
do  not  extend  north  of  the  line  representing  their  range  on  my  published  map. 

The  forest  fires  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  are  confined  to  the  great  northern  area. 
I  hflve  here  also  a  map  showing  this  in  greater  detail.  I  may  explain  that  this  north- 
ern forest  is  subject  to  fire  in  a  special  degree,  because  the  trees  stand  close  together 
and  many  have  branches  down  to  the  ground ;  so  that,  when  a  fire  is  raging,  its  fuel 
is  clcse  enough  together  to  make  a  solid  mass  of  flame.  When  one  of  these  fires  starts, 
it  £we^  on  with  remarkable  velocity,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  may  destroy 
tea  million  acres  of  forest.   In  July  and  August  there  is  little  rain  in  this  region, 
uul  the  trees  become  exceedingly  dry.   On  a  hot  day,  you  can  smell  the  turpentine 
pv€n  off  in  the  form  of  hydro-carbon  gas  everywhere,  so  much  so  that  an  experienced 
sun  will  not  light  a  match  among  these  trees.   If  a  light  is  applied  to  one  of  these 
trees  it  will  go  off  like  gun-powder.   The  flames  leap  up  a  hundred  feet  in  the  air, 
aad  will  shoot  forward  himdreds  of  yards  in  advance  of  the  forest  fire  itself.  That  is 
bscause  the  air  itself  may  be  said  to  be  on  fire.  You  see  in  the  air,  long  tongues  of  flame, 
cwing  to  the  existence  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  hydro-carbon  gas  given  out  by  the 
trees  owin^:  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  greatly  increased  by  the  influence  of  the  heat  of 
^  he.   In  this  way,  the  fire  crosses  rivers  and  lakes  and  goes  on  burning  everything 
in  tbe  countryside.   We  know  that  there  have  been  great  forest  fires  in  the  northern 
"cactry;  but,  up  to  this  time,  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  but  those  who  have  travelled 
fery  extensively  in  that  coimtry  has  any  idea  of  how  great  destruction  these  fires 
^  caused.   I  conmienced  my  travels  in  these  immense  northern  forests  forty  years 
ago,  and,  ever  since  that  time  I  have  made  careful  notes  of  the  burned  areas.  For  the 
lut  five  years,  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey  generally  have  been  adding  to  this 
VQTk,  so  that  now  I  am  able  to  map  out  these  areas  and  to  give  the  dates  of  the  bum- 
ifi^  I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  map  so  prepared.   The  lines  are  laid  down  fairly  ac- 
rmieiy,  because  we  have,  in  a  hundred  note  books  or  more,  the  details  showing  these 
sTeas.   I  regard  this  as  a  very  important  work  at  this  time.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know 
of  any  other  subject  of  greater  importance  to  the  government  than  this  matter  of  the 
alarming  destruction  of  our  forests  by  fire  and  the  means  to  be  taken  to  prevent  a 
continuance  of  that  destruction.    Of  course,  we  cannot  hope  wholly  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  fires,  but  we  can  do  much  to  prevent  them  spreading. 

I  found  that  while  travellers,  especially  white  men,  are  responsible  for  a  consi- 
derable proportion  of  these  fires,  the  greater  number  are  not  due  to  human  agency  at 
all,  but  to  lightning.  This,  probably,  has  gone  on  not  only  since  the  first  explorers 
came  to  the  country,  but  from  time  immemorial,  for  tens  of  thousands  of  years.  As 
&  result,  if  yon  go  into  any  part  of  the  northern  forest  and  stand  upon  a  high  hill, 
the  whole  country  appears  to  your  eye  as  a  patchwork  of  different  colours  according 
to  the  age  of  the  different  parts  of  the  forest.  After  a  fire  the  first  growth  is  of  the 
deciduous  trees,  such  as  poplar  and  birch.  These,  especially  in  their  early  growth, 
have  a  light  green  colour,  in  contrast  with  which  the  patches  of  coniferous  trees  look 
almost  hlack.  By  the  time  the  coniferous  trees  have  reached  maturity  the  others  have 
died  out.  The  poplars,  especially,  are  short-lived  trees.  White  birches  may  live  to 
the  age  of  a  hundred  years  or  more.  While  these  and  the  conifers  are  growing  to- 
gether, we  have  the  light  green  mixed  with  the  dark  shades.  Sometimes  the  forest  fire 
will  run  across  an  area  of  mature  forests,  and  continue  through  another  area  upon 
which  the  trees  axe  of  comparatively  recent  growth.  Thus,  the  effort  of  nature  to 
re-clothe  the  ground  with  forest  is  found  in  all  stages  of  advancement.  Now,  accord- 
ing to  my  observations,  a  white  spruce  tree  attains  its  maturity  in  something  less 
than  150  year&  I  have  seldom  found  specimens  in  which  the  rings  of  annual  growth 
show  a  greater  age.  No  doubt,  the  tree  will  grow  for  a  longer  time  than  that.  But 
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the  foiests  of  that  region  have  been  bo  often  overran  by  fires  of  greater  or  less  extent 
that  we  eannot  say  with  certainly  that  there  is  any  fully  grown  forest  in  that  country. 
I  have  attempted  to  represent  the  existing  conditions  on  this  map  by  the  different 
colours.  I  have  classified  the  different  areas  according  to  periods  of  thirty  years  by 
using  different  shades  of  green^  brown  and  yellow. 

I  have  said  that  the  greater  part  of  these  fires  is  caused  by  lightning.  Any  one 
who  has  lived  at  a  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  post  in  that  country,  or  any  Indian  resi- 
dent will  tell  you  that  he  has  witnessed  the  starting  of  these  fires.  I  myself,  on 
several  occasions,  have  seen,  in  the  short  time  between  the  play  of  the  lightning  and 
the  downfall  of  heavy  rain,  a  tree  struck  and  a  fire  started.  When  the  tree  is  struck 
the  moss  or  the  reindeer  lichens  are  set  fire  to,  and  these  bum  with  as  great  rapidity 
as  the  trees  themselves.  You  may  have  seen  it  stated  that  fire  will  run  in  these  rein- 
deer lichens  as  fast  ss  a  man  can  run.  The  fires  started  by  human  agency  are 
fewer  than  those  by  lightning.  Those  that  occur  in  this  way  are  often  due  to  the 
facilities  for  producing  fire  which  every  one  enjoys  these  days.  Lucifer  matches  have 
much  to  answer  for.  It  is  easy  now  for  a  man  to  make  a  smudge  at  any  time.  If 
he  had  to  strike  fire  with  fiint  and  steel,  as  in  the  old  days,  he  would  not  make  so  many 
pmudgcs.  White  men  have  shown  criminal  carelessness  in  camping  in  the  woods 
and  making  fires  on  the  moss.  And,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  Indians  are  following 
this  bad  example.  Formerly  the  Indians  were  very  careful  not  to  set  fire  to  the  forest, 
because  to  do  so  meant  the  destruction  of  their  hunting-ground.  But  now,  everytiiing 
seems  to  be  owned  in  common  and  so  the  Indians  are  following  the  example  of  crim- 
inal negligence  set  them  by  members  of  the  white  race.  But,  as  I  have  said,  lightning 
is  the  great  cause  of  fire  among  these  forests.  In  our  cleared  country,  in  the  summer, 
we  hear  almost  every  day  of  bams  and  haystacks  being  set  afire  by  lightning.  That 
being  the  case  here,  how  much  more  likely  are  fires  to  be  started  by  the  same  cause 
in  that  infiammable  country  to  the  north.  I  have  more  than  once  seen  several  fires 
bumirg  at  the  same  time,  where  not  an  Indian  was  within  a  hundred  miles  of  them. 
We  have  evidence  thnt  this  burning  of  the  forest  has  gone  on  in  former  times  in  the 
deposits  of  charcoal  that  are  dug  up  at  various  depths.  But  we  have  a  curious  and 
even  more  conclusive  proof  in  the  habit  of  one  of  the  trees  of  the  northern  reckons. 
The  banksian  pine  has  developed  the  peculiar  habit  of  requiring  fire  to  liberate  the  seed. 
Without  fire  this  tree  is  not  propagated  except  in  limited  cases.  This  is  an  evidence 
among  others,  that  these  fires  have  gone  on  from  time  immemorial.  It  may  be  said 
that,  this  being  the  case,  we  cannot  prevent  the  starting  of  forest  fires.  We  may, 
however,  prevent  them  spreading  by  following  the  course  that  Mr.  Stewart  has  pointed 
out,  namely  by  increasing  our  force  of  foresters.  We  can  also  do  much 
by  givii  g  the  Indians  rewards  for  putting  out  fires,  thus  encouraging  them  to  protect 
their  own  interests.  T  have  long  made  it  a  point,  when  stopping  at  any  Hudson's 
Bay  post,  or  when  meeting  the  Indians  elsewhere,  to  make  a  speech  urging  them  to 
protect  the  forest.  It  has  sometimes  been  a  revelation  to  them  to  hear  that  the  white 
man  valued  green  timber.  They  have  told  me  *  we  are  doing  you  a  service  by  scorch- 
ing the  trees  and  making  plenty  of  dry  wood  for  your  camps.'  I  think  we  should  dis- 
courage the  starting  of  fires  by  Indians  by  some  means  such  as  withholding  treaty 
monoy  from  those  who  wilfully  set  fire  to  a  forest.  On  the  other  hand  they  might 
be  rewarded  for  putting  out  fires.  They  sometimes  do  that  in  any  case,  A  good 
Indian,  when  he  finds  a  fire  burning  will  endeavour  to  put  it  out.  Many  a  time  I 
have  stopped  my  party  for  hours  or  even  for  a  whole  day  to  put  out  fires  which  T 
found  burning  during  the  dry  season. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  these  fires,  I  may  say  that  they  sometimes  cover 
tens  of  millions  of  acres,  and  the  evidence  we  have  shows  that  the  forests  which  have 
been  burned  in  recent  times  represented  the  value  of  hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of 
millions  of  dollars.  Surely,  it  is  most  important  for  the  government  to  take  any 
reasonable  means  to  prevent  this  destruction  and  loss.  What  we  need  to  do  is  to  give 
the  forest  a  chance  to  grow.  This  is  much  more  important  than  planting  seeds.  The 
ds  plant  themselves  and  the  trees  will  be  there  in  time  if  you  give  them  a  chance  to 
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grow.  If  we  can  prevent  the  spread  of  these  frequent  forest  fires,  we  shall  perform 
fin  important  duty  and  shall  add  immensely  to  the  value  of  our  country. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  CONSERVATION  OF  THE  FORESTS  OF  CANADA  ON 
THE  WATER  POWERS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

C.  H  Keeper,  C.E. 
Representing  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 

We  have  in  Canada  a  most  magnificent  her*tag«e  in  our  water  powers,  and  any- 
thing which  tends  to  their  preservation  and  the  regulation  of  the  flow  of  our  rivers 
Dwy  well  become  an  ohject  of  national  importance. 


REGULATION  OF  FLOW. 

To  utilize  our  water  powers  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  to  obviate  the  loss  and 
btruction  of  property,  and  sometimes  even  of  life,  caused  by  floods  as  well  as  the 
ccsseqiient  waste  of  water  and  ultimate  loss  of  power,  reg^ulation  of  the  flow  is  of  the 
Qtmoet  importance. 

There  are  two  means  to  attain  this  eni,  one  is  by  the  stor  ge  of  water  in  the  na- 
tiinl  leservoirs  formed  by  the  lakes  with  which  the  drainage  area  of  our  rivers  are 
ICQerally  so  liberally  provided,  controlled  hy  means  of  dame  at  the  outkts,  and  this 
U  no  doubt  desirahle  and  in  cases  where  the  forests  have  been  largely  removed  ne- 
'^cssiy.  The  other  means  is  to  conserve  our  forests,  and  gain  the  beneficent  effect  of 
i^-tirea  check  on  the  too  rapid  discharge  of  the  rivers. 


EFFECT  or  FLOODS. 

To  illustrate  the  result  of  want  of  regulation  of  streams  one  or  two  examples  of 
^  loss  caused  by  the  effect  of  floods  may  be  of  interest  In  the  United  States  there 

a  loss  from  official  estimates  for  twelve  months  ending  in  1902  of  over  eighteen 
^on  dollars  caused  by  floods  in  streams  which  head  in  the  Southern  Appalachian 
a^oimtabs  and  within  ^e  northern  pine  forest,  extending  from  Western  Minnesota, 

to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  southward  to  Middle  Tennessee,  Northern  Georgia, 
Central  Virginia  and  Northern  Maryland.  The  United  States  Congress  has  been 
£sked  to  take  control  of  these  floods  by  the  purchase  of  lands  for  a  Southern  Appa- 
^cliian  Forest  Reserve.  Dr.  Femow  in  his  '  Economics  of  Forestry '  states,  *  that  the 
^u«iial  floods  on  the  Prussian  rivers,  especially  the  Oder  during  the  last  decade; 
^ch  occasioned  over  $2,600,000  damage  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  commission — 
JU3t  88  this  year  in  the  state  of  New  York — to  propose  remedies.  In  the  two  reports 
^'le  in  1896  and  1898  the  influence  of  forest  cover  in  retardation  of  snow  melting, 

the  forest  flow  on  retardation  of  run  off,  are  admitted,  but  forest  conditions  are 
found  fairly  satisfactory.'  New  legislation  is  proposed  to  supervise  private  forest 
iBinagement  and  preserve  existing  conditions.  He  also  writes  that,  '  in  the  first 
TJarter  of  the  century  as  a  consequence  of  reckless  denudation  in  the  Alps,  Cevennes 
Kid  Pyrenees,  communities  became  impoverished  by  the  torrents  which  destroyed 
Mid  silted  over  the  fertile  lands  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Some  8,000000  acres  of 
once  fertile  soil,  in  twenty  departments,  were  involved  in  these  disastrous  consequences 
of  forest  destruction  on  over  1,000,000  acres  of  mountain  slopes.'  We  have  had  floods 
in  Canada,  and  there  have  been  many  in  the  United  States  which  have  involved  large 

serious  losses.   In  many  cases  I  believe  the  cause  might  properly  be  assigned  to 

denudation  of  the  forests. 


EFFECT  OF  CONSERVATION  OF  FORESTS. 


The  effect  of  conservation  of  forests,  is  on  the  flow  or  voldme  of  the  stream  and 
of  course  through  it,  on  the  water  power  derived  from  that  flow,  as  the  power  varies 
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directly  in  proportion  to  the  flow.  The  effect  of  forests  on  the  flow  of  streams  is  more 
pronounced  in  mountainous  regions  where  the  steeper  8loi>e8  of  the  surface  increase 
the  rapidity  of  the  run-off  more  than  on  more  nearly  level  areas,  though  in  both  caseg 
the  effect  is  decided  and  beneficial  in  checking  too  rapid  run-off. 

The  effect  of  the  forest  on  the  run-off  or  flow  of  rainfall  to  the  streams  is  as  fol^ 
lows  : — 

To  check  and  diminish  evaporation  both  by  the  action  of  the  sun  and  from 
effects  of  winds  or  movement  of  the  atmosphere  both  horizontal  and  vertical,  the  effect 
of  this  movement  is  shown  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  roads  unsheltered  by  trees 
dry  up  during  the  prevalence  of  winds  Dalton  says  that  strong  windB  doubled 
result  found  in  a  still  atmosphere.  Vaporization  from  snow  and  ice  and  water  goea^ 
on  at  all  temperatures,  and  is  accelerated  by  wind  from  four  to  ten  fold  as  experiments 
show,  according  to  circumstances,  whatever  the  temperature  may  be.  Forests  rougliei^ 
and  break  up  the  ground  through  which  the  roots  force  a  passage,  so  that  water  canj 
penetrate  it,  innumerable  depressions  and  sinks  being  formed  to  retain  the  water  and 
prevent  its  too  sudden  removal. 


FORESTS  ON  MOUITTAINS. 

Forests  on  mountains  cover  the  ground  beneath  them  with  masses  of  vegetable 
matter,  which  hold  water  like  a  sponge  and  favour  uniformity  of  flow  in  connected 
rivers.  It  has  been  estimated  that  one  square  mile  of  moss  cover  will  hold  14,(K)0,0(I'1 
to  20,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water. 

Evaporation. — In  connection  with  the  very  imi)ortant  influence  of  the  forest  on 
evaporation,  the  following  table  from  Bulletin  No.  7  of  the  Forestry  Division  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  of  interest.  The  influences  controlling 
evaporation  being  the  temperature,  the  wind  and  the  amount  of  vapour  already  pre- 
sent in  the  air,  the  first  two  of  these  being  much  changed  by  the  influence  of  the  for©tj 

The  following  table  of  evaporation  in  woods,  in  per  cent  of  evaporation  in  th^ 
open,  gives  results  of  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Ebermayer  and  German  results,  whicli 
show  that  evaporation,  as  compared  with  evaporation  from  water  surface  from  April 
to  October,  was  in  the  open  about  93  per  cent,  and  in  the  woods  36  -per  cent,  and  undei 
forest  and  forest  litter  13  per  cent. 

In  the  G^erman  evaporation  in  the  woods  was  39  per  cent  of  that  from  a  watei 
surface  in  the  open. 

EVAPORATION  IN  WOODS  IN  PER  CENT  OF  EVAPORATION  IN  THE  OPEN. 


Dr.  Ebsrmater's  Results. 


Gervan  Observations^ 


Water  Surface  Bare  Soil. 


Open  Woods. 


Soil  under  forest 
litter  and 
within  forest. 


Water  Surface  Riiinfal: 


Rainfall. 


Open  Woods. 


1 

•45 

1-15 

64 

•27 

1-75      .  1 

May  ]  .  1 

43 

•91 

•37 

•16 

•68      ,  1 

4i 

.Tune  1   

•3() 

1-07 

38 

•14 

1-46      1  1 

•41 

Julyl...  .  i 

•35 

■89 

■34 

•12 

102      1  1 

•88 

Aujfuftt  1  

•34 

•87 

:My 

•11 

l-OO      ,  1 

•36 

Septemlx^r  1 .  i 

•33 

•92 

■36 

•11 

•59       1  1 

•36 

Octoh^T  1  

■41 

l-2(> 

■44 

•18 

345       1  1 

37 

1  3fi 

•93 

35  . 

•13 

95  1 

•30 

1  ".'^ 


This  table  brings  to  light  several  interesting  facts  shown  by  the  experiments,  the 
moat  striking  being  the  effect  of  forest  litter  on  evaporation,  where  in  August  atnl 
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September  it  was  only  11  per  cent  of  evaporation  from  water  in  the  open.  This  table 
gires  results  of  experiments  in  spring,  summer  and  fall  months  and  the  annual 
eraporation  in  forests  is  computed  as  being  4A  per  cent  of  that  in  the  fields. 

The  importance  of  the  forests  to  water  supply  in  retaining  44  per  cent  of  the  rain- 
fill  which  would  otherwise  be  dissipated  in  vapour,  can  readily  be  seen,  as  it  means  a 
ii^e  addition  to  the  amount  which  eventually  reaches  the  streams,  and  is  converted 
into  water  power. 

DATA  AS  TO  EFFECT. 

Unfortunately,  in  Canada  we  have  not  yet  established  a  system  of  official  mea- 
mments,  and  results  of  stream  flow,  which  would  be  of  great  value  for  other  pur- 
F<is€3,  and  there  is  a  want  of  information  systematically  obtained,  and  extending  over 
8  IKiiod  of  years  on  which  conclusions  could  be  based  as  to  the  efi'ect  that  has  taken 
place  on  our  water  supplies  by  deforestation. 

THE  GRAND  RIVER. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Breithaupt,  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  in  a 
M'^-r  read  before  the  society,  on  the  *  Grand  River,  Ontario  Peninsula,'  states  that 

drainage  area  of  the  Grand  river  in  its  original  condition  about  up  to  the  year 
1?)3  was  densely  wooded  or  was  covered  with  swamps,  some  little  clearing  having 
done,  From  about  1800  settlement  extended  as  far  as  Waterloo  County, 
*u?h  by  1820  was  mostly  taken  up.    From  about  1805  settlement  ext  n  led  far- 

up,  but  the  head  waters  of  the  river  remained  practically  intact  until  1870.  As 
'•""^-y  as  1871,  the  township  of  Luther  is  described  as  nearly  wholly  consisting  of 
:C>af.trable  swamp.  The  adjoining  townships  were  largely  swamps,  and  partly  hard- 
•t-xi  forests.  In  the  following  years  drainage  of  these  townships  and  the  general 
t-fiiring  off  of  the  forests  became  rapid.  Up  to  the  year  1860  the  flow  of  the  river  was 
- '  rlr  regular  with  a  good  body  of  water  throughout  the  summer,  and  as  a  rule  no  great 
Uth  in  the  spring  except  when  influenced  locally  by  the  formation  of  ice  gorges, 
"fi?  minimum  flow  seems  to  have  decreased,  more  particularly  since  1875,  coincident 
vi  the  drainage  and  clearing  of  the  head  townships.  From  fairly  definite  evidence 
3t  points  in  Waterloo  township,  the  decrease  in  the  past  fifteen  years  appears  to  be 
^  40  per  cent  of  the  minimum  in  1890.  On  the  Ottawa  river  the  flood  waters  reach 
^hawa  about  two  weeks  earlier  than  they  did  years  ago,  due  no  doubt  to  the  drainage 
fD^i  clearing  of  the  lower  sections  of  the  drainage  area.  The  north  waters  being  more 
'^'^  protected  by  forest  cover,  and  controlled  above  Lake  Temiskaming  by  lumber- 
fiJ'^n's  dams,  reaching  Ottawa  at  a  later  date.  On  a  creek  or  tributary  of  the  Mada- 
'aska  riyer,  I  am  informed,  that  years  ago  a  small  saw  mill  was  running  for  three 
ninths  in  the  year,  now  the  creek  is  practically  dried  up  by  the  removal  by  fire  of  the 
forest  adjoining  it. 

STATISTICS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  United  States  the  importance  of  the  effect  of  forest  protection  on  water 
•applies  is  fully  realized  and  though  not  much  definite  information  is  available,  mea- 
Pirements  and  data  are  being  obtained.  Dr.  Fernow  in  *  Economics  of  Forestry ' 
?'"t€8  a  calculation  that  the  influence  of  the  forost  is  equal  to  five  or  six  inolios  of  rain 
^1  This  amount  is  probably  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  average  annual  preci- 
P'*^*ion  of  rainfall  in  Canada.    This  indicates  the  importance  of  forest  pri)to(?tioii  to 

millions  of  horse  power  we  have  available  in  Canada.  Mr.  B.  W.  DeCourcey,  M. 
Am,  Soc.  C.E.,  writing  in  the  transactions  of  the  society,  states  of  part  of  Washing- 
*on  territory  :  '  This  entire  region  is  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  timber  eonsi«?tincr 
'-^  tlie  Douglas  fir,  spruce,  cedar  and  tsuga  merten^iana  (commonly  called  hemlock 
*ioTi^  quite  a  different  timber  from  the  hemlock  of  Canada  and  the  east")  beside ^ 
is  a  dense  growth  underneath  of  sallal,  open  vine  maple  and  small  woods  so 
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completely  impervious  to  wind  and  the  solar  rays  that  there  is  scarcely  any  evapora- 
tion, and  this  and  the  fallen  timber  hold  back  the  rainfall  from  the  Btreams  and  de- 
liver it  80  gradually  that  pronounced  freshets  are  quite  uncommon  in  the  large  or 
comparatively  large  streams.' 

From  the  papers  published  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  the  following 
extract  is  made  showing  the  efPect  of  forest  preservation  on  mountain  streams 

'  The  denser  the  vegetable  growth  and  the  thicker  the  soil  cover  on  the  mountam 
slopes  the  more  effective  this  direct  storage  of  the  winter  rains  and  the  more  uniform 
the  stream  flow  during  the  summer  months.  These  facts  are  brought  out  by  some 
measurements  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  in  the  San  Bernardino  mountains  in 
1899,  and  published  in  a  paper  by  J.  W.  Toumey,  entitled  *  The  Relation  of  Forests  to 
Stream  Flow '  the  following  extract  contains  the  essence  of  the  paper. 

'  In  a  careful  study  of  the  behaviour  of  the  stream  flow  in  several  small  catchment 
areas  on  the  San  Bernardino  mountains  it  has  been  found  that  the  effect  of  the  forest 
in  decreasing  surface  flow  on  small  catchment  basins  is  enormous  as  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing tables,  where  three  well  timbered  areas  are  compared  with  a  more  timbered  one; 

The  following  tables  of  precipitation  and  run-off,  show  the  run-off  during  Decem- 
ber, 1899,  was  from  36 —  to  70 —  in  forested  areas,  and  312 —  in  non-forested  areas. 


PRECIPITATION  AND  RUN-OFF  DURING  DECEMBER,  1899. 


Condition  as  to  cover. 

Area  of 
catchment 
basin. 

Precipitation. 

Run-off 
per  sq.  mile. 

Sq.  miles. 

Inches. 

Acre  feet. 

0-70 

+  19 

—  36 

105 

+  19 

+  73 



1-47 

+  19 

—  70 

0-53 

-13 

+312 

Run-off 
in  percent^Mft 
precipitarion. 


Per  cent 


40 


At  the  beginning  of  this  rainy  season  in  early  December  the  soil  on  all  four  ol 
these  basins  was  very  dry  as  a  result  of  the  long  dry  season.  The  accnmulation  o; 
litter,  duff,  humus,  and  soil  in  the  forest  covered  catchment  areas  absorbed  96  per  cen 
of  the  unusually  large  precipitation ;  on  the  non-forested  area  only  60  per  cent  of  tb 
precipitation  was  absorbed  although  the  rainfall  was  much  less. 

In  Jan  ary,  February  and  March,  1900,  the  run  off  was  from  428  to  557  acre  f« 
p  r  square  mio  on  forested  areas  and  828  on  non-forested  areas,  and  the  percentile  < 
run-off  to  precipitation  was  from  83  to  43  per  cent  on  forested  areas,  and  95  per  oeil 
on  non-forested  areas. 


RAINFALL  AND  RUN-OFF  DURING  JANUARY,  FEBRUARY  AND  MARCH,  im 


Cimdition  as  to  cover. 


Forested  . 


Non-for('8t4*d  . 


Area  of 
catchment 
ba.sin. 


.Sq.  miles. 

0  70 

1  05 
1  47 

0  53 


Precipitation. 


Inches. 

24 
24 
23 
IG 


Run-off 
per  8q.  mile. 


Acre  feet. 

+  452 
+  428 

+  557 
+  828 


Rnn-c.ff 
in  perc<*nt.V' 
precipitation 


Pt*r  cent, 

35 
33 
43 

;»5 
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The  meat  striking  feature  of  this  table  as  compared  with  the  previous  one,  is  the 
jsifonnly  large  run-ofP  as  compared  with  the  rainfall.  This  clearly  shows  the  enor- 
attiB  amount  of  water  taken  up  by  dry  soil,  either  forested  or  non-forested,  as  com- 
pired  to  one  already  nearly  filled  to  saturation.  During?  the  three  months  here  noted 
03  tlie  forested  basins  about  three-eighths  of  the  rainfall  appeared  in  the  run-off, 
^iiile  on  the  non-forested  area  nineteen-twentieths  appeared  on  the  run-ofF. 

The  rapidity  of  decrease  in  run-off,  after  the  close  of  the  rainy  season,  was  for 
April,  May  and  June,  from  153  acre  feet  i)er  square  mile,  to  30  acre  feet  per  square 
Erik  in  forested  areas,  and  from  66  to  0,  on  non-forested  areas. 

RAPIDITY  OF  DECREASE  IN  RUN-OFF  AFTER  TFTE  CLOSE  OF  THE  RAINY  SEASON. 


Area  of 

April 

May 

June 

Condition  as  to  cover. 

catchment 

Precipitation. 

run -off  per 

run-oflF  per 

runofif  per 

basiD. 

sq.  mile. 

sq.  mile. 

sq.  mile. 

Sq.  miles. 

Inches. 

Acre  feet. 

Acre  feet. 

Acre  feet. 

f-t^sUnl  

0-70 

1-6 

-153 

-66 

25 

1  95 

1-6 

—146 

—70 

30 

1-47 

16 

+  166 

-74 

30 

0-53 

1- 

+  66 

—  2 

0 

Ttte  above  table  clearly  shows  the  importance  of  the  forest  in  sustaining  the  flow 
'  f  3i.>imtain  streams.    The  three  forested  catchment  areas,  which  during  Doccvnber 
'ir*nenced  a  run-off  of  but  five  per  cent  of  the  heavy  precipitation  for  that  month, 
i'i  Thich  during  J anuary,  February  and  March  of  the  following  year  had  a  run-ofF 
-  approximately  thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the  total  precipitation,  experienced  a  well 
^2*t&ined  stream  flow  three  months  after  the  close  of  the  rainy  season.    The  non- 
-'-^^ted  catchment  areas,  which  during  December  experienced  a  run  off  of  forty  per 
f^Tit  of  the  rainfall  and  which  during  the  three  following  months  had  a  run-off  of 
aiiittT  per  cent  of  the  precipitation,  experienced  a  run-off  in  April  (per  square  mile) 
^*  fes?  than  on  -third  of  the  forested  catchment  areas,  and  in  Jime  the  flow  from  the 
M-foreated  area  had  ceased  altogether. 

These  facts  are  of  wide  application  to  Canada  as  proportionately  the  same 
s£ect3    are   produced,   and  emphasize   the   importance   of   forest   protection  to 
stLT   water   supply.    We   are   blest   in    Canada    with   a    more   or   less  heavy 
Tintser   covering  of  snow,   and  this  where  protected   by  forest,  is  a  very  im- 
^''•irtant  factor  in  our  water  supply.    The  effect  of  forests  on  snow  covering  is,  that 
t  will  lie  in  the  forests  more  evenly  and  continuously  than  in  the  wind  swept  areas. 
Lhe  amount  remaining  for  drainage  is  increased,  and  soil  provont(fd  from  freezing 
tnd  kept  open  for  percolation  during  melting  of  the  snows.    Buhler  in  Switzerland, 
^  d  termined  the  retardation  of  the  melting  due  to  forest  influence  to  be  from  eight 
y  fourteen  days.    In  experiments  made  by  R.  W.  Piper,  a  body  of  snow  one  foot  in 
protected  from  the  wind,  but  partially  exposed  to  the  sun,  after  a  thaw  of  two 
"•fi^ks  was  not  wholly  melted,  while  another  mass  six  feet  in  depth,  more  sheltered 
%  the  sun  was  melted  in  less  than  a  week.    The  wind  sweepiu^jc  over  whero  the 
^^t  cover  is  removed,  drifts  the  snow  hither  and  thither,  and  wears  it  out  at  the 
time.    By  the  blowing  of  the  wind  the  snow  is  reduced  to  finest  particles,  and, 
'^the  shifting  new  surfaces  are  constantly  exposed  to  processes  which  greatly  facili- 
^18  evaporation,  and  thus  the  snow  is  literally  worn  out.    The  nooc^ssity  for  forest 
^^tection  of  water  supplies  is  fully  realized  in  Gernianv  where  laws  are  made  to 
*^b]ish  and  preserve  protection  forests  to  prev^ent  floods,  sand  blowing,  land  and 
^"^w  slides  or  to  insure  regularity  of  water  supply.    The  loss  from  the  removal  of 
^psts  is  an  ancient  story,  'Dr.  Femow  gives  some  interesting  historical  facts  as  for 
Stance:— 
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Plato  in  *  Civitas  *  writes  of  the  *  sickening  of  the  country '  in  consequence  o! 
deforestation.  The  Koman  'Twelve  Table  Laws'  the  organic  law  of  the  republid 
recognizes  the  necessity  of  forest  protection,  and  Cicero  in  his  second  Philippic 
designates  as  enemies  to  the  public  interest  those  engaged  in  forest  devastation.  Meso 
potamia,  once  praised  as  the  paradise  of  fertility,  where  according  to  Herodotus  tli| 
culture  of  the  grape  could  not  succeed  on  account  of  its  moisture,  has  become  a  saiij 
waste,  in  which  the  Euphrates,  once  an  ample  source  of  water  supply,  is  drowned 
Most  of  the  springs  and  brooks  in  Palestine  and  with  them  the  fertility  still  cele 
b  ated  in  the  early  middle  ages,  have  gone.  In  Italy,  France  and  in  fact  every wheri 
in  more  modern  times,  the  effects  of  deforestation  have  been  felt  in  loss  and  damagi 
from  floods,  and  failing  water  supply. 

OONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  the  effect  of  the  conservation  of  the  forests  of  Canada  on  the  watfl 
powers  of  the  country  is  most  beneficial  and  its  importance  cannot  be  over  estimate 
While  the  influence  of  forest  cover  on  precipitation  or  rainfall,  is  problematical 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  direct  influence  in  the  regulation  of  flow,  and  preventijj 
of  extreme  floods  involving  loss,  damage,  and  waste  of  water  power.  The  watd 
powers  of  our  country  are  second  to  none,  their  importance  in  view  of  the  develop 
ments  that  have  been  made  in  the  transmission  of  electric  power  is  far  reaching,  m 
this,  with  the  great  saving  in  cost  of  electric  power  over  power  generated  by  steaiCj 
should,  with  our  enormous  natural  resources,  place  Canada  in  time  in  the  front  rar^ 
as  a  manufacturing  and  exporting  country.  Everything  that  tends  to  the  present 
tion  and  improvement  of  our  water  powers  is  of  direct  and  lasting  benefit  to  so  gre^ 
a  source  of  Canada's  wealth,  which  will  be  constantly  increasing  in  value. 

The  question  of  forest  preservation  is  of  national  importance,  and  is  well  woiitj 
of  the  most  careful  consideration  by  our  governments.  Something  has  already  M 
done  in  the  establishing  of  reserves  for  national  parks,  and  by  continuing  this  got! 
work  assisting  reforestation,  obtaining  records  of  stream  flow,  and  establishing  pa^ 
reserves  at  the  head  waters  of  our  large  rivers,  the  governments  of  the  Dominion  ai 
provinces  would  confer  a  lasting  benefit  on  future  generations  in  Canada. 


FOREST  RESERVES  AND  THEIR  MANAGEMENT. 
Thos.  Southworth,  Dikector  of  Forestry  for  Ontario. 

While  legislative  action  in  the  direction  of  creating  permanent  forest  reser^ 
is  of  comparatively  recent  date  in  Canada,  the  idea  of  reserving  certain  timber 
lands  from  settlement  as  a  permanent  forest  estate  for  the  Crown  dates  back  to  i 
earliest  occupation  of  the  country. 

From  very  early  times  reserving  some  part  of  the  timber  wealth  of  the  count 
for  the  Crown  was  had  in  view  by  the  authorities.  True,  the  government  of  Fras 
never  made  any  reserves  of  territory,  merely  of  timber.  The  authorities  of  the  Frrn 
court  apparently  were  willing  to  give  the  land  to  any  of  the  French  gentlemen  ^ 
would  undertake  to  colonize  it,  but  with  the  condition  that  any  oak  timber  found 
the  land  should  be  reserved  for  the  King  for  the  purposes  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
nearlv  all  the  seip:niorial  grants  this  reservation  was  made,  and  in  some  capes  pi 
for  masting  was  also  reserved.  This  reservation  was  no  dead  letter  for  in  17J?1  pi 
mission  was  given  the  Sieur  Abbe  LePage  to  cut  '  in  the  seigniories  of  Berthier  .1 
Dautray  two  thousand  feet  of  oak  wood  following  plans  and  methods  which  we  ha 
caused  to  be  forwarded  to  serve  for  the  construction  of  war  vessels  of  600  tons  whi 
the  King  designs  to  have  constructed  in  Quebec' 

This  reservation  of  timber  on  settlers'  lands  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble 

e  days  as  in  these,  and  was  finally  removed  by  legislation./^  _^_t_^ 
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Briefly,  tbra,  the  French  admiiuBtration  of  the  timbered  lands  in  Canada  looked 
to  the  reservation  to  the  Crown  of  timber  suitable  for  naval  purposes,  but  without 
any  attempt  to  restrict  the  cutting  of,  or  to  secure  public  revenues  from,  the  forest 
beyand  that. 

Upon  the  British  occupation  of  the  colonies,  very  definite  instructions  were  sent 
from  the  home  government  to  the  first  governor,  James  Murray,  in  1763,  as  to  the  dis- 
poeition  of  the  forest  wealth  of  the  colony.  The  British  authorities,  like  the  French, 
teemed  to  regard  the  forest  as  a  source  of  supply  for  naval  purposes,  but  the  British 
sppeared  to  contemplate  a  more  systematic  method  of  conserving  these  resources  than 
their  predecessors.  Governor  Murray  was  instructed  to  lay  out  townships  of  about 
twen^  thousand  acres  in  extent  along  the  Biver  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  each  township 
he  was  to  reserve  for  the  Crown,  land  for  military  barracks  where  needed,  but  ^  more 
ptrticularly  for  the  growth  and  production  of  naval  timber  if  there  are  any  woodlands 
fit  for  that  purpose.'  This  idea  of  municipal  forest  reserves  was  not  then  carried  out, 

has  only  recently  been  revived  in  a  recommendation  now  before  the  government. 

Grovemor  Murray  was  further  advised,  as  follows : — 

'  And  whereas,  it  has  been  further  represented  to  us  that  a  great  part  of  the  coun* 
trj  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  between  Lake  Champlain  and  the 
BItct  St.  Lawrence  abounds  with  woods  producing  trees  fit  for  masting  for  our  Boyal 
Kaiy  and  other  useful  and  necessary  timber  for  our  navy  constructions ;  you  are  tjiere- 
f  we  expressly  directed  and  required  to  cause  such  parts  of  the  said  country,  or  any 
other  within  your  government,  that  shall  appear  on  survey  to  abound  with  such  trees 
aid  shall  be  convenient  for  water  carriage,  to  be  reserved  to  us  and  to  use  your  utmost 
csdeavour  to  prevent  any  waste  being  committed  upon  the  said  tracts  by  punishing  in 
course  of  law  any  persons  who  shall  cut  down  or  destroy  any  trees  growing  thereon, 
jou  are  to  consider  and  advise  with  our  council  whether  some  regulation  that 
prevent  any  sawmills  whatever  from  being  erected  within  your  government  with- 
fut  a  license  from  you  or  the  commander  in  chief  of  our  said  provinces,  for  the  time 
^sing,  may  not  be  a  means  of  preventing  all  waste  and  destruction  in  such  tracts  of 
•and  as  shall  be  reserved  for  the  purposes  aforesaid' 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  the  Gk>vemor's  instructions  were  never  fully  ear- 
ned out,  in  fact,  I  believe  the  survey  is  not  yet  altogether  completed,  and  no  reserva- 
tion was  definitely  made.  Further  examination  of  the  forest  resources  of  the  country 
removed  any  fear  of  a  short  supply  for  our  Boyal  Navy,  and  the  matter  dropped  until 
recently  when  the  pro8X)ect  of  a  scarcity  of  timber  with  all  that  that  implies,  began  to 
ioTce  itself  upon  public  attention,  and  in  consequence  in  late  years  the  wisdom  of  mak- 
ing provision  for  the  future  by  permanent  Crown  forests  distinct  from  other  forms  of 
land  has  become  apparent  to  our  legislative  authorities,  and  definite  action  in  that 
direction  has  been  taken. 

It  is  not  my  puri>ose  to  refer  at  any  length  to  the  forest  reserves  established  by  the 
federal  government.    To  the  authorities  of  the  federal  government  the  scarcity  of 
timber  in  the  great  Northwest  became  apparent  a  number  of  years  ago  and  the  first 
'Kserve  was,  I  believe,  made  in  1886,  and  as  Mr.  Stewart  has  already  told  you,  the  Do- 
^hlon  reserves  at  present  amount  all  told  to  about  6,380,000  acres,  exclusive  of  the 
Fo.)thills.  only  partially  reserved. 

I  win  also  merely  mention  the  initiation  of  a  forest  reserve  system  in  Quebec  in 
^  creation  of  the  Gaspesian  reserve  of  2,500  square  miles. 

I  propose  to  refer  more  particularly  to  the  forest  reserves  with  which  I  am  per- 
^aally  familiar,  those  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying 
^t  the  Ontario  reserves  are  the  only  ones  so  far  existent  created  under  statutory  en- 
actment.  The  Dominion  reserves,  I  believe,  are  merely  the  result  of  Orders  in  Council 
"Withdrawing  from  settlement  certain  areas  of  land  for  forest  reserves.  These  can,  how- 
ler, be  restored  to  the  other  class  of  lands  by  another  O-der  in  Council.   In  Ontario, 
'^U  the  other  hand,  the  forest  reserves  are  such  under  a  special  Act  of  the  legisla- 
^tte,  and  when  once  placed  in  reserves  can  only  be  withdrawn  from  such  by  another 
^al  Act 
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So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  £rst  action  towards  the  establishment  of  forest  reserves 
in  Ontario  was  occasioned  by  a  memorandum  of  the  writer  in  October,  1895,  addressed 
to  the  Hon.  A.  S.  Hardy,  then  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands.  In  this  memorandum 
the  attention  of  the  government  was  directed  to  the  fact  that  considerable  areas  of 
land  had  been  opened  for  settlement  that  were  quite  unsuited  for  the  purpose;  that 
too  often  settlers  found  after  spending  a  few  years  upon  the  land  that  they  had  wasted 
their  time  and  labour  in  making  a  bare  existence;  while,  had  these  lands  been  left  in 
timber,  they  would  have  been  productive  of  x>ermanent  revenue  to  the  Crown  and 
saved  the  waste  of  time  of  the  settlers  foolish  enough  to  try  to  convert  them  into  farms. 

The  memorandum  went  on  to  say:  'There  yet  remain  in  Ontario  still  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Crown  vast  areas  of  wooded  land  not  taken  up  by  the  settler.  Some  of  it 
is  good,  some  of  it  poor,  and  has  been  or  will  be  cut  over  by  the  lumberman.  The  gov- 
emment  might  provide  for  future  operations  and  future  revenue,  as  well  as  protect  the 
climate  and  water  supply  of  the  region  by  reserving  from  settlement  throughout  the 
unsettled  parts  of  the  province  blocks  of  land  that  are  found  to  be  not  well  adapted  for 
agricultural  purposes,  but  that  are  the  sources  of  streams  or  that  for  climatic  or  simi- 
lar reasons  should  be  kept  perpetually  in  forest.' 

Subsequently  the  government  appointed  a  royal  commission  to  look  into  this  ques- 
tion of  forest  reservation,  composed  of  John  Bertram,  E.  W.  Rathbun,  two  very  pro- 
minent lumbermen  now  both  deceased;  J.  B.  McWilliams,  superintendent  of  Forest 
Rangers;  Alexander  Kirkwood,  of  the  Crown  Lands  Department,  and  myself.  This 
commission  strongly  endorsed  the  proposition  to  separate  definitely  agricultural  fron 
non-agricultural  land,  and  in  1898  the  legislature  passed  an  Act  to  create  forest  reserves 
giving  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  power  to  place  territory  in  various  parts 
of  the  province  under  the  operations  of  the  Act  withdrawing  it  permanently  from  set^ 
tlement,  and  preventing  its  sale  for  agricultural  or  other  purposes. 

Under  the  Act,  while  provision  is  made  for  leasing,  it  is  withdrawn  from  sale, 
the  intention  being  that  it  shall  remain  the  permanent  estate  of  the  people  and  not  oi 
individuals. 

Previous  to  the  passage  of  this  Act,  and  upon  the  reconunendation  of  the  late 
Mr.  Alexander  Kirkwood,  for  many  years  a  prominent  officer  of  the  Department  oi 
Crown  Lands,  the  legislature  had  passed  an  Act  creating  the  Algonquin  National 
Park,  by  which  this  territory,  now  1,235,000  acres  in  extent,  was  permanently  \vith^ 
drawn  from  settlement,  and  made  a  breeding  ground  for  game  in  which  the  killing  oi 
all  kinds  of  animals  and  birds  is  prohibited.  This  territory  was  largely  under  license 
to  cut  timber,  and  in  the  creation  of  the  park  these  licenses  were  renewed  withoul 
any  regulation  rs  to  the  cutting,  and  consequently  it  can  scarcely  be  classed  as  i 
forest  reserve. 

The  first  reserve  created  in  Ontario  under  the  new  Act  was  a  small  one  in  thi 
eastern  part  of  the  province  on  lands  that  had  long  been  lumbered  and  largely  burned 
over,  but  on  which  a  vigorous  crop  of  young  pine  was  found  to  be  growing.  Thii 
reserve,  created  in  189J>,  comprises  in  all  about  80,000  acres.  At  the  time  of  its  cre^ 
tion  it  was  under  license,  but  arrangement  was  made  with  the  license?  by  which  hii 
license  terminated  at  the  expiration  of  five  years,  and  it  is  now  free  from  any  coiri 
plication. 

The  following  year  a  small  reserve  of  some  45,000  acres  on  the  north  shore  d 
Lake  Superior  was  placed  under  the  operation  of  the  Act.  Likewise  it  was  com 
prised  of  territory  that  had  been  more  or  less  cut  over. 

Following  this  there  was  created  a  reserve  of  a  different  character.  This  reser\i 
lies  in  the  district  of  Nipissing  and  included  2,200  square  miles  of  territory  that  hai 
never  been  under  license,  or  on  which  no  timber  had  been  cut.  This  includes  th 
famous  Lake  Temagami  region,  and  contains  a  very  large  quantity  of  white  pine. 

In  1903  a  territory  immediately  west  and  north-west  of  this  was  added,  coiri 
prisinq:  3,Y00  square  miles,  and  was  called  the  Western  Temagami  Reserve. 

In  the  same  year  3,000  square  miles  of  territory  farther  west  lying  between  th 
main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  and  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  branch  of  thi 
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same  road,  called  the  Mississaga  Heserve  was  placed  under  the  Act;  and  in  1906,  the 
leserres  were  further  added  to  hy  a  leserye  surrounding  Lake  Nipigon  covering  7,300 
?quare  miles  of  territory. 

So  that,  aside  altogether  from  Algonquin  Park,  the  forest  reserves  in  Ontario, 
that  is  the  territory  withdrawn  from  settlement  under  the  provisions  of  the  Forest 
Beserres  Act,  amounts  to  16,395  square  miles,  or  10,493,000  acres. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  these  larger  reserves  occur  on  the  plateau  or  tableland 
tbat  we  usually  refer  to  as  the  height  of  land,  and  that  forms  the  source  of  the 
ctreuDs  flowing  both  north  and  south.  There  is  still  a  great  deal  of  territory  of  a 
limilar  character  that  will  doubtless  be  added  to  the  reserves  in  the  course  of  time. 

The  geographical  formation  of  Ontario  is  such  that  the  land  suitable  for  forest 
reseiTts  is  located  where  it  ought  to  be,  that  is,  stretching  across  the  middle  of  the 
pnmoe  from  east  to  west,  with  a  rich  agricultural  section  lying  south  and  north  of 
it  From  such  information  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  I  believe  that  an  extension 
of  the  forest  reserves  in  Ontario  to  take  in  the  land  that  should  be  definitely  and  per- 
QMently  withdrawn  from  agricultural  settlement,  would  comprise  a  territory  of  about 
«  miliiona  of  acres.  This  territory  would  be  largely  contiguous,  although  in  some 
pvta  of  it  there  may  be  found  blocks  of  agricultural  lands  that  will  be  needed  to  sup- 
port the  population  employed  in  working  the  forests. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  whole  territory  is  largely  pine  bearing  coun- 
try. It  contains  several  billions  of  feet  of  pine  timber  at  the  present  time,  although 
in  Urge  areas  of  the  territory  the  pine  has  been  burnt  ofE  and  succeeded  largely  by 
>{^ce  which  is  rapidly  increasing  in  value. 

In  the  reserves  already  created  the  oidy  step  yet  taken  towards  systematic  forestry 
o«agement  consists  in  a  system  of  fire  patrol  that  has  proved  very  effective. 

li  would  be  rash  to  estimate  the  revenue  that  could  be  derived  from  the  present 
"swres  within  the  next  few  years  if  it  was  needed  or  desired— $76,000,000  is  a  low 
*^te  of  the  value  of  the  merchantable  timber  now  standing  on  the  present  re- 
but  as  the  idea  of  a  forest  reserve  is  to  secure  perpetual  revenue  and  timber 
•^fos,  we  will  consider  this  question  from  the  standpoint  of  the  future  and  without 
*gard  to  the  present  crop  of  mature  timber. 

Forestry  is  too  young  a  science  in  this  country  to  afford  us  much  data  upon  which 
*-£  form  any  estimate  of  growth  under  natural  forest  conditions  and  nature's  reckloss 
aethoda,  while  European  forestry  results  are  only  of  comparative  value  to  us.  At  the 
Mine  time  the  splendid  work  of  Mr.  Pinchot,  Mr.  Graves  and  others  in  the  United 
States  enables  us  to  form  somewhat  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  probable  annual 
r>id  in  Ontario  forests  under  natural  conditions  helped  out  by  the  skill  of  the  forester. 
From  figures  thus  obtained,  I  am  convinced  that  under  proper  forestry  management 

whole  of  this  pine  growing  territory  should  produce  at  least  a  gross  annual  revenue 
of  T5  cents  per  acre.  This  amount  per  acre  applied  to  the  proposed  reserves  of  40 
^on  acres  would  mean  a  gross  revenue  from  the  provincial  permanent  forests  of 
»»»,000,0OO  per  year. 

I  am  making  no  estimate  as  to  the  length  of  time  required  to  get  this  territory  into 
condition  to  realize  this  sum,  but  I  am  convinced,  as  stated,  that  in  time,  with  proper 
management,  this  is  not  an  unreasonable  revenue  to  expect.  This  estimate  is  based  on 
»n  annual  growth  of  150  feet  board  measure  per  acre  per  annum,  and  with  a  stumpage 
^alue  of  only  $5  per  thousand.  At  first  glance  this  may  appear  high,  but  it  must  be 
'tmembered  that  this  is  an  estimate  of  the  gross  revenue  without  deducting  the  cost  of 
^•Dagement,  while  in  Germany  I  understand  they  realize  on  the  Crown  forests,  much 
cf  whidi  is  not  very  productive,  a  net  revenue  of  $1.45  per  acre  and  the  expense  of 
inanagement  in  Germany  is  very  high.  In  Saxony  the  Crown  forests  yield  about  $4.60 
P^T  acre  per  year  net. 

As  I  have  stated,  in  figuring  this  revenue  it  is  assumed  that  the  permanent  forest 
«tateof  the  province  will  be  placed  under  systematic  forest  management,  and  no  coun- 
^  was  ever  in  better  condition  than  the  province  of  Ontario  to  institute  such  a  system. 
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In  the  timber  territory  outside  the  reserves  which  is  under  license,  vested  interests 
are  in  the  way  of  introducing  new  methods,  but  in  the  reserves  proper  no  Ucensea  are 
in  existence  except  in  the  case  of  part  of  the  Temagami  reserve  where  a  concssion  to  cut 
pulpwood  was  given  to  a  pulp  and  paper  company  previous  to  the  creation  of  the  reBer?e, 
which  agreement  unfortunately  did  not  provide  for  proper  cutting  regulations.  Aside 
from  this,  however,  the  reserves  already  created  and  those  likely  to  be  created  in  the 
territory  referred  to  are  free  from  any  entanglements  of  this  sort 

To  achieve  this  result  something  more  than  harvesting  the  most  valuable  sorts  of 
trees  in  the  most  economical  way,  as  is  the  present  practice  of  forest  exploitatiooi  will 
be  required.  That  system  is  converting  Algonquin  park  from  a  mixed  pine  and  hard- 
wood forest  to  a  hardwood  one.  Working  plans  must  be  laid  down  covering  a  hundred 
years  and  more,  plans  that  will  provide  for  harvesting  the  present  crop  of  various  sorts 
of  trees  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  after  growth  of  the  right  kind  of  trees  and  to 
regulate  the  cutting  so  as  to  secure  evenness  of  supplies  and' of  revenue. 

To  do  this  the  very  highest  technical  skill  will  be  required,  not  alone  the  skill 
acquired  in  the  lumber  camp  and  the  mill,  but  the  knowledge  of  sylviculture,  of  botany, 
of  forest  engineering,  &c.,  only  acquired  by  a  scientific  training  that  according  to  the 
Ontario  Minister  of  Education  is  soon  to  be  provided  in  a  Canadian  School  of  Forestry. 

The  basic  principle  in  the  future  management  of  the  forest  reserves  seems  to  me  to 
lie  in  keeping  in  view  the  idea  underlying  their  creation,  the  idea  of  permanency  and 
of  operations  extending  over  hundreds  of  years,  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  tbe 
forest  reserves  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  provincial  territory  distinct  fm 
and  different  to  other  Crown  lands. 


Mr.  M.  J.  Butler, 
Deputy  Minisier  of  Railways  and  Canals. 
The  phase  of  the  discussion  which  I  propose  to  deal  briefly  with,  is  the  relation  of 
the  locomotive  to  forest  fires,  and  to  show  the  attitude  of  the  railways  towards  that 
question.  I  will  read  an  article  from  the  *  Railway  Gazette '  of  J anuary  6, 1906,  which 
deals  with  the  matter  in  this  way: 

*  One  of  the  great  risks  that  every  railroad  that  uses  soft  coal  for  fuel  runs  is  the 
risk  of  fire  to  adjacent  property  started  by  sparks  or  ashes  from  engines.  Any  man 
running  an  engine  ought  to  know  from  the  sparks  thrown  out  and  fires  started  whe- 
ther the  engine  is  in  good  or  bad  order.  Rule  946  says  that  the  engine  men  must  re 
port  defects  in  netting  and  ash  pans;  this  is  required  so  that  if  the  inspector  oveT" 
looks  the  defect,  or  if  one  occurs  between  the  regular  inspections,  it  will  be  remedied 
before  any  damage  is  done,  and  if  an  engine  is  throwing  more  fire  than  she  ought  to, 
it  is  up  to  you  to  report  it  and  get  it  fixed.  It  will  take  you  less  time  than  to  make « 
report  about  the  fire  and  condition  of  the  engine,  and,  at  the  same  time,  save  both  tlH 
owner  of  the  property  and  the  company  a  loss.  In  lumber  and  saw  mill  country  it  ii 
especially  important  that  this  be  done,  and  where  engines  are  working  in  or  aronnd 
saw  mills,  lumber  yards,  powder  and  tie  plants,  and  other  places  where  danger  of  firt 
is  great,  the  apparatus  for  preventing  the  escape  of  fire  should  be  absolutely  perfect 
and  it  ought  to  b )  the  personal  business  of  the  engine  man  to  know  that  fact;  he  shonlfl 
be  present  when  the  inspection  is  made,  and  see  that  it  is  done  thoroughly,  the  same 
he  would  if  he  and  not  the  company  had  to  foot  the  bill  if  the  engine  started  a  fire. 

*  On  the  outlying  division,  where  trafiic  is  light  and  trains  are  few,  if  your  enfi^W 
starts  a  fire,  stop  and  put  it  out.  If  conditions  are  such  that  your  can't  do  that  wifl 
safety,  drop  a  note  off  to  the  first  section  crew  or  agent,  so  that  they  can  send  id«I 
out  to  extingruish  the  fire.  If  you  don't,  the  Lord  only  knows  where  it  may  run  to  {(Jj 
the  western  prairies  I  have  known  it  to  go  26  miles)  or  how  much  damage  it  will  « 
in  lumber  country.* 

That  being  the  principle  which  the  railways  themselves  desire  to  see  enforced. » 
will  be  known  therefore  that  the  negligence  must  be  exhibited  on  the  part  of  the  mtf 
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who  m  driving  the  engine  if  a  fire  starts  from  a  locomotive.  I  took  the  trouble  to  call 
np  Ifr.  Bobb,  of  the  Grand  Trunk  irailway.  He  assures  me  that  since  the  application 
of  tlie  extension  fronts  to  locomotives  there  has  been  a  screen  placed  inside  of  the 
extension  front  of  the  fire  box  with  a  muffle  plate.  The  screen  containB  holes  of  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  so  that  any  spark  passing  through  must  be  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  cannot  live,  as  a  rule,  long  enough  to  fall 
down  and  set  fire.  Their  damx>ers  are  also  screened  by  a  screen  having  a  similar  mesh. 
He  further  tells  me  that  the  Grand  Trunk  are  now  using  a  great  many  compound  en- 
gines. The  exhaust  of  a  compound  engine  is  a  softer  one  than  that  of  the  simple 
engine  which,  besides  adding  to  the  life  of  the  engine,  prevents  the  issue  of  sparks. 

Mr.  Vaughan,  Mechanical  Superintendent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway, 
assures  me  that  the  practice  of  their  road  is  very  similar,  almost  precisely  so,  and  that 
:ae  inspection  of  motive  power  at  the  present  time  is  very  rigid  so  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  forest  fires.  On  the  Intercolonial — and  these  embrace  the  three  great 
livisioDs  of  the  railways  in  Canada — ^Mr.  Joughins,  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power, 
inures  me  that  every  engine,  as  it  comes  into  the  roundhouse,  receives  a  earful  ex- 
{^mlnation,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  foreman  to  see  that  the  extension  box  and  the  fire 
W  are  in  perfect  order.  Notwithstanding  the  care  taken,  fires  do  happen,  and  no 
cccbt  they  are  due  at  times  to  the  carelessness  of  the  men  on  the  engines,  but  in  so  far 
n  it  is  possible  for  the  railways  to  provide  against  it  they  do  their  best  to  prevent  the 
sttrdng  of  forest  fires. 

Mr.  Jolt  de  LoTBiNiiRE. — Suppose  the  locomotive  engineer  is  not  able,  when  his 
^tt'motive  is  passing  through  a  forest,  to  find  out  whether  the  sparks  which  are  emitted 
-■e  going  to  set  fire  or  not,  would  it  not  be  an  extra  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 

authorities  whose  lines  run  through  forests,  during  periods  of  great  drought,  to 
We  a  well  organized  body  of  men  placed  at  different  intervals  along  the  line  to  patrol 
it  carefully? 

Mr.  Butler. — They  practically  employ  that  system  now.  They  have  their  section 
Dwn  scattered  along  the  track,  practically  a  man  to  a  mile,  and  they  go  over  the  road 
e^ery  morning  as  a  part  of  their  duty,  ahead  of  the  regular  passenger  train. 

Mr.  Jolt  de  Lotbiniere. — do  not  think  that  is  sufficient  because  the  sectionmen 
Bttj  be  employed  for  four  or  five  hours  in  one  place  during  dry  weather,  they  have  to 
fcok  after  the  road  bed  and  do  their  work,  while  at  the  same  time  engines  are  constantly 
IWttsing.  I  should  think  that  if  a  regular  system  of  patrol  were  put  in  operation  dur- 
ing periods  of  danger  the  railway  companies  would  be  doing  real  practical  work  in  the 
»ay  of  protecting  the  adjacent  forests.  I  think  that  if  the  railways  would  look  into 
this  matter  carefully  they  probably  would  adopt  these  views.  It  would  cost  some 
nioney,  but  at  the  same  time  it  would  save  them  very  severe  actions  in  damages. 

FOREST  PRESERVATION  IN  CANADA. 

Me.  Aubrey  White, 
Deputy  Minister  of  Lands  and  Mines  far  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
1  have  been  called  upon  at  a  mementos  notice  to  speak  to  you  upon  the  subject 
of  forest  preservation  and  to  tell  you  what  we  have  done  in  the  province  of  Ontario  in 
^^Wrt  of  that  matter.  When  I  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  to  a  position  in  the 
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Crown  Lands  Department  of  Ontario,  one  of  the  first  questions  my  minister  put  to  me 
was :  Can  you  suggest  something  which  will  enable  us  to  minimize,  if  not  wipe  out  alto- 
gether, the  destruction  of  the  forest  wealth  of  the  province  by  forest  fires?  I  said  I 
would  endeavour  to  formulate  some  plan,  and  having  had  experience  in  lumbering  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  settlement  of  the  back  parts  of  the  province,  I  soon  came  to  definite 
conclusions.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  only  way  in  which  we  could  expect  to  protect 
the  timber  from  destruction  by  fire  was  by  inculcating  care  upon  the  part  of  those  who 
might  be  in  the  forest  during  the  summer  months,  settlers,  hunters,  lumbermen,  sus- 
veyors,  &c.  I  felt  there  was  no  use  in  formulating  a  plan  unless  we  could  follow  that  up 
by  creating  machinery  for  carrying  it  into  effect  and  as  a  step  in  that  direction  I  sug- 
gested that  we  should  select  certain  men  and  place  them  upon  the  territory  under  tim- 
ber license  for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  guardians  of  that  territory  and  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  prevent  the  starting  of  forest  fires,  because  it  is  all  nonsense  to  think 
that  after  a  forest  fire  has  assumed  serious  proportions  it  is  within  the  power  of  man  to 
control  it.  The  great  thing  to  be  accomplished  was  to  prevent  the  fire  occurring.  The 
question  then  came  up  as  to  the  sort  of  men  who  should  be  selected,  who  should  select 
them,  who  should  pay  them,  and  what  kind  of  instructions  should  be  given  to  them.  With 
respect  to  the  selection  of  men,  I  said  to  my  minister  that  if  the  system  was  going  to 
be  a  success,  conmianding  the  confidence  of  everybody,  the  first  thing  we  had  to  do  w£ 
to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  politics  entering  into  it.  I  said,  if  the  department  selects 
theoe  men,  if  the  government  appoints  them,  it  will  immediately  be  said  by  some  that 
they  are  being  appointed  from  the  point  of  view  of  political  patronage  and  the  minister 
of  the  day  will  have  arrayed  against  him  one  side  or  other  of  politics  according  to 
whidiever  party  is  in  power.   Then  I  said  there  is  no  x>e(rson  who  knows  so  well  the 
men  who  can  successfully  guard  the  territory  under  license  as  the  licensee  who  owns 
and  works  the  territory.  He  has  in  his  employment  men  who  are  familiar  with  the  topo- 
graphy of  his  limit,  who  know  where  the  timber  is  situated,  and  the  dangers  and  ex- 
posed points,  and  that  these  were  the  kind  of  men  that  ought  to  be  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose we  had  in  view.  I  said  that  in  addition  to  possessing  this  knowledge,  the  licensees 
should  be  requested  to  select  men  of  cool  judgment  and  sympathetic  nature,  men  who 
can  sympathize  with  settleirs  in  their  difficulties,  as  well  as  with  others  whom  they  come 
in  contact  with,  men  who  were  anxious  not  to  antagonize  the  people  in  the  f r»rest,  but 
if  possible  enlist  their  support  and  sympathy  to  make  the  service  a  success.  My  experi- 
ence had  taught  me  that  if  you  antagonize  these  settlers  you  might  as  well  cease  any 
attempt  at  forest  preservation.    I  had  the  immediate  support  of  my  minister  and 
consent  to  make  the  first  attempt  at  fire  ranging.  In  that  year,  1885, 1  think,  we  asked  j 
the  Messrs.  McLachlin  Brothers,  of  Ampxior,  to  try  the  experiment  upon  their  limits. 
They  nominated  ten  or  fifteen  men  to  act  as  fire  rangers,  we  appointed  them,  and  clothed 
them  with  authority,  and  the  Messrs.  McLachlin  Brothers  agreed  to  pay  half  their 
wages  and  the  exi)enses,  whatever  they  might  be.   The  experiment  was  a  success  and 
the  following  year  we  issued  circulars  to  all  licensees,  explaining  to  them  what  we  had 
in  view,  and  inviting  their  assistance  and  co-operation.   We  found  an  immediate  re- 
sponse on  the  part  of  the  lumbermen.   This  was  natural  as  they  had  a  greater  interest 
in  the  protection  of  the  timber  than  we  had.   Our  interest  was  about  $1  per  thousand 
and  their  interest  at  that  time  was  probably  four  or  five  dollars  a  thousand.  However, 
we  were  willing  to  pay  half  the  expense  of  the  fire  ranging  with  the  result  that  we  have 
gone  from  year  to  year  until  last  year  this  system  of  fire  ranging  met  with  universal 
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approval  and  the  original  staff  of  eleven  men  was  increased  to  between  three  and  four 
hundred.  We  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  keeping  down  forest  fires  by  pointing 
ODt  what  the  law  is  and  how  great  a  crime  it  is  to  set  out  a  fire  in  the  forest  during  the 
iieated  term.  Not  only  so,  but  we  have  gradually  enlisted  the  support  of  the  settler, 
explorer,  surveyor,  &c.,  &c.,  and  indeed  everybody  who  has  to  go  through  the  forest 
during  the  dangerous  period.  The  creation  of  a  sympathy  with  our  object  I  regarded 
IS  of  more  importance  than  just  pointing  out  what  the  law  is.  You  can  get  a  great 
deal  more  done  by  the  willing  aid  and  sympathy  of  a  body  of  men  than  you  can  by 
tlireatenijQg  them  with  the  terrors  of  the  law,  so  it  has  come  about  that  the  system  we 
initiated  has  become,  I  think  I  am  fairly  within  my  rights  in  claiming,  a  magnificent 
nccesa.  As  you  know,  political  parties  in  this  country  are  very  sharply  divided  and 
criticism  is  very  searching  and  severe  upon  all  matters  of  governmental  management, 
let  I  am  proud  to  say  so  far  as  the  fire  ranging  system  of  Ontario  is  concerned  we  have 
aerer  had  an  attack  upon  it  from  either  side  of  the  House,  and  the  system  which  was 
pet  in  force  by  the  late  government,  which  I  had  the  honour  to  serve,  has  been  increased 
ltd  extended  by  the  government  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  serve,  so  that  there 
i«  no  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  great  parties  as  to  the  wisdom  of  protecting 
ilie  forest  from  destruction  by  fire. 

Something  has  been  said  to-day  about  railways.  It  has  been  contended  that  you 
ttiBot  build  a  railway  through  the  forest  without  having  the  country  through  which 
''^  ;«8e8  devastated  by  fire.   Now,  when  the  Canada  Atlantic  railway  was  under  oon- 
eifaetion,  Mr.  J.  R.  Booth  the  owner  of  it,  was  a  lumberman,  a  resident  of  this  city. 
^  liad  the  confidence  of  the  government,  and  we  asked  him  to  assist  us  in  every  way 
Vmhk  so  that  the  danger  of  fire  occurring  along  his  railway  might  be  reduced  to  a 
fiWrnum.  He  promised  to  do  so,  and  he  kept  his  word  to  the  very  letter.    The  result 
that  during  the  construction  of  that  railway,  and  it  was  built  through  one  of  the 
valuable  pineries  of  the  province  at  that  time,  no  fire  destroying  any  quantity  of 
timber  worth  mentioning  occurred  along  the  line  or  near  it.   Then  recently,  as  most 
yoTi  know,  the  province  has  been  building  a  railway  extending  from  North  Bay  to 
^  head  of  Lake  Temiscamingue,  and  we  are  hoping  to  extend  it  in  the  near  future 
to  a  junction  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.   Our  railway  is  also  being  built  through 
ooe  of  the  most  valuable  pineries  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  we  have  taken  every 
Pi^ution  that  we  could  think  of  to  prevent  destruction  by  fire  of  the  timber  along 
adjacent  to  that  railway.    Not  only  have  we  put  fire  rangers  along  the  road  fairly 
close  together,  but  we  have  taken  the  new  step  of  purchasing  railway  velocipedes  for 
rangers.   These  men  are  stationed  a  few  miles  apart,  and  they  are  instructed  to 
follow  every  train  through  their  division  into  the  next  where  there  is  another  fire 
^ger  who  follows  it  out  of  his  division,  and  so  on,  the  object  being  that  if  sparks 
or  ashes  fall  from  the  engine  the  ranger  may  be  able  to  put  them  out  before  a  fire 
BBumes  any  proportions.   The  result  of  that  close  supervision  is  that  we  have  had  no 
Jerious  forest  fires  upon  the  line  of  construction  of  that  railway.   Now,  what  we  have 
lone  there,  I  think  can  be  done  on  other  railways  in  other  localities  with  just  as  great 


In  addition  to  the  protection  of  the  timber  from  fire  by  the  presence  of  fire 
"wigers,  there  is  another  feature  which  commends  itself  to  the  lumbermen,  that  is,  if 
I  forest  fire  occurs  in  territory  under  license  their  fire  ranger  is  immediately  on  hand, 
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and  being  an  experienced  buslunan,  be  is  able  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  timber  dam- 
aged and  to  report  to  his  chief  or  the  government,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  quantity  of 
timber  damaged  and  how  seriously,  so  that  steps  can  at  once  be  taken  to  cut  it  should 
that  be  found  necessary  to  save  it.  I  have  found  that  this  practical  common  sense 
feature  also  commends  itself  very  strongly  to  those  interested. 

Now,  I  have  said  so  much  in  connection  with  fire  ranging,  because  after  all,  the 
practical  question  is,  I  think,  the  conservation  and  protection  of  the  property  you 
have.  It  is  of  no  benefit  to  theorize  upon  what  you  are  going  to  do  or  to  have  in  the 
future  if  you  are  neglecting  the  protection  of  what  you  own  at  the  present  time* 
The  great  thing  is  to  make  sure  of  what  you  have,  protect  what  you  have,  and  then 
go  on  and  endeavour  to  reforest  as  you  may  desire  and  be  able  to  do.  Under  the  sys- 
tem prevailing  in  Ontario,  we  have  not  been  perhaps  able  to  put  an  absolute  end  to 
forest  fires,  but  we  have  at  any  rate  minimized  them  to  such  an  extent  that  they  hayej 
practically  disappeared  from  the  forest  areas  of  the  provinces.  This  being  so,  I  think 
we  have  reason  to  feel  gratified  with  the  system  in  operation  in  Ontario. 

I  may  say.  Your  Excellency  and  Sir  Wilfrid,  that  the  province  of  Ontario  was 
the  first  to  put  upon  its  Statute  Book  an  Act  pimishing  people  who  set  out  fires  in  the 
forest  during  dangerous  periods.  It  is  said  that  imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  oil 
flattery.  Other  provinces  of  the  Dominion  and  even  in  the  United  States  have  copied 
our  example,  adopted  our  legislation  and  practically  put  in  force  our  fire  ranging 
systeoL, 

Something  has  been  said  about  the  forest  wealth  of  Ontario.  It  is  a  rathet 
difficult  matter  to  give  a  close  estimate  of  the  value  of  our  forests.  I  do  not  like  t4 
prophesy.  I  have  made  it  a  rule  of  my  life,  in  so  far  as  I  have  been  able,  to  confin^ 
myself  in  making  statements  to  things  that  are  within  my  own  knowledge  and  matj 
ters  of  fact.  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  theorize  and  say  what  may  happen  or  occ^rj 
but  after  all  the  valuable  thing  is  what  a  man  is  able  to  state  by  actual  knowledge! 
Now  I  am  prepared,  if  my  minister  were  to  say  to-morrow :  We  want  to  sell  from  teij 
to  fifteen  billion  feet  of  white  pine,  to  answer :  Very  well,  sir,  I  think  we  can  find  thai 
quantity  for  you  without  any  difficulty.  A  mistaken  idea  is  that  our  pine  timber  ij 
exhausted,  or  is  about  to  be  exhausted  in  the  near  future,  but  that  is  not  so.  I  hav< 
mentioned  the  fact  that  we  could  find  ten  to  fifteen  billion  feet  of  pine  on  Crow: 
Lands,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  there  is  anywhere  between  five  and  ten  billion; 
of  feet  on  lands  under  license,  which  are  being  cut  upon  from  season  to  season  by  o^il 
lumbermen.  | 

One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  in  connection  with  the  protection  of  the  timVej 
wealth  of  the  province  and,  no  doubt,  of  any  province  having  large  areas  of  timber,  il 
the  question  of  settlement,  that  is,  the  damage  that  is  done  by  settlers  who  go  into  th^ 
forest  to  take  up  land.  I  had  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  attending  the  Forestry 
vention  held  in  Washington  last  year  and  the  very,  very  great  satisfaction  of  hearing 
His  Excellency,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  address  that  convention  for  aV«^  J 
an  hour  upon  the  subject  of  the  forest  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  I  do  not  think  that  1 
ever  listened  to  a  more  enlightened  exposition  of  what  the  forest  policy  of  a  nati-'l 
should  be  than  I  did  when  I  heard  President  Roosevelt  express  his  views.  He  said  ov.\ 
thing  that  appealed  to  me  very  strongly,  viz. :  '  As  to  the  man  who  goes  upon  the  publil 
lands  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  home  for  himself  and  his  fami^j 
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md  is  bona  fide  in  his  intentions  of  becoming  a  settler,  my  sympathy  is  with  him,  my 
desire  is  to  aid  him  and  we  are  going  to  do  everything  possible  to  make  his  lot  easy, 
bat  as  to  the  man  who  goes  upon  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  despoiling  them  of  their  timber  and  then  deserting  them,  I  am  against  him  all  day 
ind  every  day.'  Now  that  rule  ought  to  be  made  part  of  the  polioy  of  our  province  in 
respect  to  lands  in  the  back  country.  I  said  last  year,  when  I  had  the  honour  of  pre- 
siding over  the  annual  meeting  of  this  society,  that  we  ought  to  do  something  in  the 
fonn  of  resolution  urging  upon  the  governments  of  the  Dominion  and  the  provinces  to 
endeavour  to  draw  some  line  of  separation  between  the  lands  that  were  suited  for  set- 
liement  and  capable  of  supporting  a  farming  community,  and  those  which  had  no  value 
fcp  settlement  but  were  well  suited  for  the  growing  of  timber.  In  my  opinion  a  most 
important  step  towards  the  preservation  of  the  forest  wealth  of  this  province  or  of  any 
prcvince  would  be  to  draw  the  line  strictly  between  lands  suited  for  settlement  and 
lose  suited  for  growing  trees,  and  to  confine  each  to  their  proper  use.  This  has  been 
pt;  before  you  to-day  very  forcibly  and  very  eloquently  by  Mr.  Pinchot,  and  I  am 
oenrly  echoing  him  when  I  say  that  the  lands  in  this  province  should  be  put  to  the  use 
fcr  which  they  are  best  suited.  If  certain  parts  of  the  province  are  rough  and  best 
suited  for  growing  trees,  then,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  let  us  keep  people  out  of 
and  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  timber.  It  is  an  act  of  folly  to  allow  people 
%  come  in  where  they  cannot  possibly  make  prosperous  homes,  to  cut  ^way  the  timber 
uiihen  abandon  the  land,  leaving  a  blackened  waste  as  an  eyesore  in  the  landscape. 

Having  spoken  about  the  utilitarian  side  of  this  question,  I  want  to  say  a  word  or 
^  about  the  beautiful,  and  there  I  cannot  help  being  reminiscent.  When  I  was  at  that 
pat  meeting  in  Washington  last  year,  I,  at  the  close  of  some  remarks  I  made,  said 
^  upon  many  occasions  as  a  youth  I  had  played  Indian  in  this  country,  hundreds  of 
u:ie5  from  any  white  settler  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  in  my  life 
I  had  passed  over  a  portage,  with  my  canoe  on  my  head,  to  put  the  canoe  down 
^  then  gaze  at  the  beautiful  sight  that  lay  before  me,  perhaps  a  beautiful  little  lake 
^Q^nnded  by  green  trees,  just  like  a  diamond  set  in  emeralds.  Then  I  said  I  had  gone 
i»dc  a  few  years  afterwards  to  that  locality,  and  lo,  that  beautiful  landscape  had  be- 
^ a  blackened  waste;  and  I  said  if  there  were  nothing  else  but  the  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful it  ought  to  be  sufficient  incentive  to  protect  the  forest  from  destruction  by  fire. 
l^pOQ  retiring  from  the  platform  a  lady  came  and  thanked  me  on  behalf  of  eight  hun- 
ted thousand  ladies  of  the  United  States.  She  said  she  was  there  as  the  representative 
^  delegate  of  the  Ladies'  Clubs  of  the  United  States,  who  were  doing  everything  and 
ffltended  to  do  everything  possible  to  assist  in  building  up  a  sound  public  opinion  on 
question  of  the  public  protection  of  the  forests,  and,  Your  Excellency,  I  need  not 
*5ure  you  that  not  the  least  important  element  in  the  formation  of  public  opinion 
ipoa  any  question  is  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  the  fair  sex.  I  afterwards  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  this  lady  at  a  reception  at  Mr.  Pinchot's  house  and  she  was  more 
htn  kind  to  me,  introducing  me  to  a  great  many  celebrated  i)eople,  and  I  found  that  in 
hat  instance,  in  saying  a  few  words  for  the  beautiful,  I  had  been  casting  my  bread 
:pon  the  waters  and  it  had  come  back  to  me  many  fold. 

The  premier  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Whitney,  was  very 
inxious  to  be  here  himself  to  assist  by  his  counsel  and  to  support  anything  that  might 
^  done  to  carry  out  the  object  for  which  we  are  met.    He  found  it  impossible  to  be 
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here.  Then  my  own  Minister,  tbe  Honourable  Mr.  Oochrane,  was  in  hopes  that  b 
wonld  be  able  to  come  here  until  almost  the  last  minute,  when  it  became  impossible 
for  him  to  do  so,  and  he  has  asked  me,  as  his  representative^  to  express  to  Your  Excel- 
lency  and  Sir  Wilfrid  his  very  great  regret  at  not  being  able  to  be  with  you,  hia  entin 
sympathy  with  the  objects  of  this  meeting,  and  his  strong  determination  to  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  protect  and  conserve  the  forest  wealth  of  Ontario.  We  are 
assured,  in  so  far  as  the  province  of  Ontario  is  concerned,  that  we  shall  not  only  ino?< 
along  the  lines  we  have  been  doing,  but  that  we  have  got  what  may  be  called  an  idea 
forest  policy.  Mr.  Southworth  has  spoken  to  you  about  forest  reserves.  Our  policj 
with  respect  to  forest  reserves  is  this :  When  we  find  that  there  is  a  large  body  of  pin( 
or  other  timber  suitable  for  lumbering  purposes  we  create  it  into  a  forest  reserve,  taki 
ing  it  out  of  the  market  for  settlement  and  declaring  it  to  be  reserved,  so  that  we  maj 
deal  with  it  in  the  most  enlightened  manner  possible  when  we  come  to  dispose  of  tb 
timber.  We  have  done  that  in  respect  to  the  great  Temagami  forest  reserve,  in  whid 
there  is  estimated  to  be  anywhere  between  four  and  five  billion  feet  of  white  pine 
We  have  done  the  same  thing  in  respect  to  the  Mississaga  reserve,  in  which  webelieT< 
there  are  three  or  four  billions  of  feet  In  the  eastern  parts  of  the  province  we  havt 
xset  apart  as  a  forest  reserve  regions  in  which  pine  timber  has  been  cut  away, 
recently  we  have  set  apart  a  very  large  reserve  around  that  queen  of  lakes.  Lake 
gon,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sheets  of  water  in  the  whole  Dominion  of  Canada,  sni 
that  is  saying  a  very  great  deal  indeed.  It  is  our  intention  to  prevent  the  destruc 
tion  of  timber  by  fire  or  lumbering  or  anything  of  that  kind  until  we  make  up  oui 
minds  as  to  the  proper  policy  to  pursue.  We  have  also  set  apart  the  Algouqui]! 
National  Park.  There  the  timber  is  under  license,  part  of  the  territory  being  undej 
license  for  pine  only,  and  part  of  it  for  all  kinds  of  timber,  but  we  are  protecting  ^ 
forest  growth  as  well  as  the  game  and  it  has  become  a  perfect  reservoir  of  animal  life 
We  are  protecting  the  fish,  and  we  are  making  this  park  a  recreation  ground  for  tlM 
people  of  this  province.  Not  only  are  we  creating  a  recreation  ground  for  our  owl 
people,  but  we  are  inducing  thousands  of  our  neighbours  from  the  other  side  of  tb 
line  to  come  here,  see  our  forests  and  enjoy  them  as  play  grounds  and  health  resorts 
They  come  here,  spend  their  money  amongst  us,  go  home,  strengthened  and  invigor 
ated,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  have  been  their  hosts.  I  am  indeed  pleased  to  be  here 
You  who  have  been  associated  with  me  in  this  society  know  that  I  have  always  takei 
a  deep  interest  in  matters  pertaining  to  forest  protection  and  conservation,  and  tha 
in  connection  with  any  movement  looking  to  that  end  I  am  ready  and  anxious  to  di 
anything  that  I  can.  We  civil  servants  are  supposed  to  be  silent  folk.  We  are  no 
expected  to  talk.  Our  duty  is  to  give  our  ministers  the  benefit  of  our  thoughts.  I 
we  have  opinions  they  are  not  necessarily  for  publication.  NevertheLeas,  being  awa; 
from  the  centre  and  surrounded  as  I  have  been  to-day  by  people  actuated  by  the  be? 
of  motives  and  anxious  for  information,  I  have  felt  at  liberty  to  give  expression  t 
some  opinions  and  views  upon  the  matters  which  have  brought  us  here. 
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Dr.  B.  E,  Fernow, 
Author  of  'Economics  of  Forestry/ 


I  am  Yery  much  gratified  to  be  here  and  to  have  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  few 
Tr.:.js  in  tliis  representative  assembly,  although  I  am  not  a  representative;  I  repre- 
sent nothing  and  nobody  but  myself.  Perhaps  I  might  claim  to  represent  that 
cnall  body  of  early  reformers  who  laid  the  comer  stone  and  began  building  the  f oun- 
datijn  wails  of  that  great  structure  that  you  are  going  to  erect  into  the  forestry 
system  of  the  Americas.  Twenty  years  this  work  was  started-  and  I  think  we  should 
k  gratined  to  find  the  building  so  far  progressed  in  Canada  as  to  make  this  great 
convention  possible. 

Refonn  movements  are  slow  in  maturing.  •  It  took  76  years  to  abolish  slavery  in 
ie  United  States  and  that  was  a  question  that  touched  the  heart  and  the  human  soul. 
Here  we  have  a  mere  economic  question.  If  in  twenty  years  we  have  so  far  progressed 
&at  we  discuss  forest  policies,  such  as  were  discussed  for  the  province  of  Ontario,  and 
etc  point  to  such  effective  service  against  fires  from  railways  and  other  causes,  it  is 
Krely  a  great  achievement. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  discuss  any  of  the  interesting  papers  that  were  read  this 
ifteni.Don.  They  are  almost  beyond  discussion,  being  mainly  statements  of  fact,  but 
d-'uwill  allow  me  to  refer  also  to  the  remarks  made  this  morning  by  His  Excellency 
ci  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  I  would  at  least  express  my  satisfaction  at  these  evidences  of 
2    r  ge  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  government. 

I  suppose  this  is  a  revival  meeting,  the  object  of  which  is  to  reform  somebody,  some 
s:.:.er,  some  delinquent.  It  is  very  rare  that  the  reformer  at  a  convention  can  point 
linger  at  anybody  and  say:  Thou  art  the  man  !  The  sinner  is  usually  absent.  But 

you  have  the  rare  opportunity  of  having  the  sinner  with  you,  and  you  can  point 
Ti:^  linger  at  him.  You  can  lay  bare  his  iniquity,  you  can  show  him  how  to  mend  his 
^i}3.  No  doubt  you  all  know  whom  I  recognize  as  the  sinner.  It  is  not  the  lumber- 
c  who  has  been  accused  so  often.  There  was  a  time  when  the  lumberman  was  con- 
^-  sly  brought  forward  as  the  sinner.  I  am  rather  glad  to  notice  that  so  far  he  has 
t£t  leen  mentioned,  even  once.  I  suppose  it  has  at  last  been  recognized  that  whatever 
•^  n;' he  has  done  was  done  under  compulsion;  he  could  not  help  himself,  circum- 
"ar.cL3  and  conditions  compelled  him  to  do  what  he  did.  You  have  to  look  beyond  for 
^  sinner,  and  go  for  him  even  if  he  has  repented  as  much  as  he  seems  to.  Your  great 
i-ner  is  none  less  than  your  government.  The  Dominion  government  has  confessed 
Jroagh  its  Prime  Minister  that  it  has  neglected  its  duty  long,  and  has  shown  that  it 
^  begun  to  mend.  The  provincial  governments,  as  a  rule,  have  not  done  very  much, 
n-i  although  Ontario  has  made  a  good  beginning  at  reform,  much  remains  to  be  done 
▼en  by  her. 

The  sooner  you  realize  that  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  mismanagement  of  your 
imber  wealth  is  chargeable  to  your  government  alone,  and  that  government  alone  can 
^i-dy  it,  the  sooner  will  you  find  the  remedy. 

While  the  retention  of  the  land  is,  to  be  sure,  a  fortunate  promise  for  the  future, 
Sie  method  of  disposal  of  the  timber  on  it  is  open  to  great  objections,  and  capable  of 
nimediate  improvement. 
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Most  of  the  talk  here  has  been  about  future  forests,  future  policy,  planting  for  the 
future  and  all  that.   But  why  not  say  something  for  the  present  ?   We  are  Uving  ia 
the  present  and  for  the  present,  and  if  there  is  anything  that  can  be  done  for  the  pre 
sent  forests,  we  should  do  it  immediately.   Now,  there  is  one  sin  of  these  governments 
which  has  not  been  pointed  out,  and  which,  I  believe,  is  responsible  for  more  forest 
waste  than  even  the  railroads  or  the  settlers — and  that  is  the  way  the  limit  holders  are 
dealt  with.    The  governments  of  your  provinces  have  put  a  premium  on  forest  des- 
truction by  the  manner  in  which  they  dispose  of  the  timber  on  their  lands.  Tbey 
charge  three  prices  for  the  timber,  one  far  below  market  price  and  the  other  two  ^pe■ 
culative  in  their  nature.  All  of  you  know,  of  course,  that  there  are  to  be  paid  stump-j 
age  dues,  which  is  a  proper  charge  to  make  and  these  are  properly  charged  by  the  thou- 
sand feet  cut.    The  timber  is  measurable  and  the  charges  are  readily  computed.  But 
the  rate  is  made  far  below  market  price.    To  make  up  for  this  deficiency  there  is 
another  charge,  a  bonus,  which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  a  speculative  amount,  which 
the  lumberman  must  lock  up  as  so  much  capital.    And,  thirdly,  you  pay  the  grouna 
rent  by  the  year.   It  takes  a  mathematician,  and  a  very  good  one,  to  figure  out  what 
the  stumpage  really  costs.    There  is  so  much  speculative  element  in  these  two  addi- 
tional prices  to  the  stumpage  dues  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  even  a  good  finan- 
cier to  estimate  in  advance  how  much  he  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  stumpage  he  i-* 
getting.    Now,  in  every  speculation  there  is  an  uneconomical  use  of  somethitg. 
Somebody  suffers  in  a  speculation  always.    In  this  case  it  will  surely  be  the  forest 
The  bonus  acts  with  its  interest  accumulations  like  an  excessive  tax,  which  induces 
the  limit  holder  to  get  the  timber  off  his  limit  as  fast  as  he  can,  to  take  off  all  that  can 
be  taken,  to  cut  unconservatively.  A  simple  fair  stumpage  rate,  gauged  from  time  to 
time  to  market  cheinges,  would  avoid  this  wasteful  speculative  element. 

I  believe  this  to  be  a  subject  of  great  importance  calling  for  reform  in  your  method 
of  handling  government  limits.  And  it  has  the  advantage  that  there  are  no  difficulties 
surrounding  it,  it  can  be  readily  settled  in  the  cabinet  by  the  stroke  of  the  pen,  and  ap- 
plied immediately.  I  recommend  to  your  association  a  careful  perusal  of  the  full  anl 
excellent  discussion  of  this  subject  in  your  Journal  by  Dr.  Clark,  and  to  your  govern- 
ments the  propriety  of  investigating  and  adjusting  before  all  else  this  baneful  method. 

Although  your  various  governments  have  seemingly  begun  to  realize  it,  yet  thert 
is  still  need  to  accentuate  and  drive  home  th3  fact  that  ultimately  tha  govern  neats 
alone  are  capable  of  carrying  on  a  forestry  system.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  long 
time  it  takes  to  mature  a  timber  crop.  This  long-time  element,  which  is  peculiar  t> 
the  forestry  business  is  against  the  practice  of  forestry  by  pri7at3  individuals,  excopi 
in  small  woodlots.  You  may  point  to  Germany,  and  show  that  large  forest  areas  then- 
are  in  private  hands.  But  when  you  come  to  investigate  further,  you  find,  first  of  alt 
that  the  government  has  about  one-third  of  the  forest  area  under  its  direct  control  an<i 
management.  Then,  communalities,  which  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  govern- 
ment, own  from  15  to  18  per  cent,  leaving  only  50  per  cent  in  private  hands,  but  of  tht 
privately  owned  forest  property,  25  per  cent  is  under  the  strict  supervision  of  the  g<iv- 
ernment,  while  about  15  to  20  per  cent  of  it  is  in  entail — ^that  is,  it  is  worked  under  a 
contract  between  the  family  that  owns  it  and  the  government,  the  government  being 
charged  to  prevent  the  destruction  or  mismanagement  of  the  estate.  Hence,  only  s 
small  part  of  the  forest  land  in  Germany  is  really  under  uncontrolled  private  manage- 
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mat.  And,  if  you  want  to  see  woods  that  are  mismanaged,  you  will  find  them  among 
tbe  phyately  managed  forests  of  Germany. 

The  final  aim  then  must  be  for  the  government  not  only  to  own  but  to  manage  the 
timberlands.  When  this  is  fuUy  realized,  I  would  urge  the  provincial  governments, 
which  own  the  commercially  valuable  forest  areas,  to  study  the  propriety  of  spending 
money  now  in  recuperating  the  cut-over  limits,  for  the  sake  of  the  future.  Forestry  is 
Dot  a  profitable  business  if  by  profit  you  mean  the  taking  of  money  at  the  present  time, 
foretiy  is  profitable  only  in  the  long  run.  The  profitableness  of  the  German  forests 
fhich  has  been  cited  here,  has  only  come  of  late,  as  a  result  of  expenditures  made  many 
yeais  ago. 

The  governments  which  with  a  statesmanlike  vision  into  the  future  are  willing  to 
make  sacrifices  now,  and  spend  something  in  keeping  or  making  productive  their  tim- 
Wlands,  are  the  ones  that  will  earliest  reap  the  benefit. 

Mb.  Jas.  Leamy, 
Crown  Timber  Agent,  New  Westminster,  B,G, 
As  you  have  stated,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  employed  by  the  Dominion  Government, 
and  am  in  charge  of  the  forest  fire  rangers  of  British  Columbia.   We  have  charge  of 
'bt  is  known  as  the  Dominion  railway  belt,  extending  from  the  coast  to  Laggan,  a 
^•Uioe  of  about  600  miles  by  about  40  miles  in  width.  In  that  district  I  have  eight 
;eaanent  fire  rangers,  which  number  is  increased  at  any  time  when  it  is  desirable — 
dimng  the  dry  season  particularly.     Since  the  inauguration  of  the  system  in 
Bntijh  Columbia  we  have  been  fairly  successful  in  protecting  the  forests  from  de- 
9*n]ctioii,  a  statement  which  will  be  borne  out  by  the  gentlemen  here  from  British 
Cclimbia,  as  well  as  by  the  limibermen  of  that  province.   The  Dominion  government 
I»y8  half  the  cost  of  the  fire  guardians,  and  the  lumbermen  pay  the  other  half.  At 
meeting  held  at  Quebec  last  year,  it  was  stated  by  a  prominent  British  Columbia 
loaibennan  that  they  were  well  satisfied  with  the  system  conducted  in  British  Colum- 
bia, and  were  willing  to  pay  three  times  as  much  money  as  they  were  paying  for  the 
protection  of  the  province.    That  was  certainly  very  flattering  to  the  men  in  charge 
^  the  woik  in  British  Columbia. 

During  the  last  season,  which  had  been  the  dryest  in  my  experience,  or  even  dur- 
^  niy  lesidence  of  twenty-seven  years  in  the  province  of  British  Columbia,  we  had 
many  fires.  We  managed  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  any  merchantable  timber, 
^ngh  we  had  a  good  deal  of  young,  growing  timber  destroyed  by  these  firos.  These 
^es  arise  from  three  or  four  different  causes.  One  is  prospectors.  These  men  who 
go  through  the  country  looking  for  minerals  will  sometimes  bum  over  a  great  area 
an  effort  to  burn  off  a  small  patch  to  expose  the  rock,  in  order  that  they  may  locate 
wiy  mineral  that  may  be  there.  Another  cause  is  the  settler,  who  in  clearing  his  land, 
iputes  fires  and  sometimes  starts  great  fires  that  bum  valuable  timber  on  a  very  con- 
siderable area.    Another  cause,  and  one  over  which  we  have  no  control,  is  lightning. 

fortunate  circumstance  connected  with  fires  started  by  lightning  is  that  they  ori- 
nnate  on  the  tope  of  mountains,  and  it  is  easier  for  us  to  fight  them  because  of  tb.eir 
slowness  in  coming  down.    But  a  fire  started  at  the  bottom  of  a  mountain  will  gu  up 
^itf:<^r  than  a  man  can  walk,  and  consequently  they  are  bad  to  contend  acraiiist.  Bt 
B^des,  thunder  storms  are  accompanied  with  rain,  which  assists  in  putting  out  fires 
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started  by  the  lightning.  During  the  last  season,  however,  we  had  no  rain«  We  had 
many  electrical  storms  without  rain.  I  had  to  employ  more  men  to  fight  the  fires. 
Our  great  difficulty  was  to  get  something  for  the  men  to  drink.  The  small  streamfl 
had  dried  up  on  account  of  the  dryness  of  the  season.  You  must  understand  that  our 
mountains  there  are  five  and  six  thousand  feet  high,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  keep  men 
up  there  fighting  the  fires  and  have  others  carrying  up  water  for  the  fire  fighters  to 
drink.  It  took  as  many  men  to  carry  the  water  as  were  engaged  in  fighting  the  fire, 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  service  made  it  hard  to  find  men  who  would  engage  in  it. 
Another  cause  of  fire  is  the  railroad  locomotive,  a  subject  which  has  been  discussed 
in  this  convention.  The  law  of  British  Columbia  compels  the  railroad  men  to  use  ft 
screen  in  the  locomotive.  But  they  find  the  mesh  too  small,  for  if  an  engine  was  out- 
fitted with  the  smaller  mesh  she  would  not  steam.  When  the  smaller  mesh  is  used,  the 
remedy  is  to  get  up  on  the  smoke  stack  with  a  bar  and  open  up  the  screen,  a  bit  You 
may  have  heard  that  the  province  of  British  Columbia  is  somewhat  hilly.  We  have  to 
use  the  brake  on  the  open  engines  coming  down  hill.  And  I  have  seen  a  stream  of  fire 
emanating  from  the  brake  blodc  setting  fire  to  everything  on  either  side  of  the  track. 
Then  the  section  men  who  look  after  the  track  will  use  the  dry  season  as  the  time  for 
cutting  weeds.  These  weeds  are  piled  up  all  ready  to  be  set  fire  to  by  the  sparks  froQ 
the  brake  block  or  by  a  cigar  stub  thrown  out  of  a  window  by  a  passenger.  These 
things  cause  serious  fires  and  the  destruction  of  immense  quantities  of  valuable 
timber. 

The  provincial  government  of  British  Columbia  have  not  used  any  system  of 
fire  protection.  The  provincial  lands  which  inclose  us  on  both  sides  are  unwatched, 
and  if  a  fire  occurs  there,  we  have  to  fight  it  to  prevent  it  from  coming  on  the  railway 
belt.  A  newspaper  in  British  Columbia  remarked  last  year  that  if  the  provincial 
government  did  not  wish  to  save  the  timber  for  the  value  of  it,  they  should  recognize 
the  fact  that  a  very  important  asset  of  the  province  is  its  scenery,  and  that  the  smoke 
of  forest  fires  prevented  people  passing  through  from  enjoying  the  scenery;  and  for 
this  reason,  if  for  no  other  the  provincial  government  should  fight  the  forest  fires  on 
its  lands.  However,  they  have  not  taken  the  hint  so  far.  Our  timber  is  very  large, 
particularly  on  the  coast.  The  bark  is  very  thick.  I  have  seen  bark  a  foot  and  over 
in  thickness  on  the  tree.  Fires  passing  through  such  a  forest  do  not  hurt  such  trees 
for  the  first  year,  but  destroy  the  young  timber.  But  the  second  burning  is  apt  to 
kill  the  big  trees  and  so  prevent  the  reproduction  of  the  forests.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  interior  districts.  The  ground  is  fairly  carpeted  with  young  cedar 
and  pine,  the  same  timber  as  formerly  covered  the  ground.  But  if  the  land  gets  two 
or  three  more  burnings,  the  big  trees  will  be  destroyed,  and  so  the  forests  cannot  be 
naturally  reproduced.  In  passing  through  the  parliament  grounds  to  come  to  this 
room,  you  saw,  in  front  of  this  builddng  sections  of  British  Columbia  fir  and  spruce. 
You  can  readily  understand  that  it  takes  a  long  time  to  produce  timber  of  that  siie. 
One  section  of  fir  that  is  there  is  estimated  to  have  required  six  hundred  years  for  its 
growth.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  province  of  British  Columbia  the  young  timber 
grows  very  quickly,  and  if  we  can  prevent  the  fires  passing  through  this  young  and 
growing  timber,  we  shall  have  fair  merchantable  timber  within  thirty  or  forty  yeais. 
In  a  hundred  years  we  could  have  a  good  growth  of  timber  all  through  the  province 
again,  if  proper  steps  be  taken  to  keep  out  the  fire.   I  am  not  much  accustomed  to 
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addiQssing  large  audiences,  and  ao  shall  not  ^>eak  longer  ;  but  if  any  gentleman  wishes 
to  aak  questions  concerning  forestry  in  British  Columbia  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  if 
I  can  and  to  g^ve  any  information  that  I  have. 

Dr.  C.  a.  Schekck, 
Principal  of  the  School  of  Forestry,  BUtmore,  N.C. 

I  wonder  if  really  you  are  not  tired  of  this  talk  about  forestry.  I  am  a  forester 
myself,  but  I  sometimes  think  we  can  have  too  much  talk  even  about  so  important  a 
Qatter.  I  think  that  it  is  the  sentimental  side  of  f  or^try  that  has  the  greatest  power 
in  bringing  us  together  and  causing  us  to  enjoy  this  discussion  of  forestry  questions. 
Here  we  are  all  together,  Ensrlishmen,  Frenchmen  and  American.  And,  even  when  a 
poor  German  ventures  to  step  upon  this  platform,  I  think  he  finds  you  all  in  accord 
fitk  lum  in  the  love  of  the  sentimental  in  forestry,  the  love  of  nature  as  seen  in  the 
fcittt  But,  for  common  people  to  go  into  forestry  for  sentimental  reasons  is  out  of 
tile  question;  consequently  we  have  to  step  outside  ourselves,  so  to  say,  and  look  at  the 
economic  side  cf  forestry,  and  just  now,  of  Canadian  forestry.  Just  here  in  Canada,  it 
s«an8  to  me,  you  face  the  problem  of  forestry  under  auspices  such  as  no  other  country 

€Ter  bad.  You  have  the  opportunity  to  consider  and  profit  by  the  sad  experience 
cf  other  nations.  And  you  have  at  your  disposal  a  forest  area  so  overwhelmingly  great 
^  I  cannot  conceive  of  it.  Two  or  three  millions  of  square  miles  of  forest !  I  have 
^TsjB  been  accustomed  to  tliink  that  I  have  charge  of  a  big  forest;  but  that  forest  is 
^  130,000  acres.   The  task  that  faces  you  is  so  great  as  to  be  overwhelmiiig. 

It  seems  to  me  that  your  proper  policy  has  three  main  features — your  platform 
"^Jould  have  three  planks.  The  first  of  these  is  that  the  Dominion  and  the  provinces 
Blast  retain  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  in  fee  simple,  all  the  exclusively  forest 
That  is  to  say,  all  lands  which  will  pay  a  better  dividend  if  kept  under  trees 
^  under  grain  or  cattle,  should  be  owned  by  the  government.  I  do  not  think  that 
^  idea  is  absolutely  carried  out  anywhere.  For  instance,  how  can  you  know  whe- 
^  to  retain  as  absolute  forest  land  a  certain  portion  of  the  country  if  you  do  not 

just  what  it  is  fit  for.  Your  surveys  are  good — very  good.  But  do  they  tell  you 
*Wier  township  No.  867,  for  instance,  is  of  a  character  that  should  be  kept  under 
forest,  or  whether  it  is  agricultural  in  its  nature?  Do  they  tell  you  what  sections 
siwuld  be  those  upon  which  the  settlers'  happy  fireside  should  gleam,  and  what  should 
be  reserved  for  the  stately  forest  ?  Do  you  expect  the  settler  himself,  the  common 
^  from  some  foreign  country — say,  from  Germany — to  know  just  where  he  should 
•ettle  ?  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people  who  are  already  here  to  guide  the  immi- 
P^Tit,  to  direct  the  settler  paternally  in  such  a  way  that  he  shall  not  make  mistakes, 
tbt  he  shall  not  in  after  years  grow  despondent  and  careless  because  he  has  settled  in 
^  wrong  place,  but  shall  go  upon  the  land  where  his  labour  will  meet  a  fair  reward, 
Slid  where  his  family  can  be  raised  under  favourable  conditions.  If  settlement  is  not 
^vs  directed,  the  population  which  you  will  obtain  will  be  apt  to  settle  in  sections 
where  they  cannot  prosier.  As  a  result,  they  will  grow  despondent,  and  will  become 
Ef't  only  a  disgrace  but  a  danger  to  your  commonwealth.  I  have  myself  quite  a  little 
to  do  with  thia  problem  in  far  away  North  Carolina.  It  is  easy  enough  for  the 
private  individual  to  practise  forestry  if  he  is  left  free  to  do  so,  but  when  you  are 
feced  with  the  problem  of  486  squatters,  each  of  whom  sees  in  you  an  enem^  each  of 
whom  seeks  to  take  advantage  of  you  in  every  way,  what  opportunfcft^tii8dti^«cei@©g4€ 
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tise  forestry  under  such  conditions  ?  Keep  your  for<^sts  for  the  practice  of  forestry  ; 
keep  the  settler  out  of  them;  do  this,  and  you  will  benefit  not  only  your  forests  but 
the  settler  as  well. 

The  second  plank  of  your  platform  is  one  which  we  have  already  discussed  here— 
protection  from  fire.  What  is  the  use  of  elaborating  a  forestry  policy  unless  a  part  of 
that  policy  is  to  safeguard  the  very  material  upon  which  you  depend  for  results  ?  Who- 
ever builds  a  house  without  taking  pains  to  safeguard  his  investment  ?  We  insure  our 
houses  ;  we  insure  our  property  of  every  kind.  Yet,  here  is  this  gigantic  body  of  our 
national  wealth  which  is  left  wholly  unprotected.  Here  and  there  some  small  attempt 
at  safeguarding  the  forests  is  made.  But,  when  the  government  ownership  of  the  forest 
land  is  asserted  as  a  permanent  and  unchangeable  policy,  the  protection  of  the  forests 
must  be  the  paramount  issue. 

The  third  plank  in  the  platform — everybody's  platform,  I  suppose,  for  I  am  sure 
all  will  agree  to  this — is  that  forestry  must  be  made  a  paying  investment,  whether  the 
individual  or  the  government  is  the  owner  of  the  forest.  This  means  that,  just  as  in 
any  other  great  business,  a  department  store  or  any  other,  we  must  have  a  good  organi- 
zation. If  you  will  allow  a  foreigner  to  criticise  you,  I  would  venture  to  say  that  thene 
is  much  still  to  be  done  both  in  the  provinces  and  in  the  Dominion.  The  forestry  woi^t 
here  is  largely  scattered  among  various  branches,  causing  a  great  deal  of  friction  and 
lack  of  perfection  in  methods.  The  sale  of  the  timber  is  attended  to  by  branches  en- 
tirely different  from  those  which  have  charge  of  the  production.  It  seems  to  me  that 
concentration  and  amalgamation  of  the  branches  is  absolutely  necessary  to  carry 
through  an  efficient  business  policy.  Canada  is  in  the  beginning  of  its  development 
We  Germans  on  the  other  side  of  the  big  pond  used  to  call  it  the  infant  giant.  By 
the  time  the  infant  is  grown  to  be  the  big  giant,  fifty  years  from  now,  let  it  be  said  of 
this  giant  that  he  has  a  system  of  forestry  made  upon  a  gigantic  scale. 


The  evening  srssion  was  held  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Normal  School,  Rt.  Hon. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  presiding. 


I  feel  very  much  interested  indeed  in  the  question  of  forestry.  I  love  the  trees,  I 
love  them  for  the  beauty  and  comfort  especially  that  they  lend  to  country  life,  and  it 
is  to  country  life  that  I  am  wedded.  People  in  cities  appreciate,  no  doubt,  the  trees, 
but  to  us  who  live  in  the  isolation  of  country  life  they  fire  a  constant  compaxdon  and 
they  add  much  to  the  interest  as  well  as  the  beauty  and  comfort  of  our  surroundings. 
•For  this  reason  I  am  interested  in  forestry,  but  I  am  interested  in  it  also  because  of 
the  enormous  economic  value  that  it  is  to  the  country.  To  no  ooimtry  probably  is  it  of 
greater  value  than  it  is  to  Canada.  I  wiU  not  dwell  on  what  was  so  ably  put  before  the 
convention  this  morning  in  regard  to  the  forests  and  the  ^eegeol v<jS@®©tcbut  then* 
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is  one  point  on  'which  I  do  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  opening,  before  I  come  to  the 
speciid  subject  of  the  evening,  a  point  to  which  I  think  this  convention  ought  to  refer, 
lid  which  it  ought  to  keep  in  its  mind  in  regard  to  the  ouesti'^i  of  forestry  in  Canada. 
We  think  of  forestry  as  connected  with  the  wood  industry  and  with  the  production  of 
hmber,  timber,  fire  wood  and  pulp  wood.  We  must  think  of  it,  however,  in  another 
sense  which  I  think  must  he  admitted  to  be  of  even  greater  importance.  This  morning 
Hr.  Pinchot  spoke  of  this  as  an  age  of  steel,  and  he  pointed  out  what  an  important  part 
IT'"  d  plays  in  the  production  of  minerals  such  as  iron  and  coal,  and  how  essential  it  is 
these  industries.  I  grant  it  fully,  but  there  is  another  way  in  which  I  think  the 
:un&ts  cf  this  our  land  are  of  even  greater  importance  to  the  future  industries  of 
Canada. 

This  is  to-day  an  age  of  steel,  but  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  the  age  of  electricity, 
»Mch  is  largely  going  to  take  the  place  of  steam  and  steel  in  the  economics  of  the  world. 

have  an  agricultural  country  in  Canada  and  nobody  more  than  myself  values  the 
*?ri(^tural  wealth  and  production  of  this  country.  I  believe  most  thoroughly  that  for 
nanj  generations  a^culture  will  be  the  most  important  industry  in  Canada.  But,  with 
:t  and  as  attendant  upon  it  we  are  to-day  experiencing  great  industrial  progress  and 
peat  industrial  improvements,  and  among  the  things  that  are  most  continuously  and 
^^*t  constantly  put  before  us  in  regard  to  the  industrial  future  of  the  country  to-day 
^>  'h  possibilities  of  electricity  and  the  production  in  Canada  of  electrical  power 
»ii  t  will  be  the  servant  and  hand-maid  of  our  industries.  In  many  parts  of  Canada 
^  iuTe  not  any  great  abundance  of  water  power  *and  in  some  others  we  have,  but 
'''»:rywhere  we  may  have  the  advantages  of  electrical  power.    Now,  it  may  seem  at 

sight  rather  a  far  jump  from  forestry  to  electricity,  but  if  in  Canada  we  are  going 
iiave  great  electrical  development  and  the  development  of  great  electrical  i)ower  it 
^  going  to  be  through  our  water  powers,  and  our  water  powers  are  dependent  upon 
" :  f«  rests.  If,  in  the  future,  our  water  power  is  going  to  be  great,  if  in  the  future  we 
^  ^roinjr  to  continue  to  have  the  advantages  we  have  to-day  in  regard  to  the  produc- 
tion of  ehxitrical  energy,  we  must  realize  that  these  depend  absolutely  on  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  forests.  They  act  as  a  great  sponge  at  the  headwaters  of  our  streams  and 
-"era,  and  conserve  the  moisture  which  supplies  these  streams  continuously  through 

year,  and  they  are  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  uniform  maintenance  of  these 
ftpeams.  The  measure  of  the  water  power  is  its  measure  at  the  lowest  water  of  the 
year.  We  may  have,  and  do  have,  plenty  of  power  at  times,  but  if  we  are  to  have 
satisfactory  and  abundant  power  generated  by  water  the  measure  of  that  power  is  the 
JD^asure  of  the  low  water  of  the  stream.  Our  forests  improve  the  flow  of  water  in  our 
•^'^wns  and  prevent  them  from  becoming  too  low  for  the  purpose  of  developing  power. 
With  the  denudation  of  the  hills  and  uplands  where  our  streams  take  their  rise  we 
J^a^e  in  the  springtime  floods  and  freshets  which  not  only  are  of  very  little  use  for 
»ater  power,  but  which  are  dangerous  to  the  development  of  that  power,  and  are  liable 
*  •  'lestroy  the  dams  and  machinery  which  are  necessary  accessories  to  the  creation  of 
tUt  power.  Later  on  in  the  season,  if  the  headwaters  of  our  streams  have  no  forests 
to  conserve  their  moisture,  we  will  have  droughts  and  low  water,  so  that  there  is  an 
entire  absence  of  water  or  the  water  power  is  lessened.  If  in  the  future  we  are  going 
to  develop  in  Canada,  for  the  development  of  our  industries,  immense  electrical  energy, 
>nd  if  Canada  is  to  have  the  industrial  future  that  we  are  looking  forward  to,  we  must 
for  that  purpose,  more  than  any  other  perhaps,  conserve  our  forests  an^  see 
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our  water  courBe&  are  maintained  at  an  even  and  steady  flow  through  the  whole  season. 
I  hring  this  forward  because  so  far  it  has  not  been  touched  upon  in  my  pre^jence, 
although  others  perhax>s  have  thought  of  it  and  brought  it  forward  when  I  was  not 
there.  That  applies  chiefly  to  this  eastern  part  of  Canada,  and  also  no  doubt  to  d 
certain  extent  in  British  Columbia. 

But,  the  particular  subject  that  is  before  r^o  this  evening  is  that  of  fores 
try  in  connection  with  irrigation,  and  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard 
to  it.  I  think  that  it  is  a  subject  which  comes  in  more  particularly  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  our  western  domain.  You  are  all  well  aware  of 
the  conditions  which  are  to  be  found  in  our  prairies.  You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  on  our  prairies,  especially  in  southern  Alberta,  a  large  area  of  semi-arid 
country,  a  country  which,  in  many  ways,  until  quite  recently  has  been  supposed  to  b« 
quite  incapable  of  ordinary  cultivation  for  the  production  of  farm  crops.  We  hm 
had  a  few  comparatively  moist  seasons,  and  the  result  has  been  that  many  thousand^ 
of  acres  of  land  have  been  cultivated  successfully,  producing  large  crops,  which  but  t 
few  years  ago  were  thought  to  be  only  flt  for  the  production  of  grass  and  that  in  ii* 
sufficient  quantities  for  the  purpose  of  grazing. 

We  have  there  a  large  area  of  country  which  I  would  like  just  briefly  to  descri^ 
Stretching  away  eastward  from  the  lower  hills  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  south  of  tbei 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  we  have  a  slowly  descending  plain,  descending^  eastward  an! 
northwards,  with  a  very  considerable  fall  all  the  way  from  the  mountains  to  aboul 
Regina.  I  am  speaking  generally  ;  I  have  not  absolute  details  or  a  map  before  ma 
or  before  you,  but  si)eaking  generally  all  the  way  from  the  foothills  of  the  mountains  t<i 
about  Regina.  Over  that  area  water  generally  is  scarce,  so  scarce  that  in  many  parts  oi 
it,  without  irrigation,  successful  cultivation  is  supposed  to  be  impossible.  I  do  not  liti 
to  say  myself  positively  that  successful  cultivation  is  impossible  anywhere  because,  ifl 
the  development  of  our  North-west  especially  and  in  the  development  that  has  takd 
place  in  many  ways  all  over  Canada,  we  are  constantly,  from  year  to  year— I  migbj 
almost  say  from  month  to  month — discovering  new  possibilities  in  the  development  oj 
our  country  which  our  fathers  and  even  people  who  have  settled  as  recently  as  ten  yean 
ago  thought  to  be  quite  impossible.  Therefore,  I  guard  myself  very  carefully  when  J 
suggest  that  over  a  portion  of  that  area,  at  all  events,  there  is  doubt  about  the  success 
ful  cultivation  of  ordinary  field  crops.  We  must  then  look  for  some  assistance  to  tb 
ordinary  climatic  conditions  for  the  cultivation  of  field  crops  because  that  is  the  are! 
of  our  country  to  which  the  whole  world — ^not  only  Canada,  but  the  British  Empire 
and  I  might  say  the  whole  world — is  looking  for  its  future  wheat  supply.  That  is  tb 
portion  of  our  great  prairie  to  which  the  world  is  looking  for  its  future  wheat  suppl:| 
and  it  behooves  us  therefore  to  see  what  we  can  do  to  make  the  production  of  wheal 
and  other  field  crops  there  assured  year  in  and  year  out  without  reference  to  what  icaj 
be  a  particular  season's  climate.  We  are  fortunate  in  many  ways  in  looking  forward 
to  this. 

Just  to  the  west  of  the  area  I  have  described  we  have  the  eastern  slopes  of  thi 
Rocky  mountains.  The  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  mountains  are  clothed  at  the  pre 
sent  time  almost  entirely  with  a  forest  growth — a  forest  growth,  which,  perhaps  soni 
lumbermen  might  not  consider  of  the  greatest  value,  a  forest  growth  which  does  n  I 
compare  with  the  growth  of  the  forests  in  British  Columbia,  and  dqes  not  compare  witl 
the  growth  of  the  forest  in  the  old  days  in  this  Ottawa  ^idlfeyj  i4(titltM^I^  consider 
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able  forest  growth,  a  forest  growth,  which,  at  any  rate,  is  quite  sufficient  to  conaerve 
and  keep  permanently  conserved  all  the  water  supply  which  flows  down  through  the 
itreams  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  most  of  which  water  eventually 
finds  its  way  into  the  Saskatchewan  river.  Up  to  the  present  time  I  do  not  think  that 
aiy  material  inroads  have  been  made  into  that  forest  growth,  but  I  venture  to  predict 
tbt  unless  the  greatest  care  is  exercised  to  preserve  that  forest  growth  in  the  near 
fotme,  the  moisture  of  our  plains  will  be  considerably  sacrificed  and  the  mighty  rivers, 
vliich  to-day  come  out  of  those  hills  and  course  through  that  prairie  region  will  be 
twaed,  in  the  spring  time,  into  floods  and  in  the  summer  time  into  dry  watercourses. 
Tnese  great  rivers  and  streams  have  cut  deep  courses  through  the  fertile  prairie,  and  as 
B  general  rule  the  watercourse  itself  is  considerably  sunk  below  the  general  prairie  level. 
Tbe  farther  and  farther  you  go  from  the  hills  the  deeper  and  deeper  becomes  the  valley 
in  which  the  river  runs.  Fortunately  the  general  descent  of  the  whole  plain  is  so  great 
it  is  not  a  very  difficult  task  to  take  the  water  out  from  the  upper  reaches  of  these 
r.vers,  and  by  carrying  it  along  on  the  upper  levels  over  the  prairie  and  keeping  it 
Tithin  bounds  we  are  able  to  distribute  it  over  large  areas  of  that  country,  and  thus 
though  irrigation  securing  and  ensuring  the  future  development  and  cropping  of  the 
e^Juntry.  I  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  work  which  the 
goTcrLment  and  people  of  this  country  must  see  to  in  the  future.  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  sav  that  at  the  present  time  no  serious  inroads  have  been  made  in  the  forest  of  the 
astern  slope  of  the  Bocky  mountains.  Tip  to  the  present  time  no  serious  damage  has 
n  done,  but  I  venture  to  think  that  unless  the  greatest  care  and  the  greatest  foresight 
^  exercised  in  the  future  very  great  damage  will  be  done,  damage  which  would  be 
irreparable  and  which  would  interfere  with  the  development  of  that  prairie  region. 
I  am  speaking  just  from  a  mere  cursory  observation  during  this  last  fall  of  that  coun- 
ty. 

I  went  to  Southern  Alberta  for  the  purjwse  of  investigating  and  examining  cer- 
tain irrigation  works  which  are  already  in  existence,  being  carried  on  by  the  Alberta 
fiailway  and  Irrigation  Company.  I  found  a  very  successful  piece  of  work,  a  piece 
cf  work  which  is  carrying  out  exactly  the  lines  of  thought  I  have  indicated  and  which 
bas  already  done  a  great  deal  in  proving  that  in  that  country  all  kinds  of  crops  can  be 
pown  if  water  is  supplied  to  that  fertile  soil.  I  found  there  that  great  as  that  under- 
taking is,  and  it  is  now  on  a  very  large  scale,  there  is  a  still  greater  area  than  it  is  x)ossi- 
^fe  to  irrigate  which  has  never  been  touched  and  upon  which  no  irrigating  work  has 
^bn  place.  To  secure  such  work  being  done  and  to  secure  the  investment  of  capital 
It  would  be  necessary  to  have  the  assurance  of  abundant  water  supply  in  the  future, 
i^'obody  is  going  to  undertake  irrigation  works  unless  he  is  quite  sure  that  not  only 
^to  he  at  the  time  of  making  the  investment  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  to  justify  him 
in  undertaking  the  work  but  he  must  be  assured  that  in  the  future  he  will  be  able  to 
^ve  the  advantage  of  an  abundant  water  supply  absolutely  secured  to  him  and  this 
assurance  for  the  future  can  only  be  brought  about  by  the  government  taking  the  mat- 
ter in  hand  and  seeing  to  it  that  the  necessary  precautions  are  taken  to  insure  the  con- 
tinuity and  certainty  of  this  water  supply. 

I  do  not  think,  speaking  to  a  meeting  of  people  interested  in  forestry,  that  it  is 
necessary  for  me  at  the  present  moment  to  dilate  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  con- 
servation of  our  forests  should  be  carried  out  so  as  to  secure  a  steady  and  continuous 
water  supply,  but  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  way  tbi|ti^(fl)ii^lLiB0©®t£ 
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a  little  farther  on  the  plains.  If  we  have  irrigation  worka  stretching  eastwards  from 
the  Rocky  mountains,  we  will  be  going  into  the  very  country  which  is  to-day  the  most 
arid  of  all  parts  of  Canada.  It  is  not  really  arid.  Everywhere  through  that  oountTj' 
there  is  grass,  everywhere  through  that  country  there  is  herbage  sufficient  to  suBt&m 
the  stock  ranging  oyer  it.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  a  little  water  supply  that  is  required 
to  enable  the  country  to  continue  as  a  range  country,  and  if  in  the  future  through 
irrigation  it  is  possible  to  supply  the  cattle  with  water  and  feed  we  can  have  a  con- 
dition of  affairs  such  as  we  have  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Macleod.  Let  me  here  men- 
tion what  I  have  found  under  my  ovm  observation.  I  passed  through  that  Macleod 
district  four  or  five  years  ago.  At  that  time  it  was  common  talk  that  it  was  only 
good  for  ranchers,  only  good  for  the  sustenance  of  cattle,  and  the  common  estimate 
was  that  it  took  20  acres  of  that  land  to  carry  a  steer.  It  is  held  to  be  good  range 
land,  some  of  the  best  range  land  on  the  continent  of  America.  Our  feeding  ranges 
are  good,  and  yet  it  took  in  the  neighbourhood  of  20  acres  to  carry  a  steer.  I  \rent 
through  that  same  country  this  fall  and  what  did  I  find? — I  found  thousands  of  acres 
of  that  same  land  (20  acres  of  which  it  had  been  estimated  were  necessary  to  carry  a 
steer)  under  the  plough,  under  cultivation,  and  having  produced  some  of  it  for  t« 
much  as  three  seasons,  year  after  year,  from  30  to  50  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre; 
to  50  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  in  place  of  one- twentieth  of  a  steer  to  the  acre. 
Just  think  for  a  moment,  if  you  can  take  it  in,  of  the  contrast  between  the  productive 
capacity  and  richness  of  that  territory  under  these  two  systems.  On  the  one  hand, 
you  have  the  open  range  where  one-twentieth  of  a  steer  can  be  carried  to  the  acre, 
while  on  the  other  you  have  the  country  under  cultivation  and  producing  Itom  30  to 
60  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  No  investment  of  money  in  this  couutry  could  1)6 
better  made  than  to  secure  a  change  of  that  kind  over  a  large  area  of  our  western 
plains.  What  I  speak  of  occurred  without  irrigation,  in  consequence  of  three  or 
four  seasons  of  comparative  moisture,  but  with  irrigation  what  I  have  said  would 
occur  over  larger  areas  still  and  with  a  greater  assurance  of  permanent  success. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  see  that  this  is  possible  in  the  future.  I  will  not  pic- 
ture the  difference  between  a  range  country  and  a  settled  country.  I  will  not  dilate 
to  you  upon  the  difference,  but  as  you  go  through  a  settled  country  you  will  see  farm 
after  farm,  house  after  house,  family  after  family  settled  upon  the  land,  every  100  oi 
200  acres  of  it  carrying  one  or  two  families,  while  in  comparison  with  that  in  the 
range  country  you  will  find  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  ovei 
which  cattle  roam,  the  whole  supporting  ten  or  a  dozen  men  and  their  families.  Th( 
contrast  is  sufficient  to  strike  everybody,  and  I  am  sure  everybody  will  appreciate  the 
difference  between  a  range  country  and  a  settled  country.  The  settlement  of  thai 
country  can  only  be  brought  about  by  conserving  the  water  in  such  a  way  that  it  maj 
be  maintained  and  utilized  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  say  a  word  or  two  more  in  regard  to  what  will  result  in  thai 
country.  Where  irrigation  is  practised,  as  it  is  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States 
they  have  large  canals  leading  the  water  down,  and  from  them  lateral  canals,  ant 
from  these  lateral  canals  little  ditches  eventually  leading  the  water  out  into  the  fu^ 
rows  in  the  field.  To-day  the  whole  tract  of  which  I  am  speaking  is  a  treeless  plain: 
to-day  there  are  hardly  any  trees  in  sight.  The  wind  sweeps  over  that  unbroken  plain 
The  wind  sweeping  over  the  plain  makes  it  drier  and  drier,  and  the  conditions  of  th« 
climate,  as  well  as  of  the  country  itself,  are  such  as  to^eMure  ^^^jf^^Q^^^  * 
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canals,  given  a  few  lateral  ditches,  the  first  thing  that  anybody  who  is  engaged  in 
iirigation  work  would  naturally  think  of  would  be  to  plant  rows  of  trees  alongside  of 
e^t-ry  ditch  and  canal.  With  water  in  the  canals  and  ditches  the  success  of  these  trees 
k  abflolntely  assured. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  in  Lethbridge.  It  was  absolutely 
treeless,  and  on  the  surrounding  plain  there  were  no  trees  visible,  but  when  I  was 
tlwe  the  other  day  I  found  in  the  streets  of  Lethbridge  rows  of  trees  thriving,  doing 
»elJ,  their  roots  spread  out  in  the  soiL  I  went  out  into  the  surrounding  country, 
drove  about  and  found  trees  growing  in  large  numbers.  I  found  farms  watered  by 
iirlgaticm,  and  I  found  trees  around  the  houses  thriving  everywhere.  I  found  nur- 
Kries  of  trees  being  set  out  and  planted  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold,  notwithstand- 
i&g  the  fact  that  ten  years  ago  nobody  believed  it  was  possible  to  grow  trees  in  the 
intbeni  part  of  Alberta.  If  then  we  can  secure  irrigation  canals  and  ditches,  we 
soon  secure  rows  of  trees  all  through  that  country,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before 
part  of  Canada  will  be  having  the  benefit  that  is  derived  from  the  protection 
doided  by  thousands  of  miles  of  rows  of  trees  over  those  plains  which  have  perhaps 
fji  ever  been  absolutely  treeless.  That  is  one  strong  argument  in  favour  of  maintain- 
^  and  securing  a  water  supply  for  irrigation.  Let  me  mention  one  thing  that  has 
^'-i  to  my  attention,  and  which  has  been  reported  and  published  all  through  the 
c^iiiy.  As  a  result  of  the  experiments  in  growing  trees  at  the  Indian  Head  experi- 
^tal  farm.  Dr.  Saunders  has  found  that  for  every  foot  of  growth  of  a  tree  in  a  wind 
'--k  across  the  prairie  there  is  an  influence  upon  the  crop  for  fifty  feet  in  width  ; 
^tat  is  to  say,  that  if  a  tree  is  ten  feet  in  height,  it  has  the  effect  of  protecting  and 
^piiig  the  crop  for  a  distance  of  600  feet  from  the  row  of  trees,  and  if  the  tree  is  20 
fe  in  height  it  has  a  protecting  and  helping  influence  for  a  thousand  feet  away  from 
^  row  of  trees.  Suppose  we  have  irrigating  canals  and  ditches  through  that  country 
^  the  way  I  have  described,  there  is  no  question  but  that  in  a  short  time  there  will 
k  an  important  influence  exercised  by  the  rows  of  trees  which  will  grow  on  the  banks 

these  irrigating  canals  and  ditches  which  will  importantly  and  favourably  affect 
'•^  criiwth  of  crops  all  along  these  canals,  entirely  without  reference  to  the  susten- 
ance and  nourishment  which  the  water  put  upon  the  land  itself  may  give.  The  pro- 
teption  of  the  rows  of  trees  will  assist  and  help  the  growth  of  crops  making  them 
^iter  and  more  assured. 

I  have  thus  very  cursorily  and  very  shortly  put  before  this  meeting  what  I  believe 

W  one  of  the  moBt  important  problems  that  we  have  to  deal  with  and  face  to-day 
^  Canada,  one  of  the  most  important  outcomes  of  forestry  knowledge  and  forestry 
wJncation  in  this  country,  which  will  most  importantly  affect  the  future  of  that  part 
ijf  our  country.    When  I  say  that  this  prairie  Ls  a  part  of  our  country  that  is  looked 

in  the  near  future  as  the  granary  of  the  empire,  you  will  understand  how  impor- 
not  only  in  the  interest  of  our  own  country,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
^Pire,  this  question  is.  I  have  not  attempted  to  go  into  the  technical  side  of  this 
piestion.  There  are  technical  experts  who  can  do  that  so  much  better  than  I,  that  I 
"^f»i:M  not  think  of  presuming  in  their  presence  to  deal  with  those  matters.  I  hope  that 
^  people  of  Canada  will  devote  their  attention  to  this  problem,  and  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  carry  out  the  work  which  is  required,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  any  words  of  mine 
have  contributed  in  any  measure  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  result.    I  would 
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I  came  to  atudy  the  report  of  the  Forestry  Association  I  was  delighted  to  find  that  Mr. 
Dennis,  who  to-day  is  the  manager  in  charge  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  irriga- 
tion works  at  Calgary,  had,  in  a  certain  way,  pointed  out  these  very  same  things  three 
years  ago  in  a  paper  which  he  read  before  the  Forestry  Convention,  although  hepointej 
them  out,  I  regret  to  say,  too  shortly  and  too  concisely,  and  I  fear  that  the  wordi 
of  wisdom  he  then  dropped  and  the  important  suggestions  he  then  made  have  failed  to 
accomplish  the  object  which  I  think  they  ought  to  have  accomplished;  they  han 
failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  many  people  in  this  country  to  the  problem.  I  trust, 
however,  that  the  expert  opinion  of  such  an  authority  as  Mr.  Dennis  upon  irrigation 
problems,  an  authority  based  upon  a  large  and  practical  knowledgpe  of  the  country,  vill 
support  and  endorse  what  I  have  here  ventured  to  lay  before  you. 

FORESTRY  IN  RELATION  TO  AGRICULTURE  AND  IRRIGATION. 
«r.  S.  Dennis^  Dibectob  of  Irrigation  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
(Read  by  Wm.  Pearce,  Calgary.) 

The  question  of  the  preservation  of  existing  forests,  or  the  reforestation  of  aitij 
which  have  been  denuded  of  timber,  is,  I  think,  in  the  public  mind,  usually  as3o:J 
ated  with  the  lumbering  industry,  and  the  important  bearing  which  the  subject  bii 
upon  agriculture,  especially  when  irrigation  is  utilized  to  assist  crop  production,  i 
not  sufficiently  understood  or  appreciated. 

It  is  a  fact  recognized  by  all  without  any  consideration  of  the  cause,  that  coui] 
tries  of  great  rainfall  and  humidity  are  countries  of  the  most  luxuriant  iimU 
growth,  but  whether  the  timber  induces  the  rain  or  the  rain  has  encouraged  tl^ 
growth  of  timber,  are  questions  that  as  a  rule  do  not  present  themselves  to  the  ordin 
ary  observer. 

It  is  also  known  that  the  most  arid  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  are  as  a  rul 
devoid  of  timber,  but  again  the  questions  of  cause  and  effect  are  given  little  attei 
tion. 

These  important  questions  on  this  continent  have  of  late  years  been  receivii 
some  attention,  owing  primarily  to  the  efforts  of  the  forestry  associations  and  p 
emment  forestry  departments,  but  there  is  a  great  work  yet  to  be  done  in  eduoa 
ing  the  general  public  to  a  realization  of  how  closely  these  matters  are  associated  wii 
the  general  welfare,  particularly  in  the  new  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewa 

The  reforestation  of  the  great  plains  of  the  west,  which  are  now  so  rapidly  b 
coming  the  home  of  a  large  agricultural  population,  or  at  least  the  growth  of  sui 
cient  timber  to  afford  wind  breaks  and  shelter  during  the  winter,  are  in  themselves  ii 
portant  questions  and  intimately  connected  with  the  comfort  and  well  being  of  o 
settlers,  but  in  the  preservation  of  the  forests  which  now  exist  on  the  eastern  slope 
the  Rocky  mountains  in  Alberta  we  have  a  matter  which  is  of  first  importance 
the  portions  of  the  plains  lying  immediately  east  of  the  mountains,  and  one  whic 
unfortunately,  is  not  receiving  the  attention  its  importance  warrants. 

Some  years  ago  the  writer  pointed  out  in  one  of  the  general  reports  roffardi; 
irrigation  issued  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  that  the  immensity  of  the  d^spi 
portion  between  the  water  supply  for  irrigation  in  the  western  portions  of  tht  Xorl 
west  Territories  and  the  area  of  land  in  that  district  available  and  suitable  for  ir 
gation,  rendered  it  desirable  that  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  conserve  1 
water  supply,  and  stated  as  follows: — 

*  In  view  of  the  information  given  regarding  the  available  water  supply,  and  t 
further  fact  that  the  watershed  furnishing  this  supply  is  useless  for  grazing  cr  ag 
cultural  purposes,  and,  aside  from  the  small  amount  of  merchantable  timber  which 
supplies  in  certain  districts,  is  only  valuable  as  a  catchment  are^t  to  furnish  water 
the  thirsty  plains  and  open  area  lying  to  the  east,  itEijffj^yiib^&OQiw&saTy  to  j 
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nnoe  any  argument  to  prove  the  urgent  necessity  of  preeerring  this  watershed  in  a 
CLLuitioD  best  calculated  to  improve  or  maintain  its  present  usefulness  as  a  catch- 
ul:  area  ;  uufortunately,  however,  public  opinion  and  knowledge  on  this  subject  are 
hry  erroneous,  and  it  is  important  in  the  inception  of  irrigation  development  to  state 
tks  conditions  clearly. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  assume  that  any  steps  calculated  to  diminish  the  pres- 
ec:  water  supply  are  unwise,  and  if  we  point  out  that  the  rapid  destruction  of  the 
tmber  covering  the  foothill  country,  which  is  annually  taking  place  through  the 
forest  fires,  is  calculated  to  seriously  affect  this  water  supply,  nothing  further  should 
be  Leeded  to  convince  the  most  indifferent  observer  of  the  pressing  necessity  for  pre- 
mi'iug  and  checking  these  tires  as  far  as  possible. 

In  all  countries  the  relations  between  forests  and  agriculture  are  more  or  less 
istimate.  The  forests  receive  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  store  it  in  their  recesses 
od  through  springs  and  running  streams  send  it  forth  to  water  the  land.  Forests 
b  proper  proportion  ameliorate  the  severities  of  the  climate,  rendering  a  country 
uiiidhh  for  man,  and  adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruits  and  grains  suited  to  his  needs. 
Flcxk  or  droughts  seldom  occur  in  a  region  of  forests.  Forest  products  enter  into 
iH  hmnan  activities,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  race  could  not  exist  in  the  absence 
of  forests. 

In  the  Bocky  Mountain  region,  where  arid  or  semi-arid  conditions  prevail,  the 
^  important  office  performed  by  the  forests  is  the  conservation  and  distribution 
ei  Qoisture.    The  countries  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  and  surrounding  them 
be  uninhabitable  were  it  not  for  the  forests  which  partially  clothe  the  latter, 
the  mountains  wholly  stripped  of  that  covering  which  nature  has  so  wisely 
bfisicnred  upon  them,  but  little  moisture  would  be  gathered  from  the  atmosphere, 
fioieiit  storms  would  often  occur,  and  torrents  and  seasons  of  drought  would  take 
place  of  existing  conditions. 

In  this  region  the  direct  dependence  of  agriculture  upon  the  forests  is  more  plain- 
ly seen  than  elsewhere.  Except  in  a  few  localities,  field  crops,  orchards,  and  gardens 
s»  caltivat(xl  with  the  aid  of  irrigation  systems,  the  water  for  which  is  taken  from 
i  mountain  streams.  Should  the  forests  be  destroyed,  the  streams,  irrigation  systems 
•al  crops  would  meet  a  similar  fate. 

In  its  present  condition,  the  wooded  portion  of  the  watershed  of  our  arid  region 
f^^^ves  the  annual  precipitation  in  the  shapo  of  snow  and  rain,  and  after  sheltering 
'5*  Qioisture  from  the  evaporating  influences  of  fierce  sun  and  strong  winds,  gra- 
f^uaUv  givf  B  it  up  to  feel  the  numerous  springs  and  small  rivulets  which,  united, 
fcnn  the  larger  streams  bringing  the  water  to  points  where  it  can  be  diverted  for 
'Jefn]  pQ'pofle?.    With  the  destruction  of  these  forests  will  come  the  sudden  freshets 

rapid  run-off  of  the  moisture  from  the  area,  due  to  the  lack  of  shelter  from  the 
^■n^^  ra  9  formerly  provided  by  trees  and  brush,  and  without  the  construction  of  the 
wi'-nnons  and  expensive  storage  facilities  to  store  this  run-off  until  needed  for  irri- 
pition,  the  w:^ter  must  go  to  wnste  and  serve  no  beneficial  purpose.  The  permanency 
:<  our  wator  supply  is,  therefore,  largely  dependent  upon  the  protection  of  forests 
present  oovcriner  our  wat?r8hed,  and  this  protection  can  only  be  secured  by  taking 
^  to  prevent  the  devastating  fires  which  annunlly  sweep  over  large  portions  of  the 
irta.' 

Uowing  the  publication  of  that  report  a  forest  reserve  was  created  by  tlio  gov- 
f^niment  covering  a  large  part  of  the  timbered  portion  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
wcky  mountains  and  foothiU  country  in  Alberta,  and  it  was  thought  that  a  first  step 
b  en  taken  towards  protection  of  t'.e  water  supply  and  the  establishment  of  the 
of  forest  reserv,  s  so  successfully  carried  out  south  of  the  international  boun- 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  was  not  long  before  the  usual  plaint  of  the  lumber- 
^'^n  and  political  exigencies  resulted  in  the  cancellation  of  the  reserve,  and  to-day 
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practically  nothing  is  being  done  to  protect  the  forests  on  an  area  that  is  probably 
more  intimately  connected  with  agricultural  development  than  any  other  equal  area 
of  forest  in  Canada. 

This  important  matter  is  one  which  might  well  receive  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  this  important  convention.  It  is  certainly  a  matter  which  is  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  agricultural  development  of  a  large  section  of  the  west  as  the  follow- 
ing facts  will  indicate. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  in  Alberta  and  Western  Saskatchewan  the  folluw- 
ing  irrigation  development. 


This  statement  only  includes  the  133  miles  of  canals  so  far  constructed  and  tlie 
110,000  acres  of  irrigable  land  therefrom  in  the  large  irrigation  undertaking  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  railway  company  east  of  Calgary,  which  will  ultimately  embrac<^  at 
least  1,000  miles  of  canals  irrigating  1,500,000  acres  at  a  cost  of  some  $5,000,000. 
but  it  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  the  question  of  preserving  tlie  fun-T" 
which  play  so  important  a  part  in  supplying  the  water  of  these  canals  and  ditcha 
the  successful  operation  of  which  must  play  an  important  part  in  the  development 
of  a  large  portion  of  that  Greater  Canada  which  is  now  attracting  almost  world  wde 
attention. 

Mr.  Wm.  Pearoe. — I  would  desire  to  supplement  to  a  slight  extent  the  remarb 
of  Mr.  J.  S.  Dennis  regarding  the  absolute  necessity  of  conserving  the  forests  of  tl« 
foot-hills  of  the  east  slope  of  the  Eocky  mountains,  also,  whatever  timber  there  maj 
be  on,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  the  Cyi^ress  Ilills  and  Wood  Mountain.  As  to  tb^ 
latter  point  I  am  not  certain  to  what  extent  timber  exists. 

Mr.  Pinchot,  in  his  admirable  address  to  the  Convention  on  the  forenoon  of  thi 
10th  instant,  struck  the  k^-note  when  he  said  forest  preservation,  to  be  a  sucoeeQ 
must  be  a  business  proposition,  mere  sentiment  will  not  sustain  it. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  American  Forestry  Association  combine,  at  least  s 
far  as  its  monthly  publication  is  concerned,  irrigation  with  forestry,  the  title  of  t^ 
journal  being  Forestry  and  Irrigation. 

Those  not  familiar  with  the  physical  conditions  regarding  slopes,  causing  tb 
rapid  run-off  of  the  foothills,  cannot  fully  appreciate  what  the  depletion  of  the  timbc 
thereon  means  in  the  way  of  destruction  by  flood.  This  might  be  probably  well  illus 
trated  by  what  actually  occurred  in  connection  with  Nose  creek — a  tributary  of  th 
Bow — ^in  May,  1901.  That  stream  enters  the  Bow  from  the  north,  just  a  short  dii 
tanoe  west  of  the  5th  meridian.  Its  total  drainage  area  does  not  probably  excefi 
100,000  acres.  Its  source  does  not  materially,  if  at  aU,  exceed  35  miles  from  its  mout] 
This  stream  under  ordinary  conditions  has  a  discharge  in  ordinary  floods  varying  froi 
25  to  40  second  feet.  On  this  occasion  the  discharge  of  this  stream  for  some  houi 
probably  exceeded  3,000  second  feet.  This  was  caused  by  a  heavy  down-pour  of  rai 
falling  on  slopes  on  which  there  was  neither  timber  or  brush  to  impede  the  run-oi 
There  was,  however,  a  heavy  growth  of  grass,  and  had  it  not  been  for  that  the  nu 
off  would  have  been  much  more  rapid.  Fancy  a  hundred  such  streams  pouring  inl 
one  river.  It  might  be  mentioned  that  in  the  big  flood  of  June  17,  189Y,  it  is  « 
sumed  that  the  discharge  of  water  of  the  Bow  river  at  Calgary  forgaome  hours  equalk 


Canals  and  ditches  constructed  

Length  

Acieage  susceptible  of  irrigation  from  constructed 


170 

613  miles. 


canals  and  ditches 
Estimated  cost. ... 


733.362  acres. 
$3,500,000. 
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15.1,000  second  feet.  Up  to  that  time  it  is  assumed  that  the  highest  discharge  of  that 
stream,  of  which  there  are  any  indications,  was  about  40,000  second  feet.  If  all  its 
tributaries  above  Calgary  had  been  denuded  of  the  timber  and  brush  along  them 
*Jie  discharge  of  this  flood  would  probably  have  been  three  or  four  times  as  great 
«3  it  was,  which  would  have  turned  the  valley  of  the  stream  largely  if  not  wholly  into 
i  grayel  wa:te,  with  not  a  bridge  or  building  left  in  same.  It  might  be  mentioned 
ju^t  here  that  all  the  timber  on  the  foot-hill  country  would  not  pay  for  the  bridges 
tkt  would  require  to  be  constructed  each  year  if  the  foothills  were  denuded  of  that 
timber.  Further,  under  proper  supervision,  a  much  greater  crop  of  timber  could 
be  obtained  annually,  than  without  such  reservation  and  supervision  is  now  ob- 
tained. Under  the  present  working  there  will  be  in  a  very  few  years  no  timber 
for  lumber— a  good  deal  of  it  has  considerable  value  for  fencing  material  and  settlers' 
sbjjs  end  stabling,  but  under  proper  management  that  supply  could  be  increased. 
As  for  fuel,  this  reserve  is  not  of  very  great  moment,  as  the  whole  country  that  would 
^  supplied  by  it  is  underlaid  by  coal,  which  is  cheaply  attainable.  Further,  in  the 
^iAter  of  fence  posts,  it  is  probable  that  because  of  the  production  of  Portland  cement 
ia  this  district  in  the  very  near  future  our  fence  posts  will  be  largely  made  of  that 
^terial,  and  that  at  a  first  cost  very  little  exceeding  that  of  timber. 

It  will  thus,  I  think,  be  conceded  that  so  far  as  the  creation  of  this  reservation 
'^ancerned,  it  certainly  is  a  business  proposition.  , 


If  forest  fires  could  be  even  largely  prevented,  and  it  is  probable  that  under  good 
'i^perrision  such  results  could  be  obtained,  the  great  enemy  to  timber  would  be  re- 
ac-ved.  If  not  wholly,  the  loss  therefrom  would  be  minimized.  "Not  much  has  been 
s^ji  at  this  convention  regarding  the  damage  to  timber  done  by  prairie  fires.  The 
^^'^resting  of  probably  fifty  per  cent  of  what  are  now  the  treeless  plains  of  Manitoba 
«td  the  territories  has  been  caused  wholly  by  them.  If  they  were  prevented,  in  ten 
T«are  many  parts  of  the  prairie  could  not  be  recognized  by  reason  of  tree  growth, 
cf  nature's  sole  furnishing.  A  mistaken  leniency  to  those  who  have  been  guilty  of 
"^tting  out  fires  in  the  past  is  the  cause  of  perhaps  85  per  cent  of  the  present  fires. 
Th:t  this  can  be  controlled  one  has  but  to  consider  what  has  been  done  in  some  ca.ses 
ordinary  vigilance.  Take  the  stretch  of  country  lying  for  some  distance  south  of 
High  River  and  west  of  the  Calgary  and  Edmonton  railway,  a  district,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  grass  in  which  was  vital  to  the  lives  of  several  thousand  cattle  each  winter. 

to  the  care  exercised  by  the  owners  of  such  stock,  there  has  not  been  since 
l^s2,  one  fire  that  covered  500  acres.  These  fires  have  been  prevonted  wholly  by  care 
«nd  watchfulness.  Any  one  who  would  have,  eitlior  through  carelessness  or  wilfully, 
set  out  fire  in  this  district,  would  have  discovered  that  his  life  would  have  been  a 
J'Urden  to  him  for  some  time. 

The  writer  has  been  familiar  with  this  district  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and 
l»  estimates  that  the  effect  of  fires  has  been  to  deforest  what  would  be  equivalent  t j 
at  least  300  square  miles  of  foot-hill  timber  south  of  the  Bow  river.  Some  places 
th^  amount  of  prairie  created  by  fire  has  been  limited  in  breadth,  and  in  others,  to  ihe 
extent  of  several  miles  in  width. 


FIRES,  BOTH  TIMBER  AND  PRAIRIE. 
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If  this  timber  be  preserved  so  that  the  irrigation  works  can  be  extended  to  their 
fullest  capacity,  within  a  very  few  years  there  will  be  as  great  an  area  of  timber  created 
by  the  irrigation  ditches  and  lying  along  same  as  it  is  desired  should  be  preserve 
along  the  foot-hills,  so  that  from  that  standpoint,  the  proposition  is  a  business  one. 

We  feel  that  we  have  but  to  direct  attention  to  the  actual  condition  in  this  vici- 
nity to  enlist  your  hearty  co-operation.  On  behalf,  therefore,  of  those  interested  in 
irrigation  in  the  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  permit  me  to  tliank  the 
Honourable  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  for  his  very  hearty  advocacy  of  this  reserva- 
tion, and  I  feel  certain  that  we  have  the  equally  heaty  co-operation  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  to  whose  inspiration  this  convention  is  due,  and  by 
whose  aid  and  countenance  its  success  will  be  most  largely  augmented. 

THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  WATER  POWERS  AND  FORESTS. 

CECIL  B.  SMITH,  C.E.,  CHAIRMAN,  TEMISKAMINQ  RAILWAY  COMMISSION. 

Our  president,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  in  his  opening  address,  placed  many  interest- 
ing topics  for  discussion  before  us;  but  the  one  which  particularly  appeals  to  me  is 
the  relation  of  th3  railway  locomotive  to  the  forest.    Whether  all  the  damage  fron 
fire  attributed  to  the  locomotive  has  been  caused  by  it  or  not  is  difficult  to  determine, 
but  all  will  agr^  that  the  damage  has,  in  the  aggregate,  been  very  large  and  will 
continue  to  be  so  in  the  future,  for  locomotive  screens  unfortunately  cannot  be  effec- 
tive both  in  preventing  the  exit  of  sparks  and  at  the  same  time  permitting  of  adequatp  j 
draught  for  heavy  steaming.   The  role  of  a  prophet  if  often  a  dangerous,  and  usually  | 
a  thankless  one,  yet  we  must  have  our  convictions  and  even  enthusiasms,  an !.  i 
as  a  great  writer  has  said :  '  hitch  our  wagon  to  a  star.' 

I  believe  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  change.  I  believe  that  because  of  our  enormous 
water  power  possibilities  and  of  our  relation  to  the  coal  mines,  Canada  should  leau. 
not  follow;  and  that  in  the  near  future  we  will  have  many  of  our  railways,  and  par- 
ticularly those  in  our  northern  forests,  operated  by  electric  locomotives,  and,  in  mj 
remarks  on  *  The  Relations  between  Water  Powers  and  Forests,'  it  should  always  I  e 
borne  in  mind  that  I  have  in  view  that  one  of  the  greatest  uses  to  which  water  powers 
will  in  the  future  be  devoted  will  be  that  of  electric  traction  on  our  present  steain 
railways. 

Canada  is  well  supplied  with  coal,  both  in  its  extreme  eastern  and  western  pn-^ 
vinces,  but  over  an  area  extending  for  three  thousand  miles  from  New  Brunswick 
to  the  foot-hiUs  of  the  Rockies,  and  from  the  United  States  boundary  as  far  north- 
ward as  we  have  knowledge  of  a  definite  nature,  there  are  no  coal  measures  of  impor- 
tance that  have  yet  been  discovered;  and  whilst  this  deficiency  is  not  an  absolutely 
vital  one,  yet  it  is  of  great  economic  importance,  and  has  been  a  large  factor  in  re- 
tarding manufacturing  in  this  country. 

Now  that  wood  for  fuel  has  become  scarce  and  expensive  in  many  localities,  therp 
is  a  double  drain  on  the  pockets  of  our  people,  and  a  continually  increasing  strean: 
of  money  is  flowing  across  our  southern  border  to  purchase  coal  for  heating  and  powor 
purposes. 

Until  quite  recently  this  had  not  appeared  very  important  because  wood,  boin^ 
plentiful,  was  largely  and  often  wastefully  used  for  fuel  and  power,  ^^^^^W^  manu- 
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I  &eturiiig  was  not  carried  on  extensively,  and  therefore  the  power  problem  did  not 
loom  kige  in  the  public  view.  However,  the  last  ten  years  have  worked  many  changes, 
and  we  are  now  face  to  face  with  a  condition  and  not  a  theory. 

Street  and  suburban  railways  are  operated  by  electricity;  cities  and  towns  demand 
dectric  lifi^ting;  mannfactores  are  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  more  and 
sore  coal  continues  to  pour  over  our  frontier  to  meet  our  ever  growing  demand  for 
power. 

The  natural  query  is  how  and  to  what  extent  can  this  unfortunate  economic  con- 
dition be  improved  upon,  and  what  is  the  proper  channel  through  which  the  desired 
esd  can  best  be  established  t 

The  direct  use  of  water  power  for  pumping  and  grinding  is  embedded  in  history, 
cd  doubtless  such  uses  will  continue  to  form  an  important  factor  in  daily  life  for 
{toerations  to  come;  but,  excepting  in  si)ecial  cases,  these  uses  will  be  and  are,  con- 
^  to  water  powers  of  small  dimensions,  and  the  service  must  be  given  in  the  im- 
caiiate  neighbourhood  of  the  water  power. 

Quite  recently,  however,  the  transmission  of  electricity  for  considerable  distances 
lus  been  fully  demonstrated  to  be  feasible  and  economically  important,  and  at  once 
it  leeame  evident  that  water  powers  had  assumed  an  increased  market  value  by  reason 
of  tlie  facility  with  which  the  power  of  water  could  be  devoted  to  the  generation  of 
cl^cal  energy,  which  energy  could  then  be  carried  without  serious  loss  or  pro- 
klntiTe  expense,  and  in  greater  or  less  quantities  to  power  markets  and  centres  of 
population. 

With  the  preceding  statements  postulated  the  natural  question  arises:  To  what 
^t  are  we  blessed  with  water  powers  over  this  coal-less  area,  and  how  convenient 
He  they  to  centres  of  population!  Also,  what  has  been  accomplished  to  the  present, 
■Bd  what  is  the  future  outlook? 

If  we  study  a  map  of  Canada  we  find  the  area  before  referred  to  to  consist, 
speaking;  of  two  drainage  areas:  one  tributary  to  the  Hudson  sea,  and  the 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  valley,  the  population  of  the  country  Wng  chiefly  centred 

the  latter  area.  Doubtless  the  Saskatchewan  and  Winnipeg  rivers  will  soon  be- 
«me  important  from  a  power  point  of  view ;  the  former  because  of  its  relation  to 
•ieat  grinding,  the  latter  because  of  its  nearness  to  Winnipeg;  but  looking  at  the 
St  Lawrence  water  shed,  one  ia  at  once  impressed  by  the  great  number  of  large 
^rs,  flowing  southward  from  the  Height  of  Land,  which  all  have  excellent  water- 
P^^ers,  and  which,  flowing  as  they  do  from  wildernesses,  full  of  swamps  and  lakes,  are 
>^oirably  uniform  in  their  run-ofl,  and  liable  to  remain  imdisturbed  for  some  time 
io  ooma  The  development  of  these  powers  is  at  present  chiefly  along  the  lines  of 
Bulling  and  grinding,  and  only  where  situated  near  centres  of  population,  such  as 
Ottawa  or  Montreal,  ave  they  devoted  to  the  generating  of  electricity. 

Coming,  however,  to  the  rivers  of  that  portion  of  Ontario  south  of  the  Ottawa 
^^o,  a  different  and  much  less  satisfactory  condition  prevails;  and  although  in 
*rfier  generations,  these  rivers  may  have  been  quite  steady  in  their  flow,  this  is,  with 
*o  or  three  exceptions,  not  now  the  case,  owing  to  the  great  amount  of  cleared  land 
^  consequent  rapid  run-off  of  the  flood  waters,  as  soon  as  the  spring  thaws  have 
^^keh  place. 
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Bef  jre  co:iiing  to  the  main  subject  of  this  paper,  which  is  the  relation  betwtMi 
forestry  and  water  powerts,  it  may  be  interesting  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  finan- 
cial magnitudvi  of  thj  question  under  discussion.  At  the  present  time  there  has  been 
developed  in  Canada  about  350,000  horse  power  of  water  power,  which  probably,  in- 
cluding transmission  lines,  represents  an  investment  o'f  $25,000,000  to  $30,000,000,  and 
considered  only  a  ten-hour  basis,  means  a  saving  of  at  least  five  tons  of  coal  per  horse- 
power-year, or  1,760,000  tons  of  coal  per  year  as  compared  with  about  6,000,000  tons 
annually  imported.  Now  the  near  future  will  easily  see  this  amount  doubled  or  tre- 
bled if  intolligent  and  comprehensive  plans  are  adopted  for  developmeni  ami 
tribution,  and  not  only  can  a  lar^ie  amount  of  mone\'^  be  kept  in  our  country,  1»'U 
industries  and  public  utilities  will  be  benefited  by  being  supplied  with  electricity 
at  reiiSf/nable  rat.s. 

Speaking  generally,  water  lowers  are  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
water  available  at  tlie  periods  of  low  water,  which  usually  occur  in  August  and  S»"i»- 
tember,  and  in  February  and  early  March,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  common  obserTailon 
that  each  river  is  a  distinct  study  in  itself,  as  the  variables  are  not  only  numerous 
but  largely  beyond  the  control  of  man. 

The  chief  features  affecting  the  uniformity  and  total  amount  of  flow  are:— 

(a)  Drainage  area,  (6)  shape  of  area,  whether  compact  or  narrow  and  long, 
slope  of  country,  (d)  kind  of  soil,  (e)  rainfall,  (f)  evaporation,  {g)  condition  of  S'  ii. 
whether  cultivated,  pasture,  or  woodland,  (h)  storage,  natural  or  artificial,  (t)  conti -l 
of  run-off  from  storage. 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  but  the  last  three  items  are  natural  conditions,  and  then- 
fore  beyond  the  control  of  man. 

However,  the  large  water  power  developments  which  have  been  attempted  to  tbfi 
present  have  been  chiefly  made  on  large  rivers,  and  the  pinch  of  low  water  ha^ 
not  been  so  serious  as  will  be  the  case  in  the  future  when  increased  values  will  iixiuo^ 
the  development  of  smaller  rivers  to  their  fullest  extent. 

Th '  p  -actical  problems  of  the  control  of  river  flow  in  the  thickly  settled  part.-*  o( 
Ontario  and  Quebec  provinces  group  themselves  naturally  into  three  districts,  whic^ 
will  be  treated  separately. 

(A)  Southwestern  Ontario. — In  this  district  we  have  the  Nottawasaga,  Saupeai 
Maitland,  Aus  ble,  Thames,  Grand,  Cndit  and  Ilumber  rivers,  all  possessing  original 
ly  valuable  water  powers,  but  without  any  natural  storage  for  the  water,  except  in  tb 
soil,  so  that  as  this  whole  area  has  been  practically  (about  86  per  cent)  dv-^nudi^il  «l 
forests  and  given  over  to  agriculture,  the  water  powers  have  been,  nearly  all  ruinfifl 
and  as  the  creation  of  artificial  stora^ce  would  be  very  expensive,  and"  the  ct>untn'  I 
too  valuable  as  farm  land  to  permit  of  it  ever  reverting  to  forest,  little  can  be  hope( 


for  in  th(?  way  of  iniprovenient,  and  the  district  will  necessarily  have  to  rely 


!N^iagara  as  its  chief  source  of  electrical  power.  I 
(B)  Central  Old  Ontario. — We  find  here  an  entirely  different  natural  conditio! 
and  owing  to  this  an  exceptional  opportunity  presents  itself  for  intelligent  an<l 
prehensive  action  which  will,  if  carried  out,  bo  of  great  benefit  to  future  generaiioK 
The  French,  Maganatewan,  Musk  oka,  Severn,  Trent,  Moira,  Rideau,  Mississij*^ 
Madawaska,  Bonnechere,  Petawawa  and  Mattawa  rivers  with  their  sources  in  laki 
qpd  swnmpf  all  ris  ^  from  a  common  plateau,  largely  unfit  for  cpHivationi  still  ohifi 
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ia  forest,  and  much  of  it  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  They  all  possc^ss  excellent 
T^ater  powers,  many  even  n:>w  near  to  industrial  centres,  and  up  to  the  p  vsent  time 
ievtlopcd  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Much  of  this  central  plateau  is  still  in  virgin 
fjK-st,  but  much  more  has  been  cut  or  burnt  over,  and  much  partly  cleared,  on  which 
•jnusands  of  families  are  eking  out  a  meagre  and  precarious  existence  on  land  which 
T«uld  be  much  better  occupied  if  devoted  to  the  growth  of  another  forest  of  pine  and 
cdier  trees  indigenous  to  the  region. 

Those  who  have  studied  reforesting  will  be  agreed  that  to  re-forest  on  cleared 
lui  means  close  planting,  as  otherwise  the  trees  form  their  limbs  near  the  groun  I 
-nd  become  less  valuable  ps  timber.  But  to  reforest  a  large  area  of  cleared  land  in 
tiu?  manner  would  be  beyond  the  means  of  a  government,  and  therefore  the  idea  sug- 
fri*  itself  that  the  proper  course  to  pursue  would  be  to  hold  as  it  is  at  pres- 
et (and  possibly  even  to  re-forest  *  some  partly  cleared  or  cut  over  districts),  to 
biit  the  cutting  of  timber  to  ripe  trees  only,  under  Grown  supervision ;  to  replant 
a  nurseries  and  guard  from  fires,  and  in  connection  therewith  to  gni dually  create 
'  *ysi»'m  of  storages  for  water  near  the  sources  of  the  various  rivers  mentioned ;  lakes 
.L'eady  exist  in  abund:inoe;  all  thnt  is  needed  is  the  construction  of  incxpi'nsive  dams 
•t'  supp  ement  tho33  that  have  already  been  built  by  the  Dominion  government  on  the 
canal,  and  elsewhere  by  lumbermen,  and  to  place  the  control  of  the  flow  of 
*!ter  from  these  various  reservoirs  in  the  hands  of  proper  parties,  interested  in  nink- 
i^ie  most  of  the  water  powers  dependent  on  these  lakes  for  the  uniformity  of  their 
-  if 'y  of  water. 

Tb-  question  involved  in  this  district  thus  presents  two  phases:  one,  the  iraprove- 
>Lt  of  water  powers  possessing  wonderful  natural  storage,  and  amounting  when 
^•^lofifd  to  200,000  or  300,000  horse  power,  Trent  river  alone  65,000  horse  power,  low 
^-ur,  20,000  developed  representing  at  least  1,500,000  tons  of  coal  -per  year;  and  on  the 
^'>r  hand  the  upbuilding  of  an  extensive  forest  district  naturaly  adapted  to  the 
??*wth  of  pine,  but  lai^gely  unfit  for  cultivation. 

^^-')  Southern  Quebec. — The  Yamaska,  St.  Francis  and  Chau3icro  with  other 
fs-aller  rivers,  have  their  sources  in  the  foothills  of  the  Notre  Dame  or  White  moun- 
tains, and  possess  valuable  lake  storage,  and  while  this  district  is  largely  arable  and 
*uirly  well  cleared,  there  are  considerable  areas  which  it  would  pay  to  hold  for  all 
■:m"  as  forest  reserves  in  order  to  equalize  the  flow  in  the  rivers  above  mentioned, 

at  ihe  same  time  prepare  valuable  forestjj  against  the  time  when  timber  will  be 
it  3  ill  greater  demand  than  it  is  at  present. 

Doubtkas  similar  problems  which  exist  in  New  Brunswick  demand  similar  treat- 
in»nt,  but  unfortunately  the  sources  of  the  St.  John  river  are  international  in  chsirac- 

which  complicates  the  problem,  and  the  remaining  rivers  of  the  i)rovince  arc  not 
'UP7»li  t\  with  extensive  natural  storage,  and  must  dcp  *nd  on  sf)il  storaufc  only.  Ilold- 
uc'  thn  uplands  of  this  province  in  forest  seems  essential  to  a  preservation  of  its 
streams. 

The  relationship  between  stream  flow  and  forests  is  an  intimate  one  and  in  a 
^j'lntry  possessing  valuable  water  powers,  such  as  exist  in  almost  every  province  of 
Doaiinion,  this  must  be  continually  b«)nie  in  mind. 

The  problem  is  too  vast  to  consider  in  any  other  way  thin  as  one  of  preserving 
•ur  present  forests,  rather  than  in  creating  new  ones,  and  if  the  far-reaching  effect 
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of  such  piesirvation  is  thought  of  in  connection  with  the  preservation  and  improve 
ment  of  our  water  powers,  an  added  incentive  will  be  given  to  the  natural  desire  to  pe« 
petuate  for  future  generations  our  present  valuable  woodlands. 

Fortunately  the  two  interests  are  in  harmony,  and  in  preserving  our  forests,  w| 
can  aid  in  developing  to  its  fullest  extent  an  equally  valuable  asset  in  our  wate^ 
powers,  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  comer  of  the  land- 

NOTES  ON  FOKESTRY  AND  A  SHORT  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE 
PAL  CONIFERS  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA, 

Bt  J.  R.  Anderson,  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  British  Columbia. 

(Read  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Joly.de  Lotbiniere.) 

The  suggestion  of  a  member  of  this  society  that  a  general  Und  simple  descriptio 
ci  our  forest  trees  so  as  to  serve  the  purpose  of  identification,  would  be  useful  and  ii 
resting,  induced  me  to  take  up  the  subject  of  forestry  in  that  connection.  Noi 
whilst  I  think  the  suggestion  a  good  one;  especially  if  handled  in  an  intelligent  maniu 
and  with  more  competence  than  I  feel  that  I  am  possessed  of;  I  quite  recognize  d 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  of  interest^  and  at  la 
same  time  of  sufficient  originality,  to  make  it  of  such  a  value  as  would  entitle  it  to 
place  amongst  the  many  able  papers  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  read  befoi 
the  society. 

I  prox>ose,  therefore,  in  this  short  paper,  to  treat  the  subject  in  a  general  and  du 
cursive  manner ;  avoiding  in  as  far  as  possible,  scientific  terms,  with  a  view  of  ei 
hancing  its  interest,  and  possibly  of  making  it  of  greater  value  to  our  members  iha\ 
if  it  were  clothed  in  language  which  probably  would  be  considered  unintelligible  1| 
many,  or  if  confined  to  any  one  division.  Nevertheless,  I  wish  to  point  out,  that  tlj 
so-called  scientific  names^  whether  applied  to  plants,  or  animals,  are  indispensable  ii 
their  proper  identification,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  their  use,  be  tj 
subject  treated  in  ever  so  simple  a  manner,  so  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for  obtruj 
ing  names  or  terms  which  may  appear  pedantic,  but  which  in  reality  are  after  all,  t^ 
only  real  names ;  all  vernacular  names  being  more  or  less  of  a  local  character  and  tberj 
fore  useless  for  general  purposes. 

Viewed  from  any  standpoint,  whether  of  utility,  hygienic  or  climatic  influence 
romance,  or  as  an  adjunct  to  the  beauty  of  the  land,  we  find  that  forests  and  trees  bai 
occupied  a  foremost  place  amongst  the  thoughts  of  people  from  time  immemorial,  t| 
value  of  trees  still  stands  pre-eminent  amongst  the  economic  products  of  the  exri 
and  forests  have  furnished  themes  for  ages  to  poets  who  have  sung  their  praises. 
read  of  the  groves  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  grods,  the  dilettante  dreaming  1^ 
hours  away  midst  the  leafy  bowers,  the  trysts  of  lovers,  and  fairy  dances  in  sylv^ 
glades.   GifFord  Pinchot,  thje  celebrated  American  authority  on  forestry,  says: — 

*  The  forest  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  useful.  The  old  fairy  tales  which  spoke  of 
as  a  terrible  place  are  wrong.  No  one  can  really  know  the  forest  without  feeling  t^ 
gentle  influence  of  one  of  the  kindliest  and  strongest  parts  of  nature.  Prom  evej 
point  of  view  it  is  one  of  the  most  helpful  friends  of  men.  Perhaps  no  other  natuii 
agent  has  done  so  much  for  the  human  race,  and  has  been  so  recklessly  used  and  i 
little  understood.' 

Apart  from  the  economic  value  of  the  woods  furnished  by  forests  and  their  bead 
from  a  sentimental  standpoint,  their  influence  on  extremes  in  temperaturo,  and  prote 
tion  against  winds  and  water  supply,  are  still  important  factors.  A^ain  quoti^ 
from  Pinchot,  he  says  :  '  The  forest  is  the  most  highly  organized  portion  of  tl 
vegetable  world.  It  takes  its  importance  less  from  the  individual  tieee  whi< 
help  to  form  it  than  from  the  qualities  which  belong  to  it  as  a  whole.  Althoui 
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h  i&  compoaed  of  treee,  the  forest  is  far  more  than  a  collection  of  trees  standing 
k  m  lAaoe.  Xt  has  a  population  of  animals  and  plants  peculiar  to  itself,  a  soil 
laigdy  of  its  own.  making,  and  a  climate  different  in  many  ways  from  that 
of  the  opexi  country.  Its  influence  upon  the  streams  alone  makes  farming  possible  in 
many  le^onSy  and  everywhere  it  tends  to  prevent  floods  and  drought.  It  supplies  f uel« 
cue  (d  the  first  neoessaries  of  life,  and  lumber,  the  raw  material,  without  which  cities, 

Inilioadfl,  and  all  the  great  achievements  of  material  progress  would  have  been  either 
kng  delayed  or  wholly  impossible.'  Wood  enters  into  all  our  manufactures  and  struc- 
taxes  in  acme  form  or  other,  whether  in  the  actual  construction  or  in  the  preparatory 
process,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  metals  have  assumed  an  economic  position  in 
!  modsm  times  of  a  magnitude  and  in  a  variety  of  ways  undreamed  of  in  previous  ages , 
the  various  uses  that  are  found  for  the  products  of  the  forest  have  so  increased  their 
eoosomption  that  even  now  the  world  is  being  confronted  with  the  problem  as  to  how 
tike  supply  is  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand. 

The  supplies  of  wood  in  their  natural  state,  inexhaiistible  as  they  appeared  in  this 
pmince,  are  being  rapidly  exhausted.  We  have  a  grand  heritage  in  our  noble  forests, 
parabably  unequalled  in  magniflcence  and  extent,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  it  be- 
kooves  us  now,  before  it  is  too  late,  ere  the  devastating  Are,  or  the  insatiable  lumber- 
man has  destroyed  its  pristine  beauty,  to  use  every  effort  to  induce  the  proper  authori- 
ties to  make  such  provision  as  will  insure  to  ourselves  and  to  those  who  come  after  us 
at  least  a  renmant  of  our  magniflcent  forests.  The  alienation  of  the  forests,  one,  if  not 
liie  principal  source,  of  our  wealth,  without  due  provision  against  waste  and  destruc- 
tion, is  certainly  not  in  conformity  with  the  recognized  principles  governing  the  con- 
SETvataon  of  forests  so  well  ascertained  by  long  years  of  experience  in  the  older  coun- 
tries even  in  the  older  portions  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  in  a  succinct  and  I  trust  intelligent  manner,  some 
g£  the  features  by  which  to  distinguish  the  principal  coniferous  trees  of  the  province 
and  some  of  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put. 

Douglas  Fir,  often  called  Oregon  Pine  and  Red  Fir,  known  botanically  under 
TarioQB  anonyms,  that  of  Pseudotsuga  Douglasii  being  the  now  generally  recognized 
name  of  the  principal  commercial  wood  of  the  province.  Growing  in  the  open  it 
begins  branching  out  from  the  ground,  the  limbs  attaining  a  great  size  and  extending 
at  the  base  to  a  distance  in  old  trees  of  twenty  to  thirty  feet  all  roimd.  Such  trees 
are  commercially  valueless  but  make  flne  shade  and  ornamental  trees.  The  com- 
macially  valuable  tree  grows  in  dense  forests  attaining  a  size  anywhere  from  six  to 
cigtit  feet  and  more  in  diameter  and  limbless  for  a  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  flfty 
feet 

The  variableness  of  this  tree  owing  to  climatic  causes,  environment,  and  other 
eonditions  serves  greatly  to  perplex  the  uninitiated.    For  instance  in  the  old  trees; 
growing  in  forests,  the  bark,  scored  in  deep  furrows,  attains  a  thickness  of  from 
twdve  to  fourteen  inches,  whereas  in  the  second  growth  trees,  it  is  comparatively 
tmooth,  with  an  average  thickness  of  one  inch  or  thereabouts.     Saplings  or  very 
young  trees  having  cells  of  gum  resembling  those  of  Balsam  are  sometimes  mistaken 
for  the  latter.   In  some  cases  the  branchlets  are  long  and  pendulous  and  quite  dis- 
tinct in  appearance  from  the  typical  form.   I  mention  these  facts  for  the  purpose  of 
Electing  attention  to  obvious  differences  which  are  most  deceiving.    The  leaves  are 
(bdb-green,  short  and  set  all  round  the  stem,  the  cones  are  from  two  and  a  half  to 
thiBB  and  a  half  inches  long  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  easily  distinguished 
by  their  peculiar  scales.    The  wood  in  the  old  trees  is  close-grained  yellowish- white, 
and  of  grent  strength-   Its  uses  are  legion;  one  of  the  latest  being  for  inside  finish- 
ing; when  cut  for  the  purpose,  the  beautiful  grain  is  admirably  displayed.   Its  range 
Va  TTOtty  well  all  over  the  province,  being  found  in  the  lowest  parts,  as  well  as  on  the 
Aq^iest  mountains.  It  however,  attains  its  greatest  perfection  to  the  westward  of  the 
coart  range.    On  low  rich  land  the  growth  is  much  quicker  than  on  poor  gravelly 
lauds.  • 
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Cedar,  or  Red  Cedar  as  it  is  commercially  known  in  this  province,  is  tlie  Whiti 
Cedar  of  botany — ^a  name,  like  many  others,  utterly  inappropriate — and  must  not  ^ 
confounded  with  the  Juniper  which  is  called  Red  Cedar,  nor  with  the  "White  Cedar 
the  oast,  nor  that  of  California,  the  former  being  Thuya  occidentalis  of  botany  {\\h\ 
occiden  talis  I  do  not  know,  as  it  does  not  occur  in  the  west)  and  the  latter  Lihocedni 
dec'unetis.  The  botanical  name  of  our  tree  is  Thuya  gigantea  with  several  othti 
synonyms.  This  is  one  of  our  most  ornamental  trees,  growing  to  an  onorLiiou*  ^i^^ 
nnd  wlien  not  too  thickly  surrounded  by  others,  affording  the  best  of  shelter  from  \\i 
i-ummer  sun  or  winter  storms.  The  wood  is  rvxldish  with  a  strong  odour,  splits  boa'l 
tifully,  is  very  ornamental  and  durable.  Although  soft,  shingles  are  made  alto?etbfi 
from  this  wood  in  this  country  and  whilst  it  is  intrinsically  higher  in  price,  it  rank 
next  in  commercial  value  to  the  Douglas  fir.  The  leaves  are  a  beautiful  green,  flat  ani 
graceful,  resembling  those  of  the  Cedar  of  L*\])aTion,  the  cones  are  very  small  an! 
thic^kly  set  together  on  the  upper  side  and  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  deej)  shadi 
formed  by  this  tre^  in  the  forest  reminds  mo  of  the  words,  by  Mrs.  ITemans,  T  tbinkj 
entitled :  '  The  graves  of  a  hous':*hold,'  whore  the  grave  of  one  is  described  a«  f  i 
lows : — '  The  Indian  knows  his  place  of  rest,  far  in  the  cedar  shade.'  The  range  of  tlii! 
tree  is  probably  even  greater  than  that  of  the  DoTiglas  Fir  although  it  does  not  ^hyii| 
in  such  quantities.  'The  natives  used  it  almost  entirely  formerly  wherever  it  w:J 
obtainable  for  constructing  their  canoes,  houses,  totem  poles,  arrows,  &c.  BoanI 
for  roo!'n5?  which  w.  re  tirst  split  and  then  hewn  wuth  stone  adzes  were  made  "wVj 
on  till?  principle  of  roofing  tiles,  the  two  edges  being  raised  on  one  side  and  in  - 
were  laid  alternately  on?  with  the  raised  edges  up,  and  the  next  reversed,  thus  ford 
ing  a  waterproof  shed.  These  roofing  boards  were  not  so  wide  as  those  for  the  wall^ 
being  genernlly  f ro  n  tw^o  to  three  feet  w^ide,  whilst  those  for  walls  wore  anv  wi«lf| 
up  to  five  or  six  feet  and  even  wider.  As  a  matter  of  course,  such  proi)orty,  "i 
account  of  the  immense  labour  involved  in  its  manufacture,  was  of  groat  rnlid 
Canoes  made  of  this  tree  were  sometimes  of  great  size.  One  that  I  saw,  was  prohablj 
sixty  feet  lon'x  or  more  and  the  depth  some  six  feet.  From  this,  some  idea  may  1^ 
formed  of  the  immens '  size  of  the  tree  which  w:is  required  to  construct  such  a  cnfj 
Tn  a  bundle  of  split  shingL  s  sent  to  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  every  shingle 
the  width  of  the  bundle.  The  bark  is  never  very  thick,  rather  roughened  by  st'^w 
running  lengthwise.  It  peels  easily  when  the  sap  is  rising  in  the  spring,  at  whiH 
so  son  it  was  often  stripped  by  the  first  settlers  for  roofing  and  walling  outhouses  anl 
e\  on  d\v(?l lings,  and  for  such  purposes,  when  no  other  material  is  easily  available,  n  ) 
well  adapted  and  lasts  many  years.  The  natives  a"'so  made  use  of  the  bark  of  th?  c^bj 
not  only  in  the  snnie  mamior,  but  in  various  other  ways  in  its  rough  state  such  i 
makin  g  brsk-  ts,  bailers,  (^-c.  Prepared  by  separating  the  rough  outside  bark  from 
inner  purt  iuid  splitting  the  latter  into  strips,  it  is  made  into  mats;  pounded  by  an  iij 
strument  of  bone,  the  fibre  so  separated  resembles  oakum  and  it  is  spun  ir.< 
ropes,  robes,  petticoats,  cai)es,  and  various  other  articles  of  apparel.  It  was  also  us<i 
for  flatt  'nint»-  t'i'>  foreli  -.ids  of  children  when  the  practice  was  in  vogue;  a  pad  Wiuj 
made  of  it  fa  tened  ti^ihtly  acro^ss  the  unfortunate  infant's  head,  and  bound  to  \\ 
board  cradle.  Amther  use  to  which  it  was,  and  is  put,  is  for  gambling  with  r«>nni 
wooden  discs,  a  nn^nber  of  which  are  concealed  in  a  wad  of  cedar  fibre  a'ld  divi«li^ 
in^^o  two  parts.  T'.ie  opposite  player  makes  a  guess  and  the  discs  are  shaken  out 
rolh^d  out  on  a  mat.  T  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  game  to  descrilw  it  b'l 
I  b'di  »ve  o-^e  of  the  dis  -s  is  tlie  king  and  wins.  Besides  the  uses  T  have  mention*^) 
bags,  h^ad-dr(  sses  and  pirdles  for  dancing,  medicine  men's  paraphernalia  and  variou 
articles  wer:^  and  a^'o  now  sometimes  made  of  cedar  bark.  The  twigs  and  roots  nt^ 
also  usod  in  th'*  construction  of  baskets,  fish  traps,  strong  ropes,  also  for  stitchini 
the  seams  anl  b'n  liu'r  tli'^  thwarts  to  the  sides  of  canoes.  In  fact  the  cedar  entorfi 
irore  largely  into  th(*  various  requirements  of  the  natives  and  w«as  put  to  more  econoTTni 
uses  by  them  than  possibly  any  other  native  product,  and  it  would  require  more  tin*! 
and  s|)ace  than  T  have  at  my  disposal  to  describe  more  fully  all  the  uses  to  which  th  i 
us:_^ful  tree  was  put. 
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Yellow  cedar,  so  called,  really  Yellow  Cypress,  known  botanically  as  Thuya  exceha, 
nth  two  other  synonyms,  is  confined  in  its  range  to  the  mountains  of  the  islands  and 
tiiosd  of  the  lower  mainland  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province  but  extending  to  the 
tca-eoast  in  the  north.  In  the  interior  of  the  island  it  occurs  in  largd  quantities  and 
tiiends  to  the  snow  line,  it,  however,  does  not  grow  to  a  great  size  hereabouts  but  it 
attains  its  greatest  perfection  in  the  north  where  it  is  reported  to  sometimes  exceed  six 
ki  in  diameter.  The  nearest  point  to  Victoria  that  I  have  ever  seen  any  specimens 
gruwing  is  on  the  Nanaimo  river  where  there  are  several  fair  sized  trees.  It  is  also 
iVjnd  on  Mt.  Benson  near  Nanaiino,  and  at  other  similar  altitudes.  The  graceful* 
fendent  branchlets  serve  to  distinguish  it  at  once  from  the  red  cedar  previously  men- 
t;'ne«l,  the  cones  are  small,  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  round,  and  compact,  borne 
plentifully  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  wood  is  close-grained,  quite  yellow,  with 
t  strong:,  but  rather  pleasant  odour,  which  it  is  said  is  objectionable  to  insects ;  it  is 
c.ijy  worked  and  when  polished  resembles  box  wood.  The  Indians  in  the  north  make 
~L«>es  of  the  wood,  it  is  also  used  by  them  extensively  for  paddles  and  for  carvings,  the 
'  ^'  .erain  lending  itself  admirably  for  the  latter  purpose.  For  inside  finishing,  fine 
t  li:iet  work,  and  similar  purposes  it  will  certainly  take  a  front  rank  in  the  future.  It 
e  also  reported  to  be  extremely  durable  for  ship  building,  the  natural  crooks  making 
-icellent  knees  for  such  purposes.  The  bark  is  of  a  fine  brown  colour  and  is  quite 
STiooth,  presenting  none  of.  the  characteristic  roughness  of  the  previous  tree. 

'Spruce,  Western  Spruce  or  Menzies  Spruce,  known  botanically  as  Picea  sitchensis, 
Tith  several  other  synonyms.   The  range  of  this  fine  tree  is  all  over  the  littoral  of  the 
cu-nland  and  islands,  extending  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  province.  On  the  west 
M  "f  Vancouver  island  and  to  the  northward  on  the  mainland  it  in  a  great  measure 
''P'.o<?s  the  Douglas  fir  near  the  sea,  the  latter  receding  to  the  higher  lands.  Its 
^-iitat  is  essentially  in  the  lower  and  more  humid  parts  so  that  few  or  no  specimens 
.v.,  1(.        near  Victoria.   It  attains  great  size,  one  specimen  I  remember  inoasureH 
rv-pn  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  It  however  does  not  carry  its  size  like  the  Douglas 
-  and  the  branches,  even  when  growing  in  dense  forests,  occur  much  nearer  the  base 
^"•iB  in  the  case  of  the  former.  When  growing  in  the  open,  it  is  unquestionably  one  of 
most  stately  of  our  conifers ;  the  limbs  which  are  strong  and  rigid,  starting  out  near 
^  base,  the  ends  touching  the  ground  on  all  sides,  diminish  regularly  in  size  so  that 
t-e  tree  presents  a  perfect  pyramid  and  forms  a  shelter  through  which  no  ordinary 
win  will  penetrate.    Although  the  growing  tree  exudes  a  great  deal  of  gum,  the  wood, 
\s  white,  light,  and  pliable,  is  entirely  free  of  resin,  and  is  extensively  used  in 
*U  construction  of  pleasure  boats,  oars,  fruit  boxes,  &c.   The  branchlets  and  roots  are 
c-^l  hv  the  Indians  in  making  baskets  and  for  other  similar  purposes.  The  loaves  are 
'^.^•n.  nhout  the  same  length  as  those  of  the  Douglas  fir,  and  like  those  of  that  tree, 
*i:fkly  fi('X  round  the  branch,  they  are  of  a  dark  bluish-grc'en  colour,  very  r'gid  and 
pncklr.  X  know  of  no  better  material  for  makine:  a  bed  in  camp  provided  it  is  covered 
'Ter  with  other  material.   The  young  ends  are  the  material  which  is  Tised  in  making 
^nr«  },oer,  with  which  probably  most  of  us  have  at  some  time  or  other  been  familiar. 
.V^K'i  the  end  of  May  tho  staminate  flowers  appear,  resembling  large  strawborrios.  of 
*  ri'^h  criwson  colour,  which  gradually  eloTigate  and  after  a  time  set  free  qTiantities  of 
P^>llfn  s-)  that  in  a  hich  wind  th?  surrounding  air  is  filled  with  the  yellow  dust.  This 
r^'-nonifnon  has  given  rise  to  a  belief,  which  is  quite  widespread,  that  it  is  sulphur 
^M<?h  has  been  sot  free  by  electric  storms.     Th'^  cones  are  quite  loose  generally  in 
'*tprs  of  three  or  four,  about  three  inches  long,  and  one  wide.    The  bark  is  thin  and 
the  round  scales  often  falling  to  the  ground  and  covering  it  thicklv  at  the  base 
the  tree. 

EngUmann's  spruce  known  botanically  as  Picea  Englemanni  resembles  the  last  in 
'  my  respects,  it  does  not  attain  as  great  a  size  and  the  cones  are  much  smaller,  still  it 
to  foT;r  feet  or  more  in  diameter  and  from  100  to  150  feet  high.  Its  growth  also 
w  nnt  so  spreading  as  Menzies  spruce  covering  much  smaller  spaces  of  groimd.  Its 
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habitat  is  not  so  restricted  to  wet  sections  as  the  former,  and  its  range,  the  interior 
plateau  and  eastern  part  of  the  province.  The  foliage  is  a  sombre  dark  green  much 
resembling  its  eastern  confrere,  the  ^ite  spruce,  in  that  respect.  The  leaves  are  shorter 
than  those  of  Menzies  spruce,  very  rigid  but  not  so  prickly.  The  cones  are  also  smsller, 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  length,  and  three  quarters  to  an  inch  in  width. 

Hemloch  is  the  rather  puzzling  name  that  a  tree  which  grows  very  commonly 
throughout  the  province  is  known  by.  Why  it  is  called  by  that  name,  I  caimot  say, 
hemlock  proper  being  a  very  poisonous  deciduous  plant  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
of  Umbelliferiie  and  therefore  to  the  uninitiated,  the  name,  as  applied  to  a  large  tree, 
is  naturally  most  perplexing.  The  tree  is  known  botanically  as  Tsuga  MertensiaM, 
with  half  a  dozen  synonyms.  It  grows  to  a  large  size,  often  in  dense  forests,  with  no 
undergrowth.  The  roots  being  near  the  surface,  often  only  covered  with  moss  near 
the  trunk,  this  tree  is  peculiarly  liable  to  destruction  from  forest  fires.  The  leaves  re- 
semble those  of  the  Yew,  being  short,  flat,  and  placed  on  each  side  of  the  stem,  having 
an  odour,  not  unpleasing,  but  peculiar,  and  by  which  it  is  easily  distinguished.  The 
cones  are  small;  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  placed  numerously 
near  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  terminal  branches  and  tops  being  slender  and 
drooping  it  is  probably  the  most  graceful  of  our  many  handsome  conifers  and  de- 
serves a  place  in  any  arboretum.  The  only  use  to  which  any  part  of  this  tree  is  at  pr^ 
sent  put,  is  the  bark  for  tanning,  for  which  purpose  it  is  well  adapted.  The  bark  b 
never  very  thick,  one  inch  and  at  most  an  inch  and  a  half,  it  is  of  a  dark  grayish-broin 
colour  finely  divided  by  shallow  scores  longitudinally  and  often  horizontaUy,  and  in 
that  respect  closely  resembles  the  Western  White  Pine;  so  much  so,  that  one  has  often 
to  look  up  at  the  foliage  to  ascertain  the  species.  The  wood  is  good  for  inside  work 
but  does  not  last  well  exposed  to  the  weather  near  the  ground.  It  is  heavy,  light  col- 
oured, close  grained,  and  will  probably  get  into  general  use  for  many  purposes  when  i 
the  other  woods  get  scarce.  The  range  of  this  tree  equals  that  of  the  Douglas  fir  and  : 
in  many  places  quite  supersedes  it. 

Mountain  hemlock,  so  called  by  me,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  last,  is  known 
botanically  as  Tsuga  Pattoniana.  In  appearance  it  differs  greatly  from  its  prototype, 
being  rigid  and  ungraceful.  Its  thick  impenetrable  foliage  would  naturally  lead  one 
to  the  belief  that  it  would  form  an  excellent  shelter  from  rain,  but  such  is  not  the  case, 
as  I  have  found  to  my  cost  when  caught  in  bad  weather  on  mountain  tope.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  branches  slant  towards  the  trunk,  and  the  water  therefore  does 
not  run  off.  The  habitat  of  this  tree  is  on  high  mountains,  where  it  grows  in 
a  stunted  form  right  up  to  the  snow  line.  The  slow  growth  of  trees  at  that 
altitude  is  shown  by  the  rings  in  the  specimen ;  which  you  see  is  only  about  nine  incboB 
in  diameter;  is  about  two  hundred  years  old.  The  leaves  are  similar  to  the  last,  but 
often,  especially  on  the  higher  altitudes,  growing  all  round  the  stems  in  close  rigid 
clusters  and  the  cones  altogether  larger,  from  one  and  one-half  inches  to  two  inches 
long.  The  characteristic  odour  of  the  hemlock  is  preserved  in  this  species,  but  is  more 
pronounced  and  pungent. 

The  Western  White  Fir  or  balsam  fir  is  another  common  tree  in  that  part  of  the 
province  to  the  westward  of  the  coast  range,  it  is  known  botanically  as  Abies  grandit, 
and  as  is  usual  with  our  conifers,  has  several  synonyms.  It  is  well  designated,  as  it 
i«  indeed  a  grand  tree,  but  too  stiff  and  formal  to  be  quite  pleasing.  It  is  called  balsam 
fir  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  gum  contained  in  cells  on  the  bark  of  the  young 
trees.  The  leaves,  about  an  inch  long,  of  a  fine  dark  glossy  green,  are  flat,  and  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  stem ;  the  cones  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  Douglas  fir,  but 
much  more  compact  in  their  immature  state,  and  more  fragile,  falling  to  pieces  as 
soon  as  they  attain  maturity.  The  bark  on  young  trees  is  smooth  and  covered  thickly 
with  the  gum  cells  previously  spoken  of,  but  as  the  tree  attains  age,  it  gets  rougher, 
but  still  comparatively  smooth,  and  of  a  light  brown  colour  seldom  over  an  inch  in 
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tliidmeflB.  A  strong;  pungent,  but  agreeable  odour,  distinguishes  this  from  all  the 
ether  oonifeious  trees  of  the  province.  It  grows  principally  on  the  lower  lands  where 
it  attaiofl  a  great  size.  The  wood  which  is  white,  light,  odourless,  and  free  of  resin,  is 
oot  used  commercially,  but  it  would  no  doubt  make  excellent  boxes  for  fruit.  As  it 
decays  quickly,  it  is  not  a  suitable  wood  for  outside  work,  and  on  account  of  its  light- 
UB3  and  lack  of  density,  it  is  almost  useless  for  firewood.  Its  range  is  general  through- 
out the  region  mentioned,  but  it  does  not  occur  in  as  great  quantities  as  Douglas  fir, 
eedar  and  hemlock. 

Mountain  halsam  (Abies  suhaLpina)  is  the  prototype  of  the  last  This  too  occurs 
cn  the  high  mountains  of  the  island  and  mainland  attaining  in  some  places  quite  a 
ki^a  size.  It  resembles  the  former  in  many  respects,  and  the  wood,  equally  with  the 
other,  is  not  generally  used.  The  bark,  even  on  an  old  tree,  is  quite  smooth  and  light 
edoQied,  oftmi  almost  white.  The  leaves,  as  is  usual  with  alpine  species^  more  rigid, 
cot  90  regular  in  their  manner  of  growth,  sometimes  growing  all  round  the  stems,  and 
^  odour  as  is  also  usual  with  alpine  conifers,  very  strong,  pungent^  and  rather  over- 
Povering.  The  cones  very  conspicuous  and  sticky,  occur  in  clusters,  standing  upright^ 
nd  are,  when  immature,  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  turning  to  a  brown  as  they  attain 
Kitnrity,  when,  as  is  the  case  with  the  other  species,  they  become  fragile  and  easily 
U  to  pieces  when  handled.  The  size  is  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  in  length, 
■fid  about  one  and  a  half  inches  in  thickness. 

hirck  or  tamarack,  known  botanically  as  Larix  occidentalis,  does  not  occur  to  my 
botledge  to  the  westward  of  the  coast  range.   It  is,  however,  one  of  the  principal 
ywds  of  the  upper  country,  where  in  some  places,  large  areas  of  fine  trees  are  to  be 
J33(L  The  timber  from  this  tree  is  much  esteemed,  and  justly  so,  for  its  excellent 
Titles.  The  tree,  whilst  very  handsome  in  foliage,  will  never,  in  my  opinion,  be  a 
Wnrite  for  ornamental  purposes  on  account  of  its  peculiarity  in  shedding  its  leaves 
winter.  Its  tassel-like  delicate  light  green  clusters  of  leaves  and  the  peculiar  little 
ttobs  along  the  branches  out  of  which  they  spring  renders  the  tree  very  easy  of  identi- 
fcation.  The  cones  are  quite  small,  about  an  inch  in  length,  crimson  when  in  flower, 
^  resemble  those  of  the  mountain  hemlock.   A  peculiarity  of  this  tree,  is,  that  two 
'•rieties  of  gum  are  exuded.  The  ordinary  resinous  gum  peculiar  to  all  conifers,  and 
I  mudlaginoua  gum  which  exudes  from  wounds  caused  by  fire,  resembling  gum  arable, 
of  a  rich  amber  or  dark  brown  colour.   The  natives  esteem  this  gum  very  highly 
•ad  bum  the  trees  so  as  to  cause  it  to  exude.   The  bark,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  is 
Jo^enJly  quite  smooth  and  slightly  seamed  with  light  scores. 

Western  white  pine  is  the  common  name  of  Pinvs  moniicola,  with  several  synonyms 
*^ongat  which  we  find  Pinus  sirohus  var.  monticola,  Pinus  atrohus  is  the  white  pine 

the  east,  so  well  known  in  commerce  in  the  manufacture  of  doors,  window-sashes 
purposes.  Our  white  pine  resembles  it  in  many  respects,  but  in  my  opinion 
•  a  much  grander  tree,  growing  to  a  height  in  the  forest  of  160  to  200  feet ;  the  leaves 
^  sheaths  of  five,  from  three  to  four  inches  long,  are  a  i)eculiar  light  bluish-green, 
•^ng  a  fine  contrast  with  other  conifers ;  the  pendulous  cones,  borne  on  the  tops  of 
^  trees,  and  therefore  difficult  to  obtain,  attain  a  length  of  six  to  twelve  inchess, 
tinng  a  very  unique  appearance  to  the  tree ;  the  bark  which  is  somewhat  in  appear- 
^  like  that  of  the  hemlock,  splits  into  small  square  plates,  is  of  a  pale  brownish 
^fcnr,  and  often  exudes  large  quantities  of  gum.  The  wood,  however,  is  free  of  resin, 
|t  IS  white,  light  and  easily  worked,  resembling  the  eastern  vsy-iety  in  that  respect  and 

odour.  It  is  probably  the  most  valuable  of  any  of  our  woods,  but  unfortunately  it 
not  occur  in  any  great  quantities.  The  product,  I  am  informed,  is  bought  up 
Pnncipally  for  the  manufacture  of  powder  barrels  and  boxes,  for  which  purpose  it 
•wros  to  be  particularly  adapted.  Its  habitat  is  on  mountain  ranges  and  at  altitudes 
^  three  thousand  feet  or  thereabouts,  and  its  range  is  general  throughout  the  province; 

any  rate  in  the  southern  portions ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  its  northern  range. 
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Yellow  pine,  also  locally  called  bull  pine,  the  botanical  name  of  which  is  Piim 
ponderosa,  so  called,  I  believe,  from  its  large  cones;  it  is  also  called  Pinw  rasinm 
both  appropriate  names,  as  it  exudes  large  quantities  of  gum  through  its  bark  and  ai 
the  ends  of  the  branches.  This  tree  is  confined  in  its  range  to  the  plateau  between  Uit 
Rocky  mountains  and  coast  range;  that  is,  in  the  dry  belt  of  the  interior;  where,  ii 
some  places,  it  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  valleys  and  extending  some  distaaof 
up  the  mountain  sides.  It  is  a  very  handsome  tree,  tropical  in  appearance,  the  leaves  li 
threes,  being  from  six  to  nine  inches  long,  and  of  a  fine  dark  green  colour.  The  com 
are  large,  about  four  inches  long  and  three  wide,  borne  singly  or  in  twos,  threes  ant 
even  fours,  close  to  the  stem  and  near  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Before  tha  cones  ma- 
ture they  are  very  solid  and  compact;  at  maturity,  the  scales  open  and  the  seed  is  ai 
article  of  food  amongst  the  natives  of  the  interior  who  gather  it  in  large  qaaititi.?: 
and  after  the  wings  are  separated  store  it  away  for  winter  use.  In  taste  they  vlto  lik' 
a  filbert,  or  a  hazel  mxt,  and  resemble  the  pine  nuts  of  California.  The  bark  is  roj  uiv 
smooth  with  scores  running  lengthwise  and  is  generally  from  one  inch  to  one  sind  a  hal 
inches  thick.  The  tree  does  not  attain  any  great  haight,  125  feet  being  possibly  th^ 
average,  and  the  diameter  from  two  to  four  feet.  Growing  as  it  does  in  com  p:^.  rati  v.  b 
open  forests,  or  singly,  there  is  not  any  great  length  of  trunk  which  is  limbUns.  It  i= 
the  principal  wood  used  for  lumber  in  many  parts  of  the  interior,  and  whilst  its  qwaii^- 
does  not  compare  favourably  with  most  of  the  coast  woods  it  nevertheless  is  of  srre.'i 
value  in  those  regions  where  better  woods  are  scarce.  It  is  good  for  inside  finisliini 
and  rustic,  but  it  is  not  at  all  adapted  to  heavy  work,  such  as  bridges.  The  odo'T 
is  particularly  agreeable  and  pervades  the  wliolj  atmosphere  when  it  grows  iu  qmu'' 
ties. 

ScTvh  pine,  also  called,  erroneously.  Jack  pine;  the^  latter  name  being  more  par 
ticularly  that  of  an  eastern  variety.  The  botanical  name  is  Pinus  contorta,  a  nann 
given  it  on  nocount  of  its  gnarled  and  stunted  growth  when  growing  on  exposed  r.'ctv 
and  points.  It,  however,  becomes  quite  a  tree  when  occurring  in  more  favourable  hr- 
lities  and  ^yrowing  in  forests.  It  seldom,  however,  attains  any  size,  a  foot  to  eigate'^i 
inches  or  at  most  two  feet  being  the  limit;  six  to  ten  inches  are  much  more  conQ^^ 
It  is  a  stiff  growing  and  not  at  all  a  pleasing  tree;  the  leaves,  in  pairs,  are  from  two  t< 
three  inches  in  length,  of  a  dark  green  colour;  'the  cones  are  small,  abDut  an  in^h  v. 
diamotor,  nearly  round,  very  hard  and  closely  adhering  to  the  branches,  the  bark  ii 
rouerh  and  dark,  quite  thin  and  generally  covered  over  with  gum.  It  is  singiilar  iti  i^ 
habits,  occurring  as  it  does  on  dry  sandy  or  gravelly  wastes,  exposed  points  of  rocks.'^r 
hill  si(!es,  swamps  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  on  lo  v  d^lta  lands.  It  sM  l)'n  pr'-w 
with  other  trees  but  generally  in  groves  or  singlv.  The  wood  is  not  u'^c^d  for  any  iv:r 
pose,  but  I  am  informed  that  it  makes  good  charcoal;  rather  an  exceptional  quality  in  i 
eon  if  (M'ors  tree. 

Blade  Pine  botanically  known  as  Pinus  Murrayana  is  to  all  intents  and  nnTP"'^^ 
ideutioal  with  the  last.  I  have  always  held  this  belief,  and  I  ana  supnort?^  in  it 
suoh  n  ofdeliT'itod  authority  as  Professor  C.  S.  Sargent  of  the  Arnold  Aboretmi,  "^rr 
vard  Fniversity,  who  says  of  it,  in  a  letter  to  myself  :  'It  seems  to  me  thnt  P»rt'*^ 
Murray  nun  must  be  considered  a  variety  of  Pinus  contorta,  the  two  intergradiTic  in  i 
pprfopfly  hopeless  manner.'  The  description  T  h'wo  given  of  Pinus  contorti  an^vr 
for  this  one.  It  occurs  in  large  quantities  on  some  of  the  lower  mountain^  in 
Eockies.  Selkirk  and  others:  in  some  places  growing  in  dense  forests,  where  it  beron*^ 
a  valuable  wood  for  mininc:  purpo«^es  and  huildinea,  the  trees  growing  straicht  t 
Hmble<5s,  except  at  the  tops;  they  are,  however,  seldom  over  a  foot  in  diameter  n*^ 
from  <?ixty  to  one  hundred  feet  high. 

Jnnrppr  or  Pencil  Wood.   Junipems  occidpntalis  is  found  pretty  well  all  over  t>i 
province  in  exposed  points,  generally  growine  in  a  stunted  form,  but  occasionnll^' 
taining  a  size  on  Vancouver  island,  of  from  two  to  four  feet,  but  seldom  over  a  f'»"* 
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Ine  leaves  are  a  grayish  green,  resembling  the  cedar,  with  a  strong  pungent  odour.  The 
.^rritfi  are  blue,  covered  with  a  white  bloom.  This  is  a  dioecious  tree;  that  is,  the  in- 
J:>idiial3  being  of  diifereut  sexes,  like  the  holly.  The  wood  is  fine  grained,  red,  with 
the  well  known  perfume  of  the  pencil  wood.  Some  years  ago  1  was  applied  to  from 
England  as  to  the  possible  supply  of  this  wood  in  this  country,  as  th3  sources  from 
Y  iich  it  was  obtained  were  being  exhausted.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  was  unable  to  re- 
:« rt  favourably  as  it  does  not  occur  in  sufficient  quantities  in  any  one  place.  As  it  is 
nly  required  in  lengths  of  about  seven  inches  and  cut  to  the  thiekrioss  of  pencils  it 
my  prove  reniiinerative  to  any  one  entering  into  the  business,  even  under  present  con- 

I'etF,  known  botanically  as  Taxus  hrevifolia,  is  a  small  tree  occasionally  attaining 
:  Mze  of  two  feet,  and  forty  feet  in  height.  Its  habitat  is  principally  along  ths  sea 
f  £<t  of  Vancouver  island,  and  mainland;  generally,  in  thickets  of  other  trees.  The 
l^ves  are  short,  about  an  inch,  flat  and  placed  on  each  side  of  th3  ste'n,  closely  re- 
kruihling"  the  hemlock:  the  fruit  is  a  pretty  red  berry  about  the  size  of  a  pea  with  a 
peccliar  hollow  at  tho  calyx;  the  bark  is  smooth  and  reddish,  and  the  wood  is  very 
hard,  heavv,  and  of  a  fine  red  colour.  Like  our  own  forefathers,  the  Indians 
»ere  weU  aware  of  the  suitability  of  this  wood,  and  when  they  were  in  use,  made  their 
hrw3  of  it.  It  closely  resembles  the  European  variety  but  is  not  identically  the  same. 
F*-T  rollers  and  such  purposes  this  wood  is  excellent. 

In  conclusion  let  me  again  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  forest  reser- 
T:itions  have  been  or  are  being  made.  I  have,  when?ver  opportunity  offf^red,  iirged 
the  T*»servation  of  a  tract  of  country  embracing  forest,  stream,  lake  or  mountain, 
Bv^jpas-sed  in  Canada,  I  think  I  may  safely  say  without  fear  of  successful  contra- 
^ctlon,  for  beauty,  magnificence  and  variety.  I  now  allude  to  that  tract  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Qualicum  river,  Cameron  lake  and  river,  Mt.  Arrowsmith  and  the  ad- 
ii?pat  forests.  I  have  on  a  previous  occasion  alluded  to  the  question,  and  I  now 
ask  that  some  action  be  taken  to  induce  our  representatives  to  take  it  up  in  earnest 
«'itT  the  view  of  re-acquiring  the  rights  which  have  been  alienated  and  setting  apart 
1  suitable  tract  as  a  national  park  for  all  time  lor  the  use  of  the  public.  I  allude  to 
ihfi  particular  area  in  question  not  only  on  account  of  its  natural  beauty,  but  for  the 
w.^on  that  it  is  easily  reached  by  a  eood  wagon  road  both  from  the  east  and  west 
<^:srs,  and  therefore  peculiarly  well  situated  for  the  purpose. 


HOBSriNO  SESSION. 

Thursday,  January  11,  1906. 

The  secretary  read  a  telegram  from  ITis  Honour  Sir  Henri  Joly  de  Lotbiniere, 
''jputenart-Govemor  of  British  Columbia,  conveying  best  wishes  for  the  success  of 
*te  convention,  which  waa  received  with  applause. 

FORESTRY  ON  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  FARMS. 

Wm.  Saunders^  LL.D.,  Dirfxtor  of  Experbiental  Farms. 

Some  attention  has  been  given  to  experimental  forestry  at  each  of  the  Dominion 
'^perimeotal  fcrms  ever  since  their  organization,  and  at  most  of  the  farms  a  sufficient 
*  ^{  land  has  been  devoted  to  this  purpose  to  permit  of  some  satisfactory  work 
'^^Mng  done. 
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OBNTBAL  BZFEBDCSNTAL  FARM,  OTTAWA. 


At  the  Central  Farm  at  Ottawa  this  work  was  begun  in  1888  on  two  bloda  or 
belts  of  land  set  aside  for  this  purpose,  comprising  about  twenty  acres  in  alL  One  of 
these,  of  166  feet  in  width,  extends  across  the  west  margin  of  the  farm;  the  other, 
66  feet  wide,  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  north  side  of  the  farm — ^the  length  of  these 
belts  being  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  all. 

On  the  wider  block  about  half  of  the  trees  have  been  planted  6  feet  by  5  feet 
apart,  and  on  the  other  half  10  feet  by  10.  They  have  been  put  out  in  clumps  or 
blocks  of  a  single  species  arranged  so  that  each  variety  occupies  a  part  of  the  closer 
as  well  as  a  part  of  the  wid^  planting. 

On  the  narrower  block  the  plantation  is  a  mixed  one  throughout,  and  part  of  the 
trees  are  planted  6  feet  by  10,  and  part  of  them  6  feet  by  6. 

The  objects  in  view  in  this  work  were: — 

1.  To  test  by  experiment  with  a  number  of  difPerent  species  the  comparatiTe  re- 
sults in  growth  and  development  to  be  had  by  planting  at  these  different  distances. 

2.  To  gain  information  on  the  relative  growth  which  trees  make  in  this  climate 
when  planted  in  blocks  of  a  single  species,  as  compared  with  those  planted  in  miied 
groups  where  a  number  of  different  8X)ecies  are  associated  together  in  an  irregnki 
manner. 

8.  Information  was  also  sought  as  to  how  far  the  crops  on  the  farm  located  neii 
these  tree  belts  would  be  influenced  by  the  shelter  which  the  trees  would  give  ■ 
growth  progressed. 

In  the  planting,  the  groups  were  also  arranged  with  the  object  of  producing  ple« 
ing  effects  on  the  landscape  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  by  the  partial  interming 
ling  of  varieties,  especially  of  the  conifers  with  deciduous  trees.  The  main  purpose 
however,  was  to  get  all  the  useful  data  possible  with  regard  to  the  more  importan 
timber  trees  of  economic  value,  so  that  object  lessons  in  tree  growth  might  be  avail 
able  to  those  who  should  in  future  desire  to  study  the  subject  or  to  engage  in  thi 
enterprise  of  timber  growing. 


The  work  of  planting  was  begun  in  1888  and  completed  in  1893,  and  since 
date  has  been  under  the  care  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Maooun,  horticulturist  of  the  Centn 
Farm.  The  number  of  trees  planted  was  about  20,000  in  all,  the  main  part  of  th 
space  being  given  to  twenty-one  species.  These  were  planted  on  different  kinds  ^ 
soil,  selecting,  as  far  as  this  could  be  done,  the  soils  thought  to  be  most  suitable  il 
each  case.  The  ground  wae  kept  cultivated  with  a  horse  cultivator  as  long  as  th| 
was  necessary  to  keep  down  grass  and  weeds ;  but  when  the  trees  had  grown  sufficiertl 
to  form  a  dense  shade,  such  growth  was  prevented  and  further  ctdtivation  was  n( 
needed.  The  trees  planted  ten  feet  apart  needed  cultivation  for  several  years  hn& 
than  those  put  out  five  feet  apart  and  some  of  the  lighter  foliaged  trees  did  not  affol 
the  degree  of  shade  required  to  smother  the  undergrowth  as  soon  as  iu  the  case  of  ti 
denser  growing:  sorts. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  trees  under  test: — 

Black  Walnut  (Juglans  nigra). 

Butternut  (Jvglans  cinered). 

Silver-leafed  Maple  (Acer  dasycarpum). 

Sugar  Maple  (Acer  saccharinum) , 

European  White  Birch  (Betula  alba). 

Canoe  Birch  (Betula  papyrifera). 

Yellow  Birch  (Betula  lutea). 

White  Elm  (Ulmus  americana). 

Black  Ash  (Fraxinus  samhicifolia) , 

Green  Ash  (Fraxinua  viridis). 

Red  Ash  (Fraxinus  puhescens). 

White  Ash  (Fraxinus  americana). 

Black  Cherry  (Prunus  serotina). 
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Box  Elder  {Acer  Negundo), 

Wliite  Pine  (Pinia  strohus). 

Scotch  Fine  (Pinus  sylvestris). 

Austrian  Pine  {Pinvs  austriaca). 

Wliite  Spruce  {Ficea  alba). 

Norway  Spruce  (Picea  exceUd). 

American  Arbor-vitae  {Thuya  occidentaUs). 

European  Larch  (Larix  europaea). 

Eyery  year  measurements  are  taken  of  three  or  four  average  specimens  in  each 
group  of  the  annual  growth  in  height  and  in  diameter  of  trunk,  4i  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  every  two  or  three  years  a  table  is  published  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
experimental  farms  giving  the  particulars  of  growth.  Such  a  table  was  £rst  published 
alb97  and  again  in  1899,  1901  and  1904.  Some  of  the  varieties  of  trees  have  not  had 
ecfigenial  soil  and  have  not  made  as  much  growth  in  the  belts  as  others  of  the  same 
^es  planted  later  in  soil  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  tree.  As  the  white  pine 
i^vithout  doubt,  the  most  valuable  of  all  our  timber  trees,  two  clumps  of  this  species 
ttre  planted  on  a  light  sandy  soil  and  both  have  done  welL  Mr.  Macoun  has  furnished  , 
u  with  the  measurements  he  has  taken  this  year  of  the  trees  in  this  group.  The  young 
^  when  first  planted,  were  from  8  to  10  inches  high  and  two  or  three  years  old,  and 
^  average  height  now  in  that  part  of  the  clump  planted  5  feet  by  5  feet  is  30  feet  2 
and  the  average  diameter  4i  inches,  measured  4i  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
xm  planted  10  feet  by  10  have  not  grown  quite  so  tall,  but  the  trunks  are  larger  in 
^ter.  They  average  28  feet  11  inches  in  height  and  6g  inches  in  diameter.  Similar 
Oculars  regarding  the  other  sorts  of  trees  tested,  giving  their  growth  up  to  the  end 
will  be  found  in  the  annual  rei>ort  for  that  year.  I  have  had  an  average  speci- 
3iQ  of  this  species  cut  from  about  the  middle  of  the  closely  planted  section  6  feet  by  6, 

hie  it  here,  so  that  you  may  see  the  character  of  the  growth.  The  section  I  now  call 

attention  to  was  made  a  short  distance  above  the  base  of  this  tree,  where  the  cali- 
^  of  ^  tnmk  is  fairly  unif onn.  The  specimen  was  planted  in  1889,  sixteen  years 
^>  and  you  will  see  that  it  has  sixteen  annual  rings  of  wood  growth  and  the  section 
l^'^siiTes  6  inches  in  diameter.  By  examining  the  width  of  the  annual  rings  of  wood, 
i^^U  be  seen  that  the  growth  has  been  fairly  even  from  year  to  year,  and  in  regard 
^  tBe  lengthening  of  the  tree  the  annual  growth  has  been  good. 

Among  other  measurements  made  of  tree  growth  here,  the  following  may  be  noted : 
^  vhite  pine  growing  as  a  single  tree,  in  the  Arboretum,  of  the  same  age  as  those  in 
^  forest  belt,  is  25  feet  high  and  measures  9^  inches  in  the  trunk  4i  feet  from  the 
pound.  A  white  spruce  planted  on  the  mixed  belt  in  1890  is  now  32  feet  high  and 
**asureB  5}  inches  in  diameter  of  trunk  4J  feet  from  the  ground.  In  many  instances 
^  trees  growing  in  the  mixed  belt  have  produced  more  timber  than  those  in  the  clump 
>Jnted  with  one  species. 

During  the  first  few  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  experimental  farms,  most 
J  tie  trees  and  tree  seeds  sent  to  settlers  in  the  North-west  were  forwarded  from  the 
-antral  Farm  at  Ottawa.  In  1890, 131,600  young  trees  were  sent  to  the  North-west  in 
ockages  containing  100  trees  each,  and  in  1891,  200,000  were  distributed  in  a  similar 
ray— the  trees  being  all  sent  out  in  respDuse  to  individual  applications.  During  the 
■^T 1891,  4,058  1-lb.  bags  of  tree  seeds  (box  elder  and  green  ash)  were  also  sent  to  ap- 
iRcants  in  Manitoba  and  the  North-west  Territories.  During  the  next  three  years  a 
^  number  of  additional  seedling  trees  were  sent  out,  with  over  1,500  1-lb.  bags  of 

seeds.  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  experimental  farms  very  little  had  been 
lone  in  the  North-west  country  in  the  way  of  tree  planting;  but  as  soon  as  it  became 
Eown  that  trees  and  tree  seeds  were  available  which  would  be  hardy  and  reliable,  ap- 
^ications  came  in  in  large  numbers. 

Since  1898  arrangements  have  been  made  to  supply  settlers  in  Manitoba,  as  far  as 
''acticable,  with  young  forest  trees  and  tree  seeds  from  the  experimental  farm  at 
Brandon,  Man.,  and  those  residing  in  the  Territories  from  the  farm  at  Indian  Head, 
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Sask.  Many  applications,  however,  from  that  part  of  the  country  continue  to  come  in 
to  the  central  farm  for  tree  seeds  and  to  meet  this  demand  about  300  lbs.  are  sent 
annually  to  Ottawa  form  the  supply  collected  at  Brandon  and  Indian  Head.  The  total 
number  of  trees  sent  out  to  settlors  fro.n  the  central  farjo.  since  its  establishnit-nt  i< 
about  600,000.  About  10,000  lbs.  of  tree  seeds  have  also  been  distributed  from  here 
within  the  same  period. 


At  the  experimental  farm  at  Nappan,  experiments  in  tree  growing  have  had 
less  attention.  So  large  a  proportion  of  the  country  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  is  still  in  forest  that  public  attention  has  not  been  much  aroused  to  xh. 
importance  of  gaining  information  relating  to  tree  growth.  Some  small  gT<nip?  "f 
useful  timber  trees  have  been  planted  and  their  growth  noted. 


The  need  for  forest  shelter  on  the  open  prairies  in  the  north-west  countrj^  has 
been  severely  felt,  and  special  attention  has  been  given  to  this  subject  on  the  experi- 
mental farm  for  Manitoba  at  Brandon,  also  on  that  established  for  the  North- w^J 
Territories  at  Indian  Head,  Sask. 

The  site  for  the  Brandon  farm  was  selected  durmg  the  liummer  of  1888,  aii<l 
planting  there  was  begun  in  the  spring  of  1889.  About  20,000  trees,  consisting  fd  s 
large  number  of  varieties,  were  sent  that  year  and  about  12,000  more  the  year  foll  -w 
ing.  Extensive  preparations  were  made  for  the  growing  of  trees  from  seed,  e^peciallv 
the  native  species  which  could  be  relied  on  for  hardiness,  and  a  large  number  of  s fi- 
lings of  Box  Elder,  Green  Ash  and  Elm  were  raised  for  further  planting  on  tht^  fan^ 
in  windbreaks,  avenues  and  shelter  belts,  and  also  for  distribution  among  farn:tr^. 
The  Brandon  farm  is  situated  partly  in  the  valley  of  the  Assiniboine  river  and  part'y 
on  the  bluffs  which  form  the  boundary  of  that  valley,  with  occasional  trees  near  liiv 
river,  and  open  treeless  country  above,  on  the  bluffs.  In  the  ravines  on  the  ri>in.^ 
ground  on  the  face  of  the  bluffs  there  are  large  patches  of  scrubby  growth,  coiisistin^j 
of  small  poplars,  scrub  oak,  hazel,  cornus,  elseagnus  and  other  low-growing  bushes.  Ll 
the  shelter  provided  by  this  scrub  growth,  small  blocks  and  fields  of  land  were  brokeii 
up  and  cultivated  and  they  have  served  a  useful  purpose  for  testing  small  fruiN 
shrubs  and  flowers  and  other  things  requiring  partial  protection.  Hedge  enclosims 
have  also  been  planted  which  have  proved  similarly  useful.  Besides  producing  trd-: 
for  shelter  in  the  different  forms  found  most  useful  on  the  Brandon  farm,  invohini^ 
the  planting  of  about  70,000  trees,  a  large  number  of  seedling  trees  have  been  iVn^Tl] 
buted  from  year  to  year,  by  mail,  to  farmers  who  have  applied  from  all  parts  of  Mmiii 
toba  for  them.  The  packages  sent  out  usually  contain  about  1000  young  trees  <:nhj 
sufficient  to  form  a  small  plantation  about  the  settler's  home  as  a  beginning.  Tht 
total  number  of  young  trees  thus  sent  out  from  the  Brandon  farm  from  the  time  of  iti 
establishment  to  the  present  is  about  870,000.  A  large  quantity  of  the  seeds  of  niiti^'i 
trees  has  a  bo  been  sent  to  farmers  on  application.  The  latter  are  distributfti 
packajres  either  of  a  pound  or  half  a  pound  each,  and  the  Brandon  farm  has  sent 
in  all  3,300  pounds. 


When  this  farm  was  selected  in  18S7  it  was  all  bare  prairie  land,  without  a  tr.e 
of  shrub  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  landscape  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  In  I'^^v 
20,000  young  forest  trees  were  sent  there;  15,000  more  in  1889;  and  another  15.<X)»t  := 
1890.  Further  supplies  have  also  been  forwarded  from  season  to  season  for  in^r.y 
years.  Large  quantities  were  also  raised  from  seeds  and  cuttings,  which  were  ei^h  r 
planted  on  the  Indian  Head  farm  or  distributed  to  farmers  throughout  the  Trrr- 


EXPERIMENTAL  FARM  AT  NAPPAN,  N.S. 


EXPERIMENTAL  FARM  AT  BRANDON,  MANITOBA. 


EXPERIMENTAL  FARM  AT  INDIAN  HEAD,  SASK. 
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(urits.  From  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Indian  Head  farm  to  the  present, 
Aitut  510,000  of  such  young  trees  have  been  sent  out  by  mail  to  applicants,  in  bundles 
ti  I'XI  each,  and  7,073  1-lb.  bags  of  tree  seeds. 

The  planting  at  Indian  Head  has  produced  a  great  change  in  the  appearance  of 
Lt  fann.  From  a  bare  prairie  section  it  has  been  transformed  into  one  quite  well 
?.-"Jt(i  Shelter  belts  100  feet  wide  extend  for  nearly  two  miles  along  the  boundaries 
slJ  afford  protection  on  the  west  and  north  sides  of  the  farm,  while  large  clumps  of 
protect  the  buildings  and  adjacent  crops  from  injury  by  winds.  The  farm  is 
iSii  out  in  large  blocks,  divided  by  roadways  which  afford  access  to  all  parts  of  the 
tiii.  These  are  bounded  by  avenues  of  trees,  which  extend  for  many  miles.  Hedge 

r^nres.  where  over  two  hundred  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs  are  being  succcss- 
*::L  much  success.  An  arboretum  has  been  established  in  the  shelter  of  one  of  these 
iiidsurt-s,  where  over  two  hundred  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs  are  being  success- 
fi'^ly  grown.  Several  of  these  inclosures  are  planted  as  orchards,  where  many  sorts  of 
j-Hy  crabs  and  cross-bred  apples  are  being  tested  to  find  out  which  are  most  suited  to 
lir  climate.  Many  tree  hedges  have  also  been  planted  along  each  side  of  the  road- 
^^i,  especially  in  some  of  the  more  exposed  positions.  These  completely  shade  and 
Cfctc-r  the  roads  and  extend  their  protecting  influence  to  the  adjacent  crops.  When 

wind  storms  prevail  it  has  been  found  that  for  every  foot  in  height  of  these 
fiiiherin?  windbreaks  about  fifty  feet  of  crop  has  been  protected.  Thus  a  hedge 
J^^rity  feet  high  has  protected  a  crop  for  about  one  thousand  feet,  thus  establishing 
it?  ?reat  value  of  these  shelters.  The  number  of  trees  required  to  complete  the  plant- 
er f'f  the  farm  has  been  about  125,000. 

Putting  the  plantations  of  the  central  and  two  north-western  farms  together,  the 
^  used  for  this  purpose  number  about  220,000 ;  while  the  total  nmber  of  trees  dis- 
-  ;v^l  among  settlers  in  the  Canadian  North-west  since  1889  is  about  two  millions, 

*ie  quantity  of  tree  seeds  about  21,000  iwunds,  or  10 J  tons.    As  each  pound  of 

tree  seed  with  reasonable  care  may  be  expected  to  produce  500  to  800  seedlings,  it 
a  3jt  surprising  that  the  results  of  this  work  are  now  everywhere  apparent.  On 
isaestcads  in  almost  every  part  of  the  North-west  country,  there  arc  plantations  of 
fefit  trees  thus  obtained  which  now  furnish  shelter  for  the  growing  of  garden  vcgc- 
ll'es,  small  fruits  and  flowers,  also  for  buildings  and  stock,  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  dwelfings  of  the  settlers  more  attractive  and  home-like. 

Since  experience  has  shown  that  the  box  elder,  or  Manitoba  maple,  the  species 
*tich  has  been  largely  used  in  this  work,  begins  to  produce  seed  when  the  trees  are 
U  six  or  seven  years  old,  a  large  proportion  of  the  earlier  distributed  trees  must  ere 
to  have  reached  a  seed-bearing  age.    As  the  number  of  seed-bearing  trees  increases, 

and  constantly  increasing  quantities  of  seed  will  be  available  and  convenient  for 
and  thus  an  enormous  impetus  will  be  given  to  tree  growing  throughout  the  nortli- 

plains. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  distribution  of  trees  and  tree  seeds  from  the  Western 
^^r^^rimental  farms,  they  have  been  able  also  to  materially  aid  the  Forestry  Branch  of 
ft»  Department  of  the  Interior  in  the  larger  distribution  of  trees  now  being  made  by 
iat  useful  branch  of  the  public  service  established  some  years  ago.  At  each  farm  from 
'I'l  to  twenty  acres  of  land  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Forestry  Branch 
iit'-e  1901,  and  on  this  area  the  larger  part  of  the  trees  required  for  their  work  has 
^own.  Now,  with  plenty  of  well-prepared  land  on  their  own  tree  farm,  their 
'ork  can  be  done  more  conveniently. 

Thus  the  good  work  goes  on  and  the  acreage  devoted  to  tree  growing  increases 
^>rn  year  to  year. 

EXPERIMENTAL  FARM  AT  AOASSIZ,  B.C. 

A  few  words  must  be  devoted  to  the  experiments  in  tree  planting  which  have  been 
cniiducted  at  the  Agassiz  farm.  Here  we  have  a  considerable  area  of  mountain  land 
•1^1  on  the  slopes  of  the  sides  of  these  mo\intains,  a  large  amount  of  planting  has  been 
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done.  A  belt  of  timber  has  also  been  planted  in  the  valley.  The  planting  on  the  sides  o(  j 
the  mountain  has  only  been  partially  sucoessful.  Many  thousand  trees  have  been  I 
planted,  especially  of  the  hardwoods  of  the  east,  such  as  hickory,  oaks,  walnut,  &c; : 
but  most  of  these  have  been  smothered  by  the  heavy  growth  of  bracken  every  year  on 
this  part  of  the  farm.  This  fern  grows  to  a  height  varying  from  five  to  ten  feet  and 
the  shade  which  the  foliage  of  these  plants  affords  shuts  out  the  light  from  the  young 
trees,  thus  preventing  their  growth.  Many  young  trees,  however,  have  struggled 
through  and  forced  their  way  up  through  the  ferns,  and,  once  permanently  in  the  sun- 
light, their  growth  has  been  rapid.  The  trees  growing  in  the  forest  belt  in  the  valky 
have  done  remarkably  well.  These  were  planted  ten  feet  by  ten  feet  apart  Somi 
recent  measurements  of  trees  lately  sent  me  by  the  Superintendent  at  Agassiz,  Ifc. 
Thos.  A.  Sharpe,  are  surprising.  Young  white  pines,  two  years  old,  planted  thirto* 
years  ago^  have  now  reached  a  height  of  80  to  31  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  trunk  ihm 
feet  from  the  ground,  of  Si  to  11  inches.  Shellbark  hickory,  twelve  years  plantfli 
with  trees  four  years  from  seed,  now  have  a  height  of  about  20  feet,  with  a  diametol 
of  trunk,  three  feet  from  the  base,  of  6i  inches.  Black  walnut,  trees  two  years  4| 
when  planted,  now  fifteen  years  planted,  are  35  feet  high  and  have  a  diameter  of  trm& 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  of  12^  inches.  White  oak,  13  years  planted,  31  feet  lA 
diameter  of  trunk  8  inches.  Black  cherry,  13  years  planted,  diameter  of  truiikK 
inches.  American  elm,  13  years  planted,  38  feet  high,  trunk  14  inches  in  diamiK 
Hard  maple,  13  years  planted,  29  feet  high,  trunk  6i  inches  in  diameter.  ■ 
These  results  are,  I  think,  very  encouraging  and  point  to  the  practicabili^B^ 
growing  with  much  success,  in  British  Columbia,  a  number  of  the  most  valuable  of  K 
timber  trees  of  the  east  at  a  more  rapid  rate  of  growth  than  has  been  obtained  mj^ 


FAKM  FORESTRY  IN  THE  EASTERN  PROVINCES. 
Revd.  a.  E.  Bubke,  Albebton,  PJB.L 

There  can  be  no  phase  of  forestry,  which  fortunately  is  beginning  to  receive  804| 
what  of  the  great  attention  which  it  deserves  from  the  central  authority,  as  eoBeatt 
to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  as  well  as  productive  of  direct  influence  on  4l 
conservation  of  its  great  water  sources,  the  health  of  its  people  and  the  beauty  iMi 
charm  of  life  amongst  us — ^nothing  so  eminently  practical  in  its  effect  on  the  gresMI. 
number  of  our  population — as  farm  forestry.  The  farmer  in  the  more  fortunate  woA 
growing  divisions  of  Canada  has  only  within  a  comparatively  short  time  awakened  fc. 
the  value  of  trees  not  only  as  a  source  of  fuel  supply — and  fuel  will  always  be  a  heiQ: 
charge  against  farm  revenue — and  the  lumber  which  is  always  a  requisite  about 
place,  but  as  a  temperer  of  the  adverse  winds,  a  protector  of  the  fruit  plantation,  At 
pasturing  cattle,  the  dwellers  on  the  steading  themselves;  and  as  a  sooroe  of  boa^P 
and  comfort  beyond  anything  else  we  can  name. 

Having  to  contend  with  the  great  forest  at  settlement,  it  is  not  wonderful  All 
it  was  considered  by  the  average  pioneer  an  enemy;  and,  therefore,  to  be  removed ii^ 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  Even  where  wood  and  wood  products  were  little  sou^t,  ifel  i 
torch  and  axe  were  in  requisition  until  all  the  acres  of  the  holding  were  for  the  i«fl* 
part  bare  and  treeless.  This  did  not  so  much  matter  where  the  misguided  operator  i* 
somewhat  isolated,  but  when  all  the  land  became  occupied  and  a  general  policy  of  4^ 
struction  was  udopted,  the  pffert  wns  sipmally  adverse  to  the  product! voness  of  the  l?nl^  I 
and  the  comfort  of  the  land  holders.  In  the  large  provinces  even,  areas  which  wodd  j 
constitute  states  in  smaller  and  less  favoured  countries  were  thus  stripped;  in  A*  I 
smaller  provinces  the  dire  results  of  such  a  short-sighted  policy  became  more  and  moie  j 
of  an  affliction.  The  new  additions  to  the  older  provinces  formed  a  magnificent  reserw  i 
and  afforded  all  the  timber  supply  necessary  for  local  requirements;  the  older  serti'^n*  i 
bepan  to  find  out  the  error  of  complete  denudation ;  the  public  mind  became  awakpTi<*^ 
and  informed  to  sane  principles;  and  early  an  attempt  to  retrieve  lost  ground  v«i 
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discernible.  That  disposition  to  help  themselves  on  the  part  of  the  people  has  actuated 
the  goTernment  of  Ontario  in  the  generous  and  organized  system  of  reafEorestation, 
educational  and  practical,  which  it  is  now  pursuing.  Quebec  still  has  its  great  forests, 
but  the  settled  portions  are,  in  many  cases,  bare  of  trees.  It  has  no  9uch  systematio 
|olicy  as  to  forestry  as  its  great  sister  province;  but  the  farmer  there,  too,  is  alive  at 
llsst  to  the  advantages  of  the  wood-lot,  and  will  henceforward  compel  an  enlightened 
policy  not  only  with  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the  proper  proportion  of  field  and 
forest  of  his  own  locality,  but  also,  since  it  aftects  him  and  the  people  generally,  a  con- 
KrratiTe  administration  of  the  great  forests  of  the  province. 

In  Maritime  Canada  there  is  till  much  to  be  done.  The  three  Atlantic  provinces, 
loalkr  than  the  others  as  they  are,  and,  therefore,  divided  and  weakened  in  the  efEort 
thich  the  times  so  imx)eratively  demand  in  the  way  of  forestry,  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
liTe  given  this  question  the  consideration  it  deserves. 

Apart  from  Prince  Edward  Island,  agriculture  has  not  been  the  exclusive  occupa- 
tion  of  their  people.  Nova  Scotia  is  a  large  mineral  province  and  the  development  of 
riches  has  occupied  her  attention  almost  entirely.  Out  of  thirteen  millions  of 
itra  scarcely  one  million  is  given  up  exclusively  to  agriculture,  and  except  in  the 
Lbrial  stretches  which  form  her  rich  fodder  fields,  the  land  has  not  been  in  any  local- 
ly 90  completely  denuded  as  to  threaten  the  failwe  or  adversely  affect  the  growing 
cipacity  of  her  cultivated  fields.  An  economic  timber  policy  is  greatly  to  be  desired, 
kwerep,  and  this  will  very  beneficially  affect  not  only  the  cultivated  areas  of  to-day, 
be:  those  which  to-morrow  may,  in  the  needs  of  greater  production,  be  subjected  to  the 
plough. 

New  Brunswick  is  a  well-wooded  province  of  seventeen  million  of  acres,  only  a  very 
OD^U  portion  of  which  is  given  over  to  agriculture.   The  growing  of  timber  for  the 
inonQT  that  is  in  it  has  been  always  a  commercial  pursuit  of  the  people  although  no 
^tematic  forestry  has  ever  been  inaugurated.   A  great  portion  of  the  lands  still  re- 
under    the    Crown.    Some    ten  millions    of    acres    are   granted  landfl> 

is  true,  but  even  those  are  practically  half  under  forest  of  some  kind. 
Certainly  leas  than  five  millions  of  acres  are  devoted  to  crop  production  ;  and, 
^  tar  as  we  know,  no  organized  system  of  farm  forestry  has  yet  been  demandedi  or 
looked.  Of  the  seven  and  a  half  millions  under  the  Crown  possibly  six  and  a  quarter 
^  under  timber  license  and  the  remainder  burnt  or  barren  areas.  In  the  farming 
fccTions  the  errors  of  other  places  are  apparent.  The  wood  has  been  cleared  away 
«nd  in  many  cases  whole  portions  of  country  bared  of  trees  to  the  great  disadvantage 

successful  agriculture.  New  Brunswick,  while  not  under  present  circumstances 
vindicating  to  itself  the  title  of  an  agricultural  province,  is  nevertheless  susceptible  of 
•Qccessful  field  culture  much  more  generally  than  has  at  all  been  attempted  and  quite 
*  much  if  not  more  so  than  countries  which  are  freely  accorded  an  agricultural  name. 
Professor  Johnston,  F.ILS.E.,  who  examined  the  province  carefully,  reports  that  its 
*oil  i3  capable  of  producing  food  for  five  or  six  millions  of  people ;  capable  of  growing 
all  the  common  crops  on  which  man  and  beast  depend ;  and  possessing  a  climate  suit- 
able for  the  growing  of  crops  in  quantity  and  quality  not  inferior  to  the  average  soils 
^  England.  It  is,  therefore,  greatly  to  be  desired  that,  as  agriculture  must  play  a 
peat  part  in  the  development  of  this  province  when  the  iwpulation  of  the  country  be- 
wmeg  intensified,  as  we  know  it  will  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  a  sane  system  of 
forest  preserviation  be  early  resorted  to,  so  that  the  fruitful  ness  of  the  future  crop- 
prwJucing  areas  m«y  not  be  radically  impaired. 

The  third  and  most  generally  fertile  province  of  Maritime  Canada,  termed  by  its 
8<JaiiT«ei8,  '  The  Garden  of  the  Gulf '  and  *  the  Million  Acre  Farm,'  has  already  suf- 
fered and  is  suffering  very  considerably  every  year  from  the  deprivation  of  its  forest. 
The  lands  for  the  most  part  have  passed  from  the  Crown — only  about  fourteen  thou- 
sand acres  out  of  one  million  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  acres,  are  still  in  its 
possession,  and  those  lands  have  long  ago  been  stripped  of  everything  worth  taking 
avay.  The  farmers  themselves  are,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  obliged  to  purchase 
coal  for  fuel  from  the  mines  of  the  neighbouring  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  building 
773^ 
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material  from  the  New  Brunswick  mills.  The  farms  thus  bared  are  not  all  being  cul 
tivated  to  their  utmost;  the  island  is  susoeptible  of  maintaining  under  right  condj 
tions  a  system  of  the  most  intensive  agriculture,  and  one  which  would  sustain  in  conj 
fort  a  population  five  times  greater  than  its  present  one.  The  portions  cultivated— an 
they  are  much  greater  than  those  of  the  other  maritime  provinces,  comparatively  great^ 
than  any  other  portion  of  Canada — comparatively  fruitful  as  they  are,  would  W 
doubly  so  if  the  requisite  forest  influences  were  in  full  play.  There  are  numerou 
places  completely  denuded  which  nature  only  intended  for  tree  production,  and  tp 
safeguarding  of  the  splendid  water  sources  with  which  the  province  was  originalll 
endowed.  One  thought  given  to  the  insular  nature  of  the  country,  its  situation  i 
the  midst  of  a  great  windnawept  guH  and  its  smallness,  will  convince  any  one 
the  losses  incurred  by  husbandry,  where  unprotected  from  the  blizzards  of  winter  aaj 
the  drying-out  winds  of  summer,  as  well  as  the  erosion  which  spring  freshets  and  faj 
rains  occasion,  must  be  very  serious  indeed. 

Little  more  than  one  hundred  years  have  sufficed  to  transform  this  province  fron 
a  complete  forest  to  its  present  bare  and  exposed  condition.  Then  its  flora  was  of  m 
most  engaging  to  be  met  with  in  the  western  hemisphere,  comprising  a  large  area  o| 
coniferous  and  deciduous  trees,  among  them  those  mentioned  by  the  intrepid  exploreJ 
Jacques  Cartier,  when  on  July  1,  1436,  he  first  trod  Canadian  soil  in  the  islan 
province.  His  *  Relations '  contain  an  admiring  mention  of  our  beautiful  forest  trees 
and  in  it  he  enumerates  with  great  exactness  the  fir,  the  black,  red  and  white  spruce 
the  stately  hemlock,  the  white  and  red  pine,  the  larch  and  the  cedar,  and  the  msp'^^l 
in  four  varieties;  the  white,  black,  yellow  and  canoe  birch;  the  wide-spreading  beeti. 
the  elm,  the  ash  in  variety,  the  oak,  the  aspen,  the  cherry  and  many  other  infer..'? 
species.  The  axe,  the  torch,  man's  cupidity  and  the  utter  disregard  of  the  gorert 
ing  power  have  swept  away  this  precious  heritage. 

Within  recent  years  we  have  come  to  recognize  our  sorry  plight;  we  have  arous-": 
the  public  conscience;  we  have  attempted  to  quicken  the  provincial  authorities  t« 
some  action  which  may  save  vis  from  further  loss,  and  start  us  out  on  the  way  o; 
retrieval.  A  commission  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  case  a  few  years  ago,  atfl 
whilst  their  report  may  have  little  technical  value  it  has  by  sounding  the  alarm  a 
least  manifested  to  the  apathetic  farmer  a  condition  of  things  he  otherwise  migb 
never  have  realized,  tc  wit,  that  forest  growth  is  essential  in  most  situations,  at  al 
eveats,  as  a  protection  to  the  farm  from  the  chilling  winds  which  sweep  over  the  gal 
and  adversely  affect  all  life  upon  the  island  in  winter,  resulting  often  in  many  of  tb 
dread  diseases  which  come  from  exposure  to  such  temperature,  and  increasing  to  ai 
extent  unknown  in  the  old  days,  when  the  country  was  tree  clad,  the  scourge  of  con 
sumption,  the  Great  White  Plague,  now  a  general  menace. 

Forest  protection  Ls  necessary  to  the  farm  lands  so  that  water  can  penetrate  tb 
soil  and  be  available  for  crop  production.  If  the  whole  farm  area  is  deprived  of  tb< 
advantages  which  the  forest  floor  affords  for  the  conservation  of  the  water  precipitated 
the  exposed  soil  hardened  by  the  tramping  of  cattle  and  the  patter  of  raindrops  mnsi 
shed  it  superficially  if  it  is  anywise  compact.  As  a  consequence  these  waters  are  noi 
only  lost  to  crop  production,  but  gathering  into  rivulets,  carry  great  quantities  of  th( 
rich  soil  with  them  as  well  as  furrowing  the  fields  with  gullies  and  runs.  This  carries 
away  valuable  plant  food,  covers  the  lowlands  with  silt,  damages  the  roads,  and  swell 
ing  the  water  courses  causes  them  to  break  their  bounds  and  dissipate  the  water 
which  by  subterranean  channels  should  feed  them  later.  In  Canada  to-day  it  is  esti- 
mated that  not  less  than  two  hundred  miles  of  fertile  soil  are  washed  into  rivers  and 
brooks  annually,  and  those  who  examine  the  public  accounts  will  be  surprised  at  the 
immense  sums  of  money  expended  each  season  in  digging  out  those  lost  farms  fros 
the  harbours  and  rivers  of  the  Dominion.  Many  thousands  of  dollars*  worth  of  crof« 
and  other  property  are  destroyed  by  overflows  and  floods,  and  many  more  by  drouglits 
which  one  province  or  another  suffers  yearly — ^all  or  nearly  all  of  which  would  w 
avoided  if  the  water  supply  of  the  country  were  properly  regulated,  and  the  conserva- 
tion and  management  of  the  forest  is  the  only  agency  available  to  this  end. 
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The  tempering  effect  of  the  forest  on  the  farm  need  only  be  mentioned.  By 
modifying  the  velocity  and  temperature  of  strong  winds  a  great  reduction  is  brought 
about  in  the  protected  fields.  We  plant  wind-breaks  about  our  orchards  and  out-build- 
ings to  secure  shelter  and  thus  temper  the  hot  winds  of  summer  and  the  cold  blasts  of 
winter.  An  extension  of  this  system  to  the  fields  would  greatly  increase  the  yield  in 
crops.  The  increased  moisture  which  forest  protection  affords  because  of  the  decreased 
eraporative  powdt  of  the  winds,  the  velocity  of  which  has  been  reduced  by  passing 
through  forest,  is  very  considerable.  It  is  estimated  that  a  foot  in  height  of  forest 
powth  will  protect  one  rod  in  distance,  and  a  succession  of  tree  plantations  would  very 
msierially  increase  this  protective  power.  The  forest  tempers  the  farm,  too,  by  pre- 
Tiinting  deep  freezing  of  the  soil  and  shortening  the  cold  winter. 

Whether  or  not  the  forest  may  increase  the  water  fall  over  the  adjacent  area  is 
still  a  question  open  to  discussion,  but  no  one  doubts  that  by  transpiration  the  moisture 
mi  forests  is  greatly  increased  and  vegetation  thus  beneficially  affected.  But  even 
if  no  increase  is  admitted  in  the  rainfall  because  of  forest  influences  the  availability 
cf  whatever  does  fall  is  greatly  increased  by  a  forest  growth  properly  located.  In 
i'jmis  the  water  x^^rcolates  through  the  soil  most  thoroughly,  and  the  snow  fall  is 
SEght  by  them  and  melted  so  gradually  as  to  be  subject  to  little  waste.  Larger 
B&oants  of  water  are,  therefore,  held  by  the  forest  soil  and  sink  deeper  into  it  than 
into  that  of  the  open  fields.  The  sun  and  wind,  the  great  moisture-dissipating  agents, 
Bot  having  full  play  in  the  forest,  the  conservation  of  moisture  is  much  easier  than 
<ke^ere.  The  water  supply  available  in  the  soil  is  thus  increased  50  i>er  cent 
*cienti8tB  tell  us.  Increased  percolation  and  decreased  evaporation  afford  large 
^tities  of  moisture  to  feed  the  springs  and  sub-soil  waters,  and  these  are  finally 
^  available  to  the  growing  crops  in  times  of  extreme  drought. 

The  forest  as  well  as  watering,  tempering  and  protecting  the  farm  supplies  it  with 
cjch  useful  and  valuable  material.  Those  who  have  to  purchase  coal  at  big  prices 
isow  how  it  eats  into  the  year's  revenues.  Once  established  the  wood-lot,  properly 
^dled,  will  reproduce  itself  and  supply  in  reasonable  proportions  not  only  the  fueU 

much  of  the  timber  and  lumber  required  in  the  up-keep  and  extension  of  farm 
QHstniction.  The  poorest  iwrtion  of  the  farm,  that  unfit  for  tillage,  may  thus  be 
Qsde  to  bring  in  the  best  returns.  On  a  well  regulated  farm  of  one  hundred  acres 
^  per  cent  should  be  left  in  forest.  In  harvesting^  the  openings  should  not  be  made  so 
^  at  any  time  in  this  wood-lot  as  not  to  be  easily  re-seeded  from  the  adjacent  trees. 

The  forest  will  not  only  benefit  the  farm  and  add  to  its  value  in  all  the  ways  we 
^^e  been  describing,  but  it  will  so  beautify  it  as  to  make  life  doubly  pleasurable  to 
l^ose  upon  it,  and  also  to  the  conamunity  in  which  it  is  placed.  '  A  thing  of  beauty 
«  a  joy  for  ever ' — and  what  so  beautiful  as  a  thrifty  tree  in  the  open,  a  line  of  trees 
the  roadside,  a  clump  of  trees  in  some  waste  comer,  a  well  kept  grove  or  wind- 
break sheltering  the  farm  buildings,  or  a  wood-lot  lifting  its  head  high  to  the  sky  in 
Mnscious  pride  of  its  worth  on  the  rear  line  of  the  holding?  The  value  of  that  farm, 
if  by  any  necessity  it  has  to  be  put  on  the  market,  is  greatly  enhanced  by  such  adom- 
jnent  and  the  extra  cost  of  it  has  been  little  or  nothing  to  the  farmer  when  everything 
11  computed.  Nay,  it  has  paid  him  a  hundred  fold,  bettering  and  blessing  his  life. 

'Nature  is  man's  best  teacher.    She  unfolds 
Her  treasures  to  his  search,  unseals  his  eye. 
Illumes  his  mind,  and  purifies  his  heart, 
An  influence  breathes  from  all  the  sights  and  sounds 
Of  her  existence.' — Street. 

The  question  comes  naturally  to  every  lip:  'How  are  we  to  restore  in  sections 
unpaired  the  proportion  of  forest  to  field,  how  maintain  it  where  if,  exists  at  present? 
How  are  we  to  bring  about  in  eastern  Canada  a  sane  system  of  farm  forestry  ? '  To 
»ar  mind  a  general  forestry  policy  should  be  quickly  and  effectually  evolved  by  the 
antral  authority,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  new  countries  under  its  control  where 
^  mistakes  of  older  Canada  must  not  be  repeated,  but  also  in  the  older  portions  where 
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the  national  life  has  been  adversely  affected  by  the  dangers  with  which  the  sacrific 
of  the  forest  have  menaced  it  in  its  economic,  ag^ronomic,  climatic,  hygienic  an 
aesthetic  relations.  As  with  agriculture  even  where  the  provinces  have  supreme  coi 
trol,  a  paternal  policy  productive  of  the  best  results  has  been  long  adopted  federally 
by  which  educational  and  practical  assistance  has  been  bestowed,  so  in  the  foresti 
endeavour  the  presence  of  the  instructor  and  the  bestowal  of  stock  wherewith  to  h 
plant  may  be  necessary.  The  farmer  can  thus  be  taught  the  value  of  his  wood-k 
at  comparatively  little  expense  to  the  country,  and  the  result  in  prosperity  an 
national  happiness  will  far  outreach  the  returns,  great  as  they  have  been,  in  any  othe 
line  of  agricultural  effort.  A  fully  equipped  federal  department  looking  to  the  mail 
tenance  and  necessary  extension  of  forestry  in  every  portion  of  Canada  is  the  necessit 
of  the  hour.  Let  us  hope  then,  that  in  the  general  impetus  which  this  council  muf 
give  to  this  great  national  interest,  farm  forestry  in  eastern  Canada  will  not  be  ovei 
looked. 

TREE  PLANTING  ON  THE  PRAIREES  OF  CANADA. 
Norman  M.  Eoss^  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Forestbt  for  Canada. 

The  prairie  districts  in  Canada  are  included  in  the  province  of  Manitoba  and  'b 
new  provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta — a  territory  measuring  roughly  900  mik 
east  and  west  by  250  miles  north  and  south.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  dut 
the  whole  of  this  immense  territory  is  entirely  destitute  of  timber  or  wood  lands.  On 
the  contrary,  in  northern  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  there  are  considersVi 
areas  well  stocked  with  timber  containing  merchantable  spruce,  tamarac  and  jack  pinei 
and  though  this  timber  might  possibly  not  be  considered  large  from  the  standpoint  o| 
the  eastern  lumberman,  still  considerable  quantities  of  lumber,  fence  posts  and  ties  fo 
local  use  are  produced.  In  the  report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician  on  the  Fores 
Wealth  of  Canada,  published  in  1895,  Manitoba  is  stated  to  have  40  per  cent  of  iti 
territory  in  woodlands,  and  the  territory,  now  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Saskatcb^ 
wan  and  Alberta,  about  43  per  cent.  '.  >en  in  l!ie  southern  part  of  Manitoba  the  opei 
country  is  frequently  interrupted  by  bluffs  of  native  broad-leaf  trees,  principally  esp^ 
poplar  and  balm  of  gilead.  In  places  too  we  even  fiud  whole  townships  well  woodei 
with  these  poplars  in  mixture  with  green  ash,  Manitoba  maple,  scrub  oak,  Americaj 
elm,  white  birch  and  willow.  It  is  not  until  we  get  wes*^"  from  Winnipeg  about  35 
miles  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  that  the  true,  open  prairies  ar 
reached.  From  Reprina  west  to  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies,  a  distance  of  about  50 
miles,  one  can  travel  along  the  main  line  of  the  railway  without  seeing  a  single  tree  o| 
bush  of  natural  growth,  with  the  exception  of  an  odd  cottonwood,  maple  or  willow  i 
some  river  or  creek  bottom. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  actual  causes  for  the  present  lack  of  forea 
growth  over  this  vast  territory.  There  is  sufficient  evidence  to  lead  to  the  suppositioj 
that  at  least  very  large  portions,  if  not  the  entire  area,  were  at  one  time  timbered 
Fires  have  undoubtedly  played  a  large  part  in  keeping  down  tree  growth,  and  once  tli 
old  stand  is  destroyed  in  this  way  the  natural  conditions  are  not  particularly  favout 
able  to  a  second  growth.  The  very  richness  of  the  soil  is  against  natural  reproduction 
encouraging  as  it  does  the  rapid  formation  of  a  thick  sod  wherever  the  ground  is  ei 
posed  to  the  sunlight;  and  once  the  grasses  get  a  footliold  there  is  little  chance  for i 
struggling  tree  seedling  when  the  next  prairie  fire  runs  over  the  ground.  The  win^ 
varying  according  to  the  season  and  district  from  20  inches  to  as  low  as  10  inches;  ^ 
elevation,  running  from  about  800  feet  at  Winnipeg  to  nearly  8,500  at  Calgary;  4 
extraordinarily  strong  wind  storms  and  extremes  of  temperature,  are  other  conditiot 
affecting  tree  growth  in  anything  but  a  favourable  way. 

The  advantages,  both  to  the  individual  and  the  country  as  a  whole,  to  be  d«riT« 
from  the  cultivation  of  trees  in  the  prairie  districts  are  so  evident  that  it  seems  har^ 
nccossary  to  enumerate  them. 
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Tie  STerage  soil  tluovghout  the  prairie  provinces  is  undoubtedly  the  richest  for 
isricultural  purposes  in  the  world  land  holds  out  great  inducements  to  the  home-seeker, 
lb  scarcity  of  timber,  however,  making  as  it  does  building  material,  fencing  and  fuel 
eioeptionally  expensive,  and  the  lack  of  shelter  in  a  country  where  the  climate  is  at 
times  so  rigorous,  undoubtedly  deters  many  from  starting  new  homes  UJider  such  con- 
itions.  The  most  immediate  need  the  settler  has  at  present  is  shelter,  as  a  protection 
k>T  his  buildings  and  his  stock,  and  to  enable  him  to  succesatulb  cultivate  certain 
fmits,  vegetables  and  tender  crops,  and  to  beautify  his  home  with  shrubs  and  flowers. 
Tie  utter  bareness  and  cheerlessness  of  the  average  prairie  homestead  during  the 
winter  months,  which  could  so  easily  be  improved  with  a  small  expenditure  for  plant- 
ing, cannot  be  realized  by  those  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  west 
^nug  that  season. 

The  possibility  of  growing  trees  successfully  and  profitably  on  the  prairies  is  no 
Wer  a  matter  for  speculation.  For  several  years  after  the  commencement  of  settle- 
ceni^,  owing  to  rei)eated  failures  due  to  the  use  of  tender  varieties  and  the  improx)er 
apthods  of  cultivation  employed,  tree  planting  was  looked  upon  by  the  average  farmer 
Rnply  as  a  means  of  wasting  so  much  time  and  labour.  This  opinion  was  fairly 
r«ral  even  to  within  six  or  seven  years  ago.  Now,  however,  thanks  to  tfce  perse- 
T^rance  of  a  few  individuals  and  more  especially  to  the  work  of  the  western  exneri- 
Dfntal  farms  along  this  line,  it  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that  for  plan- 
tations to  be  successful  in  the  west,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  follow  out  certain  methods 
of  cultivation  and  to  select  the  hardy  varieties,  rendered  necessary  by  the  natural 
wn^itions  of  the  country.  The  experimental  farms  have  done  most  valuable  work  dur- 
lagtbe  past  eighteen  years  in  testing  large  numbers  of  nearly  all  varieties  which  might 
l^«ibly  prove  hardy,  so  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  failure  on  this  account,  as  we  now 
^ea  comparatively  long  list  of  varieties  which  we  know  to  be  perfectly  adiapted  to 
'Stern  conditions.  The  experimental  farms  have  also  demonstrated  most  effec- 
Wy  the  possibility  of  growing  shelter  belts  and  tihe  great  benefits  which  they  afford 
^  the  neighbouring  crops.  Even  though  rainfall  is  slight  the  avera.^e  soil  of  the 
Pnirie  is  so  rich  that  tree  growth  under  cultivation  is  very  rapid.  Very  little  of  the 
ted  in  the  settled  districts  can  be  classed  as  non-agricultural  and  it  would  not  do  to 
advocate  that  the  planting  of  trees  be  restricted  to  such  soils.  Indeed,  judging  from' 
^  plantations  on  the  experimental  farms  and  elsewhere,  it  seems  undoudtedly  the 
fa'Tt  that  a  larger  revenue  could  be  obtained,  say  in  20  or  a  less  number  of  years, 
from  land  capable  of  producing  good  crops  of  wheat,  by  planting  this  up  with  trees 
^  could  be  expected  under  the  present  system  of  farming.    This  is  not  so  difficult 

realize  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  high  prices  paid  for  fuel  and  fence 
P^l*^8,  and  also  remember  that  under  the  present  system  of  summer  fallowing,  now 
followed  generally  in  the  wheat  growing  districts,  the  land  produces  a  crop  only 
t'icp  in  three  years,  or  three  times  in  four  years.    Up  to  the  nre^cTit,  planting?  has 

been  done  extensively  enough,  nor  yet  are  there  any  plantations  of  much  over  15 

20  years  of  age,  from  which  can  be  obtained  any  reliable  data  bearing  on  the 
profitable  side  of  tree  culture  ;  though  from  what  I  have  seen  of  tree  growth  in  the 
^^t,  I  have,  personally,  no  doubt  that  a  farmer  could  scarcely  make  a  much  more 
profitable  investment  than  by  setting  as'de  and  planting  to  trees  10  to  20  acr  s  of 

lands.  Profits  from  wheat,  however,  come  quickly  and  unless  actual  figures  cm 
^  obtained  to  back  up  the  proposition  it  will  be  hard:  to  induce  the  western  farmer 
^  plant  with  the,  to  him,  uncertain  possibility  of  obtaininsr  a  return  in  from  15  to 
2^  yeais.  But  planting  for  shelter  purposes  is  now  becoming  vory  general  and  it 
*^11  be  a  matter  of  only  a  few  years  before  the  fact  that  trees  will  produce  a  good 
paying  crop  is  accepted  by  all. 

At  the  present  time  one  of  the  factors  which  as  much  as  anything  else  unfavour- 
wly  influences  the  planting  of  trees  to  any  extent  by  the  settlers  is  the  lack  of  cheap 
nuiwry  stock  of  suitable  varieties  in  pny  considerable  quantitirs. 

At  present  the  varieties  almost  universally  planted  nre  the  nat've  maple  or  box 
^^^r,  native  green  ash,  Amerio^in  elm,  cottonwood,  Kussian  poplar  and  willow. 
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These  are  all  good  varieties  and  of  value  in  certain  localities  and  for  certain  pur- 
poses ;  but  the  ideal  tree  for  shelter  is  an  evergreen.  Throughout  the  prairies  the 
white  spruce  is  perfectly  hardy,  also  the  jack  pine.  The  native  tamarac  too  is  a 
tree  which  will,  in  my  opinion,  prove  exceptionally  profitable  ;  yet  I  think  I  am  safe 
in  saying  that  at  present  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain,  in  the  west,  miraery  growa 
stock  of  either  of  these  varieties,  at  a  price  which  a  farmer  covli  afford^  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  set  out  even  an  acre  of  shelter  belt  or  plantation. 

Ever  since  the  opening  up  of  the  west  to  settlement,  the  Government  has  realised  | 
the  great  need  of  encouraging  tree  planting,  but  to  within  a  few  years  progress  in 
this  respect  has  not  been  particularity  rapid  The  first  schsme  adopted  was  similar 
to  the  Tree  Claim  Act  in  force  in  the  western  states  some  years  ago,  whereby  a 
settler  could  obtain  title  to  a  oei^tain  amount  of  land  by  planting  a  few  acres  o'f  it  to 
trees.  The  regulations  governing  the  methods  of  planting  and  the  ease  with  which 
many  of  these  regulations  could  be  avoided,  made  it  easy  for  settlers  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  land  without  any  satisfactory  results  in  the  desired  direction.  Conse- 
quently a  few  ye^rs  later  the  Act  granting  these  tree  claims  was  withdrawn.  When 
the  experimental  farms  were  organized,  actual  demonstrations  were  commenced  at 
the  western  stations  as  well  as  a  distribution  of  seed  and  seedlings  in  small  quantities 
with  information  on  tree  culture  to  the  settlers.  The  principal  work  of  the  Experi- 
mental farms  is  of  course  in  conducting  exjjeriments  connected  with  the  ordinarj" 
farm  crojM,  stock  and  horticulture.  The  time  and  money,  therefore,  which  can  \e 
devoictl  to  tree  culture  and  to  the  general  encouragement  of  planting  throughout  tia 
west  is  necessarily  very  small  and  quite  inadequate  when  we  consider  the  inunen* 
territory  and  the  great  numbers  of  settlers  pouring  into  the  country  who,  for  the  mosl 
part,  are  totally  ignorant  of  western  conditions  and  particularly  of  the  ordinary  fac- 
tors aifecting  tree  growth. 

in  the  spring  of  1901,  soon  after  its  establishment,  the  Forestry  Bnuwh 
organizo(]k  a  co-operative  system,  witK  a  view  to  encouraging  general  tree  planting 
throughout  the  prairie  districts  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  had  been  done  up 
to  that  time.  The  chief  feature  of  this  scheme  is  the  free  distribution  of  considerable 
numbers  of  seedlings  of  native  western  forest  trees.  It  was  realized  that  unless  tliis 
was  done  no  amount  of  advice  or  instruction  could  in  itself  induce  any  general  move- 
ment in  favour  of  a  more  extensive  system  of  tree  planting.  As  before  mentioned, 
the  very  lack  of  cheap  plant  material  has  been  one  of  the  chief  hindrances,  making 
it  almost  impossible  for  a  farmer  dependent  upon  commercial  nurseries  for  his  stoek 
to  set  out  more  than  a  few  hundtred  trees  at  the  most  Such  a  distribution  as  is  now 
made  by  the  Forestry  Branch  is  necessarily  carried  on  under  comparatively  strict 
regulations  which  insure  the  proper  care  and  planting  of  the  seedlings  and  the 
ultimate  success  of  any  plantation  set  out  under  the  system. 

Under  these  regulations  any  settler  desirous  of  setting  out  a  windbreak  or  plan- 
.tation  is  required  to  send  in  his  application  a  year  previous  to  that  in  which  thp 
planting  is  to  be  done.  He  is  then  sent  instructions  as  to  the  cultivation  requird  10 
prepare  his  ground  for  the  trees,  and  some  time  during  the  summer  he  is  personally 
visited  by  an  inspector  of  the  department,  who  sees  for  himself  whether  the  ground 
is  suitably  worked  and  gives  the  applicant  further  instructions  as  to  methods  of  plant- 
ing, the  general  lay  out  of  the  plantation  and  the  best  arrangement  of  the  tref^ 
In  reporting  to  the  office  he  sends  in  a  rousrh  sketch  of  the  proposed  plantation  an'l 
recommends  the  varieties  of  trees  best  adapted  to  the  local  conditions.  The  appli- 
cant signs  an  agreement  to  the  effect  that  he  will  plant  the  trees,  cultivate  them  and 
protect  them  from  stock  and  fire  under  instructions  fum'shed  by  the  For?strT 
Branch.  Only  as  many  trees  are  given  to  each  applicant  in  one  season  as  in  the 
opinion  of  the  inspector  can  be  properly  looked  aft?r.  If,  in  following  years,  addi- 
tional trees  are  wanted  they  are  supplied  when  possible,  but  not  where  those  previously 
planted  have  in  any  way  been  neglected. 

This  co-operative  scheme  has  now  been  in  operation  for  five  seasons  and  the 
results  obtained  havo  almost  exceeded  the  anticipations  of  the  department,  and 
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tscst  encouraging  to  those  employed  in  this  branch  of  the  work.  In  order  to  show 
post  readily  the  increasing  popularity  of  this  scheme  in  the  west  and  the  great 
oiuence  it  must  have  in  encouraging  a  more  general  interest  in  tree  planting,  I  will 
give  the  numbers  of  trees  and  cuttings  sent  out  by  the  Forestry  Branch  of  the  Interior 
Department  up  to  the  present  time  : — 


ind  there  are,  in  the  nurseries,  at  the  present  time,  ready  for  distribution  next  spring 
st-mething  over  2,100,000  ;  so  that  after  next  sprinor's  distribution  the^e  will  have 
leen  sent  out  by  this  branch  a  total  of  7,347,700  seedlings  and  cuttings,  besides  con- 
c^rable  quantities  of  maple  and  ash  seed  ;  roughly  speaking,  a  sufficient  amount  of 
laterial  to  plant  up,  according  to  our  system  of  setting  trees,  four  feet  apart  each 
an  area  of  over  2,700  acres.  This  area  compared  to  the  total  area  of  the  North- 
'Kt  ia  veiy  small,  but  it  is  made  up  of  plantations  varying  from  one-half  to  perhaps 
15icres  in  size,  scattered  all  over  the  prairie  regions  at  present  under  settlement. 
TfK  great  value  of  these  plantations  does  not  lie  in  the  actual  returns  that  could  be 
3t  present  or  in  the  future  obtained  from  them  so  much  as  in  their  educational  value. 
Each  plantation,  no  matter  how  small,  is  an  object  lesson  to  thn  surrounding  neigh- 
lionHiood,  demonstrating  the  possibility  of  successful  tree  culture  where  proper 
tte^iods  of  cultivation  are  employed. 

In  order  to  supply  the  laige  number  of  seedlings  required  for  this  work,  the 
J^^rertry  Branch  has  established  a  nursery  station  at  Indian  Head  in  Saskatchewan, 
flRHaining  160  acres  where  practically  all  the  nursery  stock,  with  the  exception  of 
'sttonwood,  to  be  distributed,  will  be  grown.  The  Dakota  cottonwood  is  a  tree  of 
•*rr  Tanid  arowth  on  the  prairies  and  suitable  for  pioneer  planting  in  most  districts, 
S^iliriTs  of  this  tree  can  be  imported  from  the  western  States,  where  large  numbers 

obtained  growing  on  the  sand  bars  of  the  rivers,  much  more  cheaply  than  they  can 
^  rak^  in  a  nursery.  This,  however,  is  the  only  variety  distributed'  which  is  not 
in  the  Forestry  Branch  nurseries.  Besides  growing  nursery  stock  at  this 
aJition,  it  is  intended  also  to  set  out  several  test  plantations  from  which  reliable 
can  in  the  future  be  obtained  as  to  cost  of  establishment,  maintenance  and 
Work  will  also  be  done  in  the  cultivation  of  varieties  not  yet  fully  tested  and 
iBOPe  particular  attention  vrill  be  given  to  the  raisin and  planting  of  the  hardy 

As  soon  as  the  work  of  the  Forestry  Branch  b*^come^  more  fully  developed  con- 
flderable  planting  will,  no  doubt,  be  done  on  many  of  the  western  forest  reserves, 
^xpr^riments  on  a  very  small  scale  were  started  in  1904,  and  c"»ntinuei  last  spring,  in 
planting  Scotch  pine  on  the  very  sandy  soil  of  the  Spruce  Woods  reserve,  east  of 
Brandon,  in  the  province  of  Manitoba.  The  results,  so  far,  are  encouraging,  and 
phntmg  will  be  continued  next  spring.  In  this  reserve  there  are  several  towtnshins 
imposed  of  light  sandy  soil,  unfitted  for  agricultural  purposes  and  scntteringly 
*wded  with  white  spruce  and  the  low  spots  with  tnmarac  and  black  spruce,  and 

only  prove  of  value  for  the  production  of  coniferous  timber. 

In  the  future,  undoubtedly,  the  most  extensive  planting  operations  will  be  cirried 
V  tbe  government  in  the  forest  reserves.  The  railways  will  also  plant  up  com- 
paratively large  tracts  to  tamarac,  jack  pine  and  perhaDs  Scotch  pine  for  the  pro- 
■^iction  of  ties.  At  present  the  cost  of  transportation  is  very  ^at  and  the  sources 
^  which  ties  can  be  obtained  are  gradually  diminishing,  which  facts  are  forcing 
of  the  western  lines  to  very  seriously  consider  the  quefition  of  crowing  their 

'Supply. 

Planting  by  the  private  individual  will  not  be  done  on  any  large  scale  unless  in 
^exceptional  cases.    Such  planting  will  be  limited  to  the  cultivation  of  shelter  belts 


In  1901. 
"  1902. 
"  1903. 
"  1904 
"  1905. 


68,000 
468,000 
920,000 
1,800,000 
2,000,000 
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and  perhaps  a  few  acres  for  fencing  and  f ueL  If,  however,  every  settler  does  hii 
share,  the  prairies  will  very  soon  present  a  different  appearance  and  the  reBultiiig 
benetit  to  the  general  welfare  and  comfort  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  FOREST  PROBLEM. 
E.  J/Zavitz,  Forester,  Ontario  Aqrioultural  Colleqe. 

The  subject  of  forestry  is  being  brought  before  the  general  public  in  newspapei 
and  magazine  articles  as  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The  efforts  o 
the  Canadian  Forestry  Association,  the  general  rise  in  wood  prices  and  the  wonderfu 
development  of  the  forestry  movement  in  the  United  States  has  done  much  to  awake 
the  people  of  Canada. 

Forestry  and  agriculture  have  very  much  in  common  as  food  crops  and  woo( 
crops  both  depend  upon  a  rational  treatment  of  the  soil.  During  the  last  centw: 
agriculture  has  developed  from  the  crude  and  wasteful  exploitation  of  the  soil  to  ai 
art  based  upon  scientific  principles.  That  which  we  call  forestry  to-day  can  well 
compared  to  the  agricultural  efforts  of  our  forefathers  as  they  scratched  the  soil  witi 
wooden  ploughs  and  paid  little  attention  to  the  future  uses  of  the  land. 

When  the  early  settlers  of  the  province  arrived  along  the  shores  of  our  great  lakes 
the  forest  seemed  an  impenetrable  barrier.  We  scarcely  realize  in  these  days  of  apti- 
tion  for  forest  conservation  what  an  enemy  these  pioneers  found  in  the  heavy  fon**^ 
which  covered  the  soil.  Without  modem  appliances  they  had  to  clear  the  land  ac^ 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  any  and  every  means  was  taken  to  get  rid  of  th< 
trees.  However,  our  forefathers  wrought  nobly  and  we  have  no  quarrel  with  the  pas* 
In  these  days  of  settlement  the  tree  that  would  split  the  easiest  was  taken  so  tha 
we  find  such  material  as  black  walnut  and  white  oak  being  made  into  rails  or  goini 
into  heaps  for  burning  in  the  clearing  operations.  However,  it  is  surprising  to  fo* 
in  these  days  a  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  value  of  certain  trees.  Last  summer 
found  a  farmer  clearing  up  the  last  remnant  of  his  woodlot  and  everything  was  goii^ 
into  cord-wood.  Among  other  valuable  trees  was  found  some  black  cherry  trees  froi 
fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  There  was  a  mill  and  market  within  eig^ 
miles,  but  the  owner  did  not  know  wood  values  and  the  main  object  was  to  clear  up  tli 
land.  Clearing  of  land  is  inherent.  Our  fathers  and  forefathers  had  to  do  it  to  ma^ 
a  living  so  we  have  followed  in  line  and  do  it  without  questioning  the  reason  or  tl 
future  of  the  land  denuded. 

Popular  articles  are  frequently  written  stating  how  much  and  whv  certain  p^' 
centages  of  forest  should  exist  throughout  an  agricultural  country.  We  cannot  la 
down  any  arbitrary  figure  nor  is  it  necessary  to  say  what  percentage  of  the  laa 
should  be  covered  with  trees.  Successful  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  being  carried  on  i 
districts  where  there  is  scarcely  any  forest  cover. 

In  an  apri cultural  country  such  as  Ontario  there  are  three  reasons  frequent] 
advanced  why  forestry  should  be  practised.  iEsthetic  effects,  protective  infliiencj 
and  financial  investment  are  all  given  as  arguments  why  certain  portions  of  the  laij 
should  be  wooded. 

While  the  jrsthetic  argument  may  annear  very  weak  to  many,  there  is  no  oi 
but  will  admit  that  a  treeless  waste  would  be  a  poor  country  in  which  to  live. 

WoofllnnHs  as  a  monns  of  protection  are  of  great  interest  to  the  affricnltiins 
Houses  on  the  farm  protected  by  the  trees  require  less  heating  in  the  winter.  Sto( 
in  prntocted  barns  and  barnyards  undoubtedly  require  less  food. 

Beneficial  effects  to  field  crops  may  also  be  of  great  importance.  A  field  of  wh« 
or  clover  protected  by  woodlands  or  protection  belts  will  have  a  great  advantsffe  or\ 
the  unprotected  field.  Snow  falling  on  the  protected  field  gives  a  mantle  which  shieli 
from  sudden  chanpres  and  lessens  the  danger  from  frost.  Tn  the  spring  the  snow  ' 
taken  off  bv  evaporation  caused  by  wind  and  sun.    We  frequently  forget  that  fl 
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vlnd  is  a  great  factor  in  causing  the  quick  disappearance  of  ike  snow.  If  a  mantle 
of  fnow  can  be  kept  on  a  field  of  clover  a  few  days  longer  in  the  spring  during  the 
radden  changes  of  temperature  it  may  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  crop. 

We  aie  not  able  to  say  definitely  of  what  value  the  melting  snows  of  spring  are 
to  5eld  crops  or  to  the  soil,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  wind-swept  field  loses  a  great 
iesl  of  moisture  that  should  be  taken  up  by  the  soil  if  better  protected. 

Woodlands  on  the  banks  and  at  the  headwaters  of  streams  will  better  regulate  the 
Aw  of  water  as  well  as  protect  the  banks  from  serious  erosion. 

As  fruit  growing  develops  in  Ontario  it  will  be  found  that  protection  from  wind 
is  Toy  Deoessary  to  the  soil  and  also  to  the  tree,  especially  while  it  is  burdened  with 
fruit 

It  is  also  probable  that  the  moisture  content  of  the  soil  is  greatly  influenced  by 
tbe  winds  which  sweep  over  the  surface  of  unprotected  fields  during  the  dry  periods 
of  the  BTUDmer. 

We  sometimes  hear  the  argument  that  this  is  an  agricultural  country  and  it  will 
^  pay  to  devote  land  to  the  growing  of  wood  crops.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
1^  we  had  18  per  cent  of  waste  land  in  the  older  agricultural  part  of  the  provinces. 
Tie  topography  of  the  country  is  such  that  it  can  never  all  be  utilized  for  food  crop 
production.  When  we  still  find  large  amounts  of  waste  land  in  an  old  country  like 
tJieat  Britain  adapted  to  forestry  purposes  it  \s  not  likely  that  agriculture  will  become 
« intensive  in  Ontario  that  we  shall  require  all  the  land  for  food  crops. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  remaining  woodlots  of  Ontario  which  are  on  first-class 
loilihoald  yield  nearly  one  cord  per  acre  -per  annum  under  proper  management.  How- 
putting  the  annual  increment  at  two-thirds  of  a  cord,  which  at  a  fuel-wood  price 
"•16  per  cord  would  give  a  great  rental  of  $4  per  acre,  this  compares  very  favour- 
<%with  agriculture,  for  the  average  annual  rental  of  farm  land  in  Ontario  is  $2.49. 
Tie  town  forest  of  Winterthur  has  produced  $10  per  acre  per  annimi  for  the  last 
iirty  years  and  there  are  Saxon  forest  ranges  of  spruce  which  yield  an  annual  net 
'^ue  of  $12  to  $15  per  acre.  We  frequently  hear  the  statement  that  we  cannot 
*Fply  intensive  forestry  methods  such  as  are  applied  in  Germany  where  wood  prices 
riarantee  investment  in  forestry  undertakings.  In  1900,  the  average  price  of  work 
•wd  for  Prussia,  was  about  10  cents  per  cubic  foot  and  for  fuel  wood  about  3}  cents 
P»  cubic  foot.     Work  wood  or  lumber  quality  as  we  might  term  it  in  our  country 

$17  per  thousand  and  fuel  wood  $3  per  cord.  Indeed  we  are  in  some  cases  paying 
prices  for  fuel  in  Ontario  than  is  being  paid  in  Germany. 

In  agricultural  districts  where  we  enjoy  immunity  from  fire  surely  forestry  in- 
Te&tments  should  be  looked  upon  with  favour. 

The  great  majority  of  forest  or  woodland  owners  in  this  country  are  farmers. 
It  ifi  possible  to  carry  on  intensive  forestry  management  on  the  wood  lands  connected 
1th  the  farm.  The  farmer  can  do  many  things  in  the  care  and  development  of  his 
woodlot  which  would  be  impossible  in  the  case  of  larger  holdings  where  ev?ry  outlay 
w  to  be  charged  up  against  the  crop.  He  has  horses  and  outfit.  Part  of  his  opera 
can  be  carried  on  in  the  slack  season.  He  can  easily  be  taught  silvicultural  facts 
•8  he  has  already  a  knowledge  of  the  soil  in  its  relation  to  vegetable  life.  He  is  owner, 
'^^^^^ger,  swamper  and  chopper  combined  and  is  in  a  position  to  carry  out  a  rational 
plan  of  management.  While  it  is  true  that  their  woodlot  holdings  are  in  small  parcels 
?et  It  inay  be  interesting  to  know  what  it  means  in  the  agf^egate.  *  Old  Ontario,' 
ving  south  of  the  46th  parallel  of  latitude  is  known  as  an  agricultural  country 
»r.d  contains  about  33,000  square  miles.  Allowing  ten  per  cent  of  this  to  be  covered 
*ith  wood  land  and  we  would  have  in  private  hands  3,300  square  miles  or  over  two  mil- 
lion acres.  Within  this  area  many  species  find  the  northern  limit  of  their  original  dis- 
tribution. Such  valuable  hardwood  as  black  walnut,  shag  bark  hickory,  sweet  chest- 
^tit  and  tulip  or  white  wood  were  originally  found  only  in  the  most  southerly  portions 
of  the  province.  White  ash,  red  and  white  oak,  black  cherry,  rock  elm  and  other 
▼alnable  species  are  found  throughout  this  older  portion  of  the  province.  Our  north- 
^  forests  are  coniferous  and  we  cannot  depend  wpon  the  north  for  a  supply  of  cabinet 
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and  fiTiifthing  woods.  True  the  yellow  birch  of  the  north  woods  has  a  high  value  as  a 
finishing  or  cabinet  wood,  but  the  commercial  interests  of  southern  Ontario  to-daj 
depend  upon  a  foreign  market  for  the  great  bulk  of  its  hardwood  supply. 

White  oak,  black  walnut,  chestnut,  white  ash,  whitewood^  hickory,  &c.,  which 
are  native  to  old  Ontario  are  being  imported  by  the  various  manufacturers.  From 
the  forestry  report  of  1884,  over  twenty  years  ago,  I  quote  the  following  extract  from 
9  Toronto  lumberman's  letter.  '  White  ash,  butternut  and  white  oak  are  also  becom- 
ing woods  of  the  past.  We  rioted  in  the  abundance  of  our  forest  wealth  and  are  now 
suffering  somewhat  of  the  evils  attendant  on  such  a  course.  To-day  we  import 
whitewood  and  walnut  from  places  to  which  formerly  we  exported  large  quantities 
of  the  same  timber,  much  superior  to  what  they  are  now  bringing  in.' 

We  are  using  poorer  qualities  where  once  only  first  grades  would  have  been  lookd 
at.  Species  such  as  soft  elm  are  being  used  to-day  for  purposes  where  twenty  years 
ago  they  would  have  been  considered  valueless.  In  1884  a  Toronto  firm  offered  tS  to 
$9  for  soft  elm  loaded  on  the  car  at  point  of  shipment.  Last  week  I  find  the  same 
species,  probably  not  as  good  quality,  selling  for  $8  per  thousand  on  the  stump  an(j 
for  $12  per  thousand  in  the  log  at  the  mill.  In  the  same  year  the  same  firm  ofen 
$18  to  $20  per  M.  for  white  oak  loaded  on  the  car  at  point  of  shipment.  To-daj'  whitd 
oak  is  selling  at  $30  per  M.  on  the  stump. 

The  writer  does  not  hold  that  the  wood  lands  of  Ontario  can  be  brought  to  as, 
average  or  productive  capacity  so  that  the  manufacturers  could  depend  on  the  loci/i 
supply.  Indeed,  I  believe  Ontario  must  go  on  importing  white  oak,  hickory,  &c,.sa 
long  as  tne  American  market  can  supply  us.  However,  we  hear  persistent  rumoto 
of  a  timber  famine  across  the  line  and  there  is  a  probability  that  we  shall  see  the 
day  when  it  will  be  very  hard  to  obtain  our  present  supply  from  that  source. 

The  people  of  Ontario  will  have  to  be  satisfied  with  a  poorer  quality  and  will  have 
to  get  along  with  poorer  species  where  we  are  now  using  more  valuable  ones. 

However,  the  question  that  affects  the  wood  land  owner  in  the  southern  part  of| 
Ontario  is  that  high  prices  will  prevail  for  certain  hardwoods  and  frequently  vervi 
fancy  prices  may  be  realized.  But  some  one  says  that  the  small  woodlot  cannot  pro- 
fitably produce  timber  sizes  and  that  its  management  must  be  confined  to  the  prodii 
tion  of  fuel  and  smaller  sizes.  This  is  partially  true,  but  in  a  selection  meihcA 
of  cutting,  such  as  the  small  owner  will  likely  follow,  there  is  room  for  a  certain  peri 
centage  of  trees  of  timber  size. 

The  small  land  owner  or  farmer  is  interested  in  two  classes  of  land,  in  relation  t-' 
forestry.  The  farm  wood-lot  and  the  waste  portions  of  the  farm.  There  is  conside^ 
able  written  in  agricultural  journals  concerning  the  usefulness  of  the  wood-lot  to  tb'* 
farmer.  The  wood-lot  or  bush  as  it  is  frequently  called  in  Ontario  is  the  result  of  no 
particular  plan  in  its  relation  to  the  economy  of  the  farm.  It  just  happened.  The 
land  was  gradually  cleared  and  it  is  what  was  left  over,  being  usually  at  the  end  of 
the  farm.  Wood-lots  can  be  found  in  almost  all  stages  and  conditions.  I  occasionally 
find  one  in  the  old  settled  parts  of  Ontario  having  the  condition  of  the  original  forest. 
In  Durham  county  I  examined  a  wood-lot  in  which  it  was  claimed  a  tree  had  never  hee^ 
cut  and  the  owner  used  to  be  considered  a  crank  on  this  point.  No  doubt  he  was  a 
crank,  and  timber  has  gone  to  waste  that  could  have  been  utilized  to  the  advantage 
of  the  remainder  of  the  stand.  However,  the  usual  condition  of  the  wood-lot  is  at  the 
other  extreme  and  both  extremes  are  wrong  for  silvicultural  and  economic  reasons. 

Estimates  of  the  percentage  of  remaining  wood  lands  in  Ontario  are  frequently 
made  and  are  of  interest  in  this  conrection.  The  following  figures  are  based  upon  the 
township  assessment  returns  to  the  Bureau  of  Industries  and  are  for  the  counties 
of  the  older  part  of  Ontario.  These  figures  must  necessarily  be  somewhat  inaccurate, 
but  they  have  considerable  value  and  interest.  In  1884  there  was  reported  for  tht? 
part  of  Ontario  32  per  cent  of  wood  land,  in  1894,  23  per  cent,  and  in  1904, 16  '6  per  cent 
In  1896  there  was  for  the  forty- three  counties  of  old  Ontario  18  per  cent  of  wood  land 
and  13  per  cent  of  waste  land  with  eleven  counties  having  less  than  10  par  cent,  an-^ 
forty-four  townships  having  less  than  5  per  cent  of  wood  land.  When  stating  that  these 
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^ores  must  be  to  a  certain  extent  inaccurate  I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  certain 
lektions  where  errors  probably  exist  The  township  assessor  is  told  by  the  owner  that 
ifehaa  twenty  acres  of  wood  land.  What  does  this  twenty  acres  represent?  There  may 
ie  twenty  acres  fenced  off,  but  perhaps  two-thirds  is  wood  land  and  the  rest  slash.  This 
Mil  jeai  au  attempt  has  been  made  to  overcome  this  error  and  a  division  has  been  made 
letween  wood  land  and  slash.  Taking  the  county  of  Lambton  we  get  some  interesting 
ipures.  In  1904  the  assessment  gives  this  county  136,000  acres  or  20  per  cent  of  wood 
k&il  Last  year  we  find  from  the  assessment  returns  that  Lambton  only  had  61,000 
cres  of  wood  land  or  only  about  10  per  cent  while  the  rest  of  the  reported  wood  land 
DT 1904  have  gone  in  as  slaah.  One  township  in  Welland  county  whose  local  condi- 
io£s  1  am  well  acquainted  with  gives  twelve  acres  aa  slash,  which  is  a  ridiculous  figure, 
liere  is  little  doubt  but  that  our  percentage  of  wood  land  is  far  below  15  '6  per  cent  as 
mn  for  1904, 

It  will  pay  on  the  average  farm  to  keep  and  improve  the  present  wood-lot  as  a 
leniaLent  investment.  The  fact  that  farm  land  annual  rental  for  Ontario  is  $2.49  per 
■Be  is  a  good  argument,  for  it  can  be  easily  shown  that  such  soil  for  wood  crop  pro- 
betion  can  be  made  to  give  as  good  if  not  better  rental.  It  is  also  probably  true  that 
!Atiie  settled  parts  of  the  province  the  individual  farmer  has  as  much  land  cleared  as 
^  Iv  properly  cultivated  and  managed. 

Ibe  average  wood-lot  has  no  definite  boundary  but  has  become  very  much  thinned 
fot  en  the  borders  by  wind  and  cutting.  Defective  and  overmature  trees  are  taking 

valuable  space  and  suppressing  new  growth.  Inferior  species  have  beea  given  the 
ub&ntage  owing  to  the  cutting  of  the  more  valuable  ones.  Gaps  have  been  allowed  to 
'itreiop  into  large  openings  which  have  become  so  filled  with  grass  and  weeds  that  new 
Pwih  cannot  start.  Grazing  has  been  allowed  so  that  reproduction  could  not  take 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  stock  must  be  kept  out  if  proper  growth  is  desired. 
^11  not  allow  a  detailed  silvicultural  description  of  the  condition  and  needs  of 

Ontario  wood-lot.  Neither  would  it  be  possible  to  give  such  a  description,  as  each 
i^ridual  caae  requires  its  own  treatment. 

However,  general  suggestions  may  be  given  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  our 
s-ti-igent  farmers  will  become  careful  silvioulturists  as  they  come  to  realize  the  im- 
^ce  of  the  woodlands  as  a  part  of  the  farm.  The  wood-lot  first  of  all  should  be 
JT«n  a  definite  boundary  and  this  boundary  should  have  a  coniferous  belt  or  hedge 
I  trees.  In  this  way  the  woods  as  a  whole  would  more  nearly  approach  forest  condi- 
ions  which  is  not  the  case  in  hardwood  stands  of  small  area.  Defective  and  over- 
•sture  trees  should  be  gradually  removed.  Gaps  and  open  spaces  should  be  filled  with 
'^ng  growth  either  by  planting  or  dibbling  in  nut  seeds.   The  relation  between  cop- 

and  sprout  growth  and  that  of  seedling  origin  should  be  better  understood.  Oper- 
^  such  as  these  can  be  carried  on  by  the  fanner  at  a  very  low  cost,  and  wiM  give 
Jfinite  results. 

The  second  class  of  land  which  is  related  to  forestry  is  the  waste  portions  of  the 
Steep  hill  sides,  sandy  or  gravelly  fields,  rocky  formations  and  swamp  lands 
be  planted  with  trees  so  as  to  become  a  source  of  revenue  rather  than  an  unattrac- 
re  waste.  There  is  scarcely  any  condition  of  waste  land  on  the  farm  that  would  not 
^uce  wood  crops  and  this  absolute  forest  soil  is  what  the  forester  most  desires  to 
*ch  and  improve. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Ontario  government  to  assist  and  co-operate  with  the  farmer 
^ ^Tinging  about  improved  conditions.   The  Department  of  Agriculture  by  means  of 

Agricultural  College,  Experimental  Union,  Farmers'  Institute  and  specially  trained 
tti  is  ready  to  gjive  assistance  and  advice  in  improving  the  wood-lot  and  redeeming 
aste  lands.  Forest  nurseries  have  been  established  to  provide  cheap  planting  stock 
'  a  nominal  cost,  with  instruction  as  to  methods  of  care  and  planting.  It  is  hoped 
y  wganization  that  we  shall  gradually  improve  the  present  conditions  in  the  province 
^  Ontario.  If  we  can  clearly  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  replanting  on  wnste 
^nds  in  older  Ontario  it  will  create  public  sentiment  in  favour  of  more  extensive 
OTestry  methods  for  the  denuded  areas  which  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  province.  We 
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will  also  have  learned  many  silyicultural  facts  regarding  native  species  which  will  Ik 
of  great  value  wherever  more  intensive  management  is  required  in  the  forestry  reserve 
of  the  province. 

In  these  days  of  scientific  agriculture  when  the  farmer  asks  the  how  and  wby  oi 
things,  there  are  improvements  developing  in  nearly  all  branches  of  the  farm.  Th( 
individual  cow  has  to  prove  her  value  for  dairy  purposes  by  producing  a  quantity  am 
quality  of  milk,  which  is  determined  by  scientific  records.  Si>ecial  market  require 
ments  call  for  a  certain  type  of  hog,  and  the  farmer  aims  to  produce  it.  Farm  woil 
is  being  done  with  definite  results  in  view  and  we  are  gradually  introducing  rationa 
business  methods  into  the  art  of  agriculture.  Farm  management  in  Ontario  to-da; 
calls  for  a  better  division  of  the  soil.  Most  farm  lands  are  made  up  of  three  division 
of  the  soil,  absolute  agricultural  soil,  relative  agricultural  soil  and  absolute  forest  soil 
No  arbitrary  rules  of  division  can  be  laid  down  because  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  wba 
is  and  is  not  non-agricultural  land,  for  it  must  ever  be  a  relative  term.  The  prope 
division  of  a  farm  in  this  respect  must  be  left  to  the  owner  to  settle  with  regard  to  Iocs 
requirement  and  conditions.  In  the  early  settlement  of  this  country  we  find  steep  bill 
sides  or  other  less  valuable  land  denuded  and  the  wood-lot  left  on  liie  most  fertile  par 
of  the  farm.  We  find  men  wearing  out  their  lives  on  rock  soils  or  on  farms  so  sand; 
that  the  deed  cannot  hold  them,  when  within  a  few  miles  fertile  soils  are  lying  no 
touched.  At  first  thought  it  might  be  imagined  that  the  settler  would  use  discretiw 
and  not  tie  himself  down  to  poor  land.  However,  cases  of  this  kind  may  be  found  si 
over  America.  The  strangest  part  of  it  is  that  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  maketije 
settler  on  such  poor  land  believe  that  he  is  not  well  located.  He  is  influenced  by  to 
environment  and  becomes  a  shiftless  and  worthless  citizen. 

Settlers  in  new  lands  being  opened  should  be  directed  and  educated  to  avoid  tb 
mistakes  of  the  past  and  such  education  is  a  very  legitimate  function  of  any  goveH 
ment.  This  is  a  question  worthy  of  the  attention  of  agricultural  educators  and  leader 
Survey  should  precede  settlement  from  the  forestry  and  agricultural  standpoint,  an 
the  provincial  government  is  doing  well  to  preserve  from  settlement  certain  absolu^ 
forest  lands  in  New  Ontario. 

Hon.  a.  a.  C.  LARivifeRE, 
Representing  the  Province  of  Manitoba. 

I  carry  no  brief,  and,  therefore,  I  will  be  brief.  It  is  only  two  days  since 
was  instructed  by  the  government  of  Manitoba  to  act  as  their  delegate  tn  th 
convention.  I  left  Montreal  at  once  to  attend  this  very  important  meetin 
And  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  learned  a  great  deal  since  coming  among 
you.  We  in  Manitoba  are  very  much  interested  in  this  subject  of  forestry.  Butt 
labour  under  grave  difficulties.  As  a  province,  we  are  only  minors ;  we  do  not  po^ 
our  own  soil,  but  are  under  the  tuition  of  the  federal  government.  Therefore  ^ 
naturally  look  to  the  federal  authorities  to  attend  mainly  to  forestry  questions.  ^ 
believe  that  they  should  have  a  wise  and  comprehensive  progranmie  on  these  mattej 

But  we  have  not  been  idle.  Over,  twenty  years  ago,  one  of  the  founders  of  ti 
Canadian  Forestry  Association,  Sir  Henri  Joly  de  LotbiniSre,  of  whom  we  have  be£ 
to-day,  made  a  tour  of  the  west.  While  in  Manitoba  he  advocated  tree  planting  in  ol 
province.  It  was  my  lot  at  that  time  to  be  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  the  provinci 
government  of  Manitoba,  and  it  was  my  duty  as  well  as  pleasure,  to  attend  the  me*?ti) 
at  which  Sir  Henri  spoke.  I  do  not  remember  whether  I  presided  or  not,  but  I  l^nj 
that  I  was  there.  And  I  had  the  pleasure  of  congratulating  my  old  friend  Sir  Henn 
for  we  had  known  each  other  before — upon  the  good  line  he  had  taken,  and  thanbi 
him  for  sowing  the  good  seed  amongst  us.  This  meeting  is  proof  that  that  seed  h 
grown.   We  have  to-day  an  association  that  is  of  great  importajice.  The  papers  aJ 
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discnssioxi  that  we  have  heard  within  the  last  two  days  prove  that  the  people  of  Canada 
goierallj  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  great  question. 

A  mistaken  idea  prevails  in  certain  quarters  that  Manitoha  is  altogether  a 
'Prairie  Province.'  As  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Ross  to-day,  we  have  great  forests  in 
tke  northern  part  of  the  province.  We  have  a  very  considerable  forest  area  also  in 
tlie  eastern  part  of  the  province,  near  the  Ontario  boundary.  There  are  also  patches 
of  forest  in  the  western  and  southern  parts  of  Manitoba  as  well  as  in  the  Pembina 
moontain  district.  So  far  as  the  growing  of  trees  in  the  prairie  country  is  concerned* 
there  has  been  to  the  present  day,  no  comprehensive  and  workable  system.  As  Mr. 
Boss  has  said,  we  put  legislation  on  our  statute  books  to  foster  and  encourage  tree 
planting,  but  no  great  success  was  attained — ^in  fact,  we  had  to  repeal  the  law  on  the 
lalject  that  we  passed.  But  there  is  new  life  in  the  province  in  relation  to  this  and 
CGgn&te  matters.  The  provincial  government  is  now  establishing  an  agricultural 
ttliege  on  a  very  large  scale.  In  fact,  the  province  is  spending  not  less  than  $1,000, 
too  in  establishing  that  institution.  Of  course,  the  new  college  will  afford  means  of 
iheation  in  tree  culture  and  forestry.  An  extensive  lot  of  land  has  been  secured 
fst  the  purposes  of  the  college,  affording  scope  for  practical  training  in  these  impor- 
teit  branches.  I  am  in  hopes  that  one  of  the  professors  of  that  college  will  be  able  to 
the  meeting  of  the  Forestry  Association  next  year  and  give  you  an  account  of 
is  being  done  in  Manitoba  in  relation  to  forestry. 

1  regret  very  much  that,  the  lieutenant  of  His  Excellency  having  called  the  legis- 
^  of  Manitoba  to  meet  for  the  despatch  of  business  this  very  day,  it  has  been 
'BposBible  for  any  member  of  the  government  of  Manitoba  to  be  present  on  this 
•ccttioa.  Therefore  they  have  asked  me  to  represent  them.  On  account  of  the  very 
•to  notice  I  received,  it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  prepare  any  elaborate  state- 
aieot  of  the  conditions  in  Manitoba  in  relation  to  forestry  and  tree  culture.  But  this 
I  can  say  to  you,  that  the  government  of  Manitoba,  the  legislature  of  Manitoba,  and 
^  people  of  Manitoba  as  a  whole,  take  a  very  deep  interest  in  the  work  you  are  doing, 
^  they  look  to  you  for  guidance,  assistance  and  encouragement  in  the  great  work 
^  forestry  tfiat  is  before  us. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Allan, 

President  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade. 

I  have  the  honour  to  appear  before  you  as  a  member  of  the  delegation  from  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Trade.  At  the  present  time,  I  have  the  honour  to  occupy  the  posi- 
tion of  president  of  that  large  commercial  body.  When  we  received  your  invitation  to 
Pwtidpate  in  this  convention,  our  council  at  once  decided  that,  agreeing  with  the 
^^ject  you  had  in  hand,  we  should  gladly  take  part  in  this  convention.  Now,  as 
'^spwaenting  a  large  commercial  body,  we  have  come  here  as  listeners.  And  I  may 
*yi  for  myself  and  the  other  members  of  the  delegation,  the  others  being  the  ex- 
P*«ident,  Mr.  Ellis,  and  Mr.  K.  0.  Steele,  vice-president,  we  have  sat  here  since  yes- 
terday morning  as  most  interested  listeners.  We  have  received  an  education  which  is 
®^f«niely  valuable.  We  have  had  some  erroneous  ideas  removed  and  some  very  bene- 
ficial ideas  inculcated.  First,  I  naay  say,  as  a  native  of  Canada,  what  has  been  said 
fr>ia  the  beginning  that,  while  we  have  some  reasons  for  pride  in  our  method  of 
idling  fovest  wealth,  there  are  reasons  why  we  should  feel  humiliated  also.  I 
'^'S'^M  ezceedingly  to  hear  the  statement  from  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  made  yesterday 
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that  not  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  timber  wealth  of  this  great  Ottawa  valley  ha^ 
been  removed  for  the  use  of  man,  the  other  ninety  per  cent  being  destroyed  by  fire. 
I  quoted  that  statement  to  a  lumberman  from  another  part  of  the  country,  and  he  said 
that  so  far  as  his  own  section  was  concerned  that  statement,  if  applied,  would  be  wel 
within  the  mark.  It  did  strike  me  that  we,  as  inheritors  of  such  a  magnificeni 
domain  had  been  a  good  deal  like  the  unprofitable  servant  mentioned  in  Scripture;  w 
had  wasted  our  talent  instead  of  caring  for  it  and  using  it  to  the  best  advantage 
When  we  look  at  the  figures  that  are  displayed  on  these  walls,  we  can  understand  wbai 
an  influence  the  forest  must  be  upon  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  from  tb 
remaiks  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen  whom  we  have  at  present  with  us,  it  is  easy  t( 
see  what  influence  the  forest  must  have  upon  the  happiness  of  the  people  and  upoz 
the  development  of  the  country  in  many  different  ways.  As  I  have  listened  to  tb 
papers  and  discussions  here,  that  which  perhaps  has  struck  me  most  forcibly,  is  tbi 
earnestness  and  devotion  shown  by  those  gentlemen  who  have  this  part  of  our  publi< 
affairs  in  charge.  And  I  thought  over  and  over  again  that  the  Dominion  of  Caiuii 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  fact  that  it  has  in  its  service  men  of  such  thorougiilj 
patriotic  spirit  and  such  devotion  to  the  work  that  has  been  assigned  to  them.  Som^ 
times  men  work  for  the  glory  and  honour  that  is  given  them  by  a  grateful  peop^ 
Their  reward  is  sure  if  their  work  is  of  such  a  nature  that  its  results  become  at  m 
apparent.  But  the  man  who  is  working  as  a  forester  is  working  for  the  advantsi^ 
of  future  generations,  and  his  reward  must  be  in  his  love  for  his  work  and  in  seeini 
that  work  make  due  progress  under  his  hands.  We  have  had  evidence  here  on  tki 
platform  that  we  have  in  the  service  of  the  Dominion  gentlemen  of  whom  we  as  Can 
adians  have  every  reason  to  be  proud. 

I  did  not  come  here  with  the  idea  of  addressing  this  convention ;  but,  as  a  rep« 
Bentative  of  an  important  commercial  body.  I  am  glad  that  the  invitation  was  ei 
tended  to  these  bodies.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  no  data  by  which  I  may  judge  ho 
general  has  been  the  response  on  the  part  of  commercial  bodies  to  your  invitatio: 
But  I  can  say  that  so  far  as  the  Council  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade  is  concern© 
the  report  that  will  be  carried  back  to  it  by  the  delegates  it  has  sent  here  will  be  tbi 
the  forest  is  one  of  the  most  important  interests  we  have  in  this  country  and  that 
must  receive  greater  attention  at  our  hands  than  it  has  received  in  the  past.  It  seen 
to  me  that  we  are  like  a  great  commercial  or  banking  institution  receiving  repor 
from  the  gentlemen  in  charge  of  its  business.  These  gentlemen  have  too  unobtrusive 
told  us  of  the  great  value  of  our  property  and  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  coi 
nection  with  it.  And,  because  of  the  devotion  they  have  shown  and  of  the  importam 
of  the  interests  they  have  in  charge  we  must  be  prepared  to  give  them  gfreater  latitiK 
in  the  future  than  we  have  given  them  in  the  past.  There  are  many  things  in  th 
connection  which  I  would  like  to  say,  but  I  must  not  take  up  too  much  time.  I  w 
particularly  pleased  with  Mr.  Stewart's  address.  I  had  heard  him  speak  before.  I 
addressed  the  students  of  Toronto  University,  showing  what  could  be  accomplished 
forestry.  Until  I  heard  that  address  I  was  under  the  impression  that  we  were  v«i 
largely  neglecting  this  work.  Years  before,  before  the  completion  of  the  Canadii 
Pacific  railway,  I  used  to  travel  the  immense  domains  of  the  Canadian  North-vet 
There  were  no  attempts  then  to  grow  trees  there,  and  I  have  often  thought  and  wonder^ 
bow  it  would  be  possible,  in  the  future,  to  overcome  the  difficulties  whidi  these  treeltf| 
plains  presented.   When  I  heard  Mr.  Stewart's  address  I  could^ot  but  Ihink  what 
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artunate  thing  it  was  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  had  chosen  the  southern 
oute  across  the  prairie  belt,  for  at  that  time  our  forest  policy  was  so  little  developed 
bt  the  building  of  that  road  through  a  forest  country  would  have  resulted  in  tre- 
lendous  destruction  of  timber.  We  have  still  these  great  tracts  of  timber  to  the  north. 
Ind  I  was  gratified  to  find  that,  under  Dominion  control  and  with  our  Dominion 
orestiy  service  we  have  such  knowledge  of  our  forestry  resources  as  is  embodied  in 
be  map  which  Mr.  Stewart  displayed.  Through  that  wooded  country  the  Grand  Trunk 
^acific  and  other  railways  will  now  find  their  way.  But  the  interest  of  the  people  has 
een  sufficiently  aroused  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  destruction  of  timber.  I  blush 
my  country  when  I  think  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  in  the  way  of  denuding 
nir  land  of  timber.  I  was  bom  in  a  lumbering  district  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
vbow  the  truth  of  a  great  deal  that  has  been  said  here,  but  I  know  also  that  the 
bmberman  has  often  been  charged  unjustly  with  helping  on  the  destruction  of  our 
wealth.  Conditions  were  imposed  upon  the  lumberman  which  made  it  necessary 
feliim  to  do  what  has  been  done.  But  let  us  not  cry  over  spilt  milk.  It  has  been 
K*fed  by  one  of  the  distinguished  gentleiknen  from  the  United  States  that  our  policy 
^  been  more  enlightened  than  theirs.  Let  us  take  courage,  and  let  us  see  to  it  that 
is  the  future  legislation  shall  be  enacted  that  will  prevent  the  further  wanton  destruc- 
tiot  of  our  forests. 

In  foreign  lands,  I  have  had  a  considerable  opportunity  of  knowing  what  has  been 
*)ce  m  relation  to  forest  preservation.   I  do  not  wish  to  go  over  any  of  the  ground 
tbat  has  already  been  covered  here,  but  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  as  to  what  I  have 
^  in  Russia,  and  what,  to  my  knowledge,  the  Russian  government  has  done  in  de- 
eping and  applying  an  enlightened  forest  policy.  I  have  been  many  times  in  Russia 
^  am  tolerably  familiar  with  the  districts  to  which  I  shall  refer.   Last  September, 
^  in  St  Petersburg,  I  took  great  interest  in  learning  some  details  regarding  the 
fepest  policy  of  Russia  and  the  results  of  that  policy  in  the  forests  under  government 
ttntroL  I  have  here  statistics  furnished  me  by  one  of  the  departments  of  government, 
^tder  one  policy  there  are  600,000,000  acres  under  forest,  with  a  well  devised  forest 
poli.jT  developed  within  the  last  fifty  years.   The  government  forest  contains  300,000,- 
""f'f  acres  divided  into  1,500  districts,  each  of  which  districts  has  an  officer  responsible 
*ie  carrying  out  of  the  government's  policy.    The  Crown  forests,  the  property  of 
^  Royal  Family,  cover  16,000,000  acres.    More  than  that,  rules  have  been  imposed 
the  private  owners  of  forests  aggregating  185,000,000  acres  restricting  them  from 
»J5ing  their  property.   The  government  also  assists  private  enterprise  in  setting  out 
and  in  tree  planting  in  the  prairie  country.   They  have  two  higher  and  thirty 
^er  schools  of  forestry  maintained  by  the  government.    The  chief  institute  in  St. 
Itersburg  has  a  staff  of  fifteen  professors  and  is  attended  by  450  students.  The 
^hermen  who  cut  on  government  land  are  obliged  to  clear  the  ground  of  debris  and 
I  hand  the  land  back  to  the  authorities  in  satisfactory  condition.   To  insure  this  be- 
^  ^one,  a  deposit  of  from  $2  to  $3  per  acre  is  exacted.   This  is  something  I  did  not 
^  to  find  in  a  country  that  we  generally  regard  as  being  so  far  behind  in  many 
ipecta. 

Another  matter  has  been  referred  to  here,  and  very  interestingly  demonstrated  by 
Saunders — the  growth  of  wood.    When  I  returned  from  Russia  last  I  visited  some 
'^Qida  in  Sootland.   They  asked  me  what  we  were  doing  in  forestry.   Fortunately,  I 
^  *t  that  time  heard  Mr.  Stewart's  lecture  and  seen  the  photographs  shawdng  the 
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result  of  his  work,  and  therefore  I  was  able  to  cover  up  the  fact  that  we  had  bc-en  i 
long,  as  it  were  living  on  our  capital  so  far  as  the  forests  were  concerned,  and,  bi 
for  the  great  wealth  we  had  would  be,  by  this  time,  mere  paupers  in  this  respect  3i 
friends  told  me  of  a  small  district  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tay,  seven  miles  from  Pert 
This  district  had  been  planted  in  1860  with  four  year-old  Douglas  fir.  In  1888,  tl 
plantation  was  estimated  to  contain  3,738  cubic  feet  of  timber  per  acre,  exclusive  < 
the  tops,  showing  an  average  increment  of  117  cubic  feet  per  acre  during  the  33  yc^ 
since  the  trees  grew  from  the  seed.  In  1900,  a  merchant  offered  ninepence  per  cub 
foot  for  the  timber,  or  £200  per  acre  for  the  forty  year-old  plantation.  In  1903  it 
estimated  that  there  was  a  stand  of  210  trees  per  acre,  with  a  mean  height  of  83  fe 
and  diameter  of  16  inches,  making  11,170  cubic  feet  per  acre,  showing  an  annual  ii 
crease  of  495  cubic  feet  per  acre  in  15  years,  worth  £15  at  ninepence  per  cubic  fofl 
Sir,  as  a  Canadian,  I  would  not  like  to  confess  that  old  Scotland  can  do  better  i 
forestry  than  we  can. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  more  time.   I  tru&t  that  the  proceedings  of  this  co] 
tion  will  be  published  in  full,  for  I  believe  4liere  is  more  in  what  we  have  heard 
than  the  public  of  this  country  really  are  aware  of.   I  think  we  have  heard  pi 
larly  valuable  papers  from  the  Dominion  and  provincial  officers  whom  we 
heard.     And,  if  the  Dominion  government  has  nothing  to  do  with  edi 
— ^and  that,  I  believe,  has  unfortunately  been  laid  down  for  us  in  the  B] 
North  America  Act — still,  I  think  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  importazil 
forestry  should  be  made  known  through  our  public  schools.   Let  us  have  somel 
practical  as  a  result  of  this  conference.    One  word  used  by  Mr.  Stewart  yeste^ 
struck  me  particularly.    He  said :  Timber  is  a  crop.    That  should  be  on  the  head 
of  every  copy  book  in  the  common  schools  of  this  country.    We  have  been  too 
considering  timber  as  an  incumbrance.   It  is  true  that  it  has  been  said  in  the 
of  David  that  a  man  was  great  in  proportion  as  he  had  laid  his  axe  against  the  ] 
trees.    That  has  been  a  rule  of  greatness  that  we  have  too  generally  followed  in 
ada.    One  gentleman  made  the  remark  that  there  was  too  much  talk  of  the  futam 
that  we  ought  to  have  some  profit  for  the  present.  By  a  wise  forest  i)olicy  we 
profit  in  the  present.   But  we  have  had  a  heritage  handed  down  to  us  from  our 
tors  and,  we  are  bound  to  consider  the  future  and  to  hand  down  that  heritage 
spoiled  and  unencumbered  to  our  descendants.   And  if,  as  we  like  to  believe,  ^ 
laying  the  foundations  of  a  great  nation  on  this  western  continent,  let  it  not  be 
that  we  have  proved  unworthy  of  the  great  inheritance  which  is  ours.   Let  us  TtA 
be  said  of  us  that  we  have  passed  on  this  inheritance  increased  in  value  and  wiA 
have  passed  on  the  knowledge  which  the  experience  of  our  stewardship  has  ^labled'l 
to  gain. 

Hon.  Mr.  Tessier, 
Minister  of  Agriculture  for  the  Province  of  Quebec, 

I  may  say  at  once  that  my  knowledge  of  the  English  language  is  so  deficient 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  make  a  speech  to  you. 

I  speak  without  preparation,  and  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  have  come  here  to 
to  gather  information  that  will  enable  me  to  do  something  for  my  province  and  A' 
my  country.  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  all  that  has  been  said,  and  not  (ml 
interested,  but  instructed  also.   With  all  humility  I  acknowledge  that  I  have  learns* 
much  that  is  quite  new  to  me.  But  I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  so  well  expresses 
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ty  the  high  authorities  who  have  addressed  you,  that  it  was  most  important  for  this 
country  that  something  should  he  done  to  protect  our  timber.    The  forest  represents 

,  for  us  immense  wealth,  and  we  must  admit  that  that  wealth  is  being  destroyed  without 
proper  efforts  being  made  to  reproduce  it.  As  was  said  by  the  gentleman  who  preceded 
me,  we  have  destroyed  part  of  the  heritage  we  received  from  our  forefathers,  and  it  is 

'now  our  duty  to  try  to  atone  for  our  errors  and  try  to  hand  that  heritage  down  un- 
impaired to  those  who  come  after  us.  And,  if  we  follow  the  counsel  that  has  been  given 
cs  bj  the  experimentalists  who  have  spoken  on  the  subject  at  this  convention,  we  shall 
eertainly  do  great  good.  I  thank  you  for  listening  to  the  few  words  I  have  said.  I 
kow  th^  are  not  of  much  importance.  But,  having  been  called  upon  by  yourself, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  acknowledge  your  invitation. 


I  feel  it  to  be  indeed  a  privilege  to  be  called  to  this  platform,  to  look  into  your 
faces  and  to  say  a  few  words  to  those  who  have  come  from  all  parts  of  our  country  to 
consider  a  problem  which  though  but  little  discussed,  perhaiw,  among  the  people  gener- 
«3y,  is,  nevertheless  one  of  the  greatest  problems  before  the  Canadian  people  to-day. 
1^  is  a  most  hopeful  thing  to  find  so  many  thoughtful  people  interested  in  the  subject 
•jncrestry.  I  am  glad  particularly  to  see  here  so  many  gray  heads.  The  presence  here 
o/oeii  of  age  and  experience  is  an  assurance  to  us  that  we  are  to  benefit  by  the  mature 
:deu  of  those  who  have  been  thinking  out  these  problems.  It  has  been  most  gratifying 
^  to  note  how  the  addresses  have  been  received  of  those  who  have  experimental 
faiowledge  to  give-   The  result  of  our  discussion  must  surely  evolve  some  plan  which 

be  beneficial  to  the  nation  at  large. 

We  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph  have  been  endeavouring  to  do 
•Pinething  in  forestry  to  benefit  the  farmers  of  the  province  on  their  own  farms.  We 
believe  that  these  problems  of  agriculture  must  be  worked  out  individually  by  the 
farmers  themselves,  after  all  the  experiments  have  been  tried  by  us,  and  after  all  the 
discussions  at  conventions  such  as  this.  We  cannot  do  the  work;  we  can  only  supply 
what  the  old  fashioned  Methodists  used  to  call  '  rousements.'  We  have  been  trying 
b  our  own  way  to  help  improve  the  condition  of  the  province  in  relation  to  forestry, 
liis  year  we  have  half  a  million  seedlings  for  distribution  amongst  the  farmers  of  the 
(ffovince.  We  hope  next  year  to  have  a  million,  and  thereafter  to  increase  the  number 
»ith  even  greater  rapidity.   I  trust  that  the  result  of  the  work  which  we  and  others 

doing  will  be  that  soon  every  part  of  the  province  will  present  a  spectacle  of  beauty, 
1  beauty  which  will  be  none  the  less  appreciated  because  it  at  the  same  time  brings  a 
freater  addition  to  our  wealth. 


It  affords  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  be  present  at  this  meeting  and  hear  the 
pGIKTTs  and  discussions  on  the  subject  of  forestry,  a  subject  which  has  always  been  to  mo- 
ine  of  great  interest.    That  phase  of  the  subject  which  has  been  most  generally  dis- 
tnisaed  here,  I  observe,  is  the  preservation  of  our  forests.  As  a  dweller  on  the<plains  (A 


Professor  Q.  C.  Creelman, 
President  Ontario  Agricultural  College. 


Mr.  a.  p.  Stevenson, 
Inspector  of  Tree  Planting  for  Manitoba. 
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the  west  for  thirty-two  years  past,  you  can  well  iinderstaiid  that  the  question  of  planl 
ing  and  propagation  interests  us  rather  more  than  the  question  of  preservation.  Then 
fore,  it  is  on  the  subject  of  tree-planting  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  occupy  your  atten 
tion  for  a  little  time. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  early  settlers  in  the  Canadian  west  did  no 
take  kindly  to  the  planting  of  trees.  This  is  easily  explained.  The  majority  of  on 
settlers  came  from  Ontario,  where  much  of  their  time  had  been  spent  in  cutting  dowi 
and  rooting  out  trees  rather  than  in  planting  them.  Is  it  much  wonder  then  tba 
they  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  planting  of  trees  when  they  first  settled  on  the  prairie 
of  the  west?  Another  reason  why  so  few  trees  were  planted  by  the  early  settlers 
that  in  those  days  it  was  difficult  to  procure  suitable  plant  material  in  the  shape  o 
hardy  native  trees.  Many  did  plant  trees  that  they  had  brought  from  Ontario,  bu 
these  were  not  hardy  enough,  consequently  most  of  the«i  died  within  the  first  year 
As  a  result  many  farmers  were  discouraged  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  tree 
would  not  grow  on  the  prairie.  However,  there  were  a  few  who  planted  trees  anc 
were  successful  in  growing  them.  And  these  successful  ones  scattered  throughout  tlx 
country  were  an  encouragement  and  object  lesson  to  their  neighbours  to  persevere  is 
tree-planting.  After  a  time,  the  experimental  farms  sent  out  a  considerable  amotitt 
of  suitable  planting  material  to  the  early  settlers.  This  was  highly  appreciated,  ani  t 
great  many  trees  were  planted  out  by  farmers.  It  is  worth  mentioning,  in  this  coa^ 
nection,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  trees  were  not  planted  in  a  position  to  gi7< 
the  best  results  in  beautifying  and  sheltering  the  farm  home.  Usually,  the  tm^ 
were  planted  closp  up  to  the  buildings,  often  right  in  the  door  yard.  In  a  few  yean 
these  trees  grew  up  and  became  much  of  a  nuisance  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the] 
held  the  snow  banked  close  up  around  the  buildings,  keeping  the  water  and  mud  tb^r^ 
until  late  in  the  season,  and  making  it  unpleasant  and  difficult  to  move  around.  Con 
sequently,  many  felt  discouraged  about  planting  trees,  and  were  rather  inclined  to  cuj 
down  those  they  already  had  growing. 

The   co-operative  tree-planting  scheme  of  the  Dominion  government  was  in* 
aiigurated  in  1901.    This  scheme  has  been  outlined  to  you  by  Mr.  Ross,  Assi^tanj 
Superintendent  of  Forestry,  so  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  iat« 
details.    Under  this  scheme  trees  were  not  sent  to  any  applicant  until  the  inspe<'*'t 
had  visited  the  land  to  be  planted,  seen  if  properly  prepared,  and  pointed  I  '^j 
to  the  farmer  where   and   how   the   trees   should   be   planted   so   as  to  pr.^ 
the  best  results.   It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  speak  about  the  great  progress  of  tl^^ 
scheme,  as  that  has  already  been  explained  to  you.   I  have  the  honour  to  be  one  of  tr  j 
inspectors  of  tree-planting  for  Manitoba.   On  that  account  I  travel  a  great  deal  ana 
nave  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  trees  that  have  been  planted.   It  is  most  grtm 
fying  to  know  that  fully  eighty  per  cent  of  the  trees  sent  out  are  doing  well.  Ow 
of  the  main  essentials  to  success  in  growing  trees  in  the  west  is  cultivation.  Gras 
is  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  to  the  growing  of  trees  in  Manitoba.   Let  the  gra.-a  om 
get  along  the  roots  of  the  tree  and  there  is  little  chance  for  success.   Discussing  i 
scheme  generally  with  the  farmers,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  it  very  popular  indeed, 
makes  no  difference  what  a  man's  political  leanings  may  be,  all  are  agreed  that  til 
scheme  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.    The  only  regret  that  I  hear  expressed  is  tti 
the  government  did  not  start  the  scheme  many  years  ago.        ^         ,  \ 
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I  would  like  to  mention  a  few  of  the  benefits  derived  from  a  shelter  belt  on  the 
pr&irie.  In  the  first  place,  a  shelter-belt  judiciously  planted  out  is  necessary  in  order 
t6;e<otect  the  fanner  and  his  family,  and  also  his  live  stock  on  the  farm.  This  nece&- 
litf  not  come  home  to  those  who  have  not  lived  on  the  plains.  But  those  who 
tiiTe  lived  there  know  how  the  cold  winds  sweep  across  the  prairie  in  winter,  and  the 

winds  in  summer,  and  thoroughly  appreciate  the  advantages  of  a  good  shelter-belt 

Although,  as  has  been  stated  to  you,  there  are  considerable  forest  areas  in  the 
»rthem  parts  of  the  province,  the  western  and  southern  part  is  practically  all  prairie, 
t>i  here  shelter  belts  are  especially  necessary.  Not  only  do  the  trees  alford  shelter 
to  p«)ple  and  to  live  stock,  but  they  make  it  comparatively  easy  to  grow  many  varic- 
^  of  vegetables.  The  snow  drives  into  the  bluff  where  it  is  held  long  after  it  has 
atted  off  the  prairie,  this  snow  melting  gradually,  keeps  the  ground  moist  well  into 
tbsommer,  an  ideal  place  where  vegetables  can  be  grown.  And  there  is  also  the 
jltttion  of  growing  fruit  on  the  farm.  On  the  prairie  it  is  almost  impossible  to  suc- 
•kI  in  growing  any  kind  of  fruit  without  protection,  but  nearly  all  the  desirable 
ttiietiea  of  the  small  fruits  can  be  grown  where  protection  is  afforded.  With  judicious 
we  can  produce  not  only  all  kinds  of  hardy  small  fruits,  but  crab  apples,  and, 
■  ame  places,  even  standard  apples  and  plums.  In  that  connection  I  may  say  that 
■•aj  of  the  farmers  who  have  had  wind-breaks  established  for  a  few  years  are  planting 
Wpung  orchards  of  hardy  varieties  of  apples,  and  with  the  best  prospects  of  success. 
Itaeby  thanking  you  for  the  kind  hearing  you  have  given  me. 

l^K.  C.  A  ScHENCK. — It  was  a  great  surprise  to  me  to  hear  my  name  called,  for  I  did 
^  suppose  that  the  honour  would  be  disposed  upon  me,  a  foreigner,  of  addressing  you 
•second  time.  And,  now  that  I  have  been  called  upon,  I  hardly  know  what  I  can  say 
^  would  be  of  interest  to  you.  If  I  were  to  talk  business,  the  business  of  forestry 
nd  to  discuss  my  own  occupation  and  the  little  forestry  realm  of  which  I  have  charge, 
I  fttr  that  the  matter  would  appear  so  small  in  comparison  with  the  vast  area  with 
•fiich  you  are  dealing,  and  with  the  problems  you  have  to  face  that  it  might  not 
tttereat  you  in  the  least.  The  relation  of  forestry  to  agriculture  has  been  discussed 
^  If  I  were  to  tell  you  what  connection  my  work  as  a  forester  has  with  agriculture, 
^  tiiink  it  would  make  you  laugh.  The  only  connection  I  have  with  agriculture  is 
•ikrQ  the  agricultwal  department  of  the  estate  turns  over  to  me  a  plot  of  one  hundred 
a  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  worn  out  land  which  they  cannot  use  any  more,  and 
'•^  me  to  make  the  best  use  of  it  I  can.  And,  of  course,  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
Ittd  I  plant  it  in  trees.  The  conditions  at  Biltmore  are  extremely  favourable,  in  my 
opinion,  for  a  good  financial  outcome  from  the  investment.  I  would  not  advocate 
planting  on  land  far  away  from  means  of  transportation.  But  there,  where  farming 
^P^rations  are  conducted  and  we  have  ready  access  to  a  near-by  market  for  every  piece 
of  timber  or  fire  wood  at  a  good  price,  I  think  planting  is  one  of  the  best  investments 
^hich  Kr.  Qeorge  Vanderbilt,  the  owner,  can  make.  It  is  true  that  it  will  bring 
J«tums  only  after  a  great  many  days.   It  may  be  twenty  times  365  days — omitting 

leap  years— but,  after  that  time,  I  am  confident  I  can  obtain  from  this  plantation 
*  much  money  as  we  have  put  into  it,  with  a  good  interest  added,  and,  at  the  end  of 
'''^y  or  fifty  years  have  a  domain  which  will  be  greatly  improved  in  value. 
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I  wish  I  could  live  to  see  it.  One  of  the  delights  of  a  forester's  life  is  to  trav 
through  one's  own  plantation.  After  all,  creation,  imitating  the  Great  Creator's  worl 
the  creation  of  values  not  only  aesthetic,  hut  financial,  is  that  which  gives  us  tl 
greatest  possible  delight.  My  Christmas  tree  this  year  was  a  Douglas  fir,  planu 
sixteen  years  ago,  and  thirty  feet  high.  Of  course,  I  could  not  get  it  all  into  n 
humble  shack.  It  was  one  of  several  dozen,  and  one  of  the  biggest,  and  I  assure  you 
gave  me  great  delight. 

In  travelling  here  from  my  home  in  the  United  States,  I  passed  in  the  train  plaa 
that  showed  the  sad  results  of  the  destruction  of  the  forests.  We  speak  proudly  ( 
making  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before,  but  is  it  not  too  often  the  cas 
that  our  civilization  prevents  the  grass  growing  where  once  it  grew?  In  my  sectio 
of  the  United  States,  North  Carolina,  the  destruction  of  the  natural  resources  of  tl 
country  has  been  gigantic.  We  need  not  go  to  Spain  or  to  the  realm  of  the  Moslen 
nor  need  we  go  back  hundreds  of  years  to  find  places  where  the  productiveness  of  ti 
soil  has  been  annihilated  and  human  life  on  that  soil  made  impossible.  We  are  i 
equally  dependent  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  productiveness  of  the  soil.  S 
destroying  the  earth's  crust  upon  which  we  live,  we  take  away  the  very  basis  of  o 
own  lives.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  great  task  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  which 
all  belong  to  break  the  rule  that  where  civilization  goes  the  resources  of  the  earth  a2 
destroyed.  Let  us  pledge  ourselves  and  our  abilities  to  the  establishment  of  the  ni| 
that  wherever  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  goes  two  blades  of  grass  shall  grow  where  or 
grew  before. 

Mr.  GiFFORD  PiNCHOT. — ^I  am  sorry  to  say  that  owing  to  having  discussed  imperia 
ism  with  His  Excellency,  the  Governor  General,  until  a  late  hour  last  night,  my  voic 
has  completely  disappeared.  Therefore,  I  shall  have  only  a  word  to  say.  In  the  two  dayj 
conference  here,  that  which  has  struck  me  most  is  the  thoroughly  admirable  progrrt 
you  have  been  making  in  tree  planting  on  the  plains.  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  befoi 
coming  here  what  had  been  accomplished  on  your  side  of  the  line.  I  desire  to  expre^ 
my  strong  admiration  of  the  work  that  Mj,  Stewart,  Mr.  Eoss  and  the  other  officers  c 
the  department  have  been  doing  in  producing  forests  where,  until  recently,  it  was  suj 
posed  to  be  entirely  impossible  for  a  forest  to  grow.  We  are  looking  forward,  on  oti 
side  of  the  line,  to  planting  literally  millions  of  acres.  Of  the  100,000,000  acres  of  on 
forest  reserves,  doubtless  on(?-third  or  say  30,000,000  acres,  is  bare  of  trees.  But  mud 
of  this  land  is  capable  of  supporting  trees.  On  both  sides  of  the  parallel  which  sepal 
otes  us  we  must  look  forward  to  tree  planting  on  a  scale  never  seen  in  the  world  befoj 
It  is  work  so  large  that,  if  we  were  not  constitutionally  hopeful  people,  we  Ansrlj 
Saxons,  we  should  shrink  from  it.  But  we  do  not  shrink  from  it;  on  the  contrary  ' 
look  forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  it,  and  we  shall  succeed. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  work  is  imperative.  One  of  them  I  heard 
pressed  by  a  man  who,  though  he  sought  one  of  the  objects  we  are  seeking,  the  cot 
servation  of  the  water  supply,  desired  to  gain  his  end  by  the  construction  of  reserv-  \i 
rather  than  by  the  growing  of  forests.  He  said :  If  a  man  is  great  because  he  msk 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one  crrew  before,  how  much  greater  is  the  man  vh 
causes  two  drops  of  water  to  flow  where  only  one  drop  flowed  before. 
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AFTEKETOON  SESSION. 

Thursday,  January  11,  1906. 

The  secretary  read  a  telegram  from  Mr.  F.  W.  Jones,  President  of  the  Mountain 
kmbermen's  Association  of  British  Columhia,  conveying  greetings  and  expressing 
tlie  interest  of  that  association  in  the  otjects  of  the  convention. 

A  letter  from  Hon.  Walter  Scott,  Premier  of  Saskatchewan,  was  read  in  which  he 
stressed  the  sentiments  of  his  government  and  province  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
festa  and  the  necessity  for  making  proper  provision  for  the  future  wood  supply,  and 
pmeA  his  support  to  the  movement. 


Hon.  W.  C.  Edwards, 
President  of  the  Quebec  Limit  Holders'  Association. 

I  appear  before  you  this  afternoon  with  a  good  deal  of  diffidence,  I  assure  you,  be- 
^  I  am  to  attempt  for  a  short  time  to  deal  with  a  subject  which  is  a  special  study  of 
gtttlanen  here  who  are  very  much  more  conversant  with  it' than  I  can  x^ssibly  be.  It 
"'^idbe  desirable,  I  think,  for  any  one  addressing  a  Canadian  audience  on  a  subject  of 
^peat  importance  that  this  is  to  Canada  to  have  some  time  to  prepare  an  address,  to 
FHit  in  writing  and  then  to  read  it.  I  think  that  would  be  the  better  way.  It  is  not 
fesDse  I  have  not  had  sufficient  notice,  but  unfortunately  for  me  I  have  not  had  the 

and  I  only  took  a  few  notes  while  coming  up  on  the  train  this  morning.  More 
«»Q  tliat,  as  I  stated  before,  I  do  not  come  before  you  as  one  of  those  gentlemen 
toed  in  this  special  subject,  but  I  appear  before  you  as  an  ordinary  Canadian  wood- 

The  subject  of  forestry  is  a  subject  of  very  great  importance  to  all  countries 
^  more  especially  perhaps  to  Canada  because  of  its  geographical  and  other  condi- 
I  congratulate  you.  Sir  Wilfrid,  most  heartily  on  bringing  about  this  convention 
*f  the  purpose  of  discussing  a  subject  which  is  of  such  very  graat  importance  to  our 
^n^try.  It  is  important  in  many  aspects.  Apart  from  the  forest  itself,  as  far  as  the 
■^^pe  is  concerned  is  it  not  desirable  that  forestry  should  be  studied  and  that  our 
^  and  the  country  generally  should  be  studded  with  the  most  beautiful  aspects  of 
"^ry  ?  Then  again  arises  the  question  of  the  water  supply,  and  coming  down  to 
^-  manufacturing  and  industrial  aspect,  there  is  the  question  of  the  lumber  supply, 
hich  is  one  of  very  great  importance  to  this  and  to  all  other  countries.  Not  to  over- 
ok  the  great  imx)ortance  of  forestry  as  applied  to  agriculture  every  one  who  has  made 
5y  study  of  this  question  at  all  knows  very  w6ll  that  in  order  that  th3  country  shall 
Its  best  development  in  so  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned  forestry  bears  an  inti- 
^te  relation  thereto.  But  finally,  there  is  the  question  of  the  water  supply  in  so  far 
'  ^^iistrial  purposes  are  concerned  in  a  manufacturing  way,  and  before  terminating 
y  short  address  I  shall  endeavour  to  refer  specially  to  that  matter.  Years  ago  it  was 
'PPoaed  that  this  Canada  of  ours  possessed  forests  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were 
'actically  inexhaustible,  and  if  those  present  will  refer  to  the  speeches  made  in  the 
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Dominion  House  of  Commona,  20,  25  and  30  years  ago  they  will  find  that  the  chami 
resounded  on  many  occasions  with  the  speeches  made  referring  to  our  inexhaustij 
supply  of  timber.  A  very  gi^t  change  has  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  | 
Canadian  jwople  in  regord  to  that  subject  to-day.  That  idea  has  disappeared 
a  very  great  extent,  and  there  are  differences  in  the  minds  of  the  people  to-day  ei 
as  to  the  real  iwsition.  There  are  those  who  confidently  believe  yet  that  our  forj 
are  inexhaustible  and  there  are  those  who  believe  that  th^  are  almost  destro^ 
I  take  the  medium  ground.  They  are  not  inexhaustible,  but  they  are  not  destroyed 
better  methods  had  been  adopted  years  ago  I  think  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Ca 
dian  people  to  say  to-day  that  their  forests  were  inexhaustible.  Though  late  in  the  ( 
I  claim  that  there  is  a  great  deal  that  can  be  done.  Our  forests  can  be  saved  to  a  t< 
great  extent;  I  claim  that  they  can  be  restored  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  I  will 
deavour  to  point  out  how  this  may  be  done. 

The  question  first  arises  :  How  is  it  that  our  forests  have  been  devastated  to 
extent  that  they  have  been  ?  The  wood-sawyer,  the  profession  to  which  I  helo 
is  the  accused  individual.  He  has  done  his  little  share  in  so  far  as  helping  to  cut  do 
the  timber  is  concerned,  but  I  hold,  and  hold  firmly,  that  he  is  the  friend  of  the  fon 
If  no  other  instrumentality  but  the  lumberman's  axe  had  been  used  in  Canadf^ 
no  other  engine  of  destruction  had  ever  been  put  into  efiPect  we  would  to-day  h^ 
green  and  unbroken  forest  and  the  lumbermen  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lumi 
to-day  in  Canada  with  a  great  many  more  lumbermen  added  thereto  would  not  be  a 
to  cut  the  natural  growth  of  the  timber.  One  of  the  next  instrumentalities  in 
destruction  of  our  forests  is  the  railway.  I  claim  that  the  railways  have  b( 
very  great  destroyers  of  the  forests  of  Canada,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  < 
can  point  to  a  district  where  a  railway  has  been  constructed  through  a  forest  tl 
has  not  suffered  from  the  destruction  of  the  forest  in  the  inmiediate  vicini 
Because  I  say  this  I  do  not  imply  that  we  should  not  have  railways.  We  m 
have  them,  but  the  best  methods  should  be  implied  to  hinder  the  destruction 
the  forests.  Legitimate  settlement  has  done  its  fair  share.  Admitting  that  this  is  t 
we  would  not  pretend  for  one  moment  to  say  that  even  suppose  we  were  running 
risk  of  destroying  our  forest  to  some  extent  we  should  stop  legitimate  settlement 
one  who  was  a  friend  of  this  great  Dominion  would  think  of  anything  of  the  ki' 
We  must  have  legitimate  settlement,  but.  Sir  Wilfrid,  I  am  coming  now  to  the  great 
engine  of  destruction — ^to  the  very  greatest  engine  of  destruction  that  the  forests 
Canada  have  suffered  from,  and  that  is  illegitimate  settlement.  Many  of  these  settle 
through  well-intended  but  misguided  efforts  in  that  respect,  have  been  the  great  destr 
ers  of  our  forests  in  Canada.  If  that  instrumentality  had  not  prevailed  to  the  esX* 
that  it  has  prevailed  three-quarters  of  tha  forests  of  Canada,  that  are  now  destroy 
would  be  still  green  and  unbroken  forests. 

Having  in  these  few  remarks  pointed  out  to  you  the  destruction  and  the  pjj 
cipal  means  by  which  the  forests  have  been  destroyed,  the  question  I  am  sij 
that  will  be  asked  now  is  :  What  would  you  do  to  stop  this  destruction ;  vl 
would  you  apply  as  a  remedy  to  restore  as  far  as  possible  the  former  conditioi^ 
I  hold  the  view,  and  I  hold  it  very  firmly,  that  even  to-day  if  the  forests  of  Cani 
are  well  admisistered,  if  this  illegitimate  settlement  is  stopped,  if  mvM 
speculation  in  so  far  as  the  timber  limits  of    Canada  is  concerned  is  stopp^ 
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the  time  need  never  come  when  Canada  will  be  short  of  a  timber  supply.     Now,  to 
amre  at  that  end  the  first  and  the  all-important  matter  is  to  keep  fire  out  of  the  forests 
tkt  we  now  have,  next  you  must  hare  proper  govemmenrt  regulations,  and  in  the  next 
place  there  must  be  careful  cutting  on  the  part  of  the  lumberman.  Do  not  misunder- 
stand mc^  for  I  do  speak  this  afternoon  first  as  a  Canadian,  if  I  am  a  lumberman. 
Tnou^  1  am  somewhat  largely  engaged  in  the  industry  of  lumbering  do  not  think  for 
one  moment  that  I  would  hinder  you  from  permitting  other  Canadians,  in  the  very 
small  way  in  which  I  began  myself,  from  engaging  in  the  industry,  but  I  do  say  that 
the  small  lumberman  and  the  speculator  is  the  very  greatest  enemy  to  toe  forests  of 
Canada,  next  to  the  illegitimate  squatter.  Do  not  understand  for  one  moment  that  I 
refer  to  the  men  who  go  into  the  enterprise  of  lumbering  in  a  small  way  and  build  it  up 
to  great  things  because  I  refer  to  the  men  who  get  a  small  number  of  trees  in  some 
illegitimate  way,  cut  off  the  timber  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  make  what  they  can  out  of 
it.  It  is  to  that  kind  of  lumbering  that  I  object.  The  small  lumberman  and  speculator 
vith  no  permanent  investment  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  forest.  I  need  not  say 
t:^'  the  lumbermen  to  which  I  refer  generally  operate.   They  are  a  class  whom  I  per- 
tonally  am  in  the  habit  of  calling  thieves.   After  we  buy  timber  limits,  they,  by  some 
twk  or  crooky  buy  our  territory  from  the  government  and  in  many  instances  they  have 
floLfiso;  we  buy  the  timber  back  from  them  and  they  leave  the  country.  At  this  very 
■anient  I  myself  have  a  shanty — some  call  them  camps — ^where  we  are  cutting  timber 
was  ours  four  or  five  years  ago.  It  was  taken  out  of  our  limits,  it  ceased  to  be 
fMS,  parties  bought  the  timber  but  never  settled  properly  on  the  land  and  never  will, 
<Qi  we  are  now  cutting  the  timber  and  paying  them  for  it.  This  has  been  Tepe&ied  and 
^  ^ing  repeated  constantly  in  Canada  to  the  detriment  of  the  forests,  and  to  the  detri- 
3ient  of  the  very  beet  interests  of  Canada.  I  myself  can  take  you  a  distance  of  six 
freight  hours  from  this  city  to  a  spot  where  I  can  show  you  that  an  illegitimate  settler, 
r  the  purpose  of  raising  five  bushels  of  potatoes,  destroyed  over  $2,000,000  worth  of 
timber.  This  does  not  prevail  only  in  that  district  but  it  prevails  almost  all  over  the 
pice  districts  of  Canada  or  the  portion  of  Canada  with  which  I  am  acquainted  as  a 
Ijnberman.  My  first  remedy,  as  I  said,  for  that  condition  would  be  to  bring  about  such 
a  provision  as  will  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  practically  exclude  fire  from  the  limits.  I 
«poke  about  careful  cutting  on  the  part  of  the  lumbermen.  What  do  I  mean  ?  I  mean 
iat  no  worse  condition  in  so  far  as  our  forests  are  concerned  could  exist  than  to  have 
'Umbermen  of  this  kind  who  have  no  large  investment  but  who  hold  some  timber,  cut- 
ticg  that  timber  without  regard  to  the  consequences.  What  I  hold  is  that  the  best  con- 
dition of  all  is  to  have  a  lumberman  who  has  a  permanent  and  large  investment  to  sus- 
tain and  maintain  and  one  who  desires  to  conserve  the  timber  for  the  supply  of  his 
«taKishment.  As  a  consequence  I  hold  strongly  that  large  holdings  on  the  part  of  the 
hmbennen  is  the  very  best  condition,  and  if  I  were  permitted  to  organize  a  system  for 
Canada,  in  so  far  as  the  cutting  of  timber  is  concerned,  my  system  would  be  that 
•▼ery  mill  owner  should  build  his  mill  in  projwrtion  to  the  growth  of  his  limits  and 
cut  annually  the  growth.  K  that  is  done  and  fires  kept  out,  the  limits  of  Canada  will 
ncTer  disappear.    Every  lumberman  should  simply  cut  the  growth  of  his  limit  and  no 
more. 

Now,  having  gone  this  far,  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  possibility  of  re* 
B^ng  and  peipetuating  our  timber.   Spruce  such  as  we  have  here  is  a  timber  that 
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can  be  perpetuated  to  a  very  great  extent.  Pine  can  probably  be  perpetuated  to  the 
same  extent.  I  am  not  familiar  with  southern  pin^  but  my  own  obeervation  would 
lead  me  to  believe  that  the  southern  pine  of  this  continent  can  be  perpetuated.  That  is 
my  view  from  observation.  I  do  not  know  it  practically,  but  in  so  far  as  spruoe  is 
concerned  in  our  northern  region  here  it  has  the  very  greatest  possibilities.  Next 
comes  pine.  Planting  is  suggested  where  the  forests  have  disappeared,  and  I  think  that 
in  many  places  that  might  be  done.  But  in  my  experience  that,  in  most  instanceft,  is 
not  necessary.  In  districts  in  which  I  am  lumbering,  where  they  were  cutting  timber 
76  or  100  years  ago,  we  are  cutting  to-day  and  cutting  very  good  logs.  In  a  general 
way,  I  think  spruce  will  perpetuate  itself  without  planting  at  all,  and  I  think  pine  in 
many  districts  will  perpetuate  itself. 

Now,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  a  little  illustration.  I  firmly  believe  that  my 
statement  will  be  questioned^  but  as  far  as  my  word  will  be  taken,  I  will  vouch  for  the 
statement  as  being  absolutely  true.  In  1871, 1  bought  the  first  timber  limit  I  ever  owned. 
I  bought  it  from  Hamilton  Bros,  on  the  Gatineau.  It  was  called  the  Six  Portages 
limit.  I  was  regarded  as  very  silly  for  having  purchased  that  limit,  because  it  was  cod- 
sidered  to  be  absolutely  exhausted  and  worthless,  but  we  are  cutting  timber  on  it  still, 
and  we  expect  to  be  cutting  on  it  for  the  next  thirty  or  forty  years.  When  we  pc^ 
chased  that  limit  there  was  a  farm  upon  it  at  a  place  called  Bound  lake.  That  was 
in  1871;  it  will  1^  36  years  ago  next  spring.  Hay  had  been  cut  on  that  farm  the  yeai 
previous  to  our  purchasing  the  limit.  I  visited  it  at  the  time  we  purchased  the  limit 
but  I  never  visited  it  again  until  four  years  ago,  and  when  I  went  there  four  years 
ago  to  my  utter  astonishment  the  farm  had  become  a  thick  forest  of  pine.  When  I 
came  down  and  told  a  brother  lumberman  for  whom  I  had  the  greatest  re^>ect,  and 
who,  I  know,  respects  me  very  much,  but  when  I  made  that  statement  to  him  be  said  : 
Edwards,  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  you  teU  an  untruth.  Well,  Mr.  Kohin- 
son,  who  is  sitting  here,  was  the  representative  at  that  time  of  Hamilton  Bros.,  front 
whom  I  bought  the  limit  and  last  autunm,  to  verify  my  statement,  I  took  him  to  tli*- 
spot  and  showed  it  to  him.  He  knew  that  it  was  a  hay  farm  when  I  bought  it  Hr. 
Kobinson  and  myself  measured  several  of  the  trees  with  this  result:  We  measured 
three  14  inches  in  diameter  30  inches  from  the  groimd,  one  15  inches,  one  17  inche?, 
one  18  inches  and  one  19  inches — a  pretty  hard  statement,  but  it  is  true  all  the  same. 
Some  three  or  four  days  ago  I  sent  a  photographer  to  that  point  to  get  photographs 
of  those  trees,  but  I  do  not  know  what  in  the  world  has  become  of  him ;  he  is  not  back 
with  the  photographs.  T  telegraphed  at  noon  to  him.  You  perhaps  think  that  fellow 
is  hiding  because  he  has  nothing  to  bring  back,  but  if  this  Forestry  Congress  con- 
tinues until  to-morrow  I  think  I  can  vouch  for  it  that  he  will  have  photographs  of  the 
trees  here.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  present  them  now,  but  I  hope  they  will  be  ready 
to-morrow.  However,  that  statement  is  absolutely  true.  If  it  applies  to  that  district, 
it  applies  to  many  other  districts  in  the  pine  regions  of  Canada.  As  to  this  question 
of  growth  and  the  possibility  of  restoring  the  forests  I  do  not  know  whether  what  1 
am  going  to  say  is  the  case  or  not,  but  I  think  these  scientific  gentlemen  on  the.suh- 
ject  have  got  down  to  a  fine  point  what  the  growth  actually  is.  I  will  give  my  own 
observation  as  a  wood-sawyer  in  regard  to  that  matter.  My  observation  is  that  the 
growth  varies  very  much  in  various  districts,  that  in  some  places  growth  is  very  slow, 
and  that  in  some  other  places  it  is  very  rapid.   I  think  that  perhaps  this  northern  por- 
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tion  of  the  Ottawa  r^on  and  the  portion  from  the  Gatineau  westward  is  the  most 
npid  growing  pine  district  we  have  in  this  portion  of  Canada.  In  that  r^on  it  is 
IT  belief  that  if  the  pine  is  carefully  cut,  just  as  with  the  spruce,  it  will  never  be  ex- 
biisted. 

I  think  that  to  deal  intelligently  with  this  subject  and  to  be  able  to  make 
the  T6T7  best  suggestions  as  to  how  the  forest  may  be  perpetuated,  one  would  need  to 
be  in  a  position  to  know  what  is  being  done  in  other  countries.  I  had  hoped  myself 
to  be  able  to  look  that  up  thoroughly  so  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  had  time  to  do  so. 
Eoverer,  I  have  some  little  general  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done  in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  France  and  Germany^  and  there  certainly  the  very  best  methods  of  forestry 
IK  earned  out.  I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  some  Norwegian  lumbermen  who 
ttOme  that  their  forests  will  never  be  exhausted.  There  they  never  replant;  they  just 
•pend  on  natural  reforestation  which,  I  think,  is  all  that  is  necessary  here.  I  do  not 
Ibik  replanting  is  necessary  although  I  think  that  in  many  instances  anc^  in  many 
iKalities  it  might  be  desirable. 

Another  thing  that  I  do  think  of  the  highest  importance  is  this  :  While 
vite  I  nor  any  other  lumberman  desire  to  retard  in  the  slightest  measure  agricultural 
^Bvelopment  where  it  is  possible  and  desirable,  I  do  say  that  it  is  the  greatest  mistake 

possibly  could  be  made  to  allow  pretended  agriculture  to  penetrate  our  forests  and 
^7  them.   Especially  is  this  true  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  a  province  that  has 

lands  extending  over  large  areas  of  country  that  are  suitable  for  forest  produc-  - 
^  and  not  suitable  for  any  other  purpose.  In  my  humble  opinion  they  should  be  set 

absolutely  for  that  purpose  and  for  that  purpose  only,  and  it  would  be  in  the 
fest  and  best  interest  of  the  province  that  that  should  be  done.  I  will  give  you  a 
*y  special  reason  before  I  close,  apart  from  lumbering,  why  I  think  it  should  be  done. 
I^uld  make  an  absolute  division.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  well  to  go  into  a  district 
■sd  separate  lots,  but  I  would  make  an  absolute  division  between  agricultural  and 
bEbering  districts. 

Sir  Wil&id  Laurier  asked  me  this  afternoon  if  I  would  state  where,  in  my  opinion, 
£or^ts  of  Canada  now  exist  to  the  greatest  extent.  My  company  has  explored  a 
^  considerable  portion  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  from  Labrador  almost  to  Lake 
-^^itibi,  and  I  say  that  the  region  there  covered,  in  my  humble  opinio  a,  though  very 
^  handled  in  former  years,  if  care  be  taken,  can  be  rich  producing  forest  for  ever, 
^'lonot  think  there  is  any  question  at  all  about  it.  Unfortunately  in  the  pine  districts 
^  greatest  damage  in  so  far  as  fire  is  concerned  has  been  done,  but  that  whole  region 
tliati  have  in  mind  is  more  or  less  a  valuable  forest  even  to-day.  Going  westward  from 

there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  pine  and  more  or  less  of  spruce  and  mixed  woods, 
when  we  go  into  the  district  west  and  north  of  Temiscamingue,  into  the  property 
-'nei  largely  by  the  Ontario  government,  there,  I  think,  the  best  forests  of  pine  exist 
''■'"tiay.  I  think  that  is  the  best  pine  region.  In  so  far  as  perpetuation  of  the  forest 
'■'■ere  is  concerned,  I  am  not  so  well  able  to  speak,  because  I  can  only  speak  from  infer- 
3iation;  I  cannot  speak  from  personal  knowledge  in  the  way  that  I  do  in  reference 
^  uiia  other  district.  A  very  great  mistake  is  made  as  to  our  remote  northern  regions, 
^ere  are  parties  who  think  that  you  just  have  to  go  north  to  get  plenty  of  good  tim- 
That  is  not  true.   When  you  get  to  a  certain  point  north — about  200  miles  north 
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of  this  city—you  are  out  of  the  valuable  timber  belt  entirely,  you  have  tiiere  no  timbei 
of  any  commercial  account  whatever. 

There  is  another  fallacy  that  exists  in  the  minds  of  many,  and  that  is  as  to  the 
licensing  of  our  territory.  My  humble  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  far  better  if  tha 
entire  area  of  timber  limits  were  in  the  hands  of  the  lumbermen.  They  are  the  besi 
preservers  of  the  timber,  and  in  many  instances  there  is  timber  wasting  because  it  can 
not  be  cut.  It  is  not  licensed  and  it  cannot  be  cut.  Bight  here  on  the  Gatineaii  rivei 
and  in  other  portions  of  the  northern  district  we  have  pine  which  has  become  so  old 
that  it  is  rotten  at  the  butt,  and  is  useless  for  any  purpose  whatever.  It  is  in  the  highesi 
and  very  best  interest  of  the  provinces  in  my  humble  opinion,  that  every  foot  of  tiin 
ber  territory  should  be  covered  by  license.  There  are  those  who  diead  selling  it  becana 
they  think  it  means  the  destruction  of  the  forests.  It  is  the  very  reverse.  Pat  tlies( 
areas  under  license,  under  good  regulations,  do  not  offer  a  premium  to  lumbermen  t( 
cut  too  rapidly,  but  place  them  in  a  position  to  conserve  for  themselves  this  timber  aiu 
you  have  the  very  best  system  of  perpetuating  the  life  of  our  forests.  The  lumberman 
I  say  again,  is  not  the  enemy,  but  the  legitimate  lumberman  is  the  very  best  friend  ^1 
the  forest.  I  am  nearly  done  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  it. 

Sm  WiLFRm  Laurier, — ^You  did  not  answer  my  other  question. 

Senator  Edwards,— What  was  that  ? 

Sir  Wilfrto  Laurier, — ^My  other  question  was :  What  would  you  do  if  you  were  i 
despot  f 

Senator  Edwards, — Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  asked  me  what  I  would  do  if  I  were  i 
despot.  My  answer  was:  Sir  Wilfrid;  if  the  people  of  Canada  will  make  me  ^ 
despot  that  they  make  you  (not  that  you  are),  allow  me  to  make  all  the  regulationl 
and  allow  me  to  live  for  a  few  hundred  years,  I  will  save  the  whole  territory.  If  I  ba^ 
the  administration  of  the  forests  I  would  place  the  territory  under  license  as  rapidlj 
as  I  could,  and  adopt  the  very  best  regulations  that  I  could  surround  that  territorj 
with  for  the  preservation  of  the  timber.  I  would  make  it  a  rule  that  no  man  sbou 
own  a  mill  too  large  to  cut  more  than  the  annual  growth  upon  his  territory.  I  wou 
keep  out  fires  and  I  would  preserve  the  forest  for  ever.  But,  I  am  not  going  to  be  i 
lowed  to  do  it. 

I  have  been  endeavouring  to  speak  of  something  of  which  I  have  more  or 
practical  knowledge.    I  am  coming  now  to  a  subject,  which  I  say  at  once,  I  ba^ 
not  the  same  knowledge  of,  but  I  am  going  to  refer  to  it,  and  it  is  our  schools 
forestry  and  our  forestry  assemblages  in  Canada.    I  used  to  confront  some  of 
friends  who  were  engaged  in  these  forestry  assemblages  with  the  statraient  that  tbej 
simply  came  together  for  a  few  interchanges  of  thought,  that  they  went  away  an| 
that  was  all  there  was  to  it — a  little  sport,  but,  if  this  is  the  outgrowth  of  it  I  think  I 
great  deal  has  been  done.  I  want  to  revert  for  a  moment  to  my  views  on  the  forertrj 
question.  I  have  had  several  letters  from  young  gentlemen  who  have  studied  forestrj 
wanting  to  know  if  I  could  engage  them.   I  say:  What  for?   What  shall  I  enga^ 
you  for?   They  say:   To  take  care  of  my  limits.   I  answer  them:  I  think  I  fajo^ 
a  great  deal  more  about  my  limits  than  you  do,  and  I  do  not  think  you  can  teach 
anything  in  regard  to  them.  I  hope  I  am  not  treading  on  anybody's  toes,  but  in  n] 
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Lumble  opinion  these  schools  of  forestry  are  not  carried  on  in  a  way  to  have  the  best 
results.  In  my  jud^ent  education  in  an  establishment  connected  with  a  college  will 
never  have  the  practical  results  that  it  ought  to  have,  and  if  I  might  be  permitted  to 
offer  a  suggestion  in  that  regard,  this  would  be  my  plan  for  a  forestry  school:  In 
order  to  teach  the  lumbermen  of  Canada  how  to  lumber  I  would  use  a  forestry  school 
for  that  purpose,  and  this  is  the  way  I  would  do  it :  I  would  set  aside  say  a  thousand 
square  miles  or  500  square  miles,  and  on  that  I  would  establish  a  school  of  forestry. 
I  would  invite  young  men  to  come  to  that  school  to  learn  both  theoretical  and  practical 
forestry  right  on  the  limits.  I  would  have  these  young  men  make,  first,  a  survey, 
under  direction,  of  the  timber  that  stands  upon  the  limits,  I  would  then  have  an  esti- 
mate made,  as  near  as  possible  and  ascertain  what,  in  a  few  years,  has  been  the  growth 
cf  timber  on  these  limits.  I  would  have  these  young  men  go  around  and  mark  the 
trees  each  year  that  can  be  cut.  I  would  make  them  cut  the  timber,  haul  it  and  saw  it. 
1  wouM  make  every  one  of  these  young  men  into  a  first-class  forester,  and  a  first-class 
lomberman,  and  these  young  men  in  time  would  become  the  lumbermen  of  Canada. 
That,  in  my  humble  opinion,  would  be  the  greatest  step  in  advance  in  so  far  as  the 
cTiuing  of  the  forest  in  an  intelligent  way  is  concerned,  that  could  be  devised. 

Apart  from  the  districts  I  have  named  there  are  many  other  portions  of  Canada 
that  no  doubt  have  enormous  quantities  of  timber  growing.  I  am  not  so  thoroughly 
CQiiTersant  with  them.  I  have  referred  to  the  districts  with  which  I  am  myself 
^uainted.  Now,  I  shall  conclude.  The  province  of  Ontario  has  special  advantages 
^  special  features  of  utility.  The  province  of  Quebec,  perhaps,  has  not  the  same  area 
agricultural  land  proi>ortioned  to  its  total  area  that  the  other  provinces  of  Canada 
ta^e,  but,  I  hold  now,  and  have  always  held  firmly,  that  the  province  of  Quebec  is,  if 
^  the  richest,  one  of  the  richest  provinces  or  states  on  the  North  American  continent. 
I  hold  firmly  to  that  view.  I  have  held  that  view  perhaps  singly  as  a  Canadian  for 
25  or  30  years.  It  is  a  great  province,  and  it  is  a  far  greater  province  than  the  people 
»ho  possess  it  are  aware.  It  is  a  very  fair  agricultural  province,  it  is  well  administered, 
it  has  tremendous  possibilities  in  so  far  as  lumber  products  are  concerned  not  only 
toilay  but  in  the  future,  but  I  am  coming  to  a  matter  to  which  I  referred  when  I  began 
to  apeak  this  afternoon,  and  that  is  the  question  of  water-power.  In  all  manufacturing 
power  is  the  primary  feature.  The  province  of  Quebec  owns  water-powers  beyond  and 

beyond  any  province  or  state  on  the  North  American  continent.  The  cost  of  manu- 
facturing with  coal  varies  from  $46  to  $60  and  more  per  horse-power  per  year  dependent 
upon  the  localities  and  conditions.  Electrical  power  can  be  supplied  in  simply  untold 
quantities  in  Quebec  for  about  $16  per  horse-power.  There  are  many  who  believe  that 
the  North-west  is  going  to  be  the  world  in  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  but  I  hold 
fenly  that  our  North-west  friends  are  simply  going  to  build  up  the  east  and  that  the 
east  is  going  to  become  the  great  portion  of  Canada.  I  believe  the  day  wiU  come  when 

province  of  Quebec,  portions  of  Ontario  and  other  portions  of  the  country  that  I 
*ni  not  80  familiar  with — certainly  the  whole  province  of  Quebec — ^will  be  the  manu- 
facturing centres  of  the  North  American  continent.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt 
•l»out  that.  How  are  you  going  to  preserve  these  conditions  ?  Denude  the  forests  and 
you  will  not  have  these  conditions ;  maintain  the  forests  and  you  will  have  them.  If 
ft  premium  is  offered  to  the  people  of  the  province  of  Quebec  to  maintain  their  forests 
^broken  and  to  maintain  the  water  supply  which  they  have — ^the  greatest  inheritance 
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that  any  people  could  have  in  so  far  as  power  and  manufacturing  are  concerned— that 
province,  although  its  finances  perhaps  may  be  a  little  at  fault  to-day,  will  some  day  be 
the  manufacturing  centre  of  the  continent. 


The  preservation  of  the  forest  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  lumberman  as 
upon  it  depends  the  duration  of  this  industry.  The  policy  of  the  Ontario  government  j 
(I  am  speaking  only  for  the  Ontario  lumbermen),  has  been  such  up  to  the  present  time 
that  there  has  been  no  encouragement  for  the  lumberman  to  attempt  the  preservation 
of  his  timber.  In  fact  in  most  localities  he  has  been  forced  to  cut  it  off  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  save  it  from  the  so-called  settler,  or  what  he  really  is,  the  timber  farmer  or 
pirate. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  territory  from  which  pine  timber  has  been  cut  during  tlie 
last  thirty  years  has  not  been  good  for  agricultural  purposes  and  should  never  have 
been  opened  up  for  settlement  or  location.  What  has  been  the  result  of  it  being  opencl 
for  location  ?  Thousands  of  abandoned  clearings,  many  of  which  were  occupied  by  | 
people  from  the  mother  country,  who  came  here  in  the  hope  of  becoming  landed  gentiy. 
and  who  were  totally  unfit  to  combat  the  hard  conditions  to  be  lound  in  any  new  coun- 
try, let  alone  the  conditions  they  found  in  such  lands  as  they  located  on  in  the  timber 
belt, — the  story  of  whose  life  has  been  so  ably  depicted  by  Mrs.  Moodie  in  her  diferent 
works. 

Only  people  thoroughly  inured  to  the  hardships  which  have  to  be  borne  by  pioneers 
were  able  to  get  a  start  and  remain  on  their  farms,  there  being  this  difference  between 
them  that  the  practical  farmer  who  settled  in  these  districts  did  so  with  the  intention 
of  living  by  farming  and  located  on  blocks  of  good  land  to  be  found  in  certain  localities 
in  the  timber  districts,  while  the  former  located  wherever  they  found  fine  views  or  finely 
wooded  lands.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  class  of  locatee  I  refer  to  above  did  not 
locate  for  the  purpose  of  making  money  out  of  the  timber,  but  it  only  took  them 
a  short  time  to  find  out  that  the  only  way  they  could  make  a  living  at  all  was  from 
the  timber,  and  not  from  what  they  could  raise  on  the  land.  The  result  was  that 
they  denuded  the  land  of  all  the  timber  to  make  money  enough  to  live  or  to  leave  the 
country  with.  When  they  left  the  country,  as  they  did  in  the  large  majority  of  cases, 
they  left  behind  them  large  areas  of  burnt  country  and  barren  rocky  clearances, 
rendered  useless  for  the  lumbermen  or  for  further  cultivation.  Besides  these  two  classes 
of  locatees,  there  was  the  timber  farmer,  by  long  odds  the  greatest  destroyer  of 
timber  and  the  most  dreaded  by  lumbermen.  Prior  to  1880  when  the  law  was  chanpf^ 
in  Ontario  so  that  pine  timber  remained  the  property  of  the  licensee  and  did  not  becomt 
the  property  of  the  locatee  upon  his  procuring  his  patent,  as  has  previously  been  the 
case,  nearly  all  the  good  pine  lots  on  the  government  roads  and  a  great  many  back  of 
these  roads  were  located  for  the  sake  of  the  pine.  The  lumbermen  repurchased  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  this  timber  from  the  locatees,  in  most  cases  for  less  money  than 
he  would  have  had  to  pay  the  government  for  dues.  Upon  their  selling  the  pine,  the 
bulk  of  the  locatees  left  the  country,  abandoning  their  locations  after  having  done  tre- 
mendous damage  to  the  timber  by  reason  of  fires  and  otherwise.  Althougrh  the  luinbor- 
man  succeeded  in  purchasing  back  much  of  the  timber  which  he  had  lost  through  loca- 
tions, as  n.entioned  above,  he  would  have  been  much  better  off  had  the  land  never  bo^^n 
located,  as  a  great  deal  of  timber  was  destroyed  through  these  locations,  an-l  h?  w-^^ 
forced  to  cut  in  places  and  at  times  that  did  not  suit  him,  to  save  the  timber.  In  manv 
cases  he  was  not  able  to  buy  the  timber  from  the  locatee,  and  therefore  lost  it.  And 
the  province  also  lost  a  large  revenue  which  it  would  have  received  in  dues  hal  the 
title  to  the  timber  remained  with  the  lumbermen. 
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After  the  year  1880,  and  up  to  the  time  that  hemlock  bark  became  valuable  there 
were  fewer  locations  and  the  forests  suffered  less  than  previously,  but  this  respite  did 
uot  last  long,  as  the  timber  pirate  soon  became  aggressive  once  more,  and  in  a  more 
aggravated  form,  as  this  time  the  movement  was  organized.  Where  before  there  had 
been  no  concerted  action,  certain  men  now  made  a  business  of  taking  out  hemlock  bark, 
and  selling  it  to  the  bark  companies.  These  men,  not  satisfied  with  the  bark  they  could 
pTocnre  from  lands  already  located  and  abandoned,  had  a  set  of  men  who  made  it  their 
busing  to  locate  lands  for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  possession  of  the  bark  and 
selling  it  to  them.  In  many  localities  where  the  logs  would  cost  more  to  get  out  than 
the  low  price  of  hemlock  lumber  warranted  this  resulted  in  a  destruction  of  the  timber, 
vhich  after  being  8tripx)ed  of  the  bark  was  burnt  or  allowed  to  lie  on  the  ground  and 
rot  It  has  been  conservatively  estimated  that  fully  fifty  million  feet  of  hemlock  logs 
have  been  annually  destroyed  in  this  manner  for  some  years.  This  means  an  economic 
loss  to  the  country  of  fully  half  a  million  dollars  annually ;  besides  a  further  large 

of  revenue  to  the  pnovince,  both  from  no  dues  being  paid  on  the  bark  taken  out 
hy  locatees  or  on  the  timber  destroyed.  Besides  this  enormous  loss  through  the 
fetrnction  of  the  hemlock  logs,  these  men  destroyed  immense  quantities  of  other  kinds 
«f  limber  in  the  process  of  their  bark  cutting  and  so-called  clearings. 

I  am  pointing  out  these  facts  to  show  how  hard  it  has  been  for  the  Ontario  lumber- 
nan  to  do  anything  towards  the  preservation  of  his  timber  under  past  and  present 
timber  regulations.   I  cannot  see  how  much  can  now  be  done  in  the  older  districts  for 

saving  of  what  timber  is  left,  unless  the  government  carry  out  something  along 
&  line  of  the  following  suggestions.  To  liave  a  proper  inspection  made  of  all  lands 
t^T  which  locations  are  being  asked,  and  to  make  a  hard  and  fast  rule  that  there  must 
'^i  at  least  sixty  per  cent  arable  land  on  all  lots  applied  for,  and  then  only  where  there 
m  other  lands  in  the  same  locality  which  are  fit  for  settlement.  It  would  not  do  to 
J-^cate  one  lot  in  a  group  of  say  ten  or  twenty,  where  the  others  were  unfit  for  settle- 
If  this  were  done  a  large  quantity  of  timber  on  the  surrounding  lots  would 
likely  be  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  clearing  up  of  the  one  located  lot,  amounting  to  a 
fo-^d  deal  more  in  value  than  the  cleared  land  on  the  one  lot  possibly  could. 

Any  located  lots  which  are  abandoned  should  be  withdrawn  from  further  location. 
In  addition  to  the  suggestions  made  above  (unless  the  government  see  their  way  clear 
*oetop  the  locating  of  all  lots  in  the  timber  belt)  perhaiw  the  most  effective  way  to  stop 
^mber  farmers  from  locating  would  be  to  put  hemlock  in  the  same  category  with  white 
pine,  and  leave  it  in  the  possession  of  the  licensee  even  after  the  lots  are  located  and 
^  patent  granted.  This  would  not  be  a  permanent  remedy,  as  other  woods  are  all  the 
tine  becoming  more  valuable,  and  locations  will  be  made  for  them  in  the  future  as  there 
W  been  for  pine  and  hemlock  in  the  past.  The  only  really  effective  way  is  to  stop 
tbe  locating  of  lots  in  the  pine  and  hemlock  timber  belt  in  townships  now  open  for 
IfJcation,  and  reserving  all  others  for  timber  only.  , 

A  great  deal  of  trouble  has  been  caused  by  the  government  recognizing  the  rights 
^  squatters,  a  man  who  as  a  rule  is  imbued  with  roving  and  hunting  instincts,  who 
Ciakes  a  temporary  home  on  lands  in  advance  of  settlement  and  later  moves  on  as  soon 
•a  Ae  game  is  thinned  out,  and  looks  for  pastures  green.  These  men  nave  in  many 
been  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  that  has  caused  the  government  to  open  undesir- 
able townships  for  location,  and  their  claims  should  not  be  recognized  by  the  govern- 
ment, in  fact  they  should  be  prevented  from  settling  at  all  on  the  timber  areas. 

If  we  compare  the  present  value  of  a  mile  of  standing  timber  with  an  equal 
Quantity  of  farm  land  to  be  found  in  the  timber  belt  we  will  see  at  once  the  wisdom 
of  pieserving  this  area  for  timber,  and  keeping  the  farmer,  who  can  only  make  a  pre- 
«rioua  living  there  at  the  best,  out  of  it. 

Ontario  is  just  now  opening  up  some  five  or  six  million  acres  of  good  land  in  the 
clay  belt,  where  the  timber  is  not  valuable,  and  where  there  are  farms  for  all  who  wish 
them.  If  the  government  would  use  as  much  effort  in  directing  would-be  settlers  to 
tJiB  territory  as  they  do  for  finding  excuses  for  them  to  locate  in  the  timber  belt,  where 
can  steal  timber  from  the  lumbermen,  this  country  would  soon  be  quid 
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At  the  last  sale  of  timber  by  the  Ontario  government  the  license  to  cut  pine  timber 
only  on  certain  berths  sold  for  as  high  as  $31,500  per  square  mile,  and  the  average  for 
the  876}  miles  sold  was  $4,461.38  per  square  mile.  Recently  the  timber  on  one  square 
jmle  was  sold  at  a  price  that,  it  is  estimated,  will  give  the  government  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  $100,000  for  the  pine  only  standing  on  the  one  mile,  or  640  acres.  This 
gives  an  average  of  $156  per  acre^  leaving  out  all  woods  other  than  pine.  With  timber 
worth  these  figures  and  the  land  on  which  it  grows  of  little  value,  who  can  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  keeping  all  of  our  timber  land  for  the  growing  of  timber  and  conlming  the 
farmer  to  lands  where  the  timber  is  not  valuable.  Several  changes  made  in  the  con- 
ditions of  the  last  timber  sales  have  tended  to  accelerate  the  destruction  of  timber  in 
Ontario.  One  of  these  was  the  cutting  up  of  the  area  sold  into  small  blocks.  Instead 
of  selling  whole,  unbroken  townships,  as  had  previously  been  the  practice,  the  area  was 
divided  into  blocks  of  from  four  to  nine  miles.  With  such  small  isolated  berths  the 
only  practical  thing  for  a  lumberman  to  do  is  to  remove  the  timber  as  soon  as  possible 
and  to  take  it  clean.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  man  has  a  large  block  of  timber  in 
one  place,  he  cuts  it  much  more  carefully  as  it  would  take  him  some  years  to  go  over 
the  berth.  And  if  he  has  been  careful  of  his  small  timber  he  will  be  able  to  go  back  and 
cut  over  the  berth  again  by  the  time  he  is  through  the  first  cutting.  In  fact,  I,  in  mj 
own  experience  have  gone  three  times  and  even  four  times  over  the  one  berth,  and  had 
a  good  cutting  of  timber  each  time.  This  is  not  possible  with  small  limits.  The  other 
condition  of  the  sales  referred  to  was  that  which  only  g^ve  the  licensee  a  limited 
number  of  years  in  which  to  remove  the  timber  after  which  time  the  license  reverted 
to  the  Crown.  Naturally  the  licensee  cuts  everything  of  any  -value  to  him  upon  the 
land  before  his  license  expires.  If  the  timber  had  been  sold  as  of  old,  so  that  one  man 
could  purchase  a  large  area  in  one  block,  with  his  own  time  to  remove  it,  an«i  no 
settlers  to  bother  him,  what  would  have  been  the  result  ?  Under  these  conditions  he 
would  be  glad  to  cut  the  timber  so  as  to  make  it  last  as  long  as  possible,  and,  if  proper 
care  was  taken,  and  a  limited  area  cut  over  each  season  the  limit  could  be  made  prac- 
tically inexhaustible.  The  government  would  have  been  justified  where  they  sold  the 
timber  lands  in  large  areas  in  placing  conditions  as  to  the  cutting  of  trees  of  a  certain 
size,  and  for  the  prevention  of  fires,  which  they  would  not  have  been  justified  in.  plac- 
ing on  the  limits  where  they  were  sold  in  small  blocks  and  for  limited  periods. 

There  is  one  other  action  of  the  government  that  has  been  very  detrimental  to  the 
preservation  of  the  timber  in  certain  localities,  that  is,  the  granting  of  concessions  to 
cut  pulp  wood  over  large  areas,  and  afterwards  selling  the  pine  licenses  for  the  same 
land.  This  at  once  started  a  race  between  the  two  license  holders,  as  to  which  would 
be  the  first  to  cut  this  timber.  Up  to  the  present  the  general  public,  and  I  am  afraii 
the  government,  have  looked  upon  the  forests  as  something  to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as 
poasible  so  that  the  land  could  be  used  for  other  purposes.  No  crop  which  couW  be 
raised  on  land  in  the  timber  belt  could  possibly  pay  for  the  destruction  of  the  tim- 
ber caused  by  the  clearing  of  the  land.  I  think  I  am  well  within  the  mark  in  plac- 
ing the  valuation  of  the  timber  crop  at  ten  times  the  value  of  any  other  crop  which 
could  be  raised  on  this  land. 

All  these  different  actions  on  the  part  of  the  government  show  how  utterly  ini- 
possible  any  attempt  on  the  lumberman's  part  to  preserve  the  forest  has  been  in  the 
past.  With  the  exception  of  the  formation  of  the  timber  reserves,  the  regulations 
for  the  suppression  of  forest  fires,  and  the  manufacturing  clause  recently  placed  in  the 
licenses,  every  action  and  move  on  the  part  of  the  Ontario  government  has  tende«i 
towards  the  depiction  of  the  forest  and  in  the  most  wasteful  manner. 

All  we  can  do  now  is  to  see  how  the  present  state  of  affairs  can  be  remedied  or 
improved  upon  in  the  future.  I  for  one  am  free  to  admit  that  I  do  not  see  just  how 
this  is  to  be  done,  at  least  in  the  older  districts.  Things  have  gone  on  so  long  under 
the  present  conditions,  and  so  much  damage  has  been  done,  that  it  will  be  next  to  im- 
possible at  this  late  date  to  repair  it.  The  suggestions  which  I  have  made  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  paper  would,  no  doubt,  help;  but  would  they,  under  the  present 
conditions,  fulfil  the  object  which  I  take  it  we  are  all  here  to  endeavour  to  fulfil 
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namely,  an  assured  supply  of  timber  in  the  future.  I  think  much  can  be  done  by  re- 
plantiiig.  This  work  must  necessarily  fall  largely  upon  the  government.  There  are 
townships  which  have  been  cut  over  and  from  which  all  valuable  timber  has  been  re- 
lOTed  and  which,  on  account  of  the  poor  quality  of  the  land,  contain  very  few  settlers. 
Toese  townships  could  be  purchased  from  the  licensee,  and  the  settlers  on  them  bought 
OQt  for  a  veiy  small  sum  by  the  government  and  then  added  to  the  present  reservation. 
£eplantmg  could  then  be  undertaken  by  experts.  In  the  couise  of  25  or  30  years, 
la^  areas  of  valuable  timber  should  be  the  result.  The  government  will  no  doubt 
bre  to  decide  upon  a  well  thought  out  policy  for  the  regulation  of  the  forest  reserva- 
tions referred  to.  They  might  possibly  sell  the  right  to  cut  timber  on  these  areas 
imder  regulations  similar  to  those  of  Oermany  and  other  European  countries,  that  is, 
of  allowing  only  say  one-twentieth  of  the  area  sold  to  any  one  party  to  be  cut  over 
^  season,  and  a  similar  area  planted  with  young  timber.  A  great  deal  in  this  line 
aiigjit  also  be  done  by  the  holders  of  timber  licenses,  if  the  government  would  take 
^  to  protect  them  and  allow  them  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  necessary  expendi- 
toe  by  making  the  licenses  perpetual,  and  keeping  all  settlers  out  of  the  territory.  Al- 
Aough  the  lumberman,  as  a  rule,  has  no  quarrel  with  the  bona  fide  settler,  still  I 
4ink  the  country  would  be  much  better  oflF  if  all  settlement  were  stopped  in  the  tim- 
Wr  aieas,  and  the  settler  put  on  good  arable  lands.  He  could  not  only  make  a  better 
fi^Q^,  but  add  much  more  to  the  economic  wealth  of  the  country,  at  the  same  time 
ttTing  to  the  country  the  timber  he  would  otherwise  have  destroyed  if  located  in  the 
feter  belt.  Much,  I  understand,  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  ref orestry  in  the  upper 
pinsula  of  Michigan.  The  country  there  is  very  suitable  for  this  purpose,  as  there 
>*.arge  areas  of  sandy  plains  which  are  useless  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  which 
"K^ery  suitable  for  the  growth  of  pine  timber.  We  have  few  such  areas  in  this 
*^try.  The  Trappist  monks  at  Oka  have  been  experimenting  in  the  line  of  refor- 
mation on  lands  similar  to  the  plains  of  upi)er  Michigan,  and  I  understand  are  in 
a  fairway  of  making  a  success  of  it. 

I  have  not  touched  upon  the  questions  of  the  destruction  of  timber  by  fire  and  its 
PPerention,  and  the  difficulties  that  some  limit  holders  are  now  experiencing  through 
ttineiB  and  prospectors  burning  the  forest  floors  so  as  to  be  better  able  to  search  for 
SJinerals,  or  the  injustice  done  limit  holders  on  account  of  the  military  grants.  These 
•ttjects  have,  and  will  no  doubt,  all  be  dealt  with  by  others  more  competent  to  speak 
^  them.  In  the  past  the  lumberman  has  generally  been  counted  the  sinner,  and  I 
*^  glad  to  know  that  the  public  has  come  to  see  that  he  is  more  sinned  against  than 
Biming. 

On  behalf  of  the  Lumberman's  Association  of  Ontario,  I  want  to  express  my 
^tification  of  the  work  being  done  by  this  association,  and  to  assure  you  that  the 
j^nbermen  of  Ontario  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  further  the  aims  so  much  desired 
k  all  of  us. 


FORESTS  AND  LUMBERING  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

F.  C.  WHITMAN,  PRESIDENT,  WESTERN  NOVA  SOOTU  LUMBERMEN'S  ASSOCIATION. 

^^early  three  hundred  years  ago  a  pioneer  who  landed  on  the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia, 
'^ving  strayed  but  a  short  distance  from  the  shore  was  lost  in  the  woods  for  several 
^*y8.  After  all  these  years  a  man  unacquainted  with  forest  lore  might  easily  find  him- 

straying,  if  not  actually  lost,  in  the  same  territory,  for  the  forest  is  there  to-day. 

^here  civilization  has  had  a  more  complete  influence  it  is  true  the  forest  has  dis- 
appeared and  given  place  to  cultivated  lands  ;  but,  in  the  famed  Annapolis  valley,  tho 
anginal  forest  is  being  replaced  with  fruit  trees  that  extend  from  year  to  year  in  in- 
•^ing  number  untU  ultimately  the  valley  will  represent  a  forest  of  apple  trees,  at 
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least  that  is  what  enthusiastic  orchardists  expect;  and  then  pushing  on  the  apple  treei 
may  reach  the  higher  slopes  and  distant  smaller  valleys,  where  to-day  the  spruce  trees 
occupy  the  land.  It  is  rather  curious  to  note  in  western  Nova  Scotia  that  there  an 
many  spots  cleared  hy  old  settlers  and  planted  with  apple  trees  that  have  gone  or  a« 
going  hack  into  forest  again.  For  the  green  wood  is  the  master  when  the  hand  of  ma 
is  stayed.  The  apple  tree  in  Nova  Scotia  of  native  stock  bears  fruit  for  one  hundrec 
years,  and  even  at  that  full  age  will  respond  to  cultivation.  But,  it  i?  questionable  i 
a  spruce  tree  after  one  hundred  years  of  growth  increases  very  much  in  value.  I  thinl 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  very  much  of  the  old  forest  growth  of  Nova  Scotia  is  apt  to  b 
dry  standing  timber  and  having  reached  that  state  rapidly  deteriorates.  It  is  of  rar 
occurrence  to  walk  through  a  forest  of  hardwood  and  find  it  vigorous  and  thrifty,  pre 
sumably  it  is  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  that  causes  the  trees  to  begin  dying  at  the  to 
and  gradually  the  whole  crown  dries  up  and  the  tree  becomes  worthless,  even  for  fire 
wood.  Perhaps  this  is  more  noticeable  in  hardwood  than  in  the  green  woods,  for 
r3ason  that  there  has  been  little  lumbering  done,  the  principal  cutting  having  heen  o 
pine  and  spruce.  In  fact,  a  paying  commercial  use  for  Nova  Scotia  hardwood  has  no 
yet  materialized. 

The  vigorous  growth  of  hardwood,  oak,  beech,  birch  and  maple  in  its  early  stage 
gives  a  porous  sappy  wood  that  seriously  interferes  with  its  use  for  flooring,  finish  wor 
or  furniture,  and  the  older  growth  is  found  to  be  defective  in  quality  and  difficult  an 
wasteful  to  manufacture.  With  green  wood,  like  spruce,  pine  and  hemlock  it  is  a  diffei 
ent  proposition  and  a  greater  value;  in  fact,  the  value  of  the  green  wood  forest  c 
Nova  Scotia  is  greater  to-day  than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  notwithstanding  the  va; 
amount  of  wood  that  has  been  cut.  Its  rapid  growth,  natural  reproduction  and  increai 
ing  value  of  lumber  in  the  markets  of  the  world  is  interesting  to  timber  land  ownei 
in  a  way  that  twenty  years  ago  would  not  have  been  the  case.  In  early  days  it  was  ci 
all  and  leave  nothing,  and  the  circumstances  almost  demanded  it,  for  values  were  the 
half  of  what  they  are  now,  manufacture  of  the  slowest  and  transportation  not  whi 
it  is  to-day.  ^ 

We  have  jumped  in  twenty  years  from  a  mill  cut  of  10-20  million  feet  per  day  i 
one  of  60-100  per  day.  The  old  consignment  market  has  about  passed  away  and  an  ord< 
business  taken  its  place.  The  mysterioxis  terms  of  F.O.B.,  O.F.,  C.I.F.  and  CO  J),  hai 
become  more  familiar.  Sight  drafts  have  taken  the  place  of  long  time  notes,  and  selle 
and  buyers  have  become  a  closer  business  community.  Ports  that  looked  upon  a  vess 
carrying  300  million  as  a  large  transport,  now  use  vessels  of  600  to  1,000  milli< 
capacity. 

During  the  last  five  years  there  has  been  a  healthy  advance  in  the  value  of  fore 
lands,  and  firms  controlling  large  tracts  of  timber  seem  to  have  been  all  impressed  wil 
the  idea  of  adding  to  their  holdings  and  establishing  their  business  on  a  permanent  basi 
Unfortunately  while  conserving  their  own  timber,  many  of  them  have  bought  timb 
from  small  holders  who  have  stripped  their  lands.  But,  on  the  whole  it  may  safely  1 
said  that  there  will  be  no  such  waste  as  in  the  past,  and  with  systematic  cuttinsr  tl 
present  holders  of  timber  limits  can  work  their  lands  almost  indefinitely;  provided  thi 
can  fight  successfully  the  enemy,  and  that  enemy  is  fire. 

Several  years  ago,  protection  of  forest  from  fires  was  taken  up  by  the  AnnapoH 
"Royal  Board  of  Trade.   The  difficulty  was  to  formulate  a  system  adequate  to  cond 


)ns  and  having  equitable  taxation. 
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The  government  liad  disposed  of  most  of  the  original  timber  areas  by  grants,  and 
the  remaining  1,500,000  acres  were  scattered  throughout  the  whole  province,  and 
rf presented  the  leavings  and  waste  lands  that  the  buyers  did  not  consider  worth  pur- 
;  cbsing  at  40  cents  per  acre.    The  government  therefore  claimed  that  it  would  be  im- 
IP'«<?ible  for  them  to  bear  the  whole  expense  of  fire  protection.    It  was  estimated  that 
hmher  firms  owned  about  half,  and  small  holders  like  farmers  and  those  living  on 
frr^hold  lands  in  the  forest  district  owned  the  half  of  the  remaining  standing  timber 
in  X'jva  Scotia.    To  those  living  in  the  back  country  and  depending  wholly  on  their 
CO  d  lots  for  a  living,  protection  from  fire  meant  a  good  deal,  and  fortunately  the 
IcicLcr  firms  also  looked  upon  the  matter  favourably,  and  voluntarily  agreed  to  pay  a 
tax  to  support  a  system  of  fire  rangers.   The  Lumbermen's  Association  of  Western 
iS:«\a  Scotia  drew  up  and  submitted  to  the  government  a  comprehensive  and  practical 
1  plin  for  fire  protection  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  1903-4  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  legis- 
kture  amending  a  previous  Act  of  1900,  and  established  a  system  of  fire  ranging  in 
317  county  or  municipality  that  was  willing  to  adopt  it.     This  Act  has  now  been 
fi'icpted  in  most  of  the  counties  having  forest  lands,  and  has  worked  and  been  the 
tfective  means  of  preventing  fires,  in  fact,  since  its  operation  no  serious  fires  have 
cccuned  in  Western  Nova  Scotia. 

In  the  past,  forestry  in  Nova  Scotia  has  not  been  given  much  thought.  The 
g>)iemment  of  the  province  was  too  lenient  in  disposing  of  the  timber  lands,  and 
siw^ild  liave  kept  control  instead  of  making  ab^lute  grants.  The  cutting  of  the  best 
tinier  and  fire  have  depleted  lands  that  to-day  should  be  valuable,  and  they  might  be 
tiade  so  by  reforestation.  At  the  present  there  are  signs  of  a  greater  interest  being 
by  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia  and  by  lumber  firms  in  forestry.  The 
timber  owners  feel  more  assured  under  the  present  Act  of  '  Protection  of  Woods 
*?^iinst  Fires,*  of  their  holding  being  protected,  and  more  inclined  to  conserve  their 
*.*tingB  and  let  the  smaller  growth  reach  maturity.  The  future  gives  proniise  of 
attention  being  paid  to  forest  values,  more  conservative  cutting,  and  with  natural  re- 
pTc-duction  and  protection  there  is  evei-y  reason  to  believe  that  forest  wealth  will  con- 
*ijiue  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  assets  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia.  There 

still  to  be  solved  the  best  method  of  reforesting  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  kind  of  trees 
*  '  plant  and  who  will  undertake  the  work.  It  would  appear  to  be  a  proposition  that 
i  •  government  should  take  up,  and  as  they  own  1,600,000  acres  there  is  ample  area 

which  to  begin  such  a  work,  and  there  is  no  doubt  the  government  could  again  ac- 
Tiire  title  to  a  large  number  of  old  grants  and  cleared  holdings  of  private  parties  at 
«  nominal  sum  -per  acre.  A  practical  forcister  by  going  carefully  over  the  situation 
could  no  doubt  give  valuable  information  and  probably  formulate  a  scheme  that  would 
»ork  out  successfully,  and  be  beneficial  to  the  lumberman  and  to  the  province  of  Nova 
S'^'tia. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  owner  of  the  land  I  went  to  see  a  small  tract  of  second 
■  vth  of  pine  and  spruce  lying  within  a  short  distance  of  Annapolis  Royal.  This 
Wd,  between  four  and  five  acres  in  extent,  was  cleared  of  timber,  burnt  over  and  seeded 
grain  and  potatoes  thirty-two  years  ago.  The  road  to  the  land  runs  up  the  side  of  a 

north  and  south,  and  the  land  cleared  lies  on  a  slope  to  the  westward.  When  clearing 
^lieland  near  the  top  of  the  slope  a  small  pine  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  dianio- 
if^T  vaaleft,  as  it  was  standing  in  a  little  cleared  space  by  itself;  to-day  this  pine  is  a 
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tall  tree  16  inches  at  the  butt,  and  would  give  a  log  13  feet  long,  10  inches  at  tb 
top.  Afl  far  as  I  could  see  this  tree  had  not  seeded  any  of  the  near-by  land,  probabl 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  leeward  side  is  thick  spruce  woods.  Then  in  the  middle  o 
a  lot  on  the  western  boundary  an  old  growth  heavy-limbed  pine  was  also  left  standing 
and  from  this  tree  spreading  out  in  a  fan-like  shape  to  the  eastward  the  ground  ha 
been  thickly  seeded  with  young  pine.  The  seed  for  the  most  part  carried  about  7 
paoes  in  a  direct  line  from  the  old  tree,  and  only  to  the  edge  of  the  road  on  the  eas 
side  of  the  clearing  where  a  growth  of  spruce  had  sprung  up,  following  the  line  of  th 
road  north  and  south.  In  a  few  places  the  seed  had  carried  across  the  road.  I  shoul 
judge  that  the  farthest  young  pine  was  200  paoes  from  the  old  tree  and  about  two  acre 
was  thickly  covered  with  young  growth.  Where  a  young  tree  got  the  light  and  the  sir 
it  was  much  larger  than  in  a  thick  growth.  I  measured  a  tree  11  inches  at  the  butt,  ani 
12  feet  high  it  would  go  8  inches  in  diameter.  In  the  groves  the  young  pine  was  ver; 
thickly  seeded  and  the  trees  were  from  6  to  9  inches  in  diameter.  A  grove  of  spruo 
along  the  road  had  outgrown  the  pine,  for  one  reason  it  got  more  light,  and  trees  wen 
to  be  found  14  inches  in  diameter  and  running  up  into  logs.  All  this  growth  has  takei 
place  within  thirty  years,  and  on  land  that  was  cleared  and  crops  taken  off.  The  pin 
originated  from  one  old  growth  tree,  and  the  spruce  trees  also  came  up  from  seed,  i 
measured  this  year's  growth  on  the  young  pine  and  found  it  to  be  from  1  foot  6  incbef 
to  1  foot  8  inches. 

THE  LUMBER  INDUSTRY  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 
C.  M.  Beegher, 

Representing  the  British  Columbia  Lumbermen's  Association,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

When  I  accepted  the  honour  of  acting  as  delegate  for  the  Lumbermen's  Association 
of  British  Columbia  I  had  no  information  that  an  address  would  be  expected  from  me 
On  the  contrary  it  was  definitely  stated  that  my  fellow  lumber  manufacturer,  Mr 
Jones,  was  to  speak  upon  the  subject  of  the  lumber  industry  of  British  Columbia.  It 
was  only  yesterday  that  I  was  asked  to  speak  upon  the  subject,  and  I  must  ask  youi 
forbearance,  if  in  a  certain  measure  my  remarks  are  of  necessity  of  an  extemporaneous 
nature  and  not  of  that  definite  character  which  this  occasion  demands  and  which  this 
representative  audience  has  the  right  to  expect.  I  will  confine  my  remarks  particularly 
to  the  lumber  industry  of  the  coast.  Of  the  subjects  brought  before  this  association 
the  question  of  injury  to  agriculture  from  the  denuding  of  the  hills,  water  courses  and 
watersheds  of  forest  does  not  at  the  moment  apply  to  the  coast  of  British  Columbia  for 
the  reason  that  the  watersheds,  hills  and  mountains  up  to  the  snow  line  are  covered 
with  a  dense  growth  of  forest.  Most  of  this  growth,  particularly  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  hills  and  mountains,  will  not,  probably  for  generations  to  come,  be  of  commercial 
value.  This  also  applies  to  the  question  of  affecting  the  water-powers  in  British  Col- 
umbia. The  question  of  tree  planting  or  reforestation  or  of  extending  the  timber  areas 
of  British  Columbia  on  the  coast  is  not  a  question  of  economic  interest  at  the  moment, 
for  the  reason  that,  as  many  of  you  probably  know,  the  timber  area  is  very  Tast  and 
growth  very  thick.  As  a  matter  of  fact  wherever  timber  claims  have  been  logged 
where  fire  has  swept  through  the  limit  and  where  nature  has  been  allowed  to  do  its  work 
there  has  been  a  natural  re-sowing,  and  the  same  trees  are  growing  up  in  the  forest 


^mely,  the  Douglas  fir,  spruce,  cedsu*,  and  hemlock. 
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You  are  all  aware  of  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  lumber  industry  in  British 
Gbliimbia.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  our  timber  resources  are  inexhaustible.  If 
it  is  a  mere  question  of  timber  trees  or  forest  trees,  I  quite  agree  that  our  resources 
lie  inexhaustible,  but  if  it  is  a  question  of  merchantable  timber,  I  regret  to  state  that 
IS  far  88  our  information  ^oes  now  the  timber  resources  of  British  Columbia  are 
limited.  I  think  it  is  within  the  scope  of  this  convention  to  consider  not  only  the  ques- 
tion of  the  preservation  of  our  forests,  reforestation  and  tree  planting,  but  also  the 
question  of  the  economical  and  profitable  use  of  the  timber  that  we  now  have.  The 
himber  industry  of  British  Columbia  is  peculiarly  situated.  It  has  to  face  conditions 
Qobiown  in  the  older  eastern  provinces.  At  the  moment  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  the 
hmber  manufacturers  and  timber  owners  of  British  Columbia  that  they  are  forced  to 
tike  from  their  timber  limits  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  trees  growing  on  those 
fiffiita.  Still  further,  owing  to  their  conditions  and  their  situation,  they  are  only  able 
to  ship  what  is  practically  selected  lumber  and  therefore  they  are  neither  able  to  pro- 

use  their  timber  limits  nor  to  run  their  mills.  The  burning  question,  therefore, 
vith  the  lumber  mills  of  British  Columbia  to-day  is  the  question  of  market  and  of 
lidening  and  extending  the  outlet  for  the  product  of  the  lumber  manufacturers.  In 
ftis  c  mnection  I  am  happy  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  our  Premier, 
Bir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  who  first  offered  to  the  mother  country  the^  preferential  tariff 
tocoession.  This  is  a  concession  which  I  hardly  think  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
tk  water  appreciated  at  first.  I  think  they  have  reason  to  know  that  this  was  an  act 
<^  statesmanship  the  results  of  which  we  have  not  yet  seen.  Still  further  tjiis  same 
{reference  was  offered  to  sister  colonies,  and  it  has  been  adopted  with  beneficial  results 
South  Africa  and  by  New  Zealand.  It  is  under  consideration  by  Australia.  Now, 
f^tlemen,  following  up  this  line  of  thought  and  bearing  in  mind  the  nec^ities  of 
^  hmber  industry  which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent,  I  might  express  the  hope 
^t  with  the  fiscal  changes  which  are  going  on  in  the  mother  country  a  preference  will 
^<  given  to  lumber  manufactured  in  the  colonies  of  the  Empire.  The  result  of  this  it 
^  not  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  to  any  lumber  manufacturer,  in  this  audience,  but 
tbe  particular  result  to  the  lumber  industry  of  British  Columbia  would  be  immediate. 
"Hunk  for  one  moment  what  it  would  mean  if  there  were  a  preferential  duty  charged 
^  ^te  pine  shipped  from  the  Atlantic  states  of  the  United  States,  on  pitch  pine 
shipped  from  the  gulf  States,  or  the  southern  States,  on  redwood  from  California  and 
Douglas  fir  from  Puget  sound.  Still  more  important  would  it  be,  if,  under  the  present 
government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  called  the  Deakin  government,  and 
blown  to  be  in  favour  of  the  preferential  policy  on  lumber,  on  agricultural  machinery 
and  on  many  products  of  Canada,  a  preferential  tariff  was  given.  If  a  33J  per  cent 
preferential  tariff  were  applied  to  lumber  shipped  from  a  sister  colony  into  Australia 
it  would  mean  a  difference  of  $1.25  a  thousand  on  every  cargo  shipped  from  British 
Columbia  in  competition  with  cargoes  shipped  from  Puget  Sound.  Possibly  few  of 
you  realize  what  has  happened  in  that  market.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Australia  is  one  of 
the  oldest  markets  supplied  by  the  mills  of  British  Columbia,  but  during  the  last  few 
yeaiB  the  shipments  from  Puget  Sound  have  been  75  to  90  per  cent  and  the  shipments 
from  British  Columbia  about  10  to  25  per  cent.  Under  this  preferential  arrangement 
that  should  be  changed  around. 

There  is  still  another  point,  and  I  think  it  is  quite  within  the  scope  of  this  con- 
tention to  take  note  of  it.  I  refer  to  the  proper  use  of  our  forests.  I  maintain  that  in 
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the  specifications  for  the  construction  of  all  the  public  works  of  the  Dominion,  cana] 
harbour  improvements,  public  buildings,  and  railways  subsidized  by  the  federal  go 
emment,  it  should  be  specifically  demanded  that  the  material  to  be  used  should  be  tl 
product  of  Canadian  forests  and  Canadian  mills.  I  do  not  know  that  at  this  time 
is  necessary  for  me  to  speak  to  you  regarding  the  suitability  of  Douglas  fir.  At  oi 
time  it  was  necessary  to  almost  personally  follow  every  car  that  was  shipped  to  the  ea 
in  order  to  meet  and  overcome  the  influence  which  was  exerted  against  the  introducti( 
of  a  new  material.  That  time  has  definitely  gone  by.  We  sometimes,  however,  HI 
to  receive  unsolicited  testimony,  and  if  you  will  bear  with  me  for  a  moment  I  will  gi 
one  or  two  instances.  In  the  early  nineties  a  representative  of  the  Puget  Sound  mil 
opened  a  selling  agency  in  London.  Their  advertisement  in  the  Timber  Trades  Joum 
reed :  *  Cargoes  of  Oregon  pine  from  Puget  Sound.'  Shortly  after  that  the  firm  wi 
which  I  am  connected  also  opened  a  selling  agency  in  London.  Our  advertiseme 
in  the  same  journal  read :  '  Douglas  fir  from  British  Columbia.'  It  is  rather  gratii 
^ng  for  me  to  be  able  to  say  to  you  that  in  the  coiirse  of  a  few  years,  owing,  I  claim, 
the  superiority  of  the  shipments  from  British  Columbia,  the  advertisement  of  tl 
Puget  Sound  Mills  had  to  be  changed  to  read:  'Douglas  fir  from  Puget  Sound' 
have  a  little  more  unsolicited  testimony.  Some  years  ago,  as  you  are  aware,  mi 
President  Cleveland's  administration  in  the  United  States,  the  Wilson  Tariff  Bill  vj 
enacted.  Under  this  tariff  lumber  was  allowed  to  be  shipped  from  Canada  into  t 
United  States  free  of  duty.  When,  however.  President  Harrison  was  elected,  in  IM 
a  congressional  committee  sat  on  Puget  Sound  with  the  avowed  object  of  gettii 
reasons  for  doing  away  with  the  Wilson  tariff  and  enacting  the  Dingley  Tariff  Bi 
It  was  with  considerable  amazement  and  gratification  I  may  say,  that  we  read  tl 
testimony  given  before  this  congressional  committee  while  sitting  at  Seattle  a] 
Tacoma.  The  burden  of  this  testimony  was  that  the  timber  resourses  of  Briti 
Columbia  were  inexhaustible,  that  their  quality  was  far  superior  to  that  of  Pug 
Sound,  that  the  mills  in  British  Columbia  were  better  equipped  and  more  cheap 
operated  than  the  mills  on  Puget  Sound,  and  that  unless  a  duty  of  (2  i>er  thousa: 
were  put  on  the  statute  books  the  l\xmber  industry  of  Puget  Sound  was  doomed. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  widening  of  the  market  for  the  lunaber  manufacture 
would  be  patent  to  every  one  of  us.  At  the  same  time,  unless  you  gentlemen  ha 
been  familiar  with  our  operations  in  British  Columbia,  you  can  have  little  idea  of  i 
wonderful  difference  it  would  make  to  us  if  we  could  properly  log  our  timber  clain 
and  if,  instead  of  taking  some  30  per  cent  of  the  timber  we  could  take  60  or  70  f 
cent.  Still  further,  you  can  realize  what  it  would  mean  to  us  if,  instead  of  having 
study  the  conditions  of  the  market  and  to  select  the  output  of  our  mills,  we  could  fii 
a  ready  sale  and  a  proper  market  for  all  our  lumber.  I  wish  particularly  to  emphasi 
the  fact  that  if  what  I  suggest  is  done  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Itmiber  manufi 
turers  of  British  Columbia  to  supply  the  farmers  and  settlers  of  the  North-west  wi 
lumber  at  rates  which  will  satisfy  even  the  Manitoba  farmer. 

On  the  question  of  fire  protection,  in  common  with  those  who  have  attended  t 
sessions  of  this  convention,  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  amount  of  progr« 
that  has  been  made  in  the  eastern  provinces.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  bear  testimoi 
personally  to  the  satisfactory  results  that  have  come  from  the  administration  of  ti 
Forestry  Department  of  the  Dominion  under  the  able  superintendence  of  Mr.  Steva 
and  his  lieutenant  Mr.  James  Leamy.   I  can  speak  regarding  these  gentlemen  becaa 
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my  oompeny  have  timber  limits  in  this  railway  belt,  and  since  the  inauguration  of  this 
careful  fire  service  there  have  been  very  few  fires  in  that  region,  and  those  that  have 
started  have  been  controlled  and  handled  so  as  to  minimize  the  loss*  I  regret  to  say, 
however,  that  this  action  has  not  been  taken  by  the  provincial  government  of  British 
Columbia,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  as  they  are  the  largest  owners  of  timber  in  British 
Columbia.  Apropos  of  this  your  secretary  has  handed  me  a  letter  from  the  president 
of  the  Associated  Boards  of  Trade  of  eastern  British  Columbia,  and  as  I  am  upon  this 
subject,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  read  it: — 

Associated  Boards  of  Trade  of  Eastern  British  Columbia, 

Kaslo,  B.C.,  December  19,  1905. 

Sm, — The  Kaslo  Board  of  Trade  has  asked  me  to  acknowledge  on  their  behalf  the 
leceipt  of  your  letter  of  November  15,  in  which  you  invite  them  to  be  represented  at 
tlie  meeting  of  the  Forestry  Convention  on  January  10. 

The  Kaslo  Board  of  Trade  regrets  that  it  will  probably  be  unable  to  send  a  delegate 
to  the  convention,  and  it  is,  I  fear,  probable  that  none  of  the  boards  in  our  association 
will  be  directly  represented. 

The  destruction  of  the  forests  which  those  of  us  who  live  in  the  Rocky  mountain 
i^ons  have  been  compelled  to  witness  going  on  around  us  for  the  last  sixteen  years 
(liiLce  occupation  by  white  men  began  here),  has  given  us  great  anxiety. 

We  recognize  in  it  an  evil  that  must  be  coped  with  by  governmental  action.  We 
fo^  recognize  that  restrictions  in  regard  to  the  setting  of  fires,  must  in  order  to  be 
effective  be  stringent,  and  that  their  breach  must  be  punished  with  drastic  i)enaities. 
Aad  we  ako  recognize  that  adequate  sujwrvision  must  be  costly,  but  we  believe  that 
4e  enormous  importance  of  the  object  aimed  at  justifies  extreme  measures. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  our  association,  February  23,  1905,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted : — 

'That  in  view  of  the  serious  and  extensive  forest  fires  that  have  occurred  in  the 
province  in  the  past,  and  especially  in  the  year  that  has  just  closed,  whereby  many 
*^Tge  areas  of  valuable  timber  have  been  destroyed,  thus  materially  lessening  the  natural 
'aooroes  of  the  province; 

'Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  provincial  government  be  strongly  urged  to 
•Ppoint  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  paid  fire  wardens,  and  take  every  step  x)os- 
sible  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  these  disastrous  and  destructive  fires.' 

I  may  say  that  a  competent  fire  warden  was  appointed  for  the  Kootenay  Lake 

adjacent  districts,  and  was  on  duty  during  the  dry  months.  He  was,  however, 
Single-handed,  apparently  without  authority  to  employ  instantly  on  occasion,  ample 
^istancc.  He  complained  moreover  that  the  provincial  statutes  that  made  it  impos- 
•>We  to  convict  a  party  responsible  for  the  origin  of  a  fire,  unless  it  could  be  shown 

the  party  had  not  taken  '  reasonable  precautions/  rendered  prosecutions  futile. 

At  any  rate  the  summer  just  passed  has  bren  one  of  the  worst  in  our  experience 
for  forest  destruction,  and  we  see  that  unless  more  effective  measures  are  immediately 
t8 W  that  there  will  soon  be  no  forest  in  Southern  British  Columbia  to  preserve. 
,  We  shall  hope  to  see  as  a  result  of  your  meeting,  the  governments  of  the  Dom- 
inion and  of  the  different  provinces  moved  to  co-operation  in  a  prop:ramme  of  radical 
^onn  in  this  matter. 

I  am,  sir. 

Yours  sincerely, 

G.  O.  BUCHANAN, 
President  Ass'd  B'ds  of  Trade,  E.B.C. 

I  trust  that  very  strong  resolutions  will  be  passed  by  this  convention  not  only 
■^lengthening  the  hands  of  Mr.  Stewart  and  the  forestry  division,  but  also  urging  upon 
^  variotis  provincial  governments  the  urgent  necessity  of  taking  immediate  action 
■0  that  this  enemy  of  our  forests  may  be  properly  coped  with. 
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THE  LUMBER  INDUSTRY  AND  THE  FOREST. 

By  Wm.  Little,  Westmount  Heights,  Montreal,  Past  President  op  the  Canadiah 

Forestry  Assooutioni 

When  considering  this  very  important  subject^  the  lumber  industry  and  the 
forest,  owing  to  the  limited  time  assigned  for  reading  papers,  I  will  confine  my 
remarks  chiefly  to  what  may  justly  be  called  that  great  trade  abomination,  the  free 
export  of  Canadian  logs,  lumber  and  timber  to  foreign  countries,  frequently  at  prices 
less  than  the  cost  of  production  and  delivery  to  market,  and  especially  to  the  United 
States,  a  country  that  has  been  getting  from  Canada  for  many  years  all  timber  pro- 
ducts free,  while  exacting  duties  on  all  similar  products  exc3pt  logs  and  pulpwood. 
This  is  a  branch  of  the  lumber  industry  of  which  I  have  a  fair  knowledge,  my  father 
and  myself  were  engaged  in  it  extensively  for  over  £fty  years,  my  father  being  the  first 
to  export  lumber  in  quantity  to  the  United  States  from  South  Ontario,  and  owing  to 
the  wasteful  manner  in  which  operations  were  conducted  by  all  lumbermen  at  the 
time  has  divested  the  forests  of  our  eastern  provinces — Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia — of  nearly  their  whole  stock  of  mature  white  and  red  pine,  oak 
and  psh  timber  of  large  size  and  good  quality  south  of  the  line  of  the  water  shed  of  the 
height  of  land,  without  returning  to  the  country  a  single  dollar  for  the  stumpage 
value  of  the  thousands  of  millions  of  feet  of  our  most  valuable  timber,  so  imprudently 
sacrificed  during  the  past  century. 

And  although  we  should  not  feel  any  great  concern  at  parting  with  this  timber  if 
the  country  got  any  fair  compensation  for  it,  nor  should  there  be  anything  but  satis- 
faction for  its  consumption  in  the  country  which  went  to  supply  our  own  x)eople  with 
homes  and  other  buildings,  and  also  to  supply  our  manifold  wants  for  which  timber  is 
so  indispensable,  one  cannot  well  look  with  unconcern  on  a  policy  that  has  led  to  a 
total  loss  of  this  large  amount  of  valuable  timber  without  any  financial  return  whatever, 
I  have  restricted  the  lime  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  1900,  since  for  the 
past  six  years  prices  have  risen  in  our  eastern  markets,  at  the  rate  of  fully  ten  pe' 
cent  per  annum  where  losses  were  very  frequently  the  case  in  previous  years,  due  to 
the  constant  over-production  of  lumber  and  timber  as  long  as  supplies  could  be  had 
without  difiiculty,  and  I  regret  to  have  to  say  that  it  is  scarcity  of  good  timber  from 
which  to  manufacture  lumber  rather  than  the  prudence  of  the  lumbermen,  that  has 
brought  about  the  present  satisfactory  state  of  the  trade  in  the  east;  while  in  British 
Columbia,  and  elsewhere  in  the  west,  where  plenty  of  timber  is  yet  to  be  had  when 
wanted,  constant  over-production  is  still  the  first  order  of  the  day,  and  is  naturally  j 
producing  its  well  known  evil  effects.  ^  i 

Timber  that  would  have  returned  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dbUars  to  the 
lumbermen  and  the  country,  if  it  had  been  prudently  adminstered,  was  needlessly  and 
waatefully  sacrificed,  without  profit  to  either  the  lumberman  or  the  country;  for  I  am 
satisfied  that  an  inquiry  into  the  conditions  would  disclose  the  unpleasant  fact  that 
the  losses  made  by  the  great  majority  of  those  engaged  in  supplyinsr  this  export  tmdfi 
with  wood  products  during  the  past  century,  have  far  exceeded  the  profits  made  hy 
the  few  who  were  successful;  and  that  many  of  our  most  enterprising  men,  instead 
of  being  engaged  in  some  remunerative  business  of  advantage  to  themselves  and  the 
country,  have  been  simpV  wearing  out  their  lives  and  exhausting  their  capital  and 
energy  in  wasting,  to  v.o  ^ood  purpose,  one  of  the  country's  most  valuable  assets,  and 
almost  invariably  to  their  own  financial  ruin. 

I  know  it  may  bo  truly  said  that  there  are  a  number  of  wealthy  lumbermen  in  the 
country,  but  their  number  is  not  great  when  th^  vastness  of  this  trade  is  considered, 
and  many  of  these  would  doubtless  admit  that  most  of  their  wealth  was  derived  more 
fro^n  not  lumbering  than  from  lumberiner — from  takinj?  advantage  of  the  ignorance, 
indifference,  as  well  as  improvidence  of  the  different  government**  to  acquire  vast 
areas  of  the  public  timber  for  the  merest  trifle  of  its  value,  and  as  time  rolled  on  the 
increasoi  price  of  this  timber,  which  should  have  by  right  inured  to  the  public  bene- 
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:t  to  reduce  the  oountry's  ihdebtedness  and  relieve  taxation,  has  throug^h  the  impru- 
enoe  of  BuoceBBive  govermnents  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  lumhermen,  who  now 
miaol  nesrij  all  that  remains  of  the  merchantable  good,  old  white  pine — ^the  most 
nloaUe  timber  tree  in  the  North  American  forests.  As  a  case  in  pointy  I  may  re- 
lite  a  reference  to  this  matter  made  by  a  highly  re6x>ected  and  wealthy  retired  old 
Ottawa  lumberman,  who  said  that  his  firm  bought  timber  limits  for  $20,000,  from 
iiii<^  th^jr  cut  $200,000  worth  of  timber,  and  then  sold  them  for  $750,000,  thus  get- 
%  in  a  few  years  nearly  fifty  fold  their  original  cost,  and  the  licensee  got  the  bene- 
h,  oi  this  increase  in  price  instead  of  the  public,  and  similar  instances  are  by  no 
nem  rare.  In  order  to  show  what  great  changes  in  values  have  taken  place  during 
fte  bnsiiiess  life  of  a  single  individual,  I  may  say  that  I  have  myself  seen  white  pine 
iavlogs  diat  were  delivered  to  my  father's  mills  in  Caledonia  on  the  Grand  river  at 
a  cents  each  which  would  now  be  worth  $25  each,  or  one  hundred  times  as  much ; 
md  the  timber  on  fifty  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  town  plot  of  South  Caledonia, 
(wbich  belonged  to  him),  that  he  bought  for  $100,.  would  now  sell  readily  at  over 
|lO(M)00,  or  more  than  one  thousand  times  its  cost  at  the  time.  And  when  endeavour- 
ia;  to  impress  upon  our  own  manufacturers,  as  well  jis  those  of  Michigan,  the 
sienfices  they  were  making  of  both  their  timber  and  capital,  my  father  in  1880  drew 
iai  attention  to  the  financial  prudence  of  a  Michigan  lumberman,  who  it  will  be 
«en  made  more  money  out  of  timber  by  not  lumbering  than  by  lumbering,  when  he 
Mi4  *  I  have  watched  the  course  pursued  by  lumberers  of  both  the  United  States  and 
pB'uida,  and  it  has  been  reckless  in  the  extreme.  A  Mr.  David  Ward,  of  Michigan, 
■  tlie  only  one  among  them  who,  it  appears,  is  able  to  take  a  commonsense  view  of  the 
VKstion  of  supply  and  demand  While  others  have  been  slaughtering  away  their 
tftber  and  labouring  hard  to  get  rid  of  it,  as  if  of  no  value,  he  has  been  quietly  picking 
'pthe  most  valuable  lots,  and  has  now,  I  am  informed,  secured  in  Michigan,  Wis- 
ffasin  and  Minnesota  some  2,500,000,000  feet  board  measure,  and  this  he  has  been 
•fe  to  secure  at  a  comparatively  insignificant  outlay,  and  with  but  little  trouble  or 
to  himself.' 

.  I  may  say  that  if  Mr.  Ward's  estate  still  owns  this  large  amount  of  pine  timber 
n  would  be  able  to  buy  out  fully  one-half  of  the  manufacturers  of  Michigan,  for  it 
^old  be  worth  over  fifty  million  dollars,  a  sum  far  in  excess  of  all  the  profits  made  by 
"1  ^  Imnbermen  in  all  the  provinces  of  Canada  in  the  production  of  lumber  and 
^mber  for  export  during  the  last  century.  Indeed  I  have  heard  that  his  executors 
been  ofiered,  and  declined  the  offer  of  four  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
three  hundred  million  feet  of  this  Michigan  pine,  or  less  than  one-eighth  of  the 
quantity  stated,  being  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  dollars  per  thousand  feet  stumpage,  and 
*^ch  timber  would  be  worth  fully  fifty  per  cent  more  to-day. 

This  is  another  instance  where  more  money  was  made  by  not  lumbering  than  by 
^bering.   go  that  an  investigation  into  this  matter  would  show  that,  instead  of 
having  found  a  great  source  of  national  wealth  in  the  export  of  her  choicest 
Jjabei,  as  she  should  have  done,  and  doubtless  would  have  done,  if  lumbering  opera- 
tions had  been  prudently  conducted,  and  the  governments  had  not  been  actuated  by  a 
^Jiseleas  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  timber  in  .  advance  of  the  real  demands  of  the  trade, 
^  oontraiy  has  been  the  case,  and  her  export  timber  trade  has  resulted  simply  in  the 
^  Jo88  of  the  timber  exported,  a  recklessly  extravagant  waste  of  one  of  our  most 
liable  resources  that  would  have  been  worth  if  standing  in  our  forests  to-day  many 
if  not  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars. 
*^  was  a  knowledge  of  the  steadily  rising  price  of  timber  due  to  the  growing 
•^ity  that  drew  my  father's  attention  over  thirty  years  ago,  to  the  folly  of  sacrificing 
^  valuable  property  without  getting  adequate  returns,  and  caused  him  to  protest 
ofth^  ^hat  he  considered  to  be  the  imprudent  and  improvident  maladninistration 
heir  Crown  lands  by  the  governments  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  in  auctioning  off 
I  Jjj^^  in  advance  of  any  real  demands  from  the  trade,  and  consequently  getting 
I  r?^*^  prices  for  it,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  country  as  well  as  to  the  lumbermen, 
^^^^  in  fresh  operators  to  increase  the  overproduction  of  lumber  and  lessen  the 
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prioe  to  below  its  cost  of  production;  my  father's  contention  being  as  true  then  as  it 
is  now,  that  the  eastern  provinces  of  Canada  had  no  such  surplus  amount  of  good 
timber  that  they  could  afford  to  part  with  the  best  of  it  for  a  tithe  of  its  valuer  which 
is  now  generally  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  case. 

From  the  very  able  and  exceedingly  valuable  report  made  by  His  Honour  Sir 
Henri  Joly  de  Lotbini^re,  as  a  member  of  the  Dominion  Council  of  Agriculture,  to  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  in  1877,  it  would  appear  that  his  views,  while  not  so  strongly 
expressed,  were  very  much  in  accord  with  those  of  my  father  on  the  imprudence  of  the 
lumbermen,  and  the  necessity  for  the  government  taking  greater  care  of  the  forests. 
And  the  second  paragraph  of  his  report  refers  to  a  matter  of  almost  supreme  urgency, 
that  is  to  a  proper  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  forests,  wherein  he  says:  'Before 
entering  into  the  question  of  forestry,  or  the  management  of  forests  it  appears  logical 
to  inquire,  first,  into  their  present  state.'  And  this  is  to-day  the  most  important  ques- 
tion before  us  to  ascertain  as  near  as  possible  ''^e  present  state  of  our  forests," 
which  he  even  then,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  summed  up  in  his  conclusions  by  saying 
"that  it  is  very  far  from  satisfactory,  and  leaves  much  room  for  improvement,  we 
have  not  been  spending  th€i  income  or  annual  profit  of  our  forests,  but  the  forests 
themselves — not  the  interest  but  the  capital.' 

It  is  now  full  time  that  this  timber  supply  question  should  be  brought  directly  tn 
the  front,  for  I  know  the  Canadian  public  is  living  in  a  fool's  paradise  in  not  insisting 
in  the  strongest  i>ossible  terms  on  getting  some  knowledge  from  the  government  of  ^  tk 
present  state  of  the  forests,'  and  why  it  is,  if  we  now  want  the  most  ordinary  lumber 
for  house  building  or  other  uses,  that  with  which  we  are  all  acquainted — ^the  good  ol+ 
fashioned  whitepine,  unembellished  with  knots,  rots,  worm  holes,  gum  streaks,  sap 
stains  or  shakes,  we  are  asked  if  Douglas  fir  from  the  Pacific,  or  pitch  pine  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  some  kind  of  hardwood,  running  in  lengths  of  two  feet  and  up- 
wards, won't  answer  as  well? 

Our  Crown  land  officials  tell  us  that  we  have  thousands  of  millions  of  feet  of  good 
pine  timber  in  our  forests,  but  why  can  we  not  get  it  from  the  lumber  yards  to-day  at 
reasonable  prices?  My  nearest  neighbour,  who  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  builders 
and  lumber  dealers  in  Montreal,  who  should  know  where  to  get  good  lumber  cheap  if 
any  one  did,  told  me  last  year  when  he  started  to  build  his  house  that  he  had  to  get 
the  lumber  for  his  floors  and  the  shingles  for  his  roof  from  Vancouver,  and  brinp  it 
nearly  three  thousand  miles  by  rail.  Where  to?  To  the  city  of  Montreal;  at  tbe 
moutii  of  the  great  Ottawa  river,  which  drains  80,000  square  miles  of  our  best  pine 
timber  country,  and  that  the  lumber  for  his  doors  came — ^the  oak  from  Indiana  and 
cypress  from  Louisiana  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  so  that  it  would  appear  we  are  now 
in  our  eastern  cities  about  in  the  same  condition  as  Michigan,  that,  like  ourselves, 
boasted  only  a  few  years  ago  of  its  inexhaustible  forests  of  white  pine.  In  the  report 
of  the  Michigan  Forestry  Commission  for  the  year  1908-1904,  page  87,  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing :  '  Agriculture  far  more  thnn  supplies  the  needs  of  the  people,  and  it  is  now 
and  always  will  be  the  greatest  industry  of  the  state.  The  second  greatest,  the  wood 
working  industry,  but  a  few  years  ago  found  an  ample  supply  of  raw  material  and  its 
output  went  to  the  markets  of  the  Atlantic  and  to  the  plains  of  the  west  as  far  as  the 
gulf.  This  is  changed,  the  lumber  industry  has  largely  gone  from  t3ie  state ;  of  the 
large  capital  invested  in  this  industry  in  1890  only  about  one-half  was  so  invested 
in  1900,  and  instead  of  Michigan  being  one  of  the  greatest  export  states  of  lumber  in 
th »  worM,  we  are  to-day  importing  timber  and  lumber.  The -Seattle  cedar,  the  Cali- 
fornia redwood,  the  cypress  from  the  gulf,  the  pine  from  the  Carolinas  and  the  South 
Atlantic  are  filling  our  lumber  yards,  and  our  people  are  paying  every  year  large  sums 
of  money  for  a  necessity  which  in  our  state  we  should  never  have  to  import,  but 
should  be  able  to  export  for  centuries  to  come.  Our  people  in  paying  this  fine  for 
short-sightedness  and  careless  misuse  of  the  greatest  natural  resource  abeady  in  the 
state,  are  paying  out  not  only  for  the  material,  but  are  also  paying  for  the  shipments, 
partly  at  least,  over  the  two  prreat  mountain  systems  of  the  new  world,  and  in  all  cases 
for  long  distance  railway  transportation,  little  coming  less  than  1,000  miles,  and  a 
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Tery  large  amount  over  2,000  miles  distant.  The  wood  working  industry  of  our  towns, 
notably  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  which  has  added  so  much  to  the  building  up 
cf  some  tf  our  towns,  finds  no  longer  a  home  supply,  but  is  going  as  far  as  Arkansas 
ird  Tennessee  for  its  raw  material,  and  the  enterprising  manufacturer  is  exposed  to 
tie  severest  competition,  and  is  in  danger,  at  all  times,  of  being  ruined  by  the  com- 
petitor, who  is  located  at  the  source  of  these  supplies.  What  a  loss  this  is  to  the  state 
may  be  inferred  from  the  census  statistics  of  the  lumber  industry.  In  1890  this  in- 
ffistry  employed  129  millions  of  dollars,  in  1900  only  67  millions,  and  while  it  might 
be  held  that  this  decrease  meant  only  a  change  in  employment  it  is  generally  known 
tbt  this  is  not  the  case,  but  that  the  Michigan  limiberman  has  gone  south  and  west.' 

And  a  letter  I  have  just  received  from  a  dear  old  friend,  Mr.  George  W.  Hotchkiss, 
Chicago,  January  3,  1906,  a  gentleman  whose  name  is  held  in  the  highest  respect 
I?  all  who  have  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance,  and  one  of  the  best  known  timber 
land  and  lumber  statisticians  in  America,  who  in  his  true  genial  manner  notes  the 
tutored  condition  of  the  great  lumber  market  of  Chicago,  whose  annual  imports  equal 
ifcoiit  the  whole  sawn  lumber  product  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  which  he  says: 
'Iliave  lived  to  see  the  day  prophesied  by  both  yourself  and  me  when  the  forests  of  the 
Sorh-west  would  no  longer  ring  to  the  axe  of  the  lumbermen  cutting  what  to  us  com- 
the  only  lumber  of  which  notice  was  then  taken,  the  good  old  white  pine.  We 
•fre  miserable  "  denudiates  "  in  those  days — prophets  of  an  evil  "  which  would  never 
•Roe  even  to  our  children  " — ^but  which  has  now  come  to  the  great  grief  of  the  nation. 
tttJe  did  even  you  or  I  imagine  that  we  should  live  to  see  the  day  when  common 
Vber  would  be  graded  down  to  even  a  No.  6,  requiring  a  man  at  each  end  and  one 
oihe  middle  to  put  in  the  pile.  Times  are  not  as  they  used  to  be,  friend  Little."  Of 
fctwo  billion  feet  reaching  Chicago  in  1905,  the  largest  half  was  the  despised  hem- 
■4  with  maple,  beech,  sycamore,  elm,  southern  and  west  coast.  New  Mexico  and 
making  up  the  other  half,  with,  of  course  a  sprinkling  yet  of  gleanings  of  white 
•Ed  Norway  pine  picking  perhaps  two  to  five  per  cent  of  better  than  common.' 

Tnder  such  circumstances,  and  especially  when  aware  that  the  great  white  pine 
fc?ts  of  the  United  States,  which  had  hitherto  furnished  the  bulk  of  the  stock  to 
^'Pply  the  markets  of  the  northern,  eastern  and  middle  states  of  the  American  Union 

about  gone,  and  they  would  now  be  forced  to  look  to  Canada  for  supplies  of  this 
tt'ii'pensable  material,  one  would  naturally  have  thought  that  the  time  had  arrived 
exercise  a  little  wise  selfishness  and  to  withhold  our  timber  from  sale  until  we  got 
™i  compensation  for  one  of  the  most  necessary  and  generally  useful  of  nature's  pro- 
suctB  with  which  Providence  had  so  bountifully  supplied  us.  But,  instead  of  this,  we 
fafJ  those  entrusted  with  the  management  of  ojir  forests — the  most  valuable  product 
*ep^ja^e83 — wasting  it  with  a  craze  of  prodigality  that  is  simply  appalling,  timber  that 
*wild  cost  hundreds  of  dollars  an  acre  to  grow,  even  if  we  could  afford  to  wait  two  or 
^  hundred  years  for  its  maturity,  is  still  alienated  in  blocks  of  26  square  miles, 
^  16,000  acres  each,  for  comparatively  trifling  sums,  and  often  to  the  extent  of  millions 
^  acres  at  a  time.  Not  satisfied  with  having  already  sacrificed  the  best  of  our  pine 
Uid  other  commercial  timber  till  we  have  not  as  much  left  as  prudence  would  advise 
*e  should  keep  for  our  own  home  requirements,  our  Quebec  government,  having  dis- 
w^ered  a  plausible  excuse  therefore  in  the  pulpwood  trade,  would  seem  to  have  entered 
^to  a  contest  to  see  how  it  could  soonest  divest  the  province  of  its  spruce,  the  most 
'aluable  commercial  timber  now  remaining  in  excess  of  our  domestic  wants.  And 
^is  not  only  of  merchantable  sizes,  but  also  the  mere  saplings  down  to  7  inches  in 
j]»meter  on  the  stump,  that  should  be  left  to  become  the  timber  trees  of  the  future, 
jhns  outheroding  Herod  himself,  and  committing  national  suicide;  as  Sir  Henri 
'oly  de  Lotbin^  so  wisely  said :  'By  destroying  the  young  trees,  which  in  a  few 
^*ai8  would  replace  the  matured  wood  fit  for  logmaking  one  condemns  the  forest  to  a 
'P^^dy  death,  just  as  a  nation  would  be  swept  out  of  existence  if  every  child  was  done 
"^y  with  in  its  infancy.' 

And  here  I  may  say,  with  regard  to  this  destructive  policy  of  allowing  the  cutting 
"  pine  trees  as  low  as  12  inches  in  diameter  on  the  stump,  and  spruce  trees  of  even 
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less  diameters  it  would  be  hard  to  eonoeive  a  greater  waste.  These  small  trees  ehouk 
not  yet  be  classed  as  timber  trees  at  all,  as  they  are  mere  sapling  poles  of  compan 
tively  little  value,  being  composed  chiefly  of  knots,  sap  and  gum,  and  are  ocm^equentlj 
not  worth  more  in  the  foreign  market  than  the  diminutive  timber  of  Scandinavia  aiK 
other  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  Asia,  of  which  there  are  still  abundant  supplies  h 
many  years.  Their  early  life  in  the  woods  until  they  attain  these  diameters  ii 
most  frequently  simply  a  struggle  for  existence,  till  the  tops  and  branches  reach  tb 
light  and  air,  without  which,  like  human  beings  they  cannot  thrive;  and  it  is  tho 
that  their  rapid  and  valuable  growth  really  begins.  They  are  simply  the  stocks  01 
which  the  valuable  dear  wood  is  grown,  and  will,  in  a  few  yeazs,  if  allowed  to  gron 
add  from  ten  to  twenty  fold  to  their  stumpage  value.  And  now  that  clear  lumbe 
which  can  only  be  got  from  trees  of  large  girth  is  getting  very  scarce  and  is  likely  t 
increase  in  value  rapidly  for  the  future,  this  matter  should  receive  most  promp 
attention  from  the  government,  and  some  arrangements  should  at  once  be  made  wit! 
the  license  holders  to  fix  a  stumpage  diameter,  that  will  in  some  measure  tend  to  de 
crease  the  cutting  of  these  small  trees,  or  in  a  very  few  years  our  white  pine  lumbe 
and  timber  trade  will  be  at  an  end. 

Knowing  as  I  do  that  the  timber  question  is  by  all  odds  the  most  important  ques 
tion  of  the  day,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  the  true  state  of  our  forests  is  absolutdj 
necessary  to  a  proper  consideration  of  it,  I  trust  this  convention  will  respectfully  asi 
the  government  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  forests  of  the  country,  especially  oi 
the  white  pine,  red  pine  and  spruce,  so  as  to  ascertain  as  near  as  practicable  th 
amount  and  quality  of  these  timbers  now  remaining  south  of  the  water  shed  of  4l 
Laurentian  mountains,  designating  that  suitable  for  regular  size  deals,  lumber  au^ 
square  timber,  and  that  this  committee  should  consist  of  those  possessing  some  prse 
tical  knowledge  of  forestry  together  with  some  practical  lumbermen.  And  now  I  N 
leave  to  say  that  after  waiting  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  for  some  serioui 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  question  of  forestry,  it  was  with  ex 
treme  pleasure  as  well  as  with  very  great  relief  I  learned  from  Mr.  Stewart  that  Hii 
Excellency  Earl  Grey  was  not  only  pleased  to  act  as  patron  of  the  Canadian  Forestry 
ABSociation.  but  he  also  stated  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  do  anything  further  in  hi 
power  to  assist  the  work  of  this  association,  even  suggesting,  if  thought  desirable,  th 
holding  of  an  evening  meeting  at  Government  House ;  and  this  relief  was  raised  t 
actual  joy  when  this  direct  recognition  of  the  question  by  His  Excellency  was  followe 
by  the  announcement  comiiK?  from  Senator  Edwards  to  our  meeting  in  Quebec  thi 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  intended  to  issue  a  call  fo 
a  forestry  convention  to  be  held  in  Ottawa  under  the  auspices  of  the  Canadiai 
Forestry  Association,  for  I  then  felt  that  like  the  seed  of  the  good  old  white  pine,  i 
had  at  last  reached  mineral  soil,  and  would  at  once  take  root  and  grow  until  it  lik 
the  pine,  towering  above  all  the  trees  of  the  forest  commanded  imiversal  recognitiou 

THE  PULPWOOD  INDUSTRY. 

Herbert  M.  Price,  President,  Province  op  Quebec  Pulpwood  Assocution. 

The  subject  of  pulpwood  is  one  that  has  come  to  the  front  within  the  last  tei 
years  prominently  from  many  points  of  view  and  has  many  collateral  bearings  aw 
has,  I  believe,  been  instrumental  in  bringing  the  question  of  forestry  as  practica 
politics  before  the  public. 

DIMENSIONS  OF  WOOD  OUT. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  smaller  diameter  of  wood  has  been  cut  than  is  ii 
the  true  interests  of  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  to  accept  or  the  owner  of  private  landi 
01  limits  to  cut.  Some  twelve  years  since  the  diameter  shipx)ed  was  six  inches  and  up 
while  now  four  inches  and  up  is  accepted. 
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The  actual  quantity  of  wood  is  less  in  a  cord  of  four  inches  and  up  than  in  siz 
hehei  and  up,  but  competition  between  buyers  has  brought  about  this  lower  minimum, 
(would  be  much  in  the  interest  of  the  owner  of  timber  lands  to  make  only  five  inches 
id  up,  he  would  get  a  better  price  for  his  wood,  his  lands  would  not  be  so  depleted 
id  depreciated,  the  jobber  could  afford  to  make  it  at  a  less  price  and  the  paper  mill 
Rild  afford  to  pay  more  for  it. 


Practically  there  are  three  sorts  of  pulpwood :  spruce  (including  balsam  or  sapin), 
lemlock  and  i>oplar,  but  this  paper  will  deal  generally  with  spruce^  as  quantities  of 
erolock  and  x>oplar  are  so  small  and  do  not  materially  affect  the  question  now  under 
iisc'iision,  and  hemlock  is  cut  primarily  for  its  bark  and  not  for  pulpwood. 

Pulpwood  is  divided  into  rough  wood  (wood  with  the  bark  on),  peeled  wood,  hand- 


Bou£^  wood  is  made  generally  in  the  winter  in  whatever  lengths  are  most  con- 
leiient,  being  cut  down  to  four  feet  before  being  shipped  to  the  United  States  and 
BLerimes  to  two  feet.  If  trees  are  cut  after  winter  sets  in,  same  can  be  hand-peeled 
Id  iidrantage  the  following  spring,  as  the  sap  will  then  run. 

Peeled  wood  is  peeled  in  the  woods  in  June,  July  and  August,  and  mostly  cut  into 
in:-foot  len^rths  and  hauled  out  the  following  winter  or  driven  the  following  spring. 

Hand-peeled  wood  is  generally  peeled  with  a  drawknife  the  following  spring  and 
mmer,  after  being  made  rough  in  the  woods  and  after  being  either  hauled  out  or 
IriTsn.  The  later  in  the  summer  it  is  so  hand-peeled  the  harder  the  work  is. 

Bossed  wood  is  the  rough  wood  machine-peeled  by  a  barker  or  rosser.  The  loss 
^wad  in  this  case  is  greater  than  when  it  is  hand-shaved,  and  may  be  estimated  at 
^  20  to  90  per  cent,  according  to  the  size  and  quality  being  peeled  as,  naturally, 
he  smaller  the  diameter  of  the  wood  the  greater  the  waste  or  loss. 

Up  to  within  the  last  two  years  the  wood  barker  or  rosser  only  barked  sticks  of 
^  not  over  two  feet,  but  now  the  Moreau  barker  rossee  four  feet  sticks. 


The  number  of  pieces  in  a  cord  of  course  varies  greatly  according  to  the  size  of 
*  vood  cut,  but  from  actual  measurement  a  cord  averaging  41  inches  in  diameter 
kf^  174  pieces;  5}  inches,  1212  pieces;  6J  inches,  100  pieces,  and  7 A  inches,  82 
ieces,  showing  the  extra  labour  and  handling  in  cutting  small  wood. 

In  shipping  wood  by  rail  it  is  found  that  a  cord  of  wood  peeled  one  summer  and 
tpped  the  following  winter  or  spring  weighs  about  3,000  lbs.  while  unbarked  wood 
«B€s  near  3,800  lbs.  per  cord. 


In  speaking  of  values,  of  course^  points  of  shipment  and  favourable  rates  of  trans- 
irtation  by  rail  or  water  make  the  price,  but  I  am  taking  points  favourably  situated 
t  the  Quebec  district  as  a  basis.  The  values  of  spruce  pulpwood  have  gone  up  greatly 
Ding  the  paat  ten  years,  and  especially  within  the  last  five.  Rough  wood  that  sold 
t  $2.50  a  cord,  6  inches  and  up,  in  1892,  sold  in  1904  at  $4.60  for  4  inches  and  up,  but 
»  demand  for  this  wood  has  decreased,  the  mills  preferring  peeled  or  rossed,  as  they 
^  apparently  more  for  their  money. 

Peeled  wood  is  sold  from  $6  to  $6.50  a  cord  in  conjunction  with  hand  shaved. 

Hossed  wood  has  recently  come  into  great  demand,  no  doubt  the  mills  having  found 
^  to  their  advantage  to  use  it  at  the  price  they  paid,  say  $7  to  $7.26  per  cord  of  128 
ffe'c  feet  cut  into  two  feet  lengths,  four  feet  lengths  not  being  in  demand.  The  fires 
1903  in  the  Adirondacks  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  also  in  Canada, 
reed  owners  of  stumpage  so  affected  to  utilize  at  once  what  wood  was  fit  for  rossing. 
lis.  no  doubt,  brought  a  surplus  on  the  market. 
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Various  percentages  of  balsam  or  sapin  are  shipped  in  with  spruce  pulpwood 
Stumpage  on  private  lands  well  situated  has  practically  doubled  in  the  last  fi 

years  and,  consequently,  the  values  of  such  lands  have  risen  very  greatly.  Stumpa 

as  high  as  $10  an  acre  has  been  paid  on  favourable  lots.   Lands  that  5  or  6  years  a; 

had  greatly  depreciated  by  extensive  logging  operations  were  given  a  new  value  by  t 

market  demand  for  pulpwood. 

MEASUREMENT. 

In  the  Quebec  district  pulpwood  is  generally  bought  French  measure  and  shipp 
English  measure,  the  French  cord  being  8  feet  6  in.  x4  feet  3"x4  feet=141t  c\i\ 
feet,  against  English  cord  of  8  feet  x  4  feet  x  4  f eefe=128  cubic  feet.  The  short  w 
to  bring  one  measure  into  the  other  is  to  deduct  H  from  French  measure  or  add  ^ 
English  measure. 

DffiTANCES  TRANSPORTED. 

To  show  the  distances  transported  and  what  an  important  part  the  north  shore 
the  St.  Lawrence  river  plays  in  the  question  of  pulpwood,  it  may  be  mentioned  A 
the  Battle  Island  Paper  Co.,  of  Fulton  N.Y.,  situated  near  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontari 
draw  the  greater  portion  of  their  supply  from  part  of  the  Saguenay  river  at  Ha  E 
Bay  wholly  by  water,  a  distance  of  nearly  six  hundred  miles. 

Pulpwood  is  also  shipped  from  Escoumains,  some  distance  below  Tadousac. 

QUANTITIES  CONSUMED. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  United  States  consumes  yearly  about  2,600,000  cords  < 
pulpwood,  of  which  we  ship  them  about  25  per  cent 

During  the  past  year  the  Adirondacks  alone  produced  some  580,000  cords  of  pel 
wood,  equal  to  say  350,000,000  feet  B.  M.  This  cutting  is  practically  at  our  own  do-: 
and  tells  us  that  some  day  Canada  will  have  much  more  to  say  as  regards  the  suppl 
as  prices  of  stumpage  in  the  United  States  have  gone  to  very  high  figures. 

The  Department  of  Customs  at  Ottawa  inform  me  that  the  total  quantity  of  vA 
wood  exported  from  Canada  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1,  1904,  was  4T9ij 
cords.  These  figures,  in  conjunction  with  the  information  I  give,  go  to  demonstra 
that  the  United  States  looks  to  the  province  of  Quebec  for  a  very  large  proportion  • 
this  25  per  cent. 

There  were  259,231  cords  of  pulpwood  cut  on  Crown  Lands  in  the  province  | 
Quebec  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  of  which  70,676  cords  were  exported  fro 
Canada.  I  understand  from  the  department  that  the  amount  cut  for  year  endii 
J une  30,  1904,  was  very  similar  to  the  foregoing  year,  but  the  returns  are  not  yet  p«l 
lished.  Mr.  J.  E.  A.  Dubuc,  in  his  pamphlet  of  the  present  year  on  pulpwood.  stat^ 
that  from  720,000  to  760,000  cords  are  cut  yearly  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  of  whie 
300,000  are  converted  into  pulp  and  paper  for  local  consumption  and  export  Thel 
statements  show  the  large  proportion  of  pulpwood  that  is  cut  on  private  lands  in  tj 
province  of  Quebec.  The  estimated  amount  of  pulpwood  cut  on  Crown  Lands  in  t| 
province  of  Ontario  during  the  past  year  is  60,000  cords. 


UNSATISPACyrORY  MANNER  OP  BELLING  TO  THE  UNTTED  STATES. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  to  put  the  pulpwood  trade  on  a  satiafactoiy  basis  as  b| 
tween  the  seller  in  Canada  and  the  purchaser  in  the  United  States,  as  the  custom  i 
now  for  the  seller  in  Canada  to  take  mill  measurement,  or  final  measurement,  in  ^ 
United  States,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  wood  is  generally  sold  f .o.b.  car  or  boat  in  Ca^ 
ada.  The  Pulpwood  Association  has  discouraged  strongly  any  sales  made  delivers^ 
at  mill  in  the  United  States,  believing  that  debt  should  be  one  collectable  on  this  sw 
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f  the  line  and  that  the  United  States  mills  should  be  responsible  for  changes  in 
leight  and  also  for  any  duty  imposed  by  their  government,  the  Canadian  shipi)er 
»aiig  responsible  for  any  export  duty  imposed  by  Canada.  There  is  often  much  dif- 
ference in  measnrement  of  boats  and  cars  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  and 
ttxe  must  continue  as  long  as  the  present  system  exists. 

DUTY  ON  PULPWOOD. 

All  pulpwood  is  admitted  free  into  the  United  States  at  present,  but  about  two 
years  since  the  United  States  government  commenced  collecting  20  per  cent  duty  on 
WKed  woody  claiming  under  the  Dingley  tariff  that  it  was  a  manufactured  article. 
Tht:  payment  of  duty  was  protested  by  interested  parties  and  the  case  tried  before  the 
<je3?ral  Board  of  Appraisers  in  New  York  which  decided  that  rossed  pulpwood  was 
fce.  The  government  then  ceased  collecting  but  appealed  and  the  case  went  before 
4e  circuit  court  in  the  district  of  Vermont,  which  affirmed  the  decision. 

The  government  again  commenced  collecting  duty  on  rossed  wood  in  July,  1906, 
It  &}  per  cent  on  the  cord  valued  at  $7  or  $1.40  per  cord  and  immediately  afterwards 
bweied  the  valuation  to  $6.50,  or  $1.10  per  cord  and  ceased  collecting  on  November  6 
lot  in  consequence  of  the  decision  of  circuit  court  of  Vermont  in  October  last,  but 
bs  again  appealed  and  the  case  will  go  before  the  circuit  court  of  appeals.  The  strong 
pobabilities  are  that  the  government's  contention  will  be  set  aside.  The  government 
bs.  however,  not  yet  made  a  refund  of  duty  collected.  ^ 

PBOVINCE  OF  QUEBBO  PULPWOOD  ASSOCIATION. 

An  association  called  the  'Province  of  Quebec  Pulpwood  Association,'  of  which 
I  hare  the  honour  to  be  president,  was  formed  in  1902,  and  I  think  well  to  quote  from 
!ti  constitution  the  reasons  for  its  formation : — 

'  The  object  of  the  association  shall  be  to  promote  the  interests  and  conserve  the 
!i^t3  of  those  engaged  in  the  pulpwood  business  or  in  the  manufacture  and  prepara- 
ion  of  pulpwood,  to  hold  meetings  of  the  members  for  the  consideration  and  discus- 
wn  of  questions  affecting  those  interests  and,  by  union  and  co-operation,  to  build  up 
C'l  fc«ster  the  pulpwood  business. 

To  inaugurate  a  uniform  system  of  measuring  and  selling  pulpwood  to  Canadian 
md  American  pulp  and  paper  mills. 

To  assist  in  encouraging  shippers  to  export  only  a  good  class  of  pulpwood  so  as 
0  maintain  a  good  name  for  pulpwood  shipped  from  the  province  of  Quebec, 

To  encourage  the  strict  observance  of  contracts  between  producers  of  the  wood, 
iiippers  of  same  and  the  mills  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  who  consume  it. 

To  look  after  the  facilities  for  shipment  of  wood  given  by  railroads  and  water 
nnsportation  companies. 

To  foster  good-will  between  the  shipper  and  the  consimier  and  to  be  the  means  of 
^.oving  differences  between  them.' 

The  association  has,  I  believe,  done  and  is  doing  good  work  on  the  above  lines. 

EXPORT  DUTY. 

The  question  of  an  export  duty  being  imposed  by  Canada  on  pulpwood  has  been 
DQch  discussed,  but  I  feel  that  the  safest  course  and  the  wisest  one,  is  to  let  things  re- 
aain  as  they  are,  for  I  believe  this  policy  conduces  to  the  interests  of  the  many.  We 
annot  afford  to  lose  an  export  wood  trade  before  a  home  market  is  found.  This  coun- 
Tf%  resources  are  so  immense  in  pulpwood  that  we  can  afford  for  some  time  yet  to 
sxport  the  raw  material  and  until  we  are  able  to  find  capital  to  build  up  mills  to  ma»\u- 
•acture  and  export  the  product;  besides,  the  building  of  pulp  mills  in  Canada,  apart 
Tom  paper  mills,  is  not  particularly  encouraging  at  present. 
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When  we  consider  the  enormous  and  ahnost  unlimited  supplies  of  pulpwood  de 
rivable  from  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river  alone,  we  can  safely  feel  thil 
this  question  may  be  left  where  it  is  for  the  present.  New  supplies  are  constantlj 
coming  into  sight  and  I  may  mention  the  island  of  Anticosti  as  one  of  these  and  whid 
will  probably  prove  itself  to  be  a  shipper  of  pulpwood  and  pulp  on  a  large  scale  in  th< 
near  future.  The  country  between  Quebec  and  Hamilton  Inlet,  a  distance  of  ova 
760  miles  in  a  straight  line,  is  a  fair  reserve  for  the  future.  We  are  not  doing  poeterj 
ity  a  wrong  as  regards  this  question  of  an  export  duty  by  not  agitating  it  now 
Hon.  Mr.  Parent,  when  Premier  and  Minister  of  Crown  Lands  of  the  province  of  Que 
bee,  in  his  speech  on  the  pulpwood  question,  in  April,  1903,  stated  that  there  wen 
62,592  square  miles  of  Crown  Lands  under  license  and  100,000  square  miles  of  absolute 
forest  not  yet  under  license,  making  162,600  square  miles  of  Crown  timber  kndl 
amounting  to  104,000,000  acres.  Since  that  date  the  mileage  under  license  has  in 
creased  to  over  67,000  square  miles. 

Besides  the  above  there  were  some  20,000,000  acres  of  seigneuries  and  patented  lot^ 
the  large  proportion  by  far  being  timbered. 

The  immense  quantities  of  pulpwood  in  the  provinces  of  Ontario,  New  Bninsvid 
and  Nova  Scotia  supplement  those  of  the  province  of  Quebec. 

The  depreciation  in  value  of  timber  in  the  event  of  an  export  duty  would  be  verj 
considerable,  as  the  duty,  in  order  to  meet  the  views  of  its  advocates,  would  have  to  k 
made  heavy  enough  to  make  export  prohibitory.  It  would  also  stop  for  an  indefisto 
time  the  purchase  by  Americans  and  others  of  our  unsold  timber  lands  and  would  cen 
tainly  decrease  the  resources  of  the  provincial  governments  owning  same. 

Further  sales  of  government  timber  lands  could  not  be  nuide  to  advantage  and  i 
would  inflict  a  heavy  blow  on  all  spruce  limits  now  under  license,  except  those  owne 
by  pulp  and  paper  mills.  Thousands  of  square  miles  of  timber  lands  would  lie  ui 
worked  for  years  with  consequent  loss  in  settlement  and  population. 

The  question  of  retaliation  by  the  United  States  government  I  do  not  discuss,  hi 
it  is  a  factor  in  the  case  although  I  feel  strongly  that  we  must  draw  the  line  sonw 
where  as  regards  concessions.  A  policy  of  reciprocity,  if  obtainable,  would  be  prefc 
able  to  inaugurating  a  tariff  war. 

Pulpwood  has  been  the  means  of  saving  waste  in  the  woods  where  made  in  eoi 
nection  with  logging  operations. 

A  certain  portion,  and  by  no  means  a  small  one,  of  our  northern  spruce  producii 
country  cannot  be  developed  to  advantage  by  the  building  of  pulp  and  paper  niiUs,  bi 
the  pulpwood  on  same  can  be  shipx)ed  to  very  great  advantage. 

Every  settler  is  more  or  less  interested  in  the  pulpwood  trade  and  it  has  help 
largely  the  clearing  and  settling  of  land. 

The  greatness  of  our  water  powers  will  be  a  telling  factor  in  the  future  in  solvii 
this  question  of  export  duty. 


The  shipment  of  pulpwood  to  other  countries  than  the  United  States  is  to-di 
barred  by  transportation  charges,  as  Europe  is  supplied  to  a  great  extent  by  Scand 
navia  on  account  of  its  proximity. 


The  province  of  British  Columbia  has  now  no  law  in  force  regarding  timber  ci 
as  pulpwood,  as  they  rei)ealed  the  law  in  1901  which  charged  a  rental  of  not  more  thfl 
two  per  cent  per  acre  and  royalty  of  not  over  twenty-five  cents  per  cord. 

In  New  Brunswick,  if  pulpwood  is  cut  on  Crown  Lands,  it  is  subject  to  the  dw 
of  merchantable  lumber,  which  for  spruce  are  $1.25  per  thousand  superficial  feet  at 
no  log  to  be  cut  that  will  not  make  a  log  18  feet  long  x  10  inches  at  the  small  end- 
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The  province  of  Nova  Scotia  issues  twenty-year  leases  of  timber  lands  for  puli)- 
wod  purposes  at  $1  per  acre,  authorizing  the  lessee  to  cut  timber  of  not  less  than  five 
incbe  in  diameter.  They,  however,  issue  si>ecial  leases  in  case  of  erection  of  pulp 
lailiS,  etc. 

The  province  of  Quebec  charges  a  stumpage  of  66  cents  on  pulpwood  per  cord  of 
1^^  cubic  feet,  equal  to  600  feet  B.M.,  with  a  reduction  of  25  cents  i^sr  cord  on  timber 
nanufactured  into  pulp  or  paper  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  in  connection  with 
this  rebate  the  United  States  government  imposed  a  countervailing  duty  of  26  cents 
I  ton  of  2,240  lbs.  on  all  pulp  made  from  wood  cut  on  Crown  Lands  in  the  province  of 
Quebec  Pulp  made  in  Ontario  from  wood  cut  on  Crown  Lands  in  the  province  of 
Quebec  was  also  subject  to  this  countervailing  duty.  This  stumpage  of  66  cents  per 
cord  is  equal  to  91  cents  per  1,000  feet. 

The  government  of  the  province  of  Ontario  cover  the  cutting  of  pulpwood  to  a 
peat  extent  by  arrangement  between  the  province  and  parties  acquiring  areas,  each 
UMiividual  case  being  dealt  with  according  to  circumstances,  but  generally  the  dues, 
«  fixed  on  the  20th  March,  1900,  are  forty  cents  a  cord.  A  law  was  passed  on 
ittuaiy  13,  1900,  prohibiting  the  export  of  pulpwood  from  the  province  of  Ontario  in 
IS  !inmaniifactured  state.  The  lease  for  21  years  with  the  Rainy  Lake  Pulp  &  Paper 
Cc.  calls  for  40  cents  a  cord  for  spruce,  nothing  to  be  cut  under  six  inches. 


INCREASE  IN  PULPWOOD  TRADE. 

The  demand  for  pulpwood  must  increase  rapidly  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the 
Pr.  few  years,  as  the  number  of  articles  made  from  pulp  is  daily  increasing  and  the 

of  education  means  more  pulpwood  in  consequence  of  the  dei)endence  of  the 
piper  makers  on  the  article.   It  is  well  to  remember  that  what  is  disastrous  to  many 

is  generally  beneficial  to  pulpwood,  viz. :  War,  as  past  experience  has  shown 
^  ^ry  great  demand  for  paper  that  it  produces. 

^  The  uses  of  paper  are  also  becoming  manifold  and  so  the  circle  is  constantly  en- 
^^f^ing.  He  would  be  a  rash  man  who  would  undertake  to  limit  the  uses  paper  may 
^  put  to  in  the  not  distant  future. 

FOREST  FIRES. 

This  has  been  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Kobert  Bell,  but  I  think  that  the  penalties  should 
»  more  severe  where  fires  in  the  woods  are  started  by  settlers. 


SUGGESTIONS  TB  FUTURE  POLICY. 

Although  the  pulpwood  industry  is  regarded  as  inimical  to  forest  culture,  it  must 
Beritably  increase  year  by  year  and  it  is  with  this  trade  that  the  owners  of  timber 
*ads,  whether  government  or  individuals,  have  to  deal,  as  the  denudation  of  tho 
^Hjntry  will  be  affected  by  this  trade  in  a  greater  ratio  than  by  logging.  It  is  well 
bear  in  mind  how  much  owners  of  private  lands  are  interested  in  this  question  and 
bt  we  have  not  to  deal  with  governments  alone. 

The  inroads  pulpwood  will  make  on  our  timber  reserves  will  increase  in  an  un- 
tt>wn  ratio  and,  if  conducted  in  a  judicious  way,  will  tend  to  the  perpetuating  of  the 
f*'!**  in  the  same  way  the  judicious  logging  of  spruce  has  done.  Of  course,  much 
f  the  country  which  is  pulpwood-producing  is  not  a  desirable  logging  territory  and 
^naequently,  the  government  of  the  province  of  Quebec  permit  cutting  of  black 
pnice  7  inches  at  the  stump. 

The  reproductive  qualities  of  spruce  will  act  forcibly  as  a  saving  clause  against 
tDiihilation  of  our  spruce  forests,  and  this  alone,  in  my  opinion,  makes  the  forest 
ealth  of  the  province  of  Quebec  greater  than  that  of  our  sister  province  Ontario, 
Qd  of  a  far  more  enduring  character. 
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I  believe  the  interest  of  this  country  is  to  discourage  by  legislation,  or  othet- 
wise,  the  cutting  of  trees  for  pulpwood  under  7  inches  in  diameter  at  the  stump  ad 
the  shipping  of  pulpwood  under  6  inches  in  diameter. 

Increasing  value  of  stumpage  has  a  tendency  to  make  people  more  consenatiTe 
with  their  timber  lands,  as  it  pays  to  be  so  and  the  teachings  of  the  forestry  conven 
tions  and  associations  will  be  useless  if  they  do  not  coincide  with  what  the  state  an( 
the  individuals  forming  that  state  consider  to  be  their  interests. 

Pulpwood  affects  all  our  interests  directly  or  indirectly ;  it  makes  the  article  o 
paper  which  is  used  to  spread  the  gospel  this  convention  is  preaching. 

If  this  convention  is  the  forerunner  of  a  i)olicy,  as  regards  pulpwood,  produdn 
the  best  financial  results  with  a  minimum  of  destruction,  it  will  have  justified  i 
being. 


I  have  listened  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  to  the  last  paper  read  by  Mr.  ? 
on  the  pulpwood  industry,  and  I  must  say  that  if  the  views  he  has  laid  be 
you  as  being  the  views  of  the  Pulpwood  Association  of  Quebec  prevail,  the  expectil 
which  I  have  often  heard  expressed  that  Canada  will  be  the  greatest  pulp  and  paper 
ducing  country  in  the  world  will  never  be  realized.  The  methods  that  are  being  pursfl 
connection  with  the  woodpulp  industry  are  such  as  to  prevent  the  realization  of  our  I 
in  that  respect.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  personal  .experience  in  the  woodpulp  and] 
business,  and  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  introduce  personal  matters.  I  havft 
in  the  paper  industry  for  the  past  thirty  years.   When  I  began  I  sold  many  a  ^ 
paper  at  $200  a  ton.   From  that  time  forward  the  price  of  paper  gradually  dectfH 
I  never  bought  a  carload  of  paper  without  being  afraid  that  before  I  sold  it  I  fli 
buy  the  next  car  at  a  less  figure,  and  I  never  thought  of  making  a  contract  to  buyjl 
for  one  year,  as  I  knew  full  well  that  before  the  year  passed  the  price  would  be  lot 
That  went  on  for  26  years.   Paper  dropped  from  $200  a  ton  to  $40.   It  gradually 
clined  year  after  year.  If  there  are  any  gentlemen  in  the  paper  business  here  theyl 
understand  me  when  I  say  that  stopimd  five  years  ago.   The  price  of  pai)er  was  ll 
then  than  it  is  to-day.    The  manufacturer  of  pulp  tells  us  that  he  has  to  go  ftfl 
back  to  get  his  spruce.    The  spruce  limits  are  being  completely  swept  over.  Ef 
thing  is  being  cleared  off.   There  is  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Canadian  Fora 
Association  an  illustration  that  gives  you  a  very  good  idea  of  what  is  going  on  all  < 
Canada  in  connection  with  the  woodpulp  industry.    Certain  restrictions  should 
made.   No  owner  of  a  spruce  limit  should  be  allowed  to  cut  spruce  under  a  cer 
number  of  inches  in  diameter,  so  as  to  leave  sufficient  trees  for  reafforestation.  I 
^uts  off  to  a  certain  size  and  leaves  the  rest  before  the  owner  of  the  limit  compleiea 
first  cutting,  he  will  have  at  the  beginning  another  crop  and  so  he  can  go  on  f 
year  to  year.   This  is  a  commercial  question  that  we  are  all  interested  in.  Yon 
your  daily  paper  and  you  pay  a  cent  for  it.   If  news  print  goes  up  in  price  the 
lisher  of  the  daily  newspaper  must  either  charge  more  for  his  paper  or  he  must  eh 
the  advertiser  more  for  his  pdvertising.  He  has  to  get  it  back  some  way.   We  aVi 
a  daily  paper,  we  know  it  is  a  great  boon  to  us  and  we  want  to  be  able  to  buy  h: 
dozen  papers  a  day  to  inform  ourselves  on  public  questions.   I  think  tliis  assoc'ifl 
should  pass  a  strong  resolution  to  impress  upon  the  public  and  the  government 
importance  of  taking  stringent  action  to  have  the  laws  in  connection  with  the  s| 
pulp  industry  so  that  the  wanton  destruction  which  is  now  going  on  mar  be  ?t.'3 


Mr.  J.  F.  Ellis, 
Representing  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade, 
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I  had  occasion  four  years  ago,  in  company  with  a  prominent  paper  maker  of 
pinada,  to  visit  the  i>aper  and  pulp  mills  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  where  I  believe 
■ore  paper  is  made  than  in  the  whole  of  Canada,  not  excepting  news  print.  Wo 
wild  around  a  great  many  of  the  mills  immense  quantities  of  spruce  timber,  and  on 
■uiiy  leumed  that  the  whole  of  this  came  from  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
I  being  sent  to  Appleton  in  rafts  or  by  sailing  vessels.  They  preferred  it  to  come  in 
Vts,  as  the  action  of  the  water  loosened  the  bark,  so  that  it  was  very  easily  taken  oil. 
fc  explained  to  them  that  we  thought  it  would  be  better  to  have  this  wood  made  into 
it  and  paper  in  Canada,  and  would  recommend  to  the  Ontario  government,  a  heavy 
duty  on  all  such  raw  material.  This  created  quite  an  excitement  among  the 
■Bumera,  as  the  forests  of  Wisconsin  were  practically  denuded  of  spruce  wood, 
^ty-five  years  ago  that  state  was  in  about  the  same  position  in  this  regard  that 
iteada  is  to-day,  and  we  are  pursuing  about  the  same  course  that  they  have  done, 
fci  m  my  opinion  the  outcome  is  not  far  distant,  when  we  will  be  in  the  same  position 
it  they  are  now.  At  present  the  paper  industry  in  that  state  has  built  up  and  is 
liataining  such  places  as  Appleton,  De  Pere,  Menasha,  and  several  other  thriving 
•lis.  which  are  dependent  almost  entirely  on  the  paper  industry  and  kindred  manu- 
iK'jres  for  their  prosperous  condition.  Why  should  we  contribute  to  the  building 
I  &f  this  industi-y  in  a  foreign  country  ?  Would  it  not  be  far  better  for  us  to  con- 
*^  and  build  up  our  own  industries  by  manufacturing  the  raw  material  into  com- 
«rcal  shape. 

Terd.  Van  Bruyssel. 
After  the  stirring  address  by  Honourable  W.  C.  Edwards,  the  business-like  and 
*cise  statement  by  Mr,  H.  M.  Price,  the  alarmist  appeal  by  Mr.  Little,  and  the  en- 
lliteniiig  utterances  by  others  which  I  do  not  and  shall  not  forget,  there  is  necessarily 
'^on  of  feeling;  your  interest  is  waning,  and  the  hour  is  late. 

Discussion  being  opened  upon  the  papers  read,  I  beg  to  precede  my  few  remarks 
f  *  peiBonal  appeal  to  your  sympathetic  attention. 

I  have  resided  here  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  interests  of  my  own  country, 
bch  is  Belgium ;  when  such  mission  ended,  very  much  to  my  regret,  I  chose  to  re- 
in^ and  to  establish  my  residence  in  Canada,  because  I  love  the  broad  lines  of  your 
^ti^,  the  broad  minds  of  its  people,  its  bright  and  bracing  climate,  its  grand  forests. 

In  defence  of  these  forests,  I  have  lifted  a  feeeble  pen ;  but  sentimentality  has 
*  blinded  me  to  their  business  possibilities. 

Consequently,  I  went  to  my  native  land  and  there  secured  capital,  not,  as  many 
*loie,  for  exploiting  your  forests  and  exxx)rting  their  raw  products  acioss  the  south- 
^  holder;  but  to  manufacture  such  products  upon  the  spot,  by  converting  them  into 
^  and  paper  in  a  large  mill  erected  at  Shawinigan  Falls,  on  the  Saint  Maurice. 
^  hy  the  way,  is  a  site  which,  to  quote  a  favourite  expression  of  our  expressive 
•Dierican  friends,  is  second  tp  *  none  in  the  world '  for  the  exercise  of  such  industry. 

While  organizing  the  lumbering  branch  of  such  enterprise,  I  plead  guilty  to 

persuaded  the  Department  of  Crown  Lands  in  Quebec  to  alter  the  then  exist- 

m  regulations  relating  to  the  minimimi  size  determined  for  the  cutting  of  spruce 

^»  namely,  eleven  inches  in  diameter  for  aU  varieties.    The  limit  was  reduced  to 

6»en  inches  in  the  case  of  black  spruce,  because  the  latter  generally  grows  in  dense 

^da,  and  remains  small,  whereas  the  thinning  out  of  such  stands  may  favour  the 
7733-^ 
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growth  of  the  remaining  trees.  As  a  matter  af  fact,  black  spruce  seldom  seemi 
naturally  attain  a  large  size,  and  any  specimens  measuring  eleven  inches  wlii(] 
have  ever  found,  were  nearly  isolated.  Had  the  former  regulations  prevailed, 
were  they  in  force,  wide  tracts  of  country,  covered  with  dense  masses  of  black  spi 
would  be  without  value  commercially. 

So  much  in  response  to  indiscriminate  and  sweeping  criticisms  in  legard  to 
cutting  of  small  timber.  However,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  readily  distinguis] 
varieties  after  barking,  rossing,  or  driving  in  rough  waters,  a  careful  supervisio 
the  stump  is  necessary,  under  present  conditions,  to  avoid  abuses  through  the  desi 
ing  of  undersized  white  spruce  and  balsam  fir. 

From  the  past  proceedings  of  this  convention,  the  foreign  experts  who  have  g 
fied  us  with  their  presence  may  suppose  that  progress  in  forestry  is  more  marke 
Ontario  than  in  Quebec.  One  of  these  gentlemen  has  indeed  given  expression  to 
conclusion.  But  as  an  impartial  observer,  having  lived  in  both  provinces,  I  fa; 
see  any  material  difference.  The  system  of  fire  protection,  for  instance,  so  cle 
described  for  Ontario,  by  Mr.  Aubrey  White,  likewise  exists  in  Quebec,  where  the 
dency  is  to  cancel  the  fire-tax  for  government  protection,  providing  the  limit-hok 
most  interested  in  preserving  their  own  timber,  and  best  knowing  their  own  props 
with  its  vulnerable  or  exposed  portions,  will  also  use  men  of  their  own,  in  proper 
son,  for  the  prevention  of  fires,  or  fighting  them.  Under  such  circumstance 
remains  for  the  government  to  see,  by  maintaining  patrols,  and  otherwise,  tliat 
parties  concerned  are  not  neglectful  of  their  undertaking  to  guard  themselves, 
the  general  public,  against  forest  conflagrations. 

Again,  in  the  matter  of  reserves,  if  Ontario  has  its  Algonquin  Park,  Quel^eo 
its  Laurentides  Park.  The  policy  of  enlarging  the  area  of  reserves  exists  in  both 
vinces,  but  Ontario  has  already  adopted  the  better  system  of  creating  them  k 
enactment,  whereas  in  Quebec  they  only  exist  by  virtue  of  an  order  in  council.  I 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Honourable  A.  Turgeon  intends  to  take  any  complemet 
measures  necessary  for  protecting  the  head  waters  and  banks  of  rivers  in  Crown  1j 
these  measures  being  in  such  form  that  they  may  not  hereafter  be  repealed  by  a : 
stroke  of  the  pen. 

Anothor  step  in  the  right  direction  is  announced  by  the  Honourable  Jean  Pre 
who  inclines  to  direct  Quebec  colonization  as  much  as  i)0ssible  towards  well  ch 
areas,  whore  all  available  resources  can  be  concentrated  in  the  form  of  road-,  bri 
and  other  undertakings  for  the  settlers,  they  no  longer  being  allowed  to  scatter  hi 
cast  over  the  province.  Should  political  pressure  interfere  with  the  execution  of 
programme,  the  assistance  of  an  independent  committee,  appointed  as  magist^ 
are,  and  acting  in  the  same  spirit,  may  be  useful  for  discriminating  between  1 
suitable  and  lands  unsuitable  for  agriculture. 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that,  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  himself  anj 
Dominion  officials  have  carefully  pointed  out,  the  provincial  electorate,  repre?ent'^ 
the  provincial  ministers  of  Crown  lands,  holds  over  much  the  greater  proportio 
Canadian  forests  an  undisputed  sway.  Thereupon  hinges  a  proposal  which  I  be 
refer  for  kind  consideration  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  namely: — 

That  from  this  highly  interested  and  receptive  body,  an  active  committe»1 
selected  to  report  upon  each  main  feature  of  the  forestry  problem; 
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That  adequate  representation  be  given  upon  this  committee  to  the  provincial 
authorities  in  whom  is  vested  the  utilization  and  preservation  of  the  national  domain; 

That  the  reports  obtained,  embodying  resolutions  which  will  then  be  the  result  of 
practical  compromise,  be  submitted  in  print  to  the  public,  or  preferably  to  another 
gathering  like  the  present,  or,  if  this  be  impossible,  to  the  Canadian  Forestry  Associa- 
tion. 

BANQUET. 

Thursday  Evening,  11th  January. 

A  banquet  was  held  at  the  Russell  House,  which  was  attended  by  over  two  hundred 
guests.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  presided,  having  on  his  right  His  Excellency  the  Gover- 
nor General,  and  on  his  left  Col.  J.  G.  Foster,  United  States  Consul.  Japan  was 
rrpresented  by  Hon.  T.  Nosse,  Consul  General. 

The  company,  at  the  Chairman's  invitation,  drank  His  Excellency's  health.  Earl 
Grey  responded  in  the  shortest  speech  on  record.  In  one  sentence  he  said  the  conven- 
tion had  been  a  great  success,  and  he  hoped  it  would  result  in  all  that  Sir  Wilfrid  ex- 
r-wted  of  it. 

^The  Forest  Interests  of  Canada'  received  hearty  recognition,  and  replies  were 
tade  by  Hon.  W.  C.  Edwards  and  Hon.  F.  J.  Sweeney. 

'The  Allied  Interests '  brought  to  their  feet  Messrs.  B.  E.  Walker  and  J.  D.  Allen, 
of  Toronto.  Mr.  Walker  said  there  was  very  little  use  in  complaining  about  the  fact 
that  people  in  order  to  earn  a  living  had  sacrificed  the  natural  resources  of  Canada  in 
^  past  The  question  was,  what  of  the  future  ?  His  opinion  was  that  there  was 
always  sufficient  intelligence  and  public  spirit  in  Canada  to  cope  with  problems  as 
tliej  arose.  Look,  for  example,  at  what  had  been  done  to  develop  our  dairy  interests, 
although  the  original  efforts  of  the^Govemment  in  that  direction  excited  some  ridicule 
and  derision.  Our  people  were  equally  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  cereal  interests, 
and  the  question  of  transportation  was  on  everybody's  lips.  The  great  fishery  and  for- 
est interests  of  Canada  should  receive  the  same  consideration  and  treatment  as  had 
^  dairy  and  cereal  industries.  Mr.  Walker  closed  with  a  prediction  that  richly  en- 
dowed as  Canada  was  with  fisheries,  timber,  coal  and  water  powers,  she  was  destined 
to  he  the  great  industrial  storehouse  of  the  world. 

Hr.  Allen,  in  an  eloquent  speech,  said  the  lumber  industry  had  been  one  of  the 
great  animating  foroes  which  had  placed  Canada  in  the  foreground.  He  eulogized  Sir 
Wilfrid  for  initiating  the  convention,  and  said  he  had  done  a  great  work  which  would 
^  far-reaching  in  good  results. 

The  toast  of  *  Our  Guests '  was  proposed  in  graceful  terms  by  Sir  Wilfrid,  who 
said  that  Mr.  Pinchot,  Dr.  Femow  and  Dr.  Schenck  could  not  realize  the  pleasure 
presence  gave.  Anything  which  would  improve  the  happy  relations  between  their 
<»ttntry  and  Canada  would  always  be  welcome,  '  We  do  not  believe/  said  Sir  Wilfrid, 
*that  patriotism  is  founded  on  hatred.  We  love  our  own  country — we  love  it  best  of 
all— but  we  love  other  countries  also.  The  first  place  in  our  hearts  is  undoubtedly  for 
Canada.   The  ne3rt  place  is  for  Great  Britain,  our  motherland — (applause) — but  I 
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know  that  I  speak  the  feeling  of  every  Canadian  heart  when  I  say  that  in  the  same 
heart  is  deep  affection  for  the  American  republic.  (Loud  applause.)  Our  relations  at 
this  moment,  I  am  sure,  are  happy  and  cordial.  True  it  is  that  sometimes  we  have 
some  little  bickerings,  but  that  happens  among  the  best  .of  families.  (Applause  and 
laughter.)  It  does  not  alter  our  friendship.  Whenever  we  have  little  differences  with 
our  neighbours  we  take  a  leaf  out  of  their  book.  We  do  the  best  we  can  for  our  own 
country,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  they  do  the  best  they  can  for  their  own.  (Laughter 
and  applause.)  Whether  we  win  or  whether  we  lose,  our  good  relations  will  not  be 
affected.  It  is  the  part  of  good  neighbours  that  we  should  give  and  take  in  these 
matters,  and,  for  my  part,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  relations  will  always 
improve  not  only  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  but  between  Canada,  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  race  has  been  separated  by  events  to  which  I 
need  not  allude,  but  I  do  not  despair  that  in  the  course  of  time  a  reunion  may  take 
place,  which  would  place  these  three  nations  at  the  head  of  himian  civilization.* 


Mr.  Pinchot,  in  the  course  of  a  happy  response,  said  that,  although  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  had  been  separated  for  a  time,  yet  the  day  was  coming  when 
inevitably  as  the  rising  of  the  sun  the  parts  which  had  drifted  a  little  away  from  eack 
other  would  bridge  the  gap,  and  once  more  make  a  solid  whole,  which  would  stand  fci 
righteousness,  the  civilization  and  the  peace  of  the  world.  (Cheers.)  *  To  you,  Sir 
Wilfrid,'  continued  the  speaker,  'whose  great  work  it  has  been  to  bring  the  EngliaB 
and  French  together,  so  that  the  strain  can  be  united  in  one  individual,  I  want  to 
bring  our  respect  and  consideration,  and  to  say  that  your  name  is  known  on  the  other 
side  as  a  real  friend  of  the  United  States.'  (Applause.) 

Witty  responses  were  also  made  by  Dr.  Femow,  of  Cornell  University,  and  Dr. 
Schenck,  of  Biltmore,  N.C. 

Mr.  J.  F.  MacKay,  business  manager  of  The^Glohe,  replied  to  the  toast  of  'The 
Press.'  He  said  the  Press  Association,  which  he  represented,  were  proud  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  allied  with  the  Forestry  Association. 


I  have  been  instructed  by  Mr.  Hays,  the  second  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Grand  Trunk  Kailway  Company,  to  prepare  a  short  paper  dealing  specinllt 
with  railway  ties,  and,  generallv.  with  other  timber  requirements  on  the  Grand  Tnmk 
Railway  system,  to  be  read  at  the  Forestry  Convention  which  is  to  meet,  in  Ottawa, 
early  in  January  next,  at  which,  under  the  fourth  division  of  the  notice  callinir  the 
meetiDg,  will  be  dis  cussed  the  question  of  *  The  Relation  of  our  Forests  to  Kailwav?- 


(Cheers.) 


MOEIHNO  SESSION. 


Friday,  12th  January. 


THE  TIMBER  SUPPLY  OF  THE  RAILWAYS. 


JOSEPH  HOBSON,  OHIEF  ENQINBER,  GRAND  TRUNK  RAILWAY. 
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Railway  companies  being  among  the  largest  consumers  of  timber,  are  greatly  in- 
i^rested  in  ascertaining  whether,  with  conservative  treatment,  the  accessible  sources 
of  supply  are  practically  unlimited,  if  drawn  upon  or  worked  under  well-considered 
and  rigidly  enforced  regulations;  or  are  likely  to  be  exhausted  within  a  opmparatively 
Khort  time. 

Of  the  timber  resources  of  the  Dominion,  as  a  whole,  I  am  not  qualified  to  speak 
with  confidence,  as  I  am  practically  unacquainted  with  the  territory  lying  north  of 
Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  and  also  with  the  undeveloped  districts  in  Quebec  and 
the  western  territories;  but  so  far  as  a  large  part  of  the  Dominion  is  concerned,  I 
Bbould  not  suppose  that,  for  a  long  time  yet,  there  is  any  serious  danger  of  a  tie 
famine,  as  new  lines  are  opening  up  large  areas  which  will  furnish  tie  material,  al- 
th  'Ogh  probably  at  considerably  higher  prices,  (by  reason  of  local  haul,  &c.),  than  are 
Ecw  being  paid  for  it.  I,  however,  repeat  that  I  speak  with  some  hesitation  on  this 
point,  on  account  of  defective  information  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  timber  reserves 
tliroQghont  tlie  Dominion. 

Further,  antiseptic  treatment  of  timber  will  ultimately  have  to  be  adopted  on  a 
kige  scale,  to  minimize  consumption  by  giving  longer  life  to  the  ties,  and  by  making 
possible  to  bring  into  service  several  kinds  of  timber,  which,  in  their  natural  state, 
tfe  not  looked  upon  very  favourably  by  railway  officers :  among  these  are  maple, 
birch,  hemlock,  tamarack,  black  ash,  red  oak  and  some  of  the  inferior  kinds 
«^pine.  These  woods  are,  however,  all  sufiSciently  porous,  when  properly  seasoned 
« otherwise  treated  for  the  removal  of  the  natural  sap,  to  be  easily  penetrated  or 
*^ated  by  antiseptic  preparations.  Of  course,  all  timber  ought  to  be  properly 
*23oned  or  dessicated  before  being  chemically  treated. 

I  have  intentionally  omitted  cedar  from  the  above  list,  because  this  wood  scarcely 
^^^i^i^Ks  antiseptic  treatment  for  the  prevention  of  decay;  although  possibly  it  might 
1*  worth  while  to  creosote  it,  far  the  purpose  of  giving  it  greater  hardness  and  capa- 

to  resist  cutting  or  abrasion  under  the  raiL 

On  the  Great  Western  Bailway  of  Canada,  with  a  main  track  mileage  of  1,458 
^1  and  a  side  track  mileage  of  307i  miles  (now  incorporated  with  the  Grand  Trunk 
**2way  system),  we  began  using  imtreated  cedar  ties  in  1878,  with  eminently  satis- 
'ittory  results.  Prior  to  that  time  we  had  used,  for  our  main  tracks,  white  oak,  red 
^  hemlock,  tamarack  and  occasionally  chestnut  and  black  ash.  The  number  of 
^Ktnnt  ties  was,  however,  small  as  the  timber  was,  rather  scarce;  it  was  also  soft 
^  liable  to  split  unless  cut  out  of  large  trees.  As  to  red  oak  and  blacJc  ash,  they, 
^  a  considerable  extent,  had  gone  out  of  service,  as  their  life  was  short  and  their 
wHaTiour  in  a  derailment  decidedly  unsatisfactory — in  fact,  they  had  scarcely  a  re- 
aming feature. 

Cedar  ties  were  occasionally  used  to  a  small  extent  in  sidings,  but  scarcely  at  all 
Qthe  main  tracks,  as,  among  many  railway  officers,  there  was  a  strong  objection  to 
and  a  very  decided  aversion  to  them  existed  among  the  more  conservative  in- 
'P^rs  and  roadmasters,  simply  becaus3  the  latter  had  never  used  cedar  ties,  and 
^  therefore,  no  practical  knowledge  of  them. 

So  far  as  comparative  immunity  from  decay  is  concerned,  cedar  is  the  best  Cana- 
*^  timber  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of.  Almost  the  only  objection  to  it  is,  that 
inay  perhaps  not  be  quite  hard  enough  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  an  ideal 
^ilway  tie;  but  experience  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  it  is  quite  strong  enough 

all  demands  made  upon  it  in  the  way  of  carrying  trains  safely  and  maintaining 

rails  in  gauge. 

lender  a  heavy  traffic  and  the  largest  class  of  rolling  stock,  the  rail  will,  of  course, 
P«^i3ally  cut  into  the  tie;  and  when  a  train  leaves  the  rails,  many  of  the  ties  will 
probably  be  broken. 

In  the  eighteen  (18)  years  between  1878  and  1896,  cedar  gave  the  most  satisfac- 
^  wsiilts,  and  materially  reduced  the  cost  of  track  maintenance. 

As  to  the  objection  that  the  rails  may  cut  into  cedar  ties;  I  consider  it^ carries, 
little  weight,  as  this  defect  can  be  remedied  by  the  use  of  tfeg|^e9kJ>fil0^le 
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perience  has  shown  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  cedar  is 'less  cut  into  by  the  rails, 
even  without  tie  plates,  owing  to  its  greater  immunity  from  decay,  than  white  oak, 
the  life  of  which  is  not  nearly  so  long  as  that  of  cedar,  and  into  which  the  rails  cut 
after  a  few  y^ars  service. 

Cedar  ties  with  tie  plates  make  a  very  strong  track,  the  cost  of  which  would  be 
less  than  treated  white  oak;  and  on  curves  it  could  be  used  with  quite  as  much  safety, 
because  the  tendency  of  the  train  to  spread  the  track  or  widen  the  gauge,  by  forcing 
out  the  outer  rail  would  be  resisted  by  both  the  inside  and  outside  spikes  securing  it 
to  the  ties.  As  a  matter  of  professional  interest  I  have  read  a  great  deal  bearing  upon 
this  question,  in  railway  and  engineering  papers  and  reports.  I  have  also  closet' 
watched,  as  opportunity  i)ermitted,  the  action  of  the  rails  upon  ties  unprovided  witli 
plates,  and  the  conclusion  I  came  to  long  ago  was,  that  the  cutting  of  the  tie  under 
the  rail  was  really  a  wearing  away  or  erosion  of  the  fibre — not  a  simple  compression 
of  it,  due  to  the  softness  of  the  wood. 

The  mechanical  disintegration  of  the  fibre  is  occasioned  by  the  practically  almost 
imx)erceptible  horizontal  movements  of  the  rails  owing  to  their  undulations  under 
passing  trains.  This  grinding  or  rasping  action  is,  of  course,  intensified  by  sanl 
getting  in  between  the  tie  and  the  base  of  the  rail  when  the  latter  rises  immediatelr 
in  front  and  in  rear  of  passing  loads.  This  is  the  opinion,  I  believe,  _generally  held 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  cutting  of  the  tie,  by  those  who  have  carefully  studied  the 
matter  and  have  written  upon  it. 

In  my  opinion,  the  greatest  objection  to  cedar  ties  is  that  they  are  likely  to  be 
broken  in  the  event  of  a  derailment.  Acting,  however,  on  the  principle  of  choosin? 
the  lesser  of  two  evils,  I  consider  that  a  practically  imperishable  wood,  so  far  as  decay 
is  concerned,  is  better  than  a  material  that  develops  more  or  less  weakness,  which 
may  lead  to  accidents,  after  but  very  few  years  of  service. 

On  the  old  Great  Western  Railway,  now  part  of  the  Grand  Trunk  system,  cedar 
ties  were  used  on  tangents  to  a  very  large  extent,  the  white  oak  ties  being  used  chiefly 
on  curves  and  in  switch  loads. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  employment  of  cedar  largely  reduced  track  main- 
tenance charges,  the  annual  tie  consumption  having  been  reduced  to  about  one-haK 
of  what  it  was  before  they  were  brought  into  use ;  and  in  no  instance  during  the  mar.v 
years  they  have  been  in  service  has  there  been,  to  my  knowledge,  a  derailment  directly 
chargeable  to  them.  Their  average  life  was  nearly  fifteen  (16)  years,  which  was  un- 
questionably a  good  record  for  untreated  material. 

As  cedar  ties  do  not  fail  from  decay,  but,  principally,  in  consequence  of  the  rails 
cutting  into  them,  our  branch  lines  were,  ultimately,  almost  entirely  equipped  witb 
cedar,  white  oak  ties  being  used  only  on  the  more  important  switch  leads.  On  these 
portions  also  of  the  division,  such  as  the  main  line  and  on  the  Toronto  and  Samia 
districts,  over  which  the  heavy  and  fast  passenger  trains  were  run,  the  tangents  'r 
straight  portions  of  the  track  were  largely  laid  with  cedar  ties,  the  white  oak  heina 
used  chiefly  on  the  curves. 

For  a  long  time  the  Great  Western  Division  stood  almost  alone  in  the  use  "^i 
cedar  ties  for  main  tracks;  but  large  quantities  of  these  ties  are  now  in  use  on  raan,^ 
important  American  railways. 

Practically  none  of  the  cedar  ties  now  used  on  the  Grand  Tnmk  Railway  syjtenJ 
are  obtained  in  the  territory  through  which  the  line  actually  passes.  About  50  x^t 
cent  of  the  total  quantity  used  is  delivered  at  Chaudiere  Junction,  about  eight  miles 
from  Quebec;  about  40  per  cent  at  Wiarton,  on  the  Georgian  Bay;  and  the  remaini 
ing  10  per  cent  is  picked  up  at  various  points  on  the  system. 

Cedar  ties  for  the  Grand  Trunk  lines  west  of  the  Detroit  and  St.  Clair  riTewi 
are  delivered  at  Bay  City. 

For  the  current  year,  1906,  out  of  1,200,000  cedar  ties  bought,  only  about  150.00< 
were  obtained  outside  of  Canada. 

Oak  ties  used  in  Canada,  are  nearly  all  obtained  in  Kentaysky,  Tennessee  ant 
Arkansas.  Digitized  by  dOOgle 
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Owing  to  the  diminishing  sources  of  supplies  of  tie  material,  there  is  an  increas- 
ag  necessity  for  its  preservative  treatment.  This  is  certainly  recognized  in  the  United 
^Utea,  where  in  1894  only  950,000  ties  had  been  antiseptically  treated,  while  ten 
ears  later  (1904)  the  number  had  increased  to  13,7Y5,000.   I  think  I  am  correct,  but 
cfinnot  speak  with  absolute  certainty,  when  I  say  that  the  process  most  generally  in 
owing  to  its  low  cost,  is  the  zinc-chloride  or  Burnettizing ;  but  so  far  as  good 
^^iiXs  go,  this  is  certainly  not  the  best,  as  zinc-chloride,  being  soluble  in  water, 
Swrds  moisture  and  therefore  leaches  out  more  or  less,  according  to  the  conditions  to 
icch  it  is  exposed.   Outside  of  interest  on  value  of  plant,  taxes  and  maintenance,  it 
Slid  to  cost  only  about  eleven  cents  (11  cents)  per  tie;  but  owing  to  want  of  uni- 
icniiy  in  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  done,  the  cost  varies  considerably. 
me  who  have  used  zinc-chloride  put  it  as  high  as  twenty  cents. 

The  cost  of  creosoting  ties  on  English  railways  is  from  about  twenty-five  to 
&rtj  (25  to  30)  cents,  and  the  life  of  the  tie  is  thereby  increased  to  about  sixteen 
H)  years.  On  the  most  important  French  railways,  sixty  jwDunds  (60  pounds)  of 
Itmte  are  injected  into  a  tie — the  size  of  which  I  am  unable  to  give — the  result,  it 
Haid,  being  that  a  life  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  (25  to  30)  years  is  obtained, 
keeh  ties  treated  in  this  way  are  claimed  to  last  twenty-seven  (27)  years  under  the 
IBviest  European  traffic.  In  Germany,  a  life  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  (15  to  18) 
Iteeured  for  beech  and  pine  ties.  On  the  European  railways,  where  expensive  creo- 
Ifefag-  work  is  carried  on,  the  rails  are  generally  secured  to  the  ties  by  lag  screws, 
fr^d  of  by  spikes,  whereby  a  minimum  of  injury  is  done  to  the  ties. 

Tnade  creosote  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  very  best  material  in  use  at  present 
••?The  impregnation  of  ties,  as  it  is  rich  in  carbolic  acid,  napthaline,  &c. 

In  considering  the  life  of  creosoted  ties,  it  is  important  to  determine  whether  the 
*  is  worn  by  the  abrasion  of  the  rails,  or  has  to  be  renewed  in  consequence  of  decay, 
scund  tie  may  be  worn  out  by  the  mechanical  action  of  the  rail,  but  this,  of  course, 
^3  be  obviated  by  the  use  of  tie  plates. 

Having  had  no  practical  exi)erience  in  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  timber,  I  can- 
't speak  from  my  own  knowledge  as  the  cost  of  the  process.  One  eminent  Ameri- 
^  authority  puts  the  cost  of  the  zinc-creosote  process,  in  America,  at  twenty-two 
-)  cents  per  tie,  and  states  that  ties  treated  in  his  way  have  had  a  life  of  from 
teen  to  eighteen  (15  to  18)  years  in  Germany,  where  they  have  been  thoroughly 
ftei.  He  adds  that  ties  of  the  same  class  were  treated  in  England  with  thirty 
/Dnds  (30  pounds)  of  creosote  at  a  cost  of  forty  (40)  cents;  and  that  in  America 
s  cost  of  eighteen  pounds  (18  pounds)  of  creosote  per  tie  is  thirty  (30)  cents. 

The  qaantiti^  of  timber  of  various  kinds  required  for  the  maintenance  of  a  rail- 
ly  are  necessarily  large.    On  the  Grand  Trunk  system,  for  instance,  during  the 
ren  years  between  1898  and  1894 — both  years  included — the  average  annual  number 
ties  used  was  2,102,653,  or  say  63,000,000  feet  B.M.    In  addition  to  this,  was  the 
aterial  used  for  bridges,  station  buildings,  cars,  &c.,  &c.  I  can  only  give  the  amount 
this  for  the  year  1904,  during  which,  I  understand,  there  was  nothing  abnormal  in 
aracter  or  extent  of  the  works  in  progress. 
The  figures  are  as  follows : — 


Oak  

Pitch  pine. 

Fir  

White  pine 
Red  pine. . 
Spruce. .  . . 
Hemlock. . 
Cedar..  .. 


Feet  B.M. 
2,161,000 
8,819,000 
105,000 
9,234,000 
2,737,000 
1,407,000 
3,494,000 
2,889,000 
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The  gross  total  of  the  annual  consumption  of  timber  on  the  Grand  Trunk  sysu 
may  therefore  be  called,  in  round  figures,  ninety-five  million  (96,000,000)  feet 

The  very  large  consumption  of  timber  for  railway  ties,  fence  posts,  telegra 
poles,  bridge  construction,  cars,  &c.,  has  long  been  a  subject  for  the  serious  consid 
ation  of  railway  companies. 

The  importance  of  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  ties  is  emphasized  by  the  statemei 
in  the  two  immediately  preceding  paragraphs,  from  which  it  appears  that  practica 
two-thirds  of  the  timber  consumption  on  an  important  railway,  such  as  the  Gra: 
Trunk,  are  for  ties. 

With  regard  to  the  cost  of  ties :  I  find  in  looking  over  the  records  of  the  c 
Great  Western  Railway,  which,  as  already  stated,  is  now  part  of  the  Grand  Tnt 
system,  that  the  cost  of  white  oak  ties  was,  in  1896,  practically  the  same  as  it  is  nc 
while  that  of  first-class  cedar  was  from  three  to  seven  cents  less.  ' 

Steel  and  masonry  of  various  descriptions — including  concrete  on  a  large  scale 
are  now  taking  the  place  of  timber  in  the  construction  of  bridges  and  buildings  of  i 
kinds ;  and  steel  ties  have  already  been  used  to  such  an  extent  as  to  demonstrate  thi 
under  certain  conditions,  they  can  be  substituted  for  wood  with  a  fair  degree  of  s\i 
cess.  It  will,  however,  probably  be  conceded  that,  at  the  present  time,  the  best  meai 
of  guarding  against  a  tie  famine  will  be  found  in  the  thorough  antiseptic  treatme: 
of  wooden  ties.  There  are,  apparently,  also  fairly  good  reasons  for  believing  that  «t« 
ties,  under  certain  conditions,  can  be  used  with  advantage. 

THE  RAILROAD  AND  THE  FOREST. 

MB.  L.  O.  ARMSTRONG. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Colonization  Agent. 

The  reading  of  papers  is  very  disconcerting  to  me.  As  colonization  agent  I  a 
much  more  accustomed  to  the  stump.  This  diffidence  is  increased  by  the  fact  tin 
during  the  last  two  days  I  have  heard  so  many  denunciations  of  the  railways  in  puM 
and  in  private  that  I  have  almost  come  to  believe,  that  personaUy  I  must  be  a  '  chi 
among  sinners,'  and  I  have  at  times  longed  for  a  penitent  bench  or  a  confessional  th; 
I  might  g2t  rid  of  the  burden  of  my  sins  against  the  forest.  I  will  confess  them  op^r 
and  thus  get  relief.  Appearances  are  against  me.  I  acknowledge  that  I  am  a  descent 
ant  of  Johnny  Armstrong,  by  some  called  marauder  and  cattle  thief,  and  *  blood 
teU.' 

For  over  thirty  years  I  have  been  colonizing  the  forest  lands  of  Quebec,  Ontari 
and  British  Columbia,  as  well  as  the  prairie.  I  am  thus  self -convicted;  but  I  ai 
afraid  that  Father  Burke  will  not  give  me  absolution,  because  I  am  not  sincerely  n 
pentant — I  offer  pleas  in  extenuation.        -  ' 

1.  I  sinned  through  heredity.  My  forefathers  wjere  Loyalists;  they  were  innte 
to  leave  their  comfortable  homes  in  New  York  in  1783  by  a  certain  general  calle 
Coorge  Washington  backed  by  3,000,000  settlers  (look  out  for  the  settlers)  and  thei 
Preneh  allies.  It  wns  an  unreasonable  action  on  their  part,  but  my  people  evider.t: 
found  it  advisable  to  submit.  These  ancestors  of  mine  (always  on  the  losing  si'^f 
exchanged  the  roast  beef,  pork  pies  and  ale  of  the  good  old  colonial  days  of  New  Eng 
land  for  a  very  imcertain  supply  of  grain  raised  in  the  woods  sixty  miles  northeast 
Montreal,  which  grain  was  pounde'l  in  a  hole  hollowed  out  of  a  log  with  a  bijr  hfi^i 
wood  pestle.  For  feast  days  a  supply  of  it  was  carried  on  man-back  thirty  mile?  t' 
the  mill  and  back  again.  I  have  long  sinco  learned  to  be  thankful  to  General  Wash} 
ington  for  his  action ;  had  it  been  otherwise  I  might  have  been  one  of  those  unlwpj^^ 
plutocrats  who  have  to  walk  with  bare  foot  in  the  grass  to  get  an  appetite  for  b^e^^x^ 
fast.   It  is  conceivable  that  these  ancestors  of  mine  loved  big  clearings  and  that  evei^ 
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tree  was  an  enemy;  and  that  I  inherited  some  of  this  feeling,  therefore,  I  sinned  by 
heredity. 

2. 1  sinned  from  necessity,  because  of  an  excess  of  boyish  patriotism  that  led  me 
to  colonize  over  thirty  years  ago  first  as  an  amateur,  and  necessity  has  kept  me  at 
ever  since  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway. 
As  I  look  back  upon  it  all  I  confess  to  a  measure  of  sincere  regret  at  the  thought 
of  the  quantities  of  fine  timber  that  I  have,  even  if  very  indirectly  and  unavoidably 
been  the  cause  of  destroying.    I  say  unavoidably,  because  when  I  began  this  work 
it  was  most  undeniably  the  duty  of  every  Canadian  to  try  to  stem  the  exodus  of  his 
cuimtiymen  to  the  United  States.    There  was  little  knowledge  abroad  about  the 
Xorth-west,  and  that  knowledge  was  to  the  effect  that  the  soil  stayed  frozen  there  all 
the  year  around.   There  was  no  Forestry  Association  in  those  days,  and  consequently 
to  enlightened  public  opinion.  The  North-west  opened  up,  however,  and  I  went  there 
in  the  early  days.  It  was  a  long  round  about  journey  through  the  United  States  across 
I  m  jch  treeless  plain  to  our  own  treeless  plains.   More  than  once  I  have  ridden  thirty 
1  ttules  and  more  before  I  oould  get  a  drop  of  water  to  drink.   The  forest  *  reason  why ' 
came  to  me  there  and  then  and  I  became  a  lover  of  the  forest;  it  was  a  sudden  but 
!  lasting  conversion. 

1  admit  the  wastefulness  of  some  settlers;  of  many  settlers  perhaps,  but  not  of 
all;  and  I  ask  the  lumbermen  to  admit  that  there  have  been  hemi-demi-semi  occas- 
sionally  found  some  lumbermen  who  sometimes  broke  the  ten  commandments.  We 
luve  a  hot  controversy  going  on  between  the  lumbermen  and  the  settler.  T  know  a 
!»d  deal  about  it  and  I  think  I  can  be  impartial  in  my  judgment  about  it,  because, 
if  as  colonization  agent  my  sympathies  might  be  strong  for  the  settler,  as  fish  and 
fiaae  man  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  I  am  naturally  a  strong  protector  of 
f  rest  and  stream  and  I  know  the  lumbermen  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  patrons 
of  the  railway  and  generally  a  very  good  fellow. 

Let  us  then  look  impartially  at  that  northern  country,  bearing  in  mind  the  needs 
of  both  lumbermen  and  settlers. 

Between  the  Eed  river  of  the  north  and  Labrador,  I  should  judge  that  60  per  cent 
of  the  forest  land  is  good  for  agriculture.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  remainder  is  grow- 
^  timber.  The  remaining  ten  per  cent  is  bare  rock  and  water.  Of  the  50  per  cent 
of  good  land  a  portion  is  growing  such  good  timber  that  it  should  not  be  thrown  open 
for  settlement.  There  will  still  be  good  land  enough  left  for  colonization.  The  lum- 
l^nnan  is  apt  to  classify  all  settlers  that  colonize  near  his  limits  as  timber  wolves. 
The  settlers  give  the  '  retort  courteous,'  calling  him  a  bigprer  wolf.  My  experience  is 
thit  the  human  nature  of  both  is  of  quite  the  average  Canadian  brand ;  and  that  is  a 
brand  that  upon  the  whole  is  very  wholesome.  I  think  the  fault  is  now,  and  almost 
always  has  been,  with  our  laws.  No  government  ever  seems  to  find  time  or  to  take 
toe  trouble  to  insi)ect  the  land  and  to  put  the  settler  where  he  should  be  and  keep  him 
fere.  The  railroad  is  very  much  interested  in  this  question  because  it  needs  both  the 
lumlerman  and  the  settler  for  profitable  traffic,  and  as  94  per  cent  of  the  revenue  of 
the  railway  is  snent  in  the  country,  the  railway's  need  is  the  country's  need.  The 
8rtt]«  r  we  will  always  have  with  us,  let  us  by  the  courageous  enforcement  of  just  lawg 
nake  him  a  loyal  and  contented  settler. 

About  1875  I  remember  putting  a  large  number  of  settlers  on  forest  land  where 
fe  soil  was  good,  but  where  every  farm  had  low  lying  land  arrowing  small  cedar  and 
*amarac,  with  a  few  trees  fit  for  ties,  I  urged  upon  the  settlers  that  they  should  make 
the  lnrj?e  trees  into  ties  and  wait  a  few  years  when  there  would  be,  holped  bv  the 
^hinnin^  out,  another  and  better  crop,  and  that  by  leaving  seed  trees  the  crop  would 
he  an  annual  one.  I  told  them  that  thev  ought  to  bum  the  tree  tors  and  dead  timber; 
tnt  all  in  vain,  and  many  times  has  this  exnerience  been  repeated.  Thev  cut  every- 
*hinfr.  slashed  and  burnt,  and  now  some  of  them  have  to  ero  miles  for  firewood,  and  a 
considerable  pan  of  their  too  big  slashings  and  bumincrs  are  growing  up  in  birch  and 
Pot>Ut  brush,  which  will  have  to  be  cleared  again.    These  men  are  growine  old  now. 

They  do  not  want  to  leave  home  for  distant  winter  work  in  shanties,  and  they  ara 
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compelled  to  stay  at  home  where  their  horses  and  they  themselves  are  eating  their 
heads  off  for  want  of  winter  work.  The  evil  does  not  end  there,  because  their  waste- 
ful lumbering  and  careless  burning  has  destroyed  the  timber  on  miles  and  miles  of 
the  government  land  surrounding  them.  The  governments  have  been  remiss.  They 
should  have  educated  those  people,  and  as  there  is  still  fortunately  much  forest  to 
save,  they  should  begin  that  education  now.  It  should  be  a  plain  education.  It  should 
be  given  viva  voce  by  qualified  men  in  the  back  woods  school-house  by  the  teachers  in 
that  school-house ;  it  should  be  published  in  country  papers,  and  not  only  in  blue  books 
and  regulations  that  are  not  read  by  those  who  chiefly  need  the  knowledge  which  they 
are  intended  to  spread. 

Another  asset  which  the  people  should  be  taught  to  save  is  that  of  the  fish  and 
game,  but  that  is  a  story  for  Rod  and  Gun. 

A  few  years  ago  I  conceived  the  idea  that  a  map  of  Canada  would  be  interesting, 
which  would  show  our  forest  area  and  the  habitat  of  the  fauna,  the  big  and  small  game 
and  fish  of  the  country.  '3,000  miles  of  Forest  Stretching  from  Ocean  to  Ocean' 
was  one  of  the  legends  on  this  map.  The  map  not  only  proved  a  useful  advertisement 
in  making  known  the  attractions  of  the  country  for  sportsmen,  but  it  also  brought  a 
surprising  number  of  inquiries  for  timber  from  all  over  the  United  States,  and  quite 
a  few  from  other  countries.  From  those  inquiries  I  learned  two  things.  First,  that 
they  came  from  portions  of  the  United  States  that  I  had  thought  phenomenally  rich 
in  timber,  and  especially  in  tie  and  pulpwood  timber.  Secondly,  I  learned  that  I  had 
given  a  wrong  impression,  viz:  That  the  map  led  many  to  believe  that  Canada  had 
about  3,000  miles  long  of  solid  and  heavily  timbered  lands,  which  is,  of  course,  a  wrong 
impression.  There  are  gaps  of  water,  rock  and  meadow,  muskeg  and  bijrger  and  ever 
bigger  gaps  made  by  fire.  I  merely  wanted  to  show  sportsmen  by  means  of  that  map  that 
we  had  forest  enough  to  protect  the  game.  We  have  that  much  forest,  and  it  is  a 
forest  that  will  furnish  cover  to  game,  that  will  conserve  our  water  supply,  that  is 
very  valuable  and  that  can  be  made  much  more  so,  but  it  is  not  all  an  area  of  every- 
where equally  visible  timber.  This  was  brought  home  to  me  vividly  when  our  general 
tie  agent  asked  me  how  much  of  the  forest  mentioned  on  the  map  was  good  for  ties. 
It  took  an  effort,  quite  a  search,  indeed,  through  map  and  memory,  to  locate  good  tie 
tracts,  and  the  result  of  the  search  was  to  convince  us  that  it  would  soon  be  necessary 
to  grow  ties;  and  the  thought  came  to  me  that  the  government  might  work  in  unison 
with  the  railways  in  this  work. 

It  will  not  pay  to  plant  trees  on  good  land,  but  it  may  pay  to  protect  and  cultivate 
the  second  growth  on  rough  land  unfit  for  cultivation  near  the  various  railways.  Some 
little  seeding  of  trees  might  also  be  done  under  favourable  conditions.  Even  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions  the  railway  companies  would  prefer  to  leave  it  to  the 
state  or  to  private  enterprise  rather  than  undertake  it  themselves,  but  the  difficulty  is 
that  it  should  and  must  be  done  now.  It  is  the  question  of  the  day,  and  one  that  will 
not  down. 

I  feel  that  the  protection  of  the  forests,  and  in  many  localities  re-forestation, 
imperatively  necessary  and  at  once. 

I  will  give  you  a  resume  of  the  quantity  of  timber  used  annually  by  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  Railway  alone,  which  will,  I  think,  convince  the  reading  and  thinkinp 
public  of  the  fact  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  various  governments  should  have 
qualified  officers,  first-class  reliable  men,  as  forest  protectors  and  sylviculturists.  Their 
positions  should  be  x)ermanent,  and  independent  Of  party  jwlitics  with  their  exigen- 
cies. 

The  need  of  this  is  exemplified  and  brought  home  to  us  in  a  hundred  ways.  This 
annual  consumption,  for  instance,  which  is  for  maintenance  alone  (not  for  construc- 
tion of  new  lines),  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  company,  which  will  soon  be 
only  one  among  several  transcontinental  lines,  is  an  argument  to  the  point  which  he 
"^0  runs  may  read. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  figures  which  are  in  some  respects  sadly  eloquent.  Fitst 
uld  speak  of  the  quantity  required  for  western  lin^^,  jj^l'^j  i/^^gh^jjfcj^^^^^'^' 
western  end  of  Lake  Superior,  to  the  Pacific  coast,  viz. : —  O 
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Ties :— ^,500,000,  of  which  60  per  cent  are  obtained  east  of  Winnipeg,  28  per  cent 
cn  the  Crow's  Xest  Branch,  and  22  per  cent  at  Gk)lden  B.C.,  and  west  thereof,  includ- 
icg  the  Kootenay  district.  From  Winnipeg  to  Fort  William  the  ties  average  75  per 
cent  jack-pine  and  25  per  cent  tamarac ;  on  the  Crow's  Nest  branch  we  use  10  per  cent 
jack-pine,  57  per  cent  tamarac  and  33  per  cent  fir,  and  at  Golden  and  west,  including 
ibe  Kootenay  district,  the  percentages  are  as  follows :  Jack-pine,  2  per  cent ;  cedar,  4 
JCT  cent;  tamarac,  14  per  cent,  and  fir  80  per  cent. 

The  annual  requirements  of  track  ties  for  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  lines  easf 
of  Fort  William  are  about  one  and  one-half  million  ties.  Deliveries  made  in  1905, 
iTPwired  52  per  cent  cedar,  28  per  cent  hemlock,  7  "per  cent  tamarac  and  13  per  cent 
j^k-pine. 

The  supply  for  lines  east  of  Megantic  was  cut  entirely  in  New  Brunswick 
a>i  the  majority  of  these  ties  had  to  be  driven  upwards  of  fifty  miles  before  starting 
on  their  long  rail  haul.  This  timber  was  95  per  cent  cedar,  the  balance  being  hemlock. 

For  the  eastern  division  from  !^fegantic  to  Quebec,  and  west  to  Smith's  Falls  and 
Chalk  River,  the  percentages  of  timber  were  cedar,  63  per  cent ;  hemlock,  28  per  cent ; 
toiarac,  8  per  cent;  jack  pine  1  per  cent.  The  source  of  supply  of  these  ties  is  from 
tJitms  tributary  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  rivers  and  they  have  to  be  driven 
kcndreds  of  miles. 

For  the  Ontario  division  from  Smith's  Falls  to  Windsor  and  Owen  Sound,  the 
ventages  were  cedar,  55  per  cent;  hemlock,  43  per  cent;  tamarac,  2  per  cent; 
ibined  mainly  from  the  Manitoulin  island  and  Georgian  Bay  points,  and  they  are 
fr^lhted  by  boat  across  the  upx)er  lakes.    For  the  Lake  Superior  division  from  Chalk 
firer  to  the  Soo  and  Port  Ardiur,  the  percentages  were  cedar,  4  per  cent ;  hemlock,  20 
percent;  tamarac,  18  per  cent;  jack-pine,  58  per  cent.   These  ties  also  have  to  be  pro- 
from  territory  miles  back  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  line  and  are  driven 
^  stream,  the  timber  country  adjacent  to  the  railway  being  exhausted  for  ties. 
Summary  of  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  requirements  for  the  whole  system: — 
5,000,000  track  ties,  140,000,000  feet,  B.M. ;  Switch  ties,  3,250,000  feet  B.M. ;  Piling 
«ad  cribbing,  420,000  lin.  feet;  80,000  telegraph  poles  (cedar);  250,000  fence  posts 
(cedar). 

Of  switch  ties,  75  per  cent  used  east  of  Fort  William  were  of  white  oak  procured 
ffwn  the  United  States,  the  balance  was  tamarac  and  hemlock.   West  of  Fort  William 
timber  used  was  tamarac  and  fir. 

Besides  this  material,  which  is  handled  by  the  general  tie  agent,  we  use  25,000,000 
'f  British  Columbia  fir  alone,  and  altogether  about  75,000,000  feet  B.M.,  of  red  and 
^kite  pine  and  spruce  for  the  building  of  cars,  tanks,  stations,  bridges,  &c. 

I  may  say  that  the  jack-pine  and  tamarac  of  the  height  of  land  in  the  east  is 
laider  and  much  better  than  the  jack-pine  of  the  Rockies  or  that  of  more  southern 
rtitades  in  the  east.  On  the  height  of  land  jack-pine  proved  to  be  the  best  timber 
ivailable  after  the  tamarac  supply  was  killed  by  an  insect,  consequently,  it  will  be 
een  jack-pine  is  our  chief  tie  timber  between  Winnipeg  and  Fort  William,  and  from 
iie  enormous  annual  consumption  it  is  gradually  diminishing.  In  the  mountains 
fest  of  Golden  and  the  coast  the  quantity  of  jack-pine  supplied  is  very  small. 

While  white  cedar  is  used  to  a  very  small  extent  large  quantities  can  be  had  in 
nany  parts  of  Canada,  and  the  adoption  of  tie  plates  will  no  doubt  make  the  use  of 
^  timber  more  universal,  because  it  is  that  one  of  our  timbers  which  withstands 
|ficay  longest  and  it  is  only  the  soft  nature  of  the  wood  which  makes  it  unsuitable  for 
i«8,  unless  tie  plates  are  used. 

There  are  great  quantities  of  spruce  timber  available,  which,  when  it  has  been 
lemonstrated  that  it  can  be  creosoted  economically  should  make  good  trpck  ties.  The 
seating  of  all  ties  will  be  necessary  in  the  not  far  off  future.  Australian  ties  may 
^^t  of  the  evil  day.  It  is  claimed  for  them  that  they  have  a  life  of  twenty-eight  to 
■^rty  years,  but  it  has  to  be  shown  that  they  will  last  that  length  of  time^in  our 
•Kmate,  where  frost  cradcs  some  kinds  of  timber  and  rendeiB  it  alma^tiBfleJ^fejOOQle 
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Tree  planting  can  be  done  on  tlie  plains  for  ties,  but  it  would  be  a  very  expensive 
crop  to  harvest.   This  may  be  joint  work  for  the  government  and  railways. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  forest  destruction.  East  and  west  fire  is 
the  greatest  enemy  of  the  forest.  We  have  at  last  begun  to  fight  the  enemy  with  some 
show  of  success.  We  have  not,  however,  invoked  the  aid  of  tiie  natural  fire  guardian 
to  the  extent  that  we  should.   We  have  not  enlisted  the  services  of  the  Indian. 

Let  ufl  make  him  feel  that  we  are  not  robbing  him  entirely  of  the  forest.  One  of 
the  worst  fires  that  Ontario  has  ever  seen  was  lighted  by  an  Indian  who  wanted  to 
keep  the  white  man  out  of  his  hunting  grounds.  We  can  still  enable  him  to  livp  by| 
the  forest,  and  that  for  ever.  Until  spoiled  by  contact  with  the  white  man  the  Indian 
is  an  exceedingly  careful  man  about  fires — a  ready  made  fire  guardian.  Here  is  our 
opportunity  to  do  him  justice  for  past  injuries. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  glance  at  our  country  from  east  to  west.  In  New  Brunswidt 
there  are  areas  that  have  been  wastefully  cut  over  and  criminally  well  prepared  for 
fire;  the  fire  hrs  come  in  soue  places  rei)eatedly,  making  of  what  was  once  a  more  or  I 
less  well  forested  area  a  desert  of  stone,  gravel,  sand,  fir3-weed  and  valueless  bushes, 
which  can  be  improved  economically  only  by  the  government,  be  it  federal,  provincial 
or  municipal  There  are  other  areas  of  a  more  hopeful  nature,  where  the  fires  have 
not  been  so  disastrous ;  in  those  places  ten  to  twenty-five  years  of  care  and  cultivation 
might  earn  a  small  compensation  for  moneys  invested.  There  are  areas  again  wha«  j 
the  results  might  pay  6  per  cent  on  capital  invested.  I  cannot  see  anything  more  than  I 
this  for  the  investor  in  the  venture.  It  must,  however,  be  done;  New  Brunsvick 
already  has  its  barren  lands ;  their  area  must  not  be  increased. 

What  is  true  of  New  Brunswick  is  true  of  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec,  Ontario  and 
British  Columbia. 

Let  us,  as  an  association,  take  courage  from  the  fact  that  everybody  will  soon  be 
on  our  side.  I  was  delighted  last  night  to  hear  of  the  position  to  be  taken  by  the  press 
in  promoting  the  education  of  the  people  in  forestry. 

We  would  ask  all  the  newspapers  of  the  land  to  make  extracts  from  association  re- 
ports showing  the  importance: — 

1.  Of  leaving  seed  trees. 

2.  Of  utilizing  all  the  tree  and  burning  the  brush  carefully  to  stop  the  breeding 
of  insect  pests  and  fire. 

3.  Of  improving  a  forest  by  thinning  it. 

4.  Of  avoiding  the  clearing  of  steep-hill  lands  and  stony  lands,  which  should 
never  be  cleared. 

6.  Of  knowing  how  a  clearing  fire  should  be  made. 

6.  Of  knowing  how  to  plant  the  trees  or  seeds,  and  how  long  they  wiU  have  to  wait 
before  thoy  benefit  thereby,  which  is  not  as  long  a  time  in  Canada  as  many  imagine. 

We  think  the  forest  alongside  of  railways  should  receive  the  first  attention  be- 
cause the  most  valuable  object  lessons  that  forestry  has  to  teach  will  be  learnt  there 
by  a  greater  number  of  people  than  elsewhere;  because  there  railways  during  (•'in- 
struction, and  lumbermen,  and  settlers,  and  campers  and  lightning  have  caused  fires 
and  made  the  country  too  often  a  blackened  waste  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  and  its 
reputation  suffers  unjustly  while  this  unsightliness  lasts. 

I  would  be  pleased,  indeed,  if  this  little  paper  were  in  the  slightest  measure  re- 
sponsible for  inunediate  action  in  this  direction.   I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

THE  PULP  AND  PAPER  INDUSTRY  OF  CANADA. 

BY  E.  B.  BICGAR^  EDITOR  rULP  AND  PAPER  MAGAZIN1S. 

Three  years  ago  Canada  entered   on  the  second  century  of  its  career  as  a  pulp 
and  paper  manufacturing  country.   For  the  pioneer  mill,  as  well  aa  for  the  develo;)- 
ment  of  recent  mills  operating  under  the  most  modem  conditions,  this  country 
indebted  to  enterprising  citizens  of  the  United  States.   dl^ek^ii^OibB^iill^  '^^ 
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1S03  at  St.  Andrew's  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  a  company  of  men  from  the  United 
States,  with  James  Brown  at  their  head,  having  obtained  a  thirty  year's  lease  from 
the  seigneur  of  the  district.  In  this  same  year  the  Fourdrinier  machine  which  was  to 
reroiutionize  paper  making  was  introduced  into  England.  The  St.  Andrew's  mill, 
vhich  waa  a  small  one,  found  its  market  in  Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  was  operated 
cntil  1334,  when  a  freshet  carried  away  the  dam,  and  the  seigneur  objected  to  its 
reocmstructioii. 

A  newspaper  proprietor,  A  H.  Holland  of  the  Halifax  Recorder,  built  the  second 
ciil  near  Bedford  Basin,  N.8.,  about  1819,  and  the  first  mill  in  upper  Canadia  came 
icto  existence  in  the  following  year  at  Ancaster.  The  last  named  mill  soon  disappeared, 
but  public  attention  was  now  directed  to  the  subject,  and  as  the  result  of  a  bonus 
vSered  in  1826  by  the  government  of  Upper  Canada  to  the  first  paper  mill  that  should 
•be  started  two  contestants  ran  a  race  in  building.  The  contest  was  so  dose  that  the 
Tmner  vnas  only  able  to  secure  his  prize  by  starting  his  mill  on  a  Sunday.  By  1842, 
.tapper  Canada  had  fourteen  small  paper  mills.  The  census  of  1851  showed  that 
^pper  and  Lower  Canada  had  five  mills  each,  the  returns  of  1861  adding  one  mill  to 
l«>wer  Canada.  The  census  of  1871  gave  12  mills  to  Ontario  and  7  to  Quebec,  and 
Be  each  to  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  these  21  mills  employing  760  hands, 
be  census  of  1881  recorded  36  pax>er  mills,  and  5  pulp  mills,  and  that  of  1891,  31 
pper  milla  and  24  pulp  mills. 

It  was  in  the  decade  1880-90  that  the  era  of  the  pulp  and  paper  manufacturing 
from  wood  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  Canada.  In  1886  the  writer  took  some  sam- 
lies  of  pulp  and  paper  made  by  the  Canada  Paper  Company  to  the  Colonial  and 
wEan  Exhibition  in  London,  and  though  the  suggestion  that  Canada  could  supply 
to  British  paper  mills  was  not  then  regarded  seriously,  actual  shipments  began 
Merdy  afterwards  in  quantity,  and  when  wood  pulp  first  figured  separately  in  the 
¥t^^  and  navigation  returns  in  1890,  the  value  of  the  shipments  had  reached  $168,180. 
I  The  development  of  pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  from  1888  to  1906  is  shown 
fte  following  figures  compiled  from  the  various  editions  of  the  Canadian  Textile 
tef  Paper  Trades  Directory: — 
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SUMMARY- PULP  MILM. 


Year. 

d 

Capacity  in  tons 
per  24  hours.  | 

Remarkfi. 

1888  

34 

37 
39 
56 

154 
312 
1,145 
2,470 

Or  at  300  days  to  the  year  741,000  tons  pc 
annum. 

1892  

1905  

SUMMARY-PAPER  MILLS. 

1888   

40 
38 

33 
38 

173 
209 
328 
854 

[At  330  days  to  the  year  281,820  tons  per  anna 
I    or  nearly  a  million  tons  a  year  of  pulp  and 

1892  

1905   

None. —The  total  capacity  of  milla  producing  chemical  pulp  by  the  sulphite  process  was  himt  '<P 
tons  per  day  in  1899,  and  the  same  in  1905,  so  that  the  increase  of  the  last  six  years  has  been  whollji 
mechanical  or  ground  wood  pulp. 


It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  capacity  of  the  Canadian  pulp  mills  has  mor 
than  doubled,  and  the  capacity  of  the  paper  mills  increased*  still  more  in  the  last  £^ 
years.  Besides  the  mills  in  actual  existence  at  the  close  of  1905,  there  are  nov  i 
couree  of  erection  six  pulp  mills  with  a  total  daily  capacity  of  about  630  toss,  an 
eight  paper  mills  with  a  total  daily  capacity  of  375  tons.  These  do  not  include  tb 
names  of  the  companies  who  have  projected,  but  have  not  yet  actually  started 

These  mills  manufacture  all  grades  of  wood  pulp,  and  most  varieties  of  pap^ 
ranging  from  common  wood  board,  straw  board,  and  building  papers^  to 
book,  writing,  bond,  ledger  and  coated  papers.  They  not  only  supply  the  bulk  of  tl 
home  market  in  certain  lines,  but  of  recent  years  the  paper  miUs  as  well  as  the  puJ 
mills  have  developed  an  export  trade.  In  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  exports 
Canadian  wall  papers  to  the  amount  of  248,674  rolls  valued  at  $23,053,  and  otb< 
papers  to  the  value  of  $1,768,020,  while  pulp  to  the  total  value  of  $3,399,158  was  « 
ported  to  the  following  countries:  Great  Britain,  United  States,  France,  NewfouiM 
land,  Belgium,  Australia,  British  East  Africa,  Japan  and  Bermuda.  Of  these  cou] 
tries  the  United  States  took  from  us  pulp  to  the  value  of  $2,694,122,  Great  Britail 
$680,199,  and  France,  $14,168.  Within  the  last  half  of  the  last  calendar  year  t| 
shipments  to  France  have  notably  increased,  and  this  trade  bids  fair  to  add  a  stroil 
commercial  tie  to  the  sentimental  tie  that  links  the  province  of  Quebec  to  France. 

In  addition  to  being  a  large  manufacturer  of  paper,  Canada  is  a  generous  co\ 
sumer  of  foreign  papers.  The  imports  of  dutiable  papers  in  the  last  fiscal  year  wei 
$2,950,752,  and  of  paper  and  books  free  of  duty  $824i,760,  making  a  total  of  $3,842,S9I 
It  is  worth  while  here  to  note  the  share  of  the  mother  country,  and  that  of  the  Unit^ 
States  in  this  trade.  Of  printed,  unprinted,  dutiable  and  free  papers  Canada  t^fl 
from  Great  Britain  to  the  value  of  $1,097,544,  while  from  the* United  States  her  it 
porta  were  $4,241,098.  In  each  of  the  31  classes  specified  in  the  trade  returns  tl 
United  States  led  last  year.  When  the  four  Canadian  provinces  began  life  as  a 
federation  almost  the  reverse  was  the  case,  Great  Britain  in  1868  leading  in  all  h 
two  items,  her  total  exports  of  paper  and  paper  manufactures  to  Canada  beinjr  t^^^ 
279,  against  a  total  of  $385,382  by  the  United  States.  This  remarkable  change  i*' 
plainable  to  a  great  extent  by  the  part  played  by  wood  in  the  paper  industry  of  t! 
world,  and  the  sp^eial  rolation  of  Canada  to  the  pulp  and  p^per  industries  of  t! 
whole  American  continent. 
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Canada  has  the  greatest  area  in  the  world  of  forests  suitable  for  the  manufacture 
of  pulp— her  spruce  lands  alone  being  estimated  at  450,000,000  acres — while  the  great 
net  work  of  floatable  rivers,  and  the  enormous  water  powers  of  the  country  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  nations,  esi)ecially  the  alert  nation  to  the  south.  The  vast 
output  of  books  and  other  manufactures  of  paper,  and  the  still  vaster  output  of  the 
newspaper  press  of  the  United  States  have  made  corresponding  demands  on  the  pulp 
and  paper  mills  of  that  country  which  have  increased  in  number  from  776  in  1900  to 
OTer  1,200  in  1905,  producing  between  3,000,000  and  4,000,000  tons  of  paper  in  the  year. 
The  wholesale  destruction  of  pulp  timber  has  already  brought  some  of  the  states  face 
to  face  with  a  wood  famine.  Being  no  longer  able  to  obtain  cheap  supplies  of  wood  at 
i.cme,  many  of  these  manufacturers  have  turned  to  Canada,  with  the  restdt  that  timber 
limits  ranging  in  area  from  60  square  miles  up  to  2,800  square  miles,  chiefly  in  Que- 
bec, Xew  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  have  been  acquired  as  a  means  of  supplying 
iheiDBelves  with  raw  material,  and  the  process  of  forest  destruction  which  is  reducing 
some  of  the  states  to  sterility  has  now  been  transferred  to  a  country  whose  people  have 
scarcely  yet  begun  to  realize  the  desolating  effects  of  unregulated  pulpwood  operations. 
Thus  by  means  of  the  cheap  supplies  of  superior  Canadian  pulp  and  pulpwood  United 
States  mills  with  their  modem  equipment  have  not  merely  displaced  British  papers, 
but  compete  with  Canadian  mills. 

According  to  Canadian  returns,  the  exports  of  pulpwood  for  the  year  ending  June 
30  last,  were  593,624  cords,  valued  at  $2,600,814.  These  returns  are  considered  by  those 
who  should  know  to  be  much  understated.  The  methods  of  measuring  in  some  dis- 
tricts give  from  140  to  170  cubic  feet  instead  of  128  to  the  cord.  On  the  borders  of 
ifaine  and  New  Brunswick  and  other  regions  where  streams  cross  and  recross  the 
t^undary,  quantities  go  out  without  record  as  exports,  while  around  the  upper  lakes 
^isntities  are  taken  from  unfrequented  streams,  and  towed  across  the  lakes  without 
Record.  Some  shipped  as  cordwood  is  said  to  flnd  its  way  ultimately  to  the  pulp  mill 
ifter  arriving  in  the  United  States.   For  these  and  other  reasons  it  is  probable  that 

actual  present  export  of  pulpwood  to  the  United  States  amounts  to  750,000  cords 
annually — some  place  it  at  nearly  a  million.  The  shipments  over  the  Quebec  Central 
Railway  alone  last  year  to  the  States  were  235,476  tons,  or  at  72  cubic  feet  to  the  ton, 
132,455  cords;  over  the  Intercolcnial,  173,245  Ions,  or  97,550  cords;  over  the  Great 
Northern,  10,148  cords;  over  the  Quebec  and  Lake  St.  John,  18,000  cords.  The  figures 
for  the  two  principal  railway  systems,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  are  not  available,  and  there  are  the  shipments  by  barge  and  tow  up 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  across  the  upper  lakes  to  be  dealt  with. 

But  taking  the  official  returns  as  correct,  we  find  that  the  exports  of  pulpwood  to 
the  United  States  have  increased  from  $80,000  in  1890,  to  $637,865  in  1896,  and  to 
t2,600,814  in  1905,  or  more  than  four-fold  in  the  past  ten  years.  This  rapidly  increas- 
ing depletion  of  some  of  the  best  and  most  accessible  pulpwood  areas  of  Canada  by 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  presents  a  problem  that  can  be  looked  at  from 
two  standpoints — ^that  of  its  effect  on  the  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  trades,  and  that  of 
»t3  effect  on  the  agricultural  and  other  national  interests,  such  as  timber  supplies  and 
water  powers,  which  are  dependent  upon  the  distribution  of  rainfall. 

L)oking  at  pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  as  a  Canadian  industry,  it  will  be  evi- 
•ient  that  a  country  having  an  estimated  area  of  450,000.000  acres  of  spruce  lands,  not 
to  speak  of  poplar,  balsam  and  other  woods,  and  probably  40  per  cent  of  the  world's 
water  power,  is  destined  for  a  great  career  if  it  is  not  marred  by  improvident  legisla- 
tion. But  the  immediate  difficulties  are  that  it  ia  placed  side  by  side  with  the  same 
industry  in  a  country  of  larger  population  and  larger  markets,  whose  manufacturers 
We  the  command  of  greater  skill  and  capital,  and  more  experience  in  the  export  trade ; 
|liat  these  manufacturers  have  unrestricted  access  to  some  of  the  best  pulpwood  areas 
m  Canada  for  their  raw  material;  that  they  have  in  pulpwood  the  lowest  railway  frciprht 
rate  levied  on  any  material,  and  in  some  instances  this  rate  is  made  still  more  favour- 
able to  them  than  to  Canadian  mills  drawing  supplies  from  a  like  distance;  that  by 
'c^won  of  these  advantages  and  that  of  getting  the  best  raw  material  in  the  world  from 
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Canada  they  are  able  through  their  protective  tariff  and  large  output  to  hold  their  home 
market  and  to  ship  their  surplus  to  compete  with  the  Canadian  manufacturer. 
(;iie  manufacturer  puts  it,  the  United  States  paper  manufacturers  maintain  their  exj 
port  trade  by  means  of  Canadian  pulpwood,  for  the  raw  material  derived  from  Canada 
would  produce  all  that  the  United  States  mills  export  to  all  countries,  and  leave  a  sur 
plus  for  their  home  trade;  while  if  they  were  deprived  of  this  source  the  cost  of  theii 
raw  material  wo\ild  be  increased  by  26  to  36  per  cent.  It  would  then  be  more  difficult 
for  them  to  undersell  British  and  Canadian  manufacturers  either  abroad  or  at  home 
This  change  would  give  a  great  impetus  to  the  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  trade,  for  ii 
the  760,000  cords  now  exported  to  the  United  States  were  manufactured  in  Canadi 
into  pulp  and  paper  in  the  proportions  required,  say  for  news  print,  it  would  mean  ai 
investment  of  about  $21,700,000  for  plant,  and  would  employ  directly  6,400  men,  witl 
a  total  wage  bill  of  over  $3,000,000  a  year,  not  to  speak  of  the  commercial  interests  il 
would  develop  in  association  with  the  industry.  The  creation  of  this  home  industn 
yielding  a  factory  wage  bill  greater  than  the  whole  value  of  the  wood  now  exported 
would  naturally  give  the  timber  limit  owner,  and  the  owner  of  the  small  wood  lot  i 
better  market  at  home  than  the  present  one  abroad  for  pulp  wood.  Even  the  Unitd 
States  manufacturer  would  not  be  a  loser  altogether,  for  many  individual  mill  owners 
would  transfer  their  plants  to  Canada  and  found  a  business  which  would  ultimatalj 
bring  a  better  return  to  their  capital  than  now  because  the  natural  conditions  are  hen 
more  favourable  to  the  business,  since  Canada  has  not  only  the  wood  and  water-power 
but  men  who  understand  wood  craft  better  than  any  in  the  world. 

One  danger  that  is  soon  to  be  faced,  however,  is  that  railways  will  soon  have  to  \i 
built,  largely  at  the  cost  of  this  industry,  to  reach  fresh  supplies  of  timber  when  ik 
areas  now  drawn  on  are  stripped.  If  to  the  consumption  of  Canadian  mills,  dOO,O0C 
to  800,000  cords  a  year,  we  add  the  consumption  of  Canadian  pulp  and  pulp  wood  bj 
United  States  mills,  even  the  present  rate  of  depletion  will  soon  call  for  the  use  oi 
railways  which  will  add  to  the  cost  of  production,  and  handicap  this  country  in  com 
petition  with  pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  countries  like  Norway  and  Sweden. 

Looked  at  from  a  national  standpoint  this  desolation  of  whole  districts  for  tiw 
paltry  price  of  pulp  wood  is  wanton  improvidence.  In  the  province  of  Quebe< 
especially,  where  the  soil  is  comparatively  thin,  we  see  the  curse  of  barrenness 
gradually  creeping  over  large  districts  through  the  erosions  of  spring  freehets,  while 
in  summer  not  a  sign  of  flowing  water  is  to  be  seen  where  streams  flowed  perennially 
within  the  memory  of  men  now  living.  The  low  summer  level  of  many  eastern  town 
ships  rivers  in  recent  years  is  no  doubt  the  symptom  of  permanent  changes  affectini 
the  water-powers,  and  damaging  the  pulp  and  paper  interests  particularly.  What  ii 
taking  place  in  the  eastern  townships,  and  on  the  north  shore  by  stripping  timber 
from  the  land  around  the  sources  of  Hie  streams  will  surely  overtake  the  regions  oi 
both  sides  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  a  St.  Lawrence  valley  that  is  subject  to  sprinfi 
freshets  and  summer  droughts  from  this  cause  means  an  impoverished  Quebec.  VThal 
will  become  of  the  great  dairy  industry,  not  to  speak  of  other  agriculture  and  manu 
f  acturing  interests  of  the  province,  in  such  a  case  ? 

What  is  wanted,  then,  more  especially  in  Quebec,  is  men  of  influence  in  public 
affairs  who  will  teach  the  people  the  lesson  of  Mesopotamia,  of  Greece  and  oi 
Andalusia, — ^Andalusia  once  the  synonym  of  fertility  and  abundance,  now  a  scene  oi 
poverty  and  decay. 

Administrators  are  wanted,  not  only  in  Quebec  but  in  other  provinces,  who  will 
by  some  means  find  a  revenue  without  devastating  their  native  land  and  maiming 
that  resource  which  is  the  parent  of  all  resources,  the  forest. 
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THE  PUBLISHER'S  INTEREST  IN  FORESTRY. 

J.  F.  Maokat^  Business  Manager  op  the  Toronto  '  Globe.' 

It  would  seem  like  canying  coals  to  Newcastle  for  an  outsider  like  myself  to 
attempt  to  say  anything,  eilJier  of  interest  or  profit,  to  the  experts  who  constitute 
this  splendid  gathering.  I  take  it,  however,  as  no  small  compliment  to  the  frater- 
nity to  which  I  belong  that  we  have  been  asked  to  join  with  you  in  doing  scone- 
thing  to  further  the  great  cause  in  the  interests  of  which  this  association  has  been 
fonofid,  and  this  convention  is  being  held.  I  would  also  say  that  I  appreciate  the 
eompliment  that  has  been  paid  to  myself  in  being  asked  to  read  this  paper.  As 
1  charter  member  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association,  and  as  founder  of  Bod  and 
(run,  the  first  official  organ  of  this  association,  I  join  with  all  concerned  in  re- 
joicing over  the  achievements  up  to  date.  Th^  subject  of  *  'forestry '  can  never  be 
giTen  narrow  limits.  The  individual  can  do  a  little,  municipalities  can  do  something, 
tnd  the  province  can  do  quite  a  lot,  but,  after  all,  it  is  from  the  national  standpoint 
that  the  subject  must  be  treated  if  it  is  to  receive  the  attention  it  deserves,  and  if  great 
tbings  are  to  be  accomplished.  While  forestry  affects  everybody,  it  is  as  wide  as  the 
boundaries  of  the  Dominion.  There  is,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  no  valid  reason  whereby 
toy  dtizen  of  Canada  could  excuse  himself  for  failing  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Canadian  Forestry  Association.  It  certainly  could  not  be  on  the  grounds  of  'no 
interest,'  for  from  the  firewood  of  the  humblest  householder,  or  the  maple  that  shelters 
liis  home  to  the  ties  used  in  the  giant  railway  enterprises  of  the  day,  or  the  pulpwood 
for  the  ponderous  paper  machines,  I  fail  to  find  any  man  or  class  of  men  to  whom  the 
ferest  is  not  a  friend. 

But  it  is  from  no  sentimental  reason  that  I  come  before  you  on  this  occasion, 
^here  is  little  of  the  esthetic  about  the  newspaper  publisher's  interest  in  forestry.  I 
suppose  it  might  be  said  to  be  pure  commercialized  selfishness.  I  believe  I  am  well 
within  the  mark  when  I  say  that  there  is  not  in  all  the  range  of  social  or  industrial 
life  any  class  of  men  who  should,  for  their  own  sakes,  regard  this  subject  with  more 
fsToar  than  the  publishers  of  newspapers. 

It  has  been  frequently  x)ointed  out  that  while  the  varied  uses  to  which  wood  is 
put  are  steadily  narrowing,  yet  the  call  upon  the  forest  from  year  to  year  is  for  more, 
more  of  its  produce.    The  explanation  of  this  is  not  hard  to  find.    Coal,  oil,  gas 

other  substances  are  superseding  wood  for  fuel ;  steel  is  taking  it<«  place  for  struc- 
ture work  and  for  shipbuilding,  but  for  the  making  of  paper — ^the  consumption  of 
which  grows  with  gigantic  strides — ^the  spruce  tree  owns  practically  no  rival. 

If  it  is  onr  first  boast  commercially  that  Canada  is  the  '  granary  of  the  empire,' 
»e  may  be  proud  to  claim  as  a  good  second,  that  Canada  is  also  the  forest  storehouse 
of  the  empire.  In  the  opinion  of  not  a  few  well-informed  men,  the  subject  of  forestry 
i'  next  in  imxx>rtance  in  this  country  to  that  of  agriculture.  Is  it  receiving  then  the 
attention  it  deserves?  Far  from  it,  I  fear.  When  we  consider  the  great  sums  that 
are  spent  by  the  governments  and  individuals  to  prevent  the  depletion  of  the  fish  that 
swann  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  country,  or  the  extinction  of  the  game  that  roam 
^  forests^  and  how  little  attention,  comparatively,  is  paid  to  the  preservation  of  the 
forests,  which  are  in  reality  absolutely  essential  to  the  life  of  both  fish  and  game,  one 
wonders  if  the  methods  hitherto  adopted  do  not  require  considerable  revising. 

I  take  it  that  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  you  will  do  me  the  kindness  to  admit 
^t  the  newspaper  is  an  institution  which  it  is  desirable  to  perpetuate  and  to  encour- 
age—althoufiji,  I  fancy,  from  opinions  I  have  seen  credited  to  at  least  one  distin- 
?tiiahed  Canadian — ^there  might  not  be,  under  other  circumstances,  an  altogether 
t^Jwnimity  of  opinion  on  the  matter.  It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  paper  to  attempt 
anything  quite  so  foolhardy  as  to  work  up  a  sensation  over  a  prospective  paper  famine. 
^  conrse,  were  I  able  to  do  this,  a  greater  interest  would  be  added  to  this  paper  than 
ia  likely  under  the  circumstances  to  attach  to  it.  The  facts  are  unfortunately  against 
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any  such  contention,  and  this  audience,  unfortunately  for  me,  is  too  well  posted  o] 
the  facts  for  any  liberties  to  be  taken  therewith.  The  statisticians  for  once  own  up  t 
their  inability  to  estimate  even  approximately,  the  amount  of  pulpwood  standing  ij 
the  Dominion  to-da^^,  but  all  agree  that  one  billion  cords  is  well  within  the  man 
constituting  easily  the  largest  spruce  forests  in  the  world.  The  quality  also  is  admitt^ 
by  rivals  to  be  the  best.  The  enormous  extent  and  value  of  this  heritage  we  ourseH 
are  only  beginning  to  view  in  its  proper  proportion.  Taking  a  billion  cords  as  a  basil 
Canada  is  in  a  position  to  supply  all  the  pulpwood  needed  for  this  continent  and  Gr« 
Britain  for  at  least  a  century  or  perhaps  two,  unless  the  demand  increases  at  a  muc 
more  rapid  date  than  it  has  done  in  the  past.  But  why  speak  of  a  century,  or  eve 
two  centuries,  of  pulpwood  any  more  than  a  century's  supply  of  wheat  or  of  fish  ( 
any  other  product,  which  the  Creator  in  His  wisdom  has  made  reproductive?  In  vie 
of  the  fact  thjat  a  spruce  forest  will  reproduce  itself  under  proper  forestry  regulatioi 
in  thirty  years,  a  paper  mill  having  to-day  a  million  cords  of  standing  pulpwood,  fro) 
seven  inches  up,  can  justly  claim  to  have  a  perpetual  supply  of  raw  material  for  a 
output  of  one  hundred  tons  of  paper  per  day.  Wilful  waste  is  as  great  a  wrong  on  tb 
part  of  the  millionaire  as  on  the  part  of  the  pauper,  and  retribution  is  just  as  like! 
to  follow  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  As  Canadians  we  must  realize  that  we  wi 
bo  held  strictly  to  account  for  the  use  or  abuse  we  make  of  the  resources  placed  at  ou 
disposal.  The  judgment  of  the  future  will  be  that  we  of  to-day  have  been  wise,  c 
otherwise,  as  we  husbanded  or  slaughtered  this  great  gift  of  providence. 

My  task  would  therefore  be  an  easier  one  were  I  writing  probably  about  the  begin 
ning  of  the  twenty-first  century,  instead  of  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth. 

Fortunately  we  have  not  far  to  go  in  seeking  an  object  lesson  in  the  utter  foD 
of  defying  nature's  laws  in  these  matters.  The  phrase,  *  an  inexhaustible  supply 
which  we  glibly  use  in  Canada  to-day  in  talking  of  our  pulpwood  forests,  was  just  t 
freely  used  in  the  United  States  but  a  very  few  years  ago.  Thus  chloroformed,  the 
failed  to  adopt  proper  forest  regulations,  with  the  result  that  to-day  they  find  then 
selves  depending  on  foreign  countries  for  about  one-half  of  their  annual  suppLv  <i 
pulpwood. 

Xorway  and  Sweden  have  also  failed  to  adopt  precautionary  measures^  and  then 
too,  what  was  once  considered  an  inexhaustible  store  is  now  said  to  be  only  sufficicr 
to  maintain  their  present  consumption  for  a  decade,  or  thereabouts.  Germany  aloi 
has  properly  sized  up  the  situation,  and  Canada  would  do  well  to  follow  her  footstei 
as  far  as  practicable.  In  Germany,  over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  reproduction  is  done  I 
artificial  means,  and  this  is  found  to  be  most  satisfactory.  After  tie  crop  is  produce 
there  is  still  a  chance  of  improving  it  by  accelerating  its  development.  It  is  poesibl 
to  increase  the  production  two  or  three  fold  by  a  proper  use  of  the  axe.  To-day  m 
are  told  by  the  Washington  authorities  that  the  United  States  will  have  to  pay  mi 
lions  upon  millions  of  dollars  to  buy  back  for  forest  reserves  another  hundred  millio 
acres  of  lands,  their  present  reserves  being  but  150  million  acres,  whereas  at  least  25 
million  acres  are  required.  Canada  will  be  held  doubly  guilty  should  she  fail  to  prof 
by  this  information,  for  she  will  have  sinned  against  greater  light. 

The  interest  of  the  newspaper  publisher  in  the  preservation  of  the  forest,  whil 
direct  and  vital,  is  one  that  is  quite  likely  to  be  overlooked  in  this  country.  Th 
greatest  danger  lies  in  the  very  fact  that  the  supply  is  so  enormous.  It  is  not  neces 
sary,  however,  that  a  man  must  be  either  a  prophet  or  the  son  of  a  prophet  to  ioreae 
that  unless  protective  and  precautionary  measures  are  adopted,  it  will  be  but  a  cow 
paratively  short  time  before  the  price  of  the  publishers'  raw  material  will  begin  to  9 
up.  If  it  be  true  that  the  law  of  supply  and  <teir. and  regulates  prices — although  in 
age  of  great  trusts  and  combines  one  is  likely  to  have  his  faith  in  this  law  somevhal 
shaken — then  the  price  of  paper  must  go  up  as  the  supply  of  pulpwood  becomes  le« 
The  demand  on  the  spruce  forest  is  likely  to  grow  in  i^e  near  future  at  a  far  irrwtd 
rate  than  it  has  done  in  the  past — rapid  as  has  been  the  development  of  the  pulpwowj 
industry.    The  most  casual  observer  can  see  that  it  is  to-day  only  in  its  swaddling 
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::iodie&  During  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  number  of  papers  issued  in  Canada  has 
almost  trebled,  while  according  to  the  newspaper  directories,  the  aggregate  circula- 
coiis  have  increased  at  even  a  more  rapid  rate.  Striking  as  these  figures  are,  they 
ue  likelj  to  be  far  short  of  the  increase  during  the  next  decade,  in  view  of  the  rapid 
settlement  now  taking  place  throughout  northern  Ontario,  Quebec  and  western 
Canada. 

The  consumption  of  newspaper  in  Canada  to-day,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  got  at, 
is  30,000  tons  per  annum,  at  a  valuation  at  the  printing  office  of  about  one  and  a  half 
dillion  dollars.  About  one  and  three-quarter  million  dollars'  worth  of  newspaper  is 
m  exported  from  Canada  annually.  Surely  an  industry  that  can  show  such  figures 
is  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  But  it  is  not  so  much  the  home  demand  that  is 
likely  to  devastate  the  land — although  this  will  be  no  inconsiderable  quantity  shortly, 
ud  should,  we  think,  be  a  first  charge  upon  the  attention  of  the  authorities.  It  is  the 
foreigner  who  is  most  to  be  feared.  The  American  method  of  doing  business  is  to 
Bake  contracts  with  jobbers  or  squatters  who'  acquire  lots  of  land  and  skin  them  off 
^  As  the  land  is  largely  worthless  for  farming,  it  becomes  altogether  useless,  es- 
pecially after  the  fire  has  once  gone  over  it.  Where  this  method  is  followed  the  Cana- 
cian  receives  about  $3.50  a  cord,  and  his  land  is  left  a  wilderness.  Much  can  therefore 
fcc  said  on  behalf  of  the  proposal,  to  put  such  restrictions  upon  the  export  of  the  pulp- 
'f^od,  especially  to  the  United  States,  as  will  either  compel  its  manufacture  into  wood 
r»lp  or  paper  in  this  country,  and  thereby  secure  the  expenditure  of  about  $25  or  $30 
per  cord  on  this  side  of  the  line,  or,  failing  to  accomplish  this,  would  at  least  add  half 
1  nillion  dollars  annually  to  the  Dominion  revenue.  I  observe  that  the  tariff  com- 
mission was  informed  the  other  day  at  Three  Eivers,  by  the  representatives  of  one  of 
^largest  pulp  and  paper  making  concerns  in  Canada,  that  the  Dominion  loses 
tLT&2,000  annually  through  the  export  of  pulpwood  to  the  United  States.  A  certain 
pcrtion  of  this  money  might  judiciously  be  spent  in  enforcing  scientific  forestry  regu- 
^nons.  Such  an  impost  the  publisher  can  advocate  both  on  patriotic  and  selfish 
frf^unda.  It  will  enrich  and  develop  his  country,  and  it  will  at  the  same  time  give 
a  wider  market  in  which  to  buy  his  raw  material.  In  addition  to  this  the  com- 
with  from  half  a  million  to  three  million  dollars  invested  in  a  pulp  and  paper 
plant  is  likely  to  become  one  of  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  the  scientific 
Merest  regulations  to  be  found  in  the  country,  for  a  plant  of  these  dimensions  is  not 
to  be  hawked  about  the  country  in  a  carpet  bag.  The  splendid  results  that  have  fol- 
^^'^  the  imposition  of  restrictions  on  the  export  of  logs  may  be  cited  as  an  additional 

why  our  governments  should  lose  no  time  in  taking  some  steps  that  will  tend 
to  stop  the  prodigal  destruction  that  is  at  present  taking  place  in  our  spruce  forests. 
^  does  not  regard  legislation  of  this  nature  with  any  great  degree  of  pleasure  or 
pride,  for  it  is  not  calculated  to  cultivate  those  sentiments  of  amity  and  brotherhood 
which  we  all  so  much  desire  to  see  develoi)ed  between  the  two  great  American  nations, 
^t,  in  the  words  of  the  distinguished  forester  from  Washington,  whose  addresses  at 
ftis  convention  have  been  so  thoroughly  enjoyable,  '  Forestry  is  a  business  proposi- 
tion,* and  all  we  ask  is,  to  use  the  familiar  words  of  President  Roosevelt,  '  a  square 

If  this  vast  heritage  must  be  destroyed,  let  it  be  done  at  the  greatest  possible 
^  to  the  destroyers.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  Canadian  pulp  manufacturers,  but  I 
^  not  believe  that  an  export  duly  of  one  dollar  per  cord  would  reduce  the  price  paid 
V  the  American  to  the  jobber  one  cent.  This  is  a  big  question  on  which  no  one  can 
^^atize. 

When  nature  endowed  Canada  with  her  enormous  spruce  forests,  her  great  streams 
^d  waterfalls,  she  intended  this  to  be  the  greatest  pnper-makinp:  country  in  the  world, 
*nd  only  manh  cupidity  or  stupidity  can  prevent  this  from  being  the  case. 

We  have  the  authority  of  the  Dominion  statistician  for  the  statement  that  forty 
cent  of  Canada  consists  of  forest,  and  that  probably  one-half  of  this  is  spruce. 
^''^  must,  therefore,  be  about  450,000,000  acres  of  spruce  area  in  Canada,  and  on  a 
Wis  of  ten  tons  of  ground  wood  pulp  per  acre,  there  are  4,500,000,000  tons  of  wood  pulp 
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in  sight  in  Canada.  As  90,000  acres  will  supply  the  annual  demand  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  it  still  requires  big  figures  to  estimate  how  many  years  it  wiU 
take  to  denude  the  Canadian  forests.  It  is  not,  therefore,  fear  of  a  pulp  famine  that 
should  agitate  the  publisher  in  considering  the  question,  but  the  certainty  of  an  in- 
creased cost,  as  his  material,  esi)ecially  that  close  at  hand  to  rail  or  water,  grows  leas 
and  less.  The  same  quality  of  clear  pine  that  has  been  sold  in  New  York  within 
twelve  months  for  eighty  dollars  yer  thousand  was  sold  for  twenty  dollars  per  thousand 
within  the  memory  of  men  still  active  in  business.  And  yet  the  man  who  would  then 
have  prophesied  that  such  would  have  taken  place  would  have  been  considered  fit  for 
an  asylum.  It  is  object  lessons  such  as  this  that  lead  one  to  say  that  newspaper  pub- 
lishers do  not  view  with  equanimity  the  destruction  of  the  Canadian  spruce  forests 
now  going  on. 

Given  proper  forestry  regulations,  however,  the  Canadian  user  of  newspaper  may 
consider  his  lot  in  respect  to  raw  material  a  particularly  happy  one. 

The  following  figures  taken  from  the  twelfth  census  of  the  United  States  may  be 
interesting  as  showing  the  extent  to  which  that  country  is  now  drawing  on  Canada 
for  the  supply  of  wood  pulp: — 

Cords.  OovL 

Domestic  spruce  for  ground  wood   598,229  $2,855,872 

Domestic  spruce  for  sulphite  and  soda  fibre. .    561,889  2,731,070 

Canadian  spruce  for  ground  wood   120,830  868,187 

Canadian  spruce  for  sulphite  and  soda  fibre. .    228,264      1,404,308  j 

1,509,202  $7,859,487 

To  a  great  statesman  is  attributed  the  query,  '  What  has  posterity  done  for  u?r 
I  close  by  setting  in  contrast  to  this  another  quotation :  He  visiteth  '  the  sins  of  th* 
fathers  upon  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.' 


THE  FOREST  AND  THE  MINE. 

FREDERICK  KEFFER. 

Manager,  British  Columhia  Copper  Co. 

Preservation  of  the  foresta  touches  the  mining  industry  in  several  most  importoi 
points.  Inasmuch  as  a  plentiful  supply  of  timber  is  an  essential  factor  in  mininj 
operations,  miners  are  always  deeply  concerned  as  to  the  sources  of  supply,  especiaffl 
as  regards  accessibility,  permanence  and  cost;  and  further,  wood  being  fpequ^tly 
only  available  fuel  for  power  and  heat,  an  abundant  supply  of  this  fuel  may  determin 
whether  the  mine  can  be  profitably  operated  or  not. 

Aside  from  these  direct  uses  of  timber  and  fuel,  there  is  the  question  of  watB 
supply  for  power,  concentration,  cyaniding,  steam  and  other  purposes,  with  which  i 
is  to  bo  feared  the  average  miner  in  no  way  associates  the  preservation  of  the  forest 

That  miner  is  indeed  a  rare  bird  who,  interested  though  he  may  be  in  his  ovl 
timber  resources,  ever  looks  into  the  distant  future  or  cares  in  the  least  where  thoj 
who  succeed  him  will  secure  their  timber.  The  sole  aim  of  the  average  miner  or  mis 
ing  company  is  to  extract  the  ore  from  the  mine  in  the  shortest  possible  time  and! 
the  most  economical  manner ;  and  as  to  the  fellow  in  the  next  generation,  why  he  wj 
have  to  look  out  for  himself. 

Miners  and  prospectors  as  a  class  seldom  have  any  feeling  whatever  for  trecal 
slow  growth,  which  once  destroyed  can  never  be  replaced  during  the  life  of  any  rnd 
now  living.  On  the  contrary,  prospectors  frequently  are  guilty  of  wanton  destmcticj 
and  a  number  of  cases  are  known  to  me  where  they  have  deliberately  bumedl  o€  whfll 
tracts  of  splendid  forest  for  the  sole  reason  that  prospecting  would  thereby  be  rcnderi 
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easier.  And  as  for  wood  cutters  getting  out  timbers  and  cordwood,  while  the  little 
tices  are  only  spared  because  it  does  not  pay  to  cut  them  up,  no  care  is  ever  taken  to 
protect  even  these  from  being  ruined  by  the  fall  of  the  larger  ones. 

Of  oourae  all  this  careless  woi^  comes  about  through  reason  of  the  seemingly  inex- 
haustible forest  resources  of  the  country.  When  the  writer  first  came  to  British  Col- 
umbia from  a  residence  in  Mexico  and  Arizona,  where  timber  was  exceedingly  scarce 
and  expensive,  and  where  the  available  fuel  consisted  of  grease  wood  roots,  mesquit 
bnah  and  cactus  stalks,  it  took  a  long  time  for  him  to  become  reconciled  and  accus- 
tomed to  what  seemed  like  wanton  slaughter  of  the  forests. 

The  miles  upon  miles  of  stumps,  of  fallen  and  blackened  trunks  and  general  wreck 
of  once  splendid  forests  vividly  impressed  him  as  being  a  fairly  sinful  and  wicked 
vwte  of  the  country's  resources ;  this  impression  being  actuated  by  the  knowledge  that 
but  a  fraction  of  the  wood  had  actually  been  utilized. 

But  as  with  vice,  '  Pamiliar  with  her  face,'  a  long  residence  in  the  country  and 
faimliarity  with  the  ever  progressing  waste  of  the  forests,  gradually  hardens  one  to 
the  iniquity  of  it  all,  so  much  so  that  in  due  time  one  becomes  almost  if  not  quite  as 
0%flt  a  sinner  as  any  of  his  neighbours. 

Under  these  conditions 'which  imiversally  prevail  over  all  this  part  of  the  country, 
^tere  seems  to  be  but  one  hope  for  the  forests,  and  that  hope  lies  in  an  intelligent 
luperrision  of  the  public  forest  lands  of  the  country  through  a  permanent  government 
dqiartment  of  forestry,  officered  by  men  trained  to  their  work,  and  familiar  with  the 
Offitfaods  obtaining  in  European  countries,  particularly  Glermany,  that  most  methodical 
<^  lands,  where  forestry  has  been  studied  and  practised  some  three  hundred  years. 
The  mining  industry  of  British  Columbia,  (and  in  Canada  generally  for  that  matter) 
BBtill  in  its  infancy,  and  bids  fair  to  assume  in  time  immense  proportions.  From 

standpoint  alone,  narrow  though  it  may  be,  it  surely  would  behoove  the  people 
their  government  to  make  sure  for  all  time  their  timber  and  lumber  supplies, 

to  preserve  the  forests  as  an  unfailing  source  of  wealth.  For  if  only  the  private 
h]iers  of  forest  lands  can  be  brought  to  regard  their  property  as  a  capital  investment 
from  which  the  annual  crop  of  matured  trees  is  their  interest,  forestry  v:ill  have  been 
TJt  upon  a  rational  basis,  and  with  the  government  caring  for  the  public  reserves,  the 
canton  destruction  of  the  forests  may  be  checked. 

THE  WOOD  SUPPLY  OF  THE  CANADIAN  MANUFACTURER 

JAS.  K£BB  OSBOBNE,  VICE-PBESmENT  MASSET-HARRIS  COMPANY. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  diffidence  that  I  write  even  the  shortest  kind  of  paper  on 
^  subject: 

In  dealing  with  it,  I  wish  to  say,  at  the  outset,  that  it  will  not  be  in  a  scientific 
or  technical  way;  but  purely  from  a  business  and  commercial  standpoint,  and  will 
^  largely  oonfincd  to  the  wood  supply  as  it  affects  the  makers  of  agricultural  imple- 
nents. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  wood  entered  far  more  largely  into  the  manufacture  of 
igricoltural  implements  than  at  present.  Then  large  supplies  of  various  woods  were 
available,  and  at  moderate  cost,  and  steel  had  not  then  become  the  basis  of  structural 
njfichanics  as  now  prevails.  Year  by  year  steel  has  replaced  wood.  Beams,  trusses, 
tees,  angles,  sheets  in  infinitude  of  variety  have  taken  the  place  of  numerous  kinds 
of  woods,  until  to-day  in  the  modern  agricultural  implement,  steel,  not  wood,  is  the 
prevailing  element. 

This  is  true  not  only  as  regards  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements, 
but  also  in  respect  of  the  building  of  houses,  warehouses,  office  buildings,  factories, 
^tes,  railway  cars,  &c.,  &c.,  in  all  of  which  steel  has  to  an  enormous  extent  super- 
seded the  use  of  wood.  It  is  well  that  this  is  the  case,  otherwise  the  drain  upon  the 
*ood  sux^ply  of  the  world  would  have  become  much  more  acute  than  it  is. 
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Canada  has  been  a  favoured  nation  in  regard  to  her  vast  supplies  of  timber.  I 
the  older  portions  of  the  country,  where  smiling  farms  have  taken  the  place  of  tl 
primeval  forest,  the  wood  supply  has  been  largely  depleted,  but  the  new  lands  no 
opening  up  to  the  north  bid  fair  to  renew  and  replenish,  and  furnish  supplies  of  ce: 
tain  kinds  available  for  many  years  to  come. 

In  variety  of  woods,  Canada  has  also  been  favoured,  producing  hickory,  whil 
ash,  black  ash,  rock  and  soft  elms,  white  and  red  oaks,  hard  and  soft  maples,  bircl 
hemlock,  fir,  spruce  and  white  and  red  pine.  The  scope  of  this  short  article  will  m 
embrace  Canadian  pine,  but  will  deal  only  with  the  so-called  hardwoods. 

In  earlier  years,  hickory,  white  ash,  rock  elm  and  oak  were  producefl  largely  i 
Canada.  Now  these  varieties  are  obtainable  in  very  limited  quantities.  These  are  th 
woods  most  highly  prized  by  the  manufacturers  on  account  of  their  great  strengt 
and  adaptability  for  such  a  variety  of  purposes.  The  supplies  of  these  woods  ai 
practically  exhausted  in  Canada,  and  so  far  as  my  knowled)ge  extends  no  attemp 
has  ever  been  made  to  replant  or  replenish  the  supplies  of  these  valuable  timbers. 

Failing  in  supplies  of  these  more  desirable  varieties,  the  manufacturer  has  hm 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  other  kinds  of  wood,  so  that  of  late  years  hard  and  sof 
maple,  black  ash,  soft  elm,  birch  and  basswood  have  come  into  large  commercial  ti^e 
For  many  purposes  oak  is  still  the  most  desirable  kind  of  wood,  but  the  sapplie: 
of  this  variety  come  almost  exclusively  from  the  southern  and  southwestern  states 
Every  bending  factory  in  Canada  is  practically  dependent  upon  the  southern  staia 
for  their  supplies  of  oak  and  hickory.  The  south-eastern  states  are  the  chief  wMim 
of  supply,  and  the  freight  rates  to  points  in  Ontario  vary  in  cost  from  $10  to  ftf 
per  1,«00  ft.  B.  M. 

During  late  years,  cotton  lands  in  the  southern  states  have  greatly  increased 
value  and  I  have  been  told  that  thousands  of  beautiful  hickory  trees  there  have  becj 
girdled  so  that  they  would  die  quickly,  and  thus  enable  the  land  to  be  more  rapi(fl5 
brought  under  cotton  cultivation. 

Whether  the  forestry  laws  of  the  United  States  permit  this  or  not,  I  cannot  ss^i 
but  it  seems  to  me  a  wanton  destruction  of  valuable  timber. 

The  chief  source  of  anxiety  to  the  Canadian  implement  and  vehicle  maniifa^ 
turer  is  his  wood  supply  for  poles  or  tongues.  Every  binder,  reaper,  mower,  drill, 
cultivator,  wagon  or  sleigh  made  in  Canada  requires  a  pole.  I  estimate  that  fr*^ 
200,000  to  250,000  poles  are  required  annually  for  these  machines  made  in  Canai^Aj 
The  quantity  used  is  constantly  increasing;  the  supply  is  rapidly  decreasing,  and  ^« 
far  as  a  Caiiadian  supply  is  concerned  has  reached  the  vanishing  point. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  counties  of  Essex,  Kent,  Lambton  and  Huron  in  Oni 
tario  supplied  vast  quantites  of  white  ash  from  which  wagon  and  implement  polf^ 
were  made.  The  total  coming  from  these  counties  now  would  not  give  a  supply  to  on« 
of  our  smallofit  factorie*'. 

Canadian  oak  is  also  about  used  up.  Any  oak  poles  used  in  Canada  com^ 
from  the  United  States.  Practically  all  the  poles  or  tongues  used  for  agricultural  in:] 
piemen ts,  both  in  Canada  and  Fnited  States,  are  made  from  Long  Leaf  Southern  pii< 
Not  only  is  this  material  used  for  this  purpose,  but  also  in  car  building,  and  f^r  a 
variety  of  other  purposes,  for  which  Canadian  white  or  red  pine  is  not  suitable. 

The  Long  Leaf  yellow  pine  grown  in  the  states  of  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama i 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  seems  to  be  specially  adapted  for  poles  for  ajrrieultnTaJ 
implements.  It  is  very  strong  and  tough,  beini?  full  of  resin  or  pitch,  and  it  trro^ 
large  and  free  from  knots,  so  that  it  is  the  most  desirable  timber  for  the  purport 
obtainable.  The  freight  on  this  from  the  mills  where  it  is  produced  to  points  in  Ta* 
ada  where  it  is  used,  runs  from  $12  to  $16  per  1000  feet  B.M.  During  th**  pa5t  ym 
Wf  have  experimented  to  .«aome  extent  in  Canadian  birch,  and  we  are  of  the  opinic< 
that  if  properly  selected  it  would  he  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  growth  of  larB 
birch  treos  is  confined  to  northern  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  while  moderate  suppl'4 
of  suitable  timber  micht  be  obtained  it  would  not  be  possible  to  secure  sufficient  tl 
meet  the  large  demand  for  the  piirpose  indicated. 
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The  production  in  Canada  of  soft  elm  and  basswood  is  still  large,  and  these  lum- 
bers come  in  greater  or  lesser  quantity  from  aU  parts  of  Ontario.  These,  varieties  are 
Dsed  not  only  by  agricultural  implement  manufacturers,  but  by  piano  and  organ 
makers  besides  large  quantities  are  exported. 

The  selected  and  best  qualities  are  used  for  piano  keys,  and  for  export  trade,  and 
immense  quantities  of  the  lower  grades  are  used  for  packing  cases.  This  is  also  true 
in  regard  to  spruce  and  hemlock. 

Canadian  hard  maple  is  still  in  good  supply,  coming  chiefly  from  northern  Ontario, 
and  is  an  excellent  wood  for  many  purposes. 

The  lumber  consumption  of  the  Massey-Harris  Company  exceeds  ten  million  feet 
annually  and  with  the  exception  of  pole  stock,  oak  and  whitewood  is  principally  drawn 
from  Canadian  sources.  The  value  of  their  annual  purchases  is  about  $260,000,  and 
the  distribution  of  this  sum  among  the  mill  men  and  farmers  of  Canada  adds  materi- 
ally to  their  resources. 

As  before  stated,  the  scope  of  this  little  paper  is  very  limited  and  does  not  deal 
in  any  way  with  the  pine  and  spruce  supplies  of  the  extreme  east,  west  and  north, 
»liich  add  materially  to  the  national  wealth.  I  am  dealing  exclusively  with  the  '  Wood 
Supply'  as  it  afFects  the  Canadian  makers  of  vehicles  and  agricultural  implements, 
ihowing  what  th^  use  and  where  they  get  it. 

Different  opinons  may  and  doubtless  do  prevail  in  regard  to  the  conserving  of  our 
timber  supplies  so  that  they  will  yield  the  greatest  good  to  the  people  and  add  most 
l>rge]y  to  natural  wealth,  and  I  am  sure  that  along  these  lines  your  convention  will 
yield  valuable  information. 

I  offer  the  following  among  other  suggestions  that  will  doubtless  come  before 
jon:- 

Encourage  the  planting  of  the  more  valuable  varieties  of  timber,  which  are  gradu- 
«3y  becoming  extinct  in  Canada. 

Foster  the  protection  of  standing  timber  that  is  still  growing  and  increasing  in 
Tilne. 

far  as  possible  draw  our  timber  supplies  from  lands  where  settlement  is  crowd- 
ttg  clearing.  * 

Where  our  own  timber  is  growing  and  incr.easing  in  value,  use  the  other  fellow's, 
draw,  on  outside  supplies  and  conserve  our  own. 

Hoping  I  have  not  trespassed  too  much  on  the  time  of  your  convention. 
HON.  JEAN  PREVOST. 

MINISTER  OF  COLONIZATION  AND  MINES  FOR  THE  PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC. 

I  am  highly  gratified-  indeed  to  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  co-operate  to  the 
v<)rk  of  a  convention,  the  proceedings  of  which,  I  hope,  will  bring  about  the  most 
satisfactory  results  towards  furthering  the  prosperity  of  this  country.  The  people  of 
Canada  will  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  federal  government  if  the  latter's  efforts 
attain  the  commendable  object  it  had  in  view.  True  it  is  that  the  control  of  forest 
lands  lies  with  the  provinces,  and  that  they  cannot  be  deprived  of  their  rights,  yet  I 
am  willing  to  recognize  that  the  federal  government,  without  interfering  with  such 
'^institutional  rights,  can  devise  the  means  of  contributing  in  a  perfectly  coiifititiitional 
^^^anner  to  the  preservation  and  reproduction  of  forests  in  the  whole  Dominion.  I  am 
'^y,  as  a  member  of  the*  Quebec  administration,  to  give  my  most  hearty  and  most 
efficient  support  to  the  carrying  out  of  an  undertaking  which  we  look  upon  as  desirable 
aiid  in  a  high  degree  patriotic.  I  am  quite  willing  also  to  admit  that  w^  have  perhaps 
carried  somewhat  too  far  the  deforestation  in  the  province  of  Quebeqjl  but  we  were 
impelled  so  to  do  by  the  necessity  we  found  ourselves  in  to  provide  sufficient  revenue 
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for  the  management  of  public  affairs.  And  this  unfortunate  obligation  is  impose^ 
upon  us  by  the  British  North  America  Act  itself,  which  provides  very  inadequate 
revenue  to  the  provinces  for  the  requirements  of  effective  government.  Although  wi 
are  forced  to  derive  the  bulk  of  our  revenue  from  the  forests,  we  did  not,  however 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  principal  asset  is  the  forest,  and  which  we  care  least  U 
depreciate.  For  several  years  past,  the  province  of  Quebec  has  followed  a  poKcy  foi 
the  preservation  of  its  forests,  and  I  doubt  if  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion 
it  is  not  in  ours  that  the  largest  area  set  aside  for  forest  reserves  is  not  to  be  found 
These  reserves  are  located  in  districts  where  colonization  offers  slight  advantages  foi 
colonizing  purposes.  Other  reserves  will  soon  be  laid  aside  and  in  none  of  them  wil 
the  settler  be  allowed  to  pitch  camp  for  many  years  to  come.  It  is  a  well  known  theoi] 
that  rivers  derive  their  supply  of  water  from  mountains  and  forests,  and  it  is  as  mud 
for  regulating  the  flow  of  water  in  our  rivers  and  water^powers  as  for  keeping  up  th< 
production  of  our  forests  that  we  have  already  set  aside  certain  forest  reserves  an<i 
intend  creating  more.  And  in  order  to  better  effect  the  education  of  the  i)eople  in  tl« 
province  of  Quebec,  our  government  has  now  in  the  famous  Yale  University  two  pupili 
who  will  soon  be  acting  among  our  people  as  duly  qualified  instructors.  We  have  also 
established  colonization  reserves  alongside  those  above  referred  to,  and  they  are  locatd 
in  those  districts  which  are  better  suited  for  colonizing  purposes.  These  will  sooi 
satisfy  all  the  requirements,  and  it  is  our  intention  then  to  discourage  the  settler  froB 
colonizing  outside  these  limits,  by  affording  him  special  privileges.  We  -expect  the 
beat  of  results  from  this  policy,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  In  order  to  attain  this 
object,  we  would  gladly  accept  the  co-operation  of  the  Dominion  government  in  grant- 
ing the  provinces  forestry  stations  where  theory  would  be  taught,  where  example  wouH 
be  set  for  the  preservation  of  forests  and  where  a  uniform  impulse  would  be  given  to 
the  operation  and  reproduction  of  forests.  If  it  is  at  all  in  the  power  of  the  PoO' 
inion  government  to  help  the  provinces,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  best  possible 
means. 

If  our  farmers  have  drawn  all  that  they  possibly  could  out  of  the  timber,  it  must 
not  be  inferred  that  there  has  been  a  wholesale  destruction  of  the  forests.  I  doubt 
that  as  many  saw-mills  will  be  met  with  in  the  sister  provinces  as  will  be  found  in  our 
French  country  towns.  You  will  see  them  in  almost  every  parish,  and  they  are  the 
basis  of  a  pretty  profitable  business.  It  must  be  noted  that  these  saw-mills  do  not 
derive  their  supply  of  logs  from  the  timber  limits,  but  from  the  farmers'  lands.  Thii 
state  of  things  has  been  going  on  for  many  years,  which  goes  to  show  that  there  is  still 
a  considerable  proportion  of  dimension  timber  and  sawn  lumber  on  the  farmers'  lo» 
and  that  they  have  been  successful  to  a  certain  extent  in  insuring  the  reproduction  of 
trees. 

Plantation  of  ornamental  trees  is  also  taking  much  extension  in  our  province, 
and  they  are  not  few  in  number,  those  small  towns  which  are  now  growing  in  the  shade 
of  the  Canadian  maple,  the  elm,  the  ash,  the  birch,  as  well  as  the  pine,  the  fir  and  the 
cedar. 

FIRES. 

Xow,  is  it  a  pertinent  question  to  ask  whether  the  settler,  at  least  in  our  province 
of  Quebec,  is  really  such  a  scourge  of  the  forest  as  to  deserve  the  aspersion  which  a 
so  readily  cast  upon  him  ?     He  is  certainly  guilty,  and  his  conduct  cannot  be  too 
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strongly  condemiied,  he  througli  careleBsnefis  starts  a  disastrous  fire  in  the  Temote 
district  where  he  settled  down,  and  it  is  of  capital  importance  to  take  the  means  to 
prerent  such  calamities,  but  quite  different  is  the  settler,  who,  under  reasonable  con- 
ditions,  clears  the  forest  to  make  a  home  for  his  family.  Under  such  conditions,, 
Tould  it  not  be  a  crime  to  stop  deforestation  for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  the  tim- 
ber for  the  owners?  It  would  simply  mean  a  check  to  the  expansion  of  a  nation,  it 
mid  be  asking  it  to  multiply  on  the  same  restricted  territory,  or  to  emigrate  to  a 
foreign  land.  The  French  Canadian  is  too  much  attached  to  his  country,  the  land  of 
Us  foiefathers,  to  his  parish  and  to  his  home,  to  entertain  even  for  one  instant  such 
a  proposition,  and  no  matter  under  what  form  it  is  put  to  him,  he  will  know  how 
to  detect  and  reject  it.  His  province  is  dotted  with  small  north-wests  which  deserve 
all  his  ambition,  and  where  the  forest  will  unavoidably  yield  to  the  cultivated  land. 


DR.  J.  T.  ROTHROOK. 

FOREST  COMMISSIONER  FOR  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  all  on  the  magnificent  success  of  this  meeting.  I 
l«^e  come  here  from  the  Quaker  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  hopes  of  deriving 
toe  inspiration  for  my  own  home  work,  and  I  am  sure  I  have  not  been  disappointed. 
Ivish  to  congratulate  you  also  on  your  foresight  in  reserving,  or  in  endeavouring 
1>  reserve,  so  much  of  your  land  as  public  land  in  possession  of  the  government.  I 
'^'e  liad  a  little  experience  along  that  line  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention. 
h  the  early  history  of  my  state  we  recognized  the  fact  that  the  first  essential  for 
^  oommonwealth  was  citizens,  and  in  order  to  induce  citizens  to  settle  within  our 
HaitB,  the  land  was  sold  to  them  at  a  merely  nomir  il  figrure — 26§  cents  an  acre.  This, 
M  will  remember,  was  for  land  covered  with  as  fine  pine,  oak  and  hickory 
^  ever  grew  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  My  attention  has  been  called  to 
Actions  of  white  pine  grown  in  the  Canadian  forests  six  feet  in  diameter.  These 
^  were  not  uncommon  forty  years  ago  in  the  forests  of  Pennsylvania.  I  began 
^fe  as  a  civil  engineer.  I  remember  one  morning  cutting  down  two  white  pine  trees 
^  the  way  of  our  line,  one  six  feet  across  the  stump,  and  the  other  six  feet  four 
laches.  And  such  trees  were  by  no  means  uncommon  then.  To-day  a  white  pine 
^  «ix  feet  in  diameter  is  not  to  be  found  within  the  limits  of  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
'*Dia.  I  am  not  a  very  old  man,  but  in  my  lifetime  I  have  seen  one-sixth  of  the  area 
of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  pass  from  a  productive  to  a  non-productive  condition, 
^ou  need  not  go  to  the  Holy  Land,  nor  to  any  part  of  the  old  world,  to  find  the  desert 
*t>h  has  been  made  by  the  removal  of  the  forests.    I  can  tpke  you  to  the  hillsides 

Pennsylvania  and  show  you  exactly  that  condition — and  that  in  a  state  not  three 
^turies  old.  The  great  heritage  which  should  have  been  preserved  for  those  who 
'^nie  after  us  has  been  ruthlessly  destroyed.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  lumbermen, 
I  an  simply  stating  the  facts. 

now  kt  me  tell  you  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Pennsylvania  in  relation  to 
^  forestry  movement.    Our  most  far-seeing  citizens  recognized  the  fact  that  there 
he  a  limit  to  this  desolation  that  was  being  brought  upon  the  state.   A  forestry 
Diovement  was  inaugurated  there.   But  we  soon  found  that  we  had  reached  the  limit 
^  our  rocceasful  work  because  there  was  no  department  of  forestry.   At  first,  all  our 
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efforts  were  made  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  hut  we  soon  found  thi 
there  were  dominant  interests  there  that  we  could  not  control.  So  we  decided  that 
would  be  best  for  our  purposes  to  have  a  Department  of  Forestry,  a  department  on  tl 
same  plane  as  the  Department  of  Instruction,  the  Department  of  the  InterioT,  tl 
State  Department,  or  any  other,  a  department  that  could  speak  out  on  forestry  que 
tionSy  and  put  through  measures  necessary  for  the  largest  usefulness  and  most  rap 
development  of  the  forestry  interest.  Now,  we  have  got  that  Department  of  Forestr 
And  now  I  would  like  to  introduce  here  an  idea  which  I  have  not  heard  mentioned  I 
any  of  the  previous  speakers.  One  morning  I  was  sent  for  by  the  President  of  tl 
Senate  of  Pennsylvania.  He  said  to  me:  'What  have  you  been  doing!'  I  did n 
know  what  I  was  being  arraigned  for,  so  I  said,  *  Senator,  will  you  please  explai 
yourself,  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,'  *  Well,*  he  said,  '  there  is  the  devil  to  pi 
this  morning.'  I  thought  if  I  was  responsible  for  the  *  devil  to  pay '  in  Pennsylvan 
I  was  guilty  of  a  great  crime.  *  Well,'  said  he,  *  there  is  not  a  member  of  our  legi 
lature,  either  in  the  house  of  representatives  or  in  the  senate,  whose  desk  is  not  £oodt 
with  letters  demanding  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Forestry.' 

Now,  this  associates  itself  very  nicely  with  «  little  incident  related  by  Mr.  Anbn 
White.  He  said  that  he  had  spoken  on  the  aesthetic  influences  of  forestry  at  the  coi 
vention  in  Washington,  and  after  he  had  finished  his  address  a  lady  said  to  him:  'I 
the  name  of  eight  hundred  thousand  ladies  in  the  United  States  I  wish  to  thank  ^ 
for  what  you  said.'  Mr.  White,  keen  as  he  is,  did  not  realize,  I  fear,  the  full  impo 
of  that  statement.  We  have  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  an  organization  known  i 
the  Federated  Women's  Clubs.  They  are  bound  together  by  the  closest  ties  of  afflii 
tion.  Whatever  makes  for  the  decencies  of  life,  for  the  comfort  and  protection  of  d 
home,  whatever  makes  for  good  citizenship,  these  ladies  are  interested  in.  Just  02 
week  before  the  time  I  was  arraig^ned  for  having  *  the  devil  to  pay '  in  Pennsykani 
in  an  hour  of  desperation  I  sat  down  and  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the  Federate 
Clubs  of  Women  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  In  one  hour  frem  the  time  she  J 
ceived  that  message  the  telephone  and  telegraph  wires  tingled  all  over  the  state,  an 
just  about  the  time  this  measure  was  to  come  up  for  its  third  reading  and  final  passsg 
letters  from  women  from  all  over  the  state  were  placed  upon  the  senators'  table 
Gentlemen  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association,  I  ask  you,  have  you  in  this  grei 
work  invoked  the  aid  of  the  ladies  of  Canada?  I  know  that  some  member  may  sa 
that  he  would  like  to  see  a  lady  approach  him  on  such  a  subject.  WeU,  I  have  hear 
such  talk  before.  If  a  lady  were  to  approach  him  on  such  a  subject,  being  a  gentkmai 
ho  would  give  her  a  very  careful  hearing  and^  whatever  opinion  he  may  have 
before,  when  she  was  done  with  him  he  would  quietly  vote  as  she  had  asked  him  tn- 
for  you  may  be  very  certain  that  when  the  women  of  a  country  take  up  such  a  (^u5 
as  this  that  cause  must  succeed. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  papers  and  discussions  on  Canadian  foresti; 
development.  A  part  of  my  recreation  has  been  delving  in  some  of  the  old  historica 
documents,  and  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  this  convention  to  the  fact  th* 
the  oldest  lumbering  district  in  the  new  world  belongs  to  the  Dominion  of  Canadi 
I  think  we  are  coming  more  and  more  to  recognize  the  fact  that,  long  before  Cohunbti 
— peace  to  his  ashes — discovered  the  West  India  islands,  this  land  had  been  visited  b: 
the  Northmen.   I  think  that  is  a  fact  which  admits  of  no  doubt  whatever.  It  is  vel 
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known  that,  prior  to  the  great  OolTimbian  celebration  in  Chicago,  a  search  was  made 
in  rhe  Hbraiy  at  Home  for  such  documents  as  m^'ght  cast  light  upon  the  early  settle- 
ment of  this  country.  It  is  a  well  known  fact — have  the  translation  of  the  document 
found  there— that  in  the  very  year  when  Columbus  discovered  America,  the  Pope  had 
aent  a  messenger  to  see  what  had  become  of  the  lost  churches  on  the  coast  of  Green- 
hnd.  And  there  amidst  the  desolations  of  the  Arctic  regions,  to-day  you  will  find  a 
tombstone  'Vigdes,  daughter  of  M.,  may  God  rest  her  soul/  This  tombstone  wag 
eRcted  centuries  before  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus.  It  is  not  to  be  believed 
that  a  people  with  the  spirit  of  adventure  such  as  x)068e8sed  those  Northmen  would  not 
ttil  on  until  they  had  reached  the  main  land,  or  that  they  would  fail  to  recognize  that 
&  better  climate  lay  to  the  south,  and,  recognizing  that,  would  fail  to  reach  the  more 
iivouTed  country.  And  another  part  of  the  tradition  which  is  probably  true,  is  that  a 
ttfgo  of  ships'  spars  was  sold  in  the  open  port  of  Bremen  which  probably  came  from 
region  which  is  now  known  as  Newfoundland,  long  before  1492. 

A  Voice.— Labrador. 

Dr.  BoTHBOCK. — Probably  Newfoundland  or  Labrador. 

Now,  I  wish  to  speak  about  the  forest  school  in  Pennsylvania.  We  have  acquired 
Awdy  about  a  million  acres  of  land  either  in  possession  of  the  state  or  have  it  in 
¥^  of  acquisition.  We  have  planted  out  thousands  of  young  trees,  and  we  are 
>Bing  in  our  nurseries  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  others.  We  have  established  a 
W  school  And,  being  myself  of  plebeian  birth  and  accustomed  to  earn  my  living 
•itb  my  hands,  I  naturally  believe  that  the  best  prex)aration  and  the  strongest  f  ounda- 
fiot  upon  which  to  build  a  character  is  knowing  how  to  do  an  honest  day's  work, 
iiid,  in  giving  shax)e  to  this  forest  school,  we  have  made  it  the  duty  of  the  pupils 
to  work  half  of  the  time.  Our  men  there  who  are  studying  the  principles  of 
fte  forest  are  hewing  logs  in  the  woods ;  they  are  making  roads,  they  are  managing 
Wcho  ponies,  they  are  becoming  accomplished  woodsmen;  and,  whatever  may  be 
studies,  they  are  supposed  to  earn  what  it  costs  the  state  to  educate  them.  We 

endeavouring  to  base  that  little  school  upon  the  high  moral  and  honourable  tone 
West  Point  and  Annajwlis.  We  pay  our  pupils  for  obtaining  their  education.  We 
^  them  by  examination,  physical  and  mental,  from  all  over  the  state,  and  we  hope 
*o  develop  in  time  into  something  that  we  can  boast  about.   We  have  not  attained 

yet,  but  we  are  on  the  road  to  it. 

1  have  already  said  that  our  pupils  are  paid,  as  the  cadets  at  West  Point  and 
^^polis  are,  for  receiving  their  education.  And  why?  Because  we  want  a  class 
of  boys  who,  we  can  feel  from  the  first,  recognize  their  duty  to  the  government — ^no 
^'tber  master  than  the  public  good  should  come  between  them  and  their  work.  The 

pnnciples  of  honour  which  obtain  in  these  schools  we  have  endeavoured  to  secure. 
But  there  was  something  better  than  all  that.  I  was  much  struck  by  a  remark  made 
^'  ^r.  White  to  the  effect  that  in  selecting  rangers  for  your  Canadian  woods,  politics 
left  out,  that  the  man  who  had  the  beet  acquaintance  with  the  men  in  the  region 
elected  the  rangers  for  a  particular  district.  After  he  had  told  ns  that,  it  did  not 
'-n^nse  me  when  he  went  on  to  state  that  the  number  of  fires  had  been  reduced  to 
^  DunimunL  That  was  the  natural  consequence  of  Mr.  White's  policy.  Now, 

order  to  figjit  against  the  introduction  of  politics  into  the  forestry  policy  of 
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Pennsylvania,  for  a  policy  once  started  must  be  persevered  in  for  years,  we  are  educat 
ing  our  boys  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  So,  when  a  politician  comes  to  us  and  says 
I  have  got  a  man  who  is  a  good  man  in  his  district,  who  is  a  good  republican  or  i 
good  democrat,  ^s  the  case  may  be,  we  can  say:  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  (applaiu 
and  laughter) — ^we  have  educated  the  young  men  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and  thes 
shall  have  the  preference  (applause).  These  young  men  have  had  the  duty  of  loyalt; 
to  the  commonwealth  ground  into  them  and  it  is  there  so  that  they  will  never  lose  ii 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  growth  of  railroad  ties,  I  would  like  td  report  froi 
Pennsylvania  that  we  have  alrea^  set  out  there  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  millioi 
young  locust  trees  to  be  grown  for  railroad  ties.  One  raihroad  has  done  that.  I  wool 
like  to  make  one  remark  abo  about  the  fires  wie  have  heard  so  much  about  We  biv 
in  our  office  in  Pennsylvania  six  thousand  references  as  to  the  cause  of  various  fira 
These  come  from  all  over  the  state.  And  it  turns  out  that  about  sixty  per  cent  of  di 
fires  in  the  past  ten  years  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  have  been  started  by  the  sma 
farmer  burning  brush.  The  hunter  and  the  fisherman  are  largely  responsible  for  tli 
remainder.  The  railroads  of  Pennsylvania,  though  they  have  been  abused  as  h&i 
those  of  Canada — and  probably  with  some  reason-— divide  with  the  hunter  and  fisha 
man  and  the  tramp  the  responsibility  of  the  other  forty  per  cent.  I  do  not  wish  t 
belittle  the  railroads  by  associating  them  with  tramps. 

I  will  not  take  up  more  of  your  tune.  I  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  appearia 
before  you.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  entirely  a  stranger  to  Canada  or  to  your  sd 
Forty-one  years  ago — that  is  a  good  long  time — was  hustling  around  at  St  Jaaa 
between  the  headwaters  of  the  Fraser  river.  Lake  Tatleh,  and  the  Stikine  riTcr.  i 
that  I  know  at  least  something  about  Canada.  I  had  the  honour  of  building  and  lii 
ing  in  the  first  house  in  the  collection  of  houses  now  known  as  Bxilkley  House.  Vbei 
I  see  upon  this  wall  the  stars  and  stripes  of  my  own  country  nestling  under  the  pre 
tection  of  your  world-embracing  flag  I  remember  that  we  are  of  one  blood  and  of  oa 
race,  though  of  two  governments,  of  governments  that  are  working  together  in  ga 
erous  rivalry  in  developing  the  wonderful  resources  of  this  great  continent  And  ma 
it  always  so  continue. 

HON.  W.  C.  EDWARDS. 

When  I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  you  yesterday  afternoon  I  made  a  statemes 
with  regard  to  a  property  on  the  Gatineau  that  I  had  bought  I  said  that  I  ba 
bought  a  property  in  1871  on  which  there  was  then  a  farm,  and  that  now,  thirty-fon 
years  later  there  is  on  that  land  a  dense  forest  of  pine  timber.  I  sent  a  photograpbe 
up  to  take  pictures  of  some  of  the  trees.  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  has  not  done  it  as  well  a 
I  would  like  to  have  had  it  done.  However  the  photographs  which  I  have  here  repr^ 
sent  the  trees  which  I  mentioned  yesterday.  I  will  leave  the  iJiotographs  here  an 
any  who  desire  to  inspect  them  will  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  On  that  land  thei 
is  now  a  dense  forest  of  timber,  some  large  enough  to  make  saw-logs.  This,  of  couia 
is  an  extraordinary  growth  so  far  as  pine  is  concerned.  I  might  her©  lemaxk  that  n 
the  discussions  that  have  taken  place  here  pine  and  spruce  timber  have  been  almos 
exclusively  referred  to,  other  timber  hardly  having  been  mentioned.  With  regard  ft 
protecting  our  forests,  I  am  afraid  that  the  idea  too  much  prevails  that  we  are  only ' 
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prctect  the  pine  and  the  spruce.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  entertain  that  view  at  all 
I  think  the  forests  should  be  protected  in  their  entirety.  My  view  is  that  with  the 
apid  development  in  the  application  of  electrical  and  chemical  science,  in  a  few  years 
Ktrything  that  ^ows  in  the  forests  of  any  country  will  be  a  valuable  asset.  Every 
twig  that  grows  in  the  forest  will,  in  the  future,  have  value.  Let  me  give  you  one 
illustration  of  the  usefulness  of  our  timber  and  the  great  desirability  of  preserving  it 
toi  promoting  its  growth.  There  are  those  who  believe  that  when  the  forests  of  the 
Tiited  States  are  exhausted,  Canada  will  be  resorted  to  for  the  supply  of  timber  for 
tiat  auntry — a  very  erroneous  idea  indeed.  You  have  here  displayed  on  the  wall  a 
itatemeiit  showing  the  quantity  of  timber  available  for  cutting  in  Canada — 632,000,- 
flW^GOO  feet  Now  532,000,000,000  feet  would  supply  the  United  States  at  its  present 
We  of  consumption  of  timber  just  eleven  years.  It  is  simply  apalling  to  think  of 
fcber  being  cut  to  such  an  extent  that  all  the  timber  of  Canada  would  only  supply 
consumption  of  the  United  States  for  eleven  years.  It  is  fortunate  indeed  for  the 
■iorid  that,  as  timber  is  disappearing  other  materials  are  coming  into  use  to  take  its 
Were  it  not  for  the  extensive  use  of  cement  to-day,  together  with  iron  and 
W,  for  construction  work,  those  who  are  engaged  in  construction  would  not  know 
^kre  to  look  for  supplies.  I  simply  mention  this  fact  as  showing  the  desirability  of 
^^ans  preserving  the  great  estate  that  they  have  and  promoting  the  growth  of 
jMen  And  I  have  submitted  these  photographs  simply  to  show  the  possibilities  of 
♦powth  of  timber. 

It  is  near  our  time  for  mid-day  adjournment,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  you 
knger.  But  the  Chairman  has  desired  me  to  say  something  with  regard  to  railways 
*Bd  the  possibilities  of  preventing  fire  therefrom.  The  last  speaker  minimized,  so  far 
•  Pennsylvania  is  concerned  at  all  events,  the  destruction  of  the  forests  by  railways. 
I  am  afraid  that  just  as  good  provisions  as  exist  in  Pennsylvania  have  not  existed  in 
Cinada  or  the  destruction  of  forests  by  our  railways  would  not  be  so  great  as  it  has 
W  For  my  part,  I  regard  railways  as  one  of  the  prime  necessities  of  the  country, 
^^t  we  must  minimize  the  destruction  of  our  forests  by  railways  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible.  I  can  think  of  no  scheme  whereby  this  can  be  done  otherwise  than  by  the 
<*reful  patrolling  the  total  length  of  a  railway  by  guardians.  But  I  would  like  to  say 
tkis—that  a  railway  that  is  going  to  do  incalculable  good  for  Canada  is  now  being  pro- 
Stoted  tfaiough  the  great  northern  timber  belt  of  the  provnce  of  Quebec.  In  the 
<^>n3truction  of  that  railway  the  most  careful  considerations  should  prevail,  or  other- 
wise the  northerly  and  northwesterly  winds  which  prevail  will  cause  the  destruction 
of  our  great  timber  estate  north  of  the  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence  rivers.  Now  I  fear 
if  along  that  line  of  railway,  in  parts  of  the  country  that  are  not  suitable  for 
■element,  if  the  settlers  are  allowed  to  go  there  at  all,  the  destruction  of  the  forests 
'fill  be  inevitable — ^there  is  no  question  about  that.  I  am  at  one  with  my  friend  from 
^  prorinoe  of  Quebec  who  spoke  this  morning.  I  hope  he  will  carry  out  precisely 
he  said  If  he  does,  a  new  era  is  at  hand  for  the  people  of  the  province  of  Que- 

1  will  not  dwell  longer  upon  these  points,  but  I  would  simply  ask  those  who  are 
****™hled  here  if  they  think  it  possible,  staunch  thoroughbred  absolute  freetrader  like 
^^If  to  leave  this  assemblage  without  endeavouring  to  refute  as  well  as  I  can  the 
^sfltcionB  statemtnts  that.have  been  made  here  to-day  with  regard  to  the  trade  question 
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(loud  applause  and  laughter).  I  enjoyed  immensely  the  two  papers  that  were  rea 
But  when  it  came  down  to  a  proposal  to  restrict  the  trade  of  Canadians,  I  could  o 
but  feel  the  strongest  resentment.  I  am  opposed,  utterly  opposed  to  the  theory  ai 
practice  of  the  exportation  of  our  raw  materiaL 

A  Voice. — ^That  is  just  the  idea. 

Hon.  Mr.  Edwards. — What  does  this  gentleman  want  us  to  dot  He  wants  us 
go  only  half  way.  He  wants  us  not  to  export  the  timber  but  to  export  the  pulp, 
exporting  pulp  what  is  he  doing — ^he  is  exporting  fifty  i)er  cent  of  pulp  and  fifty  i 
cent  of  water.  We  do  not  want  to  export  water.  I  am  one  of  those  Canadians  w 
believe  in  exporting  not  pulp,  not  water,  but  paper.  Until  the  time  comes — and  it 
rapidly  coming,  there  is  no  question  about  that,  when  Canada  will  be  the  paper  mai 
facturing  country  of  the  world — let  us  use  our  resources  to  the  best  advantage  a 
save  our  raw  material  as  well  as  we  can.  Give  Canadians  a  chance.  The  lumberm 
of  Canada  have  made  great  advances  in  the  development  of  their  establishmeQ 
But  the  building  of  a  pulp  and  paper  mill  means  a  very  large  capital  outlay.  There  I 
not  many  individual  men  who  can  spend  $2,000,000,  in  addition  to  their  preB< 
expenditure  in  pulp  and  paper  mills.  Pulp  mills  alone  are  no  good  to  Canada.  I 
can  count  on  your  fingers  the  pulp  mills  that  we  ought  to  have  in  existence.  The  ti 
system  is  to  have  pulp  and  paper  mills  and  export  only  the  paper.   Now,  the  stu 


ment  is  made  that  the  exportation  of  the  little  provincial  pulp  wood  that  we 


out  is  going  to  be  a  serious  detriment  to  Canada.  I  do  not  share  that  opinion.  I 
the  few  people  who  want  to  export  the  trifle  of  pulp  wood  that  they  are  now  sendi 
out  continue  to  do  so.  Do  not  trammel  thenu  Let  the  few  men  who  are  not  tiM 
oughbred  Canadians  stand  aside;  let  those  Canadians  who  are  worthy  the  name  si 
forward  and  say  that  they  want  no  restrictions  on  trade.  We  have  the  best  w&i 
powers  in  the  world ;  we  have  the  best  pulp  wood  forest  in  the  world,  we  have  as  ff\ 
men  as  there  are  in  the  world.  Why,  then,  should  we  fear  the  competition  of  an] 
If  we  are  to  succeed  in  developing  this  great  industry,  let  us  succeed  as  men ;  let  (| 
own  activity,  our  own  skill,  be  that  which  shall  bring  about  our  success,  and  i 
restrictions  on  trade  that,  while  working  to  our  advantage,  will  be  injurious  to  othe 

ME.  JAS.  BEVERIDGE, 

Oeneral  Manager  of  the  Mirimaehi  Ptdp  and  Paper  Co,,  LimiUd, 

I  am  rather  disappointed  with  the  way  in  which  Senator  Edwards  and  othfi 
have  referred  to  the  wood-pulp  industry,  and  in  reply  to  that  gentlem^ 
what  I  have  to  say,  I  will  say  briefly  and  perhaps  to  the  point.  We  pulp  makere  a 
blamed  for  many  things  we  donH  do,  chiefly  that  of  destroying  the  fores 
Kow  I  operate  a  large  sulphite  fibre  business  in  New  Brunswick,  and  tl 
size  of  lumber  I  use  will  average  from  9  to  10  inches.  We  take  logs  measuring  c 
less  than  6  inches  at  the  top,  and  it  must  be  remembered  we  take  the  whole  tree 
convert  into  fibre,  whilst  the  lumberman  or  logsawyer  does  not  I  conaider  the  s< 
phite  pulp  maker  a  much  more  important  citizen  in  the  state  than  the  average 
sawyer  for  the  following  reason  :  I  think  you  will  allow,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  tl 
importance  of  any  industry  to  a  state  or  commonwealth  depends  upon  the  amount  \ 
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sooey  which  that  indufitry  pays  for  labour,  or  the  wage-earning  class.   In  making  a 
ODsiparison  between  what  the  log  sawyer  and  pulp  maker  does  in  this  respect,  I  am 
ifraid  I  shall  be  a  little  personal.   Both  Senator  Edwards  and  myself  bring  out  logs 
from  the  forest,  and  it  costs  each  of  us  substantially  the  same  per  M.  feet.  That 
e^t  I  will  put  down  at  $5.  Having  thus  got  logs  in  our  respective  booms,  the  log 
isvyer  spends  no  more  than  $2  more  in  sawing  this  quantity  into  merchantable  lum- 
lier.  But  what  does  the  sulphite  fibre  maker  spend?   He  spends  $6.60  to  $7  for  labour 
is  coDTerting  the  1,000  feet  into  fibre.   Or,  on  the  one  hand,  the  log  sawyer  pays  a 
total  of  $7  for  labour,  whilst  on  the  other  the  sulphite  fibre  maker  pays  $12  for  every 
1,000  feet  brought  out  of  the  forest.  The  difference  between  the  two  parties  is  $6,  and 
Ickim  that  the  pulp  maker  is  five-twelfths  a  better  citizen  than  the  log  sawyer,  and 
^  the  sulphite  fibre  maker  is  the  more  important  manufacturer  to  the  state.  Now,  let 
fee  go  a  step  further.   If  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  manager  of  the  state  found  that  one 
departments  did  not  pay,  you  wotdd  cut  it  off,  would  you  not?    (Sir  Wilfrid 
todded  acquiescence).    Then  I  hold  you  ought  to  shut  down  Seuator  Edward's  mill 
ttd  hand  his  lumber  over  to  me  to  convert  into  pulp.    That,  gentlemen,  is  perhaps 
4e  ludicrous  side  of  my  argument. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  sulphite  pulp-maker  is  a  very  important  individual  to  the 
**e.  No  man  could  build  the  factory  I  control  and  give  me  the  business  facilities  I 
jkw  under  an  e^fpenditure  of  $760,000.  We  pay  $160,000  in  wages  a  year,  consume 
flkrgB  quantity  of  coal  and  limestone,  both  of  which  we  obtain  in  the  Dominion,  and 

month  (December)  we  gave  over  6,000  tons  of  freight  to  the  Intercolonial  Kailway. 
Aud  all  this  is  on  fourteen  million  superficial  feet  of  logs  brought  out  of  the  forest. 

is  a  very  large  business,  and  is  it  too  much  to  ask  Senator  £dwards  if  he  can 
^  such  a  record?  Or  does  he  think  men  who  carry  on  such  a  business  are  a  body  of 
tanfactnrers  to  be  despised?  I  think  not.  I  consider  we  form  the  backbone  of  the 
itite. 

Let  me  give  another  view  of  the  case.  I  understand  Senator  Edwards  cuts  be- 
tween  ifty  and  sixty  million  feet  a  year. 

A  Voice. — A  hundred  million. 

BsvEBrnGE. — Did  Senator  Edwards  say  a  hundred  million? 

Hon.  Mr.  Edwabds. — ^We  are  not  telling  to-day. 

Mr.  Beveridob. — ^Well  if  that  is  so,  I  will  assume  the  amount  and  make  a  state- 
tot  which  I  venture  to  think  Senator  Edwards  will  not  contradict.   I  could  run  my 
for  18  months  or  2  years  with  the  waste  material  which  this  gentleman  makes 
^  from  his  season's  cut,  and  which  he  bums  to  get  rid  of.  Now  I  ask  who  destroys 
l>e  forests,  or  who  wastes  the  product  of  the  forests  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  Edwabds. — ^The  man  who  cuts  the  small  lumber. 

Mr.  Beveridoe. — That  is  not  so.  Senator  Edwards  himself  has  raised  this  ques- 
|on,  and  has  himself  taken  the  trouble  to  bring  photographs  to  show  the  growth  of 
wie  in  34  years  in  Quebec  In  Germany  they  can  grow  3,960  trees  on  an  acre  in  from 
0  to  25  years,  and  I  consider  it  possible,  given  soil  and  other  conditions,  to  do  the 
^  in  Canada.  With  a  government  grant  of  23,000  acres  I  would  undertake  to 
'Jltivate  all  the  trees  necessary  to  run  my  factory  representing  a  capital  in  plant  and 
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machinery  of  $750,000,  and  pay  wages  to  the  state  to  the  amount  of  about  9175,00( 
a  year. 

Now  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  more  time,  having  said  enough,  I  think,  to  sto] 
lumbermen  in  future  slanging  the  pulp  manufacturers.  After  all  we  pulp  makers  a? 
very  good  citizens. 


AFTEBNOOH  SESSIOH. 

Fmday,  January  12,  1906. 

FORESTRY  EDUCATION. 

Mgr,  J,  U,  K,  Laflamme,  University  of  LavdL 

Having  to  speak  about  forestry  education,  I  will  keep  myself  within  limiti  fl 
narrow  as  possible,  and  touch  only  the  general  notions  which  every  one  should  iM 
the  uneducated  as  well  as  the  educated  people.  '  j 

To  the  'Canadian  Forestry  Association'  belongs  the  honour  of  having  M 
brought  about  a  serious  consideration  of  scientific  and  economic  forestry  in  Caail^ 
From  the  first  moment  of  its  existence,  its  zeal  has  never  lessened,  and  at ; 
influence  has  reached  even  the  highest  spheres  of  the  official  power.  The  proof  rfl 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  present  reunion  has  been  called  by  Right  Hon.  Sir ' 
Laurier,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada.   'Canada,'  he  says  in  his  splendid  letter  III 
public  '  possesses  virgin  forests  which  in  extent  yield  to  no  other  oountiy  ia  A 
world,  and  European  experts  think  that  her  woods  will  enable  her,  in  the  futuM^ 
rank  first  among  the  great  wood  supplieiB  of  the  world.'  It  is  to  study  these  resound 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  perpetuation  of  them,  that  we  see  gathered  here  to-day  A 
representatives  of  our  industry,  of  our  ruling  classes,  of  the  universitieB  and  coll^j 
in  a  word,  all  those  who,  for  any  reason,  are  interested  in  the  question  of  forestry. 

I  am  very  glad  to  say,  first  of  all,  that  the  forestry  question  has  already  inter 
ested  in  a  large  degree  some  of  our  local  governments.    Ontario  took  the  lead 
establishing,  inasmuch  as  circumstances  permitted,  a  forestry  service,  well  organic 
indeed,  and  highly  appreciated  by  all  those  who  know  it;  and  it  is  a  pleasure  for  ic^ 
to  add  that  Quebec  has  also  taken  an  active  part  in  this  movement 

Last  autumn,  in  response  to  the  wise  suggestion  of  Hon.  A.  Turgeon,  Minis^' 
of  Crown  Lands,  our  government  sent  two  young  French-Canadians  to  the  T»^' 
Forestry  School.   When  they  have  obtained  their  diplomas,  these  young  men  will 
abroad  to  study  on  the  spot  the  forestry  methods  as  used  in  France,  Germany,  Sw<^^| 
&c.,  and  on  their  return  they  will  be,  not  only  competent  judges  on  all  forestry  matl 
but  moreover  the  pioneers  in  the  teaching  of  forestry.  With  time,  and  veiy  toon, 
will  have  a  well  organized  and  complete  provincial  forestry  school,  attending : 
'^o  our  own  local  forestry  problems,  which  differ  more  or  less  from  those  of  any  o" 
ntry. 
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We  ought,  ilierefore,  to  praise  heartily  this  wise  and  far-seeing  measure  of  our 
local  government.  For  many  years  we  have  awaited  it,  desired  it,  and  the  honour  of 
bving  decreed  it  will  fall  to  our  present  ministers.  From  these  facts  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  opinion  of  our  rulers,  either  at  Ottawa  or  in  the  provinces,  is  won  over 
to  the  great  cause  of  our  forests. 

But  we  should  go  further,  and  develop  this  same  turn  of  mmd  among  all  our 
if'low  citizens,  educated  or  not.  We  should  reach  the  people  as  a  whole,  in  order  to 
bring  home  to  every  one  of  them  sane  ideas  and  to  interest  them  in  the  forestry  ques- 
tion. After  that  has  been  done,  our  rulers,  being  always  sure  of  the  approval  of  public 
opinion,  could  act  more  energetically  and  more  quickly,  without  being  troubled  by 
the  meddling  of  the  ignorant  or  interested  parties. 

How  shall  we  reach  this  end,  and  teach  our  people  the  rudiments  of  sylviculture? 
Will  it  be,  for  instance,  by  introducing  some  knowledge  of  forestry  in  the  curriculum 
«i  our  elementary  schools,  and  by  forcing  the  little  Canadians  to  discuss  economical 
questions  of  forestry  ?  To  this  question  I  answer  emphatically,  no.  Let  the  teaching 
in  these  schools  consist  of  reading,  writing,  counting,  a  little  of  local  history  and  geo- 
P-iphy  and  the  principles  of  religion,  and  it  will  cover  all  that  can  be  reasonably 
ttpected.  At  the  most,  I  would  advise  that  the  teacher,  from  time  to  time,  during 
little  outings  in  the  neighbouring  woods,  should  give  to  his  pupils  so\md  and  general 
.ita  on  forestry  matters  ;  what  has  been  called.  Lemons  de  choses.  Any  more  than 
'tis  would  be  out  of  the  way  and  would  lead  to  a  piteous  failure. 

In  the  high  schools  and  academies,  normal  schools  and  colleges,  I  would  go  a  step 
Wber.  It  is  there,  indeed,  that  the  teachers  are  made;  it  is  from  there  that  come 
thoee  who  will  constitute  the  ruling  classes.  Consequently  it  is  only  right  that  these 
•tadents  should  know  well  the  importance  of  the  forestry  question.  Therefore  I  would 
tiWse  some  kind  of  forestry  training,  but  on  the  express  condition  that  it  be  organ- 
ized with  much  tact  and  judgment;  for  our  aim  eannot  be  to  make  professional  for- 
out  of  those  pupils,  but  rather  to  teach  them  general  principles,  so  that,  when 
leaving  the  coIl^;e,  they  carry  home  with  them  the  conviction  that  we  Canadians 
lave  a  forestry  question  to  be  solved,  and  that  if  we  wish  to  solve  it  without  comprom- 
ising the  future,  we  should  look  for  this  solution  to  come  from  competent  persons 
^<»llowing  closely  scientific  data  and  principles. 

It  is  again  along  these  lines  that  I  would  like  to  see  the  clergy,  the  professional 
the  manufacturers,  the  lumbermen,  contribute  to  spread  sound  ideas  in  forestry 
natters  among  the  people  with  whom  they  live.  This  personal  action  would  require 
'wy  little  effort^  and  could  often  be  realized  simply  by  a  good  advice,  given  in  due 
^me,  or  a  simple  remark  made  en  peasant. 

This  is  one  way  of  understanding  the  manner  in  which  we  should  get  a  popular 
snd  practical  forestry  education;  but  there  is  another  means  which  cannot  be  neg- 
Iwtpd:  it  is  residing  newspapers,  reviews,  books,  &c. 

The  people  read  more  than  ever;  therefore  let  us  distribute,  on  all  sides,  tracts 
concerning  our  forests — ^biit  on  one  condition,  that  these  papers  be  well  done.  In  pre- 
panng  them,  the  authors  will  leave  out  all  pretention  to  exhibit  a  great  science,  and 
a'lopt,  as  much  as  possible,  the  point  de  vue  and  talking  of  their  future  readers. 
Moreover,  they  should  treat  only  essentially  practical  points. 
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In  ihe  United  States  the  Federal  goyemment  sends  free  of  charge,  at  the  lequ^ 
of  interested  parties,  expert  foresters  who  furnish  all  the  information  wanted  on  t| 
manner  of  treating  wood  lots,  according  to  the  use  which  the  proprietor  wishes  { 
make  of  them.  Why  should  not  our  governments  do  likewise?  Why  should  we 
have  something  to  say  to  the  proprietors  ahout  the  general  and  particular  care  | 
their  forests  ?  For  instance,  why  should  not  the  colonist  be  advised  never  to  lay  M 
the  surface  of  steep  slopes,  whether  for  fear  of  disastrous  landslides  or  of  denudi 
what  the  centuries  to  come  might  be  unable  to  recover  with  a  valuable  crop  of  woo 
Why  should  they  not  be  cautioned  particularly  and  forcibly  against  the  dangers 
forest  fires,  and  made  to  understand  the  d  propos  of  the  official  regulations  wliii 
relate  to  them  ?  Why  should  it  not  be  emphasized  to  them  that  the  colonist  is  wroi 
when  he  persists  in  tilling  a  barren  and  gritty  land?  Why  should  he  not  be  made 
understand  that  this  poor  land,  from  which  a  few  passable  harvests  may  possibly  1 
reaped  as  long  as  its  humus  and  the  ashes  have  not  been  exhausted,  will  soon  be  u 
able  to  repay  the  toil  which  would  have  to  be  expended  upon  it;  that  he  better  cboa 
another  lot  of  good,  deep  soil,  and  leave  the  poor  one  covered  up  with  its  perpeta 
meadow  of  valuable  timber. 

These  are  some  of  the  points  which  I  should  like  to  see  treated  in  popular  toA 
to  be  distributed  everywhere  among  the  population  of  farmers  and  colonists.  1 4 
not  mean,  as  I  said  before,  complete  didactic  dissertations ;  God  forbid  !  The  pecpl 
could  not  read  them.  A  few  pages  would  suffice,  provided  they  be  stirring,  impi^f 
nated  with  the  good  common  sense  which  appeals  to  every  one  and  always  produce 
its  effect. 

All  these  publications  should  be  written  in  French  and  English.  When  the  fores 
is  at  stake,  the  province  of  Quebec  plays  a  very  important  part,  and,  whether  we 
it  or  not,  the  English  papers  would  not  now  and  will  never  be  properly  understood  b 
the  French  population  of  Quebec  farmers ;  no  more,  I  suppose,  than  the  French  pol 
lications  would  now  or  ever  will  be  understood  by  the  English  speaking  fanners  o 
Ontario.  I  am  glad  to  mention  in  connection  with  that  that  Hon.  A.  Turgeon  bi 
ordered  to  prepare  in  French  an  opuscule  on  the  general  principles  of  the  science  o 
forestry,  which  is  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  province  of  Quebec  For  the  sam 
purpose  I  would  like  our  association  to  publish  in  the  two  official  languages  of  th 
Dominion,  and  by  thousands,  all  its  reports,  in  order  that  a  large  number  of  readerj 
may  profit  by  them. 

At  the  risk  of  abusing  your  patience,  I  shall  indicate  another  way  of  instructing 
the  people  on  forestry  matters :  I  mean  the  example.  Here,  I  speak  especially  oi 
the  enlightened  class.  They  should  take  great  care  of  their  forests,  if  they  have  an^ 
and  even  try  plantations,  if  they  can  afford  it.  However,  it  can  be  said  that  the* 
plantations  are  hardly  practicable  in  our  Quebec  province.  We  must,  first  of  aHI 
preserve  what  we  have,  improve  it  if  possible,  and  then  our  duty  will  have  been  i^^ 
filled.  Nevertheless  there  are  instances  when  planting  may  be  the  only  means  oi 
utilizing  certain  bare  surfaces  or  of  preventing  real  calamities.  On  this  very  poin^^ 
the  last  number  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Journal,  from  a  report  of  Dr.  J.  Fletcher, 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  attempts  made  on  the  sandy  hills  of  Argenteuil,  Dfar 
Lachute.  These  experiments  date  back  from  1898  and  before,  and  the  owners  of  the*' 
hills  are  already  quite  satisfied  with  the  results  obtained. 
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Beeides  this  example  of  Laehute,  here  is  another  probably  more  conclusive. 

The  priests  of  St.  Sulpice  are  the  owners  of  large  properties  at  Oka,  on  the 
Lac-des-deux-Montagnes.  Kear  the  Indian  village  were  vast  surfaces  of  quicksand 
completely  arid.  These  sandy  hills  were  a  growing  menace  to  the  neighbourhood. 
The  sand  was  inyading  very  rapidly  under  the  double  impulse  of  the  summer  winds 
and  the  rush  of  water  in  the  spring.  The  village  was  in  danger,  and  it  became  urgent 
to  take  means  of  saving  it  from  the  threatening  invasion. 

M.  I'abbe  J.  D.  Lef ebvre,  cur6  of  Oka,  took  the  matter  in  hand.  He  is  nothing 
of  a  professional  forester;  however,  under  the  circumstances  he  proved  himself  to  be 
one,  and  a  good  one  too.  With  the  i>ermission  of  his  superiors,  he  undertook  to  plant 
trees  on  these  moving  sands.  I  cite  here  the  proper  words  in  which  he  explained  to 
me  what  he  did : — 

'  The  trees  planted  are  pines,  white  spruces,  cedars  and  hemlocks.  The  majority 
are  pines  and  spruces.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  saplings  of  these  trees  are 
more  common.  Out  of  the  66,000  trees  planted,  about  8,000  have  perished.  I  re- 
placed them  later  on.  The  trees  which  are  the  most  exposed  to  the  wind  do  not  grow 
sc  well  as  the  others;  and,  in  order  to  shelter  them  from  the  winds  I  have  planted 
tliem  in  groups;  the  others  were  planted  in  rows. 

To  fix  the  sand,  I  had  sown  about  100  bags  of  poor  grain  which  the  farmers  gave 
me  after  the  sifting;  then  I  had  spread  chaff  of  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  etc.,  to  cover 
die  ground.  The  success  of  the  plants  appeared  to  me  to  be  assured  after  one  year. 
The  little  trees  were  planted  at  a  distance  of  only  three  feet  apart,  to  prevent  the  sand 
from  piling  up.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  distance  ought  to  be  from  ten  to  twelve  feet 
in  a  soil  where  there  would  not  be  the  inconvenience  of  sand.  Later,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  space  them  by  removing  one  of  every  three.  The  size  of  the  plants  was  on  the 
STerage  about  three  feet  Their  present  dimension  is  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  The 
planting  was  done  in  October  and  November  of  1886,  1887  and  1888,  and  a  few  thous- 
and more  in  1895  to  replace  those  which  had  perished.  This  time  of  the  year  was 
chosen  in  order  that  the  young  plants  might  have  more  moisture;  the  autumn  rains 
uid  afterwards  the  melting  of  the  snow.  I  thought  that  these  little  trees  would  be 
already  strong  enough  and  better  protected  against  the  great  heat  of  the  summer  and 
the  effect  of  the  sun  on  the  burning  sand. 

The  total  cost  of  these  plantations  was  about  two  thousand  dollars.  I  did  not 
buy  the  plants  as  we  could  get  them  a  few  acres  from  the  place  of  planting.  Later, 
I  had  some  trimming  done,  the  work  costing  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
Forty-eight  acres  were  covered  by  these  plantations.' 

This  is  what  the  Sulpicians  did  at  Oka.  Perhaps  the  official  foresters  will  find  in 
these  notes  some  details  to  criticise  from  a  technical  point  of  view.  But  this  would 
not  make  the  result  any  way  different.  The  sand  dunes  of  Oka  are  fixed,  and  the  now 
growing  forest,  perhaps  still  a  little  crowded,  will  be  worth  much  more  in  a  few  years 
than  was  laid  out  upon  it 

While  listening  last  fall  to  the  accoimt  which  my  excellent  friend  was  giving  me  of 
^  experience  in  planting,  I  asked  him  if  it  would  not  be  d  propos  to  try  the  same 
^^Psriment  on  some  of  our  arid  farms,  which  give  no  crops  whatever  and  upon  which 
one  can  see  the  sand  drifting  in  simmier  like  the  snow  in  winter.   Such  a  work  is  not 
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beyond  the  means  of  an  enterprising  government.  And  at  the  end  of  fifty  or  eighty 
years,  these  lands  would  represent  a  value  much  greater  than  the  initial  expense,  even 
4£  we  take  into  account  a  reasonable  interest  on  the  capitaL 

Should  we  conclude  from  this  that  replanting  has  to  be  greatly  encouraged  in  & 
province  of  Quebec?  I  do  not  think  so.  Let  the  government,  some  wealthy  com- 
munities and  even  private  companies  try  these  experiments,  it  is  all  very  weU.  But 
that  private  individuals  try  the  same  thing  without  very  special  reasons,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  acquiring  a  forest  for  exploitation,  we  are  of  opinion  would  be  a  very 
hazardous  enterprise. 

As  a  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  too  long  considerations,  we  can 
say  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  interest  for  all  Canadians  to  acquire  sound  ideas  of 
the  forests,  of  their  value,  of  the  part  they  play  in  the  general  economy  of  public 
wealth,  and,  consequently,  of  the  jealous  care  with  which  it  is  expedient  to  presem 
and  improve  them.  All  this  I  should  call,  a  national  forestry  education. 

We  are  already  on  the  right  path ;  we  have  done  something,  but  there  is  still 
much  more  to  be  done.  One  duty  is  to  hasten  now  and  not  wait  until  our  forests  hare 
been  destroyed  or  seriously  harmed.  It  is  far  better  to  spend  now  judiciously  a  fev 
thousand  dollars  each  year,  in  order  to  save  our  capital,  than  to  be  obliged  to  spends 
few  more  later,  if  it  became  a  necessity  of  repairing  losses,  sometimes  irreparable. 

France  and  Germany  would  not  be  obliged  to  spend  millions  in  reforesting  their 
mountains  and  dunes  if  they  had  preserved  the  forests  which  sheltered  them  in  former 
years,  and  which  a  short-sighted  i)olicy,  coupled  with  favouritism,  allowed  to  be  de- 
stroyed at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

We  should  have  well  equipped  technical  schools;  but  at  the  same  time  we  must 
awake  the  public  spirit.  This  will  prove  a  powerful  lever  to  help  us  to  attain  surely 
the  end  towards  which  we  are  all  aiming,  the  preservation  and  increase  in  value  of  our 
forests,  this  all-important  national  wealth. 

CANADIAN  FOREST  POLICY. 
Dr.  Judson  F.  Clark,  Forester  for  the  Province  op  Ontario. 

When  an  individual  or  a  nation  is  urged  to  undertake  any  new  enterprise  the 
advocate  must  be  prepared  to  show  that  it  is  not  only  practicable  and  desirable,  but 
that  it  is  a  business  proposition,  or  in  other  words,  that  it  will  pay.  That  there  are 
sentimental  considerations  urging  better  care  of  the  forests  is  undeniable.  That  they 
should  have  weight  is  equally  indisputable.  But  forestry  is  absolutely  independent  of 
such,  its  appeal  to-day  is  as  a  business  proposition  to  business  men,  and  more  especially 
as  a  business  proposition  to  statesmen,  for  the  whole  history  of  forests  and  forestry 
from  the  time  of  ancient  Babylon  to  the  present  has  been  a  demonstration  of  the  fact 
that  the  state  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only  good  forester. 

Personally,  I  think  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  development  of  a  rational,  and 
therefore  practical  and  business-like,  forest  policy  by  the  Canadian  provinces  and  the 
federal  government  will  have  a  greater  influence  on  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
our  country  half  a  century  hence  than  the  solution  of  any  other  problem  which  is 
within  the  power  of  our  generation  to  solve. 
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There  are  at  least  three  reasons  of  paramount  importance  why  Canadian  forests 
should  be  managed  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  wood  crops  in  perpetuity.  These 
reasons  have  already  been  repeatedly  discussed  at  the  different  sessions  of  the  con- 
dition. Permit  me  to  repeat  them  briefly  by  way  of  emphasis  and  as  a  foundation 
on  which  to  base  some  recommendations  for  a  national  forest  policy. 

FOB  THE  PERMANENCE  OF  LUMBERING  INDUSTRIES. 

1.  The  necessity  of  a  permanent  supply  of  logs  for  the  maintenance  of  our  great 
and  growing  lumbering  and  other  woodworking  industries. 

The  products  of  these  industries  are  absolutely  essential  for  the  future  of  our 
Induction,  our  transi)ortation,  and  our  manufactures.  Aside,  indeed,  from  the  char- 
acter of  its  people  there  is  nothing  which  contributes  so  greatly  to  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  a  people  than  an  abundant  supply  of  wood  at  reasonable  prices.  Wood 
forms  the  very  comer-stone  of  modem  industrial  life,  and  as  years  go  by  modern 
eiTilized  man  demands  and  uses  more  and  more  wood,  all  substitution  by  iron,  steel, 
oement,  &c.,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

There  are  some  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  forests  than  the  markets,  and 
others  who  are  acquainted  with  neither  forests  nor  markets,  who  still  believe  and  spe&k 
of  Canada's  *  inexhaustible '  forests.  Take  any  man  through  a  400,000-acre  lot  of 
fine  forest  so  thoroughly  that  he  will  have  seen  all  the  trees,  and  it  is  most  likely  that 
k  will  be  ready  to  believe  in  inexhaustible  forests.  Tell  him  then  that  all  the  trees 
that  he  has  seen  would  hardly  supply  the  needs  of  the  railways  of  North  America  for 
cross-ties  for  a  single  year,  and  his  *  inexhaustible '  will  appear  as  futile  as  it  is.  We 
have  great  but  diminishing  forests  and  great  and  ever  growing  needs  for  forest  pro- 
ducts. 

FOR  THE  CONSERVATION  OF  STREAM  FLOW. 

2.  Second  only  in  importance  to  the  function  of  the  forest  as  a  producer  of  wood 
^  its  function  as  a  regulator  of  the  flow  of  streams. 

Canada's  wealth  in  her  water-powers  is  very  large.  Some  one  has  estimated  that 
two-fifths  of  the  water-powers  of  the  world  are  found  on  Canadian  soil.  Whether  this 
he  correct  or  not  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  water-powers  of  Canada  vastly  excel 
^w«e  of  any  other  nation.  What  this  will  mean  for  her  industrial  future  it  is  im- 
Poasible  to  forecast,  perhaps  impossible  to  exaggerate.  Add  to  this  the  value  of  the 
streams  for  irrigation,  domestic  use,  and  navigation,  and  who  would  dare  guess  how 
many  figures  would  be  required  to  express  the  value  of  Canada's  streams  a  century  or 
even  half  a  century  hence  if  maintained  in  their  present  efficiency  ? 

If  the  forest  lands  of  Canada  be  placed  under  a  rational  forest  management,  the 
present  efficiency,  by  which  I  mean  of  course  the  regularity  of  her  stream  flow,  may  not 
he  maintained  only,  but  much  increased.  Present  methods  of  lumbering,  with  their 
accompaniment  of  fire  on  the  lumbered  lands  are  annually  and  to  a  large  extent  per- 
nianently,  subtracting  from  the  value  of  this  great  national  asset. 

FOR  PUBLIC  REVENUE. 

8.  A  third  reason  for  conducting  lumbering  operations  on  non-agricultural  lands, 
*ith  a  view  to  improving  ahd  i)erpetuating  the  forests  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
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only  by  maintaining  such  lands  under  forest  crops  that  they  may  be  made  to  per- 
manently contribute  to  the  wealth  of  the  provinces  of  the  nation.  Compared  acre  for 
acre  with  arable  lands,  these  rough  lands  have  a  low  producing  capacity.  The  vast- 
ness  of  the  area  involved,  however,  places  the  non-agricultural  lands  of  Canada  in  the 
front  rank  of  her  natural  resources. 

Not  only  is  it  a  great  national  duty  bom  of  necessity — ^the  necessity  of  the  future 
— ^that  Canada  care  for  her  forests,  but  it  will  inevitably  prove  a  highly  remunerative 
business  proposition. 

FOREST  SITUATION  IN  NOETH  AMEBIOA. 

North  America  to^ay  cuts  three-fifths  and  consumes  more  than  one-half  of  the 
total  lumber  production  of  the  whole  world.  This  prodigious  consumption  is  very 
rapidly  increasing  both  on  account  of  an  increase  in  the  per  capita  consumption  and 
the  consuming  population.  There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  but  that  the  present 
annual  cut,  together  with  that  destroyed  by  fire,  vastly  exceeds  the  net  annual  pnh 
duction  by  growth.  In  other  words  a  wood  famine  in  North  America  is  already  in 
sight.  I  was  asked  the  other  day  when  it  was  due  to  strike.  I  replied  that  as  near  as 
I  could  interpret  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  year  1900  would  be  about  right,  and  that 
the  pressure  of  prices  was  likely  to  become  increasingly  burdensome  from  decade  to 
decade  until  the  famine  would  be  unanimously  admitted.  I  understand  that  many 
purchasers  of  lumber  are  already  admitting  it. 

CANADA'S  ADVANTAGEOUS  POSITION. 

The  Canadian  forests,  which  form  beyond  question  the  world's  greatest  remaic* 
ing  reserve  of  coniferous  timber,  form  a  band  across  the  continent  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  bordering  the  richest  farming  and  manufacturing  area  in  the  whole 
world.  The  population  of  the  consuming  area  tributary  to  our  forests  has  increased 
four-fold  during  the  last  half  century,  but  its  wood  consumption  has  increased  ten- 
fold. This  marvellous  increase  in  the  use  of  forest  products  has  already  established 
stumpage  prices  which  put  national  wood  culture  on  a  satisfactory  financial  basis  from 
the  standpoint  of  revenue  alone.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  rise  in  prices 
which  makes  forestry  a  business  proi>osition  has  come  about  in  the  face  of  an  exploita- 
tion of  the  forests  on  both  private  and  public  lands  such  as  was  never  seen  elsewhere 
in  the  history  of  lumbering  and  cannot  be  again  repeated  in  North  America  nor  on 
any  other  continent. 

The  territory  tributary  to  our  Canadian  forests  which  increased  its  wood  con- 
sumption ten-fold  during  the  past  half  century  is  to  a  very  large  extent  merely  on  the 
threshold  of  its  industrial  development.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  pre- 
sent demand  for  the  products  of  our  forests  will  be  indefinitely  maintained — ^nothing 
more  probable  than  that  it  will  be  greatly  increased. 

In  view,  then,  of  the  desirability  of  caring  for  the  forests  as  a  sound  business 
proposition  from  the  standpoint  of  direct  financial  returns  and  its  necessity  from  the 
standpoint  of  wood  production  and  water  conservation,  I  submit  that  no  time  could 
be  more  opportune  than  the  present  for  the  inauguration  of  a  national  forest  policy 
having  for  its  object  the  conservation  of  the  forests  by  wise  use. 
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FOREST  FROTEOnOK. 

In  this  f oiestry  policy  first  place  must,  of  course,  be  giv^  to  forest  protection,  and 
Dore  particularly  to  the  prevention  of  forest  fires,  for  without  reasonable  safety  in 
this  regard  there  can  be  no  forest  management.  Oonsiderable  progress  has  already 
been  made  by  seyeral  provinces  in  this  matter,  but  everywhere  much  remains  to  be 
done.  Further  progress  is  needed  along  three  lines^  namely, 

improved  fire  laws. 

More  efficient  administration  of  the  fire  laws,  and  the 
Disposal  of  debris  incident  to  lumbering  operations. 

Nova  Scotia  has  at  present  the  best  fire  law,  though  it  is  in  some  resi)ects  sur- 
pseed  by  that  of  New  Brunswick,  and  Ontario  the  most  efficient  administration. 

PBACniOABILITT  OF  DISPOSING  OF  DEBRIS. 

In  the  report  of  the  Ontario  Bureau  of  Forestry,  for  1904,  I  have  discussed  in 
iM  the  practicability  of  burning  the  debris  incident  to  lumbering  ox>erations  in 
ixnea.  I  shall  only  repeat  here  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  good  clean  job 
i!  brush  burning  may  be  done  on  pine  lands  at  a  cost  varying  according  to  local  cir- 
ci^Qstanoes  of  from  12  to  25  cents  per  M.  feet,  board  measure,  of  the  timber  cut. 
V^er  a  similar  burning  of  the  brush  on  spruce  lands  be  also  practicable  has  not 
Mbeen  demonstrated  by  any  fair  test  on  a  commercial  scale.  I  submit,  however, 
tbt  the  making  of  such  a  test  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  duties  of  the  provinces  selling 
palp  wood  stumpage.  It  will  pay  any  province  vastly  better  to  take  ten  or  fifteen 
^ta  less  per  cord  for  its  pulp  wood  and  secure  the  safety  and  the  advantage  to  re- 
Production  which  goes  with  the  burning  of  the  debris  than  to  secure  the  utmost  present 
«ah  return  and  leave  the  areas  cut  over  for  pulp  wood  in  the  deplorable  and  menacing 
condition  which  is  to-day  characteristic  of  Canadian  pulp  wood  slashings. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  state  rather  than  the  lumberman  should  in  all 
^  bear  the  expense  of  such  safety  measures,  for  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  future 
Qtizens  of  the  state  that  they  are  undertaken. 

WOODLAND  TAXATION. 

Forest  taxation  is,  next  to  fire  protection,  the  most  important  consideration  in 
planning  forest  management  on  privately  owned  lands.  Governments  have  in  their 
control  of  the  method  and  amount  of  taxation  a  powerful  lever  to  foster  or  destroy  the 
^'^ctice  of  forestry  by  private  owners.  Under  normal  conditions  no  woodland  owner 
^  be  exempted  from  a  fair  and  equitable  share  in  the  burden  of  government  Where, 
l^ever,  the  tendency  to  deforest  reaches  the  point  where  the  general  interests  of  a 
^'^tinity  are  endangered,  the  partial  or  complete  exemption  from  taxation  of  such 
^<»dltndB  as  are  devoted  exclusively  to  forest  purposes  and  come  up  to  a  reasonable 
"^dard  of  production  may  be  resorted  to  as  a  remedial  measure;  or  the  taxation  may 
^  dufted  from  an  annual  tax  on  the  land  to  a  stumpage  tax  on  the  annual  cut,  thus 
convertinsr  the  tax  itself  into  a  measure  of  restraint  as  regards  deforestation. 
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OLASSIFIGATION  OF  PUBLIO  LANDS. 


An  important  feature  of  a  Canadiein  forest  x)olicy  must  be  the  exploration  and 
classification  of  the  public  lands.  Such  lands  as  contain  a  satisfactory  proportion  of 
good  ploufirh  lands  and  are  reasonably  accessible  to  markets  should  be  opened  for  settle- 
ment as  the  land  is  required  for  agricultural  development.  Townships  or  larger  areas 
in  which  the  non-agricultural  lands  predominate  should,  under  no  circumstances,  be 
opened  for  settlement,  but  should  be  constituted  provincial  or  federal  forest  reserves, 
and  be  devoted  to  timber  production  in  perpetuity. 

Just  what  proportion  of  plough  land  contained  should  entitle  a  township  or  district 
to  be  classed  as  suitable  for  agricultural  settlement  is  open  to  debate.  In  deciding 
this  point  it  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  that  a  mistake  in  choosing  too  high  a 
standard  for  the  agricultural  lands  may  be  subsequently  remedied  at  any  time  without 
embarrassment  or  loss,  while  the  mistake  of  opening  up  for  settlement  lands  unsuite*! 
for  agriculture  is  certain  to  be  a  great  and  lasting  injury  to  both  settler  and  province, 
and  is  well  nigh  irremediable  as  witness  many  townships  in  Muskoka,  Haliburton,  and 
elsewhere. 


A  second  class  of  forest  reserves  which  the  provinces  would  do  well  to  foster  is 
what  may  be  termed  municipal  forest  reserves. 

There  are  many  townships  having  within  their  boundaries  considerable  areas  of 
waste  lands  which  after  trial  have  been  abandoned  as  unsuitable  for  growing  field 
crops.  The  only  hope  of  restoring  such  lands  to  useful  production  is  by  reforestation, 
and  there  are  many  good  reasons  that  may  be  urged  for  the  undertaking  of  the  ente^ 
prise  by  the  local  municipality.  . 

It  would  be  good  policy  for  the  provinces  to  assist  such  municipalities  as  are 
willing  to  establish  municipal  forest  reserves  by  advancing  the  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  lands,  and  by  organizing  an  efficient  forest  service  for  their  management 
In  the  course  of  time,  varying  from  16  years  in  the  more  southern  parts  to  30  or  35 
years  in  northern  districts,  the  townships  would  be  in  receipt  of  a  steady  and  very 
considerable  income  from  their  municipal  forests  for  the  easement  of  local  taxation. 
There  are  many  municipalities  in  Europe  having  no  higher  prices  for  forests  product* 
than  in  Western  Ontario  to-day  whose  income  from  such  municipal  forests  pays  the 
entire  expense  of  maintaining  schools,  roads,  and  other  local  improvements,  and  in 
not  a  few  cases  there  is  a  surplus  which  is  annually  divided  as  a  cash  bonus  among 
the  citizens. 

Such  a  system  of  mimicipal  forest  reserves  could  with  the  utmost  advantage  be 
extended  to  the  newer  districts  where  townships  are  being  opened  for  settlement  AD 
that  would  be  necessary  would  in  this  case  be  to  select  and  reserve  from  location  at 
the  time  of  the  survey,  a  suitable  area  in  the  part  of  the  township  least  adapted  for 
agriculture.  Such  reserves  being  already  stocked  with  merchantable  timber  would  be 
capable  of  yielding  a  revenue  to  the  municipality  from  the  first. 


The  central  feature  of  a  forest  jwlicy  and  that  which  gives  real  worth  to  all  the 
rest  is  of  course  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  practical  forest  management,  having 
for  its  aim  the  perpetuation  and  improvement  of  the  forest  by  judicious  lumbering. 


MUNICIPAL  FOREST  BESEEVES. 


PRACTICAL  FOREST  MANAGEMENT. 
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Canadian  forest  management  will  naturally  differ  widely  from  European  forest 
management,  for  our  forests,  our  transportation,  our  markets,  and  our  people  all  differ 
widely.  It  will  also  differ  somewhat  from  the  forestry  of  our  neighbours  to  the  south, 
for  there  are  characteristic  Canadian  conditi(ma  to  be  met — not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  radical  difference  in  forest  ownership  and  the  relations  existing  between  the  lum- 
bermen and  the  state.  Canadian  foresters  may  of  course  learn  much  from  the  foresters 
of  Europe  and  will  doubtless  learn  much  more  from  those  of  the  United  States,  where 
many  of  the  conditions  are  very  similar,  but  in  the  end  they  must  work  out  their  own 
fiaJration  by  the  development  of  a  system  of  Canadian  forest  management  designed 
especially  to  meet  Canadian  forest  conditions. 

STOCK-TAKING  OF  TIMBER  RESOURCES. 

As  a  first  step  in  this  direction  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  provinces  to  undertake 
a  systematic  stock-taking  of  their  timber  resources,  for  without  a  knowledge  as  to  what 
4ey  have  in  the  way  of  standing  timber,  any  attempt  at  forest  management  must  be 
Wind  and  ineffective.  This  stock-taking  will  naturally  include  the  kind,  quantity, 
Vialit>%  state  of  maturity,  rate  of  growth,  and  location  of  the  standing  timber;  the 
daracter  of  the  soil  and  its  adaptability  for  growing  particular  kinds  of  timber ;  and 
» more  or  less  complete  topographic  survey  having  special  reference  to  the  drainage, 
daracter  of  the  surface  and  such  other  reference  to  the  drainage,  character  of  the  sur- 
fcce  and  such  other  features  as  would  be  of  importance  in  planning  logging  operations. 

Knowing,  then  what  there  is  and  where  it  is  and  how  it  may  be  gotten  out,  the 

^it  step  will  be  to  limit  logging  operations  as  much  as  may  be  practicable  to  districts 

'kre  the  stands  are  mature  or  overmature.   The  mature  timber  must  be  sold  under 

ftch  conditions  as  will  conserve  alike  the  interests  of  the  lumberman  and  those  of  the 

Province.  The  price  paid  for  the  logs  must  be  made  with  the  clear  understanding  that 

^  are  to  be  removed  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  will  insure  the  reproduction 

*ii<l  future  safety  of  the  forest.    These  rules  and  regulations  must  naturally  be  pre- 

Ps^el  and  published  in  advance  of  the  sale,  that  the  purchaser  may  know  definitely 

the  time  of  the  sale  the  conditions  under  which  he  is  to  conduct  the  logging  opera- 
tions. 

THE  LUMBERMAN  AND  FORESTRY. 

Lumbermen  are  more  interested  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  forests  than  any  other 
^  of  citizens,  and  in  any  square  deal  will  be  found  willing  to  do  their  share  to  that 
It  is  high  time,  however,  that  the  Canadian  provinces  ceased  to  sell  the  public 
^^^^  under  a  system  which  makes  it  in  the  present  financial  interest  of  the  logger 
despoil  the  forest.  Were  the  stumpage  sold  in  a  proper  and  business-like  way  there 
*ould  be  no  need  to  implore  the  lumberman  to  think  of  the  nation's  posterity  rather 
^  his  own,  a  plea  which  must  always  be  futile,  besides  it  is  perfectly  practicable  to 
ftjaserve  and. harmonize  the  interests  of  the  lumberman  and  the  public,  present  and 
^iture. 

TRAINED  FORESTERS  NECESSARY. 

Systematic  care  of  forests  implies  of  course  a  trained  forest  service. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  doctor's  office,  the  court  room,  and  the  deck  of  a  ship 
»ere  the  only  places  of  training  for  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  and  the  naval  officer. 
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just  as  to-day  the  lumber  camp  is  the  only  place  of  training  for  those  who  at  present 
direct  the  cutting  of  the  Canadian  forests.  But  the  world  has  made  progress  m  educa- 
tional matters  in  the  last  fifty  years,  and  to-day  we  have,  established  and  maintuned 
by  the  state,  military  and  naval  academiee,  schools  of  law  and  medicine,  of  mining, 
engineering,  agriculture,  and  other  professional  and  technical  schools  too  numeioiis 
to  mention. 

With  her  vast  interests  in  forests  and  forest  products  there  can,  I  think,  be  littk 
doubt  but  that  the  time  has  fully  come  for  the  establishment  of  a  Canadian  School  of 
Forestry  for  the  training  of  her  coming  forest  service. 

A  PBAOnOAL  FOBBSTBT  TBAINIKa. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  discuss  in  any  detail  the  character  of  the  instruction 
which  should  be  given  at  such  a  school.  In  very  brief,  I  would  say  that  a  broad  ele- 
mentary training  in  the  so-called  natural  sciences  and  mathematics  is  a  most  neoe^ 
sary  preparation  for  the  forester's  professional  training.  That  the  profeBsional 
training  must  be  as  practical  as  possible  goes  of  course  without  saying.  To  this  end 
all  theoretical  instruction  must  be  supplemented  by  practical  investigation  and  appli- 
cation in  the  woods.  I  would  go  farther  and  recommend  that  on  the  completion  of 
their  school  work — ^theoretical  and  practical — all  students  who  have  not  previously 
had  a  practical  training  in  the  lumbering  business  be  required  to  associate  them* 
selves  with  a  lumber  firm  for  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  practically 
assisting  in  the  various  operations  from  the  felling  of  the  trees  to  the  grading  of  the 
lumber  for  the  market.  This  training  will  prove  of  value  to  students  not  alone  in 
the  matter  of  information  gained,  but  will  serve  the  useful  purpose  of  bringing  the 
fc  rosters  and  the  lumbermen  in  touch  personally  and  professionally. 

ASSIBTANOB  FOR  PRIVATE  OWNERS. 

The  educational  side  of  a  national  forest  policy  would  be  incomplete  without  pro- 
vision for  the  dissemination  of  a  knowledge  of  improved  methods  of  woodland  man- 
agement for  the  benefit  of  the  private  owners,  who  control  in  the  aggregate  many 
million  acres  of  woodlands,  which  scattered  as  they  are  throughout  the  agrieultural 
sections,  are  acre  for  acre  the  most  valuable  of  Canadian  forest  lands.  The  Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch  have  already  made 
an  excellent  beginning  in  this  great  educational  work. 

Such  in  brief  is  a  glimxme  of  Canada's  responsibility,  opportunity  and  dntr*  ^ 
we  accept  our  responsibilities  and  as  we  do  our  duty  according  to  our  opportunity 
will  w©  be  judged  by  future  generations  as  having  been  worthy  or  unworthy  custodians 
of  an  almost  unbounded  natural  resource. 
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MR.  B.  E.  WALKER. 
Qbnebal  Manager  of  thk  Bank  of  C!ohmerob. 

I  hardly  have  the  coiirage  to  face  this  conyention  after  listening  to  the  addresses 
vHch  have  been  presented  during  the  last  three  days,  though  I  had  indulged  the  hope 
tliat  I  might  say  a  fe^  things  which  had  not  heen  said  before^  or  present  them  in  a 
lew  shape.  My  hope  of  doing  so  nearly  vanished  while  Dr.  Judson  Clark  was  making 
bis  very  excellent  remarks.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  forestry—I  am  merely  a  business 
nan—but  in  common  with  many  other  Canadians  I  have  thought  over  our  alarm- 
ing forestry  conditions  for  many  years  past.  We  have  had  a  state  of  affairs  which  is 
Mt  uncommon  when  experts,  men  of  scientific  training,  have  for  some  years  been 
bying  to  impress  their  views  upon  practical  people.  We  have  had  commissions  of 
forestry,  we  have  had  meetings  and  we  have  found  that  the  practical  men  and  the 
Jcientific  experts  have  apparently  not  come  together.  This  convention,  for  which  we 
lull  always  have  to  thank  our  premiexi,  and  which  may  be  looked  upon  in  future  as 
»e  of  the  great  historical  facts  in  connection  with  our  industrial  development,  is 
ibont  to  conclude,  but  we  will  not  take  our  departure  with  the  feeling  that  the  ad- 
feaes  which  have  been  presented  here  were  barren  and  useless,  but  vvith  the  feeling 

practical  results  must  follow.  Now,  with  other  gentlemen  who  have  attended  this 
tovention  more  continuously  than  I  have,  I  am  impressed  by  the  almost  extraor- 
fcry  agreement  of  opinion  on  the  matter  among  those  who  are  experts,  and  also  by 

fact  that  we  appear  to  have  managed  to  gather  into  this  convention  all  the  lead- 
^  experts  on  forestry  in  America ;  and  I  know  from  the  nature  of  the  training  of 
any  of  these  gentlemen  that  we  have  probably  had  presented  to  us  all  that  is  known 

*  the  scientific  side  of  forestry  throughout  the  world.  .That  alone  might  have  no 
P^t  practical  effect  at  the  present  time;  it  might  be  only  one  or  two  more  of  the 
kops  which  must  fall  by  the  thousand  before  they  have  any  practical  effect;  but  we 

had  curious  evidence  that  our  legislators,  the  policy-makers  of  the  people,  who 
apt  to  take  a  practical  view  of  things  and  who  are  sometimes  prejudiced  against 
'P^a,  are  in  accord  with  the  experts  themselves.  I  think  we  may  say  that  we  have 
the  psychological  moment  in  the  history  and  development  of  this  movement 
there  are  no  doubters  or  dissenters,  and  I  believe  that  all  the  people  gathered 
toe  will  go  away  with  the  impression  that  we  have  had  before  us  data  of  the  highest 
snportanee  that  could  be  presented  to  the  people  of  Canada.   These  facts  have  been 
P^ted  here  with  much  less  waste  of  words  than  usually  characterizes  such  an 
^on,  and  in  addresses  that  have  been  not  only  curiously  instructive  but  eloquent; 

*  eloquent,  in  fact,  that  one  wonders  if  forestry  has  anything  to  do  with  eloquence. 
I  am  sure  we  will  all  go  away  feeling  that  this  convention  has  been  guided  by  what 
^tthew  Arnold  would  call  '  high  seriousness.' 

I  think  this  is  a  matter  of  tremendous  importance,  because,  as  has  been  said  over 
M  o?er  again,  it  is  an  educational  matter.  We  have  a  great  many  different  sections 
^  tbe  community  to  educate.  We  have  to  educate  the  politicians  themselves.  Even 
the  politicians  have  been  imbued  with  the  truth  of  a  subject,  even  when  every 
'viator  in  Canada  is  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  action,  there  is  something  still 
^^fftber  lequired;  these  gentlemen  must  in  the  nature  of  things  wish  to  be  sure  that 
^  have  the  sentiment  of  the  people  behind  them.  That  is  what  this  convention  has 
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met  for,  and  I  am  sure  the  press  will  do  their  part  to  disseminate  throughout  Canadi 
the  truths  that  have  heen  so  clearly  stated.  One  of  the  journalists  said  to  me  Uhday, 
that  from  what  he  has  learned  here  he  could  write  an  article  every  day  for  the  next 
year  on  forestry.  I  only  hope  he  will  do  so,  because  it  is  only  by  the  persistent  reitera- 
tion of  facts  of  this  kind  that  we  can  hope  to  impress  the  people  of  Canada  with  the 
fact  that  the  things  called  crimes  in  this  convention  are  really  crimes.  It  is  so  easy 
to  call  a  thing  a  national  crime,  and  it  is  so  difficult  to  convince  people  that  it  is  a 
national  crime,  and  that  disaster  is  absolutely  certain  unless  precautionary  measures 
are  taken. 

I  myself  only  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  two  aspects  of  the  matter.  First,  in 
regard  to  education ;  I  think  we  must  all  feel  a  realizing  sense  of  the  debt  we  owe 
to  Mgr.  Laflamme  for  his  delightful  paper.  He  represents,  perhaps,  the  best  and  the 
highest  spirit  of  education  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  There  is  no  province  in  Canadi 
that  is  so  deeply  interested  in  forestry  as  Quebec.  Can  we  hope  that  Mgr.  Laflamme 
will  inspire  his  co-educationists  in  Quebec,  or  will  so  strengthen  them  by  his  worda, 
that  they  will  be  able  to  convince  the  people  of  Quebec  as  to  what  is  necessary  ia 
regard  to  forestry  ?  As  a  citizen  of  Ontario,  perhaps  I  should  not  speak  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  I  feel  that  if  the  Abbe  could  speak  to  his  own  people  as  eloquently  as  he  h« 
done  here  to-day  he  could  take  care  of  the  forestry  question  alone  as  far  as  Quebec  ii 
concerned.  We  had  also  a  r^arkable  paper  from  another  member  of  the  church- 
Father  Burke,  of  Prince  Edward  Island — ^whose  knowledge  of  the  subject,  I  must  say 
made  us  quite  ashamed  of  ourselves.  We  business  men,  we  practical  men,  we 
think  we  know  something  about  the  subject,  after  listening  to  two  addresses  by 
members  of  a  profession  which  is  not  supposed  to  concern  itself  very  much 
industry,  must  at  least  feel  ashamed  to  realize  how  very  much  less  we  have  gone  intc 
the  subject  than  they  have. 

We  have  shown  in  the  province  of  Ontario  that  we  can  carry  on  schools  of  agri 
culture  and  dairying  and  things  of  that  kind,  that  we  can  carry  them  on  in  a  practica 
way  and  that  we  have  left  behind  the  day  when  the  finger  of  derision  can  be  point« 
at  them  even  by  politicians.  In  a  school  of  this  kind  we  are  now  teaching  that  par 
of  forestry  which  relates  to  the  farm,  but  that  school,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  the  plac 
where  forestry  in  its  provincial  or  educational  a8i>ect  should  be  taught.  I  am  a  meat 
her  of  the  Royal  Commission  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Toronto  which  i 
sitting  at  the  present  time,  and  as  we  have  not  yet  come  to  any  conclusion  it  woul< 
perhaps  be  improi>er  for  me  to  say  what  we  should  da,  but  I,  personally,  am 
afraid  to  say  that  I  am  sure  we  shall  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  chair 
forestry;  and  my  own  feeling  is  that,  while  forestry,  associated  as  it  properly: 
with  land  surveying,  may  at  first  be  a  part  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Science 
we  shall  soon  see  in  the  University  of  Toronto  a  faculty  pf  forestry  by  itself. 

I  should  be  very  hardy  if  I  ventured  to  discuss  what  the  teaching  of  forestr 
should  be.  I  know  that  the  experts  themselves  do  not  entirely  agree  on  that  aubjert 
I  can  see  that  between  a  gentleman  like  Senator  Edwards  and  some  of  the  erp^rt: 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  far  education  should  be  practical  and  ho< 
far  it  should  be  scientific  and  at  the  same  time  what  they  call' eminently  praciK's. 
We  must  decide  as  to  this  for  ourselves.  We  have  learned  from  small  beginnings  hov 
tt>  conduct  a  school  of  agriculture,  and  we  have  now»  a  great  enduring  end  pio«!WP^* 
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iustitution.  We  are  likewise  going  to  make  forestry  a  practical  question.  We  must 
amply  begin  like  other  people  and  learn  how  to  make  it  absolutely  siibservient  to  the 
raried  interests  of  this  country — ^the  commercial  interests,  the  lumbering  interests 
«nd  the  national  interests — saving  our  water-powers  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  in 
mind  the  esthetic  aspect  of  the  question;  because,  if  we  make  a  beautiful  country 
for  man  to  live  in,  they  will  wish  to  live  in  it.  The  man  who  thinks  that  the  esthetic 
side  of  forestry  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  practical  upbuilding  of  the  nation  is 
fimply  a  species  of  fool.   That  is  all  there  is  in  it 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  segregation  of  forest  areas,  but 
TOy  little  as  to  how  that  is  to  be  accomplished.  I  cannot  offer  any  final  opinion  on 
the  subject,  but  I  have  for  years  been  deeply  interested  in  the  matter  and  I  have  never 
igreed  with  the  manner  in  which  our  surveys  are  carried  on.  I  would  like  to  see 
^  such  a  survey  as  that  which  has  been  made  in  the  western  states  of  the  United 
|8tat€8.  It  is  not  called  a  geological  survey  or  a  topographical  survey ;  I  think,  merely 
jisunrqr.  It  seeks  to  ascertain  what  the  conditions  are;  of  course  looking  over  the 
^graphy  with  the  object  of  providing  reasonably  correct  maps — our  maps  are 
^^"ockingly  inaccurate — and  then  it  begins  to  describe,  not  a  section  of  the  earth's 
crust,  but  the  surface  of  the  earth  itself;  and  it  tells  about  the  forests,  how  they 
ihould  be  preserved^  and  about  the  soils,  distinguishing  those  which  are  suitable  for 
Ipiculture  from  those  which  are  not.  This  is  a  survey  which  is  sometimes  called  a 
iMographical  survey,  I  think  that  such  a  survey,  undertaken  by  the  Geological 
Sarrey,  would  admirably  serve  our  purpose.  It  occurs  to  me  that  when  we  are  talk- 
Big  about  setting  aside  areas  which  are  to  be  held  as  forest  land,  we  are  not  giving 
Bccli  consideration  as  to  how  that  is  to  be  done.  I  suppose  we  could  immediately 
^  wi^  great  safety  set  aside  large  areas ;  but  we  wiU  find  great  quantities  of  land 
kft  out,  owing  no  doubt  to  dispute  as  to  what  is  eventually  to  be  done  with  it.  Some 
that  land  will  already  be  in  the  possession  of  private  owners.  There  is  no  reason 
^7,  even  if  it  is  in  the  hands  of  private  owners,  the  federal  government  should  not 

the  responsibility  of  declaring  what  parts  of  the  country  should  be  forest  and 
•^t  parts  available  for  agriculture.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  that  we  could  pur- 
at  any  time  certain  lands  which  should  never  have  been  given  over  to  agricul- 
tfiie  but  which  should  have  been  claimed  as  timber  and  forest  areas.  However,  I  am 
J»t  courageous  enough  to  say  that  this  would  be  a  solution  of  the  great  difficulty 
•l^ch  was  presented  by  the  Minister  from  Quebec.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  lumber- 
fen  to  say  that  great  areas  should  be  set  aside  for  forests  and  that  the  settler  should 
Jo  somewhere  else.  That  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  say,  but  it  is  perfectly  certain  that 
are  just  as  much  interested  in  finding  out  which  part  of  eastern  Canada  is  suitable 
settlement  as  we  are  in  finding  out  what  part  is  suitable  for  forest  area.  And 

are  we  to  have  the  knowledge  which  shall  be  final  unless  some  one  undertakes 
^  responsibility  of  mapping  out  these  areas  and  of  declaring  in  a  more  or  less  defi- 
iflte  way  which  are  suitable  for  one  purpose  and  which  for  the  other.  Is  that  not 
*t«olutely  the  business  of  a  survey  ?  I  have  had  occasion  to  say  before  that  if  a 
prirate  individual  owned  100,000  acres  of  land  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  would 
where  the  forest  was  and  what  the  fair  value  of  it  was.  He  would  ascertain 
'^t  he  had.  He  would  take  stock.  The  thing  we,  as  a  nation,  do  not  do  is  to  take 
We  allow  private  individuals  to  take  stock,  come  to  the  government  and  buy 
^>  limits,  mines  or  any  other  kind  of  natural  asset,  and  they,  having  gr^eater  know- 
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ledge  than  the  government,  can  get  possession  of  the  nation's  property  for  less  tba 
they  should  pay  for  it.  There  is  only  one  cure  for  this,  and  that  is  for  the  national 
government  to  have  a  surv^  made,  to  take  stock  for  the  people  and  tell  them  wht 
th^  have.  In  this  matter  of  forestry  the  thing  we  want  most  now  is  to  have 
areas  of  the  country  delimited  later,  so  that  the  federal  government  may  si^^:  Thii 
part  shall  he  for  forest  area,  that  part  for  settlement. — ^And  then  let  ih»  provinoe 
hold  as  nearly  as  possible  to  these  lines. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  can  be  regarded  as  a  practical  suggestion.  I  am  no 
a  practical  man,  but  I  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  fact  that  it  is  in  tii 
X>ower  of  the  federal  government  to  enable  us  to  know  things  about  the  natiom 
domain  which  the  people  must  know  before  they  can  legislate  intelligently.  Pei 
sonally,  I  do  not  think  we  spend  anything  like  enough  money  on  surveys.  If  v 
spent  four  times  as  much  and  got  good  value  for  it,  it  would  be  better. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  natural  monopoly  which  Canada  may  1 
said  to  possess — ^if  any  monopoly  may  be  called  natural  We  feel  that  we  have 
monopoly  in  our  water  powers  and  timber  supplies,  but  these  monopolies  would  n 
be  of  such  great  value  if  we  did  not  have  in  addition  to  them  other  natural  resouro 
which  may  not  be  in  the  nature  of  monopolies,  but  which  help  to  make  our  future  i 
clear  as  it  is.  We  have  vast  supplies  of  coal,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  count 
where  we  have  no  coal,  we  have  vast  supplies  of  other  means  of  producing  enerj 
such  as  water  powers ;  we  have  vast  quantities  of  cement  which  will  some  day,  p« 
haps,  be  as  useful  as  Ixmiber;  and  we  have  iron  and  every  other  si)ecie8  of  minen 
We  know  beyond  a  doubt  that  if  we  do  our  duty  we  shall  be  one  of  the  greatest  ouiii 
f  acturing  countries  in  the  world.  I  think  it  is  not  a  silly  boast  to  say  that  sm 
where  in  the  future  we  may  be  the  greatest  manufacturing  country  in  the  worl 
But,  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  we  disturb  the  beautiful  balance  that  nature  has  givi 
us  in  our  natural  resources  the  entire  order  of  things  in  Canada  may  fall  to  piec 
It  is  not  simply  that  our  water  powers  will  decline  in  value,  but  our  coal  areas  v 
not  be  so  valuable.  Nothing  will  be  so  valuable.  Nature  has  given  us  a  curio 
opi)ortunity  for  the  strong  northern  man  to  exercise  his  brains  ui)on,  and  if  we  d 
turb  the  equilibrium*  we  are  criminals  in  the  greatest  sense  in  which  men  can 
criminals  for  we  are  criminals  towards  our  descendants  and  to  future  generatioi 
When  we  go  to  the  Northwest  we  see  that  people  first  settle  upon  land  that  hes  noi 
tree  upon  it,  then  they  take  scrubby  land  and  then  wooded  land.  Our  settlema 
under  the  plan  we  have  been  outlining,  will  continue  to  be  of  that  nature.  We  ?b 
not  only  have  settlements  on  the  lands  that  are  most  fertile  and  the  lands  that  requi 
the  least  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  settlers,  but  we  shall  have  settlements  with  co 
pact  population.  And  when  we  have  peopled  those  parts  of  Canada  and  improi 
the  land,  we  shall  have  conditions  in  which  a  man  may  put  his  breast  against  1 
forest  and  try  to  hew  a  home  out  for  himself  in  a  situation  that  is  more  difficc 
We  have  this  enormous  advantage  over  the  United  States  that  we  have  still  plentr 
land  while  that  country  exhausted  all  its  cheap  lands  some  time  ago.  When  the  Unit 
States  could  no  longer  give  a  homestead  to  a  man  it  had  to  turn  around  and  irrig^ 
a  part  of  the  country,  of  which,  I  heard  its  chief  geologist,  Mr.  Haydon.  say  as  h 
as  1878,  that  one-third  was  absolutely  unsuitable  for  man.  Within  fifteen 
the  government  of  the  United  States  was,  through  irrigation,  endeavouring  to 
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that  l&ige  portion  of  the  country  suitable  for  man.  We  desire  to  protect  these  vast 
northern  forests  for  the  Canadian  of  the  twenty-first  century.  And  if  we  do  so,  we 
need  never  have  a  doubt  that  when  he  turns  his  mind,  his  energyi  his  enthusiasm,  his 
interest  and  his  purpose  in  this  direction  he  will  have  a  chance  to  expend  on  virgin 
resources  of  untold  value  the  energy  that  is  characteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

AUSTEN  OAEY, 

ASSIBTAirr  PHOFESSOB  OF  FOBESTBT,  HABVABD  UNIVBBSITT. 

The  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken  has  left  us  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  peace 
and  goodwill  that  it  seems  a  pity  to  introduce  anything  that  partakes  in  the  least  of 
a  controversial  nature.  Controversy,  indeed,  is  far  from  my  intention.  When,  how- 
ETer,  a  man's  occupation  has  been  touched  on  and  the  subject  to  which  he  has  recently 

^r^en  months  of  pointed  thinking,  he  will  perhaps  be  forgiven  if  he  states  plainly 

^jnst  what  he  thinlrii- 

There  are  now  three  established  and  well  known  schools  of  forestry  in  the  United 
Btates.  One  of  them,  the  Yale  school,  has  been  represented  here  by  Mr.  Pinchot.  Dr. 
Bchenck,  the  head  and  front  of  the  Biltmore  school,  is  also  among  us.  The  third 
Kfaool  of  professional  forestry  is  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Head  of  that  is  that 
sterling  man  known  to  many  at  this  convention,  Mr.  Filibert  Both.  He  isn't  here  to 
■peak  for  himself,  and  bo  it  gives  me  particular  pleasure  to  say  that  in  my  humble 
judgment  sufficient  time  spent  under  Filibert  Both  will  be  as  likely  to  make  an  effi- 
c^t  forester  as  any  course  of  education  now  available. 

That  there  is  a  course  in  forestry  at  Harvard  Universil^  is  perhaps  known  to 
iev  here.  It  has,  however,  been  in  operation  for  two  and  a  half  years,  and  it  so 
fkappens  that  in  the  process  of  expansion  I  have  been  entrusted  with  the  instruction 
.m  lumbering. 

Instruction  in  lumbering  is  pretty  nearly  a  new  thing  under  the  sun,  and  there 
still  those  who  between  lumbering  and  forestry  can  see  no  essential  connection, 
h  tbe  United  States  the  botanists  represented  forestry  for  a  long  time,  and  there  are 
■till  those  who  say  that  forestry  is  nothing  but  applied  botany.  Then  came  the  prin- 
Qples  of  silviculture:  growth,  reproduction,  and  the  light  and  soil  requirements 
••sential  for  growth.  These  ideas  ruled  education  for  a  time.  Men  were  turned  out 
h  onr  schools  full  of  these  valuable  ideas  and  of  enthusiasm  as  well.  They  have 
^Heated  the  country  and  started  lots  of  valuable  work,  but  they  were  weak  on  the 
^  of  actual  woods  operation,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  when  they  ran  up  against  the 
problem  of  actual  management  they  frequently  fell  down. 

What  ideas  I  have  on  the  subject  are  mainly  derived  from  six  years'  service  as 
forester  in  a  lumber  business.  Without  great  knowledge  of  lumbering  I  went  into 
^  business  as  a  subordinate  and  side  issue,  to  see  what  could  be  done  by  careful  and 
^*^«rvative  cutting  to  maintain  the  growing  power  of  the  land.  The  first  thing  I 
^nied  was  that  I  couldn't  get  things  done  as  I  weinted  them;  and  when  I  looked 
fuitlier  to  locate  the  cause,  I  foxmd  it  oftentimes  inherent  in  the  logging  methods, 
methods  which  were  habitual  in  the  country,  methods  oftentimes  which  with  due 
^id  to  cheapness  of  operation  could  not  be  changed.   But  the  main  point  is  that 
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with  a  passing  knowledge  of  lumbering  to  start  with,  better  than  most  students  of 
forestry  at  graduation  possess,  it  took  me  three  years  to  get  my  bearings  in  the  situa- 
tion I  held,  to  see  the  relations  of  the  logging  methods  with  the  purposes  I  was  the* 


to  carry  out. 

I  have  thought  over  this  matter  a  great  deal — ^have  questioned  what  place  the 
forester  ought  to  have  in  a  big  lumber  business — and  the  only  conclusion  I  can  arriTC 
at  is  that  he  ought  to  run  the  whole  thing.  Forestry  is  a  practical  science.  In  busi- 
ness it  can  only  expect  to.  secure  measures  that  will  actually  at  some  time  pay.  Wood« 
operations  ought  to  have,  and  must  have,  two  main  purposes:  first,  cheapness;  second, 
maintaining  the  growing  power  of  the  land.  The  man  to  carry  out  those  two  pr- 
poses,  a  work  oftentimes  of  balancing  and  compromise,  ought  to  be  the  same  man. 
He  ought  to  be  the  man  in  direction  of  the  whole  thing.  And  so  the  object  of  efiec- 
tive  forestry  education,  as  I  have  conceived  it,  should  be  to  train  men  for  actual  him- 
ness  management,  at  the  same  time  informing  them  on  the  silvicultural  side,  so  fil- 
ing the  principles  of  forestry  and  forest  production  in  their  minds  that  during  4« 
wear  and  tear,  and  through  the  temptations  of  business  life,  th^  never  will  foige? 
it  Men  so  trained,  when  they  get  their  footing,  will  command  the  situation.  TIm} 
wont  have  to  beg  for  the  interests  of  growth  and  reproduction.  They  will  value  th* 
things  at  their  true  rate,  and  when  the  chance  comes  simply  see  to  it  that  appropriaftj 
measures  are  carried  out.  ! 

Is  this  a  practicable  scheme?  Several  have  said  here  that  this  forestry  questioi 
must  be  settled  on  economic  grounds  and  by  economic  means.  That  is  easy  to  sayii 
general  terms.  The  thing  remains  to  pick  out  the  vulnerable  point  with  certaiiSV 
and  then  effectively  attack  it.  Personally  I  believe  the  situation  is  open  to  attacks 
this  direction — that  there  is  abundant  opening  in  the  lumber  business  for  propfld 
trained  men.  Listening  to  Senator  Edwards  yesterday,  you  may  not  have  thought » 
He  says  he  has  often  received  letters  from  foresters  asking  for  employment  He  f 
plies  by  asking  them  what  they  think  they  can  do  for  him.  They  say  sometimes  i 
help  him  protect  his  limits,  and  his  answer  is  that  he  knows  vastly  more  about  tk 
himself  than  they  do, 

I  have  heard  talk  like  that  many,  many  times.  Years  ago  I  beard  it  when 
started  into  forestry,  and  I  can  hear  it  now  any  day  I  want  to  by  going  to  the  rig 
place,  but  it  doesn't  dash  me  any  more.  In  the  twelve  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
committed  myself  to  the  profession,  I  have  seen  too  many  times,  and  on  loo  big  a  fici 
on  how  unsound  a  basis  that  self-confidence  often  rests.  American  business  men  wi 
be  less  sharp  and  intelligent  than  Canadians,  though  I  do  not  understand  their  7«p 
tation  to  be  such ;  and,  speaking  in  the  line  of  forest  protection,  I  have  often  » 
whole  valleys  and  townships  of  timber  on  our  side  of  the  line  go  to  destruction  nz 
under  the  eyeb  of  the  owner,  but  without  his  knowledge  or  concern,  to  be  dashed  1 
talk  like  this.  I  know  this  in  particular — ^that  my  old  employers  are  several  hundr 
thousands  of  dollars  richer  because  their  foresters  knew  what  a  limber  beetle  w^ 
and  how  to  fight  it  ;  and  judging  from  that  I  say  it  is  just  possible  that  if  Sena: 
Edwards  would  take  one  of  our  bright  young  fellows  up  into  his  woods  he  mi^ 
learn  something  that  he  would  give  a  great  deal  to  know.  Pfease  underBtand  thst 
do  not  undervalue  experience.    The  lumberman's  knowledge,  and  his  seasoned  t<t: 


•  •  • 
»   «  • 
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pen>*^mt  and  force  are  valuable  resources,  and  ihey  cannot  be  acquired  in  a  day. 
Bnt  8cienti£o  training  does  not  unfit  a  man  for  the  acquisition  of  these  things,  and 
that  contributeB,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  a  valuable  element  to  the  final  effi- 


Further,  I  am  willing  to  take  the  old  lumberman  on  another  ground,  that  on 
which  he  is  most  cock  sure.  The  amateur  going  to  a  log^ng  camp  to  take  a  few 
photogrraphs  and  i>erhaps  write  it  up  for  the  papers  looks  on  lumbering  as  a  wonder- 
ful trade.  And  talking  with  the  lumberman  himself,  he  gets  that  impression  con- 
finnecL  The  difficulty,  the  mystery,  the  peculiar  value  of  experience,  and  the  attain- 
ments of  the  old  experienced  man, — ^these  are  things  which  one  is  pretty  sure  to  hear 
s  good  deal  of. 

Here,  again,  in  going  by  experience  had  on  the  other  side  of  the  line,  I  may  be 
doin^  injustioe  to  the  men  who  conduct  the  business  here.  But  what  I  want  to  say, 
properly  limited  as  to  locality,  is  this — ^that  if  a  man  with  fit  attainments  and  observ- 
ing powers  will  stay  long  enough  in  the  woods  to  really  learn  logging  organization  and 
trothods,  he  will  find  there  a  great  deal,  right  in  that  very  field,  that  is  capable  of 
improvement.  The  spread-out  condition  of  the  business  accounts  in  part  for  this. 
The  big  profits  involved  in  the  business  in  the  past  helped  also  because  they  make 
snail  economies  look  mean.  A  main  factor,  however,  has  been  the  lack  of  scientific 
draining  in  the  men  who  had  the  work  in  charge.  Old  habit  rules  too  strongly;  work 
16  done  by  rule  of  thumb;  there  is  no  means  of  surely  handing  down  from  one  man 
to  another  the  results  of  experiment. 

To  put  more  definitely  what  I  believe  to  be  true  in  this  connection,  I  will  say 
that  the  lumber  business^  as  I  am  acquainted  with  it,  grossly  wastes  valuable  material, 
diat  it  is  too  loosely  organized  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  product  and  for  the 
rood  of  those  who  are  financially  interested  in  it;  that  its  methods  are  very  uneven, 
>ft6n  costly  and  behind  the  times.  Lumbering  has  lacked  in  a  word  the  services  of 
tike  production  engineer,  the  man  who  studies  methods,  costs,  and  sources  of  waste 
accurately,  and  devises  means  in  accordance  therewith. 

And  right  here,  as  I  look  at  it,  is  the  opening  which  forestry,  if  it  is  wise  enough, 
may  utilize  to  its  own  advantage.  Why  should  not  forestry  be  one  of  the  regular 
engineering;  professions  t  Here  seems  to  be  economic  gap  enough.  Why  not  jump 
into  it  I  Why  should  we  not  furnish  to  the  lumber  business  the  best  surveyors,  ex- 
plorers and  business  managers,  and  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  receiving  their 
engineering  training  fill  them  so  full  of  forestry,  its  principles  and  its  importance  to 
the  country  that  they  will  always  be  on  the  watch  to  forward  it.  We  have  heard 
already  practical  training  commended.  Yes,  by  all  means,  but  we  want  men  of  theo- 
retical training  and  of  high  ideals,  too. 

That  such  men  will  abundantly  prove  their  value  I,  for  one,  do  not  doubt.  All 
they  ask  from  timber  land  owners  is  a  chance  to  show  what  they  are  worth.  Numbers 
of  such  men,  indeed,  graduates  of  our  various  schools,  are  now  bearing  varied  res- 
ponsibilities in  many  of  our  states.  And,  indeed,  from  the  type  of  men  I  see  before 
me  and  what  I  have  heard  during  the  progress  of  this  convention,  I  feel  sure  that 
when  a  forests  school  is  started  in  Canada,  it  will  be  on  some  such  broad  and  substan- 
tial lines. 
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DK.  JAS.  FLETOHEE* 

Dominion  Entomologist  and  Botanist. 

I  have,  perhaps,  about  two  minutes  to  bring  before  you  some  very  interesting 
specimens  of  (EucalypttLs)  wood  grown  at  Victoria,  B.C.,  by  Sir  Henri  Joly  o- 
Lotbiniere,  showing  the  growth  of  one  of  his  favourite  trees.  This  section  of  wed 
(exhibiting  section  of  wood)  is  interesting,  scientifically  and  economically.  It  ehows 
the  large  growth  that  has  been  made  by  certain  tropical  trees  from  Australia  in  British 
Columbia  where  they  are  just  able  to  remain  alive  during  the  winter  and  keep  up  their 
character  as  evergreens.  Some  of  the  specimens  that  Sir  Henri  Joly  de  Lotbiniert 
has  grown  have  made  the  very  remarkable  growth  of  one  inch  every  year  since  they 
were  planted,  and  an  interesting  scientific  fact  about  this  particular  tree  of  which  I 
have  the  specimen  here,  is  the  secondary  rings  which  are  shown  between  the  annual 
rings.  There  are  three  regrular  ring^s  showing  the  annual  growth,  but  each  of  ^ese  is 
divided  by  six  or  eight  rings  showing  the  sensitiveness  of  this  tree  to  the  climate,  tbe 
tree  not  being  yet  quite  acclimatized.  Sir  Henri  has  some  trees  that  ahow  a  diameter 
of  four  inches,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  growth  of  the  quickest  growing  tree  we  have 
in  Canada,  the  American  white  elm.  You  remember  Dr.  Saunders  told  us  yesterday 
that  the  American  white  elm  made  a  growth  of  14  inches  in  ten  years.  Sir  Henri  b 
found  that  the  Eucalypv^,  the  seed  of  which  was  obtained  in  California,  has  stood  tie 
winters  and  is  making  a  remarkable  growth.  Some  trees  are  80  feet  high.  Sir  Henri, 
being  unable  to  be  present  and  desiring  to  be  in  touch  with  this  convention,  asked  me 
to  exhibit  these  specimens  as  some  evidence  of  the  work  he  is  carrying  on  in  Britiah 
Columbia.  His  name  is  already  well  identified  with  the  culture  of  trees  in  Canada, 
and  this  is  but  another  proof  of  the  very  great  interest  that  he  has  always  taken  ia 
sylviculture  in  Canada.  His  growing  of  the  black  walnut  at  Pointe  au  Platen  maiiy 
years  ago  has  introduced  to  many  of  us  a  tree  which  has  produced  greater  results 
than  were  expected  from  it.  I 


I  will  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  convention  to  draw  attention  to  one  sul 


that  was  also  referred  to  by  you.  Sir  Wilfrid,  in  your  oi)ening  remarks.  I  bave  n( 
intention  of  imposing  on  the  audience  a  long  address,  but  I  should  not  like  this  mag- 
nificent convention  to  close  without  drawing  some  attention  to  a  subject  of  very  fJ^' 
importance  to  every  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  forestry  or  in  growing  trees  to  mai* 
use  of  them  for  the  market,  for  shade,  or  even  for  aesthetic  purjwses.  We  recognia 
that  enormous  losses  take  place  every  year,  not  only  from  fire  which  we  are  consider 
ing  at  this  time,  but  also  from  the  many  kinds  of  injurious  insects  which  attack  and 
destroy  trees,  especially  when  they  have  been  wounded  or  weakened  whether  by  thfi 
lumbermen's  axe,  or  by  fire  or  lightning.  Directly  the  trees  are  injured  they  becorj^ 
a  prey  to  these  scavengers  of  the  forest  which  remove  them  to  make  room  for  sonic^ 
thing  more  useful.  To  speak  merely  from  the  economic  and  lumbermen's  point  ol 
view,  these  are  injurious.  If  these  trees  are  of  no  use,  then  let  fire  and  insects  dostr'? 
them ;  but,  if  they  are  of  use,  we  should  do  all  we  can  to  preserve  them.  We  find  tha^ 
there  are  means  of  preventing  this  destruction,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  make  use  of  tif*' 
means.  There  are  people  working  all  the  time  to  prevent  this  great  loss;  theories  haw 
been  built  up  and  exploited  as  to  the  way  in  which  these  insects  should  be  dealt  witi 
and  methods  have  been  advanced  by  which  the  injury  can  be  reduced  or  obviated.  Yo' 
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lure  in  Canada  men  who  are  working  these  prohlems.  At  the  experimental  farm 
there  is  the  Dominion  division  of  entomology.  At  the  agricultural  college  at  Guelph 
there  are  also  trained  men  at  work  dfevising  means  to  prevent  this  loss.  The  only 
statement  I  make  at  this  grand  forestry  convention,  is  that  the  loss  can  to  a  great 
measure  be  prevented  by  the  application  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  I  only  wish  to 
remind  you  that  there  are  men  working  at  these  problems.  I  hope  that  the  lumber- 
men, the  foresters  and  all  those  interested  in  trees  will  make  use  of  those  officers 
whom  ih^  are  paying  to  do  work  for  them. 


The  lateness  of  the  hour  precludes  the  possibility  of  my  saying  more  than  a  word 
or  two  with  respect  to  the  educational  aspects  of  the  work  you  are  concerned  in  here 
to-day.  In  representing  the  interests  of  McGill  University  at  this  convention,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  convey  to  Your  Excellencies  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  assurance 
that  it  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  work  which  this  convention  has  so  well  -per- 
fonned;  while  it  is  fully  prepared  to  give  assistance  and  encouragement  at  such 
times  and  in  such  ways  as  it  may  be  proper  to  do,  to  any  measures  which  will  tend 
to  promote  forestry  education  in  Canada. 

McGill  University  has  watched  with  the  keenest  interest,  the  progress  of  the 
Forestry  Association  from  the  very  earliest  days  of  its  existence  when  Mr.  William 
little  first  undertook  to  inaugurate  that  movement  which  has  culminated  in  such 
magnificent  results  as  those  which  have  been  achieved  by  this  convention  during  the 
past  three  days.  We  have  been  aware  that  this  association  has  exerted  a  strong  and 
steady  influence  for  the  benefit  of  the  forestry  industry,  but  the  proceedings  now 
being  brought  to  a  close  have  been  a  revelation  of  work  accomplished  far  beyond  the 
expectations  of  those  who  were  not  intimately  associated  with  the  work. 

One  of  our  chief  sources  of  gratification  in  the  progress  of  the  present  proceed- 
ings, has  been  to  observe  the  sustained  interest  which  Your  Excellency  has  exhibited, 
and  also  the  decided  way  in  which  you  have  recognized  the  importance  of  the  great 
problems  which  have  to  be  dealt  with;  a  satisfaction  which  is  also  increased  by  the 
very  liberal,  far-sighted  and  statesmanlike  policy  which  you,  Sir  Wilfrid,  have  laid 
^own  the  lines  upon  which  future  legislation  may  be  carried  out.  Furthermore,  our 
Ratification  is  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Borden  has,  on  two  separate 
<H5ca8ions,  assured  us  that  the  opposition  will  contribute  to  the  support  of  our  work 
kre,  and  that  the  great  problems  which  now  confront  us,  will  be  dealt  with  in  the 
legislative  assembly  without  reference  to  political  divisions.  This  we  may  regard  as 
cne  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  this  convention. 

With  respect  to  the  educational  aspects  of  the  questions  discussed  here,  it  is 
fifficult  for  me  to  add  very  much  to  what  has  already  been  said  so  well  and  so  fully 
fey  Dr.  Clark  and  by  Mr.  Cary,  toth  of  whom  have  gone  to  the  very  root  of  the  matter; 
but  perhaps  I  should  add  one  or  two  thoughts  which  have  been  constantly  in  ray 
fflind  during  the  progress  of  the  discussions.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  import- 
ance of  practical  education  for  the  forester.    It  has  even  been  suggested  that  tech- 
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nical  education  is  not  required.  As  one  who  is  deeply  conoemed  in  the  education&l 
aspects  of  such  questions,  it  is  of  course,  necessary  for  me  to  dissent  from  such  a 
view.  I  look  upon  the  foresters  as  an  organized  army  with  respect  to  which  the  man 
in  the  forest  may  be  regarded  as  the  common  soldier.  He  must  be  trained  and  trained 
thoroughly.  He  must  know  his  duty  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  but  such  a  xmi 
is  in  no  sense  efficient  unless  it  has  the  guiding  which  may  be  exercised  through  a 
superior  officer.  And  so  all  the  way  through  rank  and  file,  we  must  ascend  through 
the  various  grades  from  men  to  officers  and  officers  to  the  general  who  is  the  guiding 
spirit,  in  whom  is  concentrated  all  the  controlling  intelligence  of  the  forces  in  the 
field.  From  this  point  of  view  we  find  it  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be 
the  most  efficient  technical  training,  otherwise  the  unit  in  the  forest  becomes  useless 
in  the  absence  of  a  superior  force.  This  idea  has  been  emphasized  and  elaborated  so 
well  and  so  fully  by  Mr.  Gary,  that  there  is  little  or  nothing  more  for  me  to  say  at 
the  present  moment.  There  is  nevertheless  one  factor  to  which  I  would  like  to  draw 
attention  for  a  few  moments  before  sitting  down,  and  it  is  this :  Much  has  been  said 
about  the  importance  of  our  forests  from  the  economic  point  of  view.  That,  of 
course,  we  cannot  in  any  sense  deny,  nor  would  we  wish  to.  But  there  is  another 
aspect  of  the  question  which,  to  my  mind,  has  not  been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon.  In 
his  recent  address,  Mr.  Walker  did  allude  to  it  more  at  length  than  any  other  speaker 
whom  I  have  heard.  It  has  been  referred  to  incidentally  as  the  esthetics  of  forestiji 
but  what  I  would  like  to  emphasize  more  fully  is  the  fact  that  the  forest  has  a  deep 
and  far  reaching  moral  relation  to  any  community  which  may  be  in  its  neighbou^ 
hood.  When  we  view  any  country  and  consider  its  various  physical  conditions,  we 
observe  that  there  are  striking  and  often  profound  differences  existing  between  the 
various  communities  which  inhabit  it,  and  such  differences  become  more  pronounced 
in  any  comparison  of  widely  separated  countries.  Further  study  shows  that  these 
differences  are  directly  related,  not  alone  to  climatic  conditions,  but  to  topograjAical 
and  other  features  relating  to  the  general  surface,  and  particularly  to  the  character 
of  the  vegetation  and  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  forests  in  particular.  For  while 
climatic  conditions  and  topography  furnish  conditions  of  environment  which  unques- 
tionably influence  the  physical  well-being  of  man  in  important  ways,  it  is  no  less 
true  that  the  esthetic  environments  also  contributes  in  equally  important  ways  to  his 
higher  and  moral  well-being.  This  idea  has  been  brought  to  my  mind  very  frequently 
in  recalling  the  fact  that  something  like  1,100  years  ago  the  religious  orders  in  Japan 
introduced  the  elements  of  forestry  when  they  attempted  to  adorn  their  temple 
grounds  with  trees  and  gave  to  the  latter  a  definite  status  as  factors  in  the  moral 
elevation  of  the  people.  At  first  established  from  religious  motives,  the  loye  of  trees 
and  of  the  forest  which  has  now  taken  deep  root  among  the  people  throughout  Japan 
was  later  transferred  to  the  community  at  large  and  invested  with  a  certain  degree 
of  practical  value  while  the  moral  effect  was  not  lost  sight  of.  With  this  simple 
starting  point,  and  through  a  natural  process  of  development,  the  Japanese  ha^ 
been  able  to  elaborate  a  perfect  system  of  forestry  which,  as  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture will  be  able  to  tell  you,  is  in  the  fore  rank  of  the  forestry  methods  of  the  world. 
So  I  feel  with  Mr.  Pinchot,  that  we  strike  the  key-note  of  a  comprehensive  forest 
policy  when  we  say  that  that  policy  must  be  so  framed  as  to  give  the  most  agieeaUe 
flnrroundings  and  ifiMre  to  the  rural  districts,  the  exisience  of  eanUnied  hornet. 
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For  if  you  have  contented  homes  you  have  the  body  of  public  sentiment  with  you, 
and  you  have  the  beat  of  all  guarantees  of  hearty  and  sympathetic  support  in  any 
kgiflktion  which  it  may  be  desired  to  enact  in  the  further  interest  of  the  forests ;  for 
in  a  discontented  community  it  would  be  impossible  to  effectively  carry  out  any 
Kberal  policy. 

PROF.  HENRY  MONTGOMERY, 
Trinity  Colleqb,  Toronto. 

As  a  representative  of  Trinity  College,  I  desire  to  thank  those  who  have  had  this 
eonreiition  in  hand  for  the  opportunity  of  expressing  before  the  public  our  strong 
sympathy  with  the  objects  and  aims  of  this  convention.  I  have  been  greatly  pleased 
during  the  past  three  days  with  almost  all  of  the  proceedings  of  this  convention.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  make  this  statement ;  but,  we  feel  the  necessity  of  enlisting  the 
lid,  as  far  as  possible,  of  public  opinion,  which,  of  course  may  be  necessary  for  the 
sapport  of  any  legislation  or  any  action  undertaken  in  this  country  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  forests,  the  increase  of  tree  planting  and  the  like.  Consequently,  I  am 
^^uikfal  for  this  opportunity  of  expressing  the  great  interest  and  deep  sympathy  of 
the  authorities  of  our  college. 

I  have  noticed  a  disposition  to  blame  those  who  have  cut  down  the  forests  in  this 
^tiy  in  the  past.  That  is  something  which  has  been  alluded  to,  and  I  am  not  quite 
eiear  as  to  the  exact  attitude  of  the  convention  towards  this  subject.  There  is  no  use 
in  blaming  our  forefathers.  They  came  here  and  they  had  to  encounter  difficulties  and 
^wdships.  We  all  know  something  of  them.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  them. 
^  own  parents,  some  years  before  I  saw  the  light,  came  to  Ontario  from  across  the 
Atlantic,  looked  for  good  land  and  found  it  in  the  county  of  Durham.  There  were 
^  three  families  then  in  the  township.  The  country  was  densly  wooded.  They  had 
to  go  thirty  miles  to  have  their  wheat  ground,  and  that,  of  course,  means  something. 
In  endeavouring  to  reach  her  sister's  residence,  my  own  mother  lost  her  way  in  the 
forest  and  she  was  some  three  days  and  nights  in  the  forest  before  she  was  found, 
^en  she  returned  home  she  simply  rested  and  went  on  her  journey.  I  refer  to  this 
■unply  to  remind  those  who  have  not  thought  over  the  difficulties  and  hardships  for 
*bidi  we  ought  to  give  great  credit  to  our  forefathers,  that  it  would  perhaps  be  well 
to  endeavour  to  repress  any  thoughts  of  blame  or  discredit  we  might  have  to  attach 
^  the  people  who  settled  this  country. 

But,  I  am  not  sure  but  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  we  did  find  a  little  fault 
*ith  the  people  at  the  present  time.  Perhaps  we  might  do  good  work  in  stirring  up  a 
Kttle  more  interest  amongst  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  multitude  at  large,  by  finding 
**iilt  with  them.  I  have  lived  for  years  on  the  western  prairie  and  I  know  something 

the  want  of  trees  there  and  the  results  of  tree  planting.  I  have  also  lived  for  years 
irrigation  is  practised  in  the  southwestern  states  and  I  have  probably  dis- 
^red  some  traces  of  irrigation  works  constructed  by  a  people  who  lived  long  before 
^  time,  a  pre-historic  people  of  some  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago.  Others  have 
^'"covered  them  also,  and  perhaps  you  have  heard  of  the  great  difficulties  which  the 
PHiistoric  people  there  had  to  overcome  in  order  to  secure  water  for  their  land, 
have  found  the  evidences  of  their  having  cut  through  solid  rock  to  bring  the 
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water  and  distribute  it  upon  a  country  which  seems  now  like  a  desert,  but  which  once 
supported  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people.  I  have  also  resided  in  Toronto  and 
vicinity  for  a  good  many  years,  and  I  am  almost  daily  reminded  of  the  need  of  educa- 
tion in  such  subjects  as  this.  I  find  people  going  to  the  beautiful  Scarborough 
Heights  just  east  of  the  city  upon  which  are  growing  different  varieties  of  our  native 
trees  and  shrubs.  They  purchase  a  little  piece  of  ground.  The  first  thing  that  most 
of  them  do  is  to  cut  down  everything.  They  will  sometimes  make  a  small  green 
space  and  endeavour  to  grow  the  geranium  which  is  not  capable  of  reproducing  its 
kind ;  but,  they  fail  to  protect  these  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs.  If  one  is  allowed  to 
remain,  it  has  to  fight  for  its  very  existence.  They  pluck  off  the  branches  and  tear 
the  shrubs  up  by  the  root  and  throw  them  down  again.  This  sort  of  thing  goes  on  in 
the  suburbs  of  many  of  our  towns  and  cities  from  day  to  day  and  year  to  year,  with 
the  result  that  in  many  places  the  native  woods  and  scenery  are  entirely  disappearing. 

I  think  that  perhaps  too  little  has  been  said  on  this  subject  in  this  older  settled 
part  of  the  country,  and  I  would  like  to  see  a  very  much  greater  interest  taken  in 
Ontario  at  least  in  nature  study  in  the  schools.  I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the 
reference  of  Mr.  Pinchot  to  this  matter.  He  said  they  expected  to  go  right  into  the 
schools.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  many  states  of  the  union  they  have  gone  into  the 
schools  long  ago,  and  nature  study  has  been  developed  to  a  point  beyond  anything 
we  can  find  in  Canada.  There  are  those  who  tell  us,  that,  by  putting  that  in  the 
curriculum  we  are  burdening  the  pupils.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  so.  It  will  make 
the  education  of  the  pupil  more  attractive  and  practical,  easier  and  more  useful.  I 
also  see  the  necessity  for  these  studies  in  the  schools  because  of  the  necessity  for  cul- 
ture, if  you  like,  for  esthetic  purposes.  One  gentleman  remarked  that  the  forests 
were  of  use  only  in  so  far  as  they  made  prosperous  homes.  I  agree  with  him 
entirely,  but  I  do  not  see  how  human  beings  can  be  very  prosperous  unless  the  whole 
individual  is  developed  as  far  as  possible.  If  we  stop  short  at  the  money  point,  at 
the  dollars  and  cents,  we  shall  fall  far  short  of  the  development  of  the  entire  man, 
and  the  state  cannot  afford  to  neglect  this  consideration.  As  a  parting  word  I  would 
like  to  impress  this  matter  of  education  upon  the  convention.  If  we  can  get  the 
people,  especially  the  young,  interested  through  schools  of  forestry,  through  public 
schools  and  other  schools,  then  we  shall  have  accomplished  a  great  deal.  We  will 
have  the  sympathy,  support  and  confidence  of  the  whole  peopla  I  thank  you,  and 
desire  once  more  to  say  that  you  may  depend  upon  the  support  of  the  educators  and 
educational  institutions  of  Toronto. 


KEV.  THOMAS  HUNTER  BOYD. 
Secretary  op  the  St.  Croix  Farmers'  Institute,  Waweig,  NJB. 

Perhaps  the  justification  for  my  addressing  you  this  afternoon  is  tbt 
New  Brunswick  has  been  the  first  among  the  provinces  to  follow  the  example  of  Sir 
William  Macdonald  in  the  establishment  of  consolidated  schools  in  which  special  pro- 
vision is  made  for  nature  study  and  manual  training.  Both  of  these  studies  are 
intimately  associated  with  the  object  which  has  brought  this  convention  together. 
Further,  we  have  quite  a  number  from  that  province  who  have  contributed  to  the 
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understanding  of  this  subject — ^amongst  them  Prof.  Bailey  and  Mr.  Edward  J ack,  who 
wrote  upon  the  trees  of  the  province;  Dr.  Q.  U.  Hay  and  Mr.  James  Vroom,  mem- 
bers of  the  Forestry  Association;  and  Prof.  Ganong,  of  Smith  College,  Northampton. 
We  are  proud  that  we  have  not  only  produced  very  abundant  woods,  but  that  we  have 
produced  men  who  are  competent  to  describe  so  adequately  and  so  beautifully  their 
lereral  characteristics.  New  Brunswick  is  not  represented  on  the  progranune  this  year 
tj  the  same  extent  as  the  great  west.  Our  needs  it  may  be,  are  not  so  evident  as  those 
of  some  other  portions  of  the  Dominion.  I  am  present  as  an  interested  observer — ^not 
in  any  sense  as  a  representative  of  the  province. 

While  the  name  of  convention  has  been  given  to  this  great  gathering,  to  some  of 
M  it  has  been  very  much  like  a  Dominion  university.  Now  we  have  come  to  the  vale- 
dictory. And  after  the  university  what  ?  Surely,  the  university  extension. 

When  the  government  seeks  information  on  forestry  matters,  such  as  is  ordinarily 
gsthered  by  conunission,  it  will,  doubtless,  find  it  available  in  the  proceedings  of  this 
convention.  One  ventures  to  suppose  that  it  will  not  be  very  long  until  this  gathering 
Till  be  modelled  upon  the  plan  of  the  British  Association ;  when,  instead  of  meeting 
m  one  room,  as  we  have  done  during  the  past  three  days,  there  will  be  different  sec- 
tions—one  for  the  education  aspect,  one  for  the  aesthetic  aspect,  one  for  the  railway 
wpect.  These  various  sections  meeting  separately,  the  members  will  have  fuller  scope 
for  the  discussion  of  the  several  subjects;  and  we  shall  all  reassemble  at  the  close, 
88  in  a  congress  of  one  of  the  great  scientific  societies. 

In  connection  with  what  we  may  be  allowed  to  call  the  closing  exercises  of  this 
peat  university,  I  am  reminded  of  the  very  beautiful  errand  upon  which  Her  Excel- 
Ifflcy  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen  went  from  Ottawa  some  eight  years  ago,  when  a  man 
loss  we  all  deplore,  the  late  Dr.  Harper,  invited  her  to  deliver  the  convocation 
•ddress  at  Chicago  University.  The  university  conferred  upon  her  a  degree;  and,  in 
responding,  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen  said,  'The  measure  of  our  opportunity  is  the 
■easure  of  our  responsibility.'  I  feel  that  that  expression  summarizes  the  attitude  of 
®  all,  in  regard  to  the  great  privilege  we  have  enjoyed  during  the  past  few  days. 

I  disclaimed  representing  the  province  in  which  I  reside.  May  I  speak  on  behalf 
^the  young  boys,  who  will  plant  the  trees  of  the  future,  or  take  care  of  the  trees  that 
^11  be  left  after  the  work  of  destruction  ?  And,  if  I  may  make  a  plea  for  them,  I 
*ink  it  should  be,  not  that  we  shall  add  a  new  subject  to  the  curriculum  of  the  com- 
mon school,  but  that  we  may  have 

J  '  The  sound  of  a  bell  in  a  wood.' 

fionie  one  may  tell  me  that  this  expression  is  only  poetry;  but  I  think  it  is  a  very 
^^tiful  expression.  I  am  not  asking  for  the  introduction  of  a  new  subject,  but  of 
'  aew  principle — for  '  the  sound  of  the  bell  in  the  wood ' — something  over  and  above 
4e  ring  of  the  woodman's  axe,  and  something  more  than  the  whizz  of  the  saw  and  the 
*>und8  that  are  usually  heard  when  men  are  engaged  in  lumbering.  Let  forestry  in- 
*«Hince  the  poetic  element 

In  order  to  reach  this  end,  I  would  venture  to  ask  that  those  present  who  are  in- 
*®*8ted  in  the  matter  of  education  will  not  only  endeavour  to  insure  the  co-operation 
*^  support  of  the  great  corporations  and  societies  which  they  here  represent,  but 
*ill  take  an  interest  in  the  rural  schools,  in  the  men  who  have  not  had  the  privilege 
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of  getting  this  information  which  we  have  received,  and  in  the  non-reading  fanner. 
These  very  men,  the  uninstructed  and  the  non-reading,  ftot  infrequently  wield  the  axe 
in  districts  that  are  strategic  points — ^where  the  watershed  or  the  scenery  is  the  chief 
asset.  , 

I  quite  understand  that  there  is  much  information — more  than  most  of  us  aie 
aware  of — sent  out  in  the  form  of  bulletins,  circulars,  and  such  material  as  the  presa 
may  supply  from  time  to  time;  but  I  would  like  to  plead  in  behalf  of  those  who  can- 
not read — ^and,  unfortunately,  we  have  thousands  of  them — ^for  simple  materia]^- 
material  such  as  was  distributed  in  abundance  from  Cornell  University — and  I  am 
proud  to  say  this,  because  I  have  been  under  obligation  to  Prof.  Femow,  of  Comdl,  I 
for  material  that  cannot  be  obtained  in  this  Dominion — a  simple  pamphlet  with  a  ! 
picture  and  some  brief  explanation,  which  might  be  made  to  flood  this  country,  very 
much  as  political  campaign  literature  is  made  to  flood  it.  I  think  that  we  should  nae 
persuasion,  rather  than  legislation ;  and  that  we  should  seek  to  co-relate  and  coordi- 
nate this  subject  with  others  in  the  curriculum  of  our  normal  schools. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr.  E.  Stewart  presented  the  following  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions: 

Your  committee  has  had  submitted  to  it  by  various  gentlemen  a  number  of  sug- 
gestions expressing  their  views  upon  matters  of  importance  and  has  considered  tbt 
same  and  now  submits  for  the  information  of  this  convention  a  series  of  resolutions 
which  in  its  opinion  cover  the  objects  properly  within  the  scope  of  this  convention. 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  a  general  forest  i)olicy  for  Canada  and 
that  the  Federal  government  be  asked  to  inaugurate  the  same. 

2.  Resolved,  that  this  convention  would  urge  the  importance  of  the  exploration 
of  the  public  domain  in  advance  of  settlement  with  the  ohject  of  determining 
character  of  the  lands  so  that  settlement  may  be  directed  to  those  districts  suitable 
for  agriculture  and  which  give  promise  of  the  possibility  of  the  establishment  of 
permanent  and  prosperous  homes  for  the  settlers,  and  that  the  lands  unsuited  for 
agriculture  should  be  withdrawn  from  settlement  and  i)ermanently  reserved  for  the 
production  of  timber; 

That  this  convention  approves  of  the  policy  of  forest  reserves  adopted  by  the 
Dominion  and  provincial  autiliorities  and  favours  the  extension  of  such  reserves,  as 
may  be  found  practicable  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  eventually  embrace  all  lands 
suited  only  for  the  production  of  timber; 

That  in  the  administration  of  such  reserves  this  convention  would  approve  nf 
the  policy  of  having  the  cutting  done  under  the  supervision  of  properly  qualified  offi- 
cers and  that  in  such  operations  due  provision  should  be  made  to  insure  the  repro- 
duction of  the  forest. 

3.  Resolved,  that  in  view  of  the  great  saving  of  timber  throughout  the  Dominion 
which  has  been  acomplished  by  the  flre  ranging  stafb  organized  under  Dominion  and 
provincial  authorities,  this  convention  desires  to  place  on  record  its  approval  of  the 
establishment  of  a  fire  ranging  system  for  the  protection  of  the  forests,  and  to  urge 
that  this  system  be  extended  to  all  forested  districts  as  far  as  possible,  and  that  ia 
view  of  the  great  interests  be  protected,  the  service  under  such  a  system  should  he 
made  as  complete  and  effective  as  possible.  In  this  connection  this  convention  desires 
to  call  public  attention  to  the  small  expenditure  made  for  the  protection  of  the 
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timber  resources  of  the  ooimtry  in  proportion  to  their  value  whsxx  compared  with 
rates  of  insurance  paid  on  other  public  property. 

4  Resolved,  that  in  view  of  the  many  important  respects  in  which  the  water 
supply  affects  the  industries  of  the  country,  in  particular,  agriculture,  irrigation  and 
manufacturing,  and  the  increasing  value  of  the  water  powers  owing  to  tlie  adoption 
of  electricity  for  industrial  purposes,  this  convention  would  urge  that  special  means 
shoald  be  taken  for  the  preservation  of  the  forests  on  watersheds  so  as  to  conserve 
throughout  the  year  the  equable  and  constant  flow  of  the  streams  dex)endent  thereon. 

That  in  view  of  the  large  expenditure  made  on  irrigation  works  in  southern 
Alberta  and  the  intimate  relation  of  the  flow  of  the  irrigation  streams  to  the  forests 
of  the  eastern  watershed  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  this  convention  would  specially 
urge  upon  the  government  of  the  Dominion  the  necessity  for  the  protection  of  the 
forests  on  this  watershed. 

5.  Whereas  in  the  older  settled  districts  of  Canada  conditions  are  now  such  that 
great  benefits  would  be  derived  by  the  country  as  a  whole  from  some  systematic  move- 
ment to  re-afforest  large  tracts  of  land  which  at  present  are  lying  waste  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts;  and. 

Whereas  farmers  as  a  rule  have  no  expert  knowledge  as  to  the  cultivation  of  trees 
and  find  it  almost  imx>ossible  to  obtain  nursery  stock  of  forest  trees  at  reasonable 
prices  and  of  good  quality  for  planting  puri)08es ;  and, 

Whereas  the  farmers  of  the  country  are,  if  properly  informed,  the  right  class  of 
people  to  undertake  tree  planting  in  the  agricultural  districts ;  and. 

Whereas  the  scheme  at  present  in  operation  in  the  west,  carried  on  under  the  Do- 
i&inion  government,  which  provides  for  the  free  distribution  of  forest  tree  seedlings 
and  instruction  as  to  their  cultivation,  has  given  satisfactory  results ; 

Therefore  resolved,  that  this  convention  would  urge  the  governments,  both  federal 
and  provincial,  to  take  steps  to  encourage  as  far  as  possible,  both  by  instruction  and 
by  giving  facilities  for  obtaining  nursery  stock  suitable  for  afforestation,  a  more 
general  interest  in  tree  planting,  especially  on  such  lands  as  are  at  present  unfit  for 
ordinary  agricultural  purposes,  and  we  would  further  urge  the  Dominion  government 
to  make,  if  jwssible,  further  efforts  in  this  direction  in  the  prairie  regions  where  the 
lesults  from  tree  planting  are  bound  to  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  whole  country. 

6.  Resolved,  that  especially  in  view  of  the  proposed  construction  of  a  new  trans- 
continental railway  and  the  projection  of  other  lines  passing  largely  through  coni- 
ferous forests,  the  attention  of  the  government  of  the  Dominion  and  the  provinces 
and  also  of  the  railway  companies,  be  called  to  the  serious  danger  of  loss  of  valuable 
timber  consequent  upon  the  construction  and  operation  of  lines  so  located,  if  all  possi- 
ble precautions  to  prevent  the  starting  of  fires  are  not  taken;  it  be  urged  that  tlie 
q'jestion  be  given  full  and  careful  consideration; 

That  to  the  end  sought  the  railway  companies  constructing  such  roads  should  be 
required  to  furnish  an  efficient  equipment  and  control  to  prevent  fires ; 

That  at  such  seasons  as  may  be  necessary  it  be  required  that  an  efficient  patrol  be 
wtablighed  along  the  afforested  line  of  railway,  whether  under  construction  or  in 
actual  operation ; 

And  further  that  the  officers  both  of  the  governments  and  the  railways  be  re- 
quired to  use  all  possible  diligence  to  prevent  the  starting  or  spread  of  fires  through 
defective  equipment  or  through  the  carelessness  of  the  operations  or  negligence  of  the 
employees  under  their  control. 

7.  Whereas  it  has  been  the  coiomon  method  in  lumbering  over  a  large  portion  of 
the  timber  area  of  Oanada  to  fell  trees  by  the  use  of  the  axe; 

And  whereas  it  has  been  foimd  that  trees  sawn  close  to  the  ground  can  be  felled 
more  cheaply  than  those  cut  down  with  the  axe,  resulting  in  a  gain  of  from  six  to 
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ten  per  cent  in  the  scale  of  the  logs  and  diminishing  the  risk  of  fires  caused  hj  chips 
in  felling; 

And  whereas  the  felling  of  logs  after  the  season  of  snow  has  resulted  in  a  laige 
loss  to  the  forest  of  Canada; 

Therefore  resolved,  that  this  convention  recommend  to  those  who  are  in  control 
of  the  public  lands  of  Canada  the  advisability  of  making  such  regulations  as  will  cany 
out  the  principles  of  this  resolution. 

8.  Resolved,  that  this  convention  is  of  opinion  that  the  retention  of  rough  areas 
under  wood  and  the  replanting  of  areas  unsuited  for  agriculture  would  be  encol}^ 
aged  if  some  action  in  the  direction  of  relieving  the  same  from  taxation  could  be 
put  into  effect  by  the  local  governments  and  the  municipalities. 

9.  Resolved,  that  the  government  be,  and  is  hereby  requested  to  place  forest  tree 
seeds  imported  for  afforestation  purposes  on  the  free  list. 

10.  Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  the  convention  be,  and  is  hereby  accorded  to  the 
press  of  Canada  for  invaluable  services  in  rendering  its  work  so  eminently  successful 
and  for  the  sympathy  and  supx>ort  it  has  always  given  the  forestry  movement  of  the 
country. 

11.  Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  this  convention  be  tendered  to  the  railway  com- 
panies for  their  kindness  in  granting  reduced  rates  for  the  convention,  thus  aiding 
materially  towards  its  success. 

The  following  resolution  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  Eraser  Gregory,  of  St.  John:— 
We,  representatives  of  boards  of  trade  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 

Dominion,  delegates  to  the  Canadian  Forestry  Convention  in  session  assembled: 
Resolve  that  we  heartily  approve  the  interest  taken  by  our  national  government 

and  the  premier,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  in  calling  this  convention  and  the  assurance 
have  that  the  preservation  of  the  forest  shall  receive  the  great  attention  it  requires 

and  demands. 

That  we  will  report  to  our  various  boards  the  valuable  lessons  we  have  learned, 
and  have  them  each  and  all  impress  on  their  provincial  governments  the  advisability 
of  following  the  example  now  set  by  the  federal  government  in  taking  steps  to  pro- 
tect, conserve  and  perpetuate  their  forests. 

Mr.  JoLY  DE  LoTBiNi^E  moved : 

Resolved,  that  the  grateful  thanks  of  this  convention  are  hereby  tendered  to  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  General  for  the  great  interest  he  has  manifested  in  the  work 
of  forestry  and  for  the  sacrifices  he  has  made  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  sessions  of 
this  convention. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier. — Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  suppose  it  is  sufiScient  to  put  this 
motion  to  have  it  carried.  Therefore  I  have  much  pleasure  in  conveying  to  Your  Ex- 
cellency the  thanks  of  this  audience  for  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  the  movement 
and  my  own  as  weU. 

Father  Burke  moved  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  that  this  National  Forestry  Convention  gratefully  places  upon  record  it- 
keen  appreciation  of  the  eminent  services  rendered  to  the  great  interest  which  it  repre- 
sents by  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  in 
convoking  the  convention  itself  and  presiding  so  admirably  over  its  important  de- 
liberations. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
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Father  Bukks. — have  pleasure  in  tendering  you,  Sir  Wilfrid,  the  hearty  thanks 
of  this  convention  for  what  you  have  done  and  for  what  you  have  still  to  do. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier. — Your  Ezcellency>  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  action  which 
7on  have  taken  in  closing  this  convention — ^this  very  successful  convention — ^is  alto- 
gether too  kind.     In  heing  the  convenor  of  this  convention  I  not  only  followed  the 
promptings  of  my  own  heart  but  still  more  my  deliberate  conviction  that  it  was  the 
best  means  of  calling  public  attention  to  this  most  important  subject   The  response 
that  has  been  given  has  exceeded  all  my  expectations.  Our  labours  are  now  at  an  end, 
ve  hsTS  now  to  disperse  and  I  am  almost  sorry  to  have  to  pronounce  those  words. 
These  days  have  passed  away  too  rapidly  for  me  altogether.   I  am  a  pretty  busy  man, 
but  still  I  became  more  and  more  absorbed  in  the  work  of  the  convention  as  I  followed 
its  labours  from  day  to  day.  We  are  dispersing  now*.  Our  labours  are  at  an  end — ^no, 
I  am  mistaken,  our  labours  are  just  commencing.   It  is  not  sufScient  for  us  to  say 
that  we  have  done  our  work,  that  it  is  completed.   Again,  I  repeat,  it  is  only  com- 
mencing. We  have  worked  as  a  collective  body.   It  becomes  every  one  of  us  now  to 
work  individually  and  singly  and  I  desire  every  man  in  this  audience  as  he  goes  awa^^ 
to  his  home  and  to  his  own  avocation  to  become  a  missionary  in  the  work  of  forestry. 
It  is  not  suflScient  that  we  should  feel  strongly  upon  this  subject.   Unfortunately  we 
itare  to  remember  that  the  Canadian  people  at  large  have  been  too  indifferent  in  the 
pest  to  it     We  must  interest  the  nation,  interest  the  individual,  the  farmer,  the 
settler,  the  lumberman,  everybody  in  the  great  work  which  is  involved  in  forestry. 
Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  last  word  is  that  this  convention  is  at  an  end.   It  is 
closed  to  be  convened  some  time  later  on. 

The  convention  was  closed  with  the  singing  of  God  Save  the  Eing. 


EXCURSION  TO  MADAWASKA. 

On  Saturday  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  kindly  placed  a  special  train 
at  the  disposal  of  the  delegates  and  a  trip  was  made  to  Madawaska  to  visit  the  timber 
Kmil  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Booth,  in  accordance  with  his  invitation.  The  weather  was  per- 
fel,  and  a  walk  through  the  woods  was  thoroughly  enjoyed.  A  large  pine  was  felled 
by  the  axe  so  as  to  show  the  visitors  how  it  could  be  done.  The  tree  was  about  two 
hundred  years  old  and  was  cut  down  in  four  minutes.  Some  time  was  spent  in  explor- 
ing the  shanties  and  the  guests  then  sat  down  to  a  regular  shantyman's  dinner.  This 
was  so  thoroughly  good  in  every  way  that  it  evoked  three  cheers  for  the  cook. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner.  Earl  Grey  proposed  the  health  of  Mr.  J.  R. 
Booth,  the  host  of  the  gathering.  Mr.  Booth,  he  said,  is  a  character  for  whom  he  has 
the  greatest  admiration.  He  was  a  successful  pioneer  starting  out  fifty  years  ago 
with  an  idea.  He  commenced  buying  red  and  white  pine  and  afterwards  built  400 
miles  of  railway,  200  of  which  had  been  constructed  without  government  assistance. 
Earl  Grey  continued  that  he  had  heard  with  the  greatest  admiration  that  Mr.  Booth 
had  built  a  railway  through  a  forest  area  without  having  a  forest  fire  and  had  oper- 
ated the  road  without  having  a  forest  fire  caused  from  a  locomotive.  The  speaker 
hoped  Mr.  Booth's  example  in  this  respect  would  be  followed  by  others  about  to  build 
i^lways  throughout  the  Dominion.  The  people  could  look  with  admiration  to  the 
man  who  had  united  theory  with  practice — General  Booth  with  his  Salvation  Army 
cf  Forest  Rangers. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Booth,  in  reply  stated  it  had  given  him  great  pleasure  to  afford  the 
Governor  General  and  the  other  members  of  the  party  the  opportunity  to  see  one  of 
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the  forests  of  the  country.  This  limits  he  said,  was  one  of  the  first  pine  countries  he 
had  ever  owned.  In  the  old  days  it  used  to  take  three  days  hard  driving  from  Ottawa 
to  reach  the  limit  and  a  return  trip  hy  team  would  take  seven  days.  Now  he  had 
heen  glad  to  he  able  to  put  people  on  the  limit  in  five  hours  from  Ottawa. 

*  When  this  tract  was  put  up  for  sale  about  fifty-one  years  ago,  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  John  Egan,  its  former  owner,  I  told  the  auctioneer/  continued  Mr.  Booth,  'that 
no  matter  what  bid  was  made  the  last  bid  was  to  be  mine.  I  raised  no  voice.  With  j 
bidding  in  the  vicinity  of  $35,000  some  one  said  the  price  was  too  high,  but  finally  I 
paid  $10,000  more  and  bought  the  limit.  Afterwards,  the  very  man  who  had  said 
the  price  was  too  high  when  the  bidding  was  about  $35,000  offered  me  $10,000  more  | 
than  my  bargain.  A  friend  of  mine  in  Ottawa  advised  me  strongly  not  to  refuse  the 
$10,000,  a  clear  gain,  but  I  told  him  I  knew  enough  not  to  take  $100,000  for  the  limit,' 
Mr.  Booth  then  told  of  how  he  had  gone  to  a  bank  manager  and  made  l^e  necessaiy 
financial  arrangements  to  buy  the.limit.  '  At  that  time,'  he  said, '  the  limit,  a  tract  of 
270  square  miles,  was  in  a  state  of  nature  and  though  it  and  the  owner  had  stood  con* 
siderable  hacking  since,  it  contained  a  wealth  of  timber  every  one  did  not  realize,  and 
has  on  it  the  largest  body  of  pine  timber  of  any  area  on  the  Ottawa  river.  A  season's 
take  out  had  never  amounted  to  less  than  150,000  logs  and  sometimes  had  gone  up  to 
800,000. 

'  If  fires  are  kept  out  of  the  forests,'  continued  the  speaker,  '  there  will  be  more 
pine  in  this  country  100  years  from  now  than  there  was  fifty  years  ago,  and  we  shall 
have  lots  of  timber  for  the  generation  to  come.'  As  well  as  preserving  standing  tim- 
ber, the  government,  he  considered,  should  look  after  the  country  burned  over  and  cnt 
over  and  not  fit  for  cultivation.  Such  a  step  would  be  productive  of  more  wealth  in 
the  growth  of  pine. 

OTHER  TOASTS. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Borden,  M.P.,  in  responding  to  the  toast,  *The  Ladies,'  also  paid  a  tri- 
bute to  Mr.  Booth's  work  in  building  up  the  country — a  work  done  quietly  and  suc- 
cessfully. 

The  toast  '  The  Canadian  Forestry  Association '  was  replied  to  by  Messrs.  E.  G. 
Joly  de  Lotbinidre,  president,  E.  Stewart,  Dominion  superintendent  of  forestry,  and 
H.  H.  Campbell,  secretary  of  the  association. 

Earl  Grey  in  another  short  speech  said  he  was  pleased  at  the  idea  of  American 
and  German  experts  taking  part  with  Canada  in  the  forestry  convention.  There  was 
a  feeling  of  gratefulness  for  assistance  in  the  matter  from  friends  across  the  line  and 
this  gives  an  idea  of  the  time  when  every  nation  will  vie  with  each  other  in  promot- 
ing mutual  interests. 

Dr.  Schenck,  of  Biltmore,  IsTorth  Carolina,  and  United  States  Consul  General 
Foster  spoke  in  reply  to  the  Governor  General's  remarks. 

The  speech  making  continued  on  the  train  on  the  return  joum^,  those  taking 
part  being  David  MacLaren,  Geo.  A.  Putnam,  Dr.  Judson  F.  Clark,  E.  J.  Zanti, 
Norman  Wilson,  M.P.,  Gordon  Edwards,  Frederick  Cook,  A.  Dickie,  Austin  Cary  and 
Hon.  F.  J.  Sweeney. 

Before  dispersing  on  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  Ottawa,  three  cheers  were  given 
for  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  and  for  Mr.  J.  R.  Booth,  for  their  kindness  and 
hospitality. 
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The  objects  of  The  Canadian  Forestry  Association  are: 


The  preservation  of  the  forests  for  their  influence  on  climate,  fertility  and 
water  supply;  the  exploration  of  the  public  domain  and  the  reservation  for  timber 
production  of  lands  unsuited  for  agriculture;  the  promotion  of  judicious  methods 
in  dealing  with  forests  and  woodlands;  re-afforestation  where  advisable;  tree 
planting  on  the  plains  and  on  streets  and  highways;  the  collection  and  dissemm- 
ation  of  information  bearing  on  the  forestry  problem  in  general. 

This  Association  is  engaged  in  a  work  of  national  importance  in  which  every 
citizen  of  the  Dominion  has  a  direct  interest.  If  you  are  not  a  member  of  the 
Association  your  membership  is  earnestly  solicited. 

The  annual  dues  are  $1.00.   The  Life  Membership  is  $10.00. 

Applications  for  membership  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 

R.  H.  CAMPBELL, 

Ottawa,  Ont. 


EIGHTH   ANNUAL  MEETING 

OP  THE 

CANA.I>IAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION 


The  Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  was  held  in  the  Railway 
Comnuttee  Room,  House  of  Commons,  Ottawa,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  March  14  and  15,  1907, 
Mr.  B.  Stewart,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Meeting  was  called  to  order  on  Thursday  at  10  a.  m.,  by  Mr.  Stewart.  Among  those 
present  were: 

Messrs.  H.  M.  Price,  Quebec,  Vice-President  of  the  Association;    Wm.  Little,  Montreal; 

Hiram  Robinson,  Ottawa,  and  £.  G.  Joly  de  Lotbiniere,  Quebec,  past  presidents. 

Hon.  W.  C.  Bdwards,  Rockland,  Ont.;  Senator  G.  F.  Baird,  Perth  Centre,  N.  B.;  Hon.  L.  G. 

Ptower.  Halifax,  N.  S.;  Hon.  W.  D.  Perley,  Wolseley,  Sask.;  Senator  J.  V.  Ellis,  St.  John,  N.  B.; 

Senator  J.  H.  Legris,  Louisevilk,  Que,;  Hon.  H.  Bostock,  Monte  Creek,  B.  C;  Hon.  Geo.  G. 

Kins,  Chipman,  N.  B.;  Messrs.  J.  B.  Kennedy,  M.  P.,  New  Westminster,  B.  C;  Geo.  Taylor.  M.  P, 
Gananoque,  Ont.;  Duncan  Ross,  M.  P.,  Greenwood,  B.  C;  Dr.  J.  Barr,  M.  P.,  Shelbume,  Ont.; 
Geo.  Perley,  M.  P.,  Ottawa;  J.  B.  McAllister,  ex-M.  P.,  Campbdlton.  N.  B.;  W.  A.  Charlton, 
ex-M.  P.  P.,  Simcoe,  Ont.;  Prof.  John  Macoun,  Dr.  Robt.  Bell,  Dr.  Wm.  Saunders,  Mr.  W.  T. 
liacoim,  Blr.  J.  M.  Macoun,  Ottawa;  Messrs.  W.  B.  Snowball,  Chatham,  N.  B.;  R.  E.  Young 
Ottawa;  P.  Page  Wilson,  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  Toronto;  A.  E.  Alexander,  Campbellton, 
N.  B.;  Henry  W.  Selby,  Toronto;  Gordon  C.  Edwards,  Ottawa;  Thos.  Southworth,  Toronto; 
E.  J.  Zavitz,  Ontario  Agriculttural  College,  Guelph;  J.  B.  Miller,  Parry  Sound;  John  Hendry, 
Vancouver;  H.  McNeill,  Vancouver;  Rev.  Dr.  Fyles,  Levis;  W.  J.  C.  Hall,  Quebec;  A.  T. 
White,  Pembroke;  Henry  Lovitt;  E.  J.  Darby,  Ottawa;  Geo.  Simpson,  Ottawa;  .A.  H.  D.  Ross 
H.  C  WaOin,  F.  W.  H.  Jacombe,  R.  D.  Craig,  Ottawa. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Campbell,  Secretary,  read  the  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  which  were  received 
and  adopted. 

Mr.  Campbell  intimated  that  he  had  received  a  communication  from  Dr.  Schenck  of  Biltmore, 
N.  C,  expressing  his  regret  that  he  was  not  able  to  attend  the  meeting  and  the  interest  which  he 
took  m  the  work  of  the  Association;  also,  that  he  had  received  a  communication  from  Prof.  Roth 
of  Michigan,  saying  that  he  had  always  been  interested  in  the  meetings  he  had  attended,  but  that 
he  could  scarcely  manage  to  attend  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Campbell  read  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 


The  Board  of  Directors  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  business  transacted  during 
the  past  year. 

The  following  Vice-Presidents  for  the  Provinces  were  appointed: 

Hon.  NSLSON  MoNTSiTH,  Ontario. 

Hon.  A.  TuRGSON,  Quebec. 

Ho2f.  P.  J.  SwBBNY,  New  Brunswick. 

Hon.  A.  Drysdals,  Nova  Scotia. 

Rev.  A.  B.  BuKKE,  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Hon.  J.  H.  AONBW,  Manitoba. 

His  Honour  A.  E.  Forgst,  Saskatchewan. 
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W.  Pbarce,  Alberta. 

His  Honour  Sir  Hbnry  Joly  db  LotbinibrB,  British  Columbia. 

His  Honour  the  LiButbnant  Govbrnor  op  Manitoba,  Keewatin. 

P.  D.  Wilson,  Mackenzie. 

Pbtbr  Mackbnzib,  Ungava. 

W.  W.  B.  McInnes,  Commissioner,  Yukon. 

CONVENTIONS 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Annual  Meeting  an  acceptance  was  sent  to  the 
invitation  of  the  Lumber  Association  of  British  Columbia  to  hold  a  Forestry  Convention  in  that 
Province,  although  the  railway  companies  finally  failed  to  grant  any  special  railway  anaage 
ments.  The  Convention  was  called  by  special  invitation  of  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  British  Coltunbia  to  meet  in  Vancouver  on  the  25th,  26th  and  27th  September.  The  Goveni' 
ment  of  the  Province  also  strongly  supported  the  Convention.  The  attendance  was  gpod,  md  a 
number  of  able  papers  were  submitted,  which  have  since  been  published  in  the  Forestry  Joornal. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  kindness  of  His  Excellency  Earl  Grey  and  ol  Udy 
Grey  in  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Convention  and  giving  it  their  cordial  support,  thus  assist- 
ing very  much  towards  its  success.  The  effect  on  public  opinion  in  British  Columbia  in  creating 
an  interest  in,  and  a  better  understanding  of  forestry  questions,  will  be  far  reaching,  and  His 
Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  the  Lumber  Associations  deserve  congratulatioDS  on  the 
response  to  their  invitation  and  the  success  which  attended  their  efforts. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  Dominion  in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  a  Forestry  Conveo- 
tion  was  also  held  on  the  20th  and  21st  February,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of  that 
Province.  The  Government  wished  to  consult  with  its  own  people  and  with  outside  experts  in 
regard  to  the  best  policy  for  administering  the  forest  lands  of  the  province,  and  adopted  this 
method  of  attaining  its  object.  The  Convention  was  a  representative  one  and  a  large  number  of 
papers  were  presented.  New  Bnmswick  has  set  a  good  example  by  the  active  interest  it  has 
taken  in  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  steps  taken  to  gain  proper  informatiofi  to 
deal  intelligently  with  questions  of  administration. 

'  It  is  proposed  also  to  hold  a  Forestry  Convention  at  Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  in  the  near  futiut. 

MEMBERSHIP 

The  membership  of  the  Association  stands  as  follows: — 

1906  1907 


Ontario   368  373 

Quebec    225  229 

New  Brunswick   77  84 

Nova  Scotia   67  68 

Prince  Edward  Island   6  5 

Manitoba   115  115 

Saskatchewan   53  61 

Alberta    90  83 

British  Columbia   85  120 

Yukon   2  2 

Newfoundland   i  2 

United  States   56  61 

Other  Countries   13  19 


1158  1222 

The  receipts  for  the  past  year  were  $2,138.12,  and  the  expenditure  was  $1,239.08,  leaving  i 
balance  of  $899.04. 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  to  the  Governments  of  the  Provinces  of  Quebec  and 
Ontario  for  grants  in  aid  of  its  work 
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PUBLICATIONS 

The  Canadian  Forestry  Journal  has  appeared,  quarterly,  throughout  the  year  under  *the 
editorship  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Macoun.  The  standard  of  the  issues  has  been  well  sustained,  they  have 
been  weU  illustrated,  and  the  press  and  editorial  work  have  been  satisfactorily  done.  The  Journal 
deserves  the  hearty  support  of  all  the  members  of  the  Association. 

LEGISLATION. 

A  Forest  Reserve  Act  was  passed  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  at  its  last  Session.  It 
set  apart  twenty-one  reserves  on  Dominion  Lands:  six  in  Manitoba,  with  an  area  of  2,288,160 
aacs;  four  in  Saskatchewan,  with  an  area  of  413,600  acres;  three  in  Alberta,  with  an  area  of 
107,510  acres;  eight  in  British  Columbia,  with  an  area  of  529,920  acres;  aggregating  3,420,200 
acres.  With  the  Rocky  Mountains'  Park,  Yoho  Park  and  Glacier  Forest  Park,  the  total  area  of 
reserves  of  Dominion  Lands  is  7,200,000  acres.  These  reserves  cover  some  of  the  most  important 
water  sources  in  the  West  and  including,  as  they  do  lands  generally  tmfitted  for  agriculttu-e, 
they  will  be  devoted  to  furnishing  a  permanent  timber  supply  to  the  people.  Special  examina- 
tions are  being  made  of  the  timber  on  these  reserves  so  that  the  plans  for  dealing  with  the  timber 
may  be  made  scientifically,  and  so  as  to  produce  the  largest  results. 

An  important  piece  of  legislation  is  the  Act  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  New  Brunswick, 
eadtled  "An  Act  for  the  better  preserving  and  protection  of  the  public  domain."  It  authorizes 
a  complete  survey  of  the  Crown  timber  lands  of  the  Province,  estimated  at  10,000  square  miles, 
the  classifying  of  such  lands,  with  a  description  of  the  character  and  quality,  and  an  estimate  of 
the  quantity.  There  is  also  to  be  made  an  examination  of  the  streams,  to  show  to  what  extent 
they  can  be  used  to  facilitate  lumbering  operations,  and  also,  whether  there  is  any  necessity  for 
taking  measures  to  store  or  conserve  the  flow.  The  agricultural  lands  are  to  be  designated  and 
surveyed  into  one  hundred  acre  lots.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  is  authorized,  on  receipt  of  the 
report,  to  make  such  regtdations  as  may  be  deemed  neoanary  to  properly  protect  and  encourage 
the  lumber  industry,  and  to  preserve  the  various  timber  arc^  of  the  province. 

The  tree  planting  on  the  western  prairies  under  the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch  is  steadily 
developing.  During  the  past  year,  2,000,000  trees  were  distributed  and  the  total  distribution, 
sinoe  the  beginning  of  operations  induding  the  present  year,  will  be  9,000,000  tress. 

The  existence  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  is  due  to  the  initiative  of  Mr.  E.  Stewart, 
who  laancfaed  the  project  for  its  formation  shortly  after  his  appointment  as  Superintendent  of 
Forestry  for  the  Dominion,  and  a  great  part  of  the  credit  for  the  advanced  position  of  the  forestry 
movement  in  Canada  at  the  present  time,  is  due  to  the  persistent  advocacy  of  its  principles  by  Mr. 
Stewart  in  his  official  position  and  in  other  ways.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  regret  that  Mr. 
Stewart  has  found  it  necessary  to  sever  his  connection  with  the  forest  service  of  the  Dominion, 
but  in  doing  so  he  can  feel,  and  he  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  fact,  that  he  has  initiated  and 
piaoed  on  a  stable  basis  one  of  the  most  important  movements  influencing  the  future  prosperity  of 
the  country. 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  to  the  railway  companies  for  special  privileges,  ^d  to 
the  press  for  the  reports  given  of  proceedings. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Campbell  the  report  was  adopted. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  Campbell  presented  the  financial  statement  for  the  past  year. 

The  statement  was  referred  to  the  Auditors,  Mr.  J.  M.  Macoun  and  Mr.  Hugo  C.  Wallin. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

The  President,  Mr.  Stewart,  then  presented  his  address,  as  follows: 

The  next  item  on  the  programme  is  the  President's  Address,  and  I  desire  to  say  that  I 
have  been  unable  to  prepare  such  an  address  as  I  would  like  to  present  to  you  to-day.  What  I 
have  written  here  will,  perhaps,  be  found  to  be  rather  disconnected,  and  I  may  have  to  supple- 
ment i(  with  some  verbal  remarks.  There  will  be  one  good  point  in  it,  and  that  is  that  it  will  be 
brief.  I  have,  in  the  first  place,  to  welcome  the  delegates  here.  There  is  a  fair  number  in  attend- 
tnoe  this  moniing,  and  I  have  no  doubt  there  will  be  more  later  on. 
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You  win,  perhaps,  permit  me  in  the  first  place,  at  this,  the  Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Association,  to  refer  briefly  to  the  progress  and  growth  of  an  institution  with  which  I  have  had 
very  close  connection  since  its  inauguration.  I  may  be  allowed  here  to  repeat  something  of  the 
history  of  the  Association,  which  I  have  stated  on  other  occasions. 

Some  time  in  the  month  of  December,  1899,  shortly  after  I  had  received  my  appointment  as 
Superintendent  of  Forestry,  I  attended  the  Annual.  Meeting  of  the  American  Forestry  Assodation 
at  Washington,  and  on  my  way  back  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  possible  to  form  a  siniQar 
association  in  Canada,  and  on  the  opening  page  of  the  first  report  of  our  Association,  you  will  see 
that  a  meeting  was  called  at  my  office  on  January  8th,  i9cx>,  to  consider  the  matter.  This  meeting 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  favouring  the  idea  and  appointed  a  Committee  consisting  of 
Sir  Henri  Joly  de  Lotbiniere,  Mr.  J.  R.  Booth,  Mr.  Wm.  Little,  Mr.  Thos.  Southworth,  Dr.  Saun- 
ders and  myself,  to  call  a  meeting  of  all  persons  interested,  to  be  held  during  the  month  of  Febru- 
rary  following  in  Ottawa  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  formation  of  an  Association  to 
mote  forestry  in  Canada;  the  Committee  to  prepare  for  submission  to  the  meeting,  a ' constitution 
and  by-laws  and  also  a  programme  ,  consisting  of  addresses  on  appropriate  subjects  for  discussion 
at  the  meeting. 

Pursuant  to  this,  the  first  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  this  city  on  Mardi 
8th,  1900,  a  one  day's  session  at  which  the  Constitution  and  By-laws,  as  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mittee, were  adopted  and  several  papers  read  and  their  contents  discussed  by  those  present 

The  Second  Annual  Report  issued  in  1901,  shows  the  Membership,  at  that  time,  to  be  244. 
In  1902,  it  was  347;  in  1903,  400;  in  1904,  479;  in  1905,  562;  in  1906,  1,158;  and  the  present 
membership  is  1,222.  You  will  observe  that  up  to  1904,  the  growth  had  been  steady,  but  not 
very  rapid. 

The  aims  of  the  Association  are  concisely  stated  in  the  Constitution.  It  will  be  noticed,  that 
its  objects  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  heads;  one  is  to  lu-ge  on  the  Governments,  both 
federal  and  provincial,  certain  matters  that  deserve  their  attention;  and  the  other  is  to  enlist 
the  people  as  a  whole  in  the  cause  of  forestry.  The  latter  is  much  the  more  important  object,  for 
if  the  people  are  aroused  to  the  necessity  for  action,  they  will  not  only  act  incfividually,  but  vill 
see  to  it  that  the  Governments  which  are  the  servants  of  the  people,  do  their  part. 

The  question  is  so  broad,  that  I  can  only  refer  to  some  few  things  that  might  well  be  under- 
taken by  the  community,  both  individually  and  through  the  municipalities.  There  is  the  planting 
of  avenue  trees  along  the  country  roads  and  lanes  as  weU  as  groves  on  unproductive  land;  the 
retaining  of  wood  lots  where  the  farm  has  not  been  entirely  deared  up.  The  munidpalitks 
should  by  by-laws  encourage  the  latter  by  freeing  the  wood  lot  from  taxation,  or,  at  least,  reducing 
it  to  a  minimum.  It  is  most  unfair,  to  levy  an  annual  tax  on  the  whole  value  of  standing  timber, 
the  value  of  which  can  only  be  realized  once  in  fifty  or  a  hundred  years. 

How  vastly  the  old  settled  districts  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  would  be  improved  in  appearance, 
if  the  concession  and  side  roads  were  lined  with  our  magnificent  maples,  elms,  jrines  and  spruces. 
Unforttmately,  at  present,  these  districts  are  almost  as  bare  of  trees  as  our  western  prairies,  and 
unless  we  take  heed,  in  twenty  or  thirty  years  hence  the  prairie  homes  will,  through  the  planting 
they  are  doing,  be  more  attractive  in  this  respect  than  those' provinces  which  once  possessed  the 
finest  forests  in  the  world. 

There  seems  to  be  an  opening  in  these  older  provinces  for  enterprising  nurserymen  to  engage 
in  a  profitable  business  in  growing  forest  nursery  stock  on  a  large  scale,  and  not  only  for  growing 
trees,  but  for  collecting  forest  tree  seeds  for  sale.  I  learn  this  from  my  own  connection  with  the 
forestry  branch.  The  Forestry  Branch  has,  within  the  past  few  years,  received  frequent  enquiries 
for  the  seed  of  white  pine  and  one  lumberman  in  particular  imported  several  thousand  oooiferous 
trees,  some  of  them  of  white  pine,  from  Germany  as  well  as  seed  of  the  same  varieties.  Owing  to 
the  length  of  time  in  reaching  him  and,  perhaps,  lack  of  care  in  transport,  very  few  of  the  trees 
lived,  and  he  is  now  making  enquiries  from  ntu'serymen  in  the  United  States  for  another  supply 
to  plant  on  waste  ground  in  his  limits. 

If  nurserymen  are  not  disposed,  to  undertake  the  growing  of  this  stock  the  Provincial  Govern 
ments  might,  for  the  advantage  that  would  result  to  them  of  having  the  denuded  limits  replanted 
where  nattural  reproduction  is  impossible,  establish  nurseries  for  that  purpose,  diarging^  tb 
limit  holders  the  actual  cost  involved  in  the  work.  Certainly  any  plan  that  would  tend  to  incfeasi 
the  growth  of  our  valuable  timber  trees  is  worthy  of  valuable  attention.  I  may  say,  by.  way 
parenthesis  here,  that  the  Ontario  Government,  I  believe,  has  started  on  this  line.  A  represents 
tive  of  the  Government  is  here,  and  will  inform  you  later  on  what  they  are  doing  in  that  respect. 
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It  has  occurred  to  me,  th  this  matter  which  has  its  aesthetic  side,  this  Association  might  be 
greatly  assisted  if  it  were  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the  women  of  the  country.  The  Women's 
Federation  of  the  United  States  claim  the  credit  of  having  had  a  large  reserve  in  Minnesota  set 
aside  thioi^  their  efforts,  and  I  just  throw  this  out  as  something  which  may  be  worthy  of  con- 
sideratioii.  We  are  constantly  speaking  of  the  *' Fathers  of  the  Country"  of  the  great  work 
tbeydiiin  making  a  nation  out  of  a  wilderness.  These  noble  pioneers  are  worthy  of  all  honor 
at  OUT  hands,  but  we  should  not  forget  the  Mothers  of  Canada,  who  assisted  in  the  work;  and  we 
caa  now  rely  on  assistance  from  a  similar  quarter  in  making  beautiful  those  homes  which  their 
predecessois  toiled  so  hard  and  so  persistently  to  create. 

I  have,  on  former  occasions  referred  to  another  matter  that  I  am  more  than  ever  persuaded 
would  be  in  the  public  interest,  and  that  is,  that  in  the  granting  of  patents  of  wooded  land  a  pro- 
viso should  be  inserted  that  at  least  lo  per  cent,  of  the  area  conveyed,  should  be  retained  by  the 
pateatee  in  forest;  that  the  timber  should  belong  to  him  for  his  own  use,  but  to  be  used  only  so 
as  act  to  impair  the  forest. 

TRBG  PLANTING  ON  THE  PRAIRIES. 

This  is  something  that  I  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  because  I  think  it  will  be  of  vast  im* 
pcfftance  to  the  prairie  rdgons.  The  operations  have  been  such  that  when  this  year's  distribu- 
tioa  has  been  made  there  will  have  been  planted  on  the  homes  of  the  prairies  settlers  nine  million 
trees  under  the  Government  co-operative  scheme;  in  other  words,  sufficient  to  plant  a  solid  block 
of  3,300  acres  four  feet  apart.  That  is  the  way  we  are  planting  them— or  if  planted  eight  feet 
apart  to  cover  13,200  acres.  It  is  all  very  well  to  plant  the  trees,  but  the  question  was  whether 
they  would  succeed  in  the  west.  We  had  inspectors  make  a  report  of  all  the  trees  that  were 
living  a  year  ago  last  f all^and  we  found  on  making  up  the  figures,  that  85  per  cent,  of  those  sent  out 
iiad  come  through  the  four  winters  since  they  were  planted.  Eighty-five  per  cent,  was  the 
quantity  that  was  living  at  that  time  of  all  we  had  sent  out  from  the  nursery  station,  where  we 
STOW  them  ourselves  for  the  farmers  extending  from  the  Red  River  Valley  to  the  western  district 
of  Alberta  or  to  the  foot-hiUs  of  the  Rocky  Motmtains. 

Eighty-five  per  cent,  of  those  sent  out  were  fotmd  a  year  ago  to  be  living;  that  would  be 
2,850  acres  four  feet  apart,  or  11,220  acres,  if  they  were  planted  eight  feet  apart;  or  about  one 
half  of  a  North-west  township.  It  would  be  planted  solid,  if  we  include  what  we  have  sent  out 
so  far,  and  what  are  living,  or  were  living,  at  that  time,  in  addition  to  those  we  sent  out  this 
;ear.  If  those  that  lived  were  planted  eight  feet  apart  along  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
tliere  would  be  two  rows  on  each  side  of  the  track  from  Montreal  to  Vancouver. 

But  the  direct  benefit  of  this  work  is  not  all  that  was  aimed  at.  The  educative  effect  of  the 
Success  that  has  attended  the  work  must  stimulate  the  prairie  settlers  to  continue  the  work  on 
their  own  account. 

FOR^T  RESERVES. 

Wc  have,  now,  some  21  forest  reserves  set  apart  by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  we  have  as  yet 
only  made  a  beginning  in  this  direction. 

Three  very  important  areas  have  been  reserved  along  the  west  side  of  the  province  of  Manitoba 
aad  the  east  boundary  of  Saskatchewan,  but  no  time  should  be  lost  in  taking  steps  to  reserve 
tlie  whole  timber  area  along  the  east  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  order  to  preserve  the 
forest  there  for  the  conservation  of  the  water  for  the  great  rivers  that  are  supplied  from  this 
scHiroe. 

As  I  have  said  on  other  occasions,  if  this  area  is  permitted  to  be  denuded  of  its  timber,  the 
North  and  South  Saskatchewan,  the  Athabasca,  the  Peace,  the  Liard,  and  the  many  smaller 
streams  that  receive  their  supply  from  this  timbered  area  will  be  raging  torrents  for  a  short  period 
b  t^f  spring,  and  almost  dry  in  the  hot  summer  months.  The  water  level  in  the  soil  will  de- 
crease, aad  the  husbandman  of  the  plains  will  begin  to  realize  when  it  is  too  late,  why  the  summer 
droughts  are  increasing.  The  precipitation  is  very  light  in  that  region,  and  it  can  ill  afford  to 
iiave  the  water  level  in  the  soil  decreased 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  destruction  of  the  timber  on  the  eastern  slope  of  that  great 
Qountain  chain  would  go  far  to  make  a  desert  of  a  large  part  of  our  boasted  fertile  belt.  The 
Sreat  irrigation  schemes  planned  to  afford  water  to  a  large  area  in  Alberta  will  be  useless,  if  the 
reservoir  from  which  the  water  is  taken  is  destroyed. 

At  the  source  of  the  Danube,  in  the  Black  Forest,  there  have  been  erected  two  marble  figures^ 
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one  representing  the  country,  and  the  other  pointing  out  the  course  of  the  great  river  as  if  to  say 
"Go  forth  and  carry  fertility  to  the  great  valley  lying  between  the  mountains  and  the  Adriatic 
sea".  Artists  have  not  yet  risen  in  this  country  to  teach  us  our  duty  by  chiselled  marble.  If  it 
were  so,  a  dozen  such  figures  of  colossal  stature  wotdd  be  erected  at  the  sources  of  those  mi^ty 
rivers  of  the  west,  in  symbolic  language  pointing  the  course  and  directing  the  life-giving  waters 
over  those  dry  plains  extending  for  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  miles  towards  the  sea. 

The  f uttu^  of  Canada,  as  a  whole,  is  very  largely  dependent  on  the  production  of  that  western 
land.  Can  we  a£ford  to  jeopardize  that  future  by  shutting  our  eyes  to  effects  that  will  follow,  u 
sure  as  effect  follows  cause? 

Mr.  Zavitz. — There  is  one  thing  in  Mr.  Stewart's  paper  that  I  would  like  to  speak  of  and 
that  is  the  question  of  seed  collection,  or  the  collecting  of  forest  seeds  in  our  work  in  Ontario. 
The  tree  that  we  are  using  the  most  for  planting  is  the  white  pine,  and  white  pine  seed  costs  ns 
anywhere  from  $2  to  $2.50  a  pound;  in  fact,  white  pine  seed  costs  us  so  much  that  we  can  profit- 
ably import  all  our  white  pine  seedlings.  It  is  red  pine,  however,  that  I  wish  to  speak  of  in  con- 
nection with  seed  collecting.  Two  of  the  great  forest  trees  of  Germany  are  the  Scotch  pine  and 
the  spruce.  I  believe  they  are  the  two  principal  forest  trees  of  Germany  and  Europe.  I  thini:, 
that  the  red  pine  would  probably  be  suitable  for  our  waste  tracts  of  soil  which  are  similar  to  tbe 
districts  in  Germany  where  Scotch  pine  is  used.  We  cannot  possibly  get  red  pine  seed.  We 
cannot  buy  it  in  the  market.  Some  seedsmen  quote  it  at  $6  and  $7  a  pound  ,but  when  you  whtt 
to  get  the  seed,  they  do  not  have  it.  I  think  that  this  is  a  question  that  should  be  given  some 
attention. 

There  is  one  other  question  that  I  wish  to  speak  of.  At  the  present  time  we  have  to  pay  a 
duty  on  importing  forest  tree  seeds,  and  I  hope  this  meeting  will  take  this  point  up  also.  They 
took  it  up  last  year.  It  seems  unreasonable,  that  we  should  pay  a  duty  on  forest  tree  seeds  when 
there  are  no  commercial  interests  at  stake  in  Canada,  as  there  is  no  commercial  enterprise  en- 
gaged in  that  business. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  say  what  we  are  doing  in  Ontario  in  relation  to  waste  land  planting. 
The  Government  of  Ontario  has  a  bulletin  on  farm  forestry  which  is  in  the  press,  at  the  present 
moment.    This  deals  with  the  planting  of  waste  land,  and  the  growing  of  the  wood  lot.  We 
have  also  a  bulletin  referring  to  the  point  which  Mr.  Stewart  mentioned — ^planting  about  the 
farm  home.    This  bulletin  is  in  preparation.   Another  thing  in  relation  to  otu:  work  is  co-operative 
work  in  planting  waste  land.    We  do  not  induce  or  try  to  induce  any  land  owner  to  plant  on 
agricultural  soil,  especially  in  the  older  parts  of  Ontario.    We  feel  that  we  have  plenty  of  wa>te 
l^nd,  even  in  the  best  counties,  to  carry  on  forest  planting  successfully.    We  last  year  made  about 
22  plantations  on  waste  land,  in  different  parts  of  the  province.    We  planted  trees  on  drifting 
sand,  on  ridges  such  as  you  find  in  Durham  county.    The  people,  on  seeing  the  trees  being  put  in, 
laughed  at  us;  they  thought  that  if  grass  would  not  grow  on  this  land,  trees  would  not  grow,  but 
this  plantation  was  started  three  years  ago,  and  the  trees  are  now  growing  very  nicely  even  in  the 
drifting  sands.    Of  course,  these  sands  do  not  drift  to  an  extreme  degree.    It  is  simply  surface 
drifting.    Our  object  is  to  organize  our  planting  work  in  each  constituency  as  quickly  as  posable 
and  in  each  municipality  as  representative  planting,  and  by  thie  time  we  get  throu^  with  this, 
we  will,  probably,  have  as  much  as  we  can  handle.    Perhaps,  by  that  time  commerdai  interests 
or  commercial  nurseries  will  be  able  to  handle  the  tree  planting.    I  don't  know,  but  I  believi 
that  at  present,  it  can  only  be  carried  out  by  Government  aid  and  co-operation.    I  have  a  circula 
regarding  this  work  that  I  can  give  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  copy. 

Mr.  Campbsia. — I  may  be  allowed  at  this  stage  to  read  a  telegram  that  has  just  come  fron 
Dr.  Schenck. 

"Best  wishes  for  successful  meeting;  regret  inability  to  join.  Canada  has  more  at  stake  i 
forestry  than  any  other  country." 

If  you  will  permit  me,  I  think,  I  might  say  a  word  or  two  on  some  other  matters,  tiiat  ha> 
come  up  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  in  the  address  of  the  Presidjent, 
think,  that  one  of  the  most  important  things  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
the  action  that  is  being  taken,  at  present,  by  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick.  I  remember  ve 
well,  that,  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  nursery  movement  in  Canada,  I  was  at  a  meeting  whw 
was  held  at  Queen's  University,  when  they  had  under  consideration  the  organization  of  a  scdiq 
of  forestry  at  Queens.  We  were  discussing  the  matter  together,  and  after  three  or  four  gentlem* 
had  got  up  and  said  what  they  had  to  say  about  it,  I  remember  that  Dr.  Pemow  got  up,  point 
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from  one  to  the  other  of  those  who  had  spoken  and  said  "  Definite  information ;  definite  informa- 
tion; definite  information".  Everyone  of  us  who  had  spoken  before  had  had  to  plead  to  such 
ignorance  of  the  subject  that  we  were  trying  to  discuss  that  it  impressed  itself  upon  Dr.  Femow's 
mind,  and  he  made  the  text  of  his  address  the  necessity  of  getting  exact  information  about  the 
things  we  had  to  deal  with.  I  think  the  action  which  has  been  taken  by  New  Brunswick  to  go 
ahead  and  find  out  just  exactljr  what  their  forest  resources  are,  what  condition  they  are  in,  how 
they  can  be  handled,  is  a  very  good  step,  one  which  is  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the 
other  provinces  and  one  which  they  could  well  afford  to  follow. 

I  think  that  there  is  one  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Dominion  tl^at  we  want  to  gain  still 
further  information  about.  At  the  present  time,  there  is  a  Committee  of  the  Senate  which  is 
sitting  from  day  to  day,  and  having  people  brought  before  it  who  have  some  knowledge  of  that 
northern  country  of  ours  away  up  to  the  north  of  the  present  provinces;  If  you  will  look  at  the 
map  you  will  notice  the  part  marked  "Athabasca  and  Hudson  Bay"  which  has  possibilities  in 
'  regard  to  agriculture,  timber  resources  and  mines  that  this  country  has  hardly  yet  conceived  of. 
How  are  we  to  get  information  about  this  country  ?  The  Committee  of  the  Senate  is  sitting,  and 
is  hearing  people  who  have  travelled  on  direct  lines  through  that  country,  but  who  have  not  been 
exploring  it  thoroughly,  or  is  receiving  information  from  people  who  have  only  got  it  second-haadL 

II  think  it  is  an  important  thing  that  the  Dominion,  in  dealing  with  this  land,  should  have  as  exact 
information  and  as  direct  information  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  as  to  the  resources  that  it  is  dealing 
with,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  if  the  work  of  this  Conomittee  were  not  followed  up  by 
tome  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  ascertain  directly  and  authoritatively  whaX  the 
resources  of  the  country  are,  and  to  ascertain  how  they  can  be  best  administered.  That  work 
was  done  several  years  ago  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  over  all  the  northern  districts,  and  we 
know  now  something  of  the  development  that  is  following  that  exploration  work  and  some  of 
the  results  of  obtaining  that  information.  I  think  that 'this  Association  ought  to  consider  that 
questionj^and  see  if  they  cannot  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Government  and  advise  them  in  re- 
gard to  the  exploration  of  that  great  northern  district  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  its  resoiu-ces 
b  general,  and  its  timber  resources  in  particular. 

ProfsssorIJobn  MAOOxm. — ^Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  another  point  of  your  address  that 
itnick  me  very  forcibly.  It  was  in  regard  to  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains — ^to  the 
conservation  of  the  water  and  preservation  of  the  trees.  I  happened  to  be  in  the  mountains 
before  there  were  fires  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  I  can 
look  into  those  mountains  now  where,  a  little  beyond  Calgary,  at  the  Gap,  the  mountain  sides 
were  dothed  ?rith  pine  and  spruce,  and  looking  away  across  up  the  valley  of  the  Bow,  past 
Laggaa,  past  Hector,  down  into  the  valley  of  the  Kicking  Horse,  then  down  the  Columbia,  and 
upa<igun^£rom]|the  SeUdrks,  I  can  see  where  those  noble  forests  stood  in  1885 — ^trees  so  tall  on  the 
s/opeB  coming  up  Beaver  Creek  that  the  charges  that  were  shot  out  of  a  gun  to  kill  at  thirty  yards 
would  not  bring  a  bird  down  from  the  first  limb.  The  trees  stood  there  150  feet  in  height  with 
Karoely  a  limb,  I  remember  one  tree  in  particular  out  of  which  they  took  1 3  ties.  I  was  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  when  the  first  mud  slide  came  down,  and  what  brought  it  ?  The  fire  had  gone 
up  the  side  of  the  mountain  on  Six  Mile  Creek,  as  you  go  through  British  Columbia,  had  laid  the 
lide  of  the  mountain  open,  and  when  the  thaw  came  early  in  April  that  year,  down  came  the 
mud  and  snow,  and  struck  across  the  railway.  Afterwards  they  built  the  snow  sheds  for  protection 
but]to-day  any  one  can  go  throu^^  the  mountains  and  see  on  every  hand  where  the  mud  slides 
have  been,  he  can  see  the  destruction  of  the  forests,  and  he  can  see  that  every  stream  that  had  its 
source  up  there  either  on  the  east  side  or  on  the  west  side  has  in  the  summer  time  scarcely  any 
water.  We,  who  are  travelling  all  the  time  there,  know  that.  I  have  been  on  every  stream 
fiang  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  the  waters  and  lakes  down  at  the  boundary  right  up  to  the 
Peace  river,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  unless  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Stewart  are  carried  out,  and  the 
cutem  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  set  apart  as  a  forest  reserve  the  day  will  come  when  the 
interior  plaina — ^I  am  speaking  now  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan — ^will  not  receive  the  same 
ttnount  of  moisture  that  they  are  receiving  now.  As  soon  as  the  trees  that  you  are  planting  get 
to  be  any  size,  they  are  going  to  increase  the  rainfall  all  through  southern  Alberta  and  Southern 
Saskatchewan,  and  the  day  will  come  when  from  the  International  Boundary  to  the  present 
oorthem  boundary,  probably  the  whole  country  will  be  covered  with  forest 

I  can  tell  you  that  twenty-six  years  ago,  before  farming  began  there,  to  my  own  personal 
knowledge^  becauK  I  examined  the  country  twenty-eig^t  years  ago,  it  was  a  different  country  from 
what  it  is  to-day.    The  country  has  improved  on  account  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  land  by  the 
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settler  and  the  reason  is  simply  this :  Any  farmer  in  the  country  knows  that  what  I  am  saying  is  true, 
that  if  you  break  up  a  piece  of  sod  and  do  not  break  up  a  portion  adjacent  to  it,  then  let  the  rain 
come,  the  unbroken  portion  will  not  receive  the  rain  at  all,  and  the  moisture  will  evaporate  away, 
whereas  the  rain  will  go  into  the  broken  soil  and  remain  there  as  a  permanent  asset  until  it  has 
evaporated.  We  all  know  that  there  is  no  tmder  drainage  in  the  North-west,  that  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient water  to  make  under  drainage,  that  the  water  is  conserved  'in  the  soil,  and  that  when  trees 
grow  up  there  will  be  a  greater  supply  of  moisture,  and  the  surplus  water  will  run  o£F.  If  tree 
planting  is  continued  there,  that  result  will  be  brought  about  just  as  sure  as  I  am  a  living  man. 

If  the  Government  allow  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Moimtains  to  be  deforested,  then,  as 
sure  as  I  stand  here,  all  those  big  rivers  will  cease  to  flow  during  a  part  of  the  year,  and  the  waters 
that  come  down  now  from  the  mountains  will  come  down  with  a  rush  in  the  spring,  and  they  wiU 
carry  down  with  them  avalanches  of  old  trees,  stones  and  rocks  in  the  same  way  as  they  came 
down  on  the  Elbow  and  other  rivers  ten  years  ago.  There  is  no  man  who  thinks  about  these 
thinj^s,  but  will  tell  you  the  same  thing.  I  can  see  them  because  I  have  studied  them  on  the 
ground,  and  I  have  thought  of  them.  But,  what  does  a  man  know  who  goes  through  only  on  tbc 
railway  ?  He  is  looking  at  the  grand  mountains  but  not  thinking  of  the  results  of  deforesting  tlas 
country.  This  has  been  the  burden  of  my  mind  for  twenty-five  years,  and  I  am  saying  to-day 
what  I  am  absolutely  sure  of  and  it  is  that  unless  that  eastern  slope  is  preserved,  tmkss  the  forest 
is  reserved,  the  adjacent  country  wUl  in  the  years  to  come,  be  without  water  and  the  words  I 
am  uttering  to-day  will  be  thought  of  as  the  words  of  a  prophet. 

Mr.  Herbert  M.  Price. — ^I  notice  that  Prof.  Macoun  just  now  made  the  statement  that  the 
rain-fall  would  be  increased  if  this  eastern  slope  of  the  Rodcy  Mountains  were  in  forest.  I  have 
seen  a  statement  from  the  American  Forestry  Bureau  that  the  retention  of  the  forest  does  not 
mean  that  the  rainfall  is  increased,  but  simply  means  that  it  is  guarded  and  made  available  for  the 
future.  I  would  like  to  ask  Prof.  Macoun  what  his  experience  on  that  point  is,  whether  the  fact  <d 
the  forest  being  there  absolutely  increases  the  rainfall  or  simply  retains  the  moisture.  i 

Mr.  Macoi^n. — I  am  very  glad  that  Mr.  Price  brought  that  up  because  I  will  just  say  this: 
A  man  sees  a  thunderstorm  away  to  the  west  apparently  approaching  the  spot  where  he  stands.  i 
But,  behold,  it  does  not  come  where  he  is  but  it  seems  to  separate  and  pass  on  either  side  of  him.  i 
After  the  storm  gets  east  of  him  it  meets ,  and  there  is  a  thunderstorm  in  that  direction.  Why  did 
it  not  rain  where  he  was  ?  Because  where  he  was,  the  land  was  exposed  to  the  stm,  it  was  super- 
heated, and  the  heat  dispersed  the  cloud.  We  all  know  that  radiation  of  heat  from  the  soil  wiU 
disperse  a  cloud,  that  it  will  prevent  rainfall,  but  if  you  cover  the  soil  with  green  trees — do  not 
care  what  this  or  any  other  professor  says — ^the  trees  will  have  a  cooling  effect  on  the  atmosphere 
and  rain  will  fall.    Ths^t  is  the  law.    That  is  your  answer. 

Dr.  Saunders. — ^We  all  know  that  the  movement  so  admirably  dealt  with  in  your  address 
of  preserving  the  wood  and  undergrowth  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  range  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance  but  it  seems  to  be  very  difficult  to  bring  it  about.  I  remember  that  between  25  and 
30  years  ago  this  subject  came  up  for  discussion  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  British  Associatioc 
for  the  advancement  of  Science  and  that  action  should  be  taken  immediately  in  regard  to  it,  A 
Committee  was  appointed,  of  which  I  happened  to  be  one,  recommendations  were  made  to  the 
United  States  Government  and  I  was  the  bearer  of  a  message  to  our  own  Government — the 
Government  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  at  that  time — expressing  the  opinion  of  the  scientific  men 
then  gathered  together,  that  it  would  be  most  disastrous  to  allow  the  timber  to  be  cut  on  such  an 
important  mountain  slope  for  the  reasons  that  Mr.  Stewart  has  given;  the  steadiness  of  the  water 
flow  is  lessened,  it  commences  with  a  tumultuous  rush  in  the  spring  and  later  on  it  almost  ceases 
to  flow.  I  took  that  message  to  our  Government  and  talked  with  Sir  John  lllacdonald  at  that 
time  about  it.  Of  course,  it  was  taken  into  consideration,  as  everything  is  by  the  Government, 
but  nothing  came  out  of  it.  We  cannot  hammer  away  too  much  and  I  quite  agree  with  what 
Professor  Macoun  and  other  speakers  have  said  that  we  should  keep  at  this  thing  all  the  time.  A 
great  impression  has  been  made  on  our  Government  and  people  by  the  work  of  this  Associatioo 
and  by  the  other  work  that  has  been  done  along  the  same  lines  during  the  last  25  or  30  years 
and  we  must  take  advantage  of  the  effect  which  has  already  been  produced  and  try  to  intensify 
and  increase  it  by  further  representations  from  year  to  year.  I  think  that  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  that  could  engage  the  attention  of  the  Forestry  Association  is  that  of  the 
preservation  of  the  watersheds.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  timber  is  ruthlessly  destroyed,  or 
if  fires  are  allowed  to  get  in  there  and  destroy  any  considerable  portion  of  it,  it  will  have  a  very 
disastrous  effect  on  the  flow  of  the  rivers  and  it  will  lessen  the  supply  during  the  middle  of  the  sum- 
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mer  when  the  need  of  it  is  the  greatest.  The  great  irrigation  problems  that  are  now  being  under- 
iMkea  to  be  solved  in  southern  Alberta  wotdd  be  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  removal  of  such  a 
protecting  influence  upon  the  ground.  Whilst  we  admit  that  a  portion  of  the  water  coming  down 
tk  Bow  river  results  from  the  melting  of  the  ice,  yet  if  the  forest  covering  is  removed  entirely  the 
odting  will  go  on  so  much  more  rapidly  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  that  there  will  not  be  water 
coon^  left  to  fill  the  irrigation  canals  which  will  be  so  much  needed  by  the  settlers  on  these  irri- 
gated lands.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  are  at  present  bringing  a  very 
hrge  area  under  water  at  an  expense  of  $5,000,000.  There  is  a  large  canal  operating 
m  Southern  Alberta,  running  from  St.  Mary's  river  to  Lethbridge,  about  100  miles,  and 
irrigating  a  very  large  district 

The  Government  has  just  established  an  experimental  farm  there.    They  hope  to 
IxgiD  this  year  with  the  treatment  of  land  under  water  so  as  to  ascertain  how  water 
on  be  best  economized  and  hdw  it  can  be  made  to  cover  as  large  an  area  as  possible 
what  the  supply  is  limited.    The  conservation  of  water  by  cultivation  will  be  studied. 
Wt  liope  to  be  able  to  gain  some  experience  along  these  lines  in  the  next  few  years  that  win 
be  very  useful  in  clinching  home  some  of  these  arguments  that  we  are  maldng  to-day  and 
wliidi  we  have  not  yet  sufficient  experience  to  make  as  impressive  as  we  would  like. 
But  what  has  taken  place  during  the  past  two  years  should  encourage  the  Association 
to  go  on  and  strive  for  those  good  ends  even  if  they  do  not  meet  with  success,  in  so  far  as 
Government  action  is  concerned,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  Association  would  wish. 
I  am  sore  we  will  win  in  the  end  if  we  persevere  because  the  cause  is  a  good  one. 

Dr.  Robert  Bbix. — I  may  be  allowed  to  contribute  a  few  words  to  the  discussion  as  to  how 
forests  increase  rainfall,  based  on  a  pretty  extenave  experience  in  our  northern  country  and][in 
ivt  throughout  the  whole  of  the  country.  Some  former  writers  on  this  subject  appeared  to  have 
tbe  idea  that  trees  have  some  unexplained  effect  in  attracting  rain,  that  the  presence  of  a  few  trees 
draws  more  rain  to  that  spot.   I  do  not  think  that  trees  have  any  effect  of  that  sort  but  that  the 
rcasQti  why  trees  increase  the  rainfall  is  that  they  shade  the  ground  and  prevent  the  radiation  of 
the  intense  heat  whidi  absorbs  the  moisture  of  the  clouds  and  dissipates  and  draws  it  elsewhere^as 
Profeaaor  Macoun  has  explained.    Everybody  in  the  North-west  has  observed  it  upon  the  ground 
and  it  is  the  same  elsewhere  wherever  there  is  a  large  bare  rock  or  an  area  where  the  surface  is  clay; 
it  is  heated  and  when  the  moisture  comes  in  the  form  of  clouds  this  heat  absorbs  and  dissipates'it. 
The  whole  thing  depends  upon  the  principle  that  the  hotter  the  air  is  the  more  aqueous  vapour  it 
win  absorb.  Take  the  valley  of  the  Ottawa,  for  example.  Since  the  cutting  of  the  trees  by  the  lum- 
bermen, the  burning  of  large  quantities  of  forest,  and  to  some  extent  the  settlement  of  the  country 
and  tfae  clearing  of  the  forest  by  the  settlers  have  taken  place  much  larger  bare  spots  have  been 
exposed  than  formerly.   The  consequence  is  that  the  variation  in  the  quantity  of  water  discharged 
by  the  Ottawa  river  is  increasing  and  indeed  for  a  great  many  years  has  been  extreme.  The 
diflTerenoe  in  the  volume  of  water  discharged  by  the  Ottawa  River  is  about  as  five  or  five  and  a 
half  is  to  one;  there  is  one  and  a  half  times  as  much  water  discharged  in  the  flood  as  in  the  time 
of  ejLlicme  low  water  or  in  September. 

I  bave  examined  several  rivers  north  of  the  height  of  land  which  drain  about  the  same  area 
lad  I  find  that  the  variation  between  high  and  low  water  is  only  about  as  one  is  to  two.  The  low 
Water  is  generally  not  apparently  greater  than  half  of  the  high  water,  the  reason  being  that  the 
whole  of  the  ground  is  shaded  and  cool  and  that  as  a  result  it  induces  precipitation.  One  can  almost 
Ke  the  southern  wind  bringing  large  quantities  of  invisible  vapor  northward  over  the  height  of 
Und.  This  moisture  is  rapidly  condensed  into  clouds  and  passes  into  rain  and  the  consequence 
K  that  there  is  very  much  more  rain  there  and  a  larger  general  precipitation  than  here.  It  is  * 
^ply  because  the  land  is  cool,  trees  induce  moss  to  grow,  the  whole  surface  is  kept  cold  and 
Jdoistnre  is  precipitated.  Besides  the  precipitation  water  is  retained  by  every  log  lying  across 
^  ditch  or  stream  and  the  moss  forming  on  those  obstructions  also  helps  to  hold  the  water.  The 
^ei^t  of  wet  moss  is  two  or  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  dry  moss  in  the  same  locality.  Every 
^bstade  that  holds  back  the  water  tends  to  make  an  even  flow  during  the  whole  season.  Before 
^itting  down  I  would  like  to  go  back  a  little  farther  and  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  white 
^  red  pine  thrives  in  the  North  West  to  any  great  extent  on  prairie  land  and  also  in  general 
^bat  trees  3roU'find  thrive  best  in  that  country? 

TRS  Chairman. — Do  you  refer  to  the  far  north  or  the  Mackenzie  Valley  ? 
Da.  Bsu#. — ^No,  to  the  trees  that  you  are  planting  in  the  west. 

Thb  Chairman, — may  say  that  we  have  distributed  no  conifers  yet.   The  trees  that  we 
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have  distributed  have  all  been  green  ash,  maple,  cotton  wood  and  elm  but  we  grow  nearly  ever^ 
variety  of  conifers  in  the  nurseries  there  in  the  way  of  experimenting  in  order  to  aaoertain  nkt 
we  can  get  to  grow.   We  have  not  got  far  enou^^'to  make  a  report  of  what  we  think  would  be 
hardy  enough  but  two  trees  which  grow  readily  are  spruce  and  tamarac.   Tamarac,  I  think, 
would  be  one  of  the  best  trees  for  planting  out.   Of  cotuse,  it  is  not  as  good  as  spruce.   But  «t 
have  gone  this  far  in  the  experiments  at  Indian  Head  as  to  be  able  to  ahnost  say  with  certainty 
that  the  American  larch  or  tamarac  will  be  a  tree  that  will  be  grown  profitably  probably  for  ties 
in  the  west   It  grows  there  the  best  and  we  have  been  very  successful  with  it. 
Dr.  Saundbrs. — ^Have  you  tried  white  and  red  pine? 

Ths  Chairman. — ^We  have  tried  them,  but  I  cannot  say  how  we  have  succeeded  yet  They 
are  growing  in  the  nursery  beds.  I  want  to  say  one  or  two  words  before  this  meeting  adjooms 
injreference  to  what  I  have  said  in  the  address.  I  know  there  is  considerable  division  of  oprnkai 
in  reference  to  precipitation  being  induced  by  a  certain  number  of  trees.  Various  experiments 
have  been  made  regarding  it  and  it  is  certainly  yet  a  question  that  I  do  not  think  has  been  definitely 
solved.  I  think  there  is  no  qestion  at  all  that  heat  radiation,  as  has  been  explained  by  Drs.  Ua* 
cotm  and  Bell,  must  lie  at  the  root  of  the  matter.  There  is  no  question  that  there  cannot  be  the 
extreme  variation  in  the  flow  of  water  where  there  is  a  forest  that  there  can  be  where  it  has  bees 
removed.  The  snow  does  not  in  the  spring  melt  and  run  away  but  it  sinks  Into  the 
soil  and  makes  a  natural  reservoir.  You  might  as  well  destroy  the  artificial  lesci-voii  that 
supplies  water  for  a  dty  or  a  town  as  have  the  nation  destroy  its  great  natural  reservoir 

There  is  another  misconception  on  the  part  of  the  lumbermen  in  reference  to  setting  aside 
that  whole  area  as  a  forest  reserve.  Lumbermen  sometimes  have  the  idea  that  a  forest  leseite 
is  not  for  use,  that  the  timber  growing  there  is  to  be  retained  and  not  used.  The  very  opposite  is 
the  idea  of  a  forest  reserve.  The  ideg  of  setting  aside  a  reserve  is  in  order  that  it  may  supply 
timber  for  use  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  generally  in  that  way.  Bvery  stick  <tf  timber 
in  the  watershed  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  country  fit  for  commefdal 
purposes  can  be  removed  without  endangering  the  forest  or  without  interfering  with  the  water 
flow  which  is  so  necessary  for  the  purposes  that  we  were  discussing  this  morning.  There  wiQ  be 
sufficient  timber  for  all  the  purposes  aimed  at  by  those  who  wish  to  preserve  this  forest  sad 
watershed. 

Dr.  Saund^. — In  regard  to  the  question  of  Dr.  Bell  as  to  white  pine  our  experience  at 
Indian  Head,  now  covering  twenty  years,  is  that  white  pine  will  not  succeed  there  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  red  pine  will.  We  have  tried  the  red  pine  but  not  so  extensively  as  the  white.  The  limit 
of  white  pine  seems  to  be  somewhere  not  very  far  east  of  Winnipeg.  If  you  get  beyond  that  there 
is  no  white  pine  at  all,— even  our  native  pine — or  red  pine  either.  I  have  seen  red  pine  gro^f 
very  nearly  up  to  Winnipeg,  but  not  very  large  in  size  and  of  the  young  trees  we  have  planted  at 
Indian  Head  very  few  have  been  successful.  The  red  pine  has  lived  for  two  or  three  years  but  «e 
have  not  tried  it  long  enough  yet.  Of  course  the  tamarac  is  a  native  tree  and  grows  in  the  North- 
west, and  if  we  take  native  seed  to  raise  trees  and  take  native  young  trees,  we  will  find  that  they 
are  hardy  everywhere  and,  as  Mr.  Stewart  has  said,  the  tamarac  will  make  one  of  the  most  suitable 
trees  for  planting.  The  European  larch  is  not  so  hardy  in  our  experience  at  our  farms.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  Indian  Head  and  Brandon  farms.  Of  course  when  we  get  farms  farther  west  we 
will  have  a  greater  scope  for  our  experimental  work,  they  will  naturally  take  in  a  larger  area  and 
we  irill  learn  faster  than  we  do  now  when  we  get  everything  going  as  we  hope  to  do  befoire  kmg. 
These  experiments  that  Mr.  Ross  has  made  at  Indian  Head  have  somewhat  surjmsed  me  in  regard 
to  the  large  proportion  of  Scotch  pine  that  he  has  succeeded  in  growing  on  his  plantatioiis  there 
The  proportion  is  much  larger  than  we  have  succeeded  m  growing  on  the  Indian  Head  farm. 
Our  farms,  however,  are  intended  mainly  for  grain-growing,  whereas  Mr.  Ross^  farm  is  a  tree  farm 
and  he  would  naturally  be  able  to  give  a  much  larger  amount  of  attention  to  the  details  of  growing 
than  our  farmers  would  and  that  might  account  for  the  difference.  We  have  succeeded,  though, 
m  growing  a  great  many  Scotch  pine  trees;  there  are  some  quite  large  trees  at  Indian  Head  but 
those  that  are  living  are  small  in  number  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  which  have  been  planted. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Joly  db  Lotbinisrb. — ^Might  I  enquire  as  regards  the  larch  that  you  are  phmting 
at  the  experimental  farms  and  distributing  through  the  west  how  far  has  it  been  the  Bng^ 
larch  or  the  Scotch  tree  that  has  been  brought  out  and  started  in  your  nurseries  and  disseminated  ? 
I  am  asking  this  question  from  a  more  or  less  practical  point  of  view  because  I  think,  as  we  all 
know,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  in  a  large  portion  of  Ontario  all  adult  lardi  trees  within  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  have  absolutely  disappeared.   The  trees  are  all  dead  from  the  action  of; 
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the  sawfly  and  I  am  told  that  this  plague  was  introduced  into  the  country  through  the  impof  •* 
Ution  of  Bns^  and  Scotch  larch  into  the  United  States,  that  the  plague  gradually  came  north 
and  spfead  all  over  the  country.   It  would  be  a  pity  if  you  were  to  repeat  this  out  in  the  west 
where  you  axe  planting  such  large  quantities  of  this  timber,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  would 
fike  to  know  whether  the  stock  you  are  putting  in  is  stock  that  has  been  brou^t  from  a  sectioii 
of  the  country  where  the  plague  has  not  got  yet  or  whether  you  are  using  seed  from  the  old  country. 
Fonbly  there  is  one  explanation  which  will  be  made  by  you,  which  I  perhaps  should  have  thought 
of  before,  and  that  is,  that  in  bringing  5eed  out  you  do  not  bring  the  pest  out.   The  pest  was 
mtioduced  into  the  country  by  the  direct  importation  of  young  stock  which  had  the  larvae  on 
stock.    I  would  be  happy  to  know  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  on  that  subject. 
While  we  are  on  the  subject  I  wotdd  like  to  ask  Dr.  Pyles  who  is  here  whether  he  will  be  able 
tD  tcU  us  why  the  white  and  green  ash  has  died  all  over  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  very  largely 
rathe  Province  of  Ontario.   Magnificent  specimens  of  ash  trees  have  been  destroyed.    I  have 
neo  trees  in  our  section  of  the  country,  about  25  or  30  inches  in  diameter,  superb  timber,  white 
ad  green  ash,  and  every  tree  is  dying.   The  death  of  the  tree  begins  at  the  top,  the  tree  dies 
downward  and  I  understand  that  the  rot  begins  in  the  root  too.    The  percentage  we  cut  holds 
some  good  lumber  in  the  middle  of  the  tree.    I  have  been  enquiring  to  try  to  find  out  the  reason 
oi  the  death  of  ash  in  this  section  of  the  country.   We  know  perfectly  well  why  the  larch  died, 
bat  I  have  not  ascertained  any  proper  reason  why  the  ash  has  disappeared.   Some  people  seem  to 
have  brought  forward  the  reason  that  we  had  a  cycle  of  dry  years  and  that  the  ash  died  for  lack  of 
moistixre.    I  can  hardly  think  that  is  the  reason  because  those  trees  that  are  30  and  35  inches 
m  diameter  must  have  passed  through  cycles  of  drought  just  as  great  and  even  greater  than  those 
that  are  taJdng  place  at  the  present  time.    So  far  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  fungus, 
larvae  or  insect  trouble  on  the  tree,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  what  Dr.  Pyles  may  have  to 
>7  upon  the  subject.    I  am  sure  he  has  made  a  study  of  this  trouble  as  he  did  of  the  sawfly 
■     9ad  it  would  be  of  great  interest  to  the  meeting  to  know  what  is  causing  the  destruction  of  our 
'    sdi  trees. 

Rsv.  T.  W.  Pyles. — very  carefully  examined  the  ash  trees  during  the  time  they  were 
I     failing  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  trouble  was  not  due  to  any  insect  pest.   I  looked  carefully 

over  the  foliage  and  there  was  no  trace  of  insect  depredations.  After  the  trees  were  dead  and 
I     ifter  they  were  cut  down  I  looked  for  borers  and  there  were  no  borers  in  them  at  all.   The  wood 

was  aotmd.    I  really  believe  that  it  was  the  succession  of  dry  seasons  that  caused  the  death  of 

I these  beautiful  trees.  We  had  a  remarkably  hot  dry  spring  a  few  years  ago,  then  came  a  very 
severe  cold  dry  time,  the  summer  was  really  a  dry  summer  and  this  unusual  season  was  succeeded 
by  a  winter  of  intense  cold.  After  the  yoimg  foliage  of  the  trees  had  been  started  early  in  April 
before  their  time  on  account  of  the  unusually  warm  spring  there  came  a  period  of  dry  cold  weather 
.  and  as  a  result  the  foHage  did  not  act  as  it  naturally  should  for  the  support  of  the  tree.  This 
r  dry  time  prevented  the  roots  from  acquiring  the  moistiu'e  necessary  to  enable  the  tree  to  recover 
I  and  to  overcome  the  early  trouble  of  the  spring.  There  were  two  unfavorable  seasons,  the 
1  second  being  very  much  like  the  first  and  the  result  was  that  the  trees  died. 
1  Mr.  Jouy  de  Lotbdhbre. — Does  that  refer  to  white  ash  only  and  not  to  black  ash? 
t  Rsv.  Mr.  Pylss. — I  am  not  so  well  cuxjuainted  with  black  ash.  My  attention  was  drawn 
I  to  the  white  particularly  because  it  is  a  very  handsome  tree.  It  is  used  as  an  ornamental  tree 
[  in  the  gardens  around  Quebec 

Iln  regard  to  the  death  of  the  tamarac  that  trouble  is  believed  to  have  been  brought  from 
Norway  with  young  larch  trees.    I  think  that  probably  the  cocoons  were  imported  in  the  root  of 
Norway  trees.   The  larvae  gets  into  a  snug  retreat  before  it  spins  its  cocoon.   I  think  that  these 
creatures  were  secreted  in  the  roots  of  the  spruce  and  larch  and  that  possibly  they  were  imported 
to  Boston  where  they  were  received  first  in  young  plants  of  Norway  spruce.    I  remember  them 
coming  to  Canada  perfectly  well.   I  was  crossing  over  from  Levis  to  Quebec  on  an  intensely  hot 
1  day  and  I  noticed  numbers  of  flies  lying  dead  on  the  deck.    They  were  weary  with  their  flight, 
tbcy  lit  on  the  deck,  and  the  deck  was  so  intensly  hot  that  they  died.   That  was  the  first 
J    tppearaace  of  the  larch  flies  at  Quebec. 
Dr.  Bsix. — ^Abouti892? 
Ma.  Pylbs. — ^About  that  time. 

Mr.  Pricb. — I  would  like  to  say  a  word  on  this  question.  It  has  often  been  said  that  trees 
are  like  men;  they  die  from  the  head  and  espedally  is  that  so  when  they  get  old.  As  Mr.  Joly 
has  mentioned^  the  old  trees  died  in  that  way.    My  experience  is  that  the  older  trees  die  b^ore 
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the  young  ones.  I  have  noticed,  particularly  travelling  over  the  electric  road  between  Moot- 
morency  and  Quebec,  how  this  trouble  is  a£fecting  the  ash  trees.  The  ash  trees  are  on  a  Gkoo 
the  shore  and  I  have  noticed  that  the  trees  that  were  on  the  shore  where  the  tide  came  upiRit 
alive  whereas  those  back  where  the  tide  did  not  come  were  all  dead  from  their  heads.  I  tlmk 
this  may  be  the  real  cause  of  this  disease.  It  was  in  1903  that  this  drou^t  took  place.  lo 
Montreal  they  had  it  for  nine  consecutive  weeks  and  in  Quebec  we  had  it  for  seven  and  a  half 
weeks.  This  disease  appears  to  have  started  immediately  after  the  drought  and  my  own  exp^  I 
rience  leads  me  to  believe  that  it  was  from  lack  of  moisture  that  this  trouble  arose. 

Prop.  John  Macx)un. — -Mr.  Price  may  not  know  that  there  are  two  species  of  ash  in  the 
locality  that  he  is  speaking  of.  The  one  growing  along  the  sea  is  not  white  ash;  it  is  what  we 
call  red  ash.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  drought  that  started  it.  What  you  call  greeo 
ash  is  black  ash  because  there  is  no  green  ash  down  there  at  all.  The  black  ash  is  sound  m  the 
heart,  and  when  you  cut  down  a  black  ash  any  one  knows  who  has  studied  it  that  the  rotten- 
ness which  is  there  found  is  the  result  of  a  fungus  disease.  What  is  called  punk  in  the  pine  tree 
is  caused  by  a  small  fungus.   The  death  of  the  ash  is  no  doubt  due  to  drought  and  fungna 

Th9  Chairman. — ^Will  Dr.  Fyles  be  kind  enough  to  say  whether  the  sawfly  is  still  in  cos- 
tence  or  not?  I  understand  it  is  extinct  now. 

Rev.  Mr.  Pvlbs. — ^It  is  working  far  north.  It  is  travelling  on  as  it  has  destroyed  the  trea 
it  has  been  feeding  on.  Its  instinct  has  caused  it  to  travel  on.  It  came  to  Canada  from  the 
United  States  and  it  is  travelling  northward.   It  is  still  in  existence. 

Th9  Chairman. — I  understood  from  Dr.  Fletcher  that  he  was  unable  to  get  a  speomen 
last  year. 

Rbv.  Mr.  Fylbs.— That  would  be  in  this  neighborhood. 
Th9  Chairman. — ^It  has  not  reached  the  Mackenzie  Valley. 

Prof.  John  Macoun. — I  had  a  letter  only  a  few  days  ago  from  Mr.  Moberly  at  Lake  Abitihi 
saying  that  it  has  destroyed  the  larch  on  that  lake. 

Dr.  Saunders. — ^The  insect  has  not  entirely  gone.  We  can  get  plenty  of  them  at  the  Expe- 
rimental Farm  any  season.  They  affect  both  the  native  and  European  lardi  but  they  seeo  to 
prefer  the  European.  They  are  still  in  existence  and  there  are  some  stiU  in  our  plantatioo,  ^ 
dally  of  European  larch,  but  Uiey  were  not  so  bad  as  they  were  and  I  think  it  is  mainly  for  the 
reason  that  we  have  had  parasites  working  among  them.  The  parasites  are  gaining  00  tkcm, 
and  Dr.  Fletcher  has  obtained  quite  a  number  of  these  parasites  althoa^^  we  still  have  tbe 
larvae  on  our  larch  trees. 

Mr.  Hiram  Robinson. — ^I  have  found  within  the  last  four  or  five  years  that  the  yooB{ 
larch  is  coming  up  and  it  seems  to  be  una£fec:ted  by  anything  of  the  kind.  I  have  been  notidfl( 
this  in  several  places  along  the  rivers  and  particularly  up  the  Gatineau  River.  Tfab  has  bec& 
a  very  interesting  subject  and  I  think  that  your  address,  Mr.  President,  Is  one  that  we  shoold 
take  to  heart.  It  is  an  address  that  is  replete  with  information  and  with  soggestkiis  «hkb 
this  country  should  surely  follow.  Speaking  of  retaining  the  timber  on  the  monntatn  slopes 
in  order  to  retain  the  moisture,  we  have,  as  you  know,  an  object  lesson  befcxre  us  every  day  » 
the  variations  of  the  Ottawa  river.  We  have  in  the  spring  of  the  year  immense  floods  eanying 
down  the  waters  of  the  north  and  these  floods  are  becoming  greater  every  year  in  oooseqaenff 
of  the  clearing  of  the  land,  the  opening  up  of  the  country  and  the  destruction  by  the  greit  ffteX 
fires.  Instead  of  having  the  usual  regular  flow  of  water  which  nature  gives  we 
rushes.  Much  of  the  value  of  the  river  is  destroyed  by  letting  go  these  floods  becanse  tte 
comes  at  an  improper  season  and  I  am  sure  that  if  we  can  impress  this  upon  the  friends  of  tns 
Association  by  distributing  the  information  which  you  have  given  us  and  whidh  yoiihBfcft«o 
year  to  year  placed  before  us  it  would  greatly  benefit  the  country.  I  oongtatnlate  the 
Association  upon  having  received  this  address  from  our  retiring  President  I  an  coly 
that  he  is  leaving  the  Government,  but  he  is  not  leaving  our  country,  he  still  takes  a  itoep 
interest  in  our  Association  and  I  am  sure  he  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Thomas  Southworth. — I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  discussion  upon  theltfch 
or  the  Canadian  tamarac  and  its  enemies.  I  am  very  pleased  to  hear  what  has  been  said  hv 
our  ex-president,  Mr.  Robinson.  I  find  in  Algonquin  Park,  in  places  where  there  was  not  a  live 
tamarac  to  be  seen  a  few  years  ago,  that  most  of  the  young  trees  are  now  very  vigorous,  that  sow* 
of  the  large  trees  are  beginning  to  put  on  leaves  at  the  top  and  that  the  trees  that  were  seemingly 
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dead  are  apparently  having  a  resurrection.  It  is  peculiar,  and  there  is  no  explanation  of  it,  but  it 
is  undoubtedly  the  case.  The  worm  seems  to  have  run  out  of  food  in  this  vicinity,  and  it  could  not 
bold  on.  It  has  starved  to  death,  but  according  to  Dr.  Pyles,  it  has  gone  north,  and  it  must 
ba^e  moved  a  long  way  north.  The  larch  around  Lake  Abitibi  has  been  dead  for  six  or  seven 
y»n,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  some  of  the  trees  I  found  putting  on  leaves  last  summer  must  have 
been  apparently  dead  for  at  least  three  years.  I  can  scarcely  understand  how  they  could  revive, 
but  they  seem  to  be  doing  it  in  a  very  struggling  fashion,  and  the  younger  trees  seem  to  be  quite 
vigorous. 

Mr.  W.  J.  C.  HaUt. — ^My  experience  in  Quebec  has  been  identical  with  that  of  Mr.  South- 
worth.  I  remarked  the  growth  of  the  young  larch  to  be  of  the  most  luxuriant  description.  I  have 
noticed  some  old  trees  that  have  apparently  resurrected  themselves,  or  come  to  life  again.  I 
cDuld  not  understand  it.  I  drew  the  attention  of  a  friend  who  was  driving  with  me  at  the  time 
to  it  I  said:  "Look  at  that  tree;  it  has  so  many  years'  growth  and  it  surely  must  have  been 
otermmated  by  the  larch  fly  years  ago". 

Tbs  Chaikican. — ^What  was  the  size  of  it? 

Mr.  Hai«l. — ^Ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  As  regards  the  ash,  I  had  one  or  two  oppor- 
T  unities  of  noticing  the  decay  of  the  trees,  and  I  have  found  that  it  dies  from  the  top.  I  got  a 
friend  of  mine  on  the  south  shore  opposite  Quebec  to  make  an  examination  of  some  ash  trees 
that  he  had  in  front  of  his  house,  and  which  had  died.  He  could  find  no  trace  of  disease  whatever. 
In  traversing  the  country  to  the  southwest  of  Quebec,  I  noticed  ash  trees  in  very  swampy  ground 
wiiich  were  dead,  and  I  noticed  that  the  trees  within  the  area  around  this  swampy  1^  round  are  also 
dead  at  the  top.  In  that  district  it  did  not  seem  to  make  any  difference  whether  the  tree  was 
a  knoU  or  on  low  ground,  the  result  was  the  same. 

As  regards  the  supply  of  water  in  the  Ottawa  river,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  some  of  your 
n&Qs  here  are  obliged  to  put  in  auxiliary  steam  plants  owing  to  the  very  great  diminution  in  the 
water  supply  in  the  summer  time.  I  think  I  am  justified  in  informing  this  meeting  that  an  Order- 
in-Cotmdl  has  ahready  been  passed,  or  very  soon  will  be  passed,  establishing  a  forest  reserve  all 
through  the  Ottawa  Valley  on  the  Quebec  side,  outside  of  the  confines  of  the  townships  which 
hare  been  surveyed.  This  reserve  will  extend  from  the  eastern  watershed  of  the  Riviere  du 
Xie?re  to  the  Ontario  boundary  Ime,  and  if  that  is  the  case  I  thmk  that  the  lumbermen  of  Quebec 
particnlarly,  and  also  of  Ontario,  will  be  very  grateful  to  the  Quebec  Legislature,  because  you 
laive  a  ready  found  a  remarkable  diminution  in  the  water  supply  of  the  Ottawa  river.  Wliat 
will  it  be  when  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  running  from  Lake  Abitibi  to  the  St.  Lawrence  river, 
makes  a  drain  on  our  forests  at  the  very  headwaters  of  our  rivers  on  the  height  of  land  and  below 
it   I  think  that  we  are  doing  all  that  we  can  do  in  Quebec  in  that  Une. 

Mr.  Hbnry  Lovirr— This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Forestry 
Assoctation,  and  although  my  heart  has  been  with  you  during  all  your  history,  I  have  not  had 
in  opportunity  of  taking  part  in  your  discussions. 

Th^e  is  one  very  important  point  which  you  brought  out  in  your  address  that  none  of  the 
^leakers  has  taken  up,  and  that  is  that  this  Convention  should  endeavour  by  all  means  in  its 
power  to  impress  upon  municipaUties  the  advisability  of  not  taxing  wood  lots.  In  my  neighbour- 
hood a  man  had  100  acres  of  solid  bush  land  on  which  the  pine  stood  as  it  had  in  its  original 
state.  It  was  a  benefit  to  the  commimity.  When  the  new  Assessment  Act  came  out,  the  assessor 
raised  the  assessment  on  that  lot.  It.  had  been  raised  year  after  year.  It  used  to  be  $600,  then 
it  was  raised  to  $1,000,  then  to  $1,800,  then  to  $3,000,  and  then  to  $8,000.  The  consequence 
was  that  this  year  the  man  had  to  cut  it,  because  the  taxes  were  becoming  so  enormous  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  keep  it.  He  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Revision,  but  the  Court  said:  **0h, 
well,  the  assessor  has  assessed  it.'*  Their  own  lawyer  there  said:  "That  is  all  right;  I  suppose 
he  ha^  to  assess  it,  but  you  as  the  Court  of  Revision  have  the  right  to  make  the  revision  what  you 
like.  In  spite  <St  that,  they  have  been  advancing  the  assessment  imtil  now  every  tree  has  been 
cat  on  that  lot.  I  give  you  this  as  an  instance,  and  I  think  that  strong  representations  should 
be  made  by  this  Association  to  the  Provincial  Governments  that  they  should  exempt  wood  lands. 
Suppose  they  should  exempt  altogether  ten  acres  out  of  100;  or  where  there  are  100  acres  in  forest 
and  not  used  for  any  other  purpose,  people  should  be  encouraged  to  retain  their  wood  lots,  and 
the  country  would  derive  the  benefit.  We  in  Ontario  know  that  there  are  parts  of  the  Province 
in  which  the  land  is  not  fitted  for  commercial  purposes. 
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In  regard  to  ash,  we  have  the  same  trouble  all  through  the  northern  part  of  Ontaxio-iih 
d3ring,  not  only  on  high  land,  but  dying  also  in  the  ash  swamps.  What  is  the  cause  of  it?  Tbt 
scientific  gentlemen  here  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  give  us  any  light  upon  that  subject 

I  think  our  speeches  this  morning  have  been  all  from  the  western  point  of  view,  and  it  is  i 
grand  thing  to  see  so  many  representatives  from  the  west;  but  speaking  from  the  selfish  stand- 
point, we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  West  is  taking  away  all  our  good  men  from  Ontario.  ^> 
are  losing  all  our  young  men,  and  some  of  our  old  men.  They  all  go  west.  While  I  like  to  see 
Ontario  ptople  improving  their  position,  I  do  not  like  to  see  Ontario  stripped  of  almost  all  its 
men.  I  am  an  old  lumberman.  I  have  been  in  the  lumbering  business  for  the  last  fifty  yean, 
and  I  have  seen  a  great  many  forests  cut  down  in  that  time.  I  think  some  steps  should  be  taken 
to  see  that  there  is  reforesting  of  the  land  whidi  has  been  stripped.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Ontario  Government  are  taking  the  interest  that  they  should  in  the  question  of  reforesting. 
There  is  a  large  quantity  of  land  that  has  been  settled  by  people  who  have  almost  starved  upoo  it, 
and  who  have  now  moved  to  the  west.  I  think  that  if  the  Government  would  repurchase  that 
land,  as  it  could  be  repurchased  at  a  low  price,  and  reforest  it,  it  would  be  better  for  the  coning 
ages.  I  think  that  the  thing  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  in  connection  with  the  reforesting  cf 
land  which  has  already  been  stripped  of  its  timber,  is  to  dean  up  the  dead  and  rotten  timbe 
which  is  lying  on  the  ground,  because  you  cannot  reforest  if  you  leave  the  old  timber  there.  If 
you  do,  in  dry  seasons  fire  will  come  and  you  wiU  not  be  able  to  stop  it.  Moreover,  with  the 
multiplication  of  railroads,  you  multiply  the  fire  agencies.  The  most  destructive  agencies  that 
are  going  through  our  northern  country  are  the  railwa3rs  and  if  the  old  timber  were  bumed  and 
cleaned  up,  and  these  areas  were  reforested,  they  would  in  time  to  oome  be  a  source  of  revtfloe 
to  this  country. 

Mr.  Southworth. — I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in  reference  to  a  remark  made  by  Bir.  Ui^ 
with  respect  to  woodland  taxation.  There  is  a  statute  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  proridiog 
for  the  exemption  or  lessening  of  taxation  on  the  woodlands.  This  Act  is  made  permissive,  and 
requires  the  co-operation  of  the  local  Councils. 

Mr.  Lovirr.— That  is  right. 

Mr.  Southworth. — ^The  Act  will  be  quite  inoperative  as  long  as  it  is  permissive.  A  nev 
Bill  will  have  to  be  introduced  to  change  that  feature  of  the  law,  and  it  is  possible  that  proper 
action  by  the  Forestry  Association  might  induce  further  legislation  in  that  direction.  I  am  qoite 
convinced  that  the  Act  is  no  good  as  it  stands,  because  no  municipality  will  take  advantage  of  it 

Mr.  Lovitt. — ^Would  it  be  possible  to  take  a  large  tract  and  utilize  prison  labour  on  it?  It 
would  take  the  vexed  question  out  of  politics  if  you  would  use  prison  labour  to  reforest  a  certain 
tract  of  country  without  putting  that  labour  in  competition  with  honest  labor, 

Mr.  W.  B.  Snowbaix. — I  did  not  expect  to  be  called  upon  to  speak  this  morning.  I  ^ 
sorry  that  I  missed  the  address  which  I  knew  wotdd  be  an  able  one  when  given  by  Mr.  Stewart 
We  were  all  delighted  to  have  Mr.  Stewart  down  to  assist  ua  with  oiu*  Forestry  Convention  which 
was  held  at  Fredericton  a  short  time  ago.  As  a  result  of  that  Convention,  the  speeches  that 
were  made  there,  and  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Stewart,  we  have  now  started  a  Forestry  Assodatioi 
in  New  Brunswick,  which  will  be  afi&liated  with  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association. 

We  have  a  large  forest  area  in  our  Province,  considering  the  size  of  New  Brunswick  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  provinces.  When  I  tell  you  that  we  have  10,000  miles  of  timber 
under  the  control  of  the  government,  and  very  large  tracts  of  land  under  the  oontroi  of  private 
corporations,  outside  of  these  10,000  miles,  you  will  see  that  the  preservation  of  the  forest  0 
New  Bnmswick  is  a  very  important  subject,  and  one  which  must  command  our  attcntioo, « 
from  it  we  must  derive  oiu*  revenue,  and  it  is  really  the  only  natural  source  of  revenue  ^ 
have  in  our  cotmtry.  We  are  not  blessed  like  Nova  Scotia  and  some  other  provinces  wfaidi  ba^ 
coal  and  other  minerals,  but  we  must  depend  upon  the  timber  as  the  primejsouroe  from  wind 
the  revenue  of  our  coimtry  must  oome.  We  are  also  not  adapted  for  farming.  But  we  havj 
fine  timber  areas,  and  I  think  we  are  all  convinced  that  it  is  necessary,before  it  is  too  late.^ 
preserve  these  areas.  Through  the  effort  that  was  made  here  last  year,  and  throuj^  the  mcetis] 
that  was  held  in  February,  our  Government  have  been  stirred  up  to  think  more  wisely  aboal 
this  subject  as  our  lumbermen  have  commenced  to  think  more  wisely  about  it,  and  I  think  thai 
we  have  just  commenced  about  the  right  time  to  consider  how  best  we  can  maintain  our  fore^ 
and  the  natural  growth  that  we  have  at  present. 
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Some  reference  has  been  made  to  the  cutting  away  of  timber  at  the  headwaters  of  streams 
and  OQ  the  mountains.  Unfortunately,  some  of  our  important  streams  have  practically  dried 
op  owing  to  the  timber  being  cut  away  from  the  districts  where  they  take  their  rise.  I  might 
refer  more  particularly  to  one — ^the  Baie  du  Vin  river,  which  you  gentlemen  are  not  conversant 
with,  bat  iHiicfa  was  quite  an  important  stream  when  I  entered  into  the  lumber  business  with 
my  father.  On  that  stream  we  cut  from  three  to  four  million  feet  a  year.  We  had  not  been 
operating  the  mill  very  long  before  settlements  were  taken  up  at  the  head  of  the  stream,  these  being 
Kt  apart  to  provide  for  a  French  section  of  the  people  who  had  been  deprived  of  land  in  another 
part  of  the  country.  They  were  induced  to  move  there  and  form  a  parish.  They  did  so,  and  as 
tberesnlt  of  the  destruction  of  the  timber  in  that  part  of  the  country,  in  the  course  of  eight  years 
ichad  to  stop  operating  that  mill.  We  had  not  sufficient  water  to  run  the  mill,  or  sufficient 
even  thou(^  we  had  a  dam,  to  float  deals  or  boards  down  far  enough  to  enable  us  to  load 
then  on  the  scows  that  we  formerly  used  at  the  mill,  because  there  was  not  sufficient  water  to 
brag  the  scows  to  the  mill.  That  is  what  happened  in  my  section  of  the  coimtry.  It  cannot  be 
naedied  now,  but  I  think  that  the  Government,  having  seen  the  seriousness  of  such  a  course, 
viU  not  in  future  allow  settlers  to  establish  at  the  headwaters  of  streams  when  their  presence  so 
Kriously  interferes  with  natural  water  courses. 

Some  reference  has  been  made  to  the  juniper  (tamarac).  This  is  a  most  serious  loss  to  our 
country.  At  one  time  this  wood  was  largely  used  in  the  ship-building  operations  which  were  so 
extensively  carried  on  in  our  province.  When  these  operations  were  stopped,  the  juniper  was 
dipped  to  other  parts,  and  particularly  to  Maine,  for  use  in  their  ship-building  yards  there.  We 
lare  afanost  entirely  lost  that  trade  because  of  the  destruction  of  the  trees.  We  are  not  suffering 
b  R>  far  as  the  ash  is  concerned.  We  have  no  large  growth  of  ash.  When  Mr.  Southworth  spoke 
tamarac  trees  reviving  after  three  years,  I  told  a  gentleman  sitting  alongside  of  me  the 
^  thing.  I  was  almost  afraid  to  mention  it,  as  I  was  not  an  authority  on  the  subject,  and 
iliooiB  so  incredible  that  I  did  not  feel  like  getting  up  and  saying  that  I  had  seen  trees  revive 
^  three  years.  I  have  seen  trees  that  have  apparently  been  dead  for  two  or  three  years  revive, 
PBt  on  foliage,  and  become  living  trees  as  good  as  they  were  before.  I  mi^^t  refer  to  one  tree  which 
Bio  my  late  father's  garden,  which  I  noticed  in  particular.  On  the  second  year  after  the  trouble 
^appeared,  it  was  proposed  to  cut  it  down,  but  I  had  it  left  there  purposely,  and  it  lived  and 
•living  now.  There  were  other  trees  in  a  neighbor's  ground  to  the  number  of  five  or  six  which 
vers  stmilarly  affected,  and  he,  being  of  the  same  mind  as  I  was,  thought  he  would  leave  them. 
I  noticed  day  after  day  that  these  trees  were  putting  out  their  leaves,  and  they  soon  resumed  the 
'ipwoos  growth. 

I  am  sure  thaft  this  Forestry  meeting  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  inducing  people  to  take 
%  mterest  in  the  welfare  of  our  country,  and  in  the  forest  growth.  I  may  say  that,  like  one  of 
^  previous  speakers,  the  West  is  taking  away  from  us  the  brightest  yotmg  men  in  our  province. 
Ve  are  finding  these  young  men  leaving  us  every  day,  the  best  ones,  the  ones  with  energy,  the 
>Kn  who  have  the  pluck  to  go  out  into  a  new  country.  These  bright  young  men  of  the  working 
>ad  the  business  classes  are  leaving  us  to  go  to  a  larger  field.  We  are  now  compelled  to  import 
that  is  very  inferior,  and  not  as  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  country  as  those  who  have 
^  bom  and  brous^t  up  here  and  who  have  the  energy,  pluck  and  ability  in  them  that  the 
^portatxons  do  not  seem  to  have. 

Mr.  Joly  d8  LotbinisrS. — have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  regard  to  the  larch.  I 
Hitt  with  Mr.  Snowball,  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Robinson  and  others  about  the  strong  growth  of  the  yotmg 
1^  They  are  coming  on  magmficently.  I  remember  large  adult  trees,  ranging  from  10  to  20 
Qches  b  diameter,  being  severely  attacked.  They  have  suffered  a  great  deal  from  the  attacks 
<tf  thb  fly,  and  they  are  practically  dead  in  the  tops,  but  they  have  managed  to  survive,  and  they 
>re  now  showing  a  certain  amount  of  vitality  in  certain  portions  of  the  tree.  These  however  were 
oot  absohitely  killed.   It  is  these  trees  that  will  manage  to  keep  alive.   But  they  will  never  be- 

Sood  trees  again.  It  seems  to  me  absolutely  impossible  that  any  tree  which  has  been  ab- 
tolatdy  devoid  of  vitality  for  three  years  could  be  revived  again.  That  would  be  a  miracle;  a 
titeonoe  dead  is  dead  forever.  In  three  years  the  bark  has  ftdlen  off,  the  tissue  was  rotten,  and 
yon  oonld  take  your  knife  and  put  it  through.   It  would  be  a  miracle  if  a  tree  in  this  condition 

back  to  life  again.  These  trees  which  have  managed  to  come  back  to  life  again  are  trees 
have  gone  throng  some  privations,  but  they  have  kept  their  vitality  in  their  sap  and 
bark.  Anyone  who  was  careful  to  watch  during  the  last  years  of  the  depredation  of  the  fly  would 
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see  that  they  still  had  vegetation  in  them.    During  the  last  years,  although  they  were  to  al7 
appearance  dead,  there  must  have  been  some  vegetation  which  was  not 'noticed.  I  do  noltlmk 
I  need  call  upon  Dr.  Pyles  to  endorse  my  remark  about  trees  being  once  dead  coming  back 
again. 

Mr.  Pricb. — I  would  like  to  say  one  word,  and  that  is  that  I  cordially  endorse  what  Mi. 
Joly  has  said.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  expression  ''resurrection"  which  has  been  made  use  of 
by  one  of  the  speakers,  is  a  most  proper  one.  A  tamarac  tree  is  something  like  a  man;  if  it  is  ooa 
dead,  it  cannot  revive  again.  The  plan  of  salvation  as  put  forward  by  some  of  the  speakers  I 
cannot  endorse. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

The  Chairman  named  the  following  Committee  on  Resolutions:  Messrs.  Price,  Miller,  Robtn- 
son,  Hendry,  Snowball,  Ross,  Zavitz,  Lovitt,  and  Joly  de  Lotbiniere. 
The  meeting  adjourned  until  2 130  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  Chairman  called  the  meeting  together  at  2 130  p.  m. 

Mr.  Campbbuu. — ^I  have  a  message  from  His  ExoeUencythe  Governor-GeneraL  His 
Excellency  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  meeting  of  the  Association,  and  it  vtf 
his  intention  to  have  been  present  this  afternoon.  Unfortunately,  he  has  been  prevented  iam 
coming,  but  he  has  sent  a  message  expressing  his  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Association  andUi 
deep  regret  at  his  inability  to  attend,  and  wishing  the  Association  all  success. 

Thb  Chairman. — You  will  notice  by  looking  at  the  programme  that  it  is  veiy  different  fna 
the  programmes  we  have  had  before,  in  which  there  were  a  great  many  papers  precluding  saSda^ 
discussion;  at  least  it  was  thought  so.  So,  on  this  occasion  you  will  notice  there  are  very  iev 
papers.  Senator  Edwards  will  open  the  discussion  this  afternoon,  and  will  be  followed  by  aay 
person  who  wishes  to  tafpe  part. 

Hon.  Senator  Edwards. — I  have  no  ^  doubt  that  many  of  you  have  attended  gathffinp 
where  the  speakers  took  up  a  great  deal  more  time  in  apologizing  before  beginning  tkir 
speeches  than  they  devoted  to  the  subject.  I  might,  perhaps,  do  that  this  aftemooo,  ball 
shall  not  do  so  further  than  to  say  that  I  have  an  exceedingly  bad  oold,  and  a  very  bad  head- 
ache, and  that  I  have  not  given  one  moment's  thought  to  the  subject  before  coming  here.  I 
have  not  had  time  to  do  so.  The  subject  is  one,  however,  with  which  all  luntfber-men  are  moe 
or  less  familiar,  and  being  one  of  the  fraternity,  it  is  a  subject  which,  of  course,  I,  perhaps,  a- 
derstand  something  of.  Further,  I  may  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  subjects  wliich,  perhaps 
should  lead  in  the  consideration  of  the  Canadian  people  because,  apart  from  our  great  agriad- 
tural  enterprise,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  single  enterprise  in  Canada  so  important  to  the  Cana- 
dian people  as  the  matter  of  the  production  and  preservation  of  our  forests. 

My  own  observation  is  that  a  very  considerable  change  is  coming  over  the  views  of  the  Capa- 
dian  people  upon  this  subject,  thanks,  I  may  say,  to  the  efForts  of  this  Association.  It  ^ 
quite  within  my  memory  when  the  House  of  Commons  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  our  provincial 
legislatures,  used  to  ring  with  thundering  speeches  in  regard  to  our  inexhaustible  forests.  The 
old  idea  was  that  the  Canadian  forests  were  simply  inexhaustible.  As  a  consequence  of  this  belief 
— this  very  regrettable  belief — ^in  former  years  the  care  and  preservation  of  our  forests  did  not 
receive  the  attention  they  should  have  received.  A  considerable  awakening,  however,  has  taka 
place,  and  though  somewhat  late  in  the  day,  if  the  Canadian  people  do  that  which  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  do  to-day,  while  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  that  we  can  go  on  and  be  an  exporting 
country  for  a  long  period  of  years,  yet  I  think  it  is  quite  possible  to  maintain  our  forests  in  such  « 
condition  that  we  will  have  a  supply  for  Canada  forever.  That  is  my  humble  opinion,  and  ^ 
think  that  view  is  becoming  more  apparent,  particularly  to  those  who  have  of  late  years  giveoj 
to  this  question  some  study. 

Speaking  for  a  moment  of  the  Republic  to  the  south  of  us,  where  forty  billions  of  lumber  are  an- 
nually constuned — ^just  think  of  it ;  forty  billions  of  lumber  are  annually  consumed  in  the  Uni- 
ted States — ^I  do  not  know  where  that  country  is  going  to  go  in  a  very  few  years  for  its  timber 
supply.    Their  bad  policy,  bad  though  the  Canadian  policy  may  be,  has  been  immensely  worte.| 
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for  the  reason  that,  in  disposing  of  their  timber  territory  they  disposed  also  of  the  land,  re- 
senring,  therefore,  no  control  over  the  forests,  and  as  a  consequence  their  land  becomes 
denuded  entirely.  That,  I  think,  is  a  very  grave  subject  for  that  country,  but  it  is  one  that, 
perhaps,  we  need  not  think  of  very  much.    But  we  should  think  of  ourselves. 

.Vow,  in  so  far  as  the  administration  of  our  own  forest  is  concerned,  and  in  so  far  as  I  have 
bowledge— and  I  have  some  knowledge  of  the  conditions  in  Ontario,  in  Quebec  and  in  the  lower 
provinces— the  province  of  Quebec  has,  from  the  first,  and  is  today  pursuing  a  much  more 
noooal  policy  in  regard  to  its  forests  than  Ontario  or  the  lower  provinces  have  been,  and  are 
Qow  doing.  I  am  not  speaking  for  Nova  Scotia,  but  in  New  Brunswick  the  lumbermen  are 
fiven,  tmder  their  licenses,  but  a  short  tenure  of  occupation.  The  present  period  is  twenty- 
OBt  years,  the  balance  of  which  will  expire  in  fourteen  years.  That  is  in  my  opinion  a 
prendom  offered  to  the  lumbermen  to  cut  away  the  timber  regardless  of  every  other  consideration 
jast  as  rapidly  as  they  can  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not  know  what  will  become  of  them  when 
^period  expires.  A  great  many  of  us  in  former  years  have  viewed  with  a  great  deal  of  respect 
^admiration  the  administration  of  the  forests  of  Ontario.  We  have  all  thought  that  it  was  a 
spkfldid  policy  to  only  sell  and  put  under  license  limited  portions  of  the  forests,  but,  in  Ontario, 
SI  so  far  as  the  licenses  are  concerned  there  has  been  no  restriction  whatever  as  to  the  cutting, 
and  onfortanateiy  the  licenses  sold  in  recent  times  provide  that  the  timber  shall  be  cut  within  a 
certain  number  of  years.  That  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  suicidal  policy,  and  great  as  Ontario  is, 
aodmndi  as  we  admire  our  own  Province  and  the  administration  of  its  affairs  generally,  in  view 
the  conditions  as  they  are  to-day,  Ontario  too,  has  pursued  and  is  pursuing  a  suicidal  policy 
£  so  far  as  her  forests  are  concerned.  But  there  is  one  thing  which  Ontario  has  done  for  which 
pBt  credit  is  due  and  in  which  she  was  the  leader  of  the  other  provinces,  and  that  is  her  action  in 
^i^^^&hing  rangers  for  the  care  of  the  forests  during  the  summer  period.  This  was  a  very  wise 
P%.  and  one  in  which  the  province  of  Ontario  was  followed  some  years  afterwards  by  the 
^'""we  of  Quebec 

are  a  great  many  who  criticize,  perhaps,  somewhat  unfavorably,  the  administration 
the  affairs,  of  the  Province  •f  Quebec.    Quebec  may  have  made  her  mistakes,  Quebec 
^^doabtedly  did  make  her  mistakes,  but,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  administration  of  our 
^*ists  from  the  first  has  been  the  best  administration  of  any  among  the  provinces  in  the  Do- 
They  have  sold  freely  of  their  timber  limits,  and  they  have  sold  their  limits  under  con- 
giving  practically  a  tenure  forever  just  so  long  as  the  owner  or  occupier  conforms  with  the 
•epilations  which  are  prescribed  by  the  Province  restricting  the  cutting.    It  is  against  the  law 

*  Quebec  to  cut  pine  timber  under  twelve  inches  on  the  stump,  or  to  cut  spruce  under  eleven 
^es  on  the  stump.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  as  has  been  the  case  in  all  of  the 
^  provinces  in  years  gone  by,  enormous  losses  have  taken  place,  enormous  damage  has  been 
^  to  the  province,  by  forest  fires,  but  with  the  inauguration  of  the  fire  ranging  S3rstem, 
^wing  Ontario  as  they  did  some  years  later,  that  loss  has  been  greatly  minimized  in  recent 
J^R.  As  the  timber  of  that  province  is  very  largely  spruce,  which  as  you  all  know,  is  very 
A]>id  in  reproduction,  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  if  more  care  is  taken,  if  cutting  is  continued  as 
it  has  been  in  the  past,  and  if  a  little  more  care  is  taken  by  the  lumbermen  themselves,  which  I 
^  the  lumbermen  are  all  beginning  to  realize  is  necessary,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
fi*  Province  of  Quebec  should  not  have  a  large  supply  of  spruce  simply  interminably. 

^ow  it  is,  perhaps,  wrong  for  one  to  speak  of  himself,  but  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so,  I 
■^HJit  say,  that  I  have  been  trying  to  show  not  only  to  Quebec,  but  to  the  Dominion  the  possi- 
^  of  this  cutting  being  continued  in  perpetuity.  I  am  interested  with  others  in  a  large  area  of 
'^her  in  the  Gaspe  district  comprising  i,6oo  miles  in  one  block.  It  is  our  intention  to  build  a 
'^Q  of  saiving  capacity  to  consume  the  annual  growth  and  no  more.    It  is  our  intention  to  put 

*  a  forester  and  a  bush  ranger  to  examine  thoroughly  as  to  the  quantity  of  timber  and  the  age  of 
*e  timber,  here,  there  and  everywhere,  to  estimate  the  growth  as  closely  as  can  be  done,  and  to 
^  m  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  perpetuity.  In  estimating  the  matter  as  nearly  as  I  can  myself,  I 
'stimate  that  it  will  take  us  about  thirty  years  to  go  over  the  territory  with  one  cut,  and  in  doing 
1^  not  to  go  below  1 1  inches.  If  that  is  possible,  and  I  think  it  is,  it  is  my  opinion  that  that 
®iit  will  not  deteriorate  to  the  extent  of  one  dollar,  but  that  in  years  to  come  it  will  steadily 

more  valuable.    Last  year,  in  addressing  an  assemblage  in  this  room  I  made  the  statement 
I  believed  that  the  very  best  kind  of  forestry  education  would  be  the  education  which 
)?oimg  men  would  recfive  in  carrying  on  practical  operations  in  the  forest,  and  my  advice  was 
'^t  each  province  should  set  aside  a  district,  such  as  I  have  described  and  establish  there 
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schools  of  instruction  right  in  the  forest,  cutting  the  limits  exactly  as  I  have  now  dexMud 
raising  up  a  body  of  men  who  would  be  the  lumbermen  of  the  country  in  the  futurt  b  tins 
way  you  would  educate  them  in  the  proper  way  of  cutting  and  preserving  our  forest 

Now,  this  afternoon,  a  document  has  been  placed  in  my  hands  which  practically  asbsevcnl 
questions.   The  first  is  as  to  exploration  in  advance  of  settlement,  and  the  next  is:  "Sboud 
settlement  be  allowed  on  timber  lands  ?   If  90,  on  what  conditions  ?"    I  would  rather  take  tbse 
two  subjects  together  because  I  think  the  first  named  is  incidental  to  the  second.  There  is  & 
opinion,  and  unfortunately  a  very  erroneous  one,  as  to  the  position  which  lumbermen  take  ia 
regard  to  settlers.    In  a  great  many  places,  unfortunately,  the  lumberman  is  regarded  as  the 
arch  enemy  of  the  settler.  Such  is  not  the  case  and  the  lumberman  of  Canada,  in  so  far  as  I  han 
knowledge,  have  no  quarrel  whatever  with  the  legitimate  settler — none  whatever.  But  there  is  1 
kind  of  settler  that  the  lumbermen  have  always  waged  war  on   and  always  wiU  and  tkit 
is  the  kind  of  settler  who,  making  a  pretence  of  settling,  thinks  only  of  illegitimately  cutting  tlx 
timber.    When  these  lands  are  sold  for  pretended  settlement,  the  timber  is  cut  off  and  settk- 
ment  ceases,  evidence  of  which  we  have  unfortunately,  in  far  too  many  portions  <A  the  Pronoff 
of  Quebec  whose  administration  I  have  been  eulogizing.   There  is  perhaps  a  very  nice  and  soot- 
what  difficult  question  and  that  is  as  to  settlement  in  portions  of  the  country  whidi  are  bridf 
covered  with  timber  but  where  there  are  some  lands  which  may  be  available  for  settkoust 
Speaking  for  the  moment  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  which  is  that  province  with  which  I  am  n«t 
conversant,  we  have  in  that  province  a  large  quantity  of  good  agricultural  land;  we  bavealna 
very  large  quantity  of  land  which  is  only  suitable  for  the  growing  of  timber. 

There  is  another  question  besides  the  growing  of  timber.  There  is  the  question  of  theaais' 
supply  and  if  there  are  two  matters  in  r^;ard  to  which  the  Province  of  Quebec  is  going  to  be  9^ 
in  the  future  they  have  reference  to  her  water  powers  and  timber  resources.  But  if  the  fore^  ^ 
destroyed  she  loses  both,  because  the  water  powers  cannot  be  conserved  if  the  timber  is  cot  a«aj. 
Every  one  conversant  with  the  conditions  of  the  coimtry  generally  knows  that  to  be  the  cast  Ast 
consequence  it  is  most  highly  in  the  interest  of  the  province  to  conserve  its  forest  not  oslf^ 
the  perpetuity  of  its  timber  supply  but  for  the  preservation  ol  its  water  powers,  and  ii  ^  ® 
allowed  to  advert  for  a  single  moment  to  the  matter  of  water  supply,  just  to  give  you  an  ito" 
tration  of  its  value,  I  may  say  that  we  have  opposite  here  a  large  cement  works.  Thesaoe 
company  which  owns  that  cement  works  has  a  siinilar  cement  works  in  Durham  Ont  The  Cesiaj 
Works  here  are  run  by  water  power  and  electricity  and  in  Durham  by  the  use  of  coal  and  tb^ 
difference  between  the  cost  of  the  power  at  one  place  and  at  the  other  is  $130,000  a  year 

A  Voice. — Same  capacity? 

SSNATOR  Edwards. — Same  capacity.  That,  I  think,  should  be  a  clear  illustiation  ci* 
coming  great  value  of  our  water  powers.  The  great  boast  of  the  nation  to  the  south  of  us  is  ^ 
manufacturing  industries  as  well  as  her  agriculture.  That  great  cduntry  is  manufacturing  ahfifl 
exclusively  with  coal  on  a  diminishing  quantity,  but  if  our  water  powers  are  preserved  they  • 
go  on  forever.  I  have  held  for  years  and  I  still  hold  that  the  great  manufacturing  of  this  cd 
tinent  of  America  is  going  to  move  northward,  that  the  day  is  coming  when  the  Province  of  Qud 
is  going  to  have  its  share  of  it  and  when  Ontario  will  have  a  good  deal  of  it  too. 

ttNow,  coming  back  to  my  text  as  to  whether  settlement  should  take  place  in  timber  aK 
my|]humble  opinion  is  that  having  as  much  land  as  we  have  in  this  country  available  for  settkic^ 
we  should  not  in  any  instance  take  the  risk  of  the  destruction  of  our  forests  by  allowing  s^ttkm 
to  encroach  too  nearly  upon  our  timber  areas.    I  think  the  proper  policy  is  to  set  aside  for  se!^ 
ment  districts  which  are  only  suitable  for  that  purpose  and  to  conserve  our  forests  for  thnber 
for  the  preservation  of  our  water  powers  for  the  future.    I  think  there  is  no  more  dangerous  p4 
no  more  suicidal  policy,  than  placing  our  forests  in  danger  of  being  desti03red  by  the  eocn 
ment  of  even  proper  settlement,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vast  amount  of  improper -s^tkment^ 
does  take  place. 

f  The  second  question,  I  think,  now  more  properly  comes  in:  How  woukL 
accomplish  that?  I  take  also  the  first  question  that  is  here  as  to  the  matter  of  exploratioo.  H 
that  every  portion  of  our  country  should  be  thoroughly  explored  and  that  the  good  land  vhl 
fit  for  agricultural  purposes  and  the  districts  which  are  only  suitable  for  glowing  timber  si 
be  designated  upon  our  maps  and  that  each  of  these  should  be  devoted  to  the  pcodoctioa  of 
which  it  is  naturally  fitted  for,  the  one  for  timber  and  the  other  for  the  growing  of  our  oerealV 
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That  pcntioii  of  our  territory  where  the  conditions  are  mixed  we  should  only  attack  when  we 
have  exhausted  our  good  available  land.  We  should  not  take  the  risk  of  destroying  our  forests 
by  enoonraging  settlement  which  is  not  at  all  necessary  because  we  have  so  much  available  land 
tifaere  there  is  no  timber  that  can  be  destroyed.  I  do  not  think  that  I  need  say  any  more  upon 
that  subject. 

The  next  item  I  find  here  is  "  What  means  should  be  taken  to  prevent  fires  "  ?  Fires 
in  the  past  have  resulted  from  two  or  three  causes.   In  years  gone  by,  many  years  ago,  the 
lumbermen  themselves  were  responsible  for  a  great  many  of  these  forest  fires.   Timber  was  so 
dieap,  we  ]x>ssessed  so  much  of  it  that  no  regard  was  taken  to  the  care  of  camp  fires  on  the 
drives,  no  care  was  taken  in  clearing  the  lumber  farms,  camping  on  the  limits  or  anything  of  that 
land  and  in  that  way  the  lumbermen  themselves  in  past  years  were  responsible  for  a  great  many 
fixes.  Legitimate  settling,  perfectly  legitimate  settling,  has  unfortunately  caused  a  great  deal  of 
theboming  of  the  forests.    But  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  destruction  of  our  forests  has 
tatei  place  from  what  is  called  illegitimate  settling.    The  squatting  and  settling  of  individuals 
a  the  forest  for  the  purpose  of  perhaps  doing  a  little  settlement  but  later  of  acquiring  some 
timber,  resulting  in  many  instances  in  the  burning  of  the  timber  by  themselves  before  they  could  get 
a  chance  to  cut  it,  has  been  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  destruction.  I  have  said  on  many  occa- 
,  and  I  perhaps  would  not  repeat  it  but  I  see  one  of  the  former  owners  of  the  property  sitting 
|nght  in  front  of  me,  Mr.  Hall,  that  in  the  Gatineau  district  timber  was  destroyed  worth 
milUon  dollars  by  a  man  raising  not  more  than  $5  worth  of  potatoes.  Standing 
nber  has  become  so  valuable  that  the  lumbermen  themselves  are  no  more  chargeable 
the  accusation  that  was  brought   against  them  in  former  years.     On  each  drive 
ay  there  is  a  man  appointed  to  attend  to  camp   fires   and  see  that  they  are  put 
and  I  cannot  recall  in  recent  years  a  fire  that  has  taken  place  from  that  cause. 
|Jtvbtning  perhaps  sometimes  does  cause  fire  but  I  do  not  think  it  does  very  frequently 
fain    generally   accompanies  a  storm  of  that    kind  and  the  ground  becomes 
Dp.    Camping,  settlement  and  squatting  still,  unfortunately,  cause  a  great  many  fires.  For 
;  prevention  of  these  fires  the  patrol  which  we  have  to-day  in  Ontario  and  in  Quebec  is  the 
t  general  scheme  that  I  can  think  of,  but  I  do  think  that  more  stringent  laws  should  be  enacted 
I  to  the  time  of  the  year  that  fires  may  be  put  out  for  clearing  ptu-poses.  It  would  never  do  to 
I  about  a  condition  whereby  the  settler  would  not  be  permitted  to  clear  his  land,  but  he  should 
:  dear  his  land  at  the  risk  of  the  destruction  of  our  forests.    But  I  think  that  perhaps  more 
agent  laws  should  be  enacted  as  against  the  danger  in  that  respect.    But  really  the  most 
it  measure  of  all  to  hinder  forest  fires  would  be  to  absolutely  prohibit  squatting  in  the  limits 
fed  the  settling  for  agricultural  purposes  of  land  adjacent  to  a  forest.    I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
'  any  other  suggestions  as  far  as  that  portion  of  my  text  is  concerned. 

I  next  come  to  this  question:  "Diameter  limit  for  cutting;  should  it  be  required?  What 
t  should  be  fixed  ?"  In  my  opinion  this  is  one  of  the  most  highly  important  questions  of  all. 
\  we  are  to  preserve  our  forests  and  have  a  supply  of  timber  in  continuity  we  certainly  must  have 
j^hmit  of  cutting.  If  you  are  allowed  to  go  on  your  limit  and  cut  down  everything  that  will  make 
pwood  as  well  as  saw  logs  it  will  be  only  a  short  time  when  the  limits  will  be  exhausted, 
ly  opinion  is  that,  except  in  the  case  of  black  spruce  which  may  be  cut  smaller  than 
dte  spruce,  we  certainly  should  not  cut  under  the  size  that  is  authorized  in  Quebec,  1 1  inches, 
f  thmk  that  if  that  limit  is  continued  and  is  observed  and  that  if  the  limits  are  cut  carefully  they 
I  never  be  exhausted.  Pine,  as  we  all  know,  is  not  in  the  same  position  as  spruce.  On  a  great 
ny  pine  limits,  particularly  where  the  pine  grows  through  hardwood,  if  you  cut  once  you 
lare  ended  it.  There  is  no  great  reproduction,  but  in  this  northern  country  here  we  have  many 
;  that  are  very  similar  to  the  spruce  and  such  limits  as  those,  I  believe,  may  be  cut 
i  perpetuity.  It  is  only  a  question  of  not  cutting  too  small.  Twelve  inches  is  the  limit  for 
totting  pine  in  Quebec.  In  my  own  establishment  we  cut  pine  to  14  inches  only.  We"  do  not 
Bt  below  that.   To  the  question:  Do  you  regard  it  as  desirable  or  necessary  that  such  a  regu- 

I  should  exist  ?  I  would  say  that  I  think  it  is  of  the  very  highest  importance  because  we 
Bve  two  kinds  of  timber  on  this  continent,  namely,  the  spruce  and  pine  of  the  southern  states, 

I I  am  told  grow  like  wheat,  and  the  most  valuable  product  of  our  forests,  white  pine.  White 
i  is  not  in  the  same  position  as  southern  spruce  and  pine  and  if  there  is  one  timber  that  we 

[  preserve  above  all  others  it  is  our  white  pine.    The  fact  is  that  in  the  neighboring  re- 
ubiic  to-day,  according  to  the  figures  that  I  saw  in  the  pbssession  of  my  friend  Mr.  Little  the 
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other  day,  which  I  think  are  not  true,  but  if  they  are  absolutely  true,  they  have^  not  as  jmicb 
white  pine  as  would  supply  them  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  year 

Mr.  L1TT1.E— That  is  right. 

Mr.  Edwards. — ^That  is  a  very  alarming  condition,  if  it  is  true 
Mr.  Iatcuz. — ^That  is  the  estimate  of  white  pine. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Miller. — It  is  not  true,  sir. 

Mr.  Edwards. — I  hope  it  is  not  true.    I  questioned  the  statement  when  I  saw  it  myself,  and  | 
I  hope  they  have  a  very  much  larger  supply,  but  after  all,  in  so  far  as  that  country  is  coooenied 
their  great  timber  areas  are  those  of  the  south  on  which  the  southern  pine  grows  and  those  of  | 
Washington  and  Oregon.    In  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  which  were  the  great  white  | 
pine  states,  the  areas,  if  not  entirely  exhausted,  are  practically  exhausted.    In  this  ooimtry  we 
have  yet  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  white  pine  and  the  very  greatest  care,  in  my  opinioo, 
should  be  taken  of  it*    Unfortunately,  in  many  places,  there  is  no  reproduction  but  in  many 
areas  there  is  a  very  considerable  reproduction,  following  in  some  instances,  pretty  closely  upoc 
the  spruce,  and  where  these  areas  are  cut  carefully  my  opinion  is  that  the  timber  can  be  cut  in  ' 
perpetuity. 

The  next  question  is  "What* methods  should  be  followed  to  provide  for  the  reproductioo  0/  | 
the  forest  ?"   That  is  a  very  large  subject.   It  is  one  that  I  have  given  considerable  thon^  to  j 
myself,  and  it  is  one  on  which  I  have  made  a  very  considerable  enquiry  as  to  the  ocmditioos  in  I 
other  countries.   We  do  know  that  in  Prance,  Germany,  Austria,  Norway  and  Sweden  a  vfxy  , 
great  deal  has  been  done  not  only  for  the  preservation  of  the  forests,  but  for  the  repitMiuction  of  | 
the  forests.    In  my  opinion,  the  very  best  condition  would  be  to  preserve  the  forests  that  we  hire, 
to  cut  carefully  and  in  such  a  way  that  we  would  have  them  in  perpetuity.   Then  ttee  is  the 
question  as  to  whether  it  is  necessary  or  desirable  that  planting  should  take  place,    in  atte&<&i| 
the  lumbermen's  convention  at  Washington  last  week  I  met  a  gentleman  from  Virginia  wlio  bad 
his  forester  there.    We  had  a  very  considerable  discussion  upon  this  subject  and  these  gentfemca  , 
suggested  what  to  my  mind  appears  to  be  a  very  novel  idea.  The  young  man  who  was  the  forester 
told  me  that  he  had  been  employed  for  that  ptupose,  that  for  a  year  he  had  been  engaged  in  an  , 
examination  of  the  territory  owned  by  the  lumbomen,  and  that  he  found  that  there  was  notlixsg  | 
he  could  do  for  him  in  so  far  as  the  continuity  of  the  forest  is  concerned  in  the  manner  I  have  I 
described,  that  is  the  cutting  of  the  smaller  timber,  because  the  territory  was  covered  by  large  I 
spruce  of  about  uniform  size,  and  once  cut  that  ended  it.    Now,  he  is  trying  something  wlisdi, 
of  course,  will  have  to  de  determined  as  to  whether  it  will  be  a  success  or  not.   He  is  cutting  1 
everything  clean,  burning  up  the  debris  and  sowing  spruce  immediately  afterwards.    My  opinioa  1 
is  that  it  will  be  a  success.    I  believe  it  will  be.   A  young  gentleman  friend  of  mine  from  Norway  | 
who  was  with  me  for  a  short  time  during  the  past  winter  and  also  two  or  three  years  ago,  told  me  1 
that  in  Norway  they  re-seeded  immediately  after  a  fire  or  anything  of  that  kind,  and  he  said  that  I 
it  was  successful.   In  so  far  as  this  question  is  concerned  my  opinion  is  that  what  we  should  do  is  | 
to  conserve  oiu:  forests,  and  cut  them  carefully  with  the  idea  of  perpetuity,  but  that  when  the 
timber  is  burned  or  exhausted  on  areas  that  are  only  suitable  for  growing  timber,  I  think  we 
should  sow  or  plant  timber.    I  notice  a  gentleman  shaking  his  head.   He,  perhi^  Ibbo^  that 
such  is  not  possible.    I  do  not  pretend  to  know  that,  I  have  never  tried  it,  but  I  am  ig^hug  to  try 
it.    As  to  the  rapidity  with  which  timber  grows  under  favorable  conditions,  we  all  kaov  that  n 
varies  as  to  situation  and  climatic  conditions.    There  is  no  doubt  about  that.    I  gjwe  an  iBus* 
tration  before  this  same  assembly,  which  my  friend  Mr.  Robitison  knows  of  showing  htm  rapidly 
timber  will  grow.    A  farm,  which,  in  1871,  was  growing  hay,  to-day  has  a  pine  forest  on  it  bic 
enough  to  make  saw-logs. 

Mr.  Robinson. — Quite. 

Mr.  Edwards. — ^That  reproduction  was  on  a  farm  where,  in  187 1,  hay  was  cut  to  mf  positi>T 
knowledge,  and  to  Mr.  Robinson's  knowledge. 

Mr.  Robinson. — ^Yes. 
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Mr.  Edwards; — It  seems  to  me  that  what  has  occurred  there  from  seeding  and  planting  can 
occur  in  a  great  many  other  places;  and  if  the  planting  or  sowing  of  timber  can  be  made  a  success, 
I  think,  that  Canadians  should  engage  themselves  in  doing  so  immediately,  because  to-day  in  so 
iai  as  our  own  country  is  concerned,  we  have  to  provide  for  the  immediate  uses  of  six  million 
piople.  I  am  not  going  to  say  what  it  will  be  fifty  years  hence  but  we  all  know  that  a  popula- 
tion several  times  six  million  people  will  occupy  this  country,  and  if  timber  is  a  little  scarce  to-day 
I  want  to  know  what  it  will  be  when  our  population  is  very  much  larger.  This  problem,  in  my 
opinion,  is  a  very  important  one  for  the  Canadian  people,  and  too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to 
this  Assodation  for  what  it  has  done,  and  as  to  the  future,  we  cannot  give  this  Association  greater 
CDcouragement  than  it  should  receive.  I  have  noticed  good  results  already  from  the  meeting 
irfaich  took  place  here  last  winter. 

I  find  that  there  are  a  great  many  more  people  thinking  upon  this  important 
sabjtct  than  previously  did.  The  question  of  the  timber^  supply  of  the  world  is  a 
serioas  one.  It  is  true  that  a  great  many  other  commodities  are  coming  in  to  replace  timber.  It 
Btme  that  cement  is  coming  in,  it  is  true  that  iron  is  taking  the  place  of  wood,  and  it  is  also  true 
tbat  pulp  will  take  the  place  of  timber.  It  is  most  fortunate  that  you  have  these  options.  Were 
it  not  90  you  would  not  be  able  to  talk  to  a  lumberman  at  all  to-day.  However,  there  is  another 
ale  of  that  picture.  There  are  a  great  many  people  who  believed  that  when  electricity  came  in 
we  would  soon  have  no  use  for  horses.  I  did  not  hold  that  view.  I  have  alwa3rs  held  the  view 
that  anything  that  is  a  developer  of  the  world's  resources  causes  a  demand  for  other  commodities, 
and  that  when  we  go  on  and  develop  in  the  use  of  steel,  cement  and  iron  we  only  do  that  which 
will  bring  about  an  increased  necessity  for  lumber.  You  cannot  put  up  a  cement  building  without 
QBog  about  as  much  lumber  as  would  be  required  if  you  did  not  use  cement  at  all.  I  erected  a 
balding  last  year  using  not  a  stick  of  wood  in  the  structure,  but  building  entirely  of  cement,  but 
i  took  as  much  lumber  as  if  we  had  not  used  any  cement.  Now,  as  I  have  tried  to  point  out,  the 
leestion  of  a  timber  supply  in  the  past  has  not  been  a  very  important  one.  We  have  had  so 
OQcfa  of  it  that  we  have  been  prodigal  of  it,  we  have  wasted  it  but  the  time  is  now  here  when  the 
question  of  the  timber  supply  of  our  country  is  an  important  one,  and  as  years  go  on  it  will  become 
sure  and  more  important.  I  am  asked  to  say  what  is  the  l^t  plan  of  reproduction.  I  honestly 
caonot  say  what  may  be  the  best  plan,  but  I  believe  that  the  Canadian  people,  if  true  to  their  own 
^  interests  and  true  to  the  future  of  this  country,  will  ascertain  the  facts  and  arrive  at  a  con- 
''osion  very  soon  as  to  which  is  the  best  way  of  reproducing  our  forests  that  have  been  denuded, 
^foresting  those  portions  of  our  country  which  are  no  good  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  grow 
^ber,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  one  subject  to-day  to  which  we  can  devote  ourselves 
vhidi  is  more  important  than  this,  and  no  subject  on  which,  perhaps,  the  future  of  our  country 

depends.  We  have  a  great  country.  It  is  a  great  coimtry  agriculturally.  It  is  going  to 
^fomt  very  great  in  so  far  as  mantifactures  are  concerned.  That,  I  believe,  there  is  no  question 
•bout  becaiise  of  our  water  supply,  and  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves  and  conserve,  as  we  should, 
^  forests  and  as  a  consequence  conserve  our  water  powers,  I  think  the  time  will  come, 
•ad  not  so  far  distant  as  a  great  many  people  think,  when  the  manufacttuing  of  the  North  Ameri- 
Qo  continent  will  be  transferred  across  the  line  of  45. 

CEAiKifAN. — ^The  discussion  is  now  open.  Senator  Edwards  has  brought  up  several 
jntttts  i^cfa,  I  have  no  doubt,  you  have  taken  note  of  and  prepared  to  speak  upon.  I  do  not 
ntend  to  take  up  any  time  at  all,  but  in  reference  to  the  sowing  of  coniferous  seed  without  any 
^^^Z  to  protect  the  young  trees  after  they  have  just  come  up  through  the  grotmd,  I  think  it 
'ffl  be  a  very  hazardous  experiment.  We  require  in  the  nursery  where  we  sow  these  seeds  of 
conifers,  such  as  spruce,  pine,  etc.,  to  keep  them  shaded  with  lath  in  order  that  the  sun  will  not 
kin  the  plants. 

Mr.  Edwards. — ^How  will  you  shade  them  when  you  are  sowing  in  the  open  ? 

Chairman. — That  is  a  difficult  question.    In  the  forests  of  Germany,  Prance  and  Scot- 
J*ad  they  commence  with  ntirsery  beds,  raise  the  young  plants  in  these  beds,  and  then  transplant 
when  they  have  reached  a  size  at  which  they  will  not  suffer  from  what  is  called  the  damping- 
off  process. 

Senator  Edwards  has  spoken  of  the  increase  in  the  use  of  wood  contemporaneously 
*»th  the  increased  use  of  stone,  brick,  cement  and  so  on  in  structural  work.    He  has  truly  said. 
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and  statistics  show  it  that  along  with  this  greatly  increased  use  of  these  other  materials  Dotooif 
the  actual  quantity  of  wood  has  increased,  but,  what  is  more  important,  the  per  capita  used  it  to 
-    increased  in  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  even  in  the  United  States.   This,  I  believe,  is  iiaa 
that  will  be  borne  out  by  those  who  have  looked  into  the  case. 

Mr.  J.  B.  MnxBR. — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  much  more  in  regard  to  tfas 
subject  than  what  Senator  Edwards  has  said.  I  think  that  he  has  covered  the  grocsd 
pretty  well  from  the  lumberman's  standpoint.  I  know  that  last  year  in  the  discossion  he  aod  I 
were  very  much  together  on  the  whole  subject  There  is  one  thing  that  has  affected  us,  perhaps, 
differently  in  Ontario  from  what  it  has  the  lumbermen  of  Quebec,  and  that  is  the  question  of  settk- 
ment.  It  is  of  very  little  use,  it  seems  to  me,  to  put  restrictions  on  the  size  of  the  trees  that  the 
lumbermen  may  cut,  if  you  allow  the  settler,  whether  he  be  a  bona  fide  settler  or  not  to  go  right  in 
and  locate  the  land  as  soon  as  the  lumberman  gets  through  cutting  his  pine.  The  first  thing  the 
settlers  do  is  to  cut  off  every  pine  tree  they  can  make  use  of,  and  in  doing  that  they  not  oniy 
destroy  the  pine  on  the  lands  which  they  have  located,  but  they  set  fires  to  dear  off  their  iaod 
which  fires  as  a  rule  run  to  the  adjacent  land,  and  bum  all  the  timber  that  has  not  been  cut  So,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  restrict  settlement  entirely  on  lands  which  are  msxt 
valuable  for  timber  than  for  farming  purposes.  Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  territory  of  northen 
Ontario  where  white  pine  grows  is  not  fit  for  settlement.  The  land  in  some  of  the  old  districis 
such  as  York  county  where  there  used  to  be  fine  pine  and  hard  wood  is  good,  but  in  the  present 
pine  areas  the  land  is  not  fit  for  settlement.  There  may  be  a  few  districts  comprising  half  a 
township  of  good  land,  but  these  are  the  exceptions.  All  the  locations  made  in  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  and  even  before  that  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  getting  all  the  timber  that 
is  on  the  land. 

Mr.  Darby. — ^The  pine  is  reserved  on  all  such  lands. 

Mr.  Millbr. — But  if  a  man  goes  to  work  and  clears  the  land  he  takes  the  pine  off. 
Mr.  Darby. — I  am  only  speaking  of  licensed  land. 
Mr.  Millbr. — ^The  pine  is  not  reserved. 

Mr.  Lovitt. — ^He  has  the  right  to  cut  anything  when  he  is  clearing. 

Mr.  Mnj.KR. — ^Af ter  he  gets  through  building  and  clearing  the  pine  is  all  gone  from  the  land 

Mr.  Darby. — ^The  only  way  you  can  do  would  be  to  restrict  settlement  altogether  on  ]»oe 
areas. 

Mr.  Miixbr. — ^That  is  what  I  say.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  not  to  allow  the  settler  to  go  intfl 
the  pine  districts.  Very  little  can  now  be  done  to  save  the  pine  in  the  older  districts,  but  whal 
can  be  done  is  to  put  restrictions  on  the  new  areas.  The  old  areas  are  so  well  broken  up  that  it  'n 
of  very  little  use  to  attempt  to  save  the  pine.  The  lumberman  goes  on  the  Umit,  and  all  he  has 
to  do  is  to  cut  off  the  pine.  There  is  no  use  of  leaving  the  pine,  and  when  we  are  cutting  from  th< 
limit,  we  might  as  well  cut  off  the  pine  at  the  first  time.  In  my  own  case,  I  have  recently  ac 
-quired  quite  a  large  area  where  the  timber  is  young,  and  we  are  cutting  down  to  8  inches  on  thi 
stump.  We  take  everything  to  3  inches  at  the  top.  When  we  cut  a  tree  down  wc  leave  nothiaj 
in  the  woods.  We  find  that  there  is  no  use  of  leaving  it  larger  than  that.  If  we  kept  fires  011I 
inside  of  five  or  six  years  we  could  go  in  and  cut  again  and  get  another  cut  off  that  land.  I 
you  have  a  lot  of  small  trees  and  just  cut  to  8  inches,  you  can  go  in  and  cut  every  eight  years,  a£< 
it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  go  back  on  your  land  in  eight  years,  but  we  would  be  running  t» 
much  risk  by  leaving  our  timber  in  the  woods;  so  that,  the  question  of  settlement  and  the  ques 
tion  of  the  size  of  the  timber  are  questions  which  must  go  together. 

Sbnator  Edwards. — ^You  certainly  would  approve  of  conserving  the  young  timber,  ifj 
could  be  done? 
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Mr.  Mnj.RR. — ^Yes.  If  the  Goverziment  will  stop  settlement  certainly,  but  there  is  no  use 
ia  attempting  to  do  anything  unless  you  set  these  timber  lands  aside  for  the  purpose  of  timber 
asd  keep  settlement  out  altogether.  As  soon  as  you  open  the  cotmtry  up  for  settlement,  you 
nd^t  as  well  let  the  lumberman  go  on  and  dean  the  timber  up. 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  timber,  there  was  a  block  of  timber  sold  in  Toronto  two  days  ago  of 
36  square  miles.   At  a  rough  estimate  there  will  be  fifty  million  feet.    It  brought  $10.52  a  thou- 
sand on  the  stump.   This  man  pays  $10.53  and  when  he  cuts  it  down  he  has  to  pay  $2  more. 
That  means  $626,000  that  the  Government  will  get  for  36  square  miles  of  timber  which  represents 
practically  about  $30  an  acre  for  the  land.   There  is  no  land  such  as  this  worth  $5  an  acre,  so 
)  that  it  shows  how  much  more  valuable  the  virgin  pine  forest  is  with  the  timber  on  it  than  after 
)  vQu  take  the  timber  off.   The  Government  in  locating  this  land  are  jeopardizing  an  asset  worth 
;  ioor  or  five  times  more  than  the  land  is  worth  after  it  is  cleared  off. 

I  Ms.  Dakby. — ^In  that  case  there  is  a  restriction  on  cutting.  You  cannot  cut  tmder  1 2  inches, 
j  Besides  the  restrictions  there  is  a  penalty  for  infringement  of  the  Act. 

I       JbL  MiLLmiL — Certainly.   Now,  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  fire;  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
'  trouble  in  the  Georgian  Bay  district  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  tourists  who  visit  that 
i  n^osL   Senator  Edwards  stated  that  the  lumbermen  were  responsible  for  a  great  many  fires. 
I       SsNAlOR  Bdwards. — ^That  is  years  ago. 

1       Mr.  Mnj^mr — ^In  the  last  thirty  years  I  do  not  think  that  the  lumbermen  have  started  any 
|fires  of  that  Idnd  in  that  region.   I  do  not  know  of  any  fires  that  have  been  started  by  river 
Mivers,  or  in  camps,  in  the  last  thirty  years,  but  practically  all  the  fires  are  started  by  tourists, 
f  Daring  dry  years  you  can  find  camp  fires  right  along,  and  they  practically  bum  over  the  whole 
omtry.    Of  course,  we  try  to  keep  them  out  of  our  cotmtry,  further  inland,  but  they  are  the 
fttpk  who  cause  the  greatest  damage.  Once  in  a  while  an  Indian  will  cause  a  fire,  but  it  is  very 
MUom  that  an  Indian  sets  fire.   The  Indians  are  very  careful.   In  nearly  every  case  it  has 
bem  a  question  of  tourists.   They  are  building  two  new  railways  in  our  country,  and  there 
fb  dlmys  great  danger  of  fire  from  them.    I  am  glad  to  say  that  last  year  we  had  no  fires  from 
tfaeiaihoads.    The  Government  had  rangers  along  both  roads,  and  although  there  were  several 
KcaO  fires  started  in  every  case,  they  were  detected  at  the  time  and  put  out  so  that  really 
ttere  was  no  damage  done  by  the  railways  to  that  country.    We  will  have  several  more 
toads  through  there,  and  they  will  be  building  for   the  next  four  or  five  years,  but 
aniess  the  season  is  unusually  dry,  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  danger  from  that  source. 

There  was  another  question  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  white  pme  in  the  United  States, 
there  has  always  been  an  impression  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Canada  as  well  as  of  the  people 
if  the  United  States  that  there  is  more  timber  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States.  That  is  a 
^t  mistake.  If  we  attempted  to  cut  in  one  year  what  would  be  required  to  supply  the  Ameri- 
m  market,  we  would  have  to  cut  all  of  the  northern  belt  of  timber.  It  would  denude  the  country. 
3iey  cut  there  as  much  as  thirty  billion  a  year. 
31jl  Prics. — ^Would  you  tell  us  what  a  billion  is  ? 

Mr.  1£eixSR. — ^A  thousand  million  is  a  billion.    Thirty  thousand  million  is  about  their  cut. 
Mr.  Ltttub. — ^They  cut  thirty-five  thousand  million  last  census,  so  that  they  must  cut  a  great 
bal  more. 

Mr.  Mnj,BK. — It  is  not  increasing. 

Mr.  Littu. — ^I  assure  you  it  is  increasing  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  BinxSR. — ^That  took  in  all  the  railway  ties. 

Mr.  IxnuB. — No,  that  is  all  lumber. 

Mr.  Mjoxsr. — ^I  have  gone  over  the  figures  myself.    If  you  take  them  for  last  year,  you 
HU  find  that  there  was  a  cut  of  thirty  thousand  milUon. 

Mr.  Littlb. — ^The  census  reports  show  thirty-five  thousand  million. 

Mr.  Mn.f>KR. — It  is  not  more  than  thirty  thousand  million  a  year,  according  to  the  returns. 
i  quarter  of  that  would  only  amount  to  seven  or  eight  thousand  million.    They  cut  last  year 
if  white  pine  alone  three  thousand  five  hundred  millions,  and  this  year  they  will  not  cut  more  than 
Btree  thousand  millions, 
r      Mr.  ZAvrrz. — ^Is  that  white  pine? 

\  Mr.  Mti^^bb, — ^White  pine  I  am  speaking  of,  and  besides  that  there  is  a  lot  of  white  pine  in 
the  United  States. 

SSKATOR  Edwards. — I  think  your  statement  is  wrong,  Mr.  Little. 

Mr.  Lrrrus. — Well,  we  will  put  it  on  record. 
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Senator  Edwards. — Where  is  the  white  pine  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  MnxBR. — In  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.    It  is  in  those  States  that  the  We^rerhaoscrs 
have  large  tracts  of  white  pine,  now  they  are  restricting  the  cutting  of  it. 

Mr,  Wiluam  Little. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  put  this  matter  of  white  pinen?a 
before  the  meeting,  because  tt  is  a  matter  that  I  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in.  I  refer  totk 
question  of  the  probable  duration  of  white  pine.  When  the  census  returns  were  got  out  in  1900, 
they  showed  where  the  white  pine  was,  and  they  stated  that  there  then  remained  in  the  UnitedStaus 
fifty  thousand  million  feet  of  white  pine  timber.  This  gentleman  (Mr.  Miller)  tells  mc  that  tbey 
cut  three  thousand  five  hundred  million  feet  of  white  pine  last  year  and  that  they  will  cut  three 
thousand  million  this  year.  If  they  cut  seven  thousand  five  hundred  million  in  1900,  and  if  yoc 
add  those  together,  you  will  have  about  eleven  thousand  million.  Divide  this  by  two  to  give 
.  you  the  average  and  you  will  have  five  and  a  half  thousand  million  feet. 

'  Senator  Edwards. — You  would  have  seven  and  a  half  thousand  million  feet 

Mr.  Little. — ^No,  seven  and  a  half  thousand  tniUion  feet  before,  and  three  and  a  half  thousand 
million  feet  last  year  make  eleven  thousand  million  feet;  divide  that  by  two,  and  it  irill  make 
five  and  a  half  thousand  million  feet.  If  they  have  cut  five  and  a  half  thousand  miUicm  feet  for 
seven  years,  they  will  have  cut  out  of  that  fifty  thousand  million  feet  twenty-seven  thousand 
five  hundred  million  feet.  That  would  leave  how  much  out  of  the  fifty  thousand  million  feei' 
It  would  leave  only  twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred  million  feet. 

Senator  Edwards. — Provided  it  was  right  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Little. — Provided  it  was  right  in  the  first  place.  I  am  going  to  read  a  letter  fron  a 
man  who  knows  what  he  is  speaking  of.    He  says^^ 

"The  question  of  the  extent  of  our  timber  resources  is  an  open  one,  and  not  suscep- 
tible of  any  certain  analysis.  It  yet  remains  that  men  who,  like  you  and  myself,  have 
been  studying  the  question  for  more  than  half  a  century  should  have  decided  opinions . 
In  1870  I  estimated  the  white  pine  resources  of  Michigan  at  135,000,000,000  feet  I 
would  not  know  where  a  half  a  billion  feet  could  be  f otmd  to>day.  Likewise,  in  Wscaasui 
of  an  estimated  130  billion  in  1870,  my  present  opinion  of  four  billions  is  by  many  good 
judges  thought  excessively  high.  Possibly,  taking  the  opinion  of  well  informed  friends, 
two  billion  would  be  nearer  the  mark.  lii  the  coarser  and  less  valuable  timber  of  Min* 
nesota  and  including  the  Indian  reservations,  probably  four  billions  would  be  an  exces- 
sive estimate.  It  is  my  candid  opinion  that  a  gross  estimate  of  eight  to  ten  billions  in  the 
three  States  would  cover  the  white  pine  resources,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  and  looldsg 
back  to  the  days  when  you  and  I  did  not  consider  timber  worth  cutting  wfaidi  did  not 
run  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  uppers,  I  do  not  believe  thdt  existing  resources  will  average 
one  per  cent." 

That  is  the  estimate  of  Mr.  George  W.  Hotchkiss,  of  Chicago,  a  man  who  probably  kno«s 
as  much  about  timber  as  anyone  here. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Whitb,  Pembroke, — I  only  came  here,  like  many  others,  to  listen  and  to  leariL  So 
far,  I  have  listened  a  good  deal  and  I  have  not  learned  very  much.  You  must  remember  that  I 
not  a  lumberman,  and  I  am  not  supposed  to  know  much  about  the  production  of  pine;  but  it  does 
seem  to  me,  that,  whilst  I  fully  appreciate  the  desire  of  this  institution  to  forward  the  cause  that  we 
all  have  the  greatest  interest  in — the  protection  and  reproduction  of  our  forests  where  necessary— 
that  for  the  period  you  have  been  in  existence,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk,  but  I 
yet  to  see  any  action  taken  in  the  direction  that  we  all  desire  to  go.  Words  are  all  very  veQ,  hot 
action  is  very  much  more  important  to  the  people  of  this  country  in  regard  to  the  prescrvatwo 
of  our  timber  resources. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  by  both  Senator  Edwards  and  Mr«  Miller  that  I  cofdiallr 
agree  with  in  regard  to  shutting  settlers  out  of  the  areas  in  this  country  which  are  only  fit  for 
timber.  My  own  impression  has  always  been  that  all  political  parties— and  they  aze  equal!; 
to  blame,  because  they  have  all  had  a  chance  at  it — ^have  failed  entirely  in  their  duty  in  ^ 
passing  legislation  which  will  enable  a  lumberman  within  certain  districts,  espedally  in  the  Ottawa 
Valley,  to  shoot  a  settler  at  sight.  I  think  it  would  be  very  much  better  for  the  settler  in  the 
long  run,  because  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  many  of  them  have  followed  the  lumbennefi 
Into  portions  of  the  country  which  are  absolutely  unfit  for  settlement,  where  they  have  Hv«d  » 
yery  precarious  life. 
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A  VoiCB. — ^The  Opeongo  district,  for  instance. 

Mr.  White. — ^The  Opeongo  district,  the  Petcwawa,  the  upper  waters  of  the  Madawaska, 
and  all  through  this  country.  They  have  finally  abandoned  their  farms,  and  the  result  is  that 
sow  it  is  neither  a  farming  country  nor  a  lumboing  country.  I  think  that  the  system  that  the 
Province  of  Ontario  has  adopted  recently,  restricting  the  period  in  which  a  lumberman's  license 
aists,  pats  a  premiun  upon  tiie  destruction  of  the  forest.  When  a  man  got  a  license  to  cut  timber 
in  the  old  days,  it  was  a  continuing  license,  practically  lasting  forever,  but  under  the  new  condi- 
tions he  has  to  cut  his  timber  in  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  he  is  certainly  not  going  to  leave  that 
timber  for  any  one  who  comes  after  him.  An  appeal  ought  to  be  made  to  the  Ontario  Legislature 
at  tlie  very  beginning  upon  this  question. 

Although  not  a  lumberman,  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  lumbermen  in  keeping  them 
out  of  trouble  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  I  pretend  to  know  something  of  the  country 
ttd  the  conditions.  I  remember  well,  sir,  that  on  a  little  timber  berth  up  the  Petewawa,  the 
Wmnen  who  held  the  license  for  it  took  the  timber  that  was  fit  to  be  taken  and  left  the  timber 
that  was  not  fit  to  be  taken,  but  which  was  still  heavy  timber  to  grow.  I  recollect  one  year 
thii  I  spent  in  the  lumber  camp.  There  were  three  gangs  of  timber  makers  making  timber  that 
^Ur.  You  will  tmderstand  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  the  timber  was  so  dose  that  they 
took  tiieir  dinner  in  the  shanty,  as  they  had  not  very  far  to  go,  and  they  made  59  feet  average 
tlat  ytai.  They  left  a  very  large-quantity  of  timber.  After  ten  years  they  went  back  and  fixed 
the  same  shanty.  Four  gangs  of  timber  makers  worked;  they  took  their  diimer  in  the  shanty 
aU  winter,  and  they  made  63  feet  average.  That  could  be  going  on  to-day  if  it  had  not  been 
tint  the  lumbermen  got  to  taking  what  we  call  one  man' logs;  that  is,  one  man  to  carry  a  large 
percentage  of  the  logs  that  the  lumbermen  cut  off  the  berths.  I  think  that  is  the  way  our  timber 
'rtas  arc  being  destroyed  all  through  the  Ottawa  Valley.  I  think  that  any  Government  that 
pffmits  a  lumberman  to  cut  a  tree  less  than  10  inches  at  the  top  is  doing  a  very  great  injury  to 
fie  country. 

There  b  a  great  deal  to  be  said  about  sowing  seeds.  I  think  that  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
Senator  Edwards  will  agree  that  it  is  not  necessary.  Very  large  areas  of  young  pines  grow  up 
nj  this  country  that  are  self-seeding — enormous  quantities — miles  of  trees — and  all  that  requires 
be  done  for  them  is  to  protect  them,  and  in  time  you  will  have  timber.  This  country  is  not 
^  at  the  present  time  to  adopt  reforestration  as  it  has  been  adopted  in  continental  countries, 
J)ot  we  are  able  to  protect  that  timber  which  reproduces  itself.  It  is  all  over  the  country.  I  see 
t  daily  myself,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  representations  were  made  by  this  large  and  important 
of  men  to  the  di£ferent  Governments  asking  them  to  protect  tMs  young  growth  of  trees, 
to  alter  the  permits  under  which  lumbermen  hold  theu:  timber  limits,  and  to  keep  settlers  out 
^  certain  districts  of  the  country  which  are  absolutely  unfit  for  settlement,  we  will  be  doing 
*a«thing  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  that  we  will  appear  to  have  in  view. 

Mr.  Alsxander,  Campbellton,  N.  B. — In  so  far  as  the  lumber  business  is  concerned,  I  may 
I  was  bom  in  it.  I  have  done  every  part  of  it,  from  chopping  and  driving  to  cooking.  I 
^  SO  into  the  mill  and  file  the  saw,  and  I  can  nm  the  mill.  I  have  owned  300  miles  in  New 
^'"''iswick  and  a  considerable  amount  in  Quebec.  I  own  some  limits  in  both  provinces  now, 
^t  I  am  not  able  to  look  after  them.  The  first  year  I  was  in  the  lumber  woods  we  had  any 
*o«mt  of  hunber  in  New  Brunswick.  Then  it  came  to  the  time  when  we  had  a  ten  year  limit. 
You Qould  hold  your  limit  for  ten  years;  before  that  time  we  had  a  twenty  year  limit.  I  remem- 
^  the  contention  of  some  men  at  the  time  that  the  twenty  year  limit  was  going  to  be  the  ruin 
^  the  Provtnoe  of  New  Brunswick.  I  held  that  view  then  and  I  hold  it  still,  and  I  think  to-day 
tJ«t  the  man  who  brou^^t  that  measure  in — ^the  Premier  of  the  Province,  who  is  now  our  Governor 

that  there  was  a  mistake  made.  I  have  bought  land  at  sales,  and  I  have  paid  for  it  $200 
^  ^  or  more.  I  have  sold  my  land  for  $300  a  mile.  Some  of  that  land  cost  $300  a  mile.  Men 
^  hold  limits  are  not  able  to  cut  one-tenth  of  their  land  in  ten  years.  They  are  not  able  to  go 
^  it  They  are  not  able  to  walk  over  the  land  they  have  in  ten  years.  What  are  they  going 
^  do?  they  can  sell  it.  They  can  bring  people  in  to  build  mills  and  make  a  large  amount  of 
^''^  out  of  it.  Are  they  going  to  hold  that  land  and  protect  it,  and  then  let  the  Province 
^  it  ten  years  from  now  to  people  who  have  never  put  a  dollar  into  it,  and  who  will  work  it? 
^^ve  tried  time  and  again  to  get  a  perpetual  license,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  it. 
^t  encouragement  is  there  for  the  lumbermen  to  preserve  his  land  and  cut  it  right,  if  it  is 

to  be  sold  in  ten  years  from  now  ?   Now,  they  are  talking  about  something  different.  There 
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was  a  bill  brought  in  last  year  that  they  are  going  to  work  up,  but  our  Premier  is  now  the  Govenor. 
and  some  one  else  may  take  it  up. 

Mr.  W.  a.  Charlton,  President  of  the  Lumbermen's  Association  of  Ontario.— Tbt  first 
item  is  this:  "Exploration  in  advance  of  settlement."   I  think  that  is  a  very  important  mKie 
to  be  considered.   In  1897  Mr.  Hardy  asked  me  to  make  an  exploration  of  the  Moose  river  ooimtiy 
and  report.    I  did  so  and  reported.   There  were  4,000  copies  of  the  report  piinUd  at  the 
but  they  were  not  so  much  in  demand  then,  and  they  were  put  in  the  cellar,  and  the  rats,  I  think, 
ate  up  most  of  them.    But  right  afterwards  the  Government  took  measures  to  explore  ihat 
northern  country,  and  in  1899  they  organized  ten  exploring  parties,  who  explored  the  nintbem  | 
part  of  Ontario  and  made  a  report  that  there  were  16,000,000  acres  of  good  day  land  there.  You 
will  perhaps  be  as  familiar  with  their  report  as  I  am.   fiowever,  that  was  the  begimu&g  of  the 
exploration  in  advance  of  settlement,  which  is  a  necessary  thing  and  should  ahvays  he  done,  and 
the  country  should  be  settled  according  to  the  condition  of  things  that  you  find  there. 

The  next  question  is:  "  Should  settlement  be  allowed  on  timber  lands?  If  so,  on  what 
conditions?"  At  other  Councils,  Mr.  Ross  adopted  a  formal  resolution  which  I  had  made  and 
moved  that  it  be  incorporated  in  what  would  have  been  the  platform  of  the  Liberal  party  if  they 
had  had  occasion  to  use  a  platform  in  Ontario.  That  was  that  the  Government  should  appoint 
Inspectors  in  the  different  districts.  I  named  two  or  three  inspectors,  and  they  began  their  wort 
We  gave  each  inspector  a  district,  and  before  settlement  was.  made  in  that  district,  it  was  a-  I 
pected  that  he  would  make  a  careful  inspection,  that  no  land  would  be  allowed  to  be  settled 
by  a  fanner  unless  it  was  suitable  for  farm  land.  It  was  the  intention  to  reserve  all  the  tinber 
land  and  not  allow  it  to  be  settled  for  agricultural  purposes  at  all.  That  has  always  been  ir.v 
idea  in  Ontario,  and  the  same  rule  would  apply  in  Quebec. 

"What  means  should  be  taken  to  prevent  fires?"   Each  year  the  Ontario  Government-^  1 
course,  I  am  more  familiar  with  their  ways  of  doing  these  things  in  Ontario  than  in  Quebec- 
Issue  a  circular  to  the  lumbermen  and  ask  this  very  question.    I  have  always  answered  that  ques- 
tion by  saying:  More  fire  rangers,  efficient  men,  not  bo3rs  who  go  to  have  a  picnic  m  the  woods, 
but  efficient  men.   My  idea  is  to  have  the  country  divided  up  into  districts;  have  a  good  sian  in 
each  district,  and  make  him  responsible  for  preserving  the  district  from  fire.    I  think  that  b  < 
what  we  ought  to  do  in  Ontario  and  Quebec.    We  should  have  a  sufficient  number  of  fire  raa^  | 
through  the  country. 

Thenext  question  is:  "Diameter  limit  for  cutting;  should  it  be  required?  What  sixe  shouH 
be  fixed  ?"  In  the  sale  that  the  Government  of  Ontario  made  the  other  day  by  tender,  they  hmited 
the  cutting  privileges  to  10  inches  two  feet  from  the  ground.  It  seems  to  me  that  anywhere  from 
8  to  12  inches  comes  pretty  near  the  thing,  although  there  is  room  for  discussion  on  that  very 
question,  and  both  parties  may  have  the  best  side  of  it.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  if  you  leave 
a  great  many  small  trees,  there  is  no  need  of  it;  they  do  not  stand  thick  enough  to  be  very  crowd- 
ed if  they  are  left,  and  there  is  so  much  heavy  timber  that  in  falling  it  injtures  the  other  tms. 
and  if  left  they  only  sicken  and  die.  If  the  small  timber  is  very  thick,  anything  under  12  is<^ 
should  be  left,  but  there  is  no  use  of  leaving  this  timber  unless  it  is  protected  from  fire.  That 
is  the  great  thing,  to  protect  our  timber  from  fire. 

The  next  question  is,  "What  method  should  be  followed  to  provide  for  the  reproductkn 
of  the  forest  ?"  It  would  be  a  very  simple  thing  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  to  make  ample  pro>TsioD 
for  the  reproduction  of  the  forest  if  you  would  just  do  what  I  have  been  dwelling  on— keep  the 
fires  out  of  it.  The  other  day  I  was  crossing  an  old  burnt  limit — ^bumt  about  25  years  agcr- 
As  we  were  driving  along,  the  man  with  me  said:  "Here  is  a  section  of  coimtry  that  is  of  no 
earthly  use."  I  said:  "Just  stop  your  horse  and  let  us  count  the  number  of  white  pine  trees 
on  an  area  that  we  will  call  an  acre."  To  his  great  surprise,  we  counted  fifty-six  white  pine  titr> 
on  a  small  area  which  we  thought  would  make  about  an  acre.  These  trees  were  growici; 
with  poplar,  and  they  were  from  three  or  four  feet  in  height  to  the  height  of  this  ceiling.  M  thai 
old  burned  limit  is  only  protected  from  fire,  there  is  a  magnificent  forest  of  white  pine  which  will 
be  ready  for  sawlogs  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  generation  at  least,  and  that  condition  bol6 
good  the  country  over.  I  have  been  up  the  Ottawa  river  in  Quebec  where  the  Grand  Truni 
Pacific  railway  extends.  I  have  been  north  of  the  rivers  in  Ontario,  and  I  find  this  oonditios 
nearly  all  over  the  province — that  white  pine  will  grow  if  you  only  give  it  an  opportunity  anc 
keep  fire  out  of  it. 

It  just  occurs  to  my  mind  at  this  moment  that  in  1875 1  was  driving  along  theroad  in  Noffolk 
and  I  saw  a  man  clearing  out  what  was  left  of  the  woods  on  the  place  after  the  timber  had  becc 
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Ukm  away.  I  called  him  to  the  roadside  and  said:  "John,  are  you  going  to  cut  away  all  those 
little  pine  trees?"  They  were  about  the  size  of  my  wrist.  He  said:  '*0f  course;  they  are  no 
good."  I  said:  "Well,  you  leave  eight  or  ten  acres  of  your  farm  as  an  experiment.  If  you  will, 
b  a  short  time  those  ten  acres  will  be  worth  more  than  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  your  farm."  He 
left  that  portion  of  his  farm,  and  they  have  been  hauling  sawlogs  out  of  that  area  for  several  years 
hsu.  That  shows  the  way  that  timber  will  grow  if  you  give  it  a  chance. 

In  Ontario  we  started  the  system  of  giving  encouragement  to  forestry  both  in  the  old 
settled  parts  of  the  country  and  in  the  new.  We  thought  of  giving  a  bonus  to  every  farmer  for 
planting  tites  on  so  many  acres  and  of  furnishing  him  with  the  trees.  The  night  before  last,  I  met 
tbe present  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Ontario,  and  I  said  to  him:  "Are  you  going  to  this  for- 
estry convention  at  Ottawa?"  He  said:  "No,  I  have  not  time."  I  said:  "Are  you  doing 
aything  to  carry  out  Mr.  Dryden's  plan  of  reforesting  the  old  settled  districts  ?"  He  said :  "Yes.* 
Isaid:  "What  are  you  doing?"  He  said:  "We  are  fumishmg  the  trees  free.  "I  said:  "Are 
joo  giving  them  any  bonus  ?"  He  said :  "  No."  I  said :  "  What  kind  of  trees  are  you  fumish- 
isj.*'  He  said:  "Trees  that  we  import  from  Germany."  I  said:  "What  do  they  cost?" 
He  said:  "Seventy-eight  dollars  per  htmdred  thousand."  That  is  the  plan  they  are 
joingon  in  the  old  settled  districts — ^furnishing  them  with  trees  and  trying  to  get  them  to  plant 
tlKm.  I  saw  a  farmer  in  one  of  the  old  western  counties,  and  I  said  to  him:  "Would  you  plant 
timber  if  you  got  the  trees,  free  ?  And  let  them  alone  until  the  trees  grow  up  ?"  He  said:  " No, 
I  coald  not  afford  to."  I  said:  " Under  what  conditions  would  you  set  apart  ten  acres  of  your 
fani  ?"  He  said :  "  I  would  have  to  be  paid  something."  I  think  it  would  pay  the  Government 
to  give  a  bomis.  The  country  must  be  reforested  and  there  will  come  desolation  if  it  is  not.  We 
can  retain  the  forests  in  this  part  of  the  country,  if  we  keep  fire  out  and  we  can  reproduce  forests 
a  the  old  settled  part  of  the  coimtry  if  we  can  get  the  farmers  to  plant  trees. 

Last  year,  I  went  through  a  part  of  the  State  of  Illinois  where  I  had  travelled  a  little  over 
^  years  ago,  when  it  was  a  dean  cut  prairie  cotmtry  whereas  last  year  it  actually  looked  like 
old  timbered  country:   The  farmers  had  planted  groves  all  over  the  country..  There  is  no 
fifficulty  in  reproducing  the  forest  if  we  only  go  about  it  in  a  sensible  way. 

Ten  years  ago  I  made  an  estimate  of  how  the  consumption  of  timber  was  eating  into  the  supply. 
I  ^  not  get  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  on  hand  in  Quebec,  as  I  had  no  means  of  getting  it  but 
^P>t  it  in  the  United  States  and  in  Ontario  and  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to  do  it  I  found  that 
tiie  consumption  of  timber  was  two  per  cent  of  the  visible  supply  in  Ontario  and  in  the  United 
States.  I  made  a  calculation  that  timber  would  grow  more  than  two  per  cent.,  and  I  made  the 
l*<>positiQn  to  the  Ontario  Government  that  if  they  would  give  me  ten  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  of 
1^  down  Lands  Department,  I  would  guarantee  a  perpetual  supply  of  timber  in  Ontario.    It  is 
a  question  of  going  about  it  in  a  business  way.    If  to-day,  we  are  consuming  two  per  cent 
our  supply,  is  there  not  ingenuity  enough  in  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  Ontario  to 
{reserve  two  per  cent,  of  the  supply  of  timber?   Since  that  time  the  consumption  of  timber  has 
very  largely  increased  and  the  supply  in  sight  has  very  greatly  diminished  so  that  the  proportion 
of  tivo  per  cent  will  not  touch  it  now,  but  still  we  might  make  an  effort  to  catch  up  and  reproduce 
tbe  forests  of  our  country.    Mr.  White  said,  there  should  be  an  appeal  made  to  the  Government 
Bot  to  limit  the  time  to  fifteen  years,  or  to  any  other  period  of  time.   When  Mr.  Davis  advertised  a 
laie  and  gave  the  lumbermen  ten  years  to  cut  their  timber  John  Bertram,  John  Waldie  and  myself 
vaited  upon  the  Government  and  implored  them  not  to  do  this.   I  asked  Mr.  Davis  what  the 
of  it  was.    He  said :   "  I  want  to  get  the  timber  off  the  land  and  have  it  fdr  farming  land. 
I  said.-"  It  is  not  farming  land."   He  said:   "In  the  county  of  York  there  is  just  as  good  land 
can  be  found  in  Ontario,  and  that  is  where  pine  grew."  But,  north  of  the  Georgian  Bay  it  is  not 
K).  It  is  so  in  some  parts  of  southern  Ontario.   We  explained  to  Mr.  Rose  and  Mr.  Davis  that 
^  very  thing,  instead  of  preserving  the  forest,  was  compelling  the  lumberman  to  get  the  timber 
of  the  way  as  quickly  as  possible.   I  am  opposed  to  selling  timber  and  saying  to  the  lumber- 
!Wn:  "You  must  get  this  timber  cut  in  ten  or  fifteen  years.   Sell  it  to  him,  let  him  pay  his 
^cy,  make  him  responsible  for  the  timber,  give  him  all  the  time  he  wants,  keep  fire  out,  and  m 
way  we  will  keep  our  pine  forests  because  the  man's  own  interests  compel  him  to  protect 
^t  timber  from  fire.    Last  year  £.  B.  Polls  of  Bay  City  purchased  a  limit  and  made  a  deposit 
*^th  the  Government  of  $50,000.   Next  year  he  will  take  out  enough  timber  to  make  up  his 
^.000.  Then  he  has  not  a  dollar  invested  in  the  timber,  he  has  no  interest  to  pay,  he  waits  as 
as  he  Ukes  and  if  in  nine  or  ten  years  he  thinks  it  will  pay  him  to  cut,  he  does  so,  while  if 
t"docs  not  pay  him  he  says:   " I  have  no  interest  in  it."   He  deposits  $50,000.   He  can  cut  the 
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best  of  the  timber  and  make  that  $50,cx)0  next  year,  and  after  that  he  has  not  a  dollar  investaiig 
it. 

Mr.  Southworth. — ^What  he  does  not  cut  remains  in  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Chari<ton. — Certainly,  but  there  is  nobody  to  look  after  it  and  protect  it.  In  regard  lo 
the  size  of  the  cut,  I  think  that  Mr.  White  meant  lo  inches  on  the  stump.  This  reminds  mtdii 
very  funny  thing  that  happened  in  the  Legislature.  Mr.  Miscampbell  brought  in  a  vote  of  vast 
of  confidence,  and  he  said  that  the  Government  should  not  cut  timber  from  any  tree  that  was  less 
than  ID  inches  at  the  top  end.  He  made  a  speech  on  it.  Mr.  Davis,  the  Minister  of  Crown  Lands, 
made  a  speech,  Mr.  Whitney  made  a  speech  and  then  Col.  Gibson  turned  around  and  said:  "Chari- 
ton, you  must  take  up  this  argument."  I  said:  ''All  right."  I  said:  "Will  you  kindly  read 
that  resolution?"  He  read  it.  I  said:  "I  am  opposed  to  it  for  this  reason;  it  would  stop  ail 
lumbering  in  Ontario."  The  motion  reads:  "That  they  shall  not  cut  logs  from  a  tree  that  is 
less  than  lo  inches  at  the  top  end."  I  said:  "I  never  saw  any  tree  that  was  not  less  than  lo 
inches  at  the  top  end  unless  it  was  a  stump."   That  ended  the  discussion. 

Mr.  White. — I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  there  was  a  regulation  in  Quebec  that  logs  should  | 
not  be  taken  out  less  than  ib  inches  at  the  top  except  from  the  top  log  or  from  a  fallen  tree. 

Mr.  Chari^ton. — Of  course,  this  resolution  was  a  mistake.    It  meant  lo  inches  on  the  | 
stump,  but  it  did  not  say'  so.    Now,  this  is  a  very  vital  question.    It  not  only  affects  the  himber- 
man  but  it  affects  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  this  country.   How  are  we  to  deal  with  the  | 
supply  of  timber?   I  hope  that  the  meetings  of  this  Association  will,  as  Mr.  White  says,  bring  | 
about  some  practical  work,  not  merely  talk,  but  real  practical  work.   Getting  our  woods  filled  i 
with  efficient  rangers  is  one  thing.   Get  the  farmers  to  plant  trees,  give  them  a  bonus  if  necessvy, 
but  keep  these  two  things  prominently  in  view.    Protect  our  forests  and  plant  more  trees  in  tiie 
old  settled  portions  of  the  country,  and  in  time  this  country,  if  we  go  about  it  in  the  right  vay, 
will  be  a  country  not  denuded  of  forests  but  a  country  in  which  the  forests  are  preserved. 

The  Chairman. — ^Mr.  White  criticized  in  a  very  free  way  the  work  of  this  Association  aying  ! 
that  he  has  not  seen  any  practical  results.  If  this  Association  had  executive  powers,  or  bad  the 
powers  of  the  Parliament,  or  of  the  local  legislatures,  I  think  it  would  not  be  long  until  tixR 
would  be  on  the  statute  books  some  very  useful  legislation.  All  we  can  do  as  an  assodatioQ  is  to 
create  public  opinion,  and  I  may  say  as  one  who  knows  from  the  start  what  the  object  of  the 
Association  was  that  its  principal  object  was  to  create  public  opinion  on  lines  favorable  to 
forestry. 

Senator  Edwards  has  brought  up  a  question  in  reference  to  the  reproduction  of  conifeR  od 
burned  over  or  denuded  areas.  I  had  occasion  to  say  a  minute  ago  that  the  work  that  we  bad 
attempted  in  the  way  of  planting  was  by  way  of  using  nursery  stations.  Of  course,  if  there  is  a 
covering  through  which  the  pine  can  come  up  it  would  answer  every  purpose,  but  that  is  very 
rarely  the  case  where  fire  has  gone  over  and  burned  off  all  the  shrubboy.  Senator  Edwards  sa]fs, 
that  he  understands  that  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  they  sow  seed  on  the  ground  without  first  so«isg 
it  in  nurseries.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  in  the  forestry  service  here  a  graduate,  a  gentleman  of 
considerable  experience  in  Sweden  and  we  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Wallin  what  is  the  general 
practice  in  Norway  in  reference  to  the  reproduction  of  conifers. 

Mr.  Waujn. — With  regard  to  Sweden,  I  would  say  that  quite  a  lot  of  seed  sowing  and  plant* 
ing  is  done.  The  planting,  I  think,  is  preferred  in  most  cases.  When  they  sow,  as  a  rule,  they 
stir  up  several  square  feet  of  ground  and  pulverize  the  soil  well  before  placing  the  seed  in  it.  Ther 
nattu-ally  get  the  best  place  on  the  north  side  of  stumps  where  there  is  shade.  If  there  are  no 
stumps  available  they  use  square  pieces  of  sod.  Planting  is  preferred  because  seed  is  very  ex- 
pensive, and  it  is  almost  as  cheap  to  plant.  In  any  case  they  have  on  our  reserves,  and  the  knnber- 
men  even  have  on  their  limits,  niu^eries  where  they  grow  these  seedlings  at  a  very  small  cost 
Of  course,  labor  is  cheap  in  Sweden.  There  are  lots  of  settlers,  and  they  can  get  young  boys  to 
do  the  planting  under  the  supervision  of  experienced  men. 

Senator  Edwards. — My  own  opinion  from  observation  is  that  the  best  kind  of  reforesting  ^ 
natural  reforesting.  We  are  cutting  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  square  miles  that  were,  at  one 
time,  absolutely  burned  over.  Areas  that  were  overrun  by  fire  in  my  o^  time  are  growing  flp^ 
and  in  a  few  years  will  be  fit  for  cutting.  There  is  just  one  question,  I  would  like  to  make  a  short 
reference  to  before  I  leave.  I  was  in  Glen's  Falls  last  May.  At  Glen's  Falls  there  are  two  Urge 
pulp  and  paper  mills,  one  on  one  side  of  the  river  and  one  on  the  other.  The  one  on  the 
side  of  the  river  is  owned  by  Finch  &  Prime.  One  of  the  partners  had  died  and  Mr*.  Prime  is 
old  gentleman  eighty  years  of  age.    He  showed  me  through  the  establishment  and  I  said:  '  Mr 
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^c,  have  you  a  timber  supply  for  this  establishment?"  He  said:  "Yes,  I  have  at  the  head 
^the  Hudson  a  very  large  territory,  we  have  not  cut  a  stick  off  of  it,  and  when  I  begin  to  cut  it, 

,  not  cut  down  one  tree  that  was  on  it  when  I  bought  it."  He  said:  "The  timber  that 
1^  on  it  when  I  bought  it  is  all  dead,  and  this  is  a  new  forest."  My  own  experience  leads 
me  to  agree  with  that  proposition,  and  I  think  that  the  policy  restricting  the  area  and  not  putting 
k  under  ficense  is  the  greatest  mistake  in  the  world.  We  should  put  large  areas  of  our  territory 
under  license  and  every  lumberman  should  have  an  area  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  his  mill  or  to  • 
bis  sawing  capacity.  In  reference  to  what  that  gentleman  said,  Mr.  Robinson,  ourselves  and 
other  lumbermen  own  considerable  tracts  of  pine  north  of  this  country  where  we  will  never  cut  a 
56ck  although  there  is  lots  of  pine  there,  the  reason  being  that  the  timber  is  old  and  dead  simply 
becanse  it  was  not  cut.   If  we  want  to  preserve  our  forests  we  should  cut  largely,  but  carefully, 

I  over  them,  cutting  the  old  timber  and  letting  the  young  timber  grow.   On  the  Paugan  we  had  to 

I  tbiodon  the  timber  although  there  was  any  amount  of  pine. 

I      UsL  Pricb. — Hii,  White  has  said  that  nothing  practical  has  come  from  these  meetings.  I 
woiM  like  to  call  Mr.  White's  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  the  Conference  at  Vancouver  was 
mr,  Mr.  Hendry  told  me  that  in  consequence  of  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  that  meeting 
fad  been  cxmducted,  and  the  pressure  that  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  British  Columbia 
Sovemment  to  take  greater  precautions  against  fire,  they  had  put  a  new  valuation  on  the  whole 
i  their  holdings  in  British  Columbia.   Any  man  who  has  been  to  British  Columbia  will  know 
bat  Mr.  Hendry  is  one  of  the  leading  men  of  that  province.    His  word  is  as  good  as  that  of  any- 
llody  there,  and  when  he  says,  that  he  has  put  an  increased  value  on  all  his  holdings  in  consequence 
Hf  this  Forestry  Convention  having  been  held  there,  and  that  the  Government  have  for  the  first 
feme  recognized  the  importance  of  taking  precautions  against  fire,  I  think  Mr.  White  will  admit 
I  that  this  organization  is  producing  practical  results. 

Mr.  Whitb.— That  is  all  right  for  Mr.  Hendry,  but  what  about  the  public? 
Mr.  Price. — ^Mr.  Hendry  is  one  of  the  public.    Mr.  Hendry  is,  also,  one  of  the  largest 'limit 
iiohlers.    Mr.  White  is  so  practical  that  one  of  his  friends  in  Vancouver  brought  forward  a  resolu- 
■'  tkm  whidi,  as  Mr.  White  told  us,  commenced  in  poetry  and  ended  in  politics. 

(Senator  Edwards  has  spoken  on  a  great  many  subjects  and  amongst  others  that  of  the  water 
iBpply.  The  question  of  water  supply  has  been  looked  upon  up  to  the  present  moment  from  the 
I  iadostrial  point  of  view,  having  regard  to  the  running  of  pulp  and  paper  mills  and  other  kinds  of 
.  aills,  but  my  attention  was  attracted  the  other  day  to  the  value  of  these  water  supplies  to  the 
I  CDimtry  in  the  future.  I  observed  that  the  water  power  in  connection  with  the  water  supply  of 
Lthe  aty  of  London,  England,  yields  a  total  revenue  of  $250,000,000.  It  is  hardly  credible  when 
(you  think  that  this  $250,000,000  is  derived  from  a  pipe  seven  feet  in  diameter.  What  are  our 
!lgreat  cities  going  to  do  if  we  do  not  look  after  our  water  supply  ?  When  you  think  that  a  limited 
«body  of  water  like  that  yields  a  revenue  of  $250,000,000  a  year,  and  that  it  is  supplied  through  an 
ordinary  water  pipe,  you  will  realize  what  it  means  to  this  country  which,  I  hope,  will  be  very 
thickly  populated  in  the  very  near  future.    That  is  another  aspect  of  the  question. 

I  quite  agree  with  what  has  been  said  about  fire  rangers,  and  I  would  like  to  mention  the 
nand  that  Senator  Edwards  took  and  the  consistent  attitude  which  he  has  always  maintained  as 
regards  the  fire  ranging  business.  In  1894,  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  there  was  an  enquiry  held 
by  the  local  Government  at  which  I  had  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  witnesses.  Senator  Edwards 
{  gave  evidence,  and  he  recommended  very  strongly  that  each  lumberman  should  be  allowed  to 
'  protect  his  own  limits.  It  is  now  the  law  of  Quebec  that  each  lumberman  looks  after  his  limits 
^  tobject  to  the  approval  of  the  government  as  to  the  appointment  of  a  guardian.  I  think  that  if 
I  every  man  were  to  stick  to  his  text  and  hammer  away  like  Senator  Edwards  has  done,  we  would 
be  bound  to  succeed  in  that  in  which  we  are  so  much  interested.  I  feel  that  if  we  stick  to  what  we 
■re  preaching  to-day  we  will  get  results  from  it.  As  our  President  has  said,  we  have  no  executive 
powers,  but  we  have  to  go  on  and  educate  the  people  up  to  what  we  want  them  to  do,  and  we 
must  not  expect  a  tree  to  grow  all  at  once.  We  have  to  sow  the  seed,  and,  perhaps,  a  great  many 
years  will  elapse  before  we  get  what  we  are  asking  for. 

As  to  the  question  of  free  settlement,  there  is  a  book  published  by  the  Government  in  which 
many  opinions  and  views  are  set  forth  as  to  what  we  should  do  with  the  settler.    I  think  that  we 
will  find  a  solution  of  this  trouble,  if  we  give  the  settler  the  land  free  and  give  him  an  interest  in 
I  the  stumpage  that  is  paid  by  the  lumberman.    You  must  identify  the  interest  of  the  settler  with 
f  that  of  the  lumberman.    I  have  often  said  to  the  Quebec  Government:    Do  not  charge  the 
settler  sixty  cents  an  acre;  give  him  the  land  for  nothing  and  give  him  an  interest  in  the  stumpage 
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of  the  timber.   Then  you  make  his  interest  and  the  interest  of  the  lumberman  identical  M 
you  do  that  tuere  will  always  be  conflicts  between  these  two  interests. 

In  so  far  as  fires  are  concerned  I  can  speak  with  feeling,  because  I  was  unfortanate  enoo^ 
to  have  to  sue  the  Government  of  this  country  for  having  burned  lands  of  mine  along  the  Inter- 
colonial railway.  It  was  a  long  suit  one  way  and  another. '  It  was  three  years  before  I  saoceeded 
in  maintaining  my  rights,  but  I  did  succeed.  In  the  case  of  Government  railways  you  have 
not  Qnljiito  prove  that  they  burned  your  timber,  but  you  have  to  prove  that  it  is  throng  negli- 
fenoe.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  railways  have  not  taken  proper  precautions.  In  the  cue  I 
mentioned  the  negligence  consisted  in  not  clearing  the  right  of  way,  in  leaving  a  lot  of  debris,  and 
in  not  having  the  engines  properly  protected  against  sparks.  The  spark  arresters  are  all  defective, 
and  the  railwa}^  do  not  seem  to  recognize  that  they  have  to  live  up  to  a  new  set  of  conditiooi 
About^the  diameter  of  the  logs,  I  think  it  is  very  well  recognized  that  the  diameter  fixed  by  the 
Government  of  Quebec  the  other  day  at  12  inches  for  pme,  1 1  inches  for  spruce  and  7  inches  for 
black  spruce  is  a  fair  settlement.  As  you  do  not  hear  of  any  discontent,  I  think  the  best  vay 
is  to  leave  that  question  alone. 

Mr.  Southworth. — ^I  think  L  was  the  gentleman  who  shook  his  head  over  Senator  Edwards' 
remark  that  in  places  where  the  forest  had  been  cut  away,  he  would  like  to  plant  it,  my  idea  bdsg 
that  it  would  be  quite  impracticable.  As  to  what  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  have  said, 
that  if  we  could  only  keep  fire  out  of  the  forest,  we  could  be  reasonably  sure  of  a  rqjrodttctioo 
of  the  pine  crop,  I  do  not  believe  anything  of  the  kind.  I  believe  that  without  a  fire  you  cannot 
get  a  reproduction  unless  you  plant.  Mr.  White  has  referred  to  large  areas  on  the  Petevawa, 
and  in  fact  all  over  the  province,  where  there  has  been  a  vigorous  growth  of  young  pine;  hot  is 
every  case  it  will  be  found  that  these  areas  have  been  burned  over  at  some  time  or  other.  WKhoot 
fire  I  do  not  think  pine  will  re-seed  itself,  owing  to  the  litter  on  the  forest  floor  and  the  difficultr 
of  getting  the  seed  to  germinate.  If  we  could  only  have  the  brush  burner  following  the  logger 
in  our  lumbering  operations,  we  would  have  no  difficulty  in  reforesting. 

This  seems  to  have  been  very  largely  a  lumbermen's  day.  They  have  had  the  floor  at  coa- 
siderable  length,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  safe  to  venture  a  word  on  behalf  of  the  poor 
settler  or  not.  I  am  afraid  that  even  the  lumbermen  would  have  a  great  deal  of  diffiodty  m 
conducting  their  operations  without  the  settler  at  some  places  in  the  province  in  the  matter  of 
labour  and  supplies.  Senator  Edwards,  in  his  address,  I  was  very  glad  to  see,  put  himsdf  10 
the  position  of  looking  not  alone  to  the  interests  of  the  lumbermen,  but  to  the  interest  of  the 
province  in  the  matter  of  future  timber  supplies  and  the  conservation  of  water  power. 

The  Government  who  have  to  administer  the  forests  of  the  country  are  in  the  nature  of 
trustees,  and  they  also  have  to  look  at  the  question  of  revenue  for  the  Province,  whidi  seons 
to  have  been  left  out  of  the  discus^on  very  largely  this  afternoon.  It  seems  to  be  all  a  questia 
of  what  you  should  do  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  forest  asid  the  conservation  of  the  water  ponttSi 
but  the  question  of  the  greatest  revenue  that  can  be  secured  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
Province  has  also  to  be  considered  by  the  administration.  At  first,  limits  were  sold  at  auctioo 
with  the  view  of  clearing  off  the  land  in  preparation  for  settlement.  As  we  reached  the  northern 
part  of  Ontario,  the  land  was  found  to  be  unsuitable  for  settlement,  and  different  plans  have 
since  been  adopted.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  what  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Ifilkr,  that 
no  settler  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  land  which  is  not  found  suitable  for  settlement,  does  not 
go  far  enough.  I  do  not  think  he  should  be  allowed  to  go  into  any  township  in  which  there 
not  at  least  fifty  per  cent.,  or  perhaps  a  larger  proportion  of  that  township  suitable  for  settlement. 
If  it  has  been  found  on  examination  that  fifty  per  cent,  or  a  larger  proportion  of  the  townsiup 
is  suitable  for  settlement,  the  lumbermen  should  be  given  from  two  to  five  years,  or  as  long  0 
is  necessary  to  cut  off  the  timber  that  is  under  his  license;  settlers  should  be  carefully  exchided 
in  the  meantime,  and  then,  when  the  timber  has  been  cut  off,  the  land  should  be  given  to  the 
settler.  I  doubt  very  much  if  Mr.  Price's  suggestion  of  a  joint  ownership  of  the  timber  by  the 
settler  and  lumbermen  would  work  out.  In  the  licensed  areas  to  which  Mr.  Miller  refers*  the 
licenses,  I  believe,  cover  all  sorts  of  timber,  pine  as  well  as  hardwoods.  While  the  lumbenocfl 
do  not  as  a  rule  cut  all  the  hardwood,  and  while  the  settler  is  supposed  to  have  some  wood  f* 
buildings,  fences  and  fuel  when  he  first  gets  the  land,  I  do  not  think  that' the  present  policy  o< 
giving  land  tmder  timber  licenses  to  a  settler,  even  though  the  land  for  which  he  applies  faappess 
to  be  first-class  land,  is  advisable  unless  there  is  a  considerable  area  surrounding  this  land  suit' 
able  for  settlement,  or  sufficient  land  to  make  a  large  enough  settlement  for  a  scdiool  section  (S 
a  municipality.   There  are  several  other  points  that  are  referred  to  that  I  would  like  to  have 
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made  aome  refercrcnoe  to,  but  the  time  is  very  late,  and  there  may  be  an  opportunity  to  do 
so  before  the  Convention  ends. 

Ms.  Chaki«ton. — I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  one  thing  that  Mr.  Southworth  has  said, 
aod  that  is  that  pine  will  not  come  up  again  unless  the  ground  has  been  btuned  over.  I  have 
ia  my  ndnd  several  exceptions  to  that,  and  I  might  mention  one  in  particular.  In  1879  they 
took  eight  acres  of  land  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  for  a  cemetery.  It  had  been  very  heavily 
timbered  with  pine.  The  stumps  were  standing  there,  and  the  growth  of  timber  on  the  land 
then  was  oak,  maple  and  that  class  of  timber.  There  had  nevfr  been  any  fire  on  that  eight  acres, 
and  yet  to-day  there  is  a  thick  growth  of  white  pine  all  over  the  cemetery. 

Mr.  Southworth. — Quite  so.  I  only  spoke  of  the  nec^ity  of  a  fire  because  it  is  the  easiest 
way  of  clearing  the  ground.  The  ground  in  the  case  to  which  Mr.  Charlton  refers  was  cleared 
of  the  debris  and  pine  needles,  no  doubt,  and  the  pine  seeds  got  into  the  soil,  which  is  necessary 
to  secure  germination.  In  this  case  the  ground  had  been  cleared,  and  the  seeds  being  there  they 
oonld  easily  take  root. 

Mr.  Charlton.— I  understand  Mr.  Southworth  to  say  that  they  would  not  grow  unless  the 
grpond  had  been  burned  over. 

Mr.  Soittbworth. — Because  you  cannot  do  it  in  the  bush  in  any  other  way. 
Mr.  Charltdn. — ^This  ground  was  never  raked  ofiF. 
Mr.  Southworth. — ^You  must  have  done  so  if  there  is  a  cemetery  there. 
*Mr.  Charlton. — ^The  ground  was  perfectly  wild. 

Mr.  Sovthwokth. — When  it  was  seeded  was  it  covered  with  pine  needles  ? 

Mr.  Charlton. — ^When  we  surveyed  it  it  was  mostly  such  timber  as  I  have  spoken  of — oak, 
nnple,  and  so  on.  They  took  a  small  portion  of  it  aud  surveyed  it  for  the  cemetery;  the  other 
portion  of  it  was  left  entirely  wild,  just  left  in  its  natural  state,  and  the  pine  came  up  on  that. 

Mr.  Southworth. — ^I  fancy  that  is  just  the  condition  which  might  be  secured  in  burning 
the  rubbfish  by  a  forest  fire,  and  in  travelling  through  the  forest  I  have  noticed  no  pine  coming 
Bp  except  where  there  had  been  fire. 

Mr.  Robinson. — ^I  know  of  a  similar  place  to  that  of  which  Mr.  Charlton  speaks.  It  is  grown 
ip  with  frine,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  was  cleared  o£F. 

Mr.  Prics. — Had  the  original  timber  been  cut  off  ? 

Mr.  Robinson. — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Gborgb  H.  PbrlBy,  M.  P.— This  is  the  first  meeting  I  have  been  at,  although  I  have  been 
a  member  of  this  Association  for  a  good  many  years.  I  came  here,  like  some  others,  to  learn ;  and  if 
lam  to  say  a  few  words,  I  would  like  to  say  something  on  the  practical  side  of  the  matter.  I  agree 
a  good  deal  with  what  has  been  said,  that  we  have  not  done  as  much  in  a  practical  way  as  we'should 
bave  done  to  promote  the  object  which  we  have  in  view.  The  theory  of  the  thing  is  a  most 
interesting  one,  and  it  is  something  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  about  in  all  the  years  I  have 
been  in  the  business;  but  we  should  endeavor  to  grapple  with  the  practical  difficulties  which 
really  are  at  the  foot  of  the  evils  of  which  we  compkun.  Before  I  get  on  that  particular  subject, 
I  want  to  say  one  word  about  fires,  and  in  this  connection  I  wish  to  speak  of  railway  companies. 
I  think  that  this  Association  might  do  a  great  deal  of  good  i(  they  would  put  in  a  st  ong  request 
to  the  Government  to  take  some  care  of  the  forest  wherever  they  are  building  these  railways, 
because  I  believe  there  has  never  been  a  railway  built  in  this  country  that  has  not  burned  the 
timber  adjacent  to  it,  except  one,  that  is  the  Parry  Sotmd  road,  and  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
kagth  of  that  road  there  was  no  timber  to  bum  anyway.  They  took  good  care  of  the  balance 
because  the  man  who  was  building  the  road  was  ^  lumberman  and  understood  the  difficulty.  The 
Gread  Trunk  Pacific  is  going  to  bum  up  the  whole  of  our  back  cotmtry  if  we  do  not  adopt  some 
other  method  than  that  which  the  railways  have  already  followed,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  a 
resolution  were  sent  to  the  Government  and  to  the  Transcontinental  Railway  Commission,  it 
D^ht  do  same  good. 

In  r^;ard  to  the  timber  of  this  cguntry  and  the  way  to  conserve  it,  I  will  give  you  my  experi- 
eooe  in  a  few  words.  If  I  owned  the  timber  lands  of  Quebec,  I  could  guarantee  that  there  would 
6e  timtxr  for  ever.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  Why  is  it  that  we  cannot  have  the  timber 
kept  there  when  it  is  owned  by  the  province  ?  It  is  a  question  altogether  of  politics  and  votes. 
Until  you  get  down  to  the  root  of  the  trouble  and  try  to  get  some  cure  'or  it,  you  are  going  to 
have  the  same  difficulty.  I  am  not  against  the  settler;  far  from  it.  What  I  have  to  say  here, 
I  would  say  before  the  settlers  and  I  would  say  before  my  own  constituents,  which,  they  say, 
is  the  strongest  proof  a  man  can  give  that  he  is  stating  what  he  believes  to  be  true.    When  settle- 
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ment  is  allowed  in  a  country  which  is  not  suited  for  it,  the  result  is  that  a  vast  quantity  of  iaba' 
is  burned  up.  and  the  unfortunate  settler,  if  he  is  a  bona  fide  settler,  works  all  his  life,  and^ 
he  gets  through  he  is  worse  off  than  when  he  started.    At  the  back  end  of  the  county  of  Argested 
there  is  a  road  seven  or  eight  miles  long  where  the  timber  was  all  cut  after  the  country  was  settkd. 
To-day  there  are  only  two  houses  occupied  on  that  road.    It  was  a  mountainous  country;  pnt 
tically  nothing  can  grow  there  now,  and  the  poor  unfortunate  men  who  cleared  that  laad  oS 
and  tried  to  work  it  have  nothing^  left.   They  are  to  be  pitied,  and  when  I  say  that  they  sbouJd 
not  be  allowed  in  such  localities  I  am  ^ying  something  that  would  be  the  best  thing  for  tiKo 
and  for  others  in  the  same  position.   We  should  adopt  a  system  in  the  province  wfaerd>y  the 
timber  areas  are  absolutely  cut  off  from  those  devoted  to  agriculture  The  secdons  of  the  coontrr 
which  are  fit  for  farming  should  be  given  up  to  farming,  while  the  part  of  it  that  is  only  fit  for 
growing  timber  should  be  left  for  timber.   That  is  the  best  for  everybody.   I  have  said  why 
I  think  it  is  better  for  the  settler,  and  as  for  the  Province  (the  owner  of  the  land),  if  any  one 
of  us  owned  that  timber  we  would  not  like  anyone  to  go  in  there  and  settle,  because  the  crop 
of  timber  that  is  growing  and  will  grow  on  the  rough,  sandy  and  mountainous  land  is  worth  more 
than  any  other  crop  that  possibly  could  be  grown  on  it.    Nature  has  fitted  it  to  grow  that  crop, 
and  as  long  as  nattue  is  given  a  chance  she  will  keep  on  growing  timber.   In  this  country  f» 
do  not  need  to  go  to  any  expense  for  reforesting.   The  timber  keeps  on  growing  itself.  We 
instruct  our  men  to  obey  the  law  implicitly  in  regard  to  the  cutting  of  timber,  but  if  a  bogus 
settler  can  go  in  and  take  this  timber  from  us,  it  is  only  human  nature,  when  there  are  only  a 
few  months  or  years  to  cut,  that  they  will  cut  it  just  as  small  as  possible.   I  think  thcPio^iia 
should  draw  the  line,  and  allow  no  settlement  in  rough  or  poor  sections  and  I  think  they  sbooid 
inake  the  lumbermen  live  right  up  to  the  law.   I  think  they  should  punish  them  if  they  cat 
timber  that  is  too  small;  pass  strict  laws  against  the  lumberman  and  enforoe  them.  If  they 
do  it  both  ways  we  would  all  be  satisfied,  and  the  Province  would  get  the  money  to  which  it 
entitled  out  of  this  great  heritage,  which  should  and  can  be  made  a  perpetual  one.  There  is 
another  side  to  this  question.    I  will  leave  out  pine  for  the  moment  because  it  is  a  harder  qtK^ 
to  discuss,  as  Senator  Edwards  has  said;  but  I  believe  firmly  that  if  a  man  had  a  limit  on  vhkh 
there  were  a  hundred  million  feet  of  spruce,  he  could  cut  five  million  a  year  forever,  if  he  ^ 
left  alone.    I  believe  he  can  cut  five  per  cent  annually,  and  if  he  will  go  over  the  limit  and  cui 
the  spruce  trees  that  are  at  least  a  foot  in  diameter,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  he  can  go  ovff 
the  same  limit  and  cut  as  large  an  average  as  he  did  at  first.    I  was  very  mudi  interested  ia 
listening  to  the  discussion  here  to-day.    Some  of  Senator  Edwards'  views  I  do  not  quite  agr«« 
with    Personally,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  great  public  of  Canada  are  going  to  suffer  fr«a 
the  present  state  of  affairs.   This  is  one  of  the  greatest  heritages  that  we  have  got.   Our  tiicber 
areas  are  of  even  greater  value  than  the  prmries  of  the  North  West  because  I  believe  that  in  the 
course  of  a  term  of  years  the  timber  areas  of  Canada  will  grow  a  more  valuable  crop  per  acrt 
than  will  the  wheat  fields.    As  timber  gets  scarce  in  the  world,  the  price  will  go  higher,  and  I 
believe  that  a  thousand  acres  of  timber  land,  if  we  can  protect  it,  is  worth  more  than  a  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  the  North  West.    If  that  is  the  case,  we  ought,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  to  edu- 
cate the  people  and  try  to  explain  to  them  the  reason  why  it  is  in  the  interest  of  Canada  thai 
the  timber  areas  should  be  cut  off  sharp,  so  that  we  may  grow  timber  on  our  rough,  poor  areaSt 
just  exactly  as  a  farmer  will  use  his  poor  land  to  pasture  his  sheep,  will  grow  potatoes  on  sandy 
soil,  and  keep  his  bottom  land  for  a  crop  of  grain  and  vegetables,  adapting  the  crop  to  the  capabifi' 
ties  of  the  soil.    If  he  pastured  his  sheep  on  the  best  lands  and  tried  to  grow  his  vegetables  on  the 
rocky  soil,  we  would  think  he  was  foolish.That  is  practically  what  the  Provinces  are  now  doing, 
they  are  trjring  to  grow  hay  and  oats  where  they  should  grow  spruce  and  pine. 

Mr.  Southworth. — ^There  seems  to  be  a  misapprehension  in  reference  to  the  point  referred 
to;  that  is,  the  separation  of  agricultural  from  non-agricultural  lands.  As  I  understand  it, 
Ontario,  and  I  think  also  Quebec,  have  definitely  adopted  that  policy,  for  ten  million  acres  in  On- 
tario, and  a  very  much  larger  area  I  believe  in  Quebec,  have  been  permanently  withdrawn  frofl 
agricultural  settlement  and  placed  in  forest  reserves  in  which  agricultural  settlement  is  entireh 
prohibited.  The  diflficulty  seems  to  exist  in  the  areas  that  were  placed  under  license  before  thi 
policy  was  adopted,  parts  of  which  areas  happened  to  contain  fairly  good  agricultural  ground 
A  diflficulty  seems  to  exist  there,  but  the  new  lands  are  being  explored  before  a  final  dispositiof 
is  made  of  them. 

Mr.  Mc^Aluster. — I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  remarks  made  by  thi 
gentleman  who  spoke  from  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  lumber  land% 
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It  may  seem  harsh  that  the  intending  settler  should  be  refused  the  privilege  of  settling  on  lands 
wbicfa  are  himber  land-.  But  there  are  several  ways  of  looking  at  it.  In  the  first  place,  as  one 
Qi  the  previous  speakers  has  said,  our  lumber  lands  are  our  most  valuable  assets,  and  in  a  great 
many  districts  with  which  I  am  familiar  I  would  sooner  have  one  acre  of  land  well  wooded  than 
tea  acres  under  cultivation.  The  great  trouble  is  that  our  settlers  aim  at  cultivating  top  much 
land  in  the  first  place,  with  the  result  that  it  is  not  kept  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  One  acre 
properly  crltivated  would  yield  more  perhaps  than  the  half  of  their  farms.  Their  desire  is  to 
lave  too  itiuch  land  under  cultivation,  with  the  result  that  it  3rields  very  little.  I  have  known  cases 
in  which  a  farmer  will  put  three  or  four  acres  of  land  under  crop  to  hay  or  oats,  and  he  will  not 
cut  from  that  area  as  much  as  he  should  cut  from  two  acres.  The  fault  is  perhaps  with  the 
satare  of  the  soil.  Perhaps  the  soil  is  not  fertile;  perhaps  it  is  rocky  or  dry.  If  that  is  so,  it 
^  be  better  to  have  that  land  wooded  than  to  have  it  cultivated.  In  the  second  place,  what 
b  has  under  cultivation  is  in  a  poor  state,  and  the  expense  incurred  in  cropping  it  is  perhaps 
Kcb  that  the  yield  is  not  sufficient  to  repay  the  outlay.  I  know  large  districts  where  people 
are  settling  on  land  which  should  never  have  been  settled.  Sometimes  you  will  see  forty  or  fifty 
3ce  farms,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  of  these  side  by  side  will  be  allowed  to  grow  up  under  second 
pDKth  They  go  on;  then,  in  the  first  place,  they  are  not  able  to  make  a  living  out  of  them, 
«d  consequently  they  have  to  abandon  them.  As  the  prosperity  of  the  individual,  so  is  the 
P^ty  of  the  country,  and  it  is  better  to  have  fewer  people  and  have  them  in  a  prosperous 
szitthan  to  have  ten  times  that  number  and  have  them  in  poor  drcumstcmces. 

Our  lumber  lands  are,  I  think,  receiving  more  protection  from  the  Government  than  they 
liave  in  the  past.  People  will  go  in  and  settle  upon  those  lands.  They  do  not  look  at  the  nature 
«ftic  soil  to  begin  with.  They  do  not  consider  whether  it  is  fit  for  ctiltivation;  they  do  not  ex- 
the  soil  to  ascertain  its  condition,  but  having  got  loo  acres  of  land,  they  settle  upon  it. 
^  begin  to  work,  and  they  are  in  a  state  of  misery  during  the  time  that  they  are  there.  If 
land  were  allowed  to  remain  in  wood,  and  that  ymod  were  to  be  cut  from  time  to  time  in  a 
proper  manner  so  as  to  ensure  the  reproduction  of  the  forest,  it  would  be  better  for  the  country 
*od  better  for  the  individual. 

^"ith  respect  to  land  that  is  fit  for  cultivation,  it  would  be  better  for  the  fanner  to  have  half 
^  quantity  that  they  have  in  some  instances  and  have  it  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  than  a 
quantity  in  a  poor  state  of  cultivation.  Going  along  the  Intercolonial  railway  and  other 
nilways,  you  will  find' some  farmers  in  poor  circumstances;  you  can  see  from  their  farm  buildings 
^  they  are  in  poor  circumstances.  Look  at  the  distance  they  have  to  go  in  the  winter  time  for 
simply  because  they  have  cut  the  wood  oflF  indiscriminately,  without  looking  at  what  was 
>Big  to  come  afterwards. 

There  is  another  question:  What  means  will  be  taken  to  prevent  fires?  Fires  are  more  de- 
*|n»ctive  to  our  lumber  land  than,  perhaps,  anything  else.  We  see,  day  after  day,  in  the  summer 
^Bae,  the  air  thick  with  the  smoke  coming  from  forest  fires.  These  fires  arise,  in  many  instances, 
kough  carelessness.  Farmers  clearing  their  land  set  fires  at  an  improper  time,  and  allow  these 
>ts  to  get  into  the  forests  and  spread.    Sometimes  people  going  through  the  woods  will  light  a 

carelessly  throw  it  down  and  the  fire  will  get  beyond  them.  The  smoke  stacks  of  our 
•ttraotivcs  are  not  properly  protected,  and  the  fires  rise  from  that  source.  Sportsmen  make  fires 
hthe  woods,  they  go  away  in  the  morning  leaving  these  fires,  and  forest  fires  spread  in  this  way. 
'^t  is  the  best  means  of  preventing  these  fires  ?  It  is  very  hard  to  say,  but  I  think  that  a  great 
■ny  measures  should  be  adopted  which  have  not  been  adopted  in  the  past.  I  think,  our  Govem- 
Bttts  are  lax  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  in  that  behalf.  We  should  have  forest  rangers  in 
^  woods  which,  in  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  we  have  not  in  New  Brunswick,  in  order  to  look  after 
^  iires  when  they  originate.   As  it  is,  fires  are  allowed  to  spread  without  anyone  to  look  after 

We  have  a  law  against  setting  fire  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  against  the  spreading 
tSrc  through  carelessness,  but  I  never  knew  of  one  instance  of  that  law  being  enforced.  Year 
^  year,  we  see  the  destruction  which  is  caused  by  these  fires,  a  great  many  of  which  arise  from 
^ItKness  and  yet  I  never  knew  of  one  instance  in  which  the  party  or  sportsman  who  allowed 
^  fires  to  spread  was  held  responsible.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  instance  in  which  the  Govern- 
has  instituted  an  enquiry,  as  to  how  these  fires  originated.  I  think  that  if  stringent  laws 
we  made  against  the  setting  of  forest  fires,  and  if  fire  rangers  were  appointed  in  certain  dis- 
Kts  to  look  after  not  only  the  quenching  of  the  fires  while  it  is  possible  to  do  that  before  they 
to  headway,  but  to  investigate  the  cause  and  to  ascertain  the  cause  and,  where  it  is  found  that 
^  have  arisen  through  carelessness,  to  punish  the  individuals  who  allowed  them  to  spread,  a 
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great  deal  would  be  done  to  lessen  the  destruction  caused  in  this  way.  I  think  that  would  aoooo- 
plish  a  good  deal,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  devise  means  to  stop  it  altogether.  Our  govenmets 
are  lax  in  their  duty  in  not  taking  greater  precautions  than  they  have  in  the  past  to  prM 
forest  fires. 

Thb  Chairman. — ^We  have  had  considerable  reference  to  forest  fires  and  to  the  fietting  oi 
fires  by  railways.  There  have  been  various  devices  to  try  to  prevent  the  sparks  issuing  from 
locomotives  setting  fires  in  the  forest.  Fortunately,  it  has  remained  for  a  member  of  this  Asso- 
ciation to  invent  a  device  which  has  been  used  during  the  past  season  on  the  Quebec  and  Lake 
St.  John  Railway,  and  which  has  been  most  successful.  That  invention  is  here,  and  I  would 
advise  any  gentleman  before  leaving  to  have  a  look  at  it,  but  you  will,  perhaps,  permit  tbe  in- 
ventor, Mr.  Hall,  to  address  you  on  that  subject.  Mr.  Hall  as  an  official  of  the  Quebec  Govern- 
ment has  given  great  attention  to  this  subject  and  has  succeeded,  I  believe,  in  inventing  one  of  the 
best  spark  arresters  that  has  ever  been  invented.  He  will  be  able  to  give  you  a  descriptioD  of  it, 
if  you  care  to  hear  him,  and  I  think  you  will. 

Mr.  Hall. — I  would  like,  before  touching  on  this  subject,  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  regard  to 
the  programme  this  afternoon.  The  first  question  is  :  "Exploration  in  advance  of  set  lemeot" 
and  the  next  question  is  "  Should  settlement  be  allowed  on  timber  lands  ?"  As  far  as  the  province 
of  Quebec  is  concerned  that  question  should  not  be  necessary  at  all  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
•ettler  need  not  go  on  timber  lands  at  all  in  that  province  because  we  had,  on  the  30th  of  June 
last,  6,500,000  acres  surveyed,  disposable  and  open  iot  sale.  Surely  that  is  enough  to  provide  for 
the  increase  of  population  for  a  considerable  time  to  come.  Therefore,  there  is  no  necessity,  in  tiie 
Province  of  Quebec  at  least,  to  go  on  timbered  lands.  These  lands  have  all  been  exammed,  afld 
those  which  are  fit  for  agriculture  may  be  taken  up  by  settlers.  Supposing  only  fifty  per  cent, 
is  fit  for  settlement,  I  think  that  in  so  far  as  Quebec  is  concerned  we  need  not  bother  about  it  at 
alL   A  clause  of  a  statute  passed  at  the  session  of  the  Legislature  last  year  reads  as  follow: 

"It  is  lawful  for  the  Lieutenant  Govemor-in-Cotmcil,  upon  the  recommendation  of  theACo* 
ister  of  Lands  and  Forests  to  set  aside  certain  tracts  of  forest  lands  of  the  Crown  domain,  at  coy 
time,  to  be  and  remain  a  forest  reserve." 

On  the  strength  of  that,  my  Minister,  Mr.  Turgeon,  acting  on  several  reports  of  mine  took 
the  following  action: 

He  set  apart  the  following  reserves: 

Square  Miks 


Gaspe  Park   3,500 

Rimouski  Forest  Reserve   1,250 

Addition  to  Lauren  tide — National  Park   660 

Chaudiere  Forest  Reserve   320 

Saguenay  and  Labrador  Reserve   109,000 


In  Quebec  to  day  we  have  1 16,000  square  miles  of  forest  reserves. 

Mr.  Duncan  Ross,  M.  P. — ^What  do  you  do  with  the  timber  in  these  forest  reserves? 

Mr.  Hall. — ^That  was  very  lucidly  explained  by  the  President  this  morning.  He  cxptoin*^ 
that  some  people  were  led  into  error  by  the  word  "reserve".  A  forest  reserve  means  that  tbe 
Government  wants  to  prohibit  settlement  from  encroaching  thereon.  It  allows  the  matured 
timber  to  be  taken  up  to  a  certain  diameter  liihit,  so  that  the  nucleus  of  the  forest  is  always  ieft. 
and  you  can  go  back  again  over  the  same  ground  and  get  a  better  crop.  That  has  been  my  ex- 
perience. I  was  brought  up  in  the  lumber  business  myself,  and  I  had  occasion  to  test  that  point 
The  word  ''reserve"  does  not  imply  that  nobody  is  to  be  allowed  to  cut  on  this  land. 

Mr.  Ross. — It  means  that  it  is  not  open  for  settlement. 

Mr.  Hall. — ^Yes,  withdrawn  from  sale. 

Mr.  Ross. — ^What  you  would  suggest  is,  that  the  timber  land  be  segregated  by  being  placed 
in  reserves  and  that  the  settler  should  be  free  to  go  anywhere  outside  of  those  reserves. 
Mr.  Hall. — ^We  have  6,500,000  acres  surveyed. 

Mr.  Ross. — ^What  I  am  trying  to  find  is  a  solution  for  the  difficulty  that  is  under  discussion. 
If  you  reserve  timber  areas  and  definitely  put  them  in  reserves  the  settler  will  know  what  he  ^ 
up  against  so  that  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  reserve  your  timber  lands. 

Mr.  Hall.— Yes. 

Mr.  Snowball. — On  what  terms  is  cutting  allowed  on  these  reserves? 
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Mx.  Haul.— The  usual  license  applies;  exactly  on  the  same  conditions  as  on  land  outside  of  a 
resflre. 

Mk.  Ross.— Are  the  timber  limits  included  in  your  reserves? 
Mr.  Hall.— Yes. 

Mr.  SouiHWORTH. — ^Are  the  reserves  all  under  license? 

Mr,  Hall. — ^No,  there  are  large  areas  that  have  never  been  offered  for  sale. 

Jr.  Pricb.— There  are  only  67,000  miles  under  license  in  Quebec,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Hall. — ^Yes.  We  have  over  100,000  square  miles  leaving  out  water,  waste,  burning  and 
everything  else  that  the  ax  has  never  been  in.  "  What  methods  should  be  followed  to  provide  for 
the  reproduction  of  the  forest  ?"  My  views  on  this  subject  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  Mr. 
Ptley's,  that  natural  reproduction  will  settle  that  question  in  Quebec,  if  we  can  only  protect  the 
forest  against  fires. 

Oq  the  question  of  forest  fires.  Senator  Edwards  did  not  mention  what  I  think  you  will 
«3  admit  to  be  a  fact,  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  forest  fires  occur  from  sparks  from  railway 
io<»notives.  At  least,  the  statistics  that  I  have  looked  up  confirm  me  in  the  opinion  that  about 
50  per  cent,  of  them  come  from  locomotive  sparks.    Without  intending  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
pi  up  a  private  enterprise  on  my  own  account,  I  went  down  last  spring  and  interviewed  Mr. 
]  G.  Scott,  General  Manager  of  the  Quebec  and  Lake  St.  John  Railway,  Mr.  Doucet,  the  Chief 
and  the  road  master.   I  had  a  very  long  interview  and  consultation  with  them  to  see 
^•ee&uld  not  get  up  something  that  would  stop  the  sparks  coming  out  of  the  smokestacks  of  the 
^^6.    We  all  laiow  that  in  front  of  the  smoke  box,  there  is  a  heavy  wire  netting, 
int  ihat  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  a  great  many  sparks  still  escape  to  such  an  extent  that  you 
^t.  liken  it  to  a  pyrotechnic  display  at  night.   I  asked  them,  if  they  could  not  get  up  some- 
%  that  would  prevent  this,  and  they  said  they  could  not  suggest  anytiitng,  but  that  they  would 
^  quite  willing  to  test  anything  that  was  brought  before  them.   So,  I  set  to  work  and  got  this 
=P,  and  they  tried  it  (Mr.  Hall  exhibited  the  device  and  explained  its  construction).   This  is  a 
heavy  wu^  netting.  No.  11  gauge,  this  basket  nms  all  the  way  around,  and  it  is  bolted  on 
*cirely.  Then,  this  hood  is  supported  from  the  smokestack  by  a  heavy  metal  strap,  and  bolted 
«  here.  We  got  it  put  on  an  engine  and  Mr.  Doucet,  the  roadmaster  and  I  went  on  a  trip  ten 
^  away  and  ten  miles  back.   The  roadmaster  hung  out  of  the  engine  watching  the  operation  of 
^  de\-icc  and  Mr.  Doucet  and  I  were  in  the  caboose  at  the  back.  The  result  of  it  was  that  the 
"*dinaster  recommended  the  thing  to  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Scott  forthwith  ordered  them  to  be  put  on 
of  the  engnes  on  the  road,  and  men  were  set  to  work  to  construct  them.   At  the  same  time 
^-  Scott  said  to  me:   "Look  here,  Hall,  ^u  had  better  get  out  a  patent  on  this  thing."    I  got 
Mi  patent  although  I  do  not  know  whether  there  will  be  anything  in  it  or  not.   They  used  this 
*»ice  on  the  Quebec  and  Lake  St.  John  Railway  all  last  summer  and  the  limit  holders  along  the 
^  among  them  Price  Bros.  &  Coy.  the  largest  limit  holders  in  Quebec,  Harold  Kennedy,  the 
Beigo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Lumber  Co.,  St.  Maurice  Lumber  Co.,  and  several  others  all  watched  it, 
^  foand  it  satisfactory .   These  are  the  people  who  have  pnt  their  good  hard  money  into  limits, 
^  they  were  very  glad  to  see  that  something  had  been  found  which  worked  efficiently. 
Sbnator  Baird. — ^What  portion  of  the  line  runs  through  the  park? 
Mr.  Hai^l. — I  suppose  two-thirds  of  it. 
Senator  Baird. — Is  that  country  cleared? 

Mt,  Hall. — It  is  fairly  well  cleared  except  where  the  line  runs  along  the  motmtain  side,  at 
place  they  cannot  clear  it.  These  gentlemen  all  watched  this,  and  I  think  they  used  their 
i^^ce  to  see  that  the  arrester  was  not  taken  off.  I  know  that  in  one  case  at  least  they  spoke 
» liie  manager  of  the  road.  The  action  of  the  arrester  is  such  that  the  sparks  cannot  escape. 
^  draft  through  a  modem  engine  is  so  great  that  no  matter  if  the  wind  were  blowing  ninety 
Biles  an  hour  no  sparks  would  come  out.  They  hit  up  against  the  hood  and  are  precipitated  back 
this  basket. 

Mr.  Lovitt. — Will  not  that  fill  up  with  sparks  which  fall  into  it? 

Mr.  Halu. — ^No,  the  draft  is  too  great. 

Mr.  Ross. — ^What  do  the  locomotive  engineers  say  about  it? 

Mr.  Hall. — Some  of  them  complained  and  said  that  the  engine  was  not  steaming,  and  that 
^  smoke  and  dust  were  coming  back  in  their  faces.  I  think  the  smoke  would  come  back  anyway 
^  if  the  hood  were  not  there.  However,  I  arranged  it  so  that  the  basket  would  be  elevated 
■^i*  if  joined  the  hood,  so  that  that  could  not  occur.  Of  course,  these  locomotive  engineers  are 
^d  to  please  but  there  a^e  two  essentials  about  a  spark  arrester  that  you  have  to  provide  for. 
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One  is  a  free  draft.  If  you  put  anything  in  the  smoke  stack  that  is  going  to  interfere  v&  the 
draught  the  railway  company  will  turn  you  down  at  onoe.  Then,  if  you  arrest  the  wskt  it 
interferes  with  the  vision  of  the  cngineeer.  This  allows  the  smoke  to  escape  in  a  natural  ibcc 
while  arresting  the  sparks.  If  this  device  is  foimd  to  be  efficient,  and  I  hope  it  wi]lbe,itiia;V. 
the  means  of  preventing  forest  fires  to  a  great  extent  along  railways  and  of  saving  tamf  tbK 
Bands  of  dollars. 

Thb  Chairman. — ^Have  you  any  testimonials? 

Mr.  Hall. — I  have  original  letters  from  all  of  these  various  firms.   I  have  letei 
Bennett  &  Co.,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Gameau,  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Coundl  of  QodM^lfeChi- 
coutimi  Pulp  Co.,  the  Belgo-Canadian  Paper  and  Pulp  Co.,  and  from  Mr.  Hiram  CBMsdOvdes 
Island  who  has  large  limits  there. 

Thb  Chairman. — ^Has  he  used  it? 

Mr.  Hall. — No,  but  his  limits  lie  alongside  the  track.  I  have  also  a  letter  from  Mi;  Wfiam 
Power,  M.  P.,  and  another  from  the  Oyamen  Co.,  of  Roberval^of  which  CoL  B.  A.SoottllftfMgcr. 

Thb  Chairman. — Have  you  any  letters  from  any* one  who  has  operated  it?  VftwM^^ 
to  know  what  they  say  about  it. 

Mr.  Hall. — I  can  read  you  a  letter  from  the  general  manager  of  the  road  llto  >i  ^ 
Scott's  letter: 

"Dbar  Sir. — I  have  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  device  known  as  the  Hall  SptAhs^ 
was  in  use  on  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  engines  on  this  railway  during  the  season  of  i906^Md 
attribute  to  it  to  a  great  extent  the  immunity  from  forest  fires  which  we  enjoyed  dndif 
very  dry  season." 

I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  last  few  words  of  this  letter.  .  » 

"It  may  need  a  little  modification  to  make  it  more  durable." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  force  of  the  draught  from  a  modem  engine  is  so  p0t^  ^ 
will  wear  out  the  netting  thick  as  it  is,  on  a  run  of  a  thousand  miles  so  that  the  lahdM^ 
is  limited.  y 

Mr.  Albxandsr. — ^I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hall  if  the  engines  that  this  device  tpN^ 
have  any  netting? 

Mr.  Hall. — ^They  have  a  netting  of  heavy  stuff  in  front  of  the  smoke  box. 

Mr.  Albxandbr. — ^And  that  netting  is  still  in? 

Mr.  Hall. — ^Yes,  but  in  spite  of  that  there  is  a  tremendous  passage  of  sparks  ti/Mi^  ^ 
smokestack  itself. 

Mr.  Albxandbr. — A  great  many  of  the  fires  that  are  set  by  railways  are  due  to  telKttlat 
the  netting  is  worn  out  or  torn  out.   The  engineer  will  go  out  with  a  heavy  train,  and  if  Ik 
is  firing  very  badly  he  will  take  some  device,  and  tear  out  the  netting  to  improve  the  dvim|i 

Mr.  Hall. — ^If  you  feel  this  netting  you  will  find  that  he  could  not  get  through  itfrfA*!*'^ 
ax.   That  did  obtain  in  the  old  days.   They  used  to  tear  out  the  bonnet  with  a  shoM 
does  not  obtain  to-day.    My  inspectors  inspect  the  engines  on  all  the  railways,  and  Mlli^  ^ 
screen  is  sufficient  and  in  order. 

Mr.  Ross. — What  is  the  advantage  of  having  the  netting  on  top  ?   Does  somethiiigf^^^^ 

it? 

Mr.  Hall. — Smoke  goes  through  it. 

Mr.  Ross. — Why  not  have  it  of  sheet  iron  ? 

Mr.  Hall. — Then  you  would  blind  the  engineer,  because  the  smoke  would  go  ht/tk 

Mr.  Southworth. — Is  it  not  true  that  the  engineer  can  move  the  screen  in 
smoke  box  out  of  position?   Is  that  fixed? 

Mr.  Halu — It  is  stationary,  but  there  is  a  little  man-hole  in  the  middle  of  it  Uiiui|^wtuc- 
the  engineer  can  get  in  and  examine  the  boiler. 

Mr.  Southworth. — ^Well,  he  can  open  the  man-hole  going  up  the  grade? 

Mr.  Hall. — It  takes  some  time  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Southworth. — My  information  is  that  the  screen  is  too  close  to  allow  the  engjatto  r.^ 
if  it  is  in  its  proper  position,  and  that  he  displaces  it  going  up  a  grade  in  order  to  get  a  better 
draught. 

Mr.  Hall. — I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  having  occurred.  It  is  quite  a  long  operation  t» 
take  it  off. 

Mr.  Southworth,— I  understand  that  he  shifts  it. 
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Ms.  Prics. — I  can  shed  some  tight  on  that.  I  have  been  in  the  Exchequer  Court,  as  I  said, 
for  three  years  and  it  was  proved  that  they  did  that  constantly.  I  proved  that  the  engineer 
ooQStantiy  moved  it.  Mr.  Joly  de  Lotbiniere  was  present  during  the  trial  of  one  case,  and  he 
hard  a  good  deal  of  the  evidence. 

}iR.  Hall. — am  very  glad  that  you  brought  up  that  point,  and  that  Mr.  Price  has  corro- 
borated what  you  say  because  it  shows  the  great  necessity  of  having  an  efficient  spark  arrester 
for  smokestacks. 

Ms.  Pxics. — ^It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  the  Inspector  to  record  the  inspection  of  an  en- 
|be  in  his  book  as  having  been  made  when  it  is  a  weU  known  fact  that  the  man  never  inspected 
the  engine  at  alL 

.Mr.  Hall. — admit  that  a  certain  number  of  mistakes  will  occur. 

Thb  Chairman. — Suppose  the  lower  screen  were  taken  out  altogether,  wotdd  your  device  be 
ft  protection  against  fire? 

Mr.  Hall. — It  would  be  a  great  protection.  This  basket  is  simply  intended  to  retain  the 
aiders  until  they  are  black  and.  absolutely  harmless,  and  then  they  drop  down  on  one  side  or  the 
othff  of  the  immediate  road  bed. 

Mr.  Snowball. — ^Looking  at  the  programme,  I  find  that  the  first  subject  of  discussion  is 
'Expbration  in  advance  of  settlement"  and  that  the  second  is  "Should  settlement  be  allowed  00 
tiobered  lands?  If  so,  on  what  conditions?"  I  would  think  that  the  second  question  might  be 
jtted  very  well  with  the  first  one,  My  idea  is  that  the  province  of  which  I  am  speaking  more 
jirticularly,  as  I  know  our  own  province  better  than  any  other,  should  be  thoroughly  stnrveyed 
from  one  end  to  the  other  with  reference  to  its  timber  areas.  These  shotdd  be  defined  and  we 
Aould  know  where  the  best  grade  of  timber  is.  We  should  also  have  the  streams  laid  down  more 
earefnlly  than  we  have  on  any  plan  that  we  have  now  in  New  Brunswick.   The  plans  that  are 

OQt  by  the  Government  are  very  incorrect.  In  many  instances  streams  are  shown  a  mile  or 
■ore  away  from  where  they  actually  are.   I  think  that  this  is  a  very  necessary  thing.    If  these 

were  prepared  as  the  result  of  a  careful  survey  of  the  timber  areas  and  a  copy  of  them  given 
to^tbe  different  operators  in  that  Province  it  would  be  of  great  assistance.  Then,  the  Government 
ttold  lay  off  the  land  which  is  suitable  for  farming,  and  that  which  is  suitable  for  timber,  and 
^  would  be  a  distinction  between  the  land  coming  within  each  class.  The  land  upon  which 
^7  timber  grows  successfully  would  be  held  as  timber  limits  and  the  other  would  be  open  for 
Settlement  That  would  settle  these  two  questions.  The  operator  of  the  timber  limits  knowing 
that  this  land  was  where  settlement  miffiit  occur  shotdd  be  given  notice  before  the  settler  goes  in 
tiKre,  and  he  could  remove  the  timber  from  it,  and  aUow  the  settler  to  get  the  land  without  the 
teuble  of  spitting  on  his  hands 

What  occurs  is  this:  A  man  in  yotu-  employ  sees  100  acres  of  land;  he  sees  that  it  is  well 
timbered;  he  at  once  appUes  for  it  for  farming  purposes;  he  gets  his  patent,  puts  his  Uttle  hut  on 
t^  ^aad,  goes  in  and  takes  off  all  the  timber  that  is  there,  and  sells  it  to  you  or  some  other  person, 
escapmg  the  stumpage  dues;  and  as  soon  as  he  gets  the  lumber  taken  off  entirely,  which  he  is 
able  to  do  as  a  settler,  he  leaves  the  land  and  goes  back  to  work  in  your  mill  or  lumber  camp, 
that  should  be  stopped.  My  impresmon  is  that  the  timber  is  too  valuable  to  be  cut  out  in  that 
^y,  and  there  should  be  a  rescnction  to  prevent  people  from  taking  up  land  for  the  sake  of  the 
timber,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  farming,  and  then  abandoning  it.  That  has  occurred  in  several 
pftrts  ol  our  province,  and  notably  in  two  or  three  districts  in  Northtunberland,  where  I  reside 
ttd  where  we  have  our  lumbering  districts,  and  it  is  not  only  interfering  with  the  interests  of 
the  lumbermen,  but  it  is  also  interfering  with  the  water  supply  at  the  heads  of  otu:  streams  on 
vhtdi  three  mills  were  at  one  time  operated,  in  addition  to  which  it  makes  it  very  difficult  to 
<lrive  these  streams  in  the  spring. 

The  next  question  is»  "What  means  should  be  taken  to  prevent  forest  fires ?"  Some  person 
has  stated  here  to-day  that  this  Forestry  Association  had  done  a  lot  of  talking  without  very 
°^|havtag  been  accomplished.  I  cannot  qtute  agree  with  that  version  of  it.  Personally,  I 
have  only  been  attending  the  meetings  of  this  Convention  for  a  very  few  years,  but  I  do  know 
that^action  has  been  taken  by  Governments,  and  that  Governments  have  had  their  attention 
^mx  to  this  subject  through  the  meetings  of  the  Forestry  Association.  As  a  result 
of  the  Forestry  Convention  held  here  last  winter,  the  Government  of  New  Brunswick  called  a 
Forestry  Convention  in  Fredericton  in  January  of  this  year,  and  at  that  meeting  recom- 
mndatkms  were  brought  in  in  reference  to  forest  protection  and  other  suggestions  were  made 
to  the  Government  which,  they  have  assured  the  Association,  will  be  put  into  the  law  as  soon 
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as  they  can  frame  a  bill  dealing  with  the  diherent  suojects  brought  up.  Some  of  these  rcoo- 
mendations  have  been  adopted  already,  while  there  are  others  which  will  require  more  aUntxn 
than  can  be  given  to  them  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  present  session.  So,  I  think  that\^ 
meetings  have  done  good.  They  are  going  to  improve  the  forest  fire  law  of  New  Bruosfid. 
We  have  had  such  a  law,  but  it  has  not  been  as  adequate  or  as  operative  as  we  would  Eke. 

We  have  not  the  same  law  as  you  have  in  Ontario  or  Quebec,  or  even  as  good  a  one  as  they 
have  in  Nova  Scotia.  No  fire  rangers  are  appointed  by  the  Government,  nor  is  there  any  pro- 
vision made  that  should  fire  rangers  be  appointed  by  the  limit  holders,  the  Government  will 
contribute  towards  the  cost  of  these  rangers,  although  they  benefit  equally  with  the  party  who 
holds  the  land,  as  it  is  in  the  public  interest  that  the  land  should  be  preserved.  We  hold  aboat 
621  miles  and  we  have  rangers  of  our  own.  On  200  miles,  whpre  we  hold  almost  an  entire  block 
of  land,  we  have  four  rangers  going  on  in  May  and  remaining  until  October.  These  men  arc 
continuously  employed  beating  across  the  country  between  the  rivers  and  following  the  fishcnnea 
'or  sportsmen  who  go  out  into  the  woods.  The  sportsmen  can  be  watched,  but  the  trappers  who 
are  passing  backwards  and  forwards  are  the  curse  of  the  lumbermen,  and  whereas  before  we 
adopted  that  cotu^  we  had  enormous  fires,  since  we  have  done  that  we  have  not  had  a  fire  to 
that  district.  These  men  catch  the  fires  in  their"  incipient  state  and  put  them  out.  That  is  the 
time  to  catch  the  fire.  When  you  see  the  smoke  in  the  air  it  is  too  late  to  chase  after  it,  because 
it  will  chase  you.  You  have  to  be  careful  not  to  get  too  near  it.  We  tried  to  prevail  on  the  govern- 
ment to  divide  the  country  into  districts  of  15  square  miles  each;  let  the  operators  who  arc  the 
most  interested  appoint  the  men;  these  men  to  devote  all  their  time  to  ranging  on  these  districu 
and  to  be  tmder  the  supervision  of  a  chief  ranger,  who  wotdd  be  in  control  of  the  territory,  ^e 
have  a  good  deal  of  trouble — probably  the  same  occurs  in  Quebec  and  Ontario — ^with  spartaoen 
and  trappers.  Of  late  years  sportsmen  have  been  a  great  deal  more  careful  than  formcriy,  as 
they  have  had  to  employ  guides  and  the  guides  have  been  sworn  in  as  guardians  and  required 
to  take  a  good  deal  of  care  in  setting  fires.  It  is  my  impression  that  no  man  should  be  allowed 
to  go  on  the  Government  domain  who  has  not  received  a  permit  to  do  so,  in  order  that  be  zoay 
be  traced,  and  that  the  Government  may  know  when  he  goes  and  what  he  goes  for.  If  sodi  & 
permit  were  required  from  the  game  warden  of  the  district  or  from  the  chief  timber  cnasei.  he 
would  know  what  persons  were  going  into  the  limits  and  what  they  were  doing,  and  if  the  ran^ 
found  a  man  and  demanded  his  document  and  he  was  unable  to  state  what  his  business  was,  be 
could  have  him  arrested. 

Mr.  Lovitt. — ^It  is  most  important  that  the  ranger  should  have  the  power  to  arrest  sud » 
person. 

Mr.  Snowbai,!,. — If  you  only  allow  the  ranger  to  report  to  a  magistrate,  the  man  will  be 
gone  before  you  can  take  any  action;  but  if  you  allow  the  ranger  to  have  the  man  arrested,  yoQ 
are  going  to  stop  people,  for  illegitimate  reasons,  from  going  on  the  limits.  This  past  season  we 
had  a  ihost  serious  fire  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Miramidii  It  was  conclusively  proved  that 
the  fire  had  covered  fifty  square  miles  of  valuable  timber  limits,  that  a  couple  of  trappers,  who 
had  been  poaching  for  salmon,had  got  into  a  camp  illegitimately,  that  they  were  living  in  a  camp, 
that  they  had  set  fire  to  it,  and  that  the  fire  had  not  only  burned  the  woods,  but  that  it  had 
burned  the  supplies  that  the  lumber  firm  had  put  in  at  great  eicpense  for  prosecuting  this  winter's 
work.  If  the  Government  had  had  their  men  in  that  part  of  the  ootmtry,  that  would  have  been 
avoided.  A  large  amotmt  of  money  would  have  been  saved  to  that  firm,  and  a  still  greater  amouni 
would  have  been  saved  to  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick. 

Mr.  Ross. — Were  these  men  illegally  there?  If  they  had  not  been  poaching,  were  the? 
illegitimately  there? 

Mr.  Snowball. — There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  man  going  into  the  forest. 

Mr.  Ross. — How  could  you  arrest  a  man  for  going  into  the  forest  ? 

Mr.  Snowball. — There  should  be  such  a  law  made. 

Mr.  Ross. — ^How  could  you  make  a  law  to  give  any  man  authority  to  arrest  a  man  wb( 
happened  to  be  in  the  woods  ? 

Mr.  Snowball. — ^You  could  do  it  in  reference  to  your  own  property.  You  could  forbid  persort 
to  trespass.  Why  could  not  the  Legislature  pass  a  law  prohibiting  people  from  trespassini 
on  their  property  ?  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  do  not  see  why  the  government,  whidi  is  all-powerful 
cannot  make  a  law  for  the  protection  of  their  property  just  the  same  as  I  could  protoet  mj 
yard.  I  could  prohibit  any  person  from  going  on  my  property  if  he  had  no  legitimate  right  « 
be  there. 
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Kr.  Ros8.— I  cannot  see  how  any  Government  could  pass  a  law  to  empower  any  man  to 
arrest  a  citizen  of  this  country  without  a  warrant 

Mb.  Snowball. — ^The  illegality  would  be  in  being  there  without  a  permit  in  his  pocket 
iDowing  him  to  go  to  the  woods.  The  permit  gives  the  warden  an  opportunity  of  knowing  who 
bin  the  woods,  and  if  a  fire  occurs  he  can  hunt  that  man  up  and  find  out  what  he  knows  about 
it  I  may  be  theorizing  about  it,  but,  being  a  large  limit  holder,  I  have  thought  the  matter  over, 
and  that  is  my  idea  of  it.  I  have  an  interest  there  and  the  Government  has  an  interest  there. 
We  both  want  to  protect  the  timber,  they  for  the  revenue  and  I  for  the  money  that  I  want  to 
make  out  of  it. 

Mi.  Joly. — Once  the  limit  holder  giets  his  license,  has  he  not  the  same  right  to  protect  his 
property  that  a  private  individual  would  have? 

Mr.  Snowball. — No,  because  the  Government  reserve  the  right  to  the  fishing  privileges 
^  the  streams,  and  it  holds  it  for  sate.  They  reserve  the  right  to  hunt  game. 

Mr.  Ross. — ^What  about  the  prospectors  for  minerals  ? 

Mr.  Snowball. — ^The  prospector,  I  think,  has  to  apply  to  the  Crown  Lands  office  for  a  permit 
to  prospect  I  do  not  think  any  man  has  the  right  to  prospect  for  minerals  without  procuring 
a  license.  My  own  impression  is  that  the  quickest  way  to  stop  the  destruction  of  our  forests  by 
lire  is  by  having  an  efficient  ntunber  of  fiire  rangers  to  look  after  them.espedalljr  where  there  aregood 
tailsL  Down  with  us  there  are  a  great  many  good  trails  from  one  part  to  another,  along  the  fishing 
stans,  and  espedfttty  in  those  {daces  whmtiiey  bimt  themousg  andcarifaoO|  and  it  is  posstUe 
&)pas5  such  a  law  as  to  provide  that  every  man  who  enters  the  public  domain  should  receive  a 
permit  from  the  game  warden  of  the  district  before  he  does  so. 

In  regard  to  the  diameter  for  cutting,  it  is  a  vexed  question  in  our  province.  I  notice  that 
iome  persons  from  Ontario  and  Quebec  have  referre4  to  tiie  measurement  at  the  butt  of  the  log, 
Do  I  tmderstand  you  to  say  that  cutting  is  restricted  to  1 1  inches  ? 

Mr.  Pxicb. — ^Three  feet  from  the  ground. 

Mr.  Snowball. — ^With  us  in  New  Brunswick  the  law  is  that  you  must  not  cut  any  log  under 
II  mcfaes,  14  feet  from  the  bottom.  That  is  a  very  strict  law.  I  am  not  going  to  say  for  publica- 
tion whether  it  is  carried  out  or  not.  I  am  afraid  that  a  good  many  of  our  mills  in  New  Brunswick 
vould  not  receive  the  number  of  logs  they  require  to  keep  them  operating  if  it  were.  A  16x10 
of  course,  is  the  same  thing  at  the  top,  and  we  sometimes  get  it  down  as  low  as  16x9.  My  idea 
is  that  if  the  government  would  make  it  as  low  as  16x9  and  compel  all  the  tops  of  the  logs  to  be 
brought  out,  it  would  be  putting  it  within  the  range  of  what  might  be  feasibly  done,  and  at  the 

time  perpetuating  the  forest  for  the  mills  that  are  there  at  present.  In  New  Brunswig 
isst  year  we  cut  450  miUion  feet,  and  as  far  as  I  can  get  at  the  export  returns,  that  province  had 
in  export  of  430  millions.  If  the  present  forests  were  cut  at  the  rate  of  16x9  and  protection 
H^mst  fires  were  provided,  we  would  have  no  cause  to  worry  as  far  as  reforestation  is  concerned. 
As  stated  by  some  speaker  earlier  in  the  day,  the  growth  of  timber  varies  according  to  the  soil 
iod  the  district  We  liave  some  territory  that  we  can  go  over  and  get  merchantable  logs  from 
every  dgfat  years,  and  we  have  other  portions  that  we  have  to  leave  as  long  as  fifteen  years.  The 
Seneral  rote  is  about  ten  years,  and  I  am  basing  my  conclusion  on  the  calculation  that  we  could 
9)oyer  our  limits  every  ten  years. 

One  other  question  that  was  brought  up  in  the  discussion  of  whidi  I  was  interested  was 
the  remark  made  by  Senator  Edwards  that  the  limit-holders  should  be  given  sufficient 
bunber  lands  to  maintain  their  present  mills  in  operation.  That  is  a  question  that  I  fully 
^ee  with  Senator  Edwards  on.  I  think  that  is  the  only  feasible  way  to  continue  the  forests 
m  New  Brunswick.  I  shall  not  stop  to  say  what  term  or  period  the  license  should  be  for. 
^  is  a  matter  that  I  am  not  discussing  now.  There  are  some  instances  where  areas 
>re  held  in  our  province  by  people  who  are  not  millowners,  or  who  have  not  been  in  recent  years, 
u  b  the  district  that  Mr.  Alexander  comes  from.  That  I  am  not  referring  to.  I  believe  that 
^  70U  put  sufficient  land  into  the  hands  of  these  millowners,  they,  for  self-preservation  and  to 
protect  the  capital  that  they  have  already  invested  in  mills,  cami>s,  dams  and  other  improve- 
ouQts,  wUl  continue  to  protect  these  forests  as  vigilantly  as  any  Government  would  do,  and  they 
*iU  see  that  their  operators  do  not  cut  beneath  a  reasonable  limit  on  them. 

Mr.  Pricb. — Oould  not  you  reduce  the  size  of  your  mill  to  the  limit  ? 

Mr.  Snowbalu — ^I  might  say  right  here,  dealing  with  what  my  friend  has  said,that  I  believe 
^  in  a  short  time — ^perhaps  within  the  nedr  future — those  persons  who  have  been  operating 
^  aad  cutting  their  25  milUons  a  year  will  get  down  to  15  millions,  because  I  think  we  will 
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manufacture  much  more  closely  and  smaller  than  we  have  in  the  past,  and  if  we  manufoctsre 
more  closely  and  smaller,  we  will  get  a  better  price  for  our  15  million  feet  than  we  get  £0101125 
million  feet  now.  We  will  remodel  the  present  plants  and  give  more  employment  to  our  pa^ 
than  we  are  doing.   We  should  send  our  product  out  of  our  country  in  as  fully  niBnu&ctiiR& 
a  condition  as  we  possibly  can.  We  ought  to  get  out  of  our  product  all  the  profit  that  our  valu- 
able resources  will  give  us  by.  sending  out  the  product  of  our  enterprise  in  as  fully  manufactund 
a  state  as  we  possibly  can,  retaining  to  ourselves  the  full  money  value  of  that  which  nature  has 
given  us  in  our  timber  and  other  resotu-ces. 

Mr.  Price. — ^What  is  the  present  state  of  the  country  over  which  the  fires  of  1825  passed? 

Mr.  Snowbaix. — I  just  happened  to  have  a  memorandum  to  refer  to  that.  You  all  know, 
as  a  matter  of  history,  that  in  1825  the  northern  part  of  New  Brunswick,  and  especially  the 
district  surrounding  the  Miramichi,  was  burned  over.  You  can  see  the  rampikes  standing  out 
all  through  that  area.  That  is  81  years  ago.  Since  that  time,  lumber  operations  have  {pone  on 
where  that  fire  occurred,  and  in  the  last  25  years  good,  merchantable  logs  have  been  brought  oat 
I  may  state  that  I  was  talking  a  few  days  ago  to  a  gentleman  who  was  an  engineer  on  the  Inter- 
colonial railway  when  it  was  siu-veyed  through  our  cotmty  in  1871.  Referring  to  a  portion  of 
thie  country  north  of  Newcastle,  he  said  that  he  drove  over  it  in  a  wagon  drawn  by  horses,  and 
that  the  trees  were  small  enough  not  to  obstruct  the  road  or  interfere  with  their  progress.  Since 
that  time  hundreds  of  thousands  of  princess  pine  sleepers  have  been  taken  out  for  the  Government 
railway,  as  well  as  a  large  amotmt  of  pulpwood.  The  Miramichi  Pulp  Company  have  been  operat- 
ing very  largely  in  that  district  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  I  know  of  three  mills  that  have 
been  getting  their  supply  of  logs  in  the  same  district.  The  growth  is  not  large..  It  is  10  iocbs 
and  down,  but  it  is  quite  tall.  The  trees  run  longer  than  ordinarily,  and  a  great  deal  has  cone  op 
in  princess  pine  since  1871  which  has  grown  sufficiently  to  produce  sleepers  for  the  Intercotewal 
railway  and  railways  in  the  United  States  as  well,  and  also  to  produce  logs  suitable  for  some  of 
the  smaller  mills. 

,  Mr.  Little. — ^What  do  you  mean  by  princess  pine? 

A  Voice. — Banksian  pine. 

Mr.  Snowball. — ^Jack  pine,  and  the  Government  calls  for  it  in  preference  to  cedar,  Scot 
information  is  being  looked  up  now  as  to  how  far  that  area  is  grown  up,  and  the  chief  Govemmo^ 
ranger,  Mr.  C.  E.  Fish,  was  asked  at  the  last  Forestry  meeting  in  New  Brunswick  by  my  late 
father,  who  was  then  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  to  prepare  such  a  statement  in  regard  to  that 
territory.  He  expects  to  have  the  statement  next  year,  and  I  will  send  your  President  a  copy 
of  whatever  report  is  brought  in  in  reference  to  the  territory. 

Another  thing  I  have  marked  dovra  here  is  in  reference  to  the  size  of  logs  that  should  be  cut 
for  logs  and  for  the  piilp  mills.  The  pulp  mills  in  our  Province  can  cut  very  small  logs;  they  ai? 
doing  so  tmder  permits  from  the  Government,  given  on  statements  from  Government  ofikaak 
that  the  land  is  not  such  that  will  produce  larger  logs.  In  some  instances  I  think  that  privik^ 
might  lead  to  abuse.  My  idea  is  that  the  pulp  mills,  if  they  are  as  profitable  as  we  are  led  te 
infer,  can  handle  the  same  logs  that  we  do  profitably;  and  if  so,  the  timber  should  be  allowed  to 
grow,  and  the  pulp  mill  men  should  be  compelled  to  use  the  same  logs  as  the  lumbermen  vse, 
and  manufacture  them  into  pulp  or  buy  the  tops  from  the  lumbermen  and  use  them  for  pnlp- 
A  great  deal  of  our  forest  area  will  be  destroyed  unless  some  action  of  that  kind  is  taken.  That 
territory  should  be  laid  out,  and  it  should  be  definitely  decided  by  technical  men  as  to  whether 
the  trees  on  that  land  will  grow  any  larger  or  not.  I  see  Dr.  Femow  is  here,  and  I  wwiW  like  to 
a?k  him  that  question.  That  question  was  asked  me  by  a  lumberman  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Association  because  I  happened  to  know  the  territory  that  he  referred  to.  We  have  places 
that  have  been  run  over,  in  some  cases  by  fire;  in  other  cases  they  Y^ere  cut  down  where  pine  ^ 
existed.  The  pine  has  disappeared,  and  the  area  has  grown  up  with  small  scrub  spruce,  I  ^ 
going  to  say  as  thick  as  the  hair  on  your  head,  but  that  would  not  be  true,  but  the  growth  is  so 
dose  that  you  could  not  go  through  it.  The  trees  are  about  five  inches  thick  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  there  the  growth  seems  to  stop.  The  moss  grows  around  there,  and  the  growti 
seems  to  have  stopped.  I  know  that  forest  has  existed  for  ten  years,  and  I  see  no  change  m  ^ 
except  that  in  places  a  lot  of  the  trees  are  blown  down.  Would  clearing  this  space  out  induce 
larger  growth,  or  is  it  because  of  the  quality  of  the  land  that  they  will  not  grow  larger? 

Dr.  Fbrnow. — ^That  question  brings  up  another  that  has  pursued  me  dtmng  the  last  boo^ 
that  I  have  been  here,  nan:ely,  the  danger  of  generalizing.  I  do  not  wish  to  give  an  answer  with- 
out examining  the  locality.  It  is  really  the  same  with  all  the  questions  I  have  heard  discussed 
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inth  one  exceptioa,  namely,  the  attitude  of-  the  Govcrpmcnt  towards  ltd  own  property,  thtii 
caaaot  be  generalized  too  far.  But,  when  it  comes  to  the  natural  conditions  I  am  afraid  that  if 
is  Jiot  safe  to  generalize.  I  have  oome  back  from  the  Temiskaming  country  where  I  have  seen  $f 
lai^  amoimt  of  scrub  growth,  and  I  beheve  that  it  will  grow  to  a  larger  size.  You  say  thcr€ 
US  pine  there  before? 

Mr.  Snowball. — ^Yes,  pine.   It  is  a  section  that  was  cut  out  in  1 840. 

Dr.  Fsrnow. — ^That  would  prove  that  there  is  depth  of  soil  enough  for  any  large  growing 
spedes.  Spruce  occupies  the  upper  portions  of  the  soil,  being  a  shallow  rooted  species.  There 
is  something  wrong  with  your  uppei  soil.  It  is  probably  the  add  in  the  soil  which  prevents 
the  sprace  from  thriving,  but  any  deep  rooting  species  would  be  established  satisfactorily  there. 
Bttt  I  would  not  generalize  on  this  or  on  any  other  subject,  except  the  attitude  of  the  Govemmec  t 

Mr.  Snowball. — ^That  bears  out  exactly  what  I  have  said  to  our  Government.  I  r.  v  u 
is  useless  to  ask  lumbermen,  or  men  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  woods,  to  cell  where  timber 
■ill  grow  successfully  or  not,  or  whether  it  has  attained  its  full  growth.  What  we  want  is  «i  man 
^  Dr.  Pemow,  whom  the  Government  can  send  out  to  see  whether  a  particular  area  of  land 
isprodadng  good-^zed  timber  or  not,  and  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  Mn^^np. — I  was  in  Newfoundland  a  couple  of  years  ago  and  I  came  across  a  very  strange 
thing  in  regard  to  spruce  there.  The  old  inhabitants  say  that  spruce  dies  every  thirty  years, 
Wt  it  grows  up  very  rapidly.  In  about  fifteen  years  after  growth  again  begins,  you  are  enabled 
toQit  it.  In  the  Temiskaming  district  I  have  seen  black  spruce  cut  down  that  was  not  more 
^  three  inches  through,  and  that  was  ninety  years  old  by  actual  count. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

SECOND  DAY. 

The  Convention  assembled  at  10  a.  m.,  the  President,  Mr.  E.  Stewart,  in  the  chair. 

THE  WOOD  LOT. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Macoun. — It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  me  to  have  this  opportunity  of  addressing 
the  Association  again,  espedaliy  because  of  the  fact  that  the  magnitude  of  other  work  on  the 
Experimental  Farm,  covering  as  it  does  so  many  fields  in  the  great  realm  of  agriculture,  sometimes 
seems  to  overshadow  the  work  we  have  been  trying  to  do  in  relation  to  Forestry.  Apparently, 
little  is  known  by  the  general  public  of  the  forestry  work  we  have  been  doing  on  the  Experimental 
^ann;  but  I  think  we  can  show  that  we  have  been  doing  there  work  of  great  value  to  the  coui^try, 
vork  that  will  be  of  greater  value  to  the  country  as  the  years  go  on.  In  the  year  1887,  long  before 
the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  was  thought  of.  Doctor  Saunders,  Director  of  the  Experimental 
Fans,  k)oked  ahead  and  realized  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  study  of  forestry  would  be  of 
more  vital  importance  than  at  that  time.  He  began  a  number  of  experiments  at  the  Farm  at 
Ottawa  which  are  of  growing  value  to  the  country  at  large  as  showing  the  rate  of  growth  of 
trees  planted  in  different  plots.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other  place  in  Canada  where  accurate 
measurements  have  been  taken  of  the  growth  of  forest  trees  for  the  period  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  many  places  in  the  United  States  where  work  of  that  kind  has 
been  carried  on.  The  published  records  of  the  Experimental  Farm  contain  tables,  at  intervals  of 
two  or  three  years,  showing  the  relative  growth,  height  and  diameter  of  various  kinds  of  timber 
trees.  Our  plan  is  to  make  measurements  showing  the  growth  of  trees  in  different  kinds  of  forest 
P^ts  so  that  we  may  have  a  mass  of  facts  from  which  we  can  draw  some  conclusion.  What  I  have 
to  say  this  morning  I  have  put  in  the  form  of  a  paper,  thinking  that  in  that  way  I  could  go 
°x»'e  accurately  into  details.  This  paper  will  cover  the  questions  on  the  program  as  read  by  the 
Chairman,  but  in  a  slightly  different  order: — 

SOME  QUESTIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT,  MAINTENANCE  AND 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  FARM  FORESTRY. 

The  different  phases  of  farm  forestry  were  so  well  covered  in  the  admirable  papers  on  this 
object  which  were  read  at  the  great  Forestry  Convention  held  at  Ottawa  last  year,  that  there 
is  really  tittle  which  can  be  stated  in  a  general  way  which  these  papers  did  not  cover;  hence  in  dis- 
^issmg  some  of  the  questions  on  the  programme  for  to-day,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  confine  my 
remarks  mainly  to  what  has  been  done  at  the  Central  Experimental  Farm  during  the  past  nine- 
teen years  under  my  own  observations,  and  from  these  observations  endeavour  to  answer  the 
qaestions  before  us 
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There  is  no  time  in  the  history  of  Canada  when  the  farmer's  wood  supply  has  meant  so  mudi 
to  him  as  at  the  present  time.  The  increasing  price  of  lumber,  the  growing  scarcity  of  iroodftr 
fuel  in  the  older  settled  parts  of  Ontario,  and  the  natural  scarcity  in  some  parts  of  the  pnat 
provinces,  the  uncertainty  of  the  supply  of  coal  which  reached  an  acute  stage  this  winter,  and 
its  high  price,  combine  to  impress  upon  the  farmer  as  never  before,  the  great  importance  of  maJih 
taining  and  producing  a  supply  of  wood  which  will  be  ample  for  his  various  needs,  and  wtidi 
will  make  him  as  independent  of  the  outside  world  in  this  respect  as  he  is  in  the  matter  of  food. 

We  believe  that  with  the  generation  which  is  now  growing  up,  but  still  at  school,  there  wiH  be 
a  greater  interest  taken  in  trees  than  there  has  been  since  the  chief  object  was  to  get  them  out  of 
the  way  so  that  the  land  could  be  cleared  and  made  ready  for  the  plough  and  harrow.  This 
desire  for  destruction,  bred  of  necessity,  seems  to  have  descended  through  several  generations,  if 
one  is  to  judge  by  the  bare  surroundings  of  the  average  farmhouse  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  and  in 
the  Maritime  provinces,  where  many  a  farmer  has  no  trees  or  shrubs  about  his  home  to  ^lade  in 
summer  and  protect  from  the  cold  winds  of  winter,  and  appears  to  be  indifferent  to  the  improve- 
ment in  the  appearance  of  the  surroundings  which  a  few  trees  and  shriibs  would  make.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  this  will  all  change  and  very  soon. 

There  are  at  the  Central  Experimental  Farm  about  tv-enty-one  acres  devoted  to  the  gro«ia| 
of  forest  trees  in  belts  and  clumps.  There  are  in  these  plantations  about  23,000  trees.  In  additioa 
to  these  belts  of  trees  there  are  about  5,700  trees  and  shrubs  grown  in  an  Arboretum  of  65  aoei 
in  extent.  In  this  Arboretum  the  trees  are  planted  far  enough  apart  so  that  they  will  develop  as 
individual  specimens  with  their  side  branches  alive  or  almost  quite  to  the  ground. 

The  first  planting  was  done  at  the  Experimental  Farm  in  the  autumn  of  1887,  and  thereto 
been  more  or  less  planting  each  year  ever  since. 

The  forest  belts  extend  along  the  whole  northern  and  western  boundaries  of  the  Farm,  tht 
belt  along  the  western  side  being  165  feet  wide,  and  that  on  the  northern  boundary  65  feet,  tbe 
total  length  being  nearly  if  miles.  There  is  an  evergreen  plantation  also  occupying  about  two 
acres. 

The  trees  were  planted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  information  on  a  number  of  points;,  among 
these  being :     ist.  Information  as  to  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  best  timber  trees  when  grown 
on  different  kinds  of  soil,  and  at  different  distances  apart;  the  distances  chosen  at  first  being  s^S 
feet,  5x10  feet  and  10x10  feet  apart.    2nd.  As  to  the  growth  of  trees  planted  in  blocks  ol  one 
species  compared  with  those  grown  in  mixed  plantations.    3rd.  As  to  what  influence  the  foctst 
belts  would  have  on  the  crops  in  the  adjoining  fields,  in  regard  to  the  shelter  afforded  by  them, 
and  also  how  far  from  the  belt  the  crop  would  be  affected  adversely.   The  improvement  of  the 
landscape  was  also  taken  into  consideration  in  planting  the  trees.    It  was  hoped  also  that  the  ob- 
ject lesson  afforded  would  be  an  inducement  to  farmers  to  plant  trees. 

In  giving  some  of  the  results  we  shall  take  up  the  questions  on  the  programme  and  attempt 
to  answer  them  from  our  own  experience. 

Three  of  the  questions  should  be  taken  together,  namely:  How  and  when  should  planting 
be  done?   What  sizes  and  ages  are  most  successful?   May  seeding  be  substituted  for  p^ting? 

The  method  of  planting  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  trees  and  the  condition  of  the  ground. 
If  ^he  soil  has  been  under  cultivation,  is  free  of  stones  and  is  well  prepared  and  the  trees  quite 
small,  the  cheapest  method  is  to  open  furrows  with,  a  plough  as  deep  as  possible  and  plant  the 
trees  in  them.  The  tree  may  be  held  in  the  hand  and  the  soil  tramped  in  from  both  rides.  If  tbe 
trees  are  larger  it  will  be  necessary  to  open  the  holes  with  a  spade.  In  rough  ground  when  furrows 
cannot  be  made  the  trees  should  be  planted  with  a  spade  or  dibble.  In  planting,  the  trees  sbookl 
be  set  about  one  inch  deeper  than  they  were  in  the  nursery  to  allow  for  a  slight  heaving  which  may 
take  place  the  first  winter,  and  also  to  have  the  roots  in  as  moist  a  soil  as  possible  at  first,  withoat 
being  too  deep. 

The  method  followed  at  Ottawa  has  been  to  plant  with  a  spade  with  the  rows  lined  ont,  as  in 
the  kind  of  planting- done  there,  it  was  desirable  for  the  sake  of  appearance  to  have  the  trees  as 
straight  in  the  rows  £is  possible. 

Most  of  the  planting  has  been  done  in  the  spring  at  Ottawa,  but  in  the  provinces  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec  and  in  the  Maritime  provinces  good  success  will  usually  follow  fall  planting  if  small 
trees  are  used.  There  are  two  drawbacks  to  planting  in  the  fall,  the  first,  the  liability  to  lieave  in 
winter  if  the  ground  is  wet,  or  if  of  a  mucky  or  peaty  nature;  the  second,  the  danger  of  drying 
out  in  winter  Where  there  is  a  good  snowfall  and  quite  small  trees  are  used,  there  is  little  danger 
of  the  trees  drying  out  in  winter,  as  they  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  dry,  cold  winds,  but  the  coo- 


In  White  Pine  plantation,  Central  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa. 
Trees  planted  sixteen  years. 
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sequences  from  heaving  are  sometimes  serious,  unless  the  trees  are  lootoi^ter  in  Jl£^s|fr^  and 
tnunped  down.  This  is  very  liable  to  be  neglected  on  a  farm,  owing  tihw  tH^  ofr^ring  work, 
henoe  where  soil  which  is  liable  to  heave  is  to  be  used  spring  planting  is  to  be  preferred,  but  if  the 
soil  is  well  drained  and  is  not  of  a  mucky  nature  the  planting  may  be  done  in  the  autumn,  a  time 
wtien  the  farmer  could  give  much  more  attention  to  the  work  than  in  the  spring. 

Of  a  mixed  plantation  of  3,443  trees,  or  about  2  acres,  made  at  the  Central  Experimental 
Farm  in  the  autumn  of  1894,  the  work  being  continued  until  almost  winter,  there  were  347  which 
died.  Nearly  half  of  these  were  American  arbor-vitse,  tamarac  and  canoe  birch  which  had  been 
transplated  from  a  nearby  swamp  to  the  forest  belt  and  had  few  roots,  so  that  the  number  actually 
Idlled  by  winter  was  small.  There  was  considerable  heaving  in  this  belt  the  winter  following  the 
planting  in  muck  soil,  but  the  trees  were  tramped  down  in  the  spring.  Trees  of  all  ages,  from  one 
to  eight  or  ten  years  or  more,  have  been  planted  at  Ottawa,  but  for  best  results  two  ot  three  year 
old  trees  have  been  found  the  most  satisfactory,  and  should  be  used.  Most  deciduous  trees 
should  have  one  season's  growth  in  a  seed  bed,  and  one  in  a  nursery,  before  being  set  in  the  perma- 
nent plantation.  The  Manitoba  maple  or  box  elder  is  an  exception,  this  tree  making  a  strong 
enoogfa  growth  the  first  year  to  be  large  enough  for  planting  out. 

The  best  trees  of  conifers  to  plant  should  be  judged  by  size  rather  than  age,  as  trees  of  the 
same  age  may  vary  much  in  size.  Trees  from  i  to  2  feet  in  height  are  the  most  satisfactory  for  the 
farmer,  the  best  average  being  probably  about  18  inches.  Trees  smaller  than  i  foot  may  be 
anothered  or  lost,  and  trees  larger  than  2  feet  are  more  difficult  to  transplant  successfully,  and  in 
the  case  of  pines,  especially,  often  take  several  seasons  to  become  well  established,  not  to  mention 
the  large  loss  which  there  is  almost  sure  to  be. 

May  seeding  be  substituted  for  planting?   In  special  cases,  Yes;  but  generally  speaking, 
No.    Where  the  air  is  moist  and  comparatively  cool,  as  on  Prince  Edward  Island,  for  instance, 
seeds  germinate  readily  when  they  fall  to  the  ground.    In  Ontario  and  Quebec  and.  the  prairie 
provinces  the  air  is  drier,  and  they  do  not  germinate  so  easily,  although  in  the  nattu-al  forest,  or  on 
the  farm  where  the  soil  has  been  cultivated  and  the  seed  falls  in  mellow  grotmd,  it  will  quickly 
germinate  if  the  seed  ripens  in  early  summer,  as  the  elm  and  silver  maple,  or  in  early  spring  in  the 
case  of  other  dedduotis  trees,  the  seed  of  which  ripens  in  the  autumn  and  falls  to  the  ground. 
Where  seeding  is  necessary  in  sparsely  wooded  lots  the  conditions  are  usually  not  very  favorable 
to  germination  of  seed  as  the  land  is  probably  hard  or  in  sod.    The  soil  can,  of  course,  be  loosened 
and  seeds  sown,  but  it  is  not  often  possible  to  do  this  economically  and  with  good  success.    It  is  so 
easy  to  grow  deciduous  trees  from  seed  that  for  the  average  farmer  and  for  the  average  wood  lot 
seedlings  are  much  the  most  satisfactory  to  plant.    In  the  case  of  the  conifers  the  farmer  may 
find  it  more  desirable  to  buy  the  seedlings  than  raise  them  himself,  as  in  the  seed  bed  they  require 
perhaps  more  attention  than  the  average  farmer  is  willing  to  give,  although  with,  a  fair  amount  of 
care  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  grow  his  own  trees. 

The  next  question  is:   To  what  extent  is  cultivation  necessary? 

The  answer  to  this  is,  briefly:  It  all  depends  on  circumstances,  method  of  planting  and  the 
kinds  of  trees  planted  being  two  of  the  most  important  factors. 

In  order  to  have  thrifty  growth  the  surface  soil  must  be  comparatively  loose  to  admit  air, 
and  help  to  retain  moisture.  In  a  forest  where  ideal  forest  conditions  prevail  the  surface  soil 
which  is  protected  from  the  sun  and  from  dashing  rain  by  leaves,  which  are  on  the  trees  and  on  the 
ground,  is  loose.  The  conditions  also  are  favourable  to  the  retention  of  moisture,  and  with  the 
proper  proportion  of  light  and  shade,  which  is  found  under  good  forest  conditions,  the  trees  should 
grow  straight,  tall,  and  free  from  side  branches.  To  get  the  most  rapid  growth  in  young  trees 
under  artificial  conditions,  the  soil  should  be  cultivated  or  the  surface  protected  in  some  way  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  from  heavy  rain,  so  that  the  grotmd  will  not  become  baked.  Culti- 
vation is  also  necessary  to  rapid  growth  at  first  on  account  of  weeds,  which  should  be  kept  down. 
Under  some  circumstances  it  is  not  possible  nor  desirable  to  cultivate,  as  for  instance  in  rough 
ground,  where  if  the  trees  live  through  the  first  season  they  will  usually  get  established  and  ulti- 
mately do  wen.  The  amount  of  cultivation  necessary  depends  very  much  on  the  distance  apart 
the  trees  are  planted,  the  kind  of  tree  and  the  way  they  are  mixed.  At  Ottawa  our  experience  has 
been  with  trees  10x10  feet  apart,  10x5  feet  apart,  5x5  feet  apart,  3x3  feet  apart,  and  2}  feet  apart. 
In  some  cases  the  trees  are  in  clumps  of  single  species,  and  in  others  they  are  mixed. 

Ten  by  ten  feet  has  been  found  much  too  far  apart  to  plant  trees  where  cultivation  is  given  as 
it  would  be  under  almost  any  circumstanoes.  In  some  parts  of  the  belt  it  was  necessary  to  culti- 
vate the  ground  between  the  trees  for  ten  years  before  the  trees  interlaced  sufficiently  to  shade  the 
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grotind  well.    At  10x5  feet  apart  cultivatioii  was  not  necessary  so  long.    Even  at  5x5  feeti^ 
cultivation  was  necessary  in  some  soils  between  thin  foliaged  trees,  such  as  ash  and  wikot,  for 
eight  years  after  planting.    In  mixed  plantations  with  trees  5x5  feet  apart,  cultivation 
essary  for  from  four  to  five  years.    It  is  evident  that  this  distance  is  too  great  for  a  farmer  to  plni 
trees  with  the  idea  of  cultivating  them,  as  few  farmers  would  cultivate  a  plantation  that  1qo|. 
This  distance  is  also  too  great  from  the  standpoint  of  timber  production. 

In  1899  nearly  5,000  trees  and  shrubs  were  planted  out  in  rows  a)  feet  apart  each  my, 
mixed  in  such  a  way  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  were  shrubs  planted  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  cultivation.  Theshrubsusedfor  this  purpose  were  ninebark  or  S^aR^NftWa  0^/0^ 
alder  buckthorn  {Rhamnus  Frangula) ,  rosemary  wiUow  {SaUx  rosmoHm  foka),  and  sanl  dierrr 
(Prunus  pumila).  The  trees  planted  in  this  way  have  done  welL  The  ground  was  cultivated 
for  only  two  seasons.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  this  distance  is  a  little  too  dose,  as  it  was 
necessary  to  lop  off  some  of  the  branches  of  the  shrubs  to  prevent  the  trees  being  smothered,  the 
shade  being  very  dense.  It  is  apparent  from  our  experiments  that  trees  planted  about  3  feet  apart 
each  way,  3x4  feet  apart,  or  4x4  feet  apart,  depending  on  the  trees  used,  would  be  the  most  satis- 
factory distance  for  the  farmer,  from  the  standpoint  of  economy  in  cultivation  and  getting  tbe 
ground  shaded. 

The  next  question  is:  How  can  the  wood  supply  be  improved?  This  may  be  answered 
briefly  here  as  the  subject  has  been  discussed  several  times  already  before  this  Association.  Pro- 
tect the  wood  lot  from  farm  animals,  which  destroy  seedlings  and  tramp  the  soil.  Remote  the 
old  and  fallen  timber  and  preserve  the  younger  trees.  Plant  young  trees  to  fill  up  any  opcnin|l. 
Plant  a  row  or  rows  of  evergreen  around  the  outside  of  the  wood  to  check  the  wind  and  lews 
evaporation  in  the  plantation. 

The  next  question  to  consider  is:   The  Relation  of  forest  shelter  to  crop  piodnction.  tlie 
forest  or  wood  lot  influences  the  ordinary  farm  crops  in  several  ways.   It  he^  to  hold  the  aoov 
in  winter  in  adjacent  fields,  and  in  doing  so  ensures  more  moisture  to  the  growing  crops  thefoQofV-  ^ 
ing  sulnmer.    If  the  wood  lot  is  on  a  slope  or  hillside,  the  rain  and  water  from  melted  snow  irc 
prevented  from  running  rapidly  away  and  sink  gradually  in  the  soil  where  this  moisture  nay  Ik^ 
to  supplement  that  moisture  in  adjacent  fields,  or  even  fields  not  close  by.   The  snow  heldhy  tke 
wood  lot  or  forest  belt  often  proves  beneficial  in  protecting  fall  wheat  and  fruit  trees  and  bostx^ 
from  extremes  and  changes  of  temperature.   The  wood  lot  checks  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  in 
doing  so  lessens  the  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  soil,  and  so  is  again  beoefidaltocro(ft^ 
There  are  few  authentic  records  which  show  the  actual  value  of  windbreaks  or  forest  belts.  There 
is  one  case  which  was  referred  to  by  Dr.  Wm.  Saunders,  in  the  fourth  Aimual  Report  of  the  Cana- 
dian Forestry  Association,  and  which  has  since  been  quoted,  and  may  be  mentioned  here.  Dr- 
Saunders  said:  ^ 

' '  I  happened  to  be  passing  Indian  Head  some  three  years  ago  in  the  spring  after  a  very  violcst 
storm.  Mr.  MacKay,  the  Superintendent,  and  I  went  over  the  ground  and  we  found  the  protectivt 
mfluenoe  of  the  forest  growth  on  the  plains  there  was  about  50  feet  for  every  foot  in  height  that 
the  shelter  belt  grew,  that  is  to  say,  a  shelter  belt  10  feet  high  protected  about  500  feet  wide  of 
field.  We  had  a  field  of  barley  that  was  sown  alongside  of  one  of  the  belts  and  other  fields  of 
grain  at  other  points.  The  protective  influence  of  the  belt  was  very  marked.  The  storm  had 
been  a  very  violent  one,  and  the  trees  were  about  15  feet  high,  and  for  750  feet  out  the  grain  was 
green  and  well  protected  and  in  good  condition,  while  beyond  that  it  began  to  get  thinner  and 
thinner,  and  for  a  few  feet  it  was  entirely  obliterated.  There  the  whole  crop  was  wiped  out  by  the 
force  of  the  wind  blowing  the  plants  out  of  the  ground.  We  measured  this  at  several  points  and 
we  found  that  for  each  foot  of  growth  there  was  about  50  feet  of  protection.  I  lefeixed  to  thb 
in  our  next  annual  report,  but  this  is  a  thing  that  I  think  should  be  widely  known — ^the  advantage 
that  tree  growth  is  on  the  north-west  plains  in  affording  protection  to  the  ordinary  field  crop  of  the 
country." 

At  the  Central  Experimental  Farm  no  records  have  been  made  of  the  favourable  inflneooes 
of  forest  belts  on  crop  production.  The  adverse  effect  on  crops  to  the  trees  has,  however,  been 
observed,  but  this  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  crops  have  been  planted  very  ckise  to  the 
trees,  and  doubtless  more  moisture  and  plant  food  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  soil  than  is 
good  for  the  crops.  Farmers  have  noticed  the  injiuy  to  crops  in  the  vicinity  of  avenues  of  shade 
trees,  and  tome  are  on  this  account  not  favourable  to  avenues  on  the  farm,  nor  even  narrow 
forest  belts,  believing  that  the  injury  offsets  the  benefits  which  are  obtained  from  them.  Where 
the  fields  are  larger,  as  in  the  prairie  provinces,  any  injurious  effect  that  there  may  ht  to  crops  is 
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to  much  more  compensated  for  by  the  benefits  from  them  that  the  injury  is  not  thought  of. 

Tfae  best  place  for  the  forest  plantations  on  the  farm  are  without  doubt  the  steep  hillsides 
where  the  soil  cannot  be  easily  worked,  and  the  stony  grotmd  or  poor  soil  agriculturally. 

The  questions  which  are,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  are:  What  species  of  trees  should  be 
idected  for  the  farmer's  plantation  ?  Are  rapid  growing  trees  the  most  profitable,  or  are  those  of 
ikmer  growth,  but  producing  more  valuable  wood?  These  questions  might  be  answered  briefly 
thus:  The  most  profitable  species  to  the  present  generation  who  desire  to  plant  trees  are  some  of 
the  r&pd  growing  trees.  The  most  profitable  for  the  generation  which  are  to  come,  are  the  slow 
{rowing  trees  planted  by  the  present  generation,  hence  the  wise  man  will  plant  for  himself  and  for 
Ids  chikhen  and  granddiildren,  which  he  can  do  economically  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  species. 

We  shall  give  here  the  measurements  of  some  kinds  of  trees  growing  in  the  forest  belts  at  the 
Cmtral  Experimental  Parm  and  then  make  a  few  comments  upon  them. 


Qbowtb  of  Tr88s  in  Forbst  Bslts  at  Central  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa. 


Year 

Yr». 

Hmght  or  A«» 

Height 

Dia.  4' 

KAMB 

Plant'd 

Pbuit'd 

when  planted. 

DISTANCE 

SOIL 

1906 

from 
gr.  1906 

1889 

18 

8  to  10  inches 

5x5  ft. 

Lisht  Sandy  loam  with  ipavel 

M           urn  mm 

31' 8* 

4i' 

i  ■ 

1889 

18 

8  to  10  incbea 

10x10  ft. 

30'9' 

6  5-6' 

Scotch  PiM 

1888 

19 

18  inches 

5x5  ft. 

Low  sandy  loam  with  gnvel 

«            mm  mm 

29' 5' 

a 

1888 

19 

18  " 

10x10  ft. 

28' 3' 

5  2^' 

1887 

20 

9  inohes 

3x3  ft. 

light  Sandy  loam  and  gravel 

31' 8* 

3  2-3* 

NorviySpnioe 
■  ■ 

1889 

18 

18  inches 

5x5  ft. 

Poor,  light  sandy  loam 

23'  1' 

3i' 

1880 

18 

18  * 

10x10  ft. 

Light  sandy  loam 

27'11' 

y 

■  m 

1888 

19 

16  " 

5x10  ft.  mixed 

Clay  loam 

35' 8* 

6f' 

■  m 

1888 

19 

15  " 

5x10  ft.  « 

Light  sandy  soil 

33' 

5  )J-3' 

m 

1888 

19 

15  " 

5x10  ft.  " 

Gravelly  soil 

37' 2* 

W 

EmopeaoUreh 

■  M 

1888 

19 

2  feet 

5x5  ft. 

Low  sandy  loam 

88'11' 

4  1-6' 

1888 

19 

2  feet 

10x10  ft. 

Low  sandy  loam 

33' 

5r 

CiQoe  Birch 

1889 

18 

3  yean 

5x5  ft. 

Light  sandy  loam 

35^  4' 

4  1-8' 

•  u 

1889 

18 

8  * 

10x10  ft. 

Light  sandy  loam 

37' 8' 

5  7-8* 

Whits  Aah 

1889 

18 

8  - 

5x5  ft. 

Black  mack 

29' 3' 

2»'  . 
4' 

■  a 

1889 

18 

3  - 

10x10  ft. 

Light  sandy  loam 

30'7' 

^teSprnee 

a 

1888 

19 

15  inches 

5x10  ft.  mixed 

Gravelly  Soil 

34' e» 

a» 

1889 

18 

16  - 

5x5  ft. 

Poor  sandy  soil. 

«  mm 

17' 4' 

2  &jy 

"  m 

1889 

18 

15  " 

10x10  ft. 

20*  8* 

4' 

In  order  to  give  some  faiformation  from  our  own  experience  regarding  the  relative  ability  of 
^  slower  growing  trees  to  live  and  thrive  under  the  shade  of  faster  growing  species,  I  shall  read 
looie  notes  made  in  the  mixed  forest  belt  in  the  autumn  of  1904,  and  confirmed  recently.  These 
iiotes  are  used  for  the  first  time  here.  The  following  notes  were  taken  in  a  belt  of  mixed  trees 
Planted  in  the  autumn  of  1894,  so  that  j^st  ten  years  had  elapsed  since  the  time  of  planting.  The 
^  consisted  mainly  of  Austrian  pine,  Scotch  pine,  white  pine,  Douglas  fir,  Norway  spruce, 
Socky  Mountain  blue  spruce,  American  arbor-vitse,  tamarac,  box  elder,  American  elm,  green  ash, 
^  ash,  white  ash,  American  elm,  rock  elm  and  canoe  birch.  The  soil  where  these  trees  were 
Saving  was  mostly  black  muck. 
Austrian  pine — ^Does  not  stand  shade  welL  In  some  instances  has  been  killed  outright. 
Scotch  Pine — Suffers  badly  in  shade.  In  some  instances  has  been  killed  outright.  Where 
sot  killed,  leader  is  destroyed  and  tree  is  very  weak. 

White  Fine — Stands  shade  a  little  better  than  Scotch  Pine,  retaining  its  leader  when  the 
Scotdfdoesnot. 

Boug^  Fir — ^Is  much  weakened  by  shade,  but  retains  leader. 
Norway  Spruce — Stands  shade  better  than  any  of  the  pines. 

Rocky  Mountain  Blue  Spruce— Stands  shade  about  as  well  as  Norway  Spruce,  but  does  not 
tod  ss  mudi  chance  of  developmg  as  the  Norway,  as  it  grows  so  slowly. 

Anmicsa  Arbor-vitse — Stands  shade  well,  but  makes  little  growth  in  it. 

Tamaiac  —'vriiich  was  transplanted  from  swamp  in  1894  has  pushed  up  rapidly  and  is  holding 
it!  own,  bat  as  foliage  is  comparatively  thin,  it  does  not  injure  other  trees.  This  tree  has  done 
in  the  mmit  gravelly  soil  than  in  the  black  muck,  and  in  the  gravelly  soil  is  as  tall  as  the 
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American  Elm — ^Has  reached  the  greatest  height  and  is  towering  above  most  other  trees.  It 
has  made  a  good  straight  trunk.   This  and  the  Box  Elder  should  do  well  together.  The  dose 
shade  of  the  Box  Elder  should  force  an  upward  growth  of  the  Elm,  and  the  Elm  be  able 
its  own  on  accotmt  of  its  rapid  growth. 

Red  and  White  Ash  and  Box  Elder — are  almost  as  tall  as  the  American  Elm  and  are  aQ  hold- 
ing their  own.   The  dense  shade  of  the  Box  Elder  is  what  has  done  most  to  injure  the  Pines. 

Black  Ash— -is  little  more  than  half  the  height  of  the  White. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  following  notes  were  taken  in  a  mixed  belt  of  trees  planted 
in  the  spring  of  1888,  the  trees  having  had  seventeen  years'  growth.  The  soil  in  this  belt  was 
gravelly  and  well  drained.   The  trees  were  planted  5x10  feet  apart. 

Etu-opean  White  Birch — are  the  tallest  trees. 

Green  ash,  box  elder  and  Scotch  pine  are  about  equal  in  height.    Austrian  pine  is  from  four 
to  five  feet  shorter. 

Norway  Spruce,  where  it  has  had  a  chance,  is  considerably  taller  than  Scotch  fmie,  and 
European  larch  is  about  the  same  height  as  Norway  spruce.  1 
There  were  no  American  elms  for  comparison  in  this  part  of  the  belt. 

In  another  part  of  the  belt,  where  the  trees  were  planted  5x5  feet  apart  in  the  spring  of  1893, 
the  soil  being  sandy  loam,  well  drained,  with  more  or  less  limestone  rock  in  it,  the  following  notes 
were  made: 

Austrian  Pine — Have  nearly  all  been  killed  by  the  shade. 
Scotch  Pine — Where  much  shaded,  are  very  weak  or  dead. 

White  Pine — Has  stood  shade  better  in  this  belt  than  Scotch.  Pine,  but  have  not  grown  so 
fast  where  not  influenced  by  shade. 

Norway  Spruce — In  this  soil,  on  account  of  its  rapid  growth,  has  outstripped  most  heavy 
foliaged  trees  and  is  among  the  leading  ones. 

The  American  Elm — Is  not  among  the  leading  trees  here  and  is  barely  holding  its  own,  and 
in  some  cases  has  been  nearly  or  quite  killled.    The  soil  is  evidently  not  moist  enough. 

Red  Ash — In  this  soil  has  not  made  rapid  growth  and  many  trees  are  dead. 

White  Ash — Is  one  of  the  leading  trees. 

European  White  Birch — Is  the  tallest  tree,  but  they  are  now  beginning  to  die  By  iqo6 
most  of  the  White  birch  were  dead. 

White  Oaks — ^Have  been  killed  by  the  shade,  but  they  appear  to  stand  it  fairly  as  trees 
are  alive,  which  are  so  much  shaded,  although  they  are  making  little  growth. 

The  Black  Walnut  trees  have  shot  up  tall  and  straight,  and  are  among  the  leading  trees,  but 
many  were  overshadowed  before  they  got  ahead  and  have  been  killed,  or  are  barely  alive. 

Red  Oak — Has  shot  up  well  and  is  one  of  the  leading  trees. 

Rpck  elm  has  done  well. 

Norway  Maple — Has  shot  up  well  and  is  among  the  leading  trees. 
Hard  Maple — Though  slender,  is  shooting  up. 

Red  Maple — Side  by  side  with  Norway  Maple,  is  affected  about  the  same  by  ^lade  and  is  1 
about  equal  in  height.    Norway  is,  if  anything,  slightly  leading,  and  is  the  most  vigorotxs  tree. 
White  Spruce — Though  standing  shade  well,  got  behind  in  the  race  and  is  not  a  leading  tree. 
American  Mountain  Ash — Stands  shade  well. 

After  nineteen  years'  experience  with  many  species  of  trees,  planted  at  different  distances 
apart,  both  in  plantations  of  single  species  and  where  mixed,  some  condudons  have  been  drawn 
as  to  the  best  trees  for  the  farmer  to  plant  where  the  conditions  are  somewhat  like  thooe  at  Ottawa. 

In  otu:  judgment,  the  average  farmer  of  to-day  should  plant  the  trees  which  will  be  nxist  Hkely 
to  look  after  themselves  the  soonest,  but  which  wiU  not  destroy  one  another  until  those  which 
have  to  be  removed  first  are  large  enough  to  supply  a  fair  amount  of  fuel.  At  the  aame  time,  and 
keeping  this  in  view,  he  should  choose,  as  far  as  possible,  those  trees  which  will  give  him  the  best 
fuel  and  the  best  wood  for  other  purposes. 

The  simplest  method  of  planting  would  be  to  use  white  |mie  or  Scotch  pine,  and  Norway 
spruce,  either  in  blocks  by  themselves  or  mixed  together.  These  three  trees  all  grow  rapidly, 
shade  the  ground  quickly,  will  not  destroy  one  another  for  a  long  time,  and  are  all  useful  for  timber. 
Although  making  considerable  fuel  in  a  short  time,  they  are  relatively  poor  for  tUs  pmpoae,  bence 
some  other  kinds  should  be  grown  with  them. 

In  our  experience,  the  canoe  birch,  European  White  birch,  American  elm  and  European  larch 
make  a  large  amount  of  wood  during  the  first  twenty  years,  and  are  among  the  most  naeful  for 
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fuel  at  this  stage.  They  shoot  up  very  rapidly,  and  getting  a  fair  supply  of  light,  make  a  good 
trunk  development.  Being  tfain-foliaged,  these  trees  do  not  destroy  other  kinds  that  have  not 
giown  so  rapidly.  The  European  white  birch  begins  to  fail  and  dies  at  Ottawa  at  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  jrears  of  age,  hence  will  be  removed  naturally  if  not  needed  for  fuel.  Individual  sped- 
nKos  of  black  locust,  which  have  done  well,  have  probably  made  as  much  wood  as  birch  or  elm, 
but  they  are  so  subject  to  borers  and  sucker  so  badly,  that  from  our  experience  we  should  not 
rcconunend  them  for  the  farmers'  plantation. 

BasBwood  is  a  rapid  grower,  but  was  not  planted  in  such  a  way  that  we  can  judge  of  its  use- 
fulness in  the  farm  woodlot. 

The  trees  just  mentioned  as  giving  a  large  amount  of  fuel  early  in  the  history  of  the  forest 
plantation  may  be  mixed  with  the  white  pine,  Norway  spruce  and  Scotch  pine,  the  latter  with  their 
dmser  foliage  shading  the  ground  well  and  killing  the  side  branches  of  the  trees  planted  for  fuel 

To  the  species  already  described,  it  is  now  necessary  to  add  others  which  will  supply  good  fuel 
kler  on  and  wUl  furnish  wood  for  other  purposes. 

For  fuel  we  should  suggest  the  hard  maple  and  red  oak.  The  former  does  not  grow  as  rapidly 
n  any  of  the  trees  already  mentioned,  and  for  the  first  twenty  years  will  have  to  endure  consider- 
lUe  shade,  which  it  is  capable  of  doing.  The  red  oak  has  grown  rapidly  at  Ottawa,  and  has  held 
to  own  with  all  the  species  mentioned.  While  the  wood  is  not  considered  very  valuable  for  work- 
iag,  it  stands  fairly  high  in  fuel  value. 

To  tlie  foregoing  trees  must  now  be  added  other  species,  the  wood  of  which  is  both  high  in 
&el  vahie  and  otherwise  generally  useful.  The  white  ash  is  a  rapid  growing  tree,  and  is  very 
valuable  for  fuel  and  for  many  other  purposes,  and  is  especially  useful  to  the  farmer,  as  parts  of 

10  many  tools,  implements,  etc.,  are  made  from  it.  Twenty  years  after  planting,  it  will  be  large 
taofo^  to  use  in  various  ways,  and  as  it  grows  older  is  increasingly  valuable. 

A  few  trees  of  white  or  bur  oak  should  be  in  the  farmer's  plantation,  these  trees  endure  shade 
iurly  well,  and  if  the  planting  is  planned  so  that  they  will  get  a  chance  to  develop  after  a  few 
ytus,  they  will  eventually  be  among  the  most  valuable  trees  in  the  plantation. 

Black  walnut  is  a  good  tree  where  there  is  a  thick  planting,  as  it  shoots  up  rapidly  and  as  it 

11  a  light-needing  tree,  the  side  branches  which  do  not  get  it  will  die,  thus  ensuring  a  clean  trunk. 
Only  a  few  trees  are  necessary  in  the  plantation,  as  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  they  will  be  very 
aefaL 

By  judiciously  mixing  the  trees  which  have  been  mentioned,  the  farmer  may  have  a  supply  of 
fuel  and  wood  for  lumber  and  other  purposes  with  little  labour  in  the  production  of  it. 

In  planting  trees,  we  should,  from  our  experience,  plant  those  which  are  to  remain  a  long  time, 
such  as  the  pines,  hard  maple,  oak  and  walnut,  at  least  ten  feet  apart,  with  others  between  them. 

In  the  Prairie  Provinces,  the  box  elder  or  Manitoba  maple,  is  used  largely  in  tree  plantations. 
Our  experience  has  been  that  being  a  very  rapid  grower  during  the  first  twenty  years,  and  making 
a  very  dense  top,  it  is  too  destructive  to  other  species  unless  kept  down  with  much  labour.  Mixed 
vith  btrcfa,  ash  and  American  elm,  which  could  hold  their  own,  it  would  be  useful  in  shading  the 
ground  and  killing  side  branches. 

Two  other  questions  may  be  coupled,  namely,  Where  can  young  stock  be  obtained  ?  What 
ii  the  cost  of  establishing  a  plantation  ? 

There  is  no  firm  in  Canada,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  supplies  a  good  assortment  of  forest  tree 
seedlingB  in  large  quantities.  There  are,  hojrever,  two  sources  of  supply  in  Canada,  but  the  trees 
can  only  be  obtained  as  yet  subject  to  agreement  to  carry  out  instructions.  The  first  is  the 
Nursery  Station  of  the  Forestry  Branch  of  the  Dominion  Government  at  Indian  Head,  Saak., 
in  diarge  of  Mr.  Norman  M.  Ross;  and  the  second  is  the  Nursery  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  Guelph,  Out.,  in  charge  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Zavitz. 

From  the  United  States  I  have  received  six  catalogues  of  firms  offering  forest  tree  seedlings 
by  the  thousand,  and  there  may  be  others.   These  firms  are: — 

R.  Doui^  Sons,  Waukegan,  IlL 

D.  BQll,  Dundee,  in. 

Herbert  A.  Jackson,  Portland,  Maine. 

C  L.  Whitney,  Warren,  Ont. 

Evergreen  Nursery  Co.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 

Shenandoah  Nurseries^  Shenandoah,  Iowa.   This  firm  does  not  advertise  evergreens. 
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The  prices  for  some  of  the  trees  recommended  for  planting  range  as  follows:— 
Norway  Spruce,  i2-x8  inches,  transplanted,  $24.00  to  $40.00  per  1,000.   Suoiig  seedfingi; 

12-15  inches,  are  advertised  at  $12.00  per  1,000,  and  transplanted  trees,  9-12  imhcs,  at^iitt 

per  1,000. 

White  Pine:  12-15  inches,  transplanted,  $30.00  to  $40.00  per  1,000.  Transpianted  tras, 
8-12  inches,  $24.00  per  1,000. 

Scotch  pine:  12-18  inches,  transplanted,  $35.00  per  1,000;  8-13  inches,  transplanted,  $i6La> 
per  1. 000.    Seedlings,  10-13  inches,  $8.00  per  1,000. 

White  Ash  Seedlings:  13-18  inches,  $4.00  to  $10.00  per  1,000. 

American  Elm  Seedlings:  12-18  inches,  $1.75  to  $8.00  per  i,ooa 

European  Larch:  15-18  inches,  $8.00  to  $10.00  per  1,000. 

Hard  Maple:  Seedlings,  12-18  inches,  $8.50  per  1,000. 

White  Oak:    12-15  inches,  $10.00  per  x,ooo. 

Red  Oak:  12-18  inches,  $8.00  per  1,000. 

Birch:  12-18  inches,  $5.50  per  1,000. 

Some  nurserymen  make  a  specialty  of  certain  kinds  and  offer  these  lower  than  others. 

Only  one  English  catalogue  has  come  under  my  notice  recently,  namely,  that  of  Bicksoos 
Nurseries,  Chester,  England. 

The  following  quotations  are  made  from  their  latest  catalogue: — 

Norway  Spruce:  12-18  inches,  transplanted,  40  shillings  or  about  $10.00  per  x,ooo. 

White  Pine:  12-18  inches,  seedlings,  evidently  not  transplanted,  35  shillings,  or  about  iS.j^ 
per  100.    Not  quoted  by  the  1,000. 

Scotch  Pine:  12-18  inches,  transplanted,  45  shillings,  or  about  $1 1.00  per  1,000. 

UuropesLn  Larch:  12-1S  inches,  transplanted,  21  shillings,  or  a  little  over  $5.00  per  i,ooa 

There  are  two  French  firms  which  we  have  dealt  with.  These  are  Pierre  Sebire  &  Son,  Ussr 
(Calvados),  France,  and  Barbier  &  Co.,  Orleans,  France. 

Trees  can  be  procured  in  France  for  the  following  prices: — 

Norway  spruce:  10-20  inches,  transplanted,  $3.00  per  1,000.  | 
White  Pine:  8-14  inches,  transplanted,  $5.50  per  1,000. 
Scotch  Pine:  8-16  inches,  transplanted,  $3.50  per  1,000. 
American  Elm  Seedlings:  14-24 Inches,  $1.55  per  1,000. 

European  Larch:  2  year  seedlings,  6-14  inches,  $1.50  per  1,000.;  3  year,  transplanted, 
per  1,000. 

European  White  Birch:  13-30  inches,  $1.90  per  1,000. 

The  name  of  a  German  firm  which  makes  a  specialty  of  white  pine  has  been  given  to  me  br  I 
Mr.  E.  J.  Zavitz,  Guelph,  Qnt.    It  is  J.  Heins  &  Son,  Halstenbeck,  near  Hamburg,  Germany.  | 

To  the  prices  given  above  should  be  added  from  25  to  30  per  cent.,  for  transportation 
France  or  England. 

The  above  figures  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  what  it  costs  to  procure  forest  tree  seedlings. 

Seedlings  of  nearly  all  the  trees  mentioned  can  be  easily  grown  by  the  farmer,  and  while  be 
might  not  be  able  to  raise  them  much  more  cheaply  than  he  could  obtain  them  from  large  nur- 
series, he  would  have  them  when  needed. 

The  cost  of  planting  and  cultivation  depends  so  much  on  the  character  and  condition  of  tbe 
soil  and  price  of  labour  that  one  cannot  state  accurately  what  the  cost  would  be  likely  to  be.  At 
Ottawa,  no  record  of  cost  of  planting  and  establishing  plantations  has  been  kept  At  the  Bx* 
perimental  Farm,  Indian  Head,  Mr.  Angus  MacKay,  Superintendent,  found  that  a  half  acre  of  bo^ 
elder  3x3  feet  apart,  had  cost  at  the  rate  of  $13.50  per  acre  at  the  end  of  the  tlurd  season,  'naf 
included  the  cost  of  planting.  A  half  acre,  planted  4x4  feet  apart,  cost  at  the  rate  of  $ia8o  ptf 
acre. 

At  3x3  feet  apart,  4,840  trees  per  acre  are  required. 
At  3x4  feet  apart,  3,630  trees  per  acre  are  required. 
At  4x4  feet  apart,  2,722  trees  per  acre. 

Dr.  Fbrnow. — I  am  not  sure  that  I  recall  the  statements  given  by  Mr.  Maooun  with  soifiaat 
accuracy  to  be  able  to  discuss  so  valuable  a  paper.  Mr.  Macoun's  views  are  reasomble  and  vtT 
put,  and  I  concur  in  the  recommendations  he  makes.  If  it  is  desired  that  I  ahonld  ciUkisc,!  «oq}<} 
criticise  only  one  point,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  the  taking  of  measurements  and  thedetcnsin^ 
tion  of  the  rapidity  of  growth.  As  I  understand  it,  measurements  are  made  of  singie  treei. 
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Mr.  W.  T.  Macoun. — No,  from  three  to  six  average  trees  were  taken,  and  the  figures  given 
to  show  the  average  of  these. 

Dx.  Fernow. — ^That  is  better  than  I  had  supposed.  Nevertheless,  I  would  call  attention  to 
tbe  fact  that  there  are  individual  differences  among  trees,  just  as  there  are  individual 
diferences  among  men — there  are  big  ones  and  small  ones  of  the  same  spedes 
-and  you  have  to  take  measurements  of  a  large  number  before  you  can  make  a 
satisfactory  statement  as  to  growth.  If  you  judge  by  individuab  in  the  case  of  trees,  differences 
o/earironment,  which  might  be  very,  very  local,  affect  the  growth  so  that  one  tree  will  be  different 
from  its  neightwur  of  the  same  spedes  only  a  few  feet  away.  There  are  two  points  involved,  one 
tht  disposition  of  the  spedes  and  the  other  the  local  situation.  Immediate  environment  is  not 
so  important  a  matter  with  animals,  for  animals  can  move  and  change  their  environment,  while 
the  trees  are  bound  to  the  environment  in  which  they  began.  Therefore,  the  variation  in  soil  and 
other  conditions  will  greatly  affect  the  growth  of  individuals. 

Another  point  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  is  just  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  a  rapidly 
imwing  tree.  We  are  apt  to  think  of  the  hdght  growth  as  an  expression  of  the  rapidity  of  growth. 
Bat  in  fact  we  do  not  care  for  hdght;  what  we  want  is  volume.  In  considering  the  production  of 
oitaial  in  trees,  you  must  rely  not  on  the  diameter  alone  or  on  the  hdght  alone,  but  upon  the 
«iabination  of  the  two — in  other  words,  upon  volume. 

Another  point  we  should  not  overlook  is  that,  even  with  the  farmer,  he  wants  to  produce 
9At  as  well  as  volume.  He  may  not  be  so  anxious  about  quality  as  the  forester  who  is  working 
fethe  lumber  market,  but  still  the  farmer's  wood  material  must  be  useful  for  application  in  the 
Therefore  we  must  consider  what  these  trees  will  do  in  the  way  of  quality  as  well  as  in  the 
of  volume.  Therefore  the  matter  is  not  so  simple  as  would  at  first  appear.  I  would  be  very 
ootious  before  I  generalized  from  the  results  obtained  even  in  these  excellent  plantations.  I  have 
^  a  particular  interest  in  these  plantations,  because  my  good  friend.  Dr.  Saunders,  when  he 
^ed  them,  had  lengthy  discussions  with  me  about  his  plans.     I  came  here  and  looked  over  the 
roMd,  and  we  had  many  confabs  as  to  what  questions  were  likdy  to  arise  in  the  future,  and  how 
tbese  plans  could  be  worked  out  so  as  to  hdp  to  answer  those  questions>as  they  arose.  I  think  that 
Dr.  Saunders  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  one  of  the  points  I  made  was  as  to  width  of  planting. 
K  the  desire  is  to  afford  shdter  or  give  a  pleasing  effect,  it  is  better  to  have  the  trees  set  wide 
•part,  because  they  will  then  put  out  their  lower  branches;  but  if  the  desire  is  to  grow  for  timber, 
*!e  planting  is  more  deskable. 

In  planting  in  the  Adirondadcs,  we  planted  not  so  many  feet  apart,  but  so  many  steps  apart, 
^man  who  was  planting  would  take  a  long  step,  something  less  than  four  feet,  and  put  in  a  tree 
each  step.  At  that  rate,  it  brings  it  to  about  1,500  plants  per  acre.  Whether  that  is  the  right 
•P^ongor  not,  of  course,  depends  on  the  spedes;  with  some  you  must  space  doser  and  with  some 
The  old  practice  in  Germany  was  to  place  the  trees  very  dose.  But  that  requires  that 
^'^^rwds  some  thinning  out  should  take  place  in  order  to  give  the  dominant  trees  better  oppor- 
(Bnity  to  develop.  Returning  to  the  question  of  hdght  and  growth,  that  is  an  important  factor 
» that  the  higher  a  tree  grows,  the  greater  satisfaction  it  gets  in  the  light  supply.  You  need  to 
^issdy  your  trees,  and,  if  you  mix  them  together,  the  relative  hdght  of  the  different  spedes  must 
^considered  as  well  as  the  other  conditions. 

Now  I  mig^t  say  one  word  as  to  prices.  The  prices  charged  by  American  nurseries  are  terrible . 
^  can  only  be  faced  by  those  who  are  making  plantations  for  ornament  The  plants  are  well 
''^ed  and  more  beautiful  and  well  developed  than  the  forester  or  farmer  can  afford  to  plant. 
^«  have  found  that  good  results  can  be  obtamed  with  seedlings  sent  out  from  the  Heintz 
■Q^ery  in  Germany.  They  are  excellent  people  and  ship  carefully.  But  we  have  to  consider  the 
Question  of  Customs — ^I  do  not  know  whether  that  would  apply  here.  Owing  to  the  Customs, 
^  pbnts  cost  us  laid  down  two  and  a  half  times  the  price  we  pay  in  Germany.  The  cost,  of 
varies  considerably  with  the  spedes,  and  therefore  I  cannot  give  figures.  But  we  have 
^  able  to  produce  as  cheaply  as  45c.  a  thousand  for  one  spedes,  two-year  trees  transplanted. 
^  Norway  spruce  and  Scotch  pine  are  the  cheapest  trees  I  know.  The  Norway  spruce  has  a 
^  long  oone,and  a  few  cones  yidd  a  good  deal  of  seed.  The  size  of  the  cone  has  much  to  do 
^  determining  the  oost'of  the  seed.  Your  red  pine  has  a  small  cone,  and  you  must  collect  many 
^  them  before  you  get  a  pound  of  seed,  which  accounts  for  the  high  price.  The  percentage  of 
^ination  depends  on  the  seed  itself.  In  some  spedes  not  more  than  25%  of  seed  will  germinate. 

Scotch  pme  will  run  90%  and  the  white  pine  60%.  But,  of  course,  there  are  many  variations 
^  condition  in  the  seasons  which  will  affect  this.  Sometimes  we  have  lost  the  entire  sowing.  You 
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have  to^^^take  that  into  account  in  making  your  calculation.  I  should  say  that  in  Canada  aotlm; 
that  is  more  expensive  than  $2.50  or  $3  a  thousand  should  be  planted.  It  should  be  ponble,  a 
the  long  run,  to  keep  the  cost  down  to  that  figure 

One  other  point  has  struck  me.  We  were  talking  last  night  upon  the  question  wfadbBna 
could  improve  upon  nature.  To-day  we  have  heard  about  a  number  of  European  specks.  Tbe 
question  may  nattu-ally  arise  why  it  is  that,  when  we  have  on  this  continent  some  ^ipedes 
of  trees  to  choose  from,  we  should  go  to  Europe  in  order  to  bring  in  newcomers  to  do  better  than 
the  native  trees.  Such  a  thing  would  be  impossible  as  the  law  of  nature  is  conceiyed  by  soox 
people.  I  have  planted  spruce— «ot  black,  or  red,  or  white,  the  native  spruces,  but  the  Nomy 
spruce,  which  does  better.  And  in  the  same  way,  the  Scotch  pine  in  the  sandhilb  of  the  Adino- 
dacks  is  the  fastest  growing  tree  both  in  height  and  vohmie.  Whether  they  will  oontisue  the 
performance  of  their  early  youth  is  one  of  the  forestry  questions  yet  to  be  detennined.  We  d^ 
dded  to  try  this  strongly  promising  material,  not  only  for  its  own  sake  because  it  was  cfaesp,  but 
because  it  would  make  a  good  filler  with  the  white  pine — it  would  dean  the  stems  of  tbe  whHt 
pine.  Then,  even  if  it  went  to  pieces  in  twenty  or  thirty  years,  I  would  be  satisfied  withits  per- 
formance as  a  deaner,  and  nothing  would  be  lost  When  you  use  unknown  material,  yon  most  be 
careful  to  be  on  the  right  side. 

Mr.  E.  J.  ZAViTz.~The  vahie  of  this  paper,  I  think,  is  very  great,  especially  as  showing  tfat 
hardiness  of  trees.  The  measurements,  of  course,  are  not  condusive,  though  they  are  wMIt 
But,  as  showing  the  hardiness  of  trees,  the  facts  given  are  of  the  utmost  impoftaace.  Tak^  tor 
instance,  the  case  of  the  black  walnut.  Many  of  the  sylviculturists  in  the  older  parts  of  Ontam 
would  hardly  believe  that  the  blade  walnut  would  be  hardy  at  Ottawa,  but  yet  we  1^ 
from  this  paper  that  when  planted  here  it  makes  a  good  rate  of  growth.  The  forest  problem  is 
Ontario  with  which  I  am  connected  is  the  tree  planting  work  and  the  protection  work  in  did 
tario,  and  any  remarks  I  have  to  make  will  naturally  relate  to  that  subject;  I  have  nothing  to  say 
about  the  greater  problems  in  the  north  country,  induding  the  new  part  of  Ontario. 

In  Ontario  we  have  what  we  call  the  wood  lot  problem.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  jvo- 
tecting  the  wooded  lanes,  and  we  have  legislated  on  that  subject  Personally,  I  do  not  think  Jegi'' 
lation  will  do  very  much.  Unless  the  farmer  sees  dollars  and  cents  in  what  he  is  doing,  be  *iQ 
not  do  much.  However,  I  hope  we  shall  get  something  from  the  legislation.  The  probkm  I  ^ 
directly  interested  in  in  Ontario  is  the  waste  land  planting,  points  connected  with  wfaidi  ban 
come  up  in  the  course  of  these  discussions.  We  are  sometimes  told  that  old  Ontario  is  an  agn- 
cultural  country,  and  that  the  soil  is  all  arable  and  that  there  is  no  waste  land  on  wbidi  to  ^ 
trees.  But  when  you  go  through  the  agricultural  districts  of  Ontario,  it  is  surprising  to  note  tbe 
proportion  of  waste  land.  I  would  not  venture  to  give  figures  as  to  the  percentage  of  waste  bad 
in  this  province,  but  I  will  say  that  we  can  go  on  planting  trees  on  waste  land  for  some  time  to 
come  and  not  cover  with  forest  all  the  waste  land  we  have  in  Ontario.  For  instance,  in  the  ooostf 
of  Norfolk  we  have  a  block  of  about  3,000  acres  of  drifting  sand,  and  another  block  in  tbe  coootT 
of  Simcoe  of  even  larger  area.  Along  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  there  are  areas  of  dxiftiog  ^ 
which  is  worse  than  usdess,  because  it  is  encroaching  upon  the  good  soil  My  particular  pcobleD 
in  Ontario  is  the  work  of  planting  these  waste  lands.  I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  about  what 
are  doing.  To  begin  with,  we  are  banking  on  the  white  pine  as  the  tree  in  our  waste  land  piantinf 
for  Ontario.  As  has  been  brought  out  here,  we  can  get  white  pine  at  a  practical  price.  We  ait  also 
using  Scotch  pine  and  European  larch.  European  larch  at  the  Agricultural  College  has  given  tb^ 
best  results  in  wood  production  of  any  tree  we  have.  On  an  old  gravd  pit  site — ^you  know  wbat^ 
is  to  plant  trees  in  gravd,  where  even  grass  would  not  grow — ^these  trees  have  been  planted,  a&| 
their  growth  has  been  remarkable.  In  some  cases  we  are  using  lardi  with  good  results.  I  ^ 
not  going  to  worry  about  the  health  of  these  trees.  The  parasites  that  destroy  the  insects  thai 
destroy  the  trees  will  develop  as  the  insects  increase  and  the  balance  of  nature  will  be  re^taiH 
lished.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  do  not  need  to  worry  about  the  forest  insects.  We  are  also  osini 
black  locust,  and  we  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  insects  destroying  the  black  locusts,  but  I  take  tbe 
same  position  with  regard  to  that;  if  we  have  black  locust  growing  throughout  the  pfoviocCt  ^ 
insect  pest  will  be  balanced  in  the  course  of  time.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  black  k)Cost  «u 
go  on  growing  in  spite  of  the  ravages  of  the  insects.  These  trees  make  good  wood  devekypocnt, 
even  when  the  insects  are  attacking  them.  I  think  we  should  look  to  the  experience  all  over  tbe 
country.  I  believe  Dr.  Pemow  will  endorse  me  when  I  say  that  Hungary  fuinisfaes  an  ezaoiplc 
of  the  value  of  the  black  locust  planting,  for  I  understand  that  it  is  one  of  the  importaat  tite^ 
there.  For  the  farmer's  wood  lot  it  is  an  important  tree,  and  it  is  especially  vaJnable  for 
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land  conditions.  We  import  white  pine  from  Gcnnany  at  $78  per  x 00,000,  or  78c.  per  1,000. 
These  are  two-year-old  plants  in  Germany,  and  laid  down  in  the  nursery  in  Ouelph  they  cost 
tboui  $1  per  1,000.  We  put  them  in  the  nursery  for  a  year.  This  spring  I  am  bringing  in  200,000 
pbots.  After  one  year  we  plant  them  out  on  the  waste  land.  I  cannot  say  definitely  what  it 
win  oost  for  one  year  in  the  nursery,  but  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  we  can  prepare  the 
materia]  for  final  planting  for  $2  per  1,000;  and  as  we  get  organized  I  believe  that  we  can  produce 
our  white  pine  nursery  stock  for  less. 
Mr.  Little. — ^Allowing  for  loss? 

Mr.  Zavitz  . — ^Yes.  Our  two-year«K)ld  stock  that  we  got  from  Germany  last  year  showed  a 
loss  of  only  about  5  per  cent. — that  is,  we  took  up  95  per  cent,  in  the  fall.  Some  ytais,  of  course, 
owmg  to  accident  or  unusual  conditions,  the  proportions  might  not  be  so  favourable.  Still,  I 
tbink  we  can  count  on  white  pine  nursery  stock  at  $2  per  1,000  with  an  organized  nursery. 

Now  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  cost  of  planting.  We  ship  these  trees  to  applicants  whom  we 
believe  to  be  deserving  and  who  will  be  likely  to  carry  out  the  agreements  made.  We  ship  them 
the  trees  free,  except  that  they  pay  the  cost  of  transportation.  I  may  dte  one  or  two  cases  to  give 
yw  an  idea  of  the  cost  of  stocking  an  area  of  white  pine.  In  Durham  county  we  have  an  area  of 
*ute  sand.     A  man  and  a  boy  can  plant  an  acre  of  that  in  a  day,  putting  the  trees  five  feet  apart. 

plant  trees  five  feet  apart  in  general.  As  Dr.  Femow  says,  we  do  not  try  to  measure  exactly 
thjr  the  trees  out  in  lines,  but  simply  step  off  and  put  in  a  plant.  Allow  for  the  wages  of  two 
li,  and  say  that  these  two  men  can  put  in  an  acre  of  trees  in  this  soil.  We  can  get  labour  in 
ise  districts  for  about  $1.50  per  day.  That  would  be,  say  $3.00  per  day  for  labour.  The  plant 
■terial  for  the  acre  would  cost  about  $2.50  per  acre  laid  down.  That  is,  you  can  plant  an  ajre  of 
^  land  for  about  $5.50.  Put  it  up  to  $6,  or  even  $7,  to  be  safe;  and  I  can  demonstrate  in 
Ktiial  figures  that  at  the  present  price  of  white  pine,  that  is  a  good  business  transaction  for  the 
Slate  to  engage  in.  I  will  not  say  anything  as  to  how  it  will  pay  the  farmer  or  the  lumberman. 
Vhat  I  say  is  that  cotmting  this  as  an  investment  basis,  and  allowing  a  period  of  fifty  or  sixty 
Jttrs  for  your  crop,  the  State  will  get  a  good  return  for  the  money  invested. 

The  Chairman. — ^You  have  not  included  the  cost  of  cultivation. 

Mr.  Zavitz. — ^There  is  no  cultivation  at  all.  It  is  true  that  in  some  soils  we  have  to  cultivate, 
^yoa  would  not  dare  to  cultivate  in  sand. 

Dr.  Fbrnow. — ^In  Germany  they  never  count  on  cultivation.  The  waste  lands  take  care 
•^themselves  if  properly  stocked. 

•   Mr.  ZaviTz. — ^This  Durham  county  plantation  we  put  in  three  years  ago.  These  white  pines 
^  a  growth  of  three  inches  the  first  season,  and  they  are  doing  nicely.  It  is  true  that  on  the 
^  of  that  soil  everything  dries  up  in  the  dry  season ;  but  if  you  take  away  three  inches  of  the 
>d,  you  find  that  below  that  it  is  moist.  It  is  really  ideal  soil  for  the  production  of  conifers,  and 
isre  having  good  success  in  that  soil.  But  there  are  other  places  in  Ontario  in  which  the  con- 
ions  are  greatly  different — ^where  you  have  clay  and  a  heavy  soil.   In  that  case,  you  are  up 
pnst  a  hard  proposition,  because  the  cost  of  stocking  that  land  is  likely  to  be  double  what  it 
B  the  sand.  It  may  take  four  men  a  day  to  plant  an  acre.  But  a  large  proportion  of  our  waste 
have  this  light  type  of  soil.  My  purpose  in  my  work  is — and  I  hope  to  succeed — to  establish 
^t  that  tree  planting  can  be  done  in  a  practical  way  even  in  old  Ontario,  and  when  we  have 
wgaaization,  we  can  extend  our  work  with  advantage  to  the  newer  parts  of  the  province, 
bear  of  areas  being  re-forested  naturally.   But  one  thing  is  sure,  and  that  is  that  the  areas 
^  be  re-forested  unless  there  are  seed  trees.  Anything  else,  of  course,  would  be  a  miracle, 
t  even  m  the  northern  part  of  the  province  there  are  areas  where  we  can  show  it  would  be 
to  restock  with  white  pine,  and  the  work  can  be  done  more  cheaply,  as  it  is  to  be 
^  on  in  a  larger  field. 

The  Chairman. — ^I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Zavitz  if  he  would  not  advise  raising  our  own 
*  from  seed  in  our  own  nursery  ?  Why  not  do  that  instead  of  sending  to  Germany  ? 

^  ^  Zavm. — Th  •  first  spring  after  I  went  to  Guelph,  I  bought  fifteen  pounds  of  white  pine 
^  aad  with  the  assistance  of  a  boy,  I  collected  about  fifteen  more  myself.  Allowing  for  ex- 

'  %  I  found  I  could  make  good  money  collecting  seed  to  sell  at  $3.00  or  $2.50  per  pound.  I 
<  in  the  nursery,  but  I  found  that,  with  the  labour  I  had  to  depend  on,  I  could  not  control 
^ping  off.  So  I  found  that  we  lost  50  per  cedt.  of  the  seedlings  to  begin  with.  If  I  had 
^  l^Kwir,  I  might  be  able  to  control  the  fungus.  I  do  not  think  I  could  wholly  prevent  it, 
^  ^iih  better  soil  that  might  be  done.  But  the  question  with  us  after  all  is  the  question 
*o«r.  We  have  to  depend  on  common  labour  at  $1.50  per  day.   But  the  Germans  have 
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thdr  nurseries  properly  organized,  and  can  get  the  labour  they  need.  On  the  whole,  thejr  cu 
collect  the  seed,  or  buy  it,  grow  it  and  send  out  the  seedlings  to  us  cheaper  than  we  ca  grow 
them. 

Tm  Chairman. — ^It  seems  to  me,  as  I  said  yesterday,  that  there  is  a  field  here  for  the  oolk&> 
lion  of  seed.  Through  the  lumbermen,  white  pine  seed  could  be  collected.  I  cannot  see  any  reaaon 
why  we  cannot  grow  from  seed  by  protecting  the  seedlings  with  slats,  just  the  same  as  the  Gcnoaoi 
do.  Mr.  Ross  has  been  very  successful  in  growing  conifers  for  seed  at  Indian  Head.  Of  ooone,  in 
their  growth  the  seedlings  are  all  protected,  as  is  done  in  the  nurseries  in  Germany  and  elsewhere. 
1  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the  forest  plantations  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  in  otha 
parts  of  Germany  and  in  Scotland,  and  I  found  that  every  forest  plantation  has  its  own  uanai 
to  grow  trees  from  the  seed.  There  is  a  great  advantage  in  having  the  plants  on  hand,  for  yos 
can  do  your  transplanting  at  any  time  when  it  is  most  advantageous.  We  have  to  get  our  plants 
from  Germany,  and  there  is  sometimes  a  difficulty  in  the  transport.     In  one  case,  we  were  late 
in  getting  them,  and  when  they  arrived  they  were  heated,  and  so  we  lost  that  season. 

liiR.  Zavitz. — I  have  had  trouble  with  seedlings  from  the  Ftench  nurseries,  bat  thoie 
from  the  German  nurseries  have  always  come  through  all  right. 

Thb  Chairman. — ^This  was  only  one  experience,  and  of  course  next  year  the  stodc  cane 
through  all  right. 

Mr.  Zavitz. — We  could  produce  white  pine  nursery  stock  in  Ontario,  if  we  had  the  lisfat 
organization.  I  am  paying  $io  an  acre  for  my  nursery  rental  Of  course,  that  is  unnecessaxilf 
expensive  land.  If  we  got  cheap  land  and  a  proper  organization  we  could  grow  white  pine  stock 
as  cheaply  as  we  could  import  it. 

Yhb  Chairman. — ^The  only  difficulty  I  can  see  in  the  way  is  labotu-.  And,  as  against  that, 
there  is  the  advantage  of  having  plants  at  hand,  as  against  the  disadvantage  of  bringing  them 
from  such  a  distance.   On  the  Duke  of  Athol'a  estate  in  Scotland  th^  have  as  good  a  syM 
as  I  saw  anywhere.  There  was  the  ntu-sery  with  men  working  and  transplanting,  and  this  vork 
has  been  going  on  for  years.   This  growth  of  our  seedlings  is  a  thing  to  be  kept  in  view  for  tbt 
future;  and  we  may  not  be  compelled  to  go  to  Europe  for  our  stock.    Hoarding  the  faea^ 
ing  of  trees  to  applicants  on  certain  conditions,  I  see  Mr.  Zavitz  has  established  piacticattT 
the  same  system  as  we  have  in  the  North  West.     The  only  difference  I  can  set  is 
that  in  Ontario  the  applicant  must  pay  the  cost  of  transport.  In  the  Northwest  we  have  to  be 
very  careful  in  enforcing  the  conditions  of  the  agreement,  and  in  that  regard  otu-  draunstanca 
are  different  from  those  existing  in  other  parts  of  Canada.  If  we  did  not  have  the  trees  coltivated 
until  they  were  big  enough  to  shade  the  ground,  the  trees  would  not  succeed.  The  soil  is  heavy 
and  there  is  very  little  moisture.  By  working  it  you  conserve  the  moisture.   Very  much  of  the 
success  of  the  scheme  has  been  due  to  the  condition  in  the  agreement  that  the  applicant  shiH 
keep  the  soil  thoroug^y  worked  up.     Of  course,  it  would  not  do  to  work  sandy  soil,  as  Mr. 
Zavitz  said.   Perhaps  Dr.  Saunders  would  say  something  on  this  subject 

Dr.  Saunders. — ^Among  my  earlier  experiences  in  connection  with  forestry  was  being  cafled 
in  at  Guelph  to  suggest  plans  for  the  planting  of  groups  of  trees,  including  some  shelter  plots.  I 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Zavitz  about  the  plantation  of  European  larch 
covering  the  old  gravel  pit.  That  plantation  was  made  at  my  suggestion.  Theie  was  a  good  deal 
of  opposition  to  it  at  the  tune.  Professor  Brown,  who  was  in  charge,  and  some  of  the  other  gentle- 
men thought  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  money.  However,  I  insisted  on  it  and  we  tried  it  So 
we  planted  this  group  of  European  larch,  I  think  about  an  acre  and  a  half.  I  had  not  thought 
anything  about  the  matter  for  a  good  many  years,  and  have  not  had  any  word  of  the  succes  of 
the  plantation  for  twenty  years  or  more.  I  am  very  glad  to  learn  that  it  has  turned  out  so  wefl 
and  is  producing  such  a  large  crop  of  timber.  When  I  was  appointed  Director  of  Experimental 
Farms  for  Canada,  I  had  to  consider  the  whole  subject  of  forestry  within  the  different  provinces, 
as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  take  it  up  in  connection  with  fanning.  The  subject,  of  course,  was  not 
the  main  one,  but  took  a  secondary  position.  Still  it  was  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  thoa^^ 
and  experiment.  My  good  friend  Pemow,  who  has  always  been  ready  to  help  me  when  I  needed 
help,  was  useful  to  me  in  correcting  some  ideas  that  I  held  and  that  his  larger  experience  enabled 
him  to  correct.  He  helped  me  in  many  ways.  Conditions  vary  so  greatly  in  different  parts  of 
the  Dominion  that  any  information  we  could  give  of  any  sort,  whether  positive  or  negative,  ^ 
likely  to  be  of  advantage.  Some  of  the  things  that  are  open  to  criticism  in  the  experiments  ve 
carried  on  must  be  looked  at  in  that  way  and  allowed  for.  For  instance.  Dr.  Femow  criticised 
planting  ten  feet  apart.   Well,  that  was  a  thing  on  which  I  was  satisfied  at  the  time— that  the 
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trees  were  put  too  far  apart.  But  twenty  years  ago  the  people  were  apt  to  run  away  with  peculiar 
ideas,  and  there  were  a  good  many  advocates  of  planting  trees  at  that  distance  apart,  though 
many  believed  in  planting  at  a  smaller  distance.  I  think  that  it  was  better  that  we  should  test 
it  both  ways,  so  that  we  should  know  what  not  to  do,  as  well  as  what  to  do,  and  the  way  to  show 
this  was  to  make  the  experiment.  I  mention  this  to  explain  why  certain  things  were  undertaken 
winch  looked  at  in  themselves  we  thought  even  then  were  not  altogether  judidous. 

There  is  another  point  which  has  not  been  criticised,  and  that  is  the  planting  of  trees  in 
large  groups  of  one  species.  I  was  satisfied  at  the  time  that  it  was  not  the  wisest  course,  but 
unless  we  had  the  experience  of  an  actual  test,  we  could  not  prove  that  the  thing  was  not  to  be 
recommended.  We  have  been  able  to  show  the  effect  by  the  results  of  an  actual  experiment. 
At  that  time,  twenty  years  ago,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  planting  black  walnut  and 
of  how  much  money  could  be  made  out  of  it,  and  the  number  of  merchantable  logs  to  be  raised 
Id  forty  years  was  all  figured  out.  The  farmer  who  took  an  interest  in  forestry  at  that  time  and 
made  up  his  mind  to  do  any  planting  was  apt  to  choose  some  favourite  tree  and  plant  in  groups. 
He  object  we  had  in  having  groups  of  250  trees  planted,  some  10  x  10  feet  apart,  some  10  x  5  and 
some  5x5  was  to  show  that  this  was  not  wise.  We  found,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  larch 
tbat  they  suffered  from  the  saw-fly  where  the  trees  are  so  grouped  as  to  favour  the  multiplication 

the  insects.  The  same  would  be  true  of  the  locust  and  the  borer.  Any  fungus  disease 
establishing  itself  in  the  centre  of  a  group  which  favoured  the  growth  would  be  much  more  apt 
to  spread  than  in  a  forest  with  a  variety  of  trees.  It  was  deemed  best  to  try  the  different  systems 
alongnde  each  other.  We  find  that  by  mixing  the  species  of  trees  in  a  group,  insect  pests  and 
fongus  diseases  have  not  the  same  facility  for  spreading. 

Now  the  difficulties  and  successes  in  connection  with  the  tree  planting  in  Ontario  have  been 
pretty  weU  discussed.  But  still,  Ontario,  although  a  good  sized  province,  is  a  small  item  in  the 
vast  area  of  the  Dominion.  When  you  go  to  Manitoba  you  find  that  conditions  are  altogether 
cbanged.  And  when  you  go  from  Manitoba  to  the  drier  parts  of  the  Northwest,  you  find  con- 
<iitions  greatly  changed.  Cross  the  mountains  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  you  have  conditions 
Afferent  from  those  of  any  part  of  the  Dominion.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  conditions  in  all  these  different  parts,  and  if  I  have  been  able  to  do  nothing  more, 
I  have  been  able  to  gather  a  good  many  items  of  information  which  have  been  given  in  our  bul- 
letins and  reports.  And  we  have  been  able  to  do  a  good  deal  to  maintain  and  develop  interest 
in  this  subject  throughout  the  Dominion.  Our  experiments  have  enabled  the  people  to  see  how 
oooditions  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country  could  be  used  to  best  advantage. 

For  instance,  we  have  fotmd  that  in  the  Northwest,  where  the  difficulty  of  getting  shelter 
vas  very  great,  that  the  Manitoba  maple  is  one  of  the  most  useful  trees  we  can  plant,  giving  us 
shelter  and  producing  good  conditions  for  the  growing  of  crops.  Not  only  do  they  afford  shelter, 
bat  they  collect  the  snow  for  a  considerable  distance  over  the  land  adjacent  to  the  shelter  belt, 
tod  so  induce  favourable  conditions  of  moisture  which  lead  to  the  prompt  germination  of  seed 
in  the  spring,  which  has  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  grain  har- 
'^sted.  We  found  also  that  the  tree  that  is  known  up  there  as  the  cotton  wood  is  one  of  the 
most  rapid  wood  producers  that  we  know  of,  and  the  question  of  wood  for  fuel  there  is  a  very 
important  one.  I  believe  it  will  be  more  carefully  considered  in  the  lutm-e  because  it  is  so  easy 
for  a  fanner  to  put  out  an  acre  or  two,  as  a  wood  lot,  of.  these  Cottonwood  trees.  Besides  these, 
there  is  the  white  willow  of  Europe.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  correct  or  not,  but  I  always 
supposed  that  the  white  willow  was  introduced  into  Nova  Scotia  by  the  French  people,  because 
*c  find  it  there  at  Grand  Pre  and  through  that  part  of  the  country — immense  trees.  Early  in 
the  history  of  the  Experimental  Farms  I  had  cuttings  made  and  sent  them  to  Manitoba  and 
elsewhere  to  be  tested.  In  Manitoba  it  has  done  very  well.  It  produces  wood  quite  as  fast  as 
tie  Cottonwood  poplar.  It  was  also  tried  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago  by  putting  out  clumps 
of  white  willows  in  different  parts  of  the  Western  States  I  see  the  statement  published  that  the 
results  in  the  actual  production  of  fuel  either  by  measured  or  weighed  quantity  have  been  very 
satisfactory.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  trees  we  ought  to  try  to  grow  more  in  the  Northwest, 
^^*caasc  I  find  that  it  is  a  very  healthy  and  vigorous  tree  and  does  not  tend  to  die  out.  We  have 
some  trees  at  Brandon  that  I  think  must  be  fully  a  foot  through,  that  were  planted  twenty  years 
*P>-  European  larch  we  have  not  found  to  be  very  hardy  in  the  Canadian  North  West;  and 
yet  1  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  might  not  prove  even  more  successful  than  we  have  found 
It  if  the  conditions  of  planting,  soil,  etc.,  were  looked  into  more  carefully  than  we  have  been  able 
to  do  with  the  rush  of  other  work  at  the  Experimental  Farms.   The  native  larch  does  well,  so 
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far  as  I  know,  but  it  does  not  grow  so  rapidly  as  the  Etiropean  larch..  If  the  European  Jutb 
can  be  grown,  the  volume  of  production  of  wood  will  be  much  greater  than  we  can  get  fwn  the 
native. 

These  experiments  are  going  on,  and  the  government  are  about  to  afiPord  us  fadlitks  h 
testing  tree  growth  on  the  drier  parts  of  our  territory,  a  very  large  area  in  Alberta,  where  the 
quantity  of  moisture  year  after  year  is  not  sufficient  for  vigorous  growth.  We  have  secured  4« 
acres  of  land  near  Lethbridge  where  the  conditions  are  quite  too  dry  for  the  best  results  is  agri- 
culture, and  where  everything  must  be  done  looking  to  the  conservation  of  moisture.  Of  that 
land,  xoo  acres  can  be  irrigated,  the  irrigation  canal  being  dose  by.  So  we  shall  have  loo  acres 
of  irrigated  land  and  300  acres  of  dry  soil  on  which  we  can  carry  on  experiments  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  x|}pisture  and  forest  cultivation   by   what  may   be  called  the  dry  method.  I  m 
preparing  to  send  a  great  many  different  varieties  of  the  trees  which  we  have  found  to  succeed 
best   in  the  course   of   our   past    twenty    years'    experience   on  the  western  farms 
to  be  tested  there  to  see  how  many  of  them  can  be  grown  in  that  particular  part  of  the  country. 
Then,  further  north  at  Lacombe,  twenty  miles  north  of  Edmonton,  another  farm  has  beeu  selected 
with  entirely  different  surroundings,  so  much  further  north  that  the  difficulties  of  the  shorter 
season  will  have  to  be  encountered.  And,  while  I  cannot  say  an3rthing  now  about  what  we  are 
likely  to  do  with  these  farms,  we  shall  carry  out  the  same  principles  as  we  have  been  endeavouriai 
to  carry  out  in  connection  ¥dth  the  farms  we  have  had  in  the  last  twenty  years — ^that  is,  trying 
everything  that  is  likely  or  helpful  to  the  farmers  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Sullivan. — During  the  last  twenty-five  years,  as  Inspector  of  Surveys  for  the  Province  or 
Quebec,!  have  had  occasion  to  observe,  and  have  read  what  I  could  find,  about  the  transplantiDgci^ 
trees,  making  plantations,  and  so  on.  And  my  opinion  to-day  is  that  where  nature  wants  the  trees, 
the  trees  will  grow ;  and  that  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  encourage  nature  itself.  I  was  very  glad, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  suggested  the  idea  of  having  our  own  trees  grovra  here.  I  have  been  going 
up  the  Gatineau  for  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years.  The  first  year  I  was  there  a  forest  fire 
ran  over  a  large  part  of  that  country.  There  was  a  part  of  it  where,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  was 
not  a  jack-pine  vrithin  a  mile.  Ten  years  after  the  fire,  there  the  jack*pine  were  growing  is  tiJ*c^ 
as  oats  in  a  field.  Where  did  that  seed  come  from  ?  Or,  take  one  of  our  swamps,  say  in  the  Lake 
St.  John  district,  Fire  will  go  over  it,  and  the  next  year  it  vrill  be  covered  with  blueberries.  They 
tell  me  that  squirrels  transport  these  seeds,  but  it  would  take  a  lot  of  squirrels  to  plant  a  swamp 
like  that.  If  the  government  are  ready  to  make  plantations  or  forest  reserves,  they  have  a  diance 
right  here  at  our  very  doof .  The  early  settlers  up  the  Gatineau  were  mainly  Irishmen.  Comini 
out  there,  they  took  up  a  few  acres  each  of  the  high  land  and  thought  that  they  were  kmgs;  but 
after  a  few  years  they  found  that  the  land  would  grow  nothing,  and  they  were  forced  to  leave. 
There  is  lots  of  that  land  within  a  stonethrow  of  the  city— or,  at  the  very  most,  within  cannon  shot 
Why  could  not  the  government  buy  up  a  tract  of  that  land,  and  grpw  trees  on  it?    It  is  fitf* 
nothing  else;  you  could  not  farm  it.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  just  as  natural  for  the  white 
pine  to^^grow  in  the  Gatineau  Valley  as  it  is  for  hair  to  grow  on  a  dog.  And  you  cannot  make 
that  white  pine  grow  north  of  the  height  of  land.  You  never  saw  a  bunoh  of  white  pine  north 
of  the  height  of  the  land?^  Well,  there  is  a  little  bimch  north  of  Lake  Abitibi,  but  that  is  the 
only  one  I  know  of.  You  will  get  spruce  in  plenty. 

Now,  as  to  the  growth  of  timber,  let  me  give  you  an  instance.  Down  where  I  was  bom, 
where  the  old  Quebec  and  Gosford  railway  was  built, — ^the  President  of  the  Quebec  and  Goefani 
was  Su-  Henri  Joly — ^that  road  ran  up  to  about  1871  or  1872.  I  can  take  you  to  the  old  roadbed 
and  show  you  growing  there  spruce  trees  measuring  15  inches  in  diameter.  I  measnied  then 
myself  last  year  growing  in  a  place  where  I  plowed  the  ground  myself  and  where  they  are  iB 
inches  in  diameter. 

The  Chairman. — How  long  is  it  since  you  pjowed  the  ground  there? 

Mr.  Sullivak. — ^About  187 1  or  1872. 

Mr.  Little.— What  height  are  they? 
Mr.  Sullivak. — ^The  height  was  not  much.  But  then  that  depends  on  the  situation.  In  the 
1792,  Jeremiah  McCarthy,  land  surveyor,  laid  out  the  township  of  Stoneliam.  They  u-*^ 
to  plant  tin  marks  at  every  corner.  I  went  there  eighty  years  after  and  found  his  tin  marks  on  1 
white  birch  tree,  and  in  that  eighty  years  that  white  birch  tree  had  not  grown  more  than  ih:* 
inches  bigger.So  it  is  evident  that  conditions  of  situation,  soil,  climate,  and  so  on,  make  a  ff^* 
deal  of  difference. 
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Mr.  Lims. — Would  Mr.  Sullivan  tell  us  the  heigth  of  these  trees  eighteen  inches  in  di- 
iiMtcr? 

Mr,  Suixivan.— Not  more  than  forty  feet. 

Mr.  LittlB. — You  could  not  get  more  than  one  sawlog  out  of  them  ? 
Mr.  Suluvan. — ^Perhaps  not  more  than  one. 
Mr.  LiTTLB. — ^What  size  would  the  sawlog  be  at  the  smaller  end  ? 
Mr.  Sullivan. — One  foot. 

Mr,  LittlB. — suppose  this  eighteen  inch  tree  that  you  speak  of  got  the  benefit  of  the  en- 
richment of  soil,  air  and  water?  But  the  conditions  in  a  forest  wotdd  b%  different.  What  do  you 
appose  would  be  the  size  of  such  a  tree  growing  amongst  other  trees? 

Mr.  Suluvan. — There  are  dozens  of  them  growing  along  the  road  that  are  of  that  size.  That 
is  what  I  want  to  get  at,  and  what  I  want  to  try  and  impress  upon  you  gentlemen — ^to  encourage 
the  government  to  buy  up  a  tract  of  the  land  near  Ottawa  and  try  to  get  our  native  white  pine 
xed  to  grow  there.  We  should  not  import  that  seed  from  anywhere  else.  I  am  sure  that,  if  the 
Esvenunent  would  do  this,  it  would  be  the  most  pa3ring  investment  that  they  could  make.  Even 
if  it  were  not  a  financial  success,  they  could  have  a  place  in  it  where  old  fogies  like  mjrself  could 
p.  together  once  a  year  and  discuss  these  things  and  pass  on  to  the  next  generation  whatever 
ittlc  knowledge  or  experience  in  these  forestry  matters  may  have  taught  us.  That  may  be  worth 
••thing,  anyway. 

Dr.  Bbll. — Along  the  greater  part  of  the  Moose  river  and  the  Missanabie  the  country  is 
pvn  up  in  white  birch.  It  looked,  when  I  saw  it,  as  though  the  fire  had  gone  through  there 
forty  years  before.  I  asked  the  oldest  Indian  in  my  party  when  the  fire  had  taken  place^ 
ttd  he  told  me  it  was  just  the  same  then  as  it  had  been  when  he  was  bom — sixty  years  at  least. 
And  it  may  have  been  the  same  for  a  hundred  years. 

I  was  much  interested  in  what  Dr.  Saunders  said  concerning  his  experiments  in  the  North 
These  practical  experiences  are  very  important.  From  a  long  study  of  the  distribution 
^  trees,  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  there  is  no  certain  way  to  determine  whether  a  tree  will 
pow  in  a  certain  area  except  by  trying  it.  One  would  think  that  in  a  certain  situation,  owing  to 
BKristuie  or  dryness,  owing  to  extreme  heat  or  extreme  cold,  certain  trees  would  not  grow.  But 
I  have  found  the  facts  apparently  contradictory  of  these  conclusions.  One  point  to  be  remembered 
is  that  aU  species  of  trees  have  not  yet  reached  their  possible  northern  limit.  They  seem  to  be 
tnveUing  from  the  south.  All  those  species  which  can  scatter  their  seed  quickly,  like  the  poplars 
*oA  the  birch  and  some  of  the  conifers,  have  quickly  reached  their  northern  limit.  But,  as  I  have 
>tated  before  in  meetings  such  as  this,  the  trees  of  the  heavy  seeds  and  poor  means  of  transporta- 
tion, like  the  walnut,  the  oaks  and  so  on,  make  their  progress  northward  very  slowly.  Some  of 
our  areas  in  the  North  West  might  easily  grow  trees  which  are  not  there  now.  Sir  Henri  Joly 
kas  proved  this  in  the  case  of  the  black  wahiut,  transporting  it  at  once  hundreds  of  miles  beyond 
^  point  it  had  reached,  and  finding  it  grow  there  equally  well  as  in  the  more  southern  latitude. 
Wie  should  not  cease  making  all  possible  experiments  on  this  line. 

Dr.  Fbrnow. — As  to  the  absence  of  trees  from  places  where  they  might  be  expected,  I  have 
5i»wn,  in  some  of  my  lecture  pictures  sand  hills  where  there  is  no  tree  growth.  Nature,  no  doubt, 
>owed  the  seed  there,  but  if  that  seed  falls  under  conditions  not  favourable  for  germination, 
the  trees  cannot  establish  themselves.  The  man  who  wants  trees  to  grow  there  can  plant  the  seeds 
onder  the  surface  where  the  germinating  seed  can  reach  water.  In  this  way  it  will  be  possible 
to  extend  the  limit  of  tree  growth  northward  as  well  as  into  the  dry  regions.  I  think  that  is  the 
point  in  these  cases — ^the  difilculty  of  germination. 

Dr.  Bblu — ^In  Germany  I  noticed,  along  the  road  between  Konigsberg  and  Vienna,  there 
B  a  dry  sandy  country.  The  Germans  planted  there  small  coniferous  trees,  and  now  and  then 
nnc  would  grow.  So,  ultimately,  they  will  be  able  to  grow  a  forest  there.  Returning  to  the 
Jiorth  West,  we  know  that  the  popular  belief  is  that  trees  would  grow  on  the  prairie,  but  that 
tJjcy  are  destroyed  by  the  prairie  fires.  Our  people  have  supposed  that  the  prairies  are  a  mere 
Pp  in  the  woods.  This  I  believe  is  a  mistake.  We  find  no  evidence  that  trees  have  ever  grown 
^  I  have  mapped  carefully  the  northern  limits  of  the  trees  in  that  country,  and,  approaching 
^^toba  from  the  eastward,  we  find  the  northern  limit  of  the  trees  beginning  to  curve  south 
'ong  before  they  reach  the  prairie,  from  which  I  infer  that  there  is  a  climatic  reason  why  the 
frees  do  not  grow.  If  the  prairie  were  but  a  gap  in  the  woods,  the  line  of  trees  would  end  abruptly 
*t  the  edge  of  the  fire  line.  But  instead  of  that,  they  curve  round.  The  white  pine  does  not  come 
ocircr  than  the  south  of  Lake  Wnhipeg. 
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Propsssor  MACOxm. — Dr.  Peraow  said  that  we  would  hear  more  about  the  caltirttioo  of 
European  trees  in  America,  than  we  would  hear  in  Europe.  Dr.  Femow  knows — thoujjitedid 
not  think  just  what  it  meant  in  this  connection— that  we  are  all  Europeans,  more  or  les8,thixn 
here  and  the  great  people  to  the  south'*of  us  were  originally  Europeans.  And  we  have  cstabfcisgd 
ourselves  here  and  shown  our  power. 

Mr.  LittlB. — And  improved  by  transplanting. 

Propbssor  Macoun. — And  here  is  another  thing  we  know — ^that  there  is  hardly  a  plant  thu 
grows  along  our  roadsides  and  in  our  gardens,  but  is  a  weed  introduced  from  Europe.  And 
we  find  the  same  thing  true  of  the  forest.  When  the  Eturopean  species  are  introduced  here,  tbej 
show  the  effects  of  their  European  origin,  and  beat  out  the  miserable  American  species.  The 
fact  that  the  European  larch  and  the  European  spruce  flourish  here  is  in  line  with  all  the  rest 
And  the  Scotch  fir — why,  tell  a  Scotchman  that  the  fir  of  his  native  hills  would  not  beat  out 
the  best  trees  that  you  find  native  here,  and  he  would  think  it  as  absurd  as  to  tell  him  that  be  is 
not  the  best  man  there  is.  He  knows  that  he  is  a  power  in  the  country,  and  that  the  trees  upon 
which  he  looked  as  a  boy  will  survive  here..  And,  as  Mr.  Zavitz  has  told  us,  there  b  not  a  tree 
to-day  that  will  produce  more  wood  than  the  Scotch  fir. 

We  are  all  now  in  favor  of  the  white  pine.  But  look  at  the  cleanness  of  this  little  tree  that 
has  been  brought  in  from  the  Experimental  Farm  to  show  to  us,  and  think  what  that  tree  woold 
have  been  a  hundred  years  from  now.  If  we  were  not  so  taken  up  with  the  value  and  beauty 
of  the  white  pine,  we  would  certainly  say:  This  is  to  be  the  wood  of  the  future.  The  tree  of 
the  future  is  the  one  that,  as  Mr.  Macoun  told  us,  will  grow  up  and  overtop  the  others,  just  as  witi 
men,  there  wiU  al^a3rs  be  the  miserable  crowd  below,  with  the  great  ones  rearing  their  beads 
above  them.  I  just  thought  Dr  Femow  needed  enlightening  on  that  point  I  was  glad  to  hear 
him  say  what  he  did  in  connection  with  the  tree  planting  in  Nebraska. 

Unless  the  seed  is  there,  as  Mr.  Sullivan  said,  you  can  not  have  the  tree;  and  if  the  seed  we  want 
is  not  in  the  country,  it  is  our  business  to  put  it  there.  And  Mr.  Sullivan  was  rig^t  in  saying  tiat 
our  valley  here  and  the  valley  of  the  Trent  are  the  native  homes  of  the  white  pine.  And  it  d 
our  duty  to  replant  this  country,  where  nature  is  not  replanting  it  herself.    But  Mr  .Robmsoo 
knows,  and  so  does  Senator  Edwards,  that  up  in  the  Algonquin  Park,  and  other  pbas  «btfe 
fires  have  been  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago — ^yes,  or  even  fifteen  or  ten  years  ago— it  is  wonderful  w 
see  what  nature  is  doing.  After  the  fire  up  comes  the  poplar,  as  Mr.  Macoun  has  shown.  Tbe  I 
poplar  is  a  thin-leaved  tree.  Along  with  it  up  comes  a  lot  of  the  rubbishy  trees — ^merc  shnibfr- 
that  form  the  undergrowth  and  that  are  of  no  use.  Go  into  a  poplar  forest  and  it  seems  to  stand 
thick,  and  you  notice  almost  no  other  tree.  But  under  the  shelter  of  the  poplar  you  will  see  the 
pines  growing.   But  we  older  men  know  that  in  such  a  place  the  white  spruce  and  the  poplar 
grow  up  along  with  the  pine,  but  that  at  length  the  pines  will  tower  above  the  othcis;  these 
others  will  die  and  feed  the  pines,  making  wood  that  is  of  the  kind  needed  for  the  coming  geoen* 
tion  of  men.  We  know  all  this,  and  we  have  heard  it  a  good  many  times.  But  I  am  afraid  it  is 
true,  as  Mr.  White  told  us  yesterday,  that  it  is  all  talk,  that  we  learn  little.   In  my  own  mmd 
I  thanked  him  for  that  thought.  But  at  the  same  time,  I  thought:  You  are  one  of  the  crowd; 
you  won't  learn.   If  a  man  hears  other  men  talk  for  hours  and  can  learn  nothing  either  from 
their  foolishness  or  their  wisdom,  I  say,  God  help  him.  Now  I  have  in  my  hand  a  report  whidi 
has  been  the  means  of  teaching  me  something.   Alongside  the  Experimental  Farm  at  Indian 
Head,  a  nursery  was  established  four  or  five  years  ago  by  the  Forestry  Branch,  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Ross.  Now  Mr.  Ross  read  a  paper  at  the  meeting  last  year  that  struck  me  as  being  the  most  >'alu- 
able  thing  that  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  Let  me  read  you  a  very  little  of  it.  He  had  shown 
in  his  paper  the  dij£cult  work  that  they  had  done  in  this  nursery,  and  mentioned  that  the  growth 
had  been  something  wonderful  in  many  directions.  And  here  is  a  paragraph  that  I  wish  to  read. 


The  fact  that  wood  for  fuel  can  be  grown  most  profitably  in  this  country  is  demon- 
strated more  clearly  every  season.  In  some  districts  wood  can  be  obtained  from  natural 
timber  belts  with  little  difiSculty,  but  away  from  these  restricted  areas  the  settlers  are 
limited  to  the  supply  brought  in  on  the  railways,  poplar  wood  of  only  average  quality 
being  worth  $6.50  per  cord.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  as  to 
the  possibility  of  growing  fairly  good  fuel  within  six  or  eight  years,  when  cottonwood  or 
willow  are  used.  *  *  *  in  the  spring  of  1903  we  were  using  some  land  on 
the  Experimental  Farm  at  Indian  Head  for  our  nursery  work,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a 
quick  shelter,  a  few  rows  of  cottonwoods  were  planted.  The  total  length  of  the  rows  would 
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Three  and  a  haJf  cords  of  Cottonwood  poles  cut  from  hedges  planted  as  shelter  in 
spring  of  1903,  Indian  Head    Photo  taken  in  Nov.  1906    Some  are 
6  in.  in  diameter ;  average  length,  9  ft. 
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be  about  700  yards,  the  trees  being  set  30  inches  apart  and  were  about  i }  feet  high.  We  are 
now  giving  up  this  land,and  consequently  had  to  cut  out  these  hedges,  which  in  four  years 
have  made  great  growth.  The  trees  average  15  feet  high,  and  many  are  over  six  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  ground.  We  have  now  cut  up  and  piled  over  3}  cords  of  wood  cut  from 
these  hedges.  This  wood  is  not,  of  course,  best  quality,  though  it  is  just  as  good  as  hun- 
dieds  of  settlers  get  tdUac  travelling  to  the  bluffs  in  the  winter,  and  probably  taking 
three  days  for  the  round  trip. 

I  was  much  interested  in  what  Blr.  Zavitz  told  us  about  growing  pine  in  sand.  Before  I 
toadi  upon  that  directly,  I  wish  to  speak  about  the  conditions  in  the  drier  parts  of  the  North 
West  We  are  all  looking  to  the  North  West  as  our  great  field  of  operations  in  tree  planting.  Now, 
tweoty-eight  or  twenty-nine  years  ago,  I  was  preaching  up  and  down  the  country  in  favour 
of  the  North  West,  lecturing  everywhere  and  trying  to  wake  up  the  people.  Very  few  woke  up. 
Especially  on  the  value  of  the  land  for  tree  planting  and  forest  growth  they  were  very  hard  to 
vaie  up.  They  believed,  as  many  of  you  gentlemen  even  here  believe  to-day,  that  the  dimate 
of  the  North  West  is  arid — ^that  there  is  not  enough  moisture  there.  I  tell  you,  you  are  wrong. 
Tin  moisture  is  there;  the  only  trouble  is  that  it  is  not  conserved.  When  I  first  went  to  the  North 
West,  the  land  south  of  Portage  la  Prairie  was  regarded  as  unfit  to  grow  crops  because  it  was  so 
vet  Bttt  when  settlement  came  in  and  the  natural  drainage  was  opened  up,  the  land  improved, 
tod  now  that  section  produces  some  of  the  best  wheat  grown  in  Manitoba.  The  rain  faU  is  not 
lessened  in  these  twenty  years. 

Now  take  the  other  extreme.  At  Blackfoot  crossing,  where  the  irrigation  is  going  to  be  done 
by  the  C.  P.  R.,  I  found,  in  1879,  a  beautiful  field  of  oats  growing  tall  and  stout,  and  right  along- 
Bde,  the  arid  prairie,  hard  and  dry.  And  I  sat  on  the  shaft  on  my  cart  and  wrote  down :  "  Break 
vp  the  soil  and  let  in  the  air  and  moisture,  and  the  climate  will  change."  Now,  notice  another 
tlting.  Go  any  where  through  the  North  West,  and  when  you  find  a  place  that  is  sheltered— 
»t  from  the  cold,  for  I  deny  that  the  cold  in  the  North  West  injures  anything — when  you  find  a 
that  is  sheltered  from  the  fire  that  used  to  come  up  from  the  west  and  south  and  clean  up 
««:ythmg,  fire  that  cleaned  up  everything — ^you  find  trees.  When  I  first  saw  that  country,  the 
r^wherethefiresran  was  as  tall  as  the  length  of  my  hand,  or  less.  But  where  the  fires  did  not 
nm,  the  grass  was  high.  Where  the  fires  had  run  the  year  before,  the  soil  was  arid  and  dry 
Tbat  is:  Here  was  one  tract  with  short  grass  and  hard  surface,  and  here  wa3  another  tract  with 
t  mulch  on  it  of  last  year's  grass.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  that  when  the  moisture  came  upon  this 
latter  tract,  instead  of  being  evaporated  at  once,  it  percolated  into  the  soil.  At  this  time,  there 
*as  no  settlement  in  the  country — ^there  was  not  a  man  living  between  a  point  nine  miles  west 
i  Portage  la  Prairie  and  Edmonton. 

Now,  as  to  the  rainfall,  the  general  rainfall  of  the  country  is  supplied  by  the  general  evap- 
sation  of  the  country.  And  that  brings  me  to  the  point  of  which  I  was  speaking  yesterday 
the  equalization  of  the  rainfall.  Where  the  country  is  arid,  the  clouds  will  pass  over  it;  and 
•hen  they  come  to  a  cold  and  moist  country,  down  comes  the  rain.  When  the  people  went 
«tD  the  North  West  and  began  to  break  up  the  soil,  the  course  of  things  began  to  change.  The 
•nd  conditions  began  to  cease.  Of  course,  wherever  the  rain  fell,  the  moisture  percolated  into 
the  soil.  Prior  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  soil,  even  when  the  rain  came  down,  the  moisture  did 
•ot  penetrate,  but  a  warm  wind  would  come  and  the  moisture  was  all  carried  away.  I  saw  that 
^  I  was  there  last  year.  On  the  open  prairie,  even  after  a  heavy  thunderstorm,  the  ground 
■dryinaahotu-,  but  on  a  potato  field  near  by,  the  rain  went  into  the  soil  six  inches  or  more. 
As  the  country  becomes  more  broken  up  and  settled,  the  rainfall  will  become  more  plentiful;  and 
>ot  only  that,  but  the  moisture  will  be  retained  in  the  soil  which  will  be  better.  That  which  we 
*iw  call  the  arid  land,  and  which  we  say  is  only  fit  for  pasture,  is  going  to  be  the  grand  wheat 
^d  within  twenty  years. 

Now,  only  two  more  points  and  I  have  finished.  When  I  went  to  Calgary  first,  there  were 
houses,  but  only  the  old  fort.  There  was  a  man  living  six  miles  down,  an  old  miner.  When 
J  net  him,  he  said:  **  You  are  the  man  who  is  going  around  to  learn  about  this  country  ?"  And 
^nen  I  said  I  was,  he  told  me  to  come  and  look  at  his  cabbages.  It  was  not  then  supposed  that 
«bbage  could  be  raised  a  few  miles  below  Calgary  without  irrigation.  Why,  Mr.  Pierce,  who 
J|as  a  fine  place  in  Calgary,  came  to  me  in  1 891  and  told  me  he  was  going  to  try  tree  planting  in 
T^J^y.  and  asked  if  it  would  succeed.  I  laughed  and  said  Of  course  it  will  succeed, 
give  the  trees  moisture  and  they  will  be  all  right."  And  as  I  suggested  to  him,  he  not  only 
H  in  the  trees,  but  put  in  some  rubbishy  stuff  with  them  that  would  grow  up  quickly  and  nurse 
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the  trees  along.  And  look  at  the  place  he  has  to-day.  Mr.  Pierce  will  be  looked  upon  as  the  father 
of  tree  planting  in  the  far  West.  Prior  to  1897,  that  same  man,  with  others  at  Calgary,  made 
an  irrigation  ditch  to  bring  water  to  Calgary.  In  1897  this  man  took  me  through  it  andsa&'. 
"There  is  not  a  tree  here  at  all;  we  cannot  grow  trees."  I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter,  aad 
his  answer  was,  "These  miserable  Chinooks."  I  said  to  him:  '* Do  you  see  that  tree?"  poirtinj 
to  a  tree  near  the  river,  'that  tree  has  been  growing  there  for  a  hundred  years.  If  that  tree  will 
grow,  why  not  others?  That  tree  has  moisture;  gives  the  trees  moisture  and  they  wiD  gro^?.' 

Now,  the  very  worst  part  of  the  North  West  is  north  of  Maple  Creek.  There  is  a  lake  there 
they  call  Big  Stick  Lake.  I  discovered  and  named  that  lake  in  1880.  Before  I  reached  it  I  canve 
across  a  series  of  sand  hills.  I  travelled  all  day  and  did  not  see  a  bush,  not  even  a  rose  bush; 
the  fires  had  cleaned  out  the  whole  thing.  All  at  once  we  reached  the  sand  hill,  got  through  a 
little  path  and  round  the  first  range,  and  here  were  no  less  than  thirty-two  great  DakoU  cotton- 
wood  trees — ^those  of  which  Dr.  Saunders  spoke,  the  poptdus  deltoides — populus  mooilifen. 
These  were  thirty-two  enormous  trees  growing  in  the  sand.  These  were  getting  their  moistmt 
from  a  perpetual  reservoir.  As  Mr.  Zavitz  says,  the  sand  hills  that  seemed  so  dry  on  top  are 
dry  only  three  inches  down.  The  capillary  attraction  brings  up  the  moisture  from  below,  and 
nearly  as  far  as  the  surface  they  are  perpetually  moist.  Therefore,  the  Ontario  government  sit 
right  in  covering  our  sand  hills  with  trees  that  will  prove  a  valuable  crop  for  the  future.  Tbis 
is  what  science  teaches.  But  even  here  it  is  dangerous  for  a  man  to  say  that  he  is  a  sdenti&c. 
man.  Even  here  science  is  at  a  discotmt.  And  why  ?  Because  men  do  not  look  below  the  surface. 
Mr.  Zavitz  has  looked  below  the  surface  and  he  knows  the  value  of  this  land.  I  hope  the  tree 
planting  that  he  is  carrying  on  will  be  appreciated  by  the  people  of  to-day,  because  thejtrees  wiH 
be  of  great  value  to  the  people  of  the  future. 

The  Chairman. — ^I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  with  regard  to  tree  planting  m  the  West. 
The  question  of  experiments  in  growing  fuel  on  the  farm  has  already  been  referred  to.  Throagii 
the  Idndness  of  Dr.  Saunders  and  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  the  Inteii«, 
Forestry  Branch  were  allowed  to  use  certain  lands  at  the  Experimental  Farms  at  Bnmdoa  and 
Indian  Head  for  several  years.   On  these  lands  we  grew  the  planting  material  for  distrihrttt 
to  the  settlers.   The  work  grew  so  great  that  more  room  was  required  than  could  be  aftirded, 
and  it  was  decided  to  establish  an  arboretum  which  would  be  educational  as  showing  what  txeei 
could  be  grown  in  the  west.   My  idea  in  reference  to  tree  planting  was  two-fold.  Perhaps  the 
main  feature  was  the  educational  feature,  the  other  being  the  practical  feature — ^that  is,  giving 
trees  to  the  settlers.   These  trees  are  given  to  settlers  anywhere  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
West.   The  farmer  who  gets  a  few  thousand  trees  enters  into  an  agreement  to  cultivate  the 
trees,  as  they  have  to  be  cultivated  until  they  are  able  to  shade  the  ground,  and  also  to  protctf 
them  from  animals  and  fire.   With  this  practical  work  of  tree-growing  upon  the  farms 
on  here  and  there  in  every  part  of  the  cotmtry,  the  effect  must^be  to  educate"^  the  settlers  in  tk 
West  generally  on  the  subject  of  tree  culture.  Every  farmer  has  the  opportunity  of  seeing  * 
trees  actually  growing  in  his  own  neighbotuhood.  Of  course,  any  farmer  can  go  down  to  Isdifl 
Head  or  Brandon  and  see  the  trees  growing^there,  but  many  of  the  settlers  are  a  thousand  mik 
away  from  either  of  these  places,  and  are  not  likely  to  visit  them  very  often.  Here,  on  the  farm 
of  their  own  neighbors  they  can  see  the  trees  growing  and  learn  what  is  necessary  in  order  t 
cause  them  to  grow.  Therefore,  the  work  was,  as  I  have  said,  educational  as  well  as  practical 

They  have  given  us  now  a  nursery  station,  320  acres  set  aside  permanently  for  a  fores 
ntursery  station.   Trees  will  be  grown  from  the  seed  for: distribution  to  settlers,  and  we  shi 
have  permanent  plantations  made  where  we  can  make  stem  analyses  of  the  growth  of  the  ire« 
and  also  observe  what  variety  will  grow  best.    Because  the  varieties  that  grow  here  will  ^ 
always  grow  there.  Now,  a  word  as  to  the  timber  that  Professor  Maootm  has  referred  to. 
we  went  to  Indian  Head  in  1903,  these  trees  were  planted  to  afford  shelter  to  the  plantaticc  J 
was  necessary  to  prevent  the  earth  being  blown  away  and  spoiling  the|[young  trees.  A  year  aj 
we  had  to  take  these  away,  as  we  were  giving  up  the  land.  The  report  from  Mr.  Ross  thai 
fessor  Macoun  has  read  refers  to  taking  away  the  trees  of  this  stodc  planted  in  1903.  V\> 
now  concentrated  all  the  work  at  oiu"  own  farm.  And  I  have  only  to  say,  in  leaving  the  scrtie 
that  the  Forestry  Branch  has  every  reason  to  thank  both  Professor  Saunders  and  Honcrar 
Mr.  Fisher,  who  have  kindly  allowed  us  the  use  of  the  land  of  the  Department  of  Agricu'^a 
when  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  have  our  own.  The  land  was  in  a  good  state  of  culii^a^^^ 
and  so  we  were  able  to  make  a  good  start  at  once. 

The  meeting  adjourned  till  2  p.  m. 
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SECOND  DAY— AFTERNOON  SITTING. 
The  Convention  resumed  sitting  in  the  afternoon. 

Ml  Chairman. — think  there  are  no  unfinished  discussions,  so  I  will  call  upon  the  Secretary 
to  read  the  resolutions. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  as  follows: — 

RESOLUTIONS. 

PASSBD  AT  THS  BIGHTH  ANNUAL  M99TINO  09  THB  CANADIAN  FORBSTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

Ottawa,  March,  1907. 

Resohedf  That  in  view  of  the  many  important  respects  in  which  the  water  supply  affects 
tke  mdustries  of  the  country,  in  particular  agriculture,  irrigation  and  manufacturing,  and  of  the 
iiCFeasuig  value  of  the  water  powers  owing  to  the  adoption  of  electricity  for  industrial  purposes, 
tls  omvention  would  urge  that  special  means  should  be  taken  for  the  preservation  of  the  forests 
08  watersheds  so  as  to  conserve  throughout  the  year  the  equable  and  constant  flow  of  the  streams 
^tependcnt  thereon. 

Resohed,  That  in  view  of  the  large  expenditure  made  on  irrigation  works  in  Southern  Al- 
berta, and  the  intimate  relation  of  the  flow  of  the  irrigation  streams  to  the  forests  of  the  eastern 
watershed  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  this  Association  would  specially  urge  upon  the  Government 
^tke  Dominion  the  necessity  for  the  protection  of  the  forests  on  this  watershed. 

ResoMsd,  That  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  be  urged  to  supplement  the  work  under- 
^  by  a  Committee  of  the  Senate  to  enquire  into  the  resources  of  the  districts  of  the  West,  to 
tfae  north  of  the  Saskatchewan  River,  by  making  a  special  exploration  of  such  districts  to  obtain 
» thoFougfaly  as  possible  direct  and  accurate  imormation  in  regard  to  the  resources  and  condi- 
tk)os  of  that  region. 

And  that  in  any  exploration  made,  each  party  should  be  accompanied  by  an  expert  timber 
sorreyor,  who  will  be  qualified  to  estimate  and  report  upon  the  timber. 

Resohed,  That  this  Association  would  urge  the  importance  of  the  exploration  of  the  public 
^mm  in  advance  of  settlement  with  the  object  of  determining  the  character  of  the  lands  so 
thatsettlementmay  be  directed  to  those  districts  suitable  for  agriculture,  and  which  give  promise 
^  the  possibility  of  the  establishment  of  permanent  and  prosperous  homes  for  the  settlers,  and 
liat  tbt  lands  unsuited  for  a^pculture  should  be  withdrawn  from  settlement  and  permanently 
reserved  for  the  production  of  timber. 

That  this  Association  approves  of  the  policy  of  forest  reserves  adopted  by  the  Dominion  and 
xovindal  authorities,  and  favours  the  extension  of  such  reserves  as  may  be  found  practicable 
from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  eventually  embrace  all  lands  suitable  only  for  the  production  of  timber. 

That  in  the  administration  of  such  reserves  this  Association  would  approve  of  the  policy 
«  having  the  cutting  done  under  the  supervision  of  properly  qualified  officers,  and  that  in  such 
^P^ons^due  provision  should  be  made  to  insure  the  reproduction  of  the  forest. 

d  Resohed,'jrhaLt  this]Association  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  retention  of  rough  areas  under  wood 
replantin|^  of  areas  unsuited  for  afjiculture  would  be  encouraged  if  some  action  in  the 
B^on  of  relieving  the  same  from  taxation  could  be  put  into  effect  by  the  local  government 
tti  the  municipalities. 

Whereas  in  the  older  settled  districts  of  Canada  conditions  are  now  such  that  great  benefits 
■ould  be  derived  by  the  country  as  a  whole  from  some  systematic  movement  to  re-afforest  large 
tracts  of  land  which  are  at  present  lying  waste  in  the  agricultural  districts;  and, 
,  iiWkereas  farmers  as  a  nile  have  no  expert  knowledge  as  to  the  cultivation  of  trees,  and  find 
t  almost  impossible  to  obtain  nursery  stocks  of  forest  trees  at  reasonable  prices  and  of  good 
yiality  for  planting  purposes;  and, 

whereas  the  farmers  of  the  country  are,  if  properly  informed,  the  right  class  of  people  to 
ladertake  tree  planting  in  the  agricultural  districts;  and 

Whereas  the  scheme  at  present  in  operation  in  the  West,  carried  on  under  the  Dominion  Gov- 
^^^^oent,  which  provides  for  the  free  distribution  of  forest  tree  seedlings  and  instruction  as  to 
^^^jcultivation,  has  given  satisfactory  results; 

.  Therefore  resohed  that  this  Association  would  urge  the  Governments,  both  federal  and  pro- 
vtodal,  to  take  steps  to  encourage  as  far  as  possible,  both  by  instruction  and  giving  fadhties 
■or  obtaining  nursery  stock  suitable  for  afforestation,  a  more  general  interest  in  tree  planting, 
^P^cially  on  such  lands  as  are  at  present  unfit  for  ordinary  agricultural  purposes,  and  this  Asso- 
^um  would  further  urge  the  Dominion  government  to  make,  if  possible,  lurther  ^orts  in  this 
icection  in  the  prairie  regions  where  the  results  from  tree  planting  are  bound  to  be  of  inestimable 
^alue  to  the  whole  country. 

^/^cjo/ivJ,  that  the  government  be,  and  is  hereby  requested  to  place  forest  trees  and  forest  tree 
™3  imported  for  afforestation  purposes  on  the  free  list. 

Resohed  that  in  the  granting  of  Crown  patents  of  wooded  lands,  a  proviso  should  be  inserted 
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that  at  least  ten  per  cent,  of  the  area  conveyed  should  be  retained  by  the  patentee  in  forest,  tint 
this  timber  should  belong  to  him  for  his  own  use,  and  not  for  barter  or  sale,  but  to  be  » cut  as 
not  to  impair  the  said  area  as  a  permanent  wood  lot. 

Resolved,  That  the  attention  of  the  governments  of  the  Dominion  and  the  Province  be 
called  to  the  danger  to  the  forests  resulting  from  the  operating  of  prospectors  for  minerals  in  tbe 
forested  districts,  on  account  of  the  recent  great  development  in  mineral  exploration,  and  would 
urge  that  measures  be  taken  by  which  the  governments  may  be  in  a  position  to  keep  suffidat 
control  of  the  movements  of  |)rospectors  to  prevent  the  careless  or  wilful  setting  of  fires,  andthit 
in  districts  where  prospecting  is  being  carried  on,  the  fire  ranging  staff  sllould  be  specially  streng- 
thened in  order  to  deal  with  the  situation. 

Resolved,  That  especially  in  view  of  the  construction  of  the  Transcontinental  Railway,  and 
the  projection  of  other  lines  passing^  lar^y  through  coniferous  forests,  the  attention  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  Dominion  and  the  Provmces,  £uid  also  of  the  railway  companies,  be  called  to  the 
serious  danger  of  loss  of  valuable  timber  consequent  upon  the  construction  and  operation  of 
lines  so  located,  if  all  possible  precautions  to  prevent  the  starting  of  fires  are  not  taken;  and  that  it 
be  urged  that  the  question  be  given  full  and  careful  consideration; 

That  to  the  end  sought,  the  railway  companies  constructing  and  operating  such  roads  should 
be  required  to  furnish  the  most  modem  and  efficient  equipment  and  control  to  prevent  fires; 

That  at  such  seasons  as  may  be  necessary  it  be  required  that  an  efficient  patrol  be  establisbed 
dlong  the  afforested  line  of  railway,  whether  under  construction  or  in  actual  operation; 

And  fiuther,  that  the  officers,  both  of  the  government  and  the  railways,  be  required  to  use 
all  possible  diligence  to  prevent  the  starting  or  spread  of  fires  through  defective  or  inadequate 
equipment,  or  through  the  carelessness  of  the  operations  or  negligence  of  the  employees  under 
their  control. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  learns  with  pleastu-e  that  the  commissioners  of  theTransctn- 
tinental  Railway  have  largely  met  the  recommendation  of  this  Association  regarding  the  prote^ 
tion  of  the  forested  areas  uirough  which  the  railway  passes. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  and  are  hereby  authorized  to  prepare  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  this  Association,  for  presentation  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  whereby 
provision  may  be  made  for  the  affiliation  of  local  or  provincial  forestry  associations  with  this 
Association. 

Mr.  Chown. — The  resolution  that  struck  me  as  calling  for  special  notice  was  that  with  regird 
to  the  Forest  Reserves.   The  first  part  I  am  quite  in  accord  with.    But  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  not  doing  our  duty,  and  have  not  been  doing  our  full  duty,  in  that  we  do  not  urge  smmgly 
enough  upon  the  different  governments  the  advisability  of  putting  into  operation  a  method  of 
cutting  upon  these  reserves.    I  think  we  have  all  had  it  drilled  into  us  by  Dr.  Femow  and  others, 
that,  regarding  it  from  the  practical  side,  forestry  is  not  merely  the  reservation  of  trees,  hot 
reservation  in  such  a  way  as  to  yield  a  continuous  crop.    It  is  not  the  reservation  we  ought  to 
emphasize,  but  the  crop — the  increased  and  continuous  crop.    We  have  a  little  clause  in  this  resol- 
ution which  to  me  sounds  a  little  milk-and*watery  in  relation  to  these  provincial  regulatkss. 
This  is  a  matter  which  has  been  up  before  this  Association  for  quite  a  number  of  years.  Yon 
remember  that  I  got  into  trouble  over  it  down  in  Quebec,  for  it  was  a  new  question  with  us  then. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  not  mark  time  on  this  question.   The  American  govenuneot  hss 
put  into  operation  the  system  of  cutting  and  forest  operation,  which  we  have  been  recominentfiBI 
in  a  mild  way  for  a  number  of  years.    It  is  time,  I  think,  for  us  to  make  our  resolution  a  littk 
stronger.   Mr.  Southworth  told  us  five  years  ago  that  the  reservation  had  been  made  at  lunagaou, 
and  that  there  was  then  a  large  quantity  of  timber  ready  for  cutting,  and  only  depFedatin^  n 
value  because  it  was  not  cut.   And  we  come  here  year  after  year,  and  still  there  is  no  method  by 
which  the  country  can  secure  the  benefit  from  that  lumber.    We  must  be  more  practical. 
are  a  little  too  much  inclined  to  be  a  deliberative  body,  without  the  force  which  I  should  likt  to 
see  in  making  a  recommendation  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Mili^Br. — The  Ontario  government  had  a  sale  last  week,  and  the  conditions  imposed 
upon  the  purchasers  restricted  the  cutting  of  timber  to  twelve  inches  and  over,  and  gave  ten  yt*^ 
in  which  to  cut  it  all. 

Mr.  Chown. — But  there  is  nothing  as  to  burning  the  cuttings,  etc.  We  have  advocairf 
cutting  only  to  a  standard — personally,  I  think  there  are  two  sides  to  that  question — but  1 
a  forward  step  under  which  the  government  will  make  experiments  on  these  rescr\'ations  is  t-' 
practical  work  of  cutting  and  biu-ning  the  refuse,  so  that  all  the  material  that  is  not  taken  c-j 
shall  not  be  left  to  cumber  the  ground  and  endanger  the  forest.  We  have  the  reservations,  3*1 
have  the  opportunity  of  putting  into  effect  the  best  practice  that  can  be  learned  in  these  inatfers 
Why  should  not  we  lead  in  urging  upon  the  government  the  necessity  of  passing  regulations  wcjc 
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frill  be  up-to-date  and  effective.  The  American  government  has  done  it  for  the  last  three  years 
why  should  we  linger  behind  ? 

The  Chairman. — I  may  say  for  the  information  of  the  Association  that,  since  last  meeting, 
tie  Dominion  Government  passed  a  Forest  Reserve  Act  giving  the  government  power  to  make 
regulations  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Forestry.  It  places  the  whole  manage- 
wai  and  control  of  the  reserves  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent  of  Forestry,  these  reserves 
ixing  withdrawn  from  the  ordinary  regulations.  It  remains  only  for  these  new  regulations  to 
be  formulated  and^  enforced.  I  have  no  doubt  that  will  be  done  in  due  course.  I  started  it,  and 
DO  doubt  Mr.  Campbell  will  take  it  up  and  frame  these  regulations.  That  will  meet  what  Mr. 
Chown  speaks  of. 

Mr.  Chown. — That  is  all  in  the  air  yet. 

Tbb  Chairman. — ^Not  necessarily, 

Mr.  Chown. — ^The  regulations  are  not  formulated  yet. 

Thb  Chairman. — There  has  been  no  time  to  formulate  them  yet.  The  Act  came  into  force 
quite  recently,  and  I  have  been  framing  the  regulations.  Certain  notice  of  the  regulations  must 
be  published  in  the  Gazette  before  they  come  into  effect. 

Mr.  Chown. — We  have  dealt  with  this  subject  before,  and  we  are  all  agreed  upon  it.  All 
feat  I  say  is  that  our  resolution  is  too  milk-and-watery — there  is  not  force  enough  behind  it. 

Mr.  SnowbaUt. — With  regard  to  burning  the  tops,  that  is  a  matter  that  would  involve 
trery  difficult  proposition  under  the  conditions  in  our  province.  Thereotically,  it  is  quite 
correct  But  practically  I  do  not  think  we  could  work  it  out  in  a  spruce  forest.  We  go  into  the 
forest  and  cut  out  perhaps  one  tree  in  eight,  or  a  little  more.  The  trees  grow  very  thickly  all 
vound,  except  where  the  hauling  roads  are  cut  in..  It  has  been  mooted  by  the  Government  and 
bnught  up  in  the  Forestry  Convention  how  to  dispose  of  this  culch.  To  dispose  of  it  by  burning 
»e  would  have  to  carry  it  a  distance  to  get  it  to  a  space  where  it  would  be  safe  to  bum  it,  and  then 
<rf  course,  we  should  have  to  wait  for  the  time  of  year  when  it  would  be  safe  to  start  a  fire,  and 
consider  other  conditions  as  well.  I  was  talking  to  one  gentleman  in  the  lumbering  business,  who 
^  operating  just  north  of  the  New  Brunswick  line.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  some 
clearances  quite  adjacent  to  where  he  was  cutting,  and  he  burned  the  culch,  and  it  cost  him  55 
«nts  per  thousand.  Any  lumberman  would  tmderstand  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  bum 
tbe  culch  at  55  cents  per  thousand  if  the  lumberman  had  to  pay  the  whole  cost.  In  Dr.  Femow's 
^rks,  it  is  stated  that  they  have  tried  it  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  and  have  got  it  down 
to  25  cents  per  thousand,  and  the  government  pays  half  of  that.    Where  you  clear  out  the  whole 

and  make  tbe  forest  as  dear  as  this  floor,  you  can  pile  your  culch  and  bum  it.  But  it  would 
»t  be  desirable  to  carry  out  that  plan  in  the  closely  wooded  country.  It  would  endanger  the 
*i»le  forest.  I  do  not  think  we  are  prepared  to  have  such  a  system  in  the  wooded  lands  of  New 
Bnuswick. 

Mr.  Qampbzll. — Since  the  subject  has  come  up,  and  as  I  shall  have  something  to  do  with  the 
idministration  of  the  reserves  under  the  Dominion  Govemment,  perhaps  I  ^ould  say  a  word. 
Of  course,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Snowball,  the  only  way  to  dispose  of  the  debris  entirely  is  to 
have  it  burned.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  this  Association  to 
pus  a  resolution  recommending  the  buming  of  the  debris  under  the  present  circumstances. 

Mr.  Chown. — ^Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Campbsix. — ^Where  there  is  so  much  danger  from  fire,  we  cannot  run  the  risk  of  seeming 
to  open  the  door  to  a  serious  danger.  Yet  I  do  not  see  how  else  we  can  recommend  the  disposal 
<rf  the  debris  than  by  buming.  As  to  handling  the  reservations  in  that  matter,  the  administration 
of  the  Dominion  reserve  is  only  beginning,  and  before  we  can  develop  a  policy  in  regard  to  these 
'^servations,  we  shall  have  to  make  a  more  complete  examination  than  we  have  been  able  to 
^e  up  to  this  time.  That  work  has  been  begun  by  Mr.  Stewart,  as  head  of  the  Forestry  Branch, 
*od  the  work  is  still  going  on.  The  survey  and  examination  of  several  of  the  reserves  is  practically 
ootnpleted.  But  the  results  of  the  examination  have  to  be  got  into  shape,  and  when  they  are  in 
^pe  and  we  know  exactly  in  what  condition  the  reserves  are  and  what  the  timber  is,  we  may 
be  m  a  position  to  deal  with  the  matter  of  making  regulations  which  will  provide  for  better  ad- 
^istration  and  closer  supervision  in  the  way  Mr.  Chown  speaks  of.  But,  though  our  resolutions 
a  this  respect  have  been  somewhat  general,  I  think  we  have  been  going  on  as  rapidly  as  we  could 
reasonably  expect.  We  must  take  only  such  steps  as  we  can  follow  up  with  sound  reasons;  and 
1  <lo  not  know  that  there  is  any  of  us  who  is  in  a  position  to  state  here  exactly  what  policy,  should  b£ 
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adopted  with  regard  to  administering  the  timber  in  the  reserve^  or  just  how  the  timber  sboold  be 
handled.  I  do  not  tliink  that  we  are  in  a  position,  as  we  stand,  to  lay  down  a  poHcy  ior  Ik 
administration  of  the  reserves  otherwise  than  in  the  general  way  covered  by  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Jolv  de  Lotbiniere. — Where  the  stand  of  timber  is  of  unifoflm  size,  of  cotixse.  you  are 
going  to  make  a  fairly  clean  sweep  of  the  stand,  possibly,  leaving  just  enough  timber  to  provide 
for  reseeding  and  reproducing — that  is,  leaving  clumps  here  and  there.  lo  that  case  I  bdievc 
you  can  biun  the  debris  at  comparatively  little  cost,  in  some  cases  as  low  as  25  cents  a  thousand 
But  in  our  spruce  forests,  particularly  in  Eastern  Canada,  while  the  disposal  of  the  debris  «  ' ' 
be  more  expensive,  on  the  other  hand,  on  account  of  the  way  we  are  lumbering  now,  the  danger 
from  fire  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  As  the  trees  are  required  largely  for  palp 
wood,  the  timber  is  cut  even  down  to  five  inches  in  diameter.  This  means  that  there  is  considera- 
ably  less  refuse  left  in  the  woods  than  in  the  older  days  when  nothing  less  than  eight  inches 
was  taken.  In  the  latter  case  you  leave  enormous  tops  on  the  forest  floor,  and  these  keep  well  off 
the  ground — a  most  inflammable  condition  in  which  to  leave  the  refuse.  But  in  the  spruce  woods, 
where  we  cut  down  to  five  inches,  there  is  practically  nothing  left  but  a  little  tuft  and  the  branches, 
and  these  lie  almost  flat  on  the  ground.  If  they  are  not  burned  that  summer,  that  autumn's 
rains  and  the  next  winter's  snow  and  spring's  melting  robs  the  debris  of  a  very  large  proportion 
of  its  dangerous  character;  and  if  it  can  pass  one  or  two  seasons  in  that  way,  it  is  really  not  very 
dangerous  as  compared  with  the  condition  of  things  a  few  years  ago,  when  we  left  enormous  tree 
tops  in  the  woods.  This  is  one  of  the  strong  reasons,  I  should  say,  apart  from  the  cost,  that 
makes  it  unnecessary,  at  any  rate  in  the  great  spruce  areas  of  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick  to 
take  the  precaution  of  burning  that  might  be  taken  in  a  pine  forest,  which  is  even  more  inflam- 
mable. But  I  think  that  in  a  pine  forest  the  refuse  should  be  burned,  if  there  is  any  posaln&ty 
of  doing  it  economically. 

Mr.  Chown. — I  do  not  wish  to  unduly  lengthen  the  discussion.    But  I  wish  to  say  that  ill 
gave  the  impression  that  I  advocated  this  because  I  thought  burning  was  the  one  thing  to  be  done, 
I  did  not  make  my  position  clear.    We  want  the  best  regulations  that  can  be  made.    We  hare 
been  talking  a  long  time  about  having  regulations  .    Now,  I  am  not  a  practical  man  in  these 
matters,  but  one  does  not  need  to  be  a  practical  man  to  see  that  we  must  have  some  regulatioas 
of  some  kind.    Now  there  is  another  point  that  seems  to  be  worth  mentioning  here.'  We  hare 
been  fortunate  in  this  Association  in  securing  the  support  of  the  lumbermen;  but  I  think  we  want 
to  be  careful  that  we  do  not  pay  too  big  a  price  for  that  support;  that  we  do  not  stand  back  and  it-  | 
frain  from  advocating  anything  because  we  think  that  it  may  meet  with  opposition  from  the  | 
practical  lumberman.  The  lumberman  is  after  money  and  he  wants  it  now.  But  what  we  want  ts  1 
money  for  the  country,  and  we  are  not  particular  about  getting  it  now;  we  want  permanent  results  | 
We  need  to  be  careful,  therefore,  that  we  do  not  emasculate  our  resolutions  to  such  an  txx&l  \ 
that  there  will  be  nothing  left  of  them,  so  that  the  country  will  say  to  us:  *' You  are  only  a  (3- 1 
letante  body,  discussing  things  from  a  high  standpoint  and  making  no  recommendations  from  a  < 
practical  standpoint."    We  should  put  some  force,  some  vim,  some  stmg  into  our  resohrtions. 
The  resolution  before  us  has  not  sufficient  force  to  express  the  results  of  the  deliberations  of  tfax$  1 
body  as  they  have  gone  on  year  after  year. 

Mr.  Zavitz. — I  think  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  draft  any  regulations  that  wodd , 
apply  to  the  conditions  in  different  parts  of  Ontario.  In  each  case  we  have  to  deal  With  different  { 
conditions.  We  find  that  in  some  places  in  Ontario  they  are  cutting  pine  at  the  rate  of  aboot  | 
one  tree  to  an  acre.  Of  cotuse  this  may  be  an  extreme  case.  I  think  that  the  Imnbemiafi  and  | 
the  Government  should  come  to  some  arrangement  on  these  subjects^  Where  the  hanbcnneB 
hold  their  lands  as  they  do  in  Ontario,  they  are  going  to  foUov  out  the  best  ihethod.  I  think 
they  are  educated  up  to  that. 

The  Chairman. — ^The  point  Mr.  Zavitz  has  brought  out  haaa  wider  apphcation  than  he  has 
urged  for  it.  These  Dominion  Reserves  are  to  be  found  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan^  Alberta  aa4 
British  Columbia.  There  are  great  differences  in  the  conditions  in  these  several  locafiries,  tai 
a  regulation  that  would  be  suitable  and  applicable  to  the  prairies  sections  in  Manitoba  wooMte 
quite  unsuitable  to  the  conditions  in  British  Columbia,  and  vice  versa.  I  told-  the  mtoisur 
when  we  talked  of  framing  regulations,  that  we  should  require 'to  make  different  reeulatiotf 
to  cover  the  different  conditions.  I  do  not  think  that  can  be  controverted.  You  cannot  frame 
a  set  of  regulations  that  would  be  as  suitable  even  for  the  Dominion  reservatioos  in  diffcfot 
sections  of  the  country,  and  if  so,  how  much  less  can  you  form  regtdaiions  to  cover  all  ih* 
reserves  in  Canada.    We  have  already  gone  further  than  is  generally  known  in  thc^exasuaatkis 
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of  these  reserves.  Before  the  Act  was  passed  we  had  started  the  forest  survey  of  the  Turtle  Moun- 
tains and  Riding  Mountains,  and  this  will  be  continued  this  year.  We  have  tabulated  statements 
showing  the  quantity  of  dry  timber,  the  quantity  of  down  timber,  the  actual  number  of  acres  of  dry 
wood  on  which  recommendations  can  be  based  showing  what  can  be  taken  out,  and  so  on.  All  this 
information  will  shortly  be  tabulated  with  reference  to  the  Riding  Mountains.  Having  this 
iofonnation,  we  can  make  regulations  for  the  removing  of  the  dry  timber.  And  the  same  can  be 
done  for  the  other  reserves  as  well.  I  think  that  the  next  report  will  show  that  we  have  made 
good  progress  in  the  examination  of  these  reserves.  The  management  of  reserves  on  Dominion 
territory  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent  of  Forestry.  The  regulations  will  be 
recommended  by  him  -in  the  first  place,  and  they  have  only  to  be  passed  by  Order-in-Council  to 
hare  all  the  force  of  an  Act  in  Parliament.  Of  course,  we  do  not  pretend  that  the  resolutions 
read  here  before  the  Association,  are  perfect.  But  the  Committee  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  place  them  in  a  shape  to  make  them  applicable  to  all  the  cases  they  have  to  cover. 

Mk.  Snowball. — ^The  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Chown  might  possibly  leave  the  impression 
that  those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  timber  lands  connected  themselves  with  the  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation, and  brought  sufficient  influence  to  bear  upon  it  to  keep  back  recommendations  in  favour 
of  new  laws  that  might  be  injtu-ious  to  otu-  interest.    Now,  generally,  I  think  it  is  well  that  any 
body  of  men  who  study  a  question  from  the  theoretical  standpoint  should  have  the  benefit  of 
pactica]  experience  as  a  sort  of  pendulum  to  steady  their  movements.    We  practical  men  who 
ve  interested  in  forest  lands,  have  our  money  invested  in  them  and  in  the  plants  that  are  required 
k  manufacture  the  material,  are  vitally  interested  in  the  continuance  of  the  forest.    But,  as 
otizens,  we  have  an  interest  that  is  entirely  apart  from  the  continuance  of  the  particular  busi- 
aw  in  which  we  happen  to  be  at  present  interested.    My  object  in  connecting  myself  with  the 
forestry  Association  was  to  promote  the  general  interest  and  to  assist  in  keeping  in  perpetuity 
the  source  of  supply  for  the  operation  of  the  plant  in  which  I  have  investments,  so  as  to  keep  that 
phot  going  for  the  greatest  length  of  time.   If  at  any  time  resolutions  come  before  me  on  the 
Committee,  I  try  to  bring  to  bear  upon  them  the  practical  information  that  I  have  in  conjunction 
vith  the  theoretical  views  of  the  forest  as  a  national  asset.    We  have  to  conserve  the  interests 
of  both,  moving  along  the  line  of  improvement  as  fast  as  the  condition  of  our  industry  and  the 
Qoodition  of  public  opinion  wiU  permit,   When  we  arrive  at  the  condition  of  knowledge  and 
practical  industry  to  allow  of  it,  the  lumbermen  will  be  very  quick  to  take  up  methods  to  perpetu- 
^  the  forests.    I  think  we  in  Canada  have  gone  very  fast  as  compared  with  other  countries 
>nd  that  we  have  moulded  public  opinion  and  governmental  opinion  much  more  rapidly  than  has 
^  done  elsewhere.   I  feel  that  a  uidon  of  the  theoretical  foresters  with  the  practical  interest 
of  the  lumbermen  will  do  a  great  deal  to  promote  a  policy  that  will  lead  to  the  perpetuation  of 
growth  in  Canada 

Mk.  Chown. — should  be  sorry  indeed  to  give  the  impression  that  I  desired  in  any  way 
to  belittle  the  influence  of  the  lumbermen  or  the  value  of  the  assistance  we  have  had  from  them. 
1  can  remember  when  in  this  Association  we  did  not  have  the  lumbermen  with  us,  and  I  can  remem- 
ber the  joy  we  felt  when  we  found  that  the  practical  men  were  coming  with  us,  and  that  we  should 
>o  longer  be  a  mere  theoretical  deliberative  Association.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is,  that  we 
^ve  in  these  public  reserves  an  opportunity  for  experiment  such  as  no  individual  lumbennaa 
can  conunand.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  make  use  of  that  opportunity,  and  that 
ve  should  have  regulations  put  into  force  and  tested.  I  am  not  a  practical  man  to  discuss  what 
(bese  regulations  should  be.  But  I  think  that  the  Forestry  Association  and  its  officers  should 
urge  the  putting  into  force  of  regulations  which  will  be  in  advance  of  the  present  practice.  I 
^t  to  state  our  position  in  a  more  forcible  way  than  is  done  in  this  resolution.  I  am  not  very 
^iMidc  at  wording  resolutions,  and  so  caimot  propose  offhand  the  form  of  words  which  would  ex- 
press the  point  that  I  am  urging. 

Mi,  Camfbsll. — ^It  seems  to  me  that  the  point  Mr.  Chown  is  making  is  obscured  by  the  use 
^  the  word  "regulation."  It  seems  to  me  what  he  wants  is  experiment,  and  that  is  what  we 
*ttit  too.  We  must  have  some  further  experimenting  before  we  are  able  to  finally  formulate 
our  regulations.  I  think  we  might  have  gone  further  than  we  have  gone  in  this  resolution  in 
^pag  that  the  govenmient  should  do  more  than  they  are  doing  in  the  way  of  experimenting 
ia  new  methods  of  dealing  with  the  forest,  as  is  done  in  the  United  States.  Of  course,  the  United 
States  hqpan  long  before  we  did,  and  had  an  expert  staff  for  a  longer  time  than  we  have.  They 
have  been  carryhig  on  the  examination  of  their  reserves  for  years,  and  are  considerably  further 
advanced  in  the  accumulation  o^exact  information,  besides  having  been  able  to  make  more  ex- 
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periments  than  we  in  Canada  have  been  able  to  undertake.  But  just  as  our  Forestry  Asspdatioo 
has  developed  much  more  rapidly  than  theirs,  so  our  forestry  policy,  we  may  hope,  wi&de^ 
much  more  rapidly  also. 

Mr.  Prics. — As  Mr.  Snowball  put  it,  I  think  it  is  most  desirable  that  we  should  notgotob 
far  in  advance  of  public  sentiment.  As  Mr.  Chown  is  not  ready  to  make  an  amendment,  perbaps 
he  will  think  it  over  and  be  ready  to  propose  some  change  at  our  next  meeting.  As  time  is  be 
ginning  to  press,  it  is  important,  if  possible,  to  bring  the  discussion  to  a  dose. 

InSi  Chairman. — I  think  we  are  all  of  one  idea.  Mr.  Chown  is  anxious  to  regulatioiis 
adopted  as  soon  as  possible.  I  may  say,  with  reference  to  these  reserves^  and  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment relating  to  them,  passed  last  session,  that  it  goes  further  perhaps  than  any  other  law  of 
that  kind,  even  in  the  United  States.  The  Forestry  Branch  not  only  has  charge  of  the  timber, 
but  also  of  the  fish  and  game  on  the  reserves,  and  the  idea  has  been  kept  in  view  of  regulating 
the  destruction  of  ftu--bearing  animals.  I  may  have  been  looking  a  little  far  in  advance,  but  my 
idea  has  been  that  these  forest  reserves  might  also  be  great  game  reserves,  fur  farms,  where  the 
fur-bearing  animals  could  be  preserved  from  extinction,  and  perhaps  increased.  Within  the  last 
few  months,  I  started  to  prepare  the  regulations,  but  I  found  that  it  required  a  good  deal  of  attes- 
tion  and  care  to  decide  just  how  far  we  could  go  with  reference  to  game,  because  the  provindal 
governments  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  had  come  in,  and  as  game  is  within  the  promda] 
authority,  I  had  to  be  careful  not  to  go  beyond  rightful  bounds.  There  are  many  of  these  things 
that  Mr.  Campbell  will  have  to  work  out  before  he  can  frame  regulations  such  as  will  not  require 
extensive  amendment  almost  immediately.  I  think  that  we  should  give  Mr.  Campbell  a  chasce 
for  at  least  a  year  before  we  attempt  to  define  in  any  particular  way  what  we  should  attempt 
And,  as  I  have  already  said,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  what  is  applicable  to  one  lesenrevould 
not  be  applicable  to  another.  I  hope  that  Mr.  Chown  is  not  dissatisfied  with  the  opoioo  that 
has  been  given,  and  that  next  year  we  shall  be  able  to  act  with  more  uiforiiiation, 

Propsssor  MACOUN.-pWe  have  heard  the  resolutions  read  and  I  move  their  «\doptioneii  bloc 

Motion  agreed  to  and  resolutions  declared  carried. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 
The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows. — 


Patron: — His  Excellency  Earl  Grey,  Governor-General  of  Canada. 

Honorary  President:— The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Prime  Minister. 

President: — H.  M.  Price,  Quebec,  P.  Q. 

Vice  President — W.  B.  Snowball,  Chatham,  N.  B. 

Board  of  Directors; — Hiram  Robinson,  Dr.  Wm.  Saunders,  Thos.  Southworth,  Wm.  Littli 
Professor  John  Macoun,  W.  C.  J.  Hall,  W.  A.  Charlton,  Monsignor  J.  U.  K.  Laflanune,  Hoi 
Sydney  Fisher,  E.  G.  Joly  de  Lotbiniere,  Hon.  W.  C  Edwards,  J.  B.  Miller,  Gordon  C  E( 
wards,  G.  Y.  Crown,  E.  Stewart 

Secretary-Treasurer:— R,  H.  Campbell. 

Assistant  Secretary: — ^A.  H.  D.  Ross. 

Mr.  Joly  ds  Lotbinibrb. — With  your  permission,  Mr.  President,  there  is  one  more  resobti^ 
that  we  should  not  fail  to  present  before  we  leave,  and  that  is  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our  retiiu 
president,  Mr.  Stewart,  Most  of  you  are  aware,  gentlemen,  that  Mr.  Stewart  is  leally  the  fooa<) 
and  promoter  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association.  And,  from  the  day  it  came  into  c 
istence,  he  has  devoted  himself  as  no  other  man  has  done,  to  further  the  movement  in  e\^ 
possible  way.  Mr.  Stewart  was  eminently  qualified  to  be  the  President  of  tins  Assodatia 
I  am  sure  that  we  are  losing  him  with  the  greatest  regret.  His  knowledge  of  tbe  foiest  csb^ 
tions,  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  southern  boundary  fine  to  the  Ib^ 
enzie  river  and  the  Arctic  circle,  qualified  him  to  give  services  of  the  very  highest  valne  in  t 
position  of  President.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  only  with  the  greatest  regret  in  this  case  that  ^ 
follow  the  rule  that  we  have  established  for  ourselves  in  this  Association,  that  the  President  sk 
be  a  very  short-lived  person — ^that  he  shall  have  only  one  year  of  life  and  t&en  must  make  roc 
or  someone  ehse.   Had  we  not  established  that  rule,  and  fdt  that,  in  the  long  ran,  ft  would 
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better  for  the  Association  to  follow  it  without  variation,  I  am  sure  we  should  have  used  every 
endeavour  to  have  Mr.  Stewart  remain  as  President  as  long  as  he  could  be  induced  to  serve  us. 
I  move  thai  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered  to  Mr.  Stewart  for  the  able  and 
devoted  way  in  which  he  has  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  position. 

Mr.  Robinson. — I  heartily  endorse  every  word  that  has  been  said  about  our  retiring  Presi- 
dent«  Mr.  Stewart  has  worked  for  this  Association  in  season  and  out  of  season;  and  to  him  we 
are  very  largely  indebted  for  the  position  that  the  Association  now  occupies,  and  for  the  influence 
that  it  is  able  to  exercise  in  forestry  questions  in  this  country.  We  have  to  thank  him — and  I 
am  sure  that  personally  I  feel  indebted  to  him — ^for  the  great  work  he  has  done  for  the  Association 
and  for  the  country,  for  in  these  matters  we  certainly  have  not  been  working  for  ourselves,  but 
for  the  future  of  our  great  country.  We  have  a  country  that  we  may  well  be  proud  of,  and  the 
members  of  this  Association  may  feel  that  they  are  assisting  in  making  that  country  what  it  ought 
to  be  through  the  work  that  the  Association  is  doing  for  the  future.  Though  we  are  not  the 
Executive  of  the  Country,  and  have  not  the  power  to  carry  into  effect  the  policy  that  we  lay  down, 
yet,  in  our  own  humble  way,  in  deliberating  upon  these  questions  and  stating  the  conclusions 
to  which  we  come,  and  tuging  the  acceptance  of  our  ideas,  we  are  helping  out  in  the  general  work 
of  making  Canada  the  country  we  all  desire  to  see  it  become. 

Mr.  Lim*B. — cannot  allow  this  resolution  to  pass  without  saying  a  few  words  in  support 
of  it.  The  fact  is,  as  I  know  from  being  one  of  the  officers  of  this  Association,  that  Mr.  Stewart 
has  devoted  an  intelligence  and  an  energy  to  this  movement  that  has  been  everything  in  the 
success  that  has  been  accomplished.  Mr.  Stewart  and  Mr.  Campbell  together  have  kept  the 
movement  so  prominently  and  so  intelligently  to  the  front  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak 
too  highly  of  the  value  of  their  work  in  this  Association. 

Mr.  Prics. — ^There  is  an  old  saying  that  no  man  is  irreplaceable.  But  when  I  think  of 
myself  as  your  successor,  Mr.  Chauman,  I  begin  to  wonder  if  this  Association  will  not  find  that, 
so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  that  saying  is  not  true.  But  while  you  retire  as  President,  I  hope 
you  will  remain  on  the  Executive  Committee  so  as  to  give  me  the  assistance  that  I  shall  need  in 
the  position  to  which,  in  their  kindness,  the  members  of  this  Association  have  elected  me.  It  is 
true  that  not  only  this  Association,  but  the  country  at  large,  is  indebted  to  you  for  the  services 
you  have  rendered.   I  will  ask  those  who  favour  this  resolution  to  stand  up. 

Resolution  was  adopted  by  standing  vote,  amidst  loud  applause. 

Mr,  Stbwart. — Gentlemen,  you  have  put  me  in  a  position  to  which  I  am  very  far  from  being 
accustomed.  I  have  never  heard  so  many  flattering  things  said  about  me  before.  I  take  leave 
of  the  place  I  have  occupied  with  great  regret.  I  have  in  mind  not  only  the  Presidency  of  the 
Association,  but  the  place  I  have  held  in  the  Forestry  service  of  the  Dominion.  I  had  served 
there  for  seven  years.  I  was  not  looking  exactly  for  the  reward  of  the  Patriarch  of  whom  we  read 
m  the  Scriptures  as  having  served  that  length  of  time,  but  I  am  far  from  feeling  that  my  service 
has  been  lost.  Seven  years  is  a  long  chapter  in  the  life  of  a  man ;  but  it  is  something  to  be  able  to 
think,  when  the  chapter  is  ended,  that  it  contains  the  record  not  only  of  labours  performed  but  of 
benefits  attained  for  the  general  good.  I  hope  that  what  little  I  have  been  able  to  do  will  not  lose 
'  its  effect  for  some  time  to  come. 

It  was  said  here  yesterday  that  we  have  accomplished  nothing.  I  think  it  was  said  without 
tbou^t  and  without  knowledge.  Repeating,  perhaps,  what  I  said  yesterday,  I  can  remember 
when  a  few  gentlemen  came  together  to  form  a  Forestry  Association  to  give  body  to  what  was  then 
a  mere  idea.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  alone  was  something  accomplished,  and  what  we  have 
accomplished  by  means  of  it  I  cannot  pretend  to  deal  with  now.  The  idea  I  had  in  mind  was  to 
enlist  the  co-operation  of  all  I  could  reach  in  creating  a  public  opinion  in  favour  of  forestry.  I 
believed  that  there  was  a  similar  desire  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  most  advanced  men  of  the 
,  oouatry,  but  they  worked  without  the  advantage  of  united  and  co-operative  action.  The  Asso- 
ciation brought  these  men  together. 

Another  idea  I  had  was,  that  the  Government  of  the  country  might  be  influenced  through 
public  opinion  and  the  press  to  establish  a  more  or  less  efficient  forestry  service.  We 
i  arried  on  the  agitation  in  favour  of  that  reform.   And  the  gentleman  who  was  then  Minister 
'of  the  Interior  said  not  long  ago  that  when  the  first  vote  for  a  forestry  service  was  taken  in  the 
House,  though  it  was  only  an  appropriation  for  my  salary,  he  had  to  talk  nearly  the  whole  after- 
noon to  get  the  House  to  adopt  it.   We  crept  along,  and  when  public  opinion  began  to  assert  itself, 
the  government  felt  warranted  in  increasing  the  appropriation  to  $10,000  and  then  to  $25,000. 
And  now  we  have  the  respectable  sum  of  something  over  $33,000  as  an  appropriation  to  the 
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Forestry  Branch.  This,  of  course,  is  only  in  the  way  of  getting  money,  and  wonld  be  notlna^ 
in  itself.  It  is  only  as  an  indication  of  progress  that  1  mention  it,  for  the  advantage  in  the  tlm^ 
itself  is  not  in  securing  the  vote  of  the  money,  but  in  spending  it  judiciously. 

I  had  in  mind  two  cardinal  ideas;  the  first  was  the  preservation  of  the  existing  forests  od 
Dominion  lands,  and  the  other  was  to  do  something  to  encourage  tree  planting  on  the  prairies  of 
the  North  West.  I  have  kept  these  two  ideas  before  me  during  my  term  of  office,  and  if  I  am 
proud  of  anything,  it  is  of  the  tree  planting  scheme  for  the*  prairies  of  the  North  West  that  we  have 
started.  I  do  not  want  to  boast,  but  I  think  we  have  a  system  there  that  would  compare  favour- 
ably with  the  policy  of  any  other  country.  When  I  promulgated  the  scheme,  I  had  studied  sys- 
tems of  tree  planting  in  operation  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  and  I  took  what  I  thought 
the  best  ideas  that  were  applicable  to  our  conditions.  For  of  course  a  system  might  be  quite  suit- 
able for  Germany  or  other  parts  of  Europe  that  would  not  do  for  Canada  at  all,  where  govern- 
mental conditions  are  so  different.  My  successor  as  the  head  of  the  Forestry  Branch,  BIr.  Camp- 
bell, has  assisted  us  from  the  first  in  the  work  of  the  Forestry  Association,  and  in  al!  the  other 
work  we  have  undertaken.  I  feel  that  in  leaving  the  service  I  leave  its  affairs  in  good  haod<. 
With  his  familiarity  with  the  procedure  and  his  knowledge  of  the  general  conditions  of  the  countn-. 
he  will  be  able  to  carry  forward  the  work  with  ever-increasing  success.  Though  I  leave  office,  1 
shall  not  the  less  continue  to  be  interested  in  the  Association.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  somethiiif^ 
yet  to  promote  its  interests.  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  altogiether  too 
flattering  expressions. 

OFFICIAL  PUBLICATION. 

Mr.  Robinson. — Is  anything  to  be  said  about  the  publication  of  the  Association  before  we 
adjourn  ? 

The  Chairman. — ^The  Executive  have  been  waiting  to  ascertain  what  grant  the  Dominion 
Government  would  make  before  taking  action.  We  hope  for  a  grant  which  will  enable  us  to 
publish  a  monthly,  instead  of  a  quarterly.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Joly  de  Lottnniere  has 
anything  to  report  on  that  subject  or  not. 

Mr.  Joly  de  Lotbiniere. — I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  no  complete  news.  I  am*  aliraid  the 
matter  will  have  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive. 

Meantime,  I  may  explain  that  I  have  had  some  communication  with  the  editor  of  Rod  and 
Gun,  which  has  become  a  power  in  the  land  in  its  own  way.  It  has  a  circulation  of  over  i6,oco 
a  month,  and  it  is  hoped  to  double  that  very  soon.  We  must  reach  the  public,  and  not  merely 
disseminate  knowledge  among  our  own  members.  T  think  there  is  no  better  medimn  than  a 
publication  like  Rod  and  Gun,  for  it  reaches  people  who  are  lovers  of  the  forest  and  who  can  help 
us  in  our  work  if  we  can  win  their  support.  The  material  prepared  by  our  editor,  in  the  form  of 
say  twenty  or  thirty  pages,  could  be  made  a  separate  department  in  Rod  and  Gun—our  own  pub- 
lication, as  it  were,  under  their  cover. 

Mr.  Chown. — Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada  does  not  cover  all  the  classes  we  desire  to  reach.  1 
should  think  a  lumberman's  paper  would  be  better  for  our  purpose — Canada  Lumbertman,  for 
instance. 

Mr.  Miller. — ^That  reaches  only  the  mill  men,  and  they  know  all  about  our  work  now. 

Mr.  Campbell. — It  will  be  remembered  that  some  time  ago  we  had  an  arrangement  with 
Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada  under  which  we  had  our  own  department  in  that  paper.  But  after  a 
time  the  editor  insisted  on  the  material  supplied  by  this  Association  being  scattered  throughout 
the  paper,  practically  as  the  journal's  own  material,  and  with  little  or  no  recognition  of  the  Associa- 
tion. It  was  for  that  reason  that  we  decided  that  we  should  have  a  journal  in  which  the  Associa- 
tion should  appear  as  a  definite  entity.  So  we  started  the  Forestry  Journal.  As  I  understand 
it,  it  is  now  proposed  that  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada  shall  give  us  a  separate  department,  as  was 
desired  and  conceded  in  the  first  instance.  As  to  the  name  of  the  paper  and  whether  any  change 
could  be  made,  that  is  something  that  I  am  not  informed  about.  Under  the  previous  arrangement. 
I  suggested  a  change,  but  the  proprietors  said  that  the  title  was  the  one  under  which  then*  tnag.i 
zine  was  known,  and  that  under  that  title  they  were  trying  to  build  up  their  reputation,  acJ 
so  would  not  make  a  change. 

Mr.  Price. — I  think  it  would  be  well  to  leave  this  to  the  Executive,  as  we  cannot  settle  on 
anything  until  we  know  what  the  Government  decide  about  the  grant. 

Mr.  Ross. — We  have  started  our  own  journal,  and  it  would  be  wise,  if  possible,  to  coDtinue 
it.    It  represents  our  Association  not  only  at  home  but  abroad. 
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Mr.  J.  M.  Macoun. — ^In  the  matter  of  publication,  the  Assodation  might  consider  also  the 
issae  of  bulletins,  such  as  are  used  by  some  departments  in  the  Government,  to  spread  through 
the  press  knowledge  that  it  is  desired  to  place  before  the  people.  Of  course  it  will  be  an  advantage 
to  reach  as  many  people  as  we  should  reach  through  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada.  But  this  was 
tnoTO  at  the  time  when  it  was  decided,  at  the  Toronto  convention,  to  establish  a  magazine  of 
the  Association.  I  think  the  Executive  should  be  very  dear  they  arc  not  taking  a  step  backward 
before  dedding  to  change  the  form  of  publication,  because  once  it  is  done,  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
change  back  again.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  continue  the  publication  on  our  present  lines,  but 
also  devise  means  of  reaching  the  people  through  existing  publications. 

PROFBSSOR  Macoun. — If  we  arrange  with  Rod  and  Cun  in  Canada,  why  cannot  we  get  1,200 
or  1,500  copies  of  our  own  matter  struck  oflT  to  be  used  as  bulletins,  as  Mr.  J.  M.  Macoun  suggests  ? 

The  Chairman. — ^This  question  has  been  before  the  Association  ever  since  it  was  formed.  I 
lay  say  that  I  have  inquired  as  to  the  most  acceptable  publication  through  which  we  could  carry 
00  our  work.  The  Western  people  seem  to  have  a  decided  preference  for  publication  through 
some  agricultural  journal.  The  Canada  Lumberman  people  have  been  anxious  to  enter  into  some 
anangement  with  us,  and  I  have  spoken  about  it  with  those  in  control  of  that  paper.  I  cannot 
speak  definitdy,  but  I  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  making  an  arrangement  with  them. 
Mr.  Millbr. — Probably  not,  but  I  do  not  see  the  need  of  it, 

TlHB  Chairican. — It  certainly  would  be  preferable  for  many  reasons  that  we  should  have  a 
publication  of  our  own,  as  it  gives  us  a  distinct  standing  before  the  world.  Still,  for  my  part,  I 
am  open  to  any  suggestion.  But  I  think  that  with  the  expression  of  opinion  that  has  been  had, 
the  matter  will  have  to  be  left  to  the  Executive. 

Mr.  Joly  de  Lotbinibrb. — Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada  appeals  to  the  sporting  element.  But 
»ho  are  the  sporting  dement  ?  Why,  they  are  the  very  men  we  want  to  reach.  They  are  largely 
professional  and  educated  men  who  love  the  forest,  and  who,  if  their  sympathy  is  enlisted  for  our 
*ork,  can  do  endless  good  in  the  interests  of  forestry. 

Mr.  Littlb. — X  think  Mr.  Joly's  idea  is  an  excellent  one.  These  people,  when  uninstructed, 
are  a  danger  in  the  woods.  But  let  us  show  them  how  to  treat  the  forest,  how  to  keep  out  the 
&e  and  prevent  danger,  and  they  will  be  of  great  assistance. 

Tbb  Chairman. — Perhaps  Mr.  Taylor  of  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada  will  be  good  enough  to 
ay  a  word. 

Mr.  Taylor. — I  have  submitted  a  proposition  in  writing,  which,  if  you  will  permit  me, 
win  read: 

*'Our  proposition  is,  that  instead  of  issuing  a  journal  of  your  own  you  enter  into  a 
contract  with  ROD  AND  GUN,  to  publish  in  connection  with  every  issue,  a  department 
devoted  entirely  to  Forestry  matters;  this  department  to  consist  of  sixteen  pages  or 
tbereabouts.  We  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  Assodation  would  be  advanced  for 
the  following  reasons: — 

Forest  Preservation  is  so  intertwined  with  Fish  and  Game  Protection,  that  it  is  im- 
'  possible  to  carry  out  the  one  without  also  forwarding  the  other;  and  as  ROD  AND  GUN 
bas  become  the  organ  of  the  policy  of  Fish  and  Game  Protection  throughout  Canada,  it 
can  therefore  do  the  most  effective  service  for  Forestry  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Cana- 
dian Forestry  Assodation. 

The  people  interested  in  Fish  and  Game  Protection  are  the  very  dass  to  also  interest 
m  Forestry  matters. 

Many  sportsmen  are  already  deeply  interested  in  Forestry  subjects,  and  if  the  Cana- 
dian Forestry  Assodation  can  secure  their  full  sympathy  and  support  it  will  go  a  long 
way  in  the  direction  of  witnessing  the  practical  carrying  out  of  the  Assodation 's  aims  and 
policy. 

If  the  Canadian  Forestry  Assodation  is  to  have  the  full  success  it  merits,  it  must 
appeal  to  the  public,  and  not  merely  to  the  few  thoughtful  people  who,  up  to  the  present, 
faave  been  the  main  supporters  of  the  Assodation. 

In  each  of  the  particulars  ROD  AND  GUN  can  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

It  has  an  established  and  growing  drculation  throughout  Canada,  and  also  covers 
tbe  border  States  of  the  Union,  and  can  immediately  and  effectively  influence  the  large  and 
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ever  increasing  body  of  sportsmen  who  annually  go  into  our  forests  in  favor  of  the  poticy 
of  Forest  Preservation,  and  through  them  excite  an  interest  in  these  matters  amongst  the 
public  at  large. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  benefits  flowing  to  the  movement  from  at  once 
securing  a  large,  widespread  and  influential  class  of  readers  before  whom  the -aims  of  the 
Association  could  be  constantly  placed  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  their  S5anpathy  and 
support  with  the  best  possible  results. 

ROD  AND  GUN  has  a  circulation  exceeding  sixteen  thousand  (16,000)  copies  per 
month,  and  for  any  Forestry  Journal  to  secure  such  a  circulation  would  take  years  of 
hard  and  costly  work;  and  even  with  the  lapse  of  those  years  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if 
it  could  be  done,  inasmuch  £is  a  journal  devoted  entirely  to  Forestry  would  appeal  to  a 
restricted  class  only,  and  could  not  hope,  even  with  the  most  persistent  pushing,  to  secure 
a  general  circulation. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  if  the  Association  is  to  succeed  in  its  higher  ideals,  as  all  its 
wellwishers  must  desire,  that  its  support  shall  be  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  general 
public.  The  sportsmen  of  Canada  permeate  all  classes,  and  through  ROD  AND  GUN 
this  appeal  can  be  made  to  every  class. 

ROD  AND  GUN  can  and  will  popularize  the  movement,  and  secure  a  much  larger 
measure  of  public  sympathy  and  support  than  any  journal  devoted*  entirely  to  Forestry 
could  ever  be  in  position  to  accomplish. 

The  great  advantage  of  placing  the  aims  and  work  of  the  Association  before  the  ver)* 
class  of  people  the  Association  most  desires  to  reach  would  speedily  become  apparent, 
and  would  constitute  the  finest  step  forward  yet  taken  in  the  history  of  the  Assodatiofl. 

The  effect  even  upon  the  members  of  the  Association  themselves  would  be  beneficial 
inasmuch  as  it  would  broaden  their  own  views  by  constantly  keeping  before  them  the 
effects  of  good  Forestry  upon  the  important  work  of  the  efficient  preservation  of  Fidi 
and  Game,  and  upholding  the  great  attractions  of  the  Dominion  as  the  best  resort  for  the 
the  sportsmen  and  tourists  of  the  world. 

Bound  up  with  interesting  stories  of  actual  personal  experiences  in  Canadian  woods 
and  waters,  the  Forestry  articles  would  be  better  read  than  if  published  by  themselves, 
and  would  better  commend  themselves  to  the  very  people  who  can  do  so  much  to  for- 
ward the  objects  of  the  Association. 

From  every  point  of  view  the  Association  stands  to  gain  greatly  by  the  adoption  of 
ROD  AND  GUN  as  their  official  organ.  They  will  at  once  make  a  great  forward  stride, 
and  see  their  policy  advocated  in  a  manner  which  will  appeal  to  the  great  public  by  whose 
support  alone  they  can  hope  to  carry  out,  in  all  its  efficiency,  their  commendable  aims. 
By  adopting  this  proposal  Canadian  Forestry  will  at  once  come  to  the  front  and  be  kept 
there;  and  its  influence  upon  the  future  of  the  Dominion  will  be  greatly  advanced  and 
strengthened,  to  the  benefit  of  the  Association  and  of  the  country. 

If,  after  considering  the  matter,  you  decide  to  adopt  ROD  AND  GUN  as  your  ofiBdal 
organ,  you  will  let  us  know  how  many  pages  would  be  required  to  be  devoted  to  Forestry 
matters  from  month  to  month,  and  to  how  many  members  of  the  Association  the  maga- 
zine would  have  to  be  sent,  we  will  be  pleased  to  quote  you  our  price  for  the  service." 
Sixteen  pages  monthly  will  be  the  same  as  forty-eight  pages  quarterly.    I  think  thai 
in  the  form  of  sixteen  pages  monthly,  the  material  would  be  better  digested  by  the  reader 
generally  than  in  the  form  of  a  quarterly  Journal  in  which  it  is  now  put  out  by  the  Asso 
ciation.    Our  circulation  is  16,000,  of  which  1 1,000  is  in  Canada  and  5,000  among  the  sportsmfl 
of  the  United  States,  mainly  those  who  come  to  Canada  at  intervals.    They  take  our  paper  fo< 
the  information  it  gives  them  about  the  woods  and  the  waters  of  Canada.    I  may  say  thai 
it  cost  the  proprietors  of  Rod  and  Gun  between  $30,000  and  $35,000  in  cash,  besides  tens 
thousands  of  dollars  in  railway  transportation  and  time  to  put  the  paper  in  its  present  postiofi 
and  all  this  is  represented  simply  by  this  circulation  of  16,000,  and  the  advertising  patronagf 
besides  some  $500  in  office  furniture.  And  Rod  and  Gun  is  not  today  on  a  paying  basis.   I  ha^^ 
devoted  half  my  time  for  three  years  and  one-third  of  my  time  for  three  years  before  that.  tJ 
building  up  the  paper,  and  this  is  not  included  in  the  amoimts  I  have  given.    I  happen  to  ba^^ 
control  of  other  newspapers  that  give  me'a  living  and  means  to  put  into  Rod  and  Gun.  Anybody 
associated  with  Canadian  publications,  especially  monthly  publications,  will  bear  out  what  I  sat 
I  have  not  gone  into  the  matter  of  figures  in  the  proposition  submitted  to  the  Association.  » 
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thougfat  that  was  for  the  Executive  Committee.  I  have  here  letters,  if  you  care  to  look  over 
them,  which  show  that  Rod  and  Gun  does  circulate  among  the  class  of  people  you  want  to  reach. 

Xjsb  Chairman. — We  are  satisfied  of  that.  Could  you  say  whether  any  arrangement  could 
be  made  concerning  the  title  of  the  paper  so  as  to  include  oiu-  interests  ? 

Mr.  Tayu)r. — I  have  never  given  that  subject  consideration.  Of  course  it  is  a  very  serious 
matter  for  a  publisher  to  change  the  title  of  his  publication.  And  the  name  now  is  rather^cum-* 
bersome — "Rod  and  Gun  and  Motor  Sports  in  Canada."  We  extended  the  title  so  as  to  cover 
this  new  line  of  sports  and  enable  us  to  claim  the  patronage  of  engine  makers  and  others. 

Trh  Chairman. — What  portion  of  the  paper  would  you  give  us — ^the  front  or  the  back  ? 

Mr.  Tayix>r. — Somewhere  near  the  back  of  the  reading  matter. 

T&B  Chairican. — Would  you  scatter  the  matter  through  the  paper  ? 

Mr  Tayi«or. — As  publisher,  I  woul4  rather  have  the  opportunity  to  place  each  article 
acoordiii£^  to  its  importance. 

Tbs  Chairman. — But  you  have  Motor  sports  and  automobiles  in  one  department. 

Mr.  Taylor. — Yes.  But  Forestry  is  a  rather  dry  and  technical  subject,  and  .to  make  it 
popular  you  have  to  present  it  to  people  under  different  guises.  If  a  forestry  article  is  properly 
presented,  a  man  will  read  it  and  be  interested  by  it,  who,  if  it  were  presented  as  a  Forestry 
artide,  would  pass  it  by. 

Mr  Prics. — ^You  do  not  want  to  lose  yotu*  identity,  nor  do  we  want  to  lose  ours. 

Mr.  Tayix>R. — I  am  simply  giving  my  idea,  but  whatever  the  Forestry  Association  prefer 
I  a.m  ready  to  consider.  Under  the  old  arrangement  we  got  fifty  cents  a  year  subscription  of 
your  membership.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  costs  for  white  paper  $1.20  for  each  subscriber  on  our 
circulatioii  of  say  16,000.  Editorial  and  other  expenses  are  to  be  added.  I  am  ready  to  run 
from  16  to  34  pages  a  month  for  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  for  what  it  costs  me  to  do  it. 

T&H  Chairran. — Do  you  know  what  it  costs? 

Mr.  Taylor. — ^Yes.  It  costs  me  now  to  produce  Rod  and  Gun  in  quantity,  $10  a  page. 
That  would  be  say,  $160,  an  issue.   Then  there  is  the  cost  of  halftones,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Prics. — You  overlook  the  additional  circulation  you  would  get. 

Mr.  Taylor. — I  probably  have  300  members  of  the  Association  on  my  subscription  list 
now.     Of  course  the  rest  would  be  an  additional  circulation. 

^Tmt  Chairican. — ^The  time  for  adjournment  has  come,  and  the  matter  will  have  to  be  further 
CQosiderecl  by  the  Executive. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

^The  Hxecutive  Committee  met  at  the  close  of  the  Annual  Meeting  and  appointed  the  following 
Provincial  Vice-Presidents: — 

Ontario — Hon.  Frank  Cochranb. 

Quet>ec — ^Hon.  A.  Turgeon. 

Kew  Brunswick — ^Hon.  F.  J.  Swbbnsv. 

2^ova  Sootia — ^Hon.  Arthur  Drysdai^s. 

X>rince  Kdward  Island — ^Rev.  A.  E.  Burks. 

lianitoba — ^Hon.  J.  H.  Agnew. 

gpplmtchewan — ^His  Honour  A.  K.  FoRGBT. 

^Ajberta — ^Wm.  Pbarcb. 

British  Columbia — ^Hon.  H.  Bostock. 

Kjeewatin — ^His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Manitoba 

MacKenzie — ^F.  D.  Wiwon. 

Dngava — ^Hon.  Sir  Hbnri  Joi^y  db  LoTBiNiBk». 

Yukon — ^The  Commissioner. 
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THE  CANADIAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION 

This  Association  stands  for  a  rational  solution  of  the  most  im- 
portant economic  problem  now  confronting  the  people  of  Canada, 
and  is  engaged  in  a  work  of  national  importance/ in  which  every 
citizen  of  every  Province  and  Territory  in  the  Dominion  has  a 
direct  interest. 

The  objects  of  the  Association  are  to  secure: — 

1.  The  exploration  of  the  public  domain,  so  that  lands 
unsuitable  for  agricultural  purposes  may  be  reserved  for 
timber  production. 

2.  The  preservation  of  the  forests  for  their  influence  on 
climate,  soil,  and  water  supply. 

3.  The  promotion  of  judicious  methods  in  dealing  with 
forests  and  woodlands. 

4.  Tree-planting  on  the  plains,  and  on  streets  and 
highways. 

5.  Reforestation  where  advisable. 

6.  The  collection  and  dissemination  of  information 
bearing  on  the  forestry  problem  in  general. 

MtE  YOU  A  MEMBER? 

If  you  are  already  a  member  of  the  Association  you  are  requested 
to  use  your  influence  in  getting  others  interested  in  what  you  know 
to  be  a  good  cause.  If  you  are  not  a  member,  your  membership  is 
earnestly  solicited.  The  annual  fee  is  only  one  dollar,  which  entitles 
you  to  a  year's  subscription  for  the  Canadian  Forestry  Journal, 
(the  official  organ  of  the  Association),  and  a  full  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Annual  Meeting.    The  life  membership  is  ten  dollars. 

Applications  forjmembership  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
A,  H.  D.  Ross,  Faculty  of  Forestry, 

University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Ont% 
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NINTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE 

CANADIAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION 


The  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  was  held  in 
the  Exchange  Hall  of  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade  at  Montreal,  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  the  12th  and  13th  of  March,  1908. 

Amongst  others  present  there  were:  His  Honour  Sir  Louis  Jett6,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  for  the  Province  of  Quebec;  the  Honourable  Sydney  Fisher,  Minister  of 
Agriculture  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada;  the  Honourable  Mr.  Nantel;  W.  Harrison 
Bradley,  the  United  States  Consul  General;  Achille  Bergevin,  M.P.P.;  David 
Gillies,  M.P.P.;  His  Grace,  Monseigneur  Bruchesi,  Archbishop  of  Montreal;  Mgr.  J. 
U.K.  Laflamme,  Dean  of  Laval  University;  Bishop  Racicot;  Canon  Dauth;  J.  B. 
Qi&bot,  W.  W.  Craig  and  A.  McLaurin,  representing  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade; 
C.  A,  Chouillon,  A.  Revol  and  A.  Tarut,  representing  the  French  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; J.  F.  Ellis  and  S.  R.  Wickett,  representing  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade; 
Overton  W.  Price,  Associate  Forester  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service;  E.  A. 
Sterling,  Forester  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  Co. ;  R.  H.  Campbell,  Dominion 
Superintendent  of  Forestry;  E.  Stewart,  former  Superintendent  of  Forestry; 
Thomas  South  worth,  Director  of  Colonization  for  the  Province  of  Ontario; 
Professor  Filibert  Roth,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Forestry  in  Michigan 
University;  Dr.  B.  E.  Fernow  and  A.  H.  D.  Ross,  of  the  Faculty  of  Forestry 
in  the  University  of  Toronto;  Professor  H.  P.  Baker,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
of  Forestry;  George  Y.  Chown,  representing  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ont.; 
R.  R.  Bradley,  representing  the  Miramichi  Lumber  Company;  El  wood  Wilson 
and  M.  C.  Small,  representing  the  International  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
Grand  Mere,  Que.;  Robert  Meighen,  President  of  the  New  Brunswick  Railway; 
Dr.  Robert  Bell  and  J.  M.  Macoun,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  Ottawa; 
Dr.  Wm.  Saunders,  Director  of  the  Central  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa;  A.  Knech- 
teland  F.  W.  H.  Jacombe,  of  the  Dominion  Forest  Service,  Ottawa;  E.  J.  Zavitz, 
Forester  to  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture;  G.  C.  Piche,  Forester  to  the 
Department  of  Crown  Lands,  Province  of  Quebec;  Herbert  M.  Price,  President  of 
the  Canadian  Forestry  Association;  E.  G.  Joly  de  Lotbinifere,  Colonel  Walter  J.  Ray, 
W.  C.  J.  Hall,  Jamefl  Murphy,  John  D.  Roche,  A.  J.  Phee  and  W.  F.  V.  Aikinson, 
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of  Quebec;  A.  M.  Campbell  of  Ottawa;  E.  B.  Biggar,  W.  A.  Charlton  and  J.  A. 
Mc Andrew  of  Toronto;  G.  C.  Creelman,  President  of  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
Guelph,  Ontario;  'Angus  McLean,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Chester  W.  Lyman,  New  York 
State  Water  Storage  and  Manufacturing  Association;  Achille  Bergevin,  M.P.P., 
President  of  the  Quebec  Fish  and  Game  Association;  L.  O.  Armstrong,  representing 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway;  Wm.  Little,  J.  J.  Fiske  and  R.  Brodie,  of  Westmount; 
Mrs.  W.  Godbee  Brown,  Mrs.  A.  O.  Dawson,  Mrs.  Dyer  and  Mrs.  N.  C.  Smellie, 
representing  the  Montreal  Women's  Club;  Leon  G.  Ameer,  John  Barett,  Dr.  J.  E. 
Bergeron,  R.  A.  Bergeron,  James  S.  Brierley,  Rev.  Robt.  Campbell,  Robert  J. 
Crane,  L.  A.  Cusson,  Chas.  Deschenes,  Aysh  Desjardins,  Lady  Drimimond,  Victor 
Ellevir,  H.  G.  Elliott,  E.  Emond,  A.  Farm,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Fisher,  C.  M.  Holt,  Frank 
M.  Jordan,  Armand  Lalonde,  Geo.  Lamontagne,  L.  Lemieiix,  M.  G.  de  L'eglise,  J.  G. 
Macdonald,  Mrs.  McCuUa,  Miss  Grace  Macfarlane,  D.  H.  McLennan,  G.  A.Nant€l,  D. 
Parizeau,  T.  Passingham,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Porter,  James  Reid,  A.  D.  Rolette,  J.  H.  Shaw, 
G.  Reynaud,  Mrs.  E.  Stewart  and  Miss  Stewart,  R.  H.  Walden  and  Geo.  E.  Williams, 
of  Montreal;  W.  J.  C.  Boyd,  of  Bobcaygeon,  Ont.;  Robt.  N.  Le  Blanc,  of  Bonaven- 
ture.  Que.;  N.  McCuaig,  of  Bryson,  Que.;  John  Kelly,  New  Carlisle,  Que.:  MaxM. 
Mowat,  Campbellton,  N.  B.;  A.  A.  Sargent,  Eastman;  G.  Reynard,  Instit-agricola 
d'Oka;  I.  J.  A.  Marsan,  L' Assumption,  Que.;  Wm.  E.  Gish,  Newcastle,  N.  B.; Robt. 
B.  Emmerson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Eraser,  Gregory,  St.  John,  N.  B.;  T.  S.  Lawrence,  of 
the  Peace  River  District  and  Rev.  T.  Hunter  Boyd,  Waweig,  N.  B. 

The  President,  Mr.  H.  M.  Price,  was  accompanied  to  the  chair  by  His  Honour 
Sir  Louis  Jett^,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province  of  Quebec;  Honourable 
Sydney  Fisher,  Minister  of  Agriculture;  Monseigneur  Bruchesi,  Archbishop  of 
Montreal  and  Monseigneur  Laflamme. 

The  FnEaiDENT.— Ladies  and  Oentlemen,—We  are  going  to  open  our  Annua 
Convention  by  a  few  words  from  His  Honour,  Sir  Louis  Jett^,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  this  Province,  whom  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  to  address 
you. 


Mr.  President  J  Ladies  and  (7en<Zm6n,— When  you  asked  me  to  preside  at  the 
opening  of  this  first  sitting  of  your  annual  congress,  I  am  sure  you  must  have  been 
satisfied  that  the  mere  object  of  your  Association  would  suffice  to  ensure  my  accept- 
ance and  hearty  co-operation.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  show  that  in  this  you  were 
not  mistaken,  and  to  be  able  to  thank  you  for  the  honour  conferred  upon  me  by 
allowing  me  to  have  a  share  in  your  labours,  however  small  it  may  be. 

The  duty  I  have  to  perform  fortunately  does  not  entail  the  obligation  of  de- 
fending the  cause  of  the  preservation  of  our  forests,  and  the  afforestation  of  our  lands. 
nni--x  1-  yQ^Y  duty,  not  mine. 
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The  reason  for  my  appearance  in  your  midst  at  this  moment  is  therefore  to  do 
homage  to  your  Society  and  to  express  my  high  appreciation  of  the  patriotic  and 
national  work  which  you  have  been  performing  for  some  years  past. 

This  approval  of  your  labours  and  the  thought  which  has  inspired  them,  X 
offer  you  gentlemen  in  accordance  with  the  feeling  awakened  by  the  precious  ex- 
ample of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  a  grand  and  noble  cause. 

«  Gentlemen,  the  great  future  is  now  open  to  us;  is  at  the  same  time  full  of  prom- 
ises and  laden  with  responsibilities.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  you  form  part  of  those* 
since  you  tried  to  preserve  for  your  country  the  rich  forests  which  will  always  be 
a  most  powerful  element  of  our  prosperity  if  they  are  properly  managed  and  pro- 

:  tected. 

(It  is  to  ensure  this  protection  and  preservation  of  our  forests  that  you  have 
formed  the  society  which  is  now  entertaining  us.  I  cannot  give  you  too  much  praise 
for  having  founded  this  society.  In  these  times  associations  have  become  the 
most  powerful  agents  of  man's  power.  Nothing  can  resist  that  solidarity  of  an 
association  which  replaces  the  inefficiency  of  individual  efforts  with  the  powerful 
influence  of  a  number  of  people  banded  together  to  serve  the  same  ideal  and  reach 
the  same  end. 

Your  labours  and  researches,  with  the  help  of  publicity,  will  prepare  and  form 
public  opinion  and  will  soon  obtain  the  attention  of  the  authorities;  thus  facilitating 
the  fulfihnent  of  their  duty.  It  will  thus  be  your  triumph  and  your  reward,  your 
only  object  being  the  true  interests  of  our  common  country. 

i 

I       Gentlemen,  I  have  now  the  honour  to  declare  this  conference  open. 

The  President. — I  will  now  call  upon  the  Secretary  to  read  the  minutes  of 
our  last  meeting.  I  presume  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  resolutions  which  are 
lengthy,  and  have  been  printed,  so  that  I  think  the  mere  reading  will  be  sufficient. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  R.  H.  Campbell,  then  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting, 
j  which  were  received  and  adopted. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

First  of  all  I  wish  to  congratulate  our  Association  on  the  fact  that  this  Annual 
Meeting  is  being  held  in  Montreal,  as  it  is  now  some  twenty-six  years  since  the  last 
(and  at  that  time  the  first)  meeting  was  held  here  by  the  American  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation. This  City  is  capable,  with  its  great  influence,  of  being  almost  a  determin- 
iJig  factor  in  movements  in  this  Province  tending  towards  the  good  of  our 
forests  and  water  powers.  I  should  mention  that  the  desire  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Association  to  come  into  closer  touch  with,  and  secure  the  interest  of  our  French 
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Canadian  friends  had  much  to  do  with  their  decision  to  hold  the  meeting  here,  as 
Toronto  was  anxious  for  the  meeting  t6  be  held  there. 

We  all  hope  that  both  languages  will  be  used  jointly  in  papers  and  discussions, 
as  in  this  way  only,  a  permanent  interest  can  be  worked  up  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  objects  of  the  Association  made  widely  known.  We  must  try  to  reach  the 
people  in  the  country.  This  can  be  done  only  by  popularizing  the  subject,  so  we 
are  now  using  short  forestry  articles  for  publication  and  for  translation  into  French, 
for  the  use  of  the  French  press.  This  year,  I  trust  that  the  Association  will  publish 
the  Annual  Report  in  both  English  and  French,  as  suggested  by  Monseigneur 
Laflamme.    It  will  include  a  full  account  of  this  meeting. 

It  is  most  encouraging  to  see  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General  and  our 
Premier  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  leading  the  forestry  forces  of  progress  in  this  countn- 
and  taking  such  a  deep  interest  in  everything  appertaining  to  the  subject,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  President  of  the  ^great  ai;id  friendly  nation  to  the  south  of  us 
working  along  similar  lines. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  much  to  be  done^in  this  country  as  regards  the 
people  getting  fuller  information  as  to  our  true  resources  in  the  way  of  timber  and 
wood  generally,  and,  although  I  know  that  all  these  statements  must  be  estimate?, 
yet  a  beginning  should  be  made  and  I  think  that  a  report  from  the  Forestry  Branch 
of  the  Interior  Department  somewhat  along  the  lines  of  the  publications  issued  by 
the  Forest  Service  of  the  United  States,  such  as  Forest  Products  of  the  United 
States,"  "The  Use  Book,"  etc.,  would  be  invaluable. 

There  is  great  need  for  a  more  thorough  exploration  of  the  timber  land  to  the 
north,  not  onlyof  this  Province,  but  of  Ontario;  and  the  Dominion  Government  might 
explore  the  northern  parts  of  Manitoba,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  as  our  knowl- 
ledge  is  very  limited,  and,  if  it  were  ampler,  it  would  be  invaluable.  The  publi- 
cation, "  Canada's  Fertile  Northland,"  with  the  useful  maps  annexed,  issued  last 
year  by  the  Railway  and  Swamp  Lands  Branch,  Department  of  the  Interior,  giving, 
as  it  states,  a  glimpse  of  the  enormous  resources  of  a  part  of  the  unexplored  regions 
of  the  Dominion,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  what  information  we  have  on  this 
subject. 

As  regards  Canada's  legislative  action  on  such  questions  as  export  duty,  etc., 
statistics  should  be  issued  annually  as  regards  the  cut  and  consumption  of  wood 
in  Canada. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  desirable  means  of  encouraging  the  objects  which 
our  Association  has  in  view  would  be  to  establish  Branch  Associations  in  the  difiFerent 
Provinces  and  then  have  them  affiliated  with  the  parent  one.  I  would  therefore 
ask  those  of  our  members  who  reside  outside  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario, 
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to  take  up  this  question  without  delay.  The  parent  Association  would  thus  be  in 
constant  touch  with  the  sentimeht  throughout  the  whole  Dominion.  Perhaps,  as 
the  parent  Society  is  at  Ottawa,  it  would  not  necessitate  branches  in  the  Provinces 
of  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  Newfoundland  has  a  Forestry  Association  well 
under  way. 

I  would  call  attention  to  a  condition  in  the  Regulations  re  licenses  and  permits 
to  cut  timber  on  Dominion  Lands  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  the  North- 
west Territories  and  within  twenty  miles  on  either  side  of  the  C.  P.  R.  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  British  Columbia,  that  the  licensee  shall  keep  'in  operation  for  at  least  six 
months  in  each  year  a  saw  mill  capable  of  cutting  1,000  feet  in  every  twenty-four 
boui33  for  every  two  and  a  half  square  miles  under  license.  This  is,  in  my  opinion, 
an  undesirable  condition,  and  tends  in  the  contrary  direction  to  that  of  an  en- 
lightened forestry  policy.  To  me  it  seems  that  it  would  be  better  to  raise  the 
annual  ground  rent  and  spend  more  on  fire  protection  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  above  mentioned  territories  than  to  make  cutting  compulsory.  The  timber 
is  going  fast  enough. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  large  shipments  of  small  spruce  trees  from 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  particularly  in  the  Sherbrooke  district,  to  the  United  States 
for  Christmas  trees.  They  run  from  three  to  eight  feet  in  height  and  sell  for  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  cents  each  in  Canada.  This  trade  should  be  prohibited,  as  it 
has  assumed  large  proportions,  trees  going  as  farsouth  as  Pennsylvania.  It  appears 
that  the  Commissioner  for  the  New  York  State  Forest  Fish  and  Game  Commission 
has  drawn  public  attention  to  the  grave  consequences  that  must  result  from  this 
great  destruction  of  young  trees  in  New  York  State. 

Canada  has  immense  forest  areas  and  a  proportionately  smaller  number  of  men 
to  protect  them  against  fire  than  the  United  States,  although  of  late  years  more 
active  measures  have  been  taken  by  all  the  Provinces  against  this  great  enemy 
of  our  forests. 

I  think  it  right  to  say  something  on  the  much  discussed  question  of  an  export 
<luty  on  pulpwood,  which,  of  late,  has  been  brought  rominently  to  the  front  by 
President  Roosevelt's  proposal  to  take  the  duty  off  wood  pulp  in  return  for  free 
pulpwood  from  Canada.  I  believe  this  proposal  might  justly  be  made  more  fav- 
<)urable  to  Canada  by  lowering  the  duties  on  paper,  as  the  freight  on  wood  pulp  is 
always  a  serious  factor  in  its  shipment. 

I  firmly  believe  that  an  arrangement  of  this  nature  is  more  desirable  than  an 
export  duty  on  pulpwood;  having  advocated  at  our  Ottawa  Convention,  in  January, 
a  policy  of  reciprocity  as  opposed  to  one  of  reprisal  and  I  have  no  doubt 
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that  Canada  will  get  a  fair  quid  pro  quo  for  her  supply  of  pulpwood.  The.iHrogre88 
made  by  Canada  the  last  six  or  seven  years  in  the  pulp  and  paper  trades  has 
been  in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  made  by' the  United  States.  In  connectioa  with 
this  export  duty,  I  may  mention  that  the  last  report  of  the  American  Forest  Service 
states  that  the  average  estimate  of  164  mills  for  the  length  of  time  that  the  supply  of 
pulpwod  would  last  was  twenty-one  years,  and  that  Mr.  GiflFord  Pinchot  last  year 
estimated  that  the  timber  supply  of  the  United  States  would  last  at  the  present  rate 
of  cutting  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years. 

If  we  had  careful  estimates  made  in  Canada  by  our  Dominion  Forestry  Branch, 
and  information  given  by  the  Provinces,  as  is  given  in  the  official  publication. 

Forest  Products  of  the  United  States,"  we  would  get  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  i 
of  our  production  and  supply.  | 

The  Directors  of  the  Association  have  decided  that  it  is  not  expedient  that 
any  resolution  shall  be  accepted  on  this  subject  at  this  meeting  lest  it  should  have 
a  political  complexion  and  also  because  it  is  a  subject  on  which  strong  differences 
of  opinion  exist.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  country  as  a  solution  of  the  question. 

It  is  very  encouraging  to  see  the  principles  advocated  by  the  various  Forestrr  ■ 
Associations  of  the  North  American  continent  being  generally  put  into  practice, 
and  I  note  that  in  his  last  message  to  Congress,  President  Roosevelt,  w^ho  is  a  strong 
friend  of  Forestry,  recommended  the  establishment  of  Appalachian  and 
Mountain  Reserves.  The  importance' of  Forest  Reserves  is  now  generally  recog- 
nized by  all  the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion,  and  they  are  annually  increasing  such 
areas. 

The  Government  of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  held  a  very  successful 
Forestry  meeting  at  Fredericton,  inFebruary  of  last  year,  afullreport  of  which  tbey 
have  issued,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  it  had  the  beneficial  effect  of  spreading 
much  information  and  creating  many  friends  of  the  principles  we  advocate. 

The  good  effects  of  the  meeting  of  this  Association  in  British  Columbia  ai 
Vancouver  in  September,  1906,  have  been  apparent  in  the  increased  precautions 
taken  against  fire  which  that  Province  was  much  in  need  of  and  the  live  interest 
now  taken  in  the  subject  of  forestry  generally  in  British  Columbia. 

I  feel  that  it  is  not  out  of  place,  on  my  part,  to  suggest  that  the  Federal  and 
Provincial  Governments  should  procure  and  publish  accurate  reports  on  the  water 
powers  and  also  the  water  storage  facilities  of  this  country. 

The  question  of  water  storage  will  at  no  distant  date  be  one  of  vital  importance 
to  Canada,  as  it  has  already  become  in  the  United  States,  and  was  brought  prom- 
inently before  this  Association  by  Mr.  Cecil  B.  Smith  in  his  address  at  the  Ottawa 
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Convention  of  1906,  where  he  issued  a  note  of  warning,  and  pointed  out  that  electric 
roads  run  by  water  power  can  supplant  steam  and  thus  prevent  fires. 

Water  storage  means  much  to  forest,  fish  and  game  life,  and  it  is  coming  be- 
cause it  will  pay. 

This  Association  is  now  eight  years  old  and  our  membership  stands  at  about 
1,200,  but  I  trust  that  before  this  meeting  terminates  many  new  names  will  be  added. 
I  would  ask  every  member  to  aid  the  wort  of  the  Association  by  handing  in  the 
nam^of  a  new  member  within  a  short  time  of  this  appeal  reaching  him  and  request 
all  to  aid  the  work  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Journal  by  contributions  of  interest  on 
forestry  and  kindred  subjects,  for  our  object  is  to  make  this  journal  one  of  general 
interest  and  not  purely  academical. 

This  Association  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  Dominion  Government  as  well  as 
the  Provincial  Governments  of  the  Provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec  and  British  Colum- 
bia for  the  grants  made  by  them  towards  aiding  the  work  of  the  Association. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Campbell  will  give  us  useful  information  on  the  great 
work  being  done  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  way 
of  tree  planting. 

The  Federal  and  Provincial  Governments  and  all  the  Legislative  bodies  of  the 
Dominion  are  united  on  the  preservation  of  the  forests  and  the  necessity  for  pre- 
serving the  sources  of  our  water  powers,  and  the  ground  is,  therefore,  ready  for  the 
deed  that  this  Association  is  endeavouring  to  sow. 

As  regards  some  definite  national  policy  to  be  advocated  by  this  Association, 
I  think  that  outlined  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  in  his  address  at  the  Ottawa  Convention 
of  January,  1906,  is  the  most  definite  and  practical.  It  was  that  all  the  hills,  moun- 
tains and  plateaus  which  are  the  sources  of  flowing  streams  and  rivers  should  never 
be  allowed  for  any  consideration  whatever,  to  remain  anything  else  than  in  forest; 
that  these  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  should  form  part  of  the  national  domain 
and  belong  to  the  Crown  and  that  where  portions  of  these  water  sheds  have  been 
alienated  and  transferred  to  private  ownership  the  policy  should  be  to  repurchase 
them  for  the  national  domain. 

The  President.— I  am  about  to  call  upon  one  whose  name  will  be  greeted 
most  cordially.  I  will  call  upon  Monseigneur  Bruchesi,  Archbishop  of  Montreal, 
to  say  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  the  principles  advocated  by  this  Association. 

It  is  with  very  great  pleasure  that  we  all  see  Monseigneur  Bruchesi  and  Mon- 
seigneur Laflamme  evincing  their  interest  in  forestry  by  coming  here,  and  I  now 
call  upon  Monsignor  Bruchesi  to  address  you  upon  a  subject  which,  I  know,  he  has 
very  much  at  heart. , 
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Your  Excdkncyy  Mr.  Preaident,  Ladies  and  OerUlemen, — My  name  is  not  oa 
the  programme  of  this  opening  meeting  of  your  congress.  I  could  not,  however, 
refuse  the  gracious  invitation  extended  me  by  your  distinguished  president  to  ad- 
dress a  few  words  to  you. 

One  of  your  members  whose  scientific  attainments  are  recognized  throughout 
the  whole  Dominion,  my  genial  neighbor,  my  friend,  Monseigneur  Laflamme,  said 
recently  in  Quebec  at  Laval  University,  "  Of  all  the  questions  of  public  interest 
which  concern  the  economic  future  of  Canada,  I  know  none  of  more  importance  than 
that  of  the  forests.  It  is  on  this  p6int  that  all  the  solicitude  of  Canadians  ought 
to  converge,  since  upon  the  solution  given  to  this  problem  will  depend  in  lar^  meas- 
ure the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  We  are  rich  in  forests;  from  this  point 
of  view  we  are  perhaps  the  richest  people  in  the  world,  but  our  forestal  resources  are 
not  inexhaustible.  To  say  so  would  be  to  give  evidence  of  bad  faith  and  of 
ignorance." 

Gentlemen,  there  is  an  announcement  that  nobody  can  misconstrue;  it  is  given 
competently  and  there  is  at  the  same  time  in  these  words  an  entire  programme. 
To  the  execution  of  this  programme  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  give  our  whole 
strength;  it  responds  to  a  conviction  which  I  have  long  entertained.  If  anjrthlM 
^Quld  surprise  us  it  is  that  we  should  have  waited  until  1900  to  create  the  Forestry 
Association, of  which  you  are  members;  but  after  all  there  is  still  time, provided  that 
we  Canadians  go  to  work,  and  I  aver  with  joy  that,  from  odp-  **nd  of  the  Dominion 
to  the  other,  we  are  seriously  attacking  the  work. 

Last  year  I  followed,  from  Montreal,  with  the  greatest  mterest  your  discussions 
And  your  proceedings  at  Ottawa;  your  president  knows  that  I  did  not  hesitate  an 
instant  to  become  myself  a  member  of  your  Association.  The  papers  which  have 
been  published  contain  extremely  important  information  and  considerations,  and 
to  the  report  of  your  deliberations  and  of  your  resolutions,  let  me  tell  you, 
gentlemen,  that  I  have  given  a  place  of  honour  in  the  library  of  the  archepiscopal 
palace. 

From  those  who  wish  to  become  members  of  the  Association  the  modest  sub- 
scription of  one  dollar  a  year  is  asked.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  purchasing  a  great 
honour  much  too  cheaply,  and  giving  for  nothing  papers  and  works  of  the  highest 
interest,  of  the  greatest  importance. 

If  you  see  me  this  morning  in  your  midst  it  is  not  alone  in  response  to  the  invi- 
tation which  has  been  courteously  extended  to  me;  for,  I  desire,  gentlemen,  as 
Archbishop  of  Montreal,  to  express  to  you  from  all  in  this  city,  which  you  have 
chosen  as  the  place  for  your  congress,  the  most  cordial  welcome;  and  at  the  sanw 
time  I  pledge  myself,  so  to  speak, —  and  with  myself  I  pledge^all  the  clergy  who  are 
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under  my  jurisdiction  —  to  favour  the  measures  which  you  shall  adopt  for  the  suc- 
cess of  your  noble  and  important  enterprise. 

Above  all,  gentlemen,  you  who  know  the  history  of  your  country,  and  who  have 
especially  studied  the  most  interesting  history  of  our  Province  of  Quebec,  you  will 
bear  witness,  will  you  not,  to  us  bishops  and  priests  that  we  have  never  been  back- 
ward when  there  was  a  question  of  promoting  the  temporal  interests  of  the  people, 
any  more  than  when  there  was  a  question  of  defending  their  spiritual  interests. 
Undoubtedly  the  bishops  and  the  clergy  have  a  religious  mission  to  fulfil;  they  ought 
above  all  to  occupy  themselves  in  preserving  and  propagating  the  faith  and  in 
maintaining  everywhere  good  morals,  but  at  the  same  time  they  cannot  help  being 
interested  in  that  which  produces  the  riches,  the  happiness  of  the  families,  of  the 
countries  and  of  the  cities  where  they  are  to  exercise  their  mission.  For  example, 
Jo  you  not  see,  gentlemen,  what  all  the  bishops  and  all  members  of  the  clergy  do 
in  favour  of  that  cause  which  is  just  as  much  national,  just  as  much  patriotic  as  re- 
ligious, the  cause  of  temperance?  When  the  question  of  promoting  colonization 
has  come  up,  have  we  not  seen  priests  specially  appointed  for  this  work  and  have  we 
not  seen  them  become,  as  they  have  since  been  called,  the  apostles  of  colonization? 
For  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  we  have  in  the  country  those  men  who  are  called 
agricultural  missionaries.  Temperance,  colonization,  agriculture,  here  are,  indeed, 
gentlemen,  sacred  causes  to  which  no  one  can  remain  indifferent  if  he  loves  his 
country,  and  when  the  episcopate  and  the  clergy  take  any  initiative  in  these 
questions  of  which  I  speak,  they  fulfil  a  patriotic  and  a  national  duty. 

Well,  the  preservation  of  the  forests  is  a  question  which  I  place  by  the  side  of 
the  questions  which  I  have  just  named.  It  is, so  to  speak,  a  vital  question.  We  did 
not  think  about  it.  Your  Association  is  telling  the  country  what  it  ought  to  think 
about  it.  Undoubtedly,  as  my  good  friend  Mgr.  Lafiamme  has  said,  our  country 
i?>  rich  in  forests,  but  its  forests  are  not  inexhaustible;  and  if  we  thoughtlessly  make 
^ar  upon  them,  so  to  speak,  if  for  reasons  which  I  do  not  need  to  explain  here  our 
trees  disappear  one  after  the  other,  if  immense  fields  and  artificially  created  deserts 
take  the  place  of  those  forests  which  promised  such  greatriches,  what,  gentlemen,  will 
•'»ecome  of  us?  Whither  shall  we  go  then  to  find  the  wood  which  we  need  for  fuel, 
*'or  pulp-wood  —  which  is  so  necessary  for  us?  Will  not  poverty  perhaps  take  in 
our  country  the  place  of  that  comfort  which  we  are  so  happy  and  so  proud  to  recog- 
nize everywhere  to-day? 

Gentlemen,  all  honour  to  you.  You  have  voiced  the  cry  of  alarm,  and  among 
all  the  members  of  your  association,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  who 
has  better  understood  the  vital  question  placed  before  the  country  than  Mgr. 
Uflamme,  Professor  of  Laval  University. 

And  how  are  we,  we  bishops  and  priests,  to  co-operate?  I  say  that  I  come  to 
give  you  my  hand;  we  give  you  our  hands,  but  it  is  not  enough  to  make  addresses, 
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to  publish  papers — we  must  act.  We  are  not  specialists,  we  have  not  pursued  the 
studies  which  many  of  you  have  in  geology,  horticulture,  all  that  pertiuns  to  trees 
and  f orestS;  but  at  least  we  can  be  your  auxiliaries.  On  our  farms  there  are  colonists, 
farmers  who  may  commit  grave  errors  in  this  mattefr  of  the  forests,  in  this  matter 
of  the  woods  where  they  have  their  habitations;  guidance  should  be  given  to  these 
honest  people,  prudence  should  be  recommended  to  them.  There  are  enterprises  with 
which  they  might  be  entrusted;  they  following  the  direction  which  we  should  indi- 
cate to  them.  Tell  us,  gentlemen,  that  which  it  is  proper  to  do  and  we  will  transmit 
it.  I  declare  to  you  we  will  transmit  with  joy  your  suggestions,  your  counsels  to 
those  who  are  the  friends  and  the  best  apostles  of  the  forests,  our  farmers  and  our 
colonists. 

I  have  not  assisted,  for  my  own  part,  in  these  ravages  of  our  forests,  nor  have 
I  seen  what  might  be  done  for  the  preservation  of  our  woods,  but  I  have  seen  some- 
thing beautiful,  which  nobody  among  you  gentlemen  has  seen,  I  believe.  It  is  per- 
haps my  exclusive  privilege  to  bear  testimony  here  in  behalf  of  the  good 
work  which  you  have  undertaken.  I  have  assisted,  gentlemen,  in  the  creation  of 
a  forest;  I  have  seen  the  birth  of  a  great  forest  of  pines  and  firs;  and  these  little 
saplings  planted  in  the  earth  to  the  number  of  thousands,  I  have  seen  them  grow 
as  going  from  year  to  year  into  our  country  places  to  carry  the  blessings  of  our  reli?-  | 
ion,  I  have  seen  our  dear  little  children  grow.  The  fact  is  perhaps  not  entirely 
unknown  to  you;  Mgr.  Laflamme  has  already  brought  it  to  your  attention,  last  year 
in  Ottawa,  and  I  believe  that  this  part  of  his  speech  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
pages  that  one  can  read  in  your  annals. 

You  all  know  the  charming  village  of  Oka,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ottawa. 
There  are  Indians  there  of  whom  the  priests  of  St.  Sulpice  are  the  well  known 
protectors  and  benefactors.  Now  this  village  of  Ok'a  was  exposed  to  terrible  ravages 
by  the  sand-hills  at  the  foot  of  which  it  is  built.  In  my  childhood  when  I  used  to 
go  to  this  place  to  spend  some  weeks  of  the  vacations,  I  remember  having  seen  on 
certain  days  whirlwinds  of  sand  precipitating  themselves  from  the  sand-hills  to- 
wards the  village  which  was  sometimes  menaced  with  engulf  ment.  At  other  times  one 
might  see  animals,  in  the  barns,  in  the  stables,  almost  drowned,  so  to  speak,  almost 
drowned  in  sand .  For  a  long  time  some  means  of  arresting  these  veritable  avalanches 
was  sought  for.  I  might  say  that  engineers,  men  of  science  had  been  there.  They 
had  studied  the  problem  and  had  been  unable  to  furnish  a  solution.  A  priest  pre- 
sented himself,  an  old  man  of  seventy-eight  years  to-day — at  that  time  he  was  about 
sixty  —  he  studied  the  soil;  he  asked  if  it  were  not  possible  to  plant  an  entire  forest 
on  these  moving  sands.  Certain  pages  of  scientific  books  which  he  had  read  had  made  | 
him  believe  that  the  thing  was  perhaps  not  impossible;  in  any  case  he  could  try  the 
experiment,  and  he  tried  it.  And,  gentlemen,  with  what  successs !  I  wish  that  some 
fine  summer  day  you  would  go  and  see  what  is  now  at  Oka  in  place  of  those  sands  of 
which  I  have  just  spoken. 
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M.  Lefebvre  —  that  is  his  name  —  engaged  Indians,  little  children,  young  people., 
to  go  to  the  distant  woods  and  bring  each  one  a  little  sapling,  for  there  are  immense 
pine  woods  in  this  country,  to  bring  a  little  sapling  for  which  he  gave  them  twosous, 
or  five  sous;  it  was  a  means  of  making  these  children  and  these  young  people  work. 
All  went  to  work,  they  hunted  from  morning  till  evening  for  these  little  saplings, 
not  more  than  a  foot  in  height;  and  do  you  know  how  many  tiny  pine  saplings  M. 
Lefebvre  succeeded  in  planting  on  these  sands? — 65,000  pines. 

When  one  visits  this  forest  now  —  for  the  pines  have  grown,  and  there  are 
some  of  twenty  and  of  twenty-five  feet  —  when  one  visits  this  forest  one  asks  why 
M.  Lefebvre  has  done  it  thus.  He  has  planted  the  trees  three  or  four  feet  apart; 
one  would  say,  that  is  too  close.  A  man  of  science  would  have  said  this :  Do  not 
plant  your  trees  so  near  to  each  other,  they  will  injure  each  other  and  perhaps  die; 
,  io  not  plant  them  in  a  straight  line.  He  did  plant  his  pines  in  a  straight  line, 
ind,  as  I  have  said,  at  very  small  distances  apart.  Why?  See,  gentlemen,  this  is 
sand.  Is  the  forest  going  to  succeed  here?  asked  M.  Lefebvre.  I  have  my  doubts; 
s  certain  number  of  pines  may  live,  others  will  die.  Well,  I  shall  plant  my  pines 
very  close  to  each  other  so  that  if  some  die,  a  large  number  at  least  may  remain 
which  may  contribute  to  produce  the  appearance  of  a  forest.  He  planted  them  in 
a  straight  line  —  one  might  speak  to-day  truly  of  an  army  of  gigantic  soldiers  — 
because  if  he  had  planted  the  trees  here  and  there,  without  order,  the  Indians,  the 
savages,  the  children  and  above  all  the  animals  who  went  there  would  have  des- 
troyed those  little  pines;  but  if  they  were  all  in  a  straight  line  and  formed  avenues, 
one  would  respect  the  trees,  and  even  the  animals  themselves,  which  have  no  reason 
but  which  have  instinct,  would  follow  the  avenue. 

Thus  reasoned  this  old  priest,  who  was  no  scientist.  Well,  gentlemen,  he  suc- 
ceeded beyond  measure;  hardly  five  thousand  pines  have  died  out  of  the  sixty-five 
thousand  that  he  planted  —  and  to-day  there  is  a  forest  with  its  poetry,  with  its 
mcomparable  charm.  I  know  it  and  I  love  it,  and  it  is  there  that  each  year,  when 
I  have  leisure,  I  go  to  pass  some  days  of  my  vacation ;  and  after  having  read  some 
books  or  recited  our  prayers  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  we  go  into  this  forest,  where 
silence  reigns  completely,  to  rest  ourselves  on  a  veritable  soft  carpet  formed  of  millions 
and  millions  of  needles  fallen  from  the  pines  which  have  become  large.  There  is 
an  odor  of  balsam  there  whjich  strengthens  you,  and  doctors  might  well  send  there 
those  who  suffer  from  lung  diseases;  and  then,  when  the  wind  goes  through  these 
trees,  there  is  the  song,  the  incomparable  song,  which  moves  you,  which  transports 
you-— the  song  of  the  great  pines. 

This  is  what  a  priest  has  done.  He  has  not  merely  preserved  a  forest,  he  has 
created  a  forest.  And,  now,  gentlemen,  I  ask  whether  this  man  has  not  deserved 
to  be  put  on  record,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  fitting  that  your  Society  itself 
should  erect  a  tablet  commemorating  a  work  so  important  and  so  beautiful  as  that 
which  has  been  accomplished  by  M.  Lefebvre. 
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I  can  only  give  this  example,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  worth  while.  That 
which  has  been  done  at  Oka,  could  it  not  be  done  in  other  places?  Since  the  prob- 
lem has  obtained  a  solution  there,  it  might  well  receive  it  equally  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

At  all  events,  gentlemen,  if  we  are  not  all  destined  to  create  forests,  we  are  all 
constrained  to  work  to  preserve,  to  protect  and  to  enrich  the  superb  forests  which 
Providence  has  given  us. 

The  President. — I  must  very  heartily  thank  His  Grace  for  the  practical  lesson 
that  he  has  given  us.  I  am  considerably  astonished  to  find  that  we  are  able  to 
learn  so  practical  a  lesson  from  the  Church  which  Monseigneur  Bruchesi  represents 
I  think  what  he  suggests  is  a  very  good  thing,  that  this  Association  should  commem- 
orate the  work  Monseigneur  Lefebvre  has  done.  When  you  think  that  out  of 
65,000  trees  planted  by  his  efforts,  only  5,000  were  lost,  it  is  something  to  be  re- 
corded, and  I  feel  proud  that  such  a  thing  has  been  done  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 
I  feel  sure  that  you  will  all  agree  with  me  in  giving  a  most  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
Monseigneur  Bruchesi  for  what  he  has  taught  us  here  this  morning.  (Applause). 

I  am  now  going  to  call  upon  the  Honourable  Sydney  Fisher,  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, to  address  the  meeting. 


Your  Honour  Sir  Louis,  Monseigneur  Bruchesi,  Mr.  President,  Ladtes  and 
Gentlemen, — I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  be  present  at  the  opening  meeting  of  this 
forestry  conference  in  the  great  city  of  Montreal.  I  feel  it  is  very  appropriate 
that  we  should  have  a  meeting  of  this  kind  in  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
country.  It  is  true  that  to  a  large  extent,  the  commercial  men  of  this  city  have 
not  shown  much  interest  in  forestry,  but  I  venture  to  think  that  there  is  nobody  in 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  country  who  is  more  directly  interested  in  this  work 
than  are  the  great  commercial  men  of  this  city.  We  have  had,  for  a  long  time,  the 
advantage  of  the  study  of  this  important  question  by  political  economists,  hy  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  legislation  of  the  country,  and  by  the  students  in  our 
universities  and  schools.  But  it  is  high  time  that  the  man  on  the  street,  the  average 
man  who  is  interested  in  the  business  of  the  land,  should  take  up  this  question,  so 
as  to  understand  it  sufficiently,  at  all  events,  to  induce  him  to  give  his  support  lo 
the  governments  which  are  working  in  the  direction  of  the  conservation  of  our 
forests,  and  of  the  students  and  political  economists  who  arp  pointing  the  way  for 
those  in  authority  to  act. 

I  am  glad  to-day  to  see  the  representatives  qf  the  Kiijg  in  our  Province  of  Que- 
bec present,  to  open  this  conference.  It  is  fitting  indeed  that  the  head  of  the  state 
should  do  this  work.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  regard  to  forestry,  because,  in  the 
larger  sense  at  all  events,  the  forestry  of  Canada  applies  chiefly  and  primarily  to 
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the  Crown  domain  of  our  country,  and  the  lands  of  our  country  which  are  chiefly 
under  forest,  in  regard  to  which  forestry  must  be  applied,  is  chiefly  the  domain  of 
the  Crown.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  various  provinces,  because  in  the  prov- 
inces in  the  purview  and  control  of  the  Provincial  Legislature  is  the  Crown  domain 
of  our  provinces,  and  the  Dominion  Government  can  only  deal  with  and  apply 
forestry  to  those  Dominion  lands  which  are  outside  the  Provinces  or  which  to  a 
certain  extent  are  still  under  the  purview  and  control  of  the  Government  at  Ottawa. 

This  subject  may  then  naturally  divide  itself  into  three  parts. 

First,  the  part  dealing  with  forestry  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Dominion 
Government,  in  regard  to  those  lands  in  the  Western  countries  which  are  still  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  Dominion. 

Second,  with  regard  to  those  Crown  domains  in  the  various  provinces,  which 
are  under  control  of  the  Provincial  authorities. 

Thirdly  and  lastly,  and  very  far  behind  in  importance  to  the  other  two,  those 
forests  under  the  control  of  private  owners. 

Let  me  say,  sir,  that  so  far  as  the  Dominion  Government  is  concerned,  and  in 
this  I  speak  for  the  Govemment,[that  the  Dominion  Government  of  the  present  day 
i8[moBt  earnestly  enthusiastic  in  doing  what  it  can  to  preserve  our  forest  wealth  in 
those  lands  over  which  we  have  control.  (Applause). 

I  have  only  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  first  and  greatest  Forestry  Convention 
of  our  Dominion  was  called  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  two  years  ago, 
when  it  was  held  at  Ottawa,  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  that  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment on  that  occasion  laid  before  the  country,  through  that  Convention,  a  working 
programme  and  displayed  its  interest  in  this  very  important  question.  I  think 
that  Convention  did  great  good  in  Canada.  It  is  true  that  before  that  time  the 
students  who  were  especially  interested  in  this  forestry  work,  and  the  lumbermen  of 
the  country,  had  been  studying  and  thinking  about  the  vast  and  terrible  waste  of 
our  forest  lands  and  wealth.  But,  I  venture  to  think  that  the  public  at  large  was 
aroused  on  that  occasion  to  an  interest  in  the  work  that  it  had  never  evinced  before, 
and  I  fear  it  was  only  too  late  that  this  event  occurred. 

We  boast  that  we  are  a  young  nation.  We  believe  that  we  are  a  strong  nation. 
We  are  proud  of  our  material  resources  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  vast 
area  which  is  entrusted  to  our  care.  But  as  we  are  a  young  nation,  I  fear  we  have  a 
?;reat  many  of  the  faults  of  youth,  and  have  been  blind  to  the  necessity  for  thrift 
in  our  forest  wealth  just  as  the  young  man  is  extravagant  with  his  patrimony, 
^hose  resources  he  does  not  properly  appreciate.  We  in  Canada  have  had  a  great 
wealth  committed  to  our  charge.  We  have  not  properly  realized  its  importance  or 
vastness.    We  have  thought  that  that  wealth  was  inexhaustible,  and  we  have 
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drawn  upon  the  bank  of  our  supplies  to  such  an  extent,  so  wastef uUy,  extravagantly 
and  unscientifically  that  to-day  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  our  bank 
account  is  almost  at  an  end,  even  though  to-day,  as  was  said  a  few  minutes  ago, 
it  has  probably  the  greatest  wealth  of  forest  resources  of  any  country  in  the  world. 

But,  country  after  country,  has  found  that  it  could  not  go  on  drawing  upon 
this  wealth  without  coming  to  an  end,  and  we  in  Canada,  young  as  we  are,  with  the 
immense  resources  that  we  have,  are  face  to  face  with  the  end  of  that  account 
unless  we  take  care  to  husband  it,  and  replace  it  by  replanting  those  trees  that  are 
necessary.  (Applause). 

A  reference  was  made  by  you,  Mr.  President,  regarding  a  recommendation 
which  was  made  at  that  convention  for  the  establishment  of  Forest  Reserves,  lei 
me  most  heartily  endorse  that  recommendation.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Dom- 
inion Government,  so  far  as  its  western  lands  are  concerned,  has  to  a  considerable 
extent  acted  upon  that  recommendation,  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  during  the 
last  few  years,  has  sel^  aside  large  areas  in  the  western  provinces  and  in  British 
Columbia  as  Forest  Reserves. 

I  am  glad  to  be  in  a  position  to-day  to  say  further  that  in  the  near  future  it 
is  the  decision  of  the  Government,  that  the  whole  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, stretching  from  the  International  Boundary  Line  northwards,  almost  inde 
finitely,  shall  be  established  as  an  inalienable  Forest  Reserve.  (Loud  applause). 
And  let  me  say  to  those  here  who  may  be  interested  in  lumbering,  who  may  believe 
that  even  though  we  must  conserve  our  resources,  that  we  should  at  the  same  time 
enjoy  them  and  reap  the  full  benefit  of  them  —  and  I  agree  with  those  gentlemen 
most  emphatically  —  that  the  creation  of  a  forest  reserve  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  trees  and  products  of  that  reserve  shall  not  be  utilized  for  the  present 
or  future  generations.  A  forest  reserve  must  be  kept  in  forests,  but  for  the  highest 
development  and  utilization  of  those  forests  the  crop  must  be  cut  year  after  year. 
•  time  after  time,  so  as  to  be  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  countr\'. 
(Applause). 

And  therefore,  though  this  great  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  may 
be  made  a  Forest  Reserve,  the  people  of  the  provinces  which  require  that  lumber 
will  not  be  debarred  from  it,  nor  cut  off  from  getting  the  lumber  which  is  the  natural 
produce  from  that  slope.  But  this  lumber  will  be  cut  at  the  proper  time,  under 
strict  forestry  regulations,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  conserve  its  resources  for  a  future 
generation,  and  still  supply  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  settlers  in  the  prairies, 
where  lumber  is  so  hard  to  get.    (Applause).  | 

Let  me  now  say  another  word  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Dominion 
authorities.  In  this  eastern  part  of  Canada  people  can  hardly  realise  the 
necessities  of  forest  plantation.    I  speak  of  the  farmer,  and  I  know  that  the 
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farmers  of  these  eastern  provinces  look  upon  the  tree  as  their  natural 
enemy.  The  tree,  in  the  field  cultivated  for  ordinary  crops,  is  undoubtedly 
adiflBculty,  and  an  obstruction,  and  interferes  to  that  extent  with  the 
agricultural  operations  of  the  land.  In  the  old  days  as  our  farmers  and  settlers 
were  obliged  to  go  to  the  woodlands  of  the  eastern  provinces,  they  could  not  make 
a  farm  without  cutting  down  the  trees,  but  unfortunately  the  spirit  that  imbued  the 
them  with  the  idea  that  the  tree  was  a  natural  enemy  to  agriculture,  still  seems  to 
possess  a  majority  of  their  descendants,  and  to-day  there  are  few  farmers  in  these 
eastern  provinces  who  realise  that  large  bodies  of  woodlands  are  the  best 
friends  of  agriculture  in  the  eastern  provinces,  as  everywhere  else. 

i  The  eastern  people  therefore  can  hardly  realise  or  understand  the  necessities 
,  of  the  western  farmer  on  the  great  untreed  plains  of  our  prairie  provinces  for  plant- 
^.  Mgr.  Bruchesi  has  instanced  one  of  the  most  successful  experiments  in 
planting  on  record,  even  in  this  forest  province  of  Quebec.  If  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  that  Oka  plantation  —  and  let  me  say  regarding  that,  just  as 
in  many  other  things  quite  apart  from  the  religious  aspect  of  the  question,  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  taken  the  lead  in  this  country  and  given  us  an  example 
which  should  be  followed  by  the  whole  land  —  I  am  sure  that  the  farmers  of  the 
older  part  of  this  province  would  receive  a  very  useful  lesson  as  to  the  necessities- 
and  advantages  of  re-afforestation. 

You  know,  sir,  that  in  the  original  discoveries  of  this  part  of  North  America, 
the  Missionaries  of  the  Church  carried  the  cross  into  the  forests,  over  the  plains  and 

.  up  the  rivers.    We  know  later  on  that  the  same  Church  glorified  by  the  blood  of 

1  its  Martyrs  carried  the  progress  of  settlement  in  our  land  and  over  our  continent. 

r  But  we  know  to-day  that  just  as  the  Missionaire  Agricole,  many  of  whom  I  know 
well  and  have  met  in  my  work,  is  doing  to-day  for  the  farmers  of  the  eastern  prov- 
inces, the  same  work  of  preaching  the  gospel  of  agriculture  that  in  the  past  days  the 
spiritual  missionaries  did  for  the  souls  of  their  charges.  And,  sir,  I  hope  in  the  future 
to  see  the  Missionaire  Agricole  succeeded  by  the  Missionaire  Forestiere,  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  from  what  I  have  heard  to-day  from  Archbishop  Bruchesi,  that  in  this  as  in 

!  the  other  two  branches,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  will  again  take  the  lead  and  be 
in  the  forefront  of  this  forestry  work  in  Canada.  I  am  thankful  to  find  Archbishop 
Bruchesi  present  at  this  meeting  to  give  us  words  of  encouragement  and  knowledge 
on  this  subject,  and  to  tell  us  what  advance  and  progress  has  been  made  under  the 
lead  of  his  Church,  which  has  set  an  example  in  this  Province  of  Quebec,  that  may 
^ell  be  emulated  throughout  the  Dominion. 

That  is  an  unusual  thing  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  but  in  the  great  West, 
my  friend  Mr.  Sifton,  then  Minister  of  the  Interior,  having  dwelt  in  the  treeless 
prairie  country,  appreciated  and  understood  years  ago  that  the  planting  of  trees 
there  for  wind  breaks,  and  to  conserve  the  moisture  necessary  for  the  good  growth 
of  crops  in  that  region,  in  order  to  help  the  settlers  through  the  prairies,  established 
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a  Forestry  Branch  of  the  .Dominion  Department  of  the  Interior.  I  am  glad  to  sajr 
that  that  Forestry  Branch  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  has  been  able  tojplant 
millions  of  trees  in  the  prairie  districts  of  our  Dominion,  and  as  a  general  rule  these 
trees  have  been  successful,  and  show  that  it  is  quite  possible,  even  on  the  treeless 
plains,  and  on  what  has  been  supposed  to  be  our  semi-arid  region,  it  is  possible  to 
produce  trees  sufficient  to  shelter  the  homesteads  and  barns  of  the  settlers. 

I  am  also  glad  to  say  that  we  have  been  able,  by  the  work  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  my  own  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  show,  not  only  that  we 
can  plant  shelter  trees,  but  I  am  in  a  positibn  to-day  to  say  that  we  can  produce 
fruit  trees  in  the  far  northern  region  of  our  western  country,  where  up  to  a  few 
years  ago  it  was  supposed  to  be  absolutely  impossible  for  the  settlers  to  grow  any 
kind  of  fruit  fit  for  human  use.  This  is  a  triumph  I  will  not  say  of  forestry  but  of 
horticulture  of  which  I  am  proud  of  as  a  member  of  the  Government  of  Canada,  that 
it  has  been  able  to  show  such  success. 

'  A  word  or  two  in  regard  to- forestry  and  agriculture,  and  as  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture I  am  particularly  interested  in  that  science. 

I  have  dwelt  very  shortly  on  the  importance  of  forestry  production'in  the  west, 
fox  the  agriculture  of  our  treeless  plains.  Let  me  say  a  word  here  for  the  Province 
of  Quebec  in  regard  to  the  importance  and  necessity  of  forestry  for  the  agriculture 
even  of  the  eastern  provinces.  Perhaps  not  so  much  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
but  still  a  little  in  the  great  plain  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  much  more  in  the  older 
parts  of  Ontario.  There  is  no  doubt  to-day  that  the  farmers  of  these  two  provinces, 
are  suffering  from  the  fact  that  their  forefathers  swept  the  forests  out  of  existence 
over  large  areas  of  what  is  at  present  cultivated  land.  It  is  not  necessary  in  this 
country  especially,  where,  as  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  stock  raising  and  keeping  is 
the  basis  of  agriculture,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  farmer  to  have  abun- 
dant pasturage  and  forests  throughout  the  hot  season,  as  well  as  a  good  supply  of 
water  for  his  stock  throughout  the  summer.  What  is  the  condition  of  affairs  in  many 
portions  of  these  two  provinces?  In  the  old  days  on  the  hills  and  slopes  and  even 
down  through  the  valley  there  were  large  bodies  of  woodlands  which  conserved  the 
moisture  and  prevented  the  too  rapid  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  spring,  and  great 
blocks  of  comparatively  swamp  land,  which  held  like  a  sponge  the  water  trickling 
down  through  the  whole  season  to  supply  the  lower  lands  and  pastmres  with  a  con- 
stant, unfailing  and  sufficient  supply  of  moisture  for^the  creeks,  rivers  and  lakes  of 
the  country.  As  these  bodies  of  wood  have  been  cut  away  and  the  valleys  denuded 
of  trees,  the  result  has  been  to  change  entirely  the  condition  of  the  creeks,  streams 
and  rivers,  so  that  while  in  former  days  they  were  constant  in  their  flow,  and  had 
an  abundance  of  water  [throughout  the  whole  season  men  living  to-day  can  tell 
you  that  the  streams  are  dried  up  in  the  hot  months  of  July  and  August  where  in 
earlier  years  there  was  a  constant  supply  of  water.  The  result  is  that  to-day  the 
pastures  are  dried  and  burnt  in  summer  at  the  very  time  when  their  supply  of  food 
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is  most  necessary  for  the  cttttle.  While  within  the  memory  of  many  men  living 
there  used  to  be  an  abundant,  constant  supply  of  fodder  for  the  animals  on  the 
farms,  to-day  that  is  not  the  case,  and  this  unfortunate  change  has  been  caused  by  the 
wasteful  cutting  away  of  the  forests.  It  is  time  that  the  farmers  and  the  owners 
of  private  properties,  wherever  they  have  lost  uncultivable  land,  should  immediate- 
ly set  to  work  to  plant  that  land,  and  bring  it  back  to  its  original  condition,  thus  sup- 
plying those  forest  lands,  so  necessary  not  only  for  fuel  and  to  beautify  the  landscape, 
but  actually  to  supply  them  with  the  moisture  necessary  for  their  crops  through  the 
summer.  And  if  they  do  not  change  their  methods  in  this  respect  I  venture  to  say 
to  the  farmers  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  that  their  agriculture  will  decrease  and  that 
they  cannot  hope  to  be  as  successful  in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  (Applause). 

A  word  or  two  specially  with  regard  to  this  Province  of  Quebec.  We  here,  in 
Quebec,  have  the  natural  conditions  most  suitable  to  prevent  the  conditions  I 
have  just  pictured.  The  great  cultivable  section  of  Quebec  Province  lies  on  each 
«ide  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.'  To  the  south  we  have  the  alluvial  stretches  of 
the  counties  bordering  the  south  bank,  and  on  the  north  we  have  the  long  strip 
stretching  from  Ottawa  to  Quebec  of  good  cultivable  land,  between  the  Laurentian 
Mountains  and  the  rivers.  There  lie  the  agricultural  riches  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  richness  of  that  piece  of  land 
that  the  rivers  and  streams  in  it  should  be  kept  at  a  constant  flow  throughout  the 
whole  season.  It  is  necessary  that  the  people  should  have  a  constant  supply  of 
good  wholesome  water  the  whole  season  through  for  themselves  and  their  live  stock. 
We  have  the  natural  conditions  to  give  it  to  them,  if  we  are  only  sensible  in  the  con- 
servation of  those  conditions.  Take  the  southern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  While 
there  is  a  broad  plain  of  almost  dead  level  land  alongside  that  river  in  that  valley 
which  is  suitable  for  agricultural  work,  but  immediately  to  the  south  of  ]that  plain 
we  have  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  eastern  townships,  the  Adirondacks  and 
further  east  the  Maine  Mountains  extending  into  Canada.  If  we  preserve  the  for- 
ests in  that  mountainous  country,  we  have  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  supply 
an  abundant,  constant  source  of  water  to  the  plains  between  them  and  the  river. 
Therefore  I  venture  to  say  for  the  Province  of  Quebec,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  hillsides  and  mountain  regions  near  the  American  frontier  should  be 
carefully  preserved  in  forests  and  in  blocks  of  forest  land,  so  that  the  sources  of  the 
streams  which  flow  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  south,  will  be  maintained  as  a 
reservoir  for  the  water  supply  of  that  country,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  utilize 
the  blocks  of  forest  lands  on  those  mountains  and  hills  to  the  best  advantage  of  the 
people,  who  own  them  and  of  the  country  at  large.  This,  if  done  under  proper 
forestry  conditions,  will  continue  indefinitely  the  lumbering  industry,  and  the  cut- 
tmg  of  pulpwood  in  these  regions  in  addition  to  benefiting  the  agricultural  condi- 
tions below. 

Again  on  the  northern  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  we  have  the  strip  of  cultivable 
land  between  the  Laurentains  and  the  river.    But  back  of  it  in  the  Laurentian 
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country  we  have  a  large  area  of  land  not  particularly  favourable  or  suitable  ior  J 
agriculture.  It  is  rough,  broken,  hilly  land,  with  not  very  fich  soil  in  most  cases.  1 
If  we  can  keelp  that  district  as  a  forest  reserve,  and  preserve  the  great  bulk  oi 
forest  land  in  the  hills,  we  have  an  assurance  that  the  streams  which  come  ^ 
from  it  and  break  through  the  hills,  from  the  northern  country,  will  be  kept  at  an  , 
even  flow  and  will  supply  that  strip  of  cultivable  land  between  the  Laurentiaia 
and  the  river  with  abundant  water  for  the  agricultural  well  being  of  that  country. 

You,  gentlemen  of  Montreal,  are  dependent  upon  the  maintaining  of  the  water  . 
level  of  ' the  St.  Lawrence  for  your  commerce.    The  depth  of  water  in  the  channel  j 
is  a  measure  of  the  advantages  of  the  Port  of  Montreal,  and  if  you  are  going  to  have  j 
large  vessels  coming  to  your  wharves  and  quays  to  supply  the  commeri^and  trade  • 
of  Montreal  and  to  preserve  it  as  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  Doni[nion,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  water  supply  of  the  St.  Lawrence  should  be  maintained  and  not 
be  allowed  to  go  down  and  down  as  it  has  in  th^  past  every  summer.  (Applause). 
You,  therefore,  you,  merchants  of  Montreal,  you  people  who  are  dependent  upon  the 
commercial  progress  and  commercial  success  of  this  city,  are  vitally  interested  in 
the  Forest  Reserves  which  will  maintain  the  summer  level  of  your  great  river  and 
its  trade  channel  to  the  sea.    It  is  only  by  these  reservoirs  of  water,  which  will 
come  down  gradually  from  the  mountains,  that  the  high  level  during  summer  can 
be  maintained. 

Now,  if  I  may  say  a  word  or  two  with  regard  to  something  the  president  allude«i 
to,  that  is  with  regard  to  pulp  wood.  My  lines  have  been  laid  for  many  years  in  the 
thick  of  poUtical  warfare  throughout  the  country.  During  that  time  I  have  con- 
stantly been  mixed  up  in  public  affairs,  regarding  them  from  a  poUtical  standpoint. 
I  agree  with  the  President  entirely  that  this  question  of  pulpwood  should  not  become 
a  political  question,  and  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  entirely  apart  from  poUtical 
views,  but  to  regard  it  from  a  purely  economical  standpoint.  There  has  been  an 
agitation,  and  it  is  spreading  amongst  those  specially  interested  in  forestry,  to  put 
an  export  duty  on  pulpwood.  I  grant  that  as  a  forester,  and  interested  in  forestr}'. 
at  first  sight  I  have  been  rather  tempted  to  think  that  this  would  be  a  good  thing. 
But  the  more  I  have  examined  it,  and  the  more  I  have  studied  it,  I  find  this.,  that 
every  argument  which  can  fairly  be  brought  forward  to  put  an  export  duty  upon 
pulpwood  is  equally  applicable  to  the  putting  of  an  export  duty  upon  the  pulp  itself, 
and  I  was  glad  to  hear  in  your  president's  address  just  now  that  he  pointed  out, that 
in  the  near  future,  and  the  nearer  the  better,  the  pulpwood  of  Canada  would  be 
made  into  pulp  in  Canada,  and  the  pulp  made  into  paper  also  in  Canada.  (Applause). 

If  we  are  going  to  build  up  our  industries  in  this  country  along  that  line,  why 
not  go  to  the  full  extent.  Why  stop  short  of  the  export  of  pulp  and  allow  Ameri- 
cans and  others  making  the  paper  for  us  or  for  themselves  to  do  it  with  Canadian 
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products.    We  have  had  instances  of  late  years  of  the  fact  that  the  great  industrial 
corporations  in  the  United  States  have  found  it  to  their  interest  to  establish  branches 
in  Canada  and  manufacture  for  the  markets  of  the  world  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  flag,  rather  than  the  Stars  and  Stripes.    I  am  proud  of  that  fact.  I 
will  go  further  and  hope  that  in  the  near  future  the  great  paper  manufacturing  in- 
dustry of  the  world  will  have  its  centre  in  this,  our  country,  where  the  raw  material 
I   of  paper  is  the  greatest  of  any  part  of  the  world,  and  that  the  paper  manufacturing 
f  of  the' world  will  be  done  under  the  British  flag  instead  of  the  American. 
(  (Applause). 

This  is  an  economic  question,  and  we  have  a  just  right  to  look  forward  to  an 
:   economic  solution  of  it,  and  I  think  it  is  not  beyond  the  proper  ambition  of  the  people 
of  Canada  to  come  to  that  point. 

Sir,  I  hope  and  believe  that  this  meeting  here  in  Montreal  will  arouse  an  interest 
in  a  large  number  of  classes  of  people  in  the  country  in  this  forestry  question  — 
people  who  have  hitherto  been  indifferent, to  say  the  least, to  the  matter; and  some- 
times, perhaps,  actively  antagonistic.    I  have  pointed  out  shortly  why  the  people 
>   of  Montreal  particularly  are  interested  in  this  question. 

Let  me  say,  now,  a  word  or  two  in  regard  to  the  lumbermen  of  the  country, 
and  the  interests  of  Montreal  are  largely  concerned  in  the  way  of  investment  in 
lumbering  also.  I  want  to  say  emphatically  that,  in  my  opinion,  forestry  is  the 
best  friend  of  the  lumberman.  Instead  of  there  being  any  antagonism  between 
the  foresters  and  the  lumbermen,  the  latter  are  the  very  people  who  most  require 
education  along  forestry  lines  throughout  the  land.    They  own  the  limits  and  have 

I the  right  to  cut  the  wood.  They  own  those  limits  practically  in  perpetuity.  If 
they  can  conserve  these' limits  indefinitely  by  scientific  forestry  methods  they  have 
an  asset  not  only  for  their  own  future  but  for  the  future  generations  of  lumbermen 
in  Canada,  which  is  absolutely  incalculable,  and  can  be  made  just  as  advantageous 
and  profitable  to  their  great-great-grandchildren  as  itis  to-day  to  them.  (Applause). 

I         But  if  instead  of  doing  this  and  instead  of  the  adoption  of  scientific  methods 
they  continue  the  crude  and  wasteful  methods  of  making  the  largest  profits  they  can 
i    to-day  and  leaving  the  to-morrow  to  take  care  of  itself,  they  may  make  —  I  do  not 
j    say  they  will  —  but  they  may  —  make  a  few  more  dollars  to-day.    But  when  they 
I    pass  from  this  sphere  they  will  leave  behind  them  an  asset,  which  will  be  valueless 
and  earn  for  them  the  curses  of  the  future  generations  instead  of  their  blessing, 
and  will  show  that  they  regard  not  at  all  the  future  of  their  children  or  the  future 
of  the  country.  (Applause). 

I  know  that  to-day  the  lumbermen  of  Canada  have  awakened  to  these  facts, 
and  that  they  have  already  adopted  improved  methods  to  a  very  large  extent. 
I  know  that  to-day  the  lumbermen  are  perhaps  the  best  supporters  of  this  forestry 
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organization  in  Canada,  and  I  honour  them  for  it  and  congratulate  them  upon  this 
change.  I  want  to  impress  still  more  upon  them  that  if  they  spent  even  more  of 
their  profits  —  and  in  that  business  their  profits  are  large,  very  large,  I  do  not  know 
anybody  in  Canada  making  more  money  in  Canada  in  the  last  few  years  than  lum- 
berman. I  say  this  without  reflection  or  reproach.  I  congratulate  them  on  it. 
It  is  their  right  and  it  is  wise  that  they  should  do  so.  But  they  might  spend  a  little 
more  of  these  profits  in  the  conservation  of  their  patrimony,  rather  than  try  to 
make  a  little  more  money  in  immediate  returns.  (Applause). 

I  have  touched  lightly  upon  a  number  of  points- which  I  think  are  of  importance 
in  connection  with  this  question  of  forestry.    I  do  not  intend  to  make  an  exhaus- 
tive address.    I  see  by  your  programme  that  you  have  the  advantage  of  papers  or 
addresses  by  experts,  and  let  me  say  here  that  this  is  a  subject  of  science  —  a  sub- 
ject in  which  we  require  the  aid  of  experts.    Mere  rule  of  thumb  in  the  methods  of 
forestry  and  of  lumbering  in  Canada,  is  no  longer  sufiicient.    We  want  to  give  the 
lead  to  the  men  who  have  studied  these  questions  by  scientific  methods,  who  are 
experts.    We  have  here  on  this  programme,  first  Mgr.  Laflamme.  Let  me  say  again 
that  I  am  proud  and  glad  to  find  so  distinguished  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Canada  engaged  in  this  research.    Everywhere  throughout  Canada  his 
name  is  known  as  a  student,  as  an  expert,  and  I  am  quite  sure  the  paper  he  \\\\\ 
read  to  us  will  be  of  the  greatest  value,  not  only  to  this  Convention  but  to  the  country 
and  I  hope  that  later  on  it  will  be  distributed  everywhere.    He  is  speaking  for  the 
farmer,  and  with  due  deference  to  my  French  Canadian  compatriots,  I  think  there 
are  no  farmers  in  Canada  to-day  who  require  instruction  more  upon  forestry 
methods  and  the  value  of  trees  in  the  practice  of  agriculture  than  our  French 
Canadian  habitants.    I  say  this  withoyt  reflection  or  reproach.    Our  English 
speaking  farmers  are  only  too  near  them  in  that  respect.    But  I  hope  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  work  of  such  gentlemen  as  Mgr.  Laflamme,  the  French  Canadian  Habi- 
tant will  speedily  awake  to  the  necessity  of  changing  his  methods  and  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  conservation  of  what  woodlands  he  has,  and  to  the  further  impor- 
tance of  adding  to  it  by  planting,  as  has  been  so  well  done  at  Oka. 

Again,  I  find  we  are  to  have  an  illustrated  lecture  by  Professor  Roth,  Principal 
of  the  Faculty  of  Forestry  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  I  welcome  to  this  con- 
vention the  Foresters  who  are  representing  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  which 
is  taking  the  lead  in  this  work.  I  may  say  that  although  the  United  States  have 
large  forest  areas, —  not  so  large  as  ours, —  and  although  they  have  done  much  in 
the  way  of  forestry  they  have  shown  us  the  lead  and  given  us  an  example  which 
it  is  well  we  should  follow  in  Canada,  and  spend  more  money  on  this  work.  We 
Are  not  as  rich  as  the  United  States,  and  cannot  spend  so  much,  but  we  can  work  as 
well  and  I  think  we  should  take  hold  of  this  work  and  learn  from  their  example* 
.and  for  this  reason  I  am  glad  that  there  should  be  a  representative  of  their  work  to 
^ell  us  how  it  should  be  done. 
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I  will  not  go  over  the  other  speakers,  but  I  am  sure  if  all  this  programme  is 
carried  through,  information  and  instruction  of  very  great  importance  to  the  people 
of  this  country  will  be  provided,  and  that  inspiration  will  be  given  to  arouse  the 
enthusiasm  of  new  workers  which  will  excite  you  to  still  further  work  and  interest 
m  this  matter. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  President  and  officers  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association, 
I  lor  the  opportunity  you  have  given  me  of  coming  before  you  and  saying  a  few 
words.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  take  some  part  to-morrow  in  the  real  work  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  in  concluding  I  must  wish  that  you  Foresters  of  Canada  shall  have 
every  success  in  this  most  important  work  which  you  have  undertaken  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  whole  country.    (Loud  applause). 

The  President. — We  must  all  thank  the  Honourable  Mr.  Fisher  most  heartily 
jor  the  statesmanlike,  common  sense,  and  practical  address  that  he  has  given  us. 
H'hen  we  remember  the  extent  of  his  duties  at  Ottawa,  which  are  constantly  calling 
kirn,  and  consider  ihal  he  has  given  us  so  much  of  his  time  to  come  here  for  two 
Jays  to  encourage  the  work  of  this  Association,  I  think  we  should  appreciate  it 
at  its  true  worth.    Mr.  Fisher  in  his  remarks  has  certainly  spoken  out  fearlessly 
of  what  he  has  thought,  and  that  is  a  great  thing  for  anyone  addressing  a  Conven- 
tion like  this,  that  they  should  say  what  is  uppermost  in  their  minds,  rather  than 
Irj^  to  say  those  things  that  they  think  will  please  the  majority.    Mr.  Fisher  has 
not  only  shown  himself  a  practical  technical  forester,  but  that  he  is  willing  to  take 
an  active  interest  and  give  a  great  deal  of  work  to  the  interests  of  what  we  are 
trjing  to  advocate  to-day. 


I  may  mention  that  as  a  director  of  this  Association,  we  have  never  found  Mr. 
Fisher  lacking  at  our  meetings.  He  has  always  come  to  them  putting  other  things 
aside,  which  says  a  great  deal  for  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  of  this  Dominion.  When 
Mr.  Fisher  mentioned  the  different  parties  whom  we  have  specially  to  thank  for 
papers  to  come  before  this  convention  between  now  and  to-morrow  afternoon  he 
sees  a  friend  of  ours  who  has  always  shown  himself  most  cordially  interested  in  this 
Association,  Mr.  Overton  Price,  Assistant  Forester  of  the  United  States.  Perhaps 
some  of  you  do  not  know  just  what  that  means.  It  means  that  Mr.  Price  is  second 
in  command  of  that  great  organization,  the  Forest  Service  of  the  United  States,  at 
whose  head  presides  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  whose  name  is  a  household  word  all  over 
this  Continent.  I  am  not  wrong,  I  think,  in  stating  that  in  that  Bureau  of  Forestry 
there  are  about  1300  employees,  and  it  means  a  great  deal  for  people  to  be  able  to 
guide  successfully  the  work  of  such  an  enormous  organization.  And  that  Bureau 
not  only  works  on  paper,  but  practically,  and  I  am  sure  that  in  the  address  that  1 
viil  now  ask  him  to  give  you,  that  he  will  show  himself  a  practical  as  well  as  a  theor- 
etical forester.    I  will  now  ask  Mr.  Price  to  address  the  Convention. 
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FORESTRY  WORK  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Mr.  Overton  W.  Price,  Associate  Forester,  United  States  Forest  Service. 

Afr.  President,  Ladies  and  Oentlemen, — I  canassureyou  thatit  is  a  real  pleasure 
to  me  to  be  here  to-day  and  on  behalf  of  my  chief,  Mr.  Pinchot,  whom  you  all  know. 
I  may  say  that  he  regrets  deeply  that  he  is  unable  to  be  here,  and  has  commissioned 
me  to  carry  his  greetings  to  this  Convention. 

We  who  are  in  forest  work  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  are  always  glad  of 
the  chance  to  come  together  with  you  who  are  facing  the  same  task  before  your  own 
great  country.  Not  only  do  you  make  that  such  an  altogether  pleasant  thing  for 
American  foresters  to  do,  but  it  is  helpful  for*  all  of  us  who  have  the  better  use  of 
the  forest  at  heart  to  take  counsel  together,  no  matter  which  side  of  the  line  we  hail 
from.  And  above  all  our  joint  work  will  be  done  the  better  the  more  thoroughly 
we  each  understand  what  the  other  is  striving  for,  and  the  more  we  work  in  broad 
purpose  and  policy  essentially  together. 

The  forest  problems  before  Canada  and  those  confronting  the  United  States, 
differ  i^  their  details,  but  only  in  their  details.  Your  industrial  and  commercial 
growth  inevitably  will  be  checked,  as  ours  will  be  checked,  unless  you  take  care  of 
your  forests.  Great  as  your  forests  are^  your  lumber  industry  will  consume  itself 
in  the  end,  as  ours  has  begun  to  do,  unless  Canadian  lumbermen  rightly  use  their 
timber  lands  instead  of  using  them  up.  But  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  supremely 
fortunate,  as  we  are  supremely  fortunate,  in  having  in  his  Excellency,  the  Governor- 
General,  (as  we  Imve  in  our  President),  one  who  is  both  the  strongest  source  of 
inspiration  and  the  strongest  pillar  of  support,  of  a  movement  for  a  better  use  of 
the  forest. 

I  want  to  outline  very  briefly  what  the  recent  progress  of  our  forest  work  has 
been  along  important  lines,  and  the  helpful  and  abiding  interest  which  your  Asso- 
ciation has  always  shown  in  that  work  makes  it  a  very  real  pleasure  to  tell  you  about 
it. 

The  greatest  material  achievements  in  conservative  forest  management  in  the 
United  States  lie  in  its  application  to  the  160  million  acres  included  in  the  National. 
Forests,  and  to  a  rapidly  increasing  area  of  the  timber  lands  in  private  ownership. 
But  of  still  wider  promise,  in  my  judgment,  than  even  these  great  accomplish- 
ments, is  the  awakening  of  the  great  body  of  American  citizens  to  what  forestry, 
and  the  lack  of  forestry,  means  to  them.  The  common  knowledge  is  gaining  ground, 
that  forestry  is  not  only  a  wise  policy  for  the  government  to  enforce  upon  the 
National  Forests,  not  merely  a  profitable  method  for  the  lumbermen  to  employ 
upon  their  own  holdings,  but  that  its  application  directly  benefits  every  man  who 
uses  timber,  whether  he  owns  it  or  not. 

That  public  sentiment,  although  it  is  still  in  the  making,  is  a  greater  national 
asset  in  my  judgment  than  the  National  Forests  themselves  —  and  they  are  worth 
in  the  neighborhood  of  two  billions  of  dollars.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  purpose  and 
the  results  of  forestry  are  yet  adequately  understood  —  forestry  is  not  yet,  I 
believe  it  is  going  to  be,  a  household  word  among  us  —  but  I  do  mean,  that  there 
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are  enough  people  in  the  United  States  to-day  who  appreciate  the  urgent  importance 
of  conserving  our  forest  by  wise  use,  to  ensure,  as  nothing  else  can  ensure,  that  the 
forest  movement  will  go  forward  instead  of  backward,  from  this  time  on. 

How  fast  and  how  securely  it  goes  forward  will  depend  on  how  well  Americans 
foresters  do  their  work  —  but  go  forward  it  will.  This  public  sentiment  has  not 
come  in  a  month  or  a  year.  It  is  the  cumulative  result  of  a  condition  which  has 
got  to  be  faced.  We  lack  accurate  estimates  of  the  commercial  timber  now  stand- 
ing in  the  United  States  —  that  lack  we  hope  to  supply  before  long.  But  we  know 
that  it  will  not  last  the  country  as  a  whole  beyond  somewhere  between  20  and  30 
years,  even  if  we  use  no  more  wood  annually  than  we  are  using  now,  and  that  the 
end  of  the  local  supply  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  is  already  clearly  in  sight. 
Xot  only  do  we  know  that  the  pinch  is  bound  to  come  —  we  are  feeling  it  already. 
On  the  other  hand  we  know  that  there  is  enough  forest  land  in  the  United  States 
to  grow,  rightly  handled,  sufficient  timber  to  meet  our  present  yearly  need.  The 
fase  is  not  hopeless.  It  is  full  of  hope,  if  we  apply  the  remedy,  because  that  remedy 
is  still  adequate,  in  spite  of  improvidence  in  the  use  of  the  forest  of  which  we  have 
teen  guilty  as  a  nation.    But  we  have  no  time  to  lose. 

To  make  these  conditions  and  their  remedy  plain  to  the  people,  is  a  task  as 
urgent  and  as  important  as  any  before  the  Forest  Service.  And  the  Service  is 
attacking  this  task  vigorously  and  along  somewhat  novel  lines.  It  was  evident  at 
the  beginning  that  to  print  and  distribute  at  Government  expense  information  on  a 
sufficient  scale  to  reach  the  great  body  of  the  people  could  be  done  only  at  enormous 
and  utterly  prohibitive  cost.  With  the  present  resources  of  the  Service,  it  would 
be  about  as  effective  as  to  try  to  cut  down  a  big  Redwood  with  a  hatchet.  So  we 
tegan  to  make  use  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  press.  And  to-day,  at  a 
trifling  cost,  the  Service  maintains  a  system  for  giving  out  useful  information  to 
the  newspapers,  which  increases  its  circulation  from  the  thousands  possible  under 
the  distribution  of  public  documents  to  many  millions. 

Every  useful  fact  to  the  private  owner  and  user  of  timber  which  is  gathered 
and  which  can  be  handled  in  the  scope  of  a  newspaper  article,  is  so  prepared,  and 
distributed  to  the  papers  in  the  region  which  it  concerns,  and  thus  reaches  the  people 
to  whom  it  belongs.  We  are  trying  to  get  the  principles  of  forestry  taught  in  the 
public  schools,  because  we  believe  that  the  American  citizen  in  the  making  will 
be  the  better  and  more  usefully  made,  if  he  knows  what  forests  mean  and  what  no 
forests  would  mean  to  his  country. 

•  We  need  more  trained  foresters  in  the  United  States.  We  have  not  skilled 
men  enough,  nor  nearly  enough,  to  give  direction  and  achievement  to'  the  awaken- 
ing impulse  towards  economy  in  the  use  of  forests  and  in  the  use  of  wood..  But  a 
more  vital  need  still,  is  to  keep  alive  and  growing  that  understanding  by  members 
of  no  one  industry  or  section  of  the  American  people,  but  by  all  industries  and  by 
the  whole  people,  of  how  inseparably  the  forest  is  bound  up  with  the  welfare  not 
only  of  the  nation,  but  of  every  industry  and  of  every  citizen.  When  that 
•mderstanding  is  adequate  and  general,  forestry  in  the  United  States  will  be  not 
merely  a  Governmental  enterprise,  not  an  occasional  private  enterprise,  but  a  truly 
national  one. 

On  the  National  Forests  our  work  is  past  the  experimental  stage.  The  Service 
has  made  these  forests  more  than  self-supporting  in  little  over  one  half  the  time  in 
^hich  it  promised  to  achieve  that  result.  And  what  is  a  good  deal  more  important, 
the  National  Forests  are  being  fully  used,  and  so  used  that  their  usefulness  grows 
greater  each  year.   They  are  not  only  aiding  in  the  development  of  the  West, 
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by  ensuring  a  steady  supply  of  wood,  water,  and  forage;  without  them,  that  develop- 
ment in  a  permanent  sense  would  be  impossible. 

Last  year  they  provided  forage  for  over  seven  and  three  quarter  million  head 
of  stock;  they  yielded  over  one  thousand  million  feet  of  lumber  sold,  and  in  addi- 
tion more  than  $75,000  worth  was  given  away  to  settlers  for  fuel,  fencing,  and  other 
domestic  purposes.  And  through  permitting  legitimate  use  of  their  r^urces  in 
many  other  ways,  these  forests  afforded  profitable  opportunities  literally  by  ihe 
thousand,  to  those  who  live  in  and  near  them.  These  figures  stand  for  something. 
They  show  that  the  National  Forests  contributed  last  year  in  no  small  measure  to 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  western  country.  And  when  you  remember  that  this 
contribution  is  not  for  one  year  or  for  a  few  years,  but  for  every  year;  not  decreasing, 
but  increasing;  not  merely  probable,  but  certain  if  we  use  and  do  not  waste;  then 
I  think  you  will  agree  that  the  National  Forests  are  worth  while. 

The  value  of  the  yield  in  timber  and  forage  can,  in  a  very  limited  way,  be  meas- 
ured in  dollars,  but  their  value  in  the  way  of  conserving  stream  flow,  in  rendering 
irrigation  permanently  possible  and  their  use  as  great  health  and  pleasure  grounds 
for  all,  cannot  be  expressed  in  money. .  And  they  exercise,  (at  least  as  I  see  it;, 
still  another  great  influence  for  good.  They  exemplify  for  the  nation  the  same 
providence  and  foresight  which  a  bank  account  and  a  scale  of  living  within  it  ex- 
emplify in  the  individual.  And  entirely  apart  from  their  material  benefits,  I 
believe  that  the  National  Forests  have  done  much  and  will  do  more,  to  show  that 
the  conservcUive  iis6  of  aU  natural  resources  is  the  moral  duty,  as  well  as  the  best  policy, 
of  the  nation  as  it  is  of  the  citizen. 

The  actual  management  of  the  National  Forests  is  giving  general  satisfaction 
to  those  who  use  them.  That  their  use  is  growing  steadily  makes  that  very  clear. 
The  Service  is  trying  to  build  up  a  field  force  to  handle  them  which  will*  command 
confidence,  not  merely  because  of  the  work  it  is  engaged  in,  but  because  of  the  qual- 
ity of  those  who  compose  it.  We  want  a  body  of  men  whose  main  strength  lies,  not 
in  the  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  virtue  of  their  office,  but  in  their  own  effect- 
iveness and  high  purpose.  Our  supervisors  and  rangers  do  not  forna  a  military 
organization  and  their  power  of  arrest  is  happily  the  least  used  of  their  function^. 
But  although  their  task  is  different  we  want  them  to  stand  in  their  communities 
for  the  things  that  the  Canadian  Mounted  Police  have  stood  and  still  stand  for,  vrith 
the  results  that,  as  I  need  not  tell  Canadians,  they  exert  an  influence  for  good  the 
sum  of  which  fifty  times  their  number  might  be  proud  of.  So  you  see,  gentlemen, 
that  we  have  set  the  standard  high. 

I  promised  you,  Mr.  President,  that  I  would  make  this  a  short  talk.  You  were 
altogetl^er  too  courteous  to  suggest  that  it  should  be  short.  And  when  I  remember 
that  you  were  present  when  I  addressed  the  meeting  of  your  Association  at  Van- 
couver I  feel  that  such  forbearance  should  have  its  reward.  And  besides,  I  am  here 
to  learn  of  your  progress  and  to  learn  from  it,  rather  than  to  dwell  upon  ouis. 
You  have  been  accomplishing  great  things.  You  have  put  150  miUion  acres  into 
forest  reserves  in  British  Columbia.  Perhaps  you  do  not  realize,  as  we  do  to  the 
south,  what  a  great  thing  you  have  done,  and  you  have  done  it,  not  under  the 
pressure  of  urgent  immediate  need,  but  you  have  foreseen  that  need  and  provide^l 
for  it  before  it  came. 

I  know  far  less  of  your  country  than  I  wish  to  know,  but  from  what  I  do  know. 
I  have  felt  straight  along  that  Canada  has  an  opportunity  to  meet  and  surround 
her  forest  problems  in  some  respects  unparalleled  in  any  country  in  the  world. 
As  a  remedy  for  the  misuse  of  the  forest,  forestry  will  cure  and  it  alone  will  cure, 
but  it  will  not  cure  instantaneously.  If  a  nation  wastes  its  forests,  forestry  will  grow 
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them  again  as  nothing  else  will,  but  it  will  not  repair  in  a  day  or  a  montn  or  a  year 
the  misuse  which  destroyed  them.  But  Canada  is  evidently  not  delaying  until 
the  harm  has  been  largely  done  before  she  attempts  to  cure  it.  She  is  taking  forestry, 
so  to  speak,  as  a  preventive,  not  waiting  until  she  is  forced  to  it  as  a  remedy.  What 
these  150  million  acres  of  forest  reserves  in  British  Columbia  and  your  effective 
management  of  them  will  do  to  make  the  great  future  before  your  country  even  more 
permanently  and  intrinsically  great,  no  man  can  estimate.  And  the  Forest 
Service,  which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent,  congratulates  you  more  warmly 
than  I  can  readily  say  upon  having  taken  this  great  step  forward  in  your  progress 
towards  the  conservation  of  your  forests  —  and  not  only  upon  having  taken  it, 
but  upon  having  taken  it  in  time. 


At  the  afternoon  session  the  president  was  accompanied  to  the  dais  by  His 
Grace  Archbishop  Bruchesi,  Mgr.  Racicot,  Co-Adjutor  Bishop  of  Montreal,  and 
Canon  Dauth  of  Laval  University. 

The  President. — It  is  proposed  to  postpone  the  reading  of  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  the  Treasurer  until  to-morrow,  and  in  the  meantime  we  pur- 
pose going  on  with  papers,  and  discussions  on  them.  I  would  like  to  say  now  that 
instead  of  calling  upon  certain  people  to  speak,  we  will  leave  the  discussion  perfect- 
ly open,  so  that  any  one  who  wishes  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  will  be  welcome. 
We  think  that  this  is  better  than  naming  certain  parties,  because  it  gives  the  dis- 
cussion much  wider  scope. 

I  will  now  call  upon  Mgr.  Laflamme  to  read  his  paper. 

THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  SOME  FARMERS  USE  THEIR  WOOD. 
Mgr.  J.  U.  K.  Laflamme,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  University  of  Laval. 

In  the  notes  -^^^^ich  follow,  I  shall  limit  myself  to  the  farmers  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  and  I  shall  even  limit  the  extent  of  my  work  to  the  district  of  Quebec 
properly  so  called,  because  it  is  with  this  that  I  am  most  familiar.  Nevertheless, 
1  believe  that  the  economic  conditions  of  the  rest  of  the  province  are  practically  the 
same,  if  one  keeps  in  mind  the  modifications  resulting  from  local  circumstances 
which  necessarily  vary  from  one  region  to  another. 

We  know  from  the  official  censuses  that,  of  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  the 
United  States  uses  the  largest  quantity  of  wood  in  proportion  to  its  population. 
We  used  to  think  that  increase  in  the  use  of  materials  of  construction,  unknown  fifty 
years  ago, — iron  and  concrete, — would  diminish  this  consumption  of  wood,  but  in 
reality  it  has  not  done  so.    On  the  contrary  it  is  averred  that  from  year  to  year 
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the  consumption  of  wood  follows  an  increasing  progression.  This  increase  is  due. 
in  great  part,  to  the  very  rapid  development  of  railroads,  of  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone lines,  and  above  all  to  the  devouring  industry  of  the  manufacture  of  pulp. 

A  letter  which  I  have  just  received  from  France  declares  that  it  "is  very  cer- 
tain that,  especially  owing  to  the  needs  of  paper  pulp,  on  the  whole  of  North 
America  more  wood  is  cut  than  nature  produces."  At  this  rate,  if  it  continues 
without  being  at  least  checked,  the  total  ruin  of  your  one  and  a  quarter  billion 
acres  of  forest  will  be  a  matter  of  at  the  most  a  century,  perhaps  of  a  half 
century.    So  much  for  the  United  States. 

The  official  figures  which  we  have  for  the  Province  of  Quebec  do  not  permit  us 
to  say  f  hat  the  same  state  of  things  exists  with  us.  Nevertheless  it  is  extremely 
probable,  that  all  proportions  being  kept,  we  use  as  much  wood  as  our  neighbors,  it 
being  granted  first  that  the  use  of  oil  for  domestic  heating  is  virtually  unknown 
in  our  territory.  Everywhere  heating  is  done  with  wood,  private  houses  are  built 
of  wood,  fields  are  fenced  with  wooden  rails.  As  a  result,  every  inhabitant  of  Quebec 
consumes  certainly  as  much  wood  if  not  more  than  his  neighbour  of  the  United 
States,  and  here,  as  with  our  neighbors,  this  consumption  is  increasing. 

This  is  to  state  the  great  value  for  the  farmer  of  the  wood  lot  which  he  still 
possesses.  Indeed,  it  is  this  which  will  save  him  great  expense,  assuring  him  at  the 
same  time  work-wood  and  firewood;  and  it  is  this  also  which  will  allow  him  to 
reaUze  from  time  to  time  considerable  profits  by  the  sale  of  the  products  of  a  well 
ordered  cutting  according  as  circumstances  permit  or  require. 

Also  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  that,  of  two  farms  adjoining  and  consequently 
equally  fertile  in  soil,  that  which  still  possesses  a  quantity  of  wood  capable  of  ful- 
filling the  conditions  enumerated  above  has  a  greater  value  than  the  other.  It  ii 
so  to  speak,  more  complete,  and  the  proprietor  has  the  advantage  of  having  at 
disposition,  on  his  own  property  everything  which  is  necessary  for  him.  And  let 
no  one  say  that  these  uncleared  acres  of  land  would  yield  more  revenue  if  they 
were  put  under  cultivation.  That  is  possible  in  some  particular  cases.  But  in 
practice  and  for  the  reasons  already  given,  the  farmer  will  always  prefer,  and  reason- 
ably, a  property  containing  some  acres  of  forest  to  one  which  no  longer  has  any. 

It  is  then  of  prime  importance  that  the  farmer  possess  on  his  property  or  in 
its  immediate  vicinity  a  tract  of  forest  from  which  he  may  take  without  too  much 
expense  all  the  work-wood  and  firewood  which  he  needs. 

Allow  me  to  state,  in  support  of  this  declaration,  what  took  place  in  a  great 
number  of  parishes  situated  along  the  right  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the 
county  of  Bellechasse  to  that  of  Rimouski.  In  these  ancient  parishes,  which  border 
the  river,  almost  all  the  land  has  been  completely  cleared.  •  It  was  excellent, and  its 
proprietors  had  taken  pains  to  cultivate  it  throughout  its  entire  extent.  At  firet. 
in  the  old  times  of  the  first  clearings,  wood  could  still  be  found  at  a  very  short  dis- 
tance to  the  south,  and  consequently  the  question  of  its  supply  did  not  as  yet  appear 
disquieting.  Later,  about  1825,  in  the  region  of  Kamouraska,  at  the  end  of  a  ver\' 
dry  summer,  fire  consumed  very  nearly  all  the  forest  which  remained,  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  farmers  were  able  to  complete  the  clearing  at  very  small  expense. 
This  was  the  definite  disappearance  of  the  forest. 

Ever  since,  the  farmers  of  this  region  have  been  obliged  to  buy  and  to  transport 
at  great  expense  not  only  the  work-wood  necessary  for  new  buildings  or  to  repair  the 
old  ones,  but  also,  and  especially,  all  their  firewood.  And  to-day  they  have  to  find 
this  firewood  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  away  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  Those 
who  sell  it  to  them  go  themselves  seven  or  eight  miles  further  to  cut  it.  The  prices, 
also,  have  doubled  during  the  last  fifteen  years.    The  spruce  which  formerly  sold  at 
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$1.00  to  $1.50  per  cord  has  gone  up  to  $2.00  to  $3.00;  maple  has  risen  from  S2.50  to 
15.00  or  $6.00. 

The  entire  winter  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  hauling  of  wood  and  the 
farmer  has  to  put  all  his  time  into  it  whether  he  buys  his  wood  from  a  dealer  or  cuts 
it  himself  on  the  wood-lot  which  he  owns,  which  lot  is  always  situated  at  a  great 
distance  from  his  residence.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  duringthis  season  our  farmers  have 
very  little  to  do  on  the  farm  and  that  their  work  is  limited  in  general  to  the  daily  care 
given  the  domestic  animals.  Consequently,  strictly  speaking,  this  wood  hauUng 
is  not  a  waste  of  time.  Nevertheless,  I  fancy  that  the  inhabitants  could  occupy 
themselves  more  profitably  at  something  else,  rather  than  fatigue  their  horses  and 
injure  their  vehicles  in  these  endless  journeys,  without  reckoning  that  the  fodder 
for  their  horses  must  be  choicer,  richer  and  consequently  more  expensive. 

This  state  of  things  is  to  be  found  again  in  several  old  parishes  of  other  counties 
of  our  district,  particularly  on  the  south  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Everywhere 
there  is  a  gtum-dearth  of  wood.  The  price  increases  in  proportion  as  the  difficulty 
,<  procuring  it  is  accentuated,  and  the  people  who  foresee  the  future,  ask  where  is 
fcis  increase  to  stop  and  where  will  their  children  be  able  to  find  that  which  later 
tin  be  necessary  for  their  fuel  supply. 

Such  is  the  situation  of  the  oldest  agricultural  centres  of  the  environs  of  Quebec. 
Can  one  say  as  much  of  the  relatively  recent  parishes  of  our  region  of  those,  for  ex- 
ample, where  the  work  of  clearing  has  not  yet  been  completed?  May  one  hope  that 
there  at  least  the  settlers  will  be  prudent  enough  to  preserve  on  their  properties 
an  extent  of  forest  capable  of  providing  for  all  their  needs  present  and  future? 
It  was  so  ten  years  ago.  On  each  lot,  or  nearly  so,  a  piece  of  forest  was  kept  suffic- 
ient to  furnish  fuel  and  nearly  all  the  work-wood  necessary. 

But  at  the  present  time  things  h^ve.  been  greatly  changed.  Pulpwood  has 
recently  acquired  a  great  value,  and  materials  which  formerly  were  not  worth  much 
^  now  quoted  at  relatively  high  prices.  The  result  has  been  that  the  farmers 
iiave  gone  to  work  to  exploit  their  forest  reserves  and  to  sell  their  products  either 
directly  to  the  manufacturers  or  to  agents  who  establish  a  very  lucrative  business. 

.  This  change  in  the  market  has  been  a  veritable  godsend  for  our  honest  folks. 
They  have  been  able,  in  this  way,  to  ameliorate  their  situation,  either  by  meeting 
their  most  pressing  debts  or  by  procuring  comforts  of  which  they  had  never  even 
dreamed.  Some  cur^  of  the  regions  of  La  Beauce  assure  me  that  certain  fathers 
of  families  realize  from  this  source  up  to  fifty  dollars  a  week.  This  income,  which 
5asts  all  through  the  winter  months,  puts  them  decidedly  at  their  ease,  in  such 
fashion  that  everybody,  creditors  and  debtors,  are  satisfied. 

In  truth  there  would  be  nothing  to  say  against  this  if  this  commerce  could  con- 
tinue indefinitely.  One  would  have  simply  created  a  new  source  of  revenue  and 
augmented  by  so  much  the  national  wealth.  Unfortunately  these  new  economic 
conditions,  these  unhoj^ed  for  revenues,  are  only  transient  because  the  proprietors, 
by  this  intensive  exploitation,  demand  from  their  forested  areas  more  than  they 
annually  produce.  For  example,  on  pieces  of  woodland  producing  each  year,  let 
^3  say,  a  hundred  cubic  feet  of  wood,  one  harvests  a  thousand.  Moreover  some 
hooded  acres  that  are  exploited  in  this  fashion  are  rapidly  devastated  under  the 
axe  of  the  owner.  We  foresee  that  soon  all  will  be  finished  and  then  the  colonist 
not  only  will  draw  no  more  profit  from  his  wood  lot,  but  he  will  have  tp  procure  for 
Wmself  somewhere  else,  and  for  money,  the  annual  supply  of  which  he  stands  in 
just  Uke  the  ancient  parishes. 

Listen  to  what  the  cur^  of  La  Beauce  said  to  me  recently :  "  The  half  of  my 
parish  is  well  off  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view;  the  rest  is  too  rocky,  cultivation 
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is  too  difficult  to  be  remunerative,  very  little  is  cultivated  generally;  grain  hardly 
at  all.  And  the  astonishing  thing  is  that  many  of  my  parishioners  have  the  oau 
necessary  for  their  horses  brought  in  from  the  West.  Many  work  in  the  mines,  but 
there  are  some  rich  people  in  the  parish  —  those  who  sell  wood.  A  father  of  a 
family  may  thus  make  as  much  as  fifty  dollars  a  week.  But  in  ten  or  fifteen  year» 
everything  will  be  exhausted.    Then  what  will  they  do?   How  will  they  live?  " 

Another  assures  me  that  in  twenty  years  saw-timber  and  even  firewood  will 
have  disappeared  from  his  parish;  another  believes  that  the  crisis  will  arrive  in  his 
parish  in  fifteen  years.  Another  cur^  of  a  more  recent  parish  postpones  the 
limit  to  twenty-five  years.  Then,  like  his  confreres,  he  asks  what  will  happen  then. 
And  the  answer  which  he  gives  to  this  agitating  problem  is  very  characteristic. 
Allow  me  to  quote  it  literally.  "  Then, "  said  he  "  we  shall  do  what  is  done  now  in 
some  northern  regions:  we  shall  sell  for  twenty-five  dollars  the  cleared  land, 
improved  by  barn  and  house." 

A  missionary,  a  keen  observer,  who  has  travelled  through  nearly  all  the  countii» 
in  the  vicinity  of  Quebec,  and  knows  well  what  is  going  on,  confirms  in  all  points 
the  statements  of  his  confreres. 

In  a  parish  quite  near  to  Quebec,  a  farmer  owned  a  magnificent  grove  of  maples, 
which  yielded  every  year  a  fine  supply  of  sugar.  One  winter,  when  firewood  had 
reached  a  high  figure,  he  cut  down  all  his  maples  and  sold  them  as  firewood.  This 
transaction  gave  him  at  once  several  hundred  dollars;  but  now  he  gets  not  another 
sou  from  the  land  as  the  soil  on  which  the  maples  grew  is  too  rocky  to  produce  any 
harvest  of  cereals  worth  counting.  In  another  parish  still  nearer  Quebec,  some 
farmers  sell  their  maple  groves  to  wood  merchants.  They  clear  the  land  entirely 
and  leave  the  soil  completely  bare,  covered  only  with  debris  of  all  sorts,  with  the 
probability  that  this  forest,  formerly  so  rich,  will  never  reproduce  itself.  Others  who 
are  wiser  only  sell  their  largest  maples  and  themselves  oversee  the  cutting.  Ten 
years  later  their  maple  groves,  renewed,  may  be  submitted  to  a  new  exploitation 
and  yield  a  good  supply  of  sugar. 

This  is  a  statement  of  absolutely  exact  facts.  Undoubtedly  we  should  do 
wrong  to  generalize  too  quickly  and  to  believe  that  the  same  state  of  things  exists 
everywhere.  I  hope  that  it  is  not  so  and  that  in  the  regions  which  I  do  not  know, 
more  care  and  more  foresight  is  used  in  preserving  private  woodlands.  But  all 
the  same  we  must  admit  that  with  too  many  of  our  compatriots  a  regrettable 
indifference  exists.  We  have  to  change  their  mental  attitude,  so  to  speak. 
It  is  necessarj'  to  inculqate  in  those  interested  the  care  of  the  future;  to  make  them 
understand  that  they  ought  not  to  occupy  themselves  exclusively  with  the  present, 
that  after  them  their  children  will  either  profit  greatly  by  their  wisdom  or  suffer 
keenly  the  consequences  of  their  improvidence.  And  I  think  that  it  is  to  this  end 
that  we  ought  to  direct  all  our  efforts,  we  who  have  the  mission  of  enlightening 
public  opinion.  For  to-day,  I  know,  if  one  should  ask  these  prodigals  of  their 
fortune,  what  is  to  become  of  their  heirs,  when  they  the  parents  have  squandered 
after  this  fashion  their  best  revenues,  they  would  unhesitatingly  answer:  **Our 
children  they  will  do  as  we  do,  they  will  wriggle  out.''  This  is  to  give  proof  of  a 
great  want  of  foresight,  too  great  not  to  be  culpable,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent. 

Here  is  an  important  social  and  patriotic  work  to  be  undertaken  and  to 
carried  out  to  a  happy  conclusion.  Naturally  we  cannot  dream  of  forbidding 
these  owners  of  private  forests  to  exploit  their  resources.  This  would  be  exactly 
the  way  to  accomplish  nothing.  For  very  often  the  exploitation  of  these  woods  is 
necessitated  by  the  temporary  difficulties  with  which  certain  colonists  find  themselves 
laden.   All  that  we  can  and  should  do  is  to  suggest  to  them  a  rational  means  of 
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securing  profit.  We  ought  to  make  them  understand  that  it  is  their  duty  not 
to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  this  source  of  revenue  do  disappear  forever;  that 
they  should  only  demand  of  their  forests  each  year  the  equivalent  of  the  wood  that 
grows  there;  that  they  ought  to  use  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  improve  them  and 
to  increase  their  yield  and  not  to  ruin  them.  In  one  word,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
vince them  that  their  interest,  well  understood,  demands  that  they  renounce  their 
profits  of  to-day,  high,  I  know,  but  transitory,  and  content  themselves  with  more 
mod^t  gains,  but  such  as  shall  always  persist.  We  may  hope  to  attain  this  result 
provided  that  we  use  enough  tact  and  prudence.  Then  our  people  will  harvest 
their  forests  as  they  do  their  cultivated  fields  without  destroying  them.  • 

Practically,  it  would  perhaps  be  best  to  begin  this  education  by  counselling 
farmers  who  are  fairly  prosperous  to  reforest  the  denuded  portions  of  their  lands, 
those  which  bring  in  nothing  from  the  agricultural  point  of  view  and  on  which  one 
should  never  have  cut  down  the  trees.  But  if  we  can  find  people  open  to  this 
advice,  it  is  important  to  make  them  clearly  understand  that  in  doing  this,  they  are 
working  mainly  for  their  children,  and  that,  if  personally  they  can  never  dream  of 
profiting  by  a  harvest  which  will  not  be  ripe  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  their  children 
^^11  enjoy  it  and  bless  their  memory.  To  tell  the  truth,  this  idea  of  managing  a 
forest  only  to  reap  the  benefit  in  a  more  or  less  distant  future  is  one  very  diSicult  for 
short-sighted  people  and  those  who  think  only  of  present  interests  to  appreciate, 
and  one  of  those  which  we  should  endeavour  with  all  our  strength  to  spread  among 
the  people.  It  is  from  this  indeed  that  we  may  expect  the  most  fruitful  results. 
For  on  the  day  when  the  people  shall  clearly  comprehend  that  the  forest  can  not 
only  last  indefinitely  but  even  increase  its  yield  by  means  of  rational  management, 
they  will  be  the  first,  I  am  sure,  to  ask  to  be  instructed  in  this  matter  and  to  follow 
the  scientific  directions  given  them. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  United  States  has  set  us  an  example  which  ought 
to  be  studied  and  as  far  as  possible  imitated.  Persuaded  of  the  importance,  for 
the  welfare  of  the  nation,  of  preserving  and  improving  the  tracts  of  private  wood-lots 
the  American  government  has  created  a  special  service  whose  object  is  to  give  to 
owners  all  necessary  advice  for  the  attainment  of  this  end.  In  response  to  a  simple 
request,  the  government  sends  to,  whomsoever  may  ask  it,  an  expert  in  forestry 
i^ience  who  examines  the  lot  to  be  planted  or  the  piece  of  woodland  to  be  develop- 
ed. Having  studied  the  conditions,  the  ofiicial  forester  then  recommends  to  those 
interested  the  best  methods  to  be  followed  and  from  year  to  year  himself  superin- 
tends their  apphcation. 

The  contract  between  the  Government  and  the  owners  is  very  simple. 
The  Government  pays  all  the  costs  of  examination  and  the  owner  pledges  himself 
to  utilize  his  forest  for  his  own  personal  profit,  but  following  strictly  the  directions 
which  have  been  given  him.  If  it  happens  that  by  reason  of  special  circum- 
stances he  sees  himself  under  the  necessity  of  raising  a  little  the  amount  of  his 
exploitation,  if,  for  example,  he  has  to  meet  certain  unforeseen  expenses,  or  to 
compensate  a  defective  harvest,  the  state  forester  is  there  to  indicate  the  method. 
It  is  then  above^U  that  his  advice  is  valuable,  since  it  permits  the  farmer  to  increase 
his  sale  without  compromising  too  seriously  his  forestal  capital.  Finally,  as  the 
contracts  between  the  Government  and  the  owners  are  made  intentionally  and 
exclusively  for  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  the  owners  may  break  it  after  ten  days' 
notice,  without  disclosing  their  reasons  to  the  authorities. 

Could  one  pursue  the  same  line  of  conduct  here?  It  is  not  for  me  to  answer. 
A  service  of  this  nature  demands  a  technical  personnel  which  our  Government 
perhaps  have  not  as  yet  at  their  disposal.    There  must  be  some  means  to  meet 
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this  lack;  this  should  be  to  found  a  regularly  organized  forestry  school  whose  grad- 
uates would  be  as  a  nursery  of  enlightened  specialists. 

There  is  a  great  deal  said  at  the  pj^ent  time  of  special  schools  of  various 
kinds;  some  are  to  be  opened  in  several  cities  of  this  country  and  this  is  very  good. 
Some  of  these  days  I  feel  sure,  forestry  schools  will  be  thought  of.  The  riches 
which  we  have  in  wood  are  more  than  sufficient  to  authorize  the  expense.  The 
more  so  as  these  schools  are  far  from  costing  as  much  as  the  technical  schools, 
strictly  so  called.  Moreover  it  is  very  probable  that  the  limit  holders  themselves 
would  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  these  specialists,  jusi 
as  is  done  in  the  United  States.  The  manager  of  a  very  important  timber  limit 
has  already  advockted  something  of  the  sort.  Others  would  undoubtedly  imitate 
it.    This  would  be  a  new  career  opened  to  our  educated  youth. 

At  all  events,  while  waiting  for  the  blessed  day  when  that  shall  be  possible, 
let  us  work  with  all  our  might  to  spread  among  our  agricultural  population  sane 
ideas  as  to  the  preservation  of  private  forests.  I  have  said,  and  I  think  that  I  have 
demonstrated,  that  the  wood  lots  run  great  dangers  and  it  needs  nothing  less 
than  the  co-operation  of  all  the  pubUc  spirited  to  save  from  complete  destruction 
this  important  part  of  our  public  and  private  fortune. 

At  the  risk  of  committing  a  great  indiscretion,  I  will  add  that  the  French-Can- 
adian clery  might  play  here  a  role  of  the  higkest  importance.  In  perpetual  contact 
with  the  people,  enjoying  great  authority  amongst  his  parishioners,  the  advice  of 
the  cur^  will  always  be  listened  to  with  deference  and  will  certainly  end  by  produc- 
ing surprising  results.  It  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  make  a  great  noise,  to  deliver 
resounding  lectures,  to  express  himself  in  eloquent  phrases.  On  the  contrarr, 
private  conversations  produce  the  greatest  effect.  Good  advice  given  in  passing, 
but  apropos,  will  cause  the  farmer  to  reflect;  then  the  idea  of  trying  will  come  tolnm. 
and  then  safety  is  near. 

But  in  all  this  there  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  with  which  it  is 
necessary  that  our  people  should  be  thoroughly  imbued.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned it  above  and  permit  me  to  mention  it  in  concluding.  It  is  to  convince  those 
interested  that  the  forest  does  not  yield  harvests  at  brief  intervals  like  the  cereals. 
It  is  slower  in  maturing.  Consequently  in  working  to-day  to  manage  it  properiv. 
one  may  well  hope  to  work  a  little  for  himself,  but  it  is  mainly  of  the  future  of  his 
heirs  that  he  must  think.  The  saying  of  the  octogenarian  Lafontaine:  "My  grand 
nephews  will  owe  to  me  this  shade,"  is  always  true;  this  is  what  we  must  not  forget. 
Must  one  say  it?   The  greatest  obstacles  will  come  perhaps  from  this  consideration. 

The  President. —  We  must  all  thank  Mgr.  Laflamme  for  his  very  practical 
paper.  Very  few  people  in  Canada  have  such  facilities  for  securing  original  in- 
formation as  Mgr.  Laflamme,  and  he  has  given  it  to  us,  just  as  he  secured  it  direct 
from  the  habitants,  who  are  the  people  best  able  to  give  the  information.  I  think  it 
is  better  that  the  general  discussion  should  be  postponed  until  all  the  papers  have 
been  read,  and  then  we  will  declare  the  meeting  open  for  discussion. 

I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  E.  G.  Joly  de  Lotbiniftre  to  read  his  paper. 
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COMPULSORY  TIMBER  RESERVES  ON  SETTLERS^  LANDS. 

E.  G.  JOLY  DE  LOTBINIERE,  PaST   PRESIDENT  CANADIAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  GenUemen, — Since  lumbering  became  an  industry 
:  in  Canada,  no  period  ever  offered  greater  incentives  than  the  present,  to  the  holder 
I  of  timber  lands,  to  attack  and  destroy  our  spruce  and  balsam  forests. 

Before  Canada  became  the  great  pulp  wood  producer  that  she  is  to-day, 
our  forests  were,  comparatively  speaking,  safe,  and  no  one,  even  the  most  pessimistic, 
ever  believed  in  the  possibility  of  their  exhaustion. 

They  had  their  natural  enemies,  fire,  disease  and  insect  pest,  but  lumbering, 
»s  carried  on  thirty  years  ago,  where  only  mature  and  adult  timber  was  felled,  for 
'  conversion  into  dimension  timber,  deals  and  boards,  was  far  from  being  a  menace 
to  the  perpetuity  of  our  forest  wealth.    It  was  rational  exploitation,  removing 
Ike  mature  timber  to  make  room  for  the  young  growth. 

But  all  that  is  now  changed.  Spruce  and  balsam  which  thirty  years  ago  com- 
Bianded  but  a  limited  market  and  comparatively  low  prices,  now  have  the  world  as 
a  market,  and  prices  undreamt  of  at  the  period  I  allude  to. 

The  reasons  which  have  led  to  the  rise  in  the  value  of  spruce  are  well  known. 
Among  many  I  mention  but  two,  the  scarcity  and  exorbitant  price  of  pine  and  the 
unprecedented  demand  for  pulpwood,  Coupled  with  the  practically  irresistible 
prices  consumers  are  ready  to  pay  for  the  article. 

It  may  be  of  interest  in  support,  of  what  I  have  just  said  to  draw  attention  to 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  pulpwood  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  following  figures 
may  be  open  to  criticism,  but  they  are  on  the  whole,  I  think,  fairly  correct  and 
represent  the  price  of  wood  at  Quebec. 

In  1899,  rough  wood  was  worth  say,  $4.25  per  cord,  rossed  wood,  $6.75.  Prices 
between  1899  and  1907  fluctuated  considerably  for  better  or  worse,  but  in  1907, 
I  rough  wood  was  selling  at  $6.50  to  $7.50  per  cord  and  rossed  from  $9.00  to  $10.00. 
f  In  1899  the  United  States  imported  from  Canada,  369,217  cords  of  pulpwood; 
ui  1906,  738,872  cords,  an  increase  of  369,655  cords.  I  have  not  the  figures  for 
1907,  but  I  am  told  that  the  imports  by  the  United  States  almost  reached  1,000,000 
cords.   If  that  figure  is  exaggerated  for  1907,  it  will  not  be  so  for  1908. 

With  such  a  demand  for  pulpwood,  and  with  present  prices,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  the  future  is  forgotten,  and  that  our  forests  are  being  sacrificed  to 
the  golden  present. 

The  few  remarks  I  wish  to  make,  have  not,  however,  as  their  object  a  requiem 
I  on  the  disappearance  of  our  pine  forests,  though  it  might  not  beout  of  place  to  chant 
j  one,  nor  do  I  wish  them  to  be  considered  as  a  valedictory  to  our  spruce  wealth. 
I  My  object  is  to  suggest  to  this  meeting  a  means  by  which  we  may  secure,  for  the 
Province  of  Quebec  at  least,  a  constant  and  perpetual  supply  of  timber  for  our 
settlers;  wood  to  enable  them  to  build  and  repair  their  homes  and  fuel  to  heat 
themselves  and  their  descendants  for  ever. 

What  I  am  about  to  suggest  may  appear  to  some  here  to-day,  as  an  invitation 
to  bar  the  stable  door,  after  the  horse  is  stolen.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  It  is 
tme  that  millions  of  acres  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  are  held  in  freehold,  or  under 
patent,  with  no  restriction  whatsoever  as  to  the  way  timber  on  such  areas  may  be 
treated,  but,  gentlemen,  there  are  yet  millions  of  acres  of  Provincial  lands  which . 
^11  ultimately  be  opened  to  colonization  and  my  remarks  apply  to  those  lands. 
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I  will  now  put  before  you  a  scheme  devised  by  my  father  to  compel  the  habi- 
tant to  preserve  as  *' perpetual  bush  lot"  a  certain  portion  of  his  property.  This 
scheme  has  been  in  operation  for  over  thirty  years  and  has  proved  a  success.  If  suc- 
cess has  attended  the  efforts  of  a  private  individual,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  our 
Provincial  Government,  if  it  is  willing  to  adopt  the  scheme  and  honestly  and  con- 
scientiously carry  it  out,  should  not  obtain  a  measure  of  success  at  least  equal  to 
that  which  we  have  attained. 

Within  the  last  thirty  years,  my  father  has  made  many  sales  of  timber  lands 
on  his  Seigniory  of  Lotbini^re.  These  sales  have  been  of  a  twofold  nature.  Some 
lands  have  been  sold  as  "terre  k  bois,"  small  bush  lots  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
acres  each,  to  provide  fuel  and  construction  material  to  the  purchaser;  others 
have  been  sold  as  agricultural  lands,  but  with  a  bush  lot  reserve. 

I  will  now  draw  your  attention  to  the  clauses  in  these  deeds  referring  to  the 
protection  of  the  timber. 

The  following.clause  is  found  in  the  deed  of  sale  of  all  timber  lands,  sold  simply 
to  supply  the  purchaser  and  his  descendants  with  fuel  and  building  material;— 
"It  is  moreover  agreed  between  the  parties  to  the  present  deed,  that  the  said  lot  is 
"sold  upon  the  express  condition,  that  no  portion  of  the  same  shall  be  cultivated, 
"that  no  wood  or  branches  shall  be  burnt  thereupon,  that  the  lot  will  be  preserveii 
"as  a  'wood  lot'  by  the  purchaser,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  and  that  no  wood  from 
"  the  said  lot  shall  be  sold,  under  penalty  of  paying  to  the  seller,  his  heirs  and  a.^isign-. 
"the  sum  of  $100.00.'' 

Where  a  lot  was  sold  for  the  purpose  of  settlement,  a  timber  reserve  was  alwa\> 
stipulated  in  the  following  terms: — "Permission  is  given  to  open  and  cultivsre 
"the  said  lot  up  to  such  and  such  a  limit,  (and  then  comes  the  restriction)  that  tee 
"  remainder  of  the  said  lot  shall  not  be  cultivated,  that  no  wood  or  branches  sKull 
"be  burnt  upon  it,  that  the  said  portion  of  said  lot  shall  be  preserved  as  a  'wood  loi' 
"by  the  purchasers,  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  their  own  use,  and  that  no  wood  will 
"  be  sold  from  the  said  reserve  under  penalty  of  $100.00." 

In  both  cases  the  deeds  further  say,  that  the  clauses  I  have  cited  are  not  only 
for  the  protection  of  the  seller  from  fire  that  might  spread  to  his  adjacent  land-, 
but  to  protect  the  purchasers  also  from  the  same  danger.  Alliision  is  also  made 
to  the  fact  (and  that  thirtyyears  ago),  that  thesale  in  acase  of  a  "  bush  lot "  is  made 
to  furnish  the  purchaser  with  fuel  and  building  material  that  he  can  no  longer 
find  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  his  home. 

In  the  case  of  lands  to  be  settled,  the  forest  reserve  or  "bu§h  lof  was  invar- 
iably made  at  one  end  of  the  lot  or  the  other,  so  that  all  the  bush  lots  should  W 
contiguous.  The  purchaser  was  not  allowed  to  select  his  timber  reserve.  Had 
he  been  permitted  to  do  so,  he  would  invariably  have  chosen  as  his  bush  lot  the 
worst  part  of  his  land  and  that  containing  the  least  timber. 

As  I  said  before,  this  scheme  of  my  father's,  which  has  now  had  Qver  thirty  year^' 
trial,  has  proved  a  success.  The  lands  sold  as  purely  "  wood  lots"  are  to-day  cover- 
ed with  a  dense  growth  of  timber,  and  on  the  lands  which  were  sold  for  settlement, 
the  reserve  has  been  almost  invariably  respected  and  the  terms  of  the  deed  adhered 
to. 

On  a  100  acre  lot,  a  reserve  of  say  twenty  acres,  with  the  restrictions  I  have  men- 
tioned, as  "perpetual  forest  reserve,"  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  supply  the 
purchaser  and  his  representatives  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fuel  and  building 
material,  and  not  only  that,  but  every  new  township  instead  of  shortly  becoming 
the  treeless,  parched  desert  our  old  settlements  now  are,  would  be  covered  ^ith  an 
ample  supply  of  timber. 
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This  forest  cover  would  not  only  give  the  settler  the  fuel  and  building  material 
he  would  need,  but  it  would  powerfully  aid  in  maintaining  the  water  powers  with 
which  a  provident  hand  has  so  liberally  endowed  our  favoured  Province.  Indus- 
tries dependent  on  cheap  motive  power  would  be  assured,  agriculture  would  be 
enormously  benefited,  our  settler  would  be  free  from  any  possible  wood  famine, 
and  nothing  but  good  could  result  from  the  adoption  of  the  policy  I  have  but  briefly 
outlined. 

j      The  suggestion  I  have  made,  may,  I  trust,  find  sympathisers  amongst  those 
j  here  to-day  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  this  Association,  in  its  wisdom,  will  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  draw  the  different  Provincial  Governments'  attention  to  the 
reform  I  have  attempted  to  advocate.    Its  adoption  cannot  be  prejudicial  to  the 
country;  it  can  only  be  a  practical  factor  for  good. 

The  President. — I  think  that  this  is  the  first  paper  which  has  been  read  to-day 
which  is  based  upon  practical  experience.  Anything  that  has  had  thirty  years 
^  trial,  as  Mr.  Joly  de  Lotbinifere  says  his  experiment  has  had,  must  be  worth  con- 
tinuing, and  I  think  his  concluding  words  of  value,  when  he  expressed  the  hope  that 
this  Association  would  bring  pressurfe  on  the  Provincial  Governments  to  induce  them 
to  make  an  effort  to  put  into  force  some  such  scheme  as  that  which  has  been  so 
successfully  worked  on  the  Seigniory  of  Lotbini^re. 

I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  A.  H.  D.  Ross,  of  the  Faculty  of  Forestry  in  Toronto 
University,  to  read  his  paper.  * 


A.  H.  D.  Ross,  M.A.,  M.F.,  Faculty  of  Forestry,  University  of  Toronto. 

Mr,  President,  Ladies  and  Gentkmen, —  When  I  was  asked  to  prepare  a  paper 
for  this  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association,,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
members  might  be  interested  in  a  brief  description  of  a  few  of  the  methods  employed 
by  forest  engineers  to  "  take  stock,''  at  it  were,  of  various  kinds  of  forest  properties. 
Accordingly  the  title  I  have  chosen  for  my  paper  is  "Forest  Survey  Methods." 


A  complete  Forest  Survey  includes,  (1),  A  more  or  less  accurate  plane  and 
topographic  survey  of  the  tract  under  examination;  (2),  A  careful  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  timber  upon  it;  (3),  A  determination  of  the  rate  at  which  the  timber 
K  growing;  and  (4),  A  study  of  the  conditions  of  light,  moisture,  soil  and  other 
factors  which  influence  both  the  present  and  the  future  condition  of  the  forest  crop.. 


The  accuracy  of  the  methods  employed  to  bring  together  information  of  this 
sort  will,  of  necessity,  be  determined  by  (1),  The  use  that  is  to  be  made  of  it;  and 
^2),  The  time  and  money  allowed  for  the  collection  of  the  necessary  data.  For 
example,  if  a  woodsman  is  given  a  month  to  look  over  a  township,  and  is  required 
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to  bring  in  a  report  on  the  amount  of  standing  timber,  and  the  cost  of  logging  it. 
without  regard  to  the  conditions  most  favourable  for  the  securing  of  another  crop 
from  the  cut  over  area;  his  report  will  deal  almost  entirely  with  the  amount  oi 
lumber  that  is  likely^  to  be  obtained  and  the  cost  of  logging  it  per  thousand  feet, 
board  measure.    It  will  say  very  little,  if  an)rthing,  about  the  leaving  of  seed  trees 
to  fill  with  their  progeny  the  openings  made  in  the  forest  by  the  loggers;  the  age, 
density  and  condition  of  the  seedlings  which  have  already  established  thenaselves; 
the  precautions  necessary  to  protect  the  seedlings  from  destruction  by  fire  and 
browsing  animals;  the  effect  of  opening  up  the  forest  upon  the  trees  that  remain, 
as  regards  their  liability  to  windfall  and  increased  rate  of  growth;' the  eflFect  of 
leaving  undesirable  species  in  possession  of  the  soil;  and  other  matters  that  must 
be  considered  when  it  is  proposed  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  our  rapidly  dim- 
inishing forested  areas. 

If,  however,  it  is  proposed  to  diminish  the  possible  revenue  that  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  present  destructive  methods  of  lumbering  and  to  so  manage  the  wood- 
lands that  they  will  always  regulate  the  flow  of  water  in  the  streams  and  yield  a 
perpetual  supply  of  timber,  it  will  be  necessary  to  establish  permanent  roads  for 
the  removal  of  forest  products  and  the  protection  of  the  growing  stock  from  fire.  It 
will  also  be  necessary  to  know  exactly  the  amount  of  growing  stock,  and  the  rate 
at  which  it  is  increasing,  so  that  it  may  not  be  removed  at  a  faster  rate  than  it  is 
being  replaced.  To  lay  out  roads  to  the  best  advantage,  whether  for  destructive 
lumbering  or  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  a  sustained  yield,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
exact  information  regarding  the  topography  of  the  tract,  and  before  it  is  possible 
to  put  it  under  proper  management  it  is  necessary  to  know  its  sylvicultural  condition. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  forest  engineer  who  would  make  a  complete  survey  of  a 
tract  of  timber  must  be  familiar  with  the  methods  of  plane  and  topographic  survey- 
ing, so  that  he  may  properly  mark  the  boundaries  of  his  timberland  and  prepare 
an  accurate  map  showing  the  size  and  location  of  the  various  ridges,  gullies,  swampi^. 
lakes,  streams  and  other  topographical  features  that  will  determine  the  location  and 
character  of  the  necessary  roads,  dams,  bridges,  etc.  He  must  also  be  able  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  standing  timber  and  know  how  to  make  accurate  studies 
of  its  rate  of  growth.  Without  this  information  he  would  not  know  how  much  tim- 
ber it  would  be  safe  to  remove  at  each  cutting,  without  diminishing  the  value  of 
the  property. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  essential  difference  between  a  forester  and 
an  old-time  lumberman  is  that  one  makes  provision  for  the  production  of  future 
crops,  the  other  does  not.  Heretofore,  it  has  not  been  considered  necessary-  to 
make  such  provision,  but  the  truth  is  rapidly  being  forced  home  upon  us  that  if  we 
are  wise  in  our  day  and  generation  we  must  speedily  correct  the  error  of  our  ways 
and  make  a  determined  effort  to  get  our  forest  areas  managed  in  a  less  suicidal 
manner  than  in  times  past. 


In  a  rough  way,  every  logger  is  his  own  topographer,  and  has  acquiretl  hi< 
knowledge  by  cruising,  but  unfortunately  it  is  apt  to  be  inaccurate,  is  easily  for- 
gotten and  cannot  be  transferred  to  his  successor,  who  has  to  acquire  his  knowledge 
of  the  locality  all  over  again.  '  Thus,  to  the  man  who  directs  the  conduct  of  a 
large  business  from  a  central  point,  an  accurate  map  showing  the  topography  of 
the  tract  is  simply  invaluable,  because  its  topography  very  largely  determines  the 
course  of  all  woods  work.    The  essential  features  of  such  a  map  are  that  it  clearly 
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indicates  the  positions  o£  ridges  and  streams,  the  shape  and  steepness  of  slopes, 
the  areas  of  valleys  and  lakes,  and  the  grade  of  roads  that  it  may  be  necessary  to 
build. 


One  of  the  methods  used  to  secure  the  necessary  data  for  such  a  map  is 
somewhat  as  follows: — 

From  points  of  known  elevation,  along  railways,  etc.,  a  line  of  levels  is  run  to  the 
ponds  and  other  suitable  places  well  distributed  throughout  the  township  to  be 
surveyed.  From  the  places  whose  heights  above  sea  level  are  thus  determined,  it* 
is  customary  to  work  out  with  aneroid  barometers,  which  give  the  approximate 
elevations  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  all  kinds  of  woods  work.  In  determining 
the  grades  of  roads  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  build  it  is  found  that  an  Abney 
clinometer  is  much  lighter,  quicker  and  almost  as  serviceable  as  a  land  level. 
Usually  the  land  is  blocked  out  into  mile  squares,  and  easily  found  marks  are 
made  every  quarter  of  a  mile.  These  marks  serve  as  starting  points  for  the  exam- 
ination of  the  interior  of  any  given  "  forty  "  and  enable  the  cruisers  to  locate  them- 
selves quite  accurately  on  a  line  by  pacing.  With  practice,  measurement  by 
pacing  can  be  made  much  more  accurately  than  would  be  supposed.  Steps 
taken  to  get  round  obstacles  are  not  counted,  and  on  strong  slopes  discount  is  made. 
On  very  steep  ground,  indeed,  steps  taken  are  not  a  guide  to  distance,  and  judg- 
ment has  to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  fill  in  the  count.  The  count  tells  us  when  a 
line  is  approached,  and  enables  us  to  pick  it  up  with  certainty,  though  it  may  be 
blind.  By  this  means  locations  may  be  made  with  considerable  accuracy  along 
the  whole  line.  Having  traversed  the  lines  of  a  lot,  noted  the  crossings  of  brooks 
and  divides,  taken  the  heights  of  essential  points  and  noted  and  sketched  whatever 
topography  can  be  seen,  we  may  then  start  from  the  middle  of  one  side  to  run  a  line 
across  the  lot.  In  doing  so,  it  is  best  to  use  a  pocket  compass  with  a  needle  less 
than  two  inches  in  length,  because  a  man  climbing  over  the  debris  left  by  cutting  or 
shoving  his  way,  head  down,  through  dense  thickets  of  young  fir,  etc.,  will  lose  his 
direction  in  the  course  of  a  few  rods.  Now,  if  he  has  a  compass  in  hand  he  will 
stop  and  look  at  it,  but  he  would  do  so  less  often  if  he  had  to  set  a  staff,  level  a  three 
inch  compass  with  folding  sights  and  wait  for  the  needle  to  come  to  a  stand.  From 
what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  a  pedometer  is  of  little  use  in  this  kind  of 
work.  For  smooth  going  it  answers  very  well  and  does  away  with  the  necessity 
of  counting,  but  on  rough  land  its  readings  are  no  guide  for  distance. 

On  simple  ground  it  is  generally  found  that  pacing  once  across  each  forty  acre 
lot  gives  sufficient  data  to  map  the  topography  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  all 
ordinary  purposes.  Elsewhere  there  may  be  roads  and  streams  to  locate  and 
divides  that  should  be  carefully  put  in.  Here  the  compass  and  pacing  method  is 
still  used,  tying  to  the  lines  as  often  as  may  be.  Travel  in  parallel  straight  lines, 
is  better,  however,  provided  it  is  sufficient  for  the  immediate  purpose  in  hand. 
The  reasons  for  this  are,  first,  that  it  gives  more  accurate  results,  and  second,  that 
systematic  travel  of  this  kind  enables  the  timber  land  topographer  to  see  a  fair 
sample  of  all  the  timber  on  the  land.  In  times  past,  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
for  the  notoriously  inaccurate  estimates  given  by  many  timber  cruisers  is  that  they 
did  not  get  a  fair  average  of  all  the  timber,  which  they  would  have  been  able  to  get 
by  travelling  along  evenly  spaced  and  parallel  straight  lines  running  across  the 
tract. 
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IB  IT  PRACTICAL? 

To  those  who  say  it  is  not  practical  to  prepare  a  reliable  topographic  map 
by  the  methods  just  described,  or  that  the  cost  is  prohibitive,  I  would  reply  that  in 
the  autumn  of  1896  Mr.  Austin  Gary,  a  practical  timber  cruiser,  a  graduate  of  the 
Yale  Forest  School,  and  now  Professor  of  Forestry  at  Harvard  University,  pre- 
pared such  a  map  of  Township  3,  Range  5,  in  Franklin  County,  Maine.  This 
township  is  six  miles  square,  heavily  timbered  with  spruce,  and  was  gone  over 
from  four  camps  in  a  little  over  six  weeks'  time.  Two  weeks  were  then  required 
in  the  oflBice  to  work  up  the  d^ta  collected  in  the  field  and  prepare  the  map,  which 
proved  so  valuable  to  the  firm  of  Hollingsworth  &  Whitney,  of  Waterville,  Maine, 
that  other  concerns  were  led  to  desire  similar  maps.  .The  result  was  that,  during 
the  next  few  years,  Mr.  Gary's  services  were  greatly  in  demand  for  work  of  this 
nature,  and  that  he  has  prepared  maps  of  this  description  for  200,000  acres  of 
timber  lands.  Most  of  them  are  drawn  to  a  scale  of  four  inches  to  the  mile  and 
have  fifty  foot  contour  lines  representing  the  topography.  As  some  woodsmen 
cannot  easily  read  such  maps,  it  was  found  advisable,  in  a  few  cases,  to  prepare 
cardboard  or  veneer  models,  which  represent  the  land  in  miniature  and  show  its 
main  features  just  as  clearly  as  if  the  men  were  on  the  land. 

Taking  the  stumpage  price  of  spruce  at  S3.50  per  M,  and  assuming  that  a 
township,  containing  thirty-six  square  miles,  will  average  5,000  board  feet  per  acre, 
it  is  seen  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  property  worth  S403,200  in  its  present  wild 
state,  and  easily  worth  $500,000  by  the  time  it  can  be  got  under  proper  management. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  an  outlay  of  less  than  $2.00  for  every  $1,000  worth 
of  property,  or  4c.  per  acre,  will  secure  to  the  owners  a  first-class  map  of  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  entire  township  which  will  enable  them  to  sit  in  the  office  and  discuss 
plans  or  let^contracts  with  the  same  clearness  as  to  details  as  if  they  were  on  tbe 
land. 

THE  ESTIMATION  OF  TIMBER. 

Where  the  supply  of  timber  is  both  plentiful  and  cheap,  timber  cruisers  or 
"  timber  lookers"  are  generally  employed  to  make  ocular  estimates  of  the  contents 
of  stands,  but  where  it  commands  a  better  price  it  is  now  customary  to  constantly 
check  the  judgment  of  the  estimators  by  means  of  measurements  on  sample  areas 
properly  distributed  over  the  whole  tract. 

At  the  outset  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  abihty  to  estimate  the 
merchantable  contents  of  a  stand  of  timber  can  be  acquired  only  through  practice 
and  experience  in  the  woods.  The  estimator  must  be  able  to  recognize  the  external 
signs  of  defect  and  have  some  knowledge  of  the  loss  due  to  hidden  imperfections. 
He  should  also  know  the  local  conditions  of  lumbering  and  be  able  to  judge  the  cost 
of  logging  and  milling  before  he  can  place  a  value  on  the  stumpage.  All  this  infor- 
mation is  a  matter  of  field  training  and  cannot  be  learned  in  a  purely  theoretical 
manner.  It  is  a  matter  of  good  judgment  and  experience  and  not  a  matter  of 
mere  method.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  should  not  be  any  method  in  the 
procedure  of  making  such  an  estimate,  nor  does  it  mean  that  one  method  is  just  as 
good  as  another.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  an  estimator  who  is  familiar  with 
several  methods  of  cruising  is  in  a  position  to  apply  the  method  most  suitable  for 
the  particular  locality  in.  which  he  happens  to  be  working,  and  that  his  returns  will 
be  much  more  reliable  than  mere  guesses. 

In  the  case  of  ocularTestimates,^each  cruiser  does  his  work  in  his  own  way. 
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Some  multiply  the  estimated  number  of  trees  by  the  contents  of  the  average  tree, 
making  due  allowance  for  defects;  others  count  the  trees  and  multiply  by  the 
estimated  contents  of  average  trees,  allowing  for  defects;  and  still  others  estimate 
the  contents  of  each  tree  separately /making  deductions  for  unsoundness  and  other 
imperfections.  In  the  case  of  irregular  hardwood  stands,  this  latter  is  the  only 
method  of  estimating,  because  many  of  the  older  trees  are  almost  worthless  for 
saw  timber,  and  would  not  pay  for  the  cost  of  removing  them. 

The  more  defective  the  trees  are,  the  more  preferable  is  the  judgment  of  esti- 
mators who  have  had  long  experience  in  the  mill  and  in  the  woods,  to  the  methods 
of  mere  measuring.  In  sound  timber,  however,  the  method  of  measuring  the 
I  trees  on  a  known  percentage  of  the  total  area  is  much  preferable  to  the  ocular  esti- 
mate of  a  timber  cruiser  —  no  matter  how  experienced.  Furthermore,  a  cruiser 
may  be  able  to  estimate  pretty  closely  in  the  locality  in  which  he  has  had  long 
experience,  and  in  a  new  region  finds  himself  very  much  "at  sea".  Possibly  this 
:act  explains  the  origin  of  theterm  "  cruiser."  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  cruiser  finds 
^  necessary  to  establish  a  new  standard  which  will  enable  him  to  estimate  correctly 
,  Ae  contents  of  stands  in  the  new  region  in  which  he  finds  himself.  The  quickest 
'  And  surest  way  to  establish  such  a  standard  is  by  a  careful  selection  and  exact  meas- 
arement  of  representative  trees  in  the  stand.  Having  established  his  new  standard 
01  reference  he  is  then  in  a  position  to  correctly  estimate  the  volume  of  the  timber 
in  the  new  locality  in  which  he  finds  himself.  When  the  timber  is  fairly  uniform 
*n  size  and  evenly  distributed  over  the  tract  it  may  suffice  to  estimate  the  yield  of 
a  few  sample  acres,  find  their  average  and  multiply  by  the  total  acreage.  Usually, 
however,  the  timber  is  not  uniform,  and  it  is  necessary  to  estimate  the  lower  slopes 
of  a  mountain  separately  from  the  upper,  the  north  slope  separately  from  the 
^uth.  and  the  water-sheds,  swamps  and  other  special  types,  separately  also.  To 
meet  this  diflBculty,  the  plan  of  estimating  the  timber  on  sample  areas  aggregating 
a  given  percentage  of  the  whole  tract  has  been  devised.  If  properly  distributed 
they  give  a  very  close  average  for  the  timber  on  the  tract. 


Many  methods  have  been  devised  for  the  proper  location  and  rapid  laying  out 
<'f  sample  plots.  Usually  they  are  laid  out  in  the  form  of  circles,  squares  or  rec- 
tangular strips,  and  in  area  generally  vary  from  one-quarter  of  an  acre  to  a  whole 
^cre.  A  quarter  acre  circle  has  a  radius  of  19.62  yards,  and  an  acre  circle  a 
radius  of  39.24  yards.  In  the  form  of  a  square  each  edge  of  the  acre  is  69.57 
yards,  and  of  the  quarter  acre  34.78  yards. 

In  open  stands  of  timber  one  of  the  quick  methods  is  to  travel  in  parallel 
•ines  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart  and  stop  every  quarter  of  a  mile  to  lay  out  an  acre 
with  a  radius  of  39  yards  or  a  side  of  69  yards)  and  estimate  the  timber  upon  it. 
This  would  give  us  sixteen  sample  acres  equally  spaced  over  each  square  mile  and 
therefore  represent  one-fortieth,  or  2^%,  of  its  area.  With  a  little  practice  the 
estimator  soon  learns  to  judge  whether  a  tree  is  within  thirty-nine  yards  or  not 
of  the  centre  of  the  circle  where  he  stands.  Another  plan  is  to  place  a  flag  at  the 
centre  and  walk  through  the  timber  within  thirty-nine  yards  of  it,  making  the 
estimate  by  eye,  by  counting  trees,  or  by  measuring.  Returning  to  the  flag  he 
can  then  pick  up  his  compass  direction,  pace  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  estimate  the 
next  acre.  In  dense  stands  it  is  not  easy  to  see  all  trees  within  thirty-nine  yards, 
and  it  is  preferable  to  use  either  half -acre  or  quarter-acre  circles  instead,  with  radii 
of  24.75  yards  and  19.62  yards,  respectively.    For  ruogh  estimating  it  is  custom- 
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ary  to  use  circular  plots,  but  for  more  accurate  work  square  plots  are  preferable, 
because  they  are  generally  laid  out  more  carefully.  They  may  be  laid  out  by  either 
pacing  or  measuring  their  sides,  and  turning  the  comers  with  a  magnetic  compass 
or  a  cross-staff  head. 


In  fairly  even  aged  timber  growing  on  land  comparatively  easy  to  travel  it  is 
often  a  good  plan  to  block  out  forty  acre  squares  here  and  there  and  estimate  all 
the  timber  on  each  "forty."  Each  edge  of  a  forty"  is  440  yards  long  and  it  is 
advisable  to  blaze  the  boundaries  so  the  estimators  will  know  when  they  come  to 
them.  For  convenience  in  estimating,  the  large  square  is  usually  divided  into 
sixteen  smaller  squares  of  2^  acres  each,  and  with  edges  110  yards  long.  Starting 
at  any  given  comer  of  the  "  forty,"  say  the  south-east,  a  flag  is  placed  at  the  centre 
of  the  first  small  square,  each  edge  of  which  will  then  be  fifty-five  yards  from  the 
flag  and  can  be  easily  located  by  eye  measurement  or  by  pacing. .  The  estimator 
then  goes  through  the  timber  on  the  square,  records  his  estimate,  returns  to  his 
flag,  and  goes  on  to  the  remaining  squares  in  the  order  indicated-by  the  accompany- 
ing diagram.^  ffi 

Having  determined  the  amount  of  merchantable  timber,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
prepare  on  transparent  tracing  cloth  a  map  showing  its  location  and  the  character 
of  the  growth.  Such  a  map  can  be  laid  over  the  one  showing  the  topographical 
features  of  the  tract  and  thus  shows  at  a  glance  the  relations  between  the  two. 
Furthermore,  we  may  represent  on  the  tracing  cloth  the  extent  and  location  of 
each  year's  cutting  and  thus  have  a  complete  record  of  the  work  done  from  the 
beginning. 


When  it  is  necessary  to  get  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  amount  of  timber  on  a 
very  large  tract  of  land  and  also  to  obtain  a  clear  notion  of  its  topography  for 
mapping  purposes,  the  most  satisfactory  method  is  to  run  parallel  strips  across  it 
every  quarter  of  a  mile.  Strips  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart  and  four. rods  wide  cover 
5%  of  the  tract.  If  only  2^%  is  required  they  may  be  placed  half  a  mile  apart, 
or  else  made  only  two  rods  wide.  The  advantages  of  the  strip  method  are:  (1  . 
It  gives  data  which  enable  us  to  show  the  topography  of  the  region;  (2),  It  enables 
us  to  map  the  distribution  of  the  different  forest  types;  (3),  It  gives  a  good  average 
of  all  the  timber  on  the  tract;  and  (4),  When  combined  with  studies  in  volume  it 
enables  us  to  predict  the  growth  per  acre  per  year  in  cubic  feet,  cords,  board  feet, 
or  any  other  desired  unit  of  measurement. 

During  the  last  three  years  this  method  has  been  used  by  the  Dominion  Forest 
Survey  parties  sent  out  to  the  Forest  Reserves  in  Manitoba  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  accurate  information  regarding  the  topography,  distribution  of  forest  type?: 
kind,  location,  amount  and  condition  of  the  standing  timber;  to  make  studies  of 
the  rate  at  which  it  is  growing;  to  study  the  amount  and  character  of  the  repnv 
duction;  note  the  effect  of  the  forests  upon  stream  flow;  devise  means  for  protecting 
them  against  fire  and  timber  thieves,  and  other  matters  necessary  to  know  if  they 
^re  to  be  put  under  proper  management  and  preserved  from  absolute  destruction. 
During  the  past  summer  I  had  charge  of  a  party  of  twelve  men  collecting  informa- 
tion of  this  sort  in  some  of  the  unsurveyed  townships  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Riding  Mountain  Reserve,  in  north-western  Manitoba.    This  reserve  contain-^ 
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over  a  million  acres,  nearly  half  of  which  have  been  burned  over  in  recent  years. 
The  timber  remaining  consists  of  aspen,  "balm"  or  balsam  poplar,  white  and 
black  spruce,  Jack  pine,  some  larch  or  "  tamarac,"  patches  of  scrub  oak,  and,  along 
the  streams,  some  green  ash,  "Manitoba  maple"  or  box  elder,  elm,  etc.  In  another 
year  it  is  expected  that  the  survey  of  this  reserve  will  be  completed,  that  all  squatters 
will  have  been  peacably  removed,  that  an  efficient  system  of  fire  ranging  will  be 
in  force  and  that  at  least  part  of  the  reserve  will  be  put  under  management  designed 
to  make  it  a  constant  producer  of  wood  crops. 

HOW  MEASUREMENTS  ARE  OBTAINED. 

In  running  out  the  strips  a  magnetic  compass  is  used  to  keep  them  parallel, 
and  the  distances  are  measured  ^either  by  pacing  or  by  dragging  a  light  "chain" 
four  rods,  or  sixty-six  feet,  in  length.  The  ordinary  "link"  chain  used  by  land 
surveyors  is  seldom  used  for  this  work  because  it  is  constantly  getting  tangled  up 
in  the  undergrowth  and  fallen  branches,  and  thus  delays  the  progi'ess  of  the  party, 
i  light,  well  tempered  steel  tape  sUps  easily  along  the  ground  and  is  therefone  very 
much  preferable.  The  great  advantage  of  chaining  over  pacing  is  that  we  do 
away  with  the  necessity  of  counting  paces  and  get  a  much  more  exact  measurement 
of  distances.  Each  party  usually  consists  of  four  men,  viz.:— A  compassman, 
who  keeps  the  direction,  drags  the  tape  and  keeps  the  sylvicultural  notes;  two 
calipermen  —  one  on  each  side  —  to  measure  the  diameters  of  all  trees  within  two 
rods  of  the  tape;  and  a  tallyman  to  record  diameters,  to  keep  a  record  of  distances 
chained,  and  to  note  changes  in  elevation  and  other  data  required  to  sketch  in  the 
topographyof thecoimtrytraversed.  Thecaliper  men  measure  the  diameters  of  the 
trees  at  "breast  height,"  or  four  and  a  half  feet  above  the  ground.  The  reasons  for 
this  are;  (1),  It  is  a  convenient  height  at  which  a  measurement  can  be  rapidly 
made;  (2),  It  avoids  the  "flare"  or  "root  swelling"  found  in  most  merchantable 
timber;  (3),  The  volume  of  the  tree  is  a  function  of  the  diameter  at  this  height.  In 
large  timber  the  diameters  are  returned  in  two  inch  classes,  but  in  small  timber  by 
inch  classes. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  calipermen  men  do  not  measure  dead 
or  defective  trees,  that  they  don't  get  too  far  from  the  "chain"  or 
make  the  strip  too  narrow,  that  diameters  are  measured  at  right  angles  to 
the  stems  of  the  trees  and  that  they  keep  the  calipers  up  to  "breast  height." 
Towards  the  end  of  the  day  they  are  apt  to  drop  them  and  thus  raise  the  estimate 
for  the  volume  of  the  stand.  When  there  is  a  dense  stand  of  small  timber  or  it  is 
difficult  to  get  through  the  undergrowth,  it  is  advisable  to  make  the  strips  only 
two  rods  wide,  thus  giving  each  caliperman  a  strip  of  timber  only  a  rod  wide  to  look 
after.  If  the  strips  are  four  rods,  or  a  chain,  wide,  the  party  only  needs  to  go  ten 
chains  to  complete  a  strip  whose  area  is  one  acre,  but  if  the  strips  are  only  two 
rods  wide,  they  must  go  twenty  chains.  The  compassman  keeps  count  of  the 
number  of  chains,  and  at  the  end  of  every  tenth  or  twentieth  chain,  depending 
upon  the  width  of  the  strips,  calls  out  "  Acre.''  Whenever  theforest  type  changes, 
the  sylvicultural  notes  are  written  up  on  the  back  of  the  sheet  and  a  new  one  is 
taken.  The  tally  on  the  face  of  each  sheet  shows  what  distance  the  party  has 
gone,  and  consequently,  the  number  of  acres  and  fractions  of  an  acre  measured 
Wore  the  type  changed.  In  open  stands  of  timber,  such  as  longleaf  pine,  where 
the  going  is  easy,  a  party  of  four  men  do  as  much  as  60  acres  in  a  day,  but  if  they 
have  to  fight  their  way  through  a  dense  undergrowth,  they  may  not  be  able  to  do 
more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  acres.    If  a  fifth  man  can  be  secured  to  direct  the 
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work  of  the  other  four  and  keep  the  topographical  and  sylvicultural  notes,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  party  is  much  more  rapid  and  the  accuracy  of  the  work  is  increased. 


A  careful  study  of  the  shapes  of  the  trunks  of  forest  grown  trees  shows;  (1). 
That  each  species  has  a  characteristic  shape  or  "form,"  and  (2),  That  there  is  a 
tolerably  constant  relationship  existing  between  its  diameter  at  breast  height 
and  its  volume. 

The  method  of  determining  this  relationship  for  any  given  species  is  to  select 
a  large  number  of  sound  trees  having  the  typical  shape  of  forest  grown  trees, 
whose  diameters  range  from  a  few  inches  up,  measure  their  diameters  at  breast 
height  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  an  inch,  fell  them,  cut  them  into  ten  foot  lengths, 
until  a  diameter  of  three  or  four  inches  is  reached  and  measure  to  the  nearest  tenth 
of  an  inch  the  average  diameters  at  the  ends  of  the  logs;  first  outside  the  bark 
and  then  inside  the  bark.  From  the  measurements  thus  obtained  we  then  compute 
to  the  nearest  hundredth  part  of  a  cubic  foot,  the  total  volume  of  each  log,  of  the 
stump  and  of  the  unused  top;  also  the  volume  of  the  wood  inside  the  bark  for  the 
different  sections  of  the  tree.  The  object  of  making  two  sets  of  measurements  and 
calculations  is  to  be  find  what  percentage  the  solid  wood  inside  the  bark  is  of  the 
total  volume.  Several  mathematical  formulae  have  been  devised  for  the  compu- 
tation of  these  volumes,  but  are  of  too  technical  a  nature  to  be  dealt  with  in  such 
a  paper  as  this.  Having  found  the  volumes  of  all  the  trees  analyzed,  the  next  step 
is  to  plot,  on  cross-section  paper,  the  breast  high  diameter  of  each  tree  as  a  hori- 
zontal distance  and  its  volume  as  a  vertical  distance.  From  the  points  thus  locatd 
we  can  then  draw  a  curve  showing  the  relationship  that  exists  between  the  volume 
of  an  average  tree  and  its  diameter  at  breast  height.  The  accompanying  diagram 
shows  such  a  curve  based  upon  the  analysis  of  sixty-six  aspen,  measured  last  sum- 
mer in  the  Riding  Mountain  Forest  Reserve.  Some  of  the  technically  trained  for- 
esters present  will  probably  object  to  my  basing  a  diameter-volume  curve  upon 
the  analysis  of  so  few  trees.  The  explanation  is  that  we  have  only  made  a  start 
in  the  work  of  studying  the  growth  of  these  species.  Next  year  more  stem  ana- 
lyses will  be  made,  which,  with  those  already  obtained,  will  give  a  fair  average  for 
aspen,  balm,  white  spruce  and  Jack  pine. 

To  find  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  wood  per  acre  for  any  given  species,  we 
first  find  out  from  the  tally  sheets  how  many  trees  of  each  diameter  class  there  are 
per  acre,  multiply  by  the  volumes  indicated  by  the  diameter-volume  curve  of  the 
species  under  consideration,  and  add  together  the  products.  In  the  case  of  tree 
less  than  a  foot  in  diameter  it  is  found  that  a  standard  cord  of  stacked  wood  con- 
tains only  about  ninety  cubic  feet  of  solid  wood;  hence  if  our  figures  indicate  lOSO 
cubic  feet  of  wood  per  acre, we  say  that  there  are  twelve  cords  to  the  acre.  Where 
the  trees  are  large  enough  for  saw  timber  we  may  scale  the  logs  down  to  any  given 
diameter,  by  whatever  log  rule  is  in  use  in  the  district,  and  then  construct  a  curve 
showing  the  relationship  between  the  breast  high  diameters  of  the  trees  and  their 
merchantable  contents  in  board  feet.  Our  next  diagram  shows  a  curve  of  this 
nature,  which  naturally  falls  away  below  the  total  volume  curve;  (1),  Because 
of  the  volume  lost  in  the  tops  not  large  enough  to  mdke  sawlogs;  (2),  The  volume 
of  the  stumps;  (3),  The  volume  of  the  bark  (about  15%  for  spruce),  and  (4),  The 
loss  due  to  sawdust,  slabs,  edgings  and  trimmings. 
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In  the  case  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Forest  and  Game  Reserve,  about  forty 
miles  south  of  Brandon,  Manitoba,  Mr.  R.  D.  Craig,  B.  S.  A.,  F.  E.,  late  Inspector 
of  Dominion  Forest  Reserves,  found  by  the  methods  I  have  just  described  that 
the  unbumed  area  of  1611  acres  has  standing  on  it  enough  small  aspen  to  yield 
19.825  cords  of  wood,  of  the  balm  7,007  cords,  of  birch  7,695,  of  green  ash  1,068,  of 
burr  oak  1,379,  and  of  elm  593;  a  total  af  37,567  cords.  On  the  partially  destroyed 
area  of  6,371  acres  the  smaller  living  trees  would  yield  about  39,520  cords  of  wood 
and  the  standing  dead  trees  about  28,250  cords.  The  dead  and  down  timber 
amounts  to  nearly  ten  cords  per  acre  or  63,710  altogether.  Of  the  living  trees 
large  enough  for  saw  timber  it  was  found  that  the  unburned  area  yielded  453  board 
feet  per  acre  and  the  partially  destroyed  only  122  board  feet;  making  a  total  of 
only  1,507,000  for  the  whole  tract.  Thus  the  total  stock  was  found  to  consist  of 
77.087  cords  of  green  timber  large  enough  for  firewood,  91,960  cords  of  dry  fuel 
and  one  and  a  half  milUon  board  feet  of  small  saw  timber.  The  remaining  63,872 
icres,  85%  of  the  total  area,  include  the  lakes,  open  prairie-like  spots  and  areas 
which  have  been  completely  destroyed  by  fires. 


In  the  Moose  Mountain  Forest  and  Game  Reserve  there  are  about  4,000  acres 
of  merchantable  timber  and  about  80,000  acres  covered  with  an  excellent  young 
growth  of  aspen  and  balm  which  followed  the  fires  of  1885  and  1897.  The  ten- 
year  old  trees  are  now  ten  to  fourteen  feet  high  and  the  twenty-two  year  old  trees 
thirty  to  thirty-five  feet  —  all  growing  in  dense  enough  stand  to  form  tall,  straight, 
clean-boled  trees,  if  protected  from  fire.  In  the  mature  timber  the  average  yield 
is  about  23.4  cords  per  acre,  or  93,600  cords  altogether.  Of  dead  and  down  timber 
there  is  probably  100,000  cords  which  Forest  Ranger  Rutherford  is  having  removed 
in  as  rapid  and  systematic  a  manner  as  possible.  The  saw-timber  is  so  scattered 
that  it  is  hardly  available  for  milling,  but  the  amount  estimated  to  be  present  is 
4,520,000  board  feet  of  aspen,  760,000  of  balm  and  368,000  of  birch. 

In  the  Riding  Mountain  and  Duck  Mountain  Forest  and  Game  Reserves 
there  are  many  stands  of  spruce,  larch,  balsam  fir  and  Jack  pine  yielding  over  6000 
feet,  board  measure,  to  the  acre,  or  4,000,000  board  feet  per  square  mile.  Besides 
yielding  valuable  saw  timber  these  reserves  are  especially  important  as  regulators 
of  stream  flow  for  nearly  half  the  tributaries  of  the  Assiniboine  River,  and  all  the 
streams  watering  the  rich  agricultural  lands  extending  from  Dauphin  to  Swan 
River.  In  the  eastern  and  northern  part  of  the  Riding  Mountain  Reserve,  elk 
and  moose  are  plentiful,  whilst  in  the  Duck  Mountain  Reserve  the  moose  are  even 
more  abundant  than  the  elk. 


The  ultimate  object  of  nearly  all  studies  of  growth  is  to  predict  the  number 
of  cubic  feet  of  wood  per  acre  per  year  that  will  be  added  to  the  growing  stock. 
Studies  of  this  sort  are  of  too  complicated  a  nature  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  paper  of  this 
kind,  but  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  state  that  they  depend  upon  a  knowledge 
of  the  volume  of  the  stand,  during  the  different  periods  of  its  growth  from  youth 
to  maturity.  During  the  last  three  years  the  Dominion  Forest  Service  has  been 
collecting  data  for  studies  of  this  nature,  but,  as  yet,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
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work  up  the  material.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  during  the  winter  months 
the  men  with  the  training  necessary  to  do  work  of  this  nature  were  required  to  do 
the  office  work  connected  with  the  distribution  of  planting  material  in  the  prairie 
provinces,  and  partly  to  their  leaving  the  service  almost  as  soon  as  the  data  collected 
in  the  field  were  available  for  growth  studies.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  all  the 
material  collected  will  soon  be  worked  up  and  put  in  such  a  shape  that  we  will 
know  definitely  what  the  annual  rate  of  increase  is  in  the  present  wild,  fire-scarred 
timber  of  our  western  Forest  Reserves.  Not  until  we  have  full  and d^nite informa- 
tion regarding  the  location,  the  amount,  the  sylvicultural  condition  and  the  amiual 
rate  of  growth  of  the  more  important  species,  will  we  be  in  a  position  to  devise  satis- 
factory rules  and  regulations  governing  the  amount  of  the  annual  cut,  to  improve 
the  condition  of  these  reserves  and  to  keep  them  in  perpetual  forest  for  an  ever 
increasing  population. 

THE  ENORMOUS  COST  OF  PLANTING. 

If  you  draw  the  attention  of  the  "  man  in  the  street "  to  our  rapidly  dimimshing 
supplies  of  timber  he  will  in  nine  cases  out  ten  say,  "Yes!  that's  so.  Why  the 
Government  ought  to  go  to  work  and  plant  up  the  open  spots."  Let  us  examine 
the  practicability  of  such  a  scheme.  With  a  large  and  well  equipped  nurser}' 
for  the  growing  of  forest  tree  seedlings,  and  with  labour  at  $2.00  per  day  it  is  possible 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  planting,  five  feet  apart  each  way,  to  between  $7.00  and  $8.00  I 
per  acre.  For  sake  of  argument,  let  us  assume  that  it  can  be  done  for  $5.00  per 
acre,  or  $3,200  per  square  mile.  At  this  rate  the  planting  of  a  township  only  six 
miles  square  would  require  the  enormous  expenditure  of  $115,200.  The  '*maii 
in  the  street"  will  do  some  pretty  hard  thinking  before  he  will  consent  to  pay  his 
share  of  the  cost  of  such  an  undertaking,  yet  he  will  read  in  his  morning  paper  that 
thirty  townships,  or  more  than  a  thousand  square  miles  of  woodlands  in  northern 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan  or  Manitoba  have  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  scarcely  give 
the  matter  a  passing  thought. 

.NEED  FOR  PROTECTION. 

Would  it  not  be  very  much  more  to  the  purpose  to  take  time  by  the  forelock 
and  use  the  money  required  to  plant  up  a  single  township  for  the  maintenance  of 
an  efficient  fire  ranging  system,  similar  to  the  one  already  established  in  Ontario? 
To  my  mind,  the  problem  pressing  hardest  upon  the  Dominion  Forest  Service 
for  solution  is  the  protection  of  the  western  woodlands  from  fire.  The  neV  railways 
being  built  through  them  and  the  settlement  that  will  quickly  follow  will  be  a  con- 
stant source  of  danger,  but  if  fire  rangers  who  feel  the  responsibility  of  their  posi- 
tions, and  possessing  the  necessary  diligence,  firmness  and  lact  to  faithfully  perform 
their  duties  and  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  settlers  and  the  railway  companies, 
can  be  found  and  retained  in  the  service,  a  great  deal  may  be  done  to  save  invalu- 
able forested  areas  from  ruthless  destruction. 

MORE  RESERVES  NEEDED. 

As  far  as  I  understand  the  situation,  the  second  great  problem  pressing  for 
solution  is,  to  secure  definite  information  regarding  the  location,  kind,  condition, 
and  amount  of  timber  which  should  be  placed  in  foi^t  reserves  before  it  is  encroach- 
ed upon,  and  either  partially  or  wholly  destroyed  by  axe  and  fire. 
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NEED  FOR  FOREST  SURVEYS. 


The  third  great  problem  will  naturally  be  to  gradually  place  all  the  reserves 
under  management  designed  to  make  them  perpetual  producers  of  wood  crops, 
improve  their  condition  and  make  them  regulate  the  flow  of  water  in  our  streams 
for  irrigation  and  industrial  purposes.  Before  they  can  be  placed  under  such 
management,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  study  their  condition,  i.6.,  to  make 
regular  forest  surveys.  In  conducting  these  surveys  it  will  be  impossible  to  lay 
down  cast  iron  rules,  because  of  the  widely  varying  conditions.  The  important 
thing  is  to  thoroughly  understand  the  different  methods  of  making  such  surveys 
and  to  know  which  one  gives  the  best  solution  of  the  particular  problem  presented. 


Thus  it  appears  that  the  forest  engineer  is  constantly  called  upon  to  deal  with 
iproblems  of  a  decidedly  practical  nature.  He  is  not  a  mere  botanist  let  loose  to 
fair  his  knowledge  at  the  expense  of  others;  neither  is  he  a  fire  ranger,  a  lumberman, 
a  sportsman,  an  arboriculturist,  a  dendrologist,  a  sylviculturist  or  a  political  econo- 
mist. He  must  understand  all  these  phases  of  the  questions  he  is  constantly  called 
upon  to  deal  with  —  many  of  them  of  tremendous  magnitude  and  far-reaching 
importance.  His  profession  touches  life  at  many  points,  and  it  would  be  decidedly 
unsafe  to  follow  his  recommendations  if  they  were  not  based  upon  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  factors  likely  to  affect  the  general  result.  From  this,  I  think  it 
should  be  plain  that  the  academic  training  of  a  forest  engineer  should  be  so  designed 
that  it  will  give  him  a  clear  view  of  the  whole  field  of  Forestry  Science,  and  thus 
enable  him  to  get  a  proper  conception  of  the  relationships  of  things  that  at  first 
sight  do  not  seem  to  be  related  —  even  in  the  remotest  degree.  Without  this 
conception  he  will  be  decidedly  unpractical;  with  it,  he  will  be  thoroughly  practical, 
in  the  larger  and  better  sense  of  the  term.  Regarding  his  field  training,  there  is 
only  one  way  to  acquire  it,  namely,  by  experience  in  the  woods.  No  amount  of 
jieading  or  theorizing  can  give  him  this  experience.  It  must  be  learned  at  first 
bnd,  but  there  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  that  the  man  who  goes  into  the  woods 
'rith  the  broad  general  outlook  that  a  thorough  academic  training  in  the  Science 
of  Forestry  gives  him,  will  acquire  this  kind  of  knowledge  very  quickly,  and,  what 
is  of  more  importance,  know  how  to  apply  it  in  cases  where  the  man  without  simi- 
lar training  would  utterly  fail,  and  thus  prove  himself  thoroughly  unpractical. 

Such  then,  is  the  argument  in  favor  of  placing  technically  trained  men  in 
charge  of  all  important  surveys  made  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  condition  of 
our  Forest  Reserves,  so  that  we  may  know  how  to  manage  them  intelligently,  im- 
prove their  condition,  and  make  them  produce  wood  crops  for  all  time. 


The  President. — I  will  now  ask  Mgr.  Racicot  to  open  the  discussion. 

Mr,  President,  Ladies  and  GenUemenj — When  I  was  invited  to  come  to 
assist  in  this  meeting  of  business  men,  I  thought  of  coming  to  instruct  myself 
rather  than  to  instruct  you.  Certainly  I  admire  what  you  have  done  for  the  good 
of  the  country.    You  work  perhaps  in  your  personal  interests,  but  in  working  for 
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yourselves  you  work  ako  for  others.  The  people  have  need  of  those  who  control 
finance,  of  those  who  have  money  for  investment.  You  who  are  the  men  of 
wealth  and  of  finance,  if  you  know  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  in  order  that  this 
country  may  become  more  and  more  flourishing,  all  those  who  may  be  called  the 
workmen  and  who  have  not  the  means  which  you  have  at  your  disposal,  will  profit 
by  your  knowledge  and  by  the  outlay  which  you  make  for  the  purpose  of  making 
this  country  more  and  more  prosperous. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  congratulate  you  on  the  work  which  you  have  accomplished 
and  I  trust  that  you  will  be  entirely  successful  in  the  great  things  which  you  under- 
take, and  that  you  will  bring  them  to  a  happy  termination.  I  hope^hat  all 
these  sessions  which  you  hold,  in  order  to  instruct  yourselves,  will  be  a  complete 
success  and  that  all  the  country  will  profit  by  the  efforts  which  you  are  making  to 
render  Canada  prosperous. 

Mr.  Ellwood  Wilson,  Grand  Mere,  Que. —  All  this  seems  to  be  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  people  who  cut  the  wood.  I  understood  that  the  Commission 
had  not  made  surveys  of  the  different  pkrts  of  the  Province  in  order  to  get  the 
knowledge  necessary  for  a  broad  general  view,  but  dealt  with  the  details  of  the 
work.  I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  few  of  the  points  which  strike  s 
man  who  does  the  practical  work. 

I  can  only  speak  with  regard  to  the  section  of  country  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  between  Montreal  and  Quebec,  but  I  can  certainly  say  that  with  regard  to 
this  section  the  idea  that  our  resources  are  inexhaustible  is  erroneous.  Any  one 
seeing  the  burned  areas  stretching  north  of  the  St.  Maurice  and  the  Mattewan. 
and  the  destruction  wrought  by  the  carelessness  of  the  river  drivers  in  the  past, 
and  the  settlers  of  the  present,  must  be  careful  how  he  uses  the  word  inexhaustible. 
The  timber  is  chiefly  spruce,  pine,  balsam  and  to  some  extent  larch.  Under  present 
conditions  the  lumbermen  are  rapidly  turning  this  whole  territory  into  a. balsam 
forest.  The  pine  and  the  best  of  the  spruce  are  Being  ruthlessly  taken  out,  thus 
giving  ideal  conditions  for  the  reproduction  of  the  balsam,  so  that  in  the  near 
future,  unless  a  change  comes  over  the  scene,  our  forests  in  this  section  will  be 
composed  entirely  of  balsam,  which  we  shall  have  to  depend  upon  for  our  pulpwood. 
The  reproduction  of  this  wood,  however,  is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen. "  It  is  ver\' 
widely  distributed  and  reproduces  itself  very  rapidly.  In  some  cases  the  tops 
of  the  mountains  have  been  burned  off,  and  erosion  has  commenced.  We  all  know 
what  this  will  mean  for  the  diminution  of  the  water  supply  in  our  streams,  in  fact 
as  a  result  we  are  already  troubled  with  too  high  water  in  spring  and  too  little  in 
the  summer,  causing  a  serious  condition  which  will  have  to  be  met  very  soon. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Fisher  said  this  morning  that  the  forester  was  the  be^^ 
friend  of  the  lumberman.  I  would  like  to  say  that  any  sort  of  encouragement  from 
the  lumberman  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  foresters.    The  lumberman  only 
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asks  that  the  laws  be  properly  administered;  that  the  regulations  regarding  settlers 
and  the  diameter  limit  of  trees  to  be  cut  should  be  rigidly  enforced. 

This  question  of  dealing  with  the  settlers  has  become  a  crucial  one  with  the 
lumbermen.  The  settlers  take  up  territory,  not  because  they  need  it  to  make  a 
home  for  themselves,  or  because  they  require  the  land,  but  because  the  land  they 

j^want  has  lots  of  good  timber  for  which  they  can  find  a  ready  market.    I  saw 

\  an  instance  recently  where  a  man  owning  500  acres  of  land,  a  good  house  and  barns, 
sad  occupying  a  very  comfortable  position,  went  and  took  up  land  under  the 
settlers'  provisions  belonging  to  a  lumber  company.  He  did  this  in  February. 
The  law  only  gives  the  lumber  company  until  May  to  take  off  the  timber.  He 

_  kfwi  na  need  of  the  land  at  all,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  his  location  ticket 
iould  not  be  held  back  to  allow  the  company  to  get  their  timber  held  back.  But 
iwas  quite  evident  that  he  wanted  to  get  the  land  merely  for  the  timber  on  it,  and 
•ier  the  law  he  was  able  to  do  so,  thus  practically  robbing  the  company,  because 
asD  short  a  time  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  remove  the  timber  before  he  came 

'into  possession. 

Another  case  recently  came  to  my  attention  of  a  company  which  wanted  some 
timber.  They  secured  from  the  Government  six  lots,  and  paid  $600  for  them, 
Jind  this  land  which  they  took  up  was  of  course  part  of  a  timber  limit. 
The  following  week  they  offered  the  timber  on  them  to  the  same  company 
from  whom  the  limits  had  been  taken  for  $2,700.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  which 
ffiakes  it  difficult  for  the  lumberman  to  do  anything  along  forestry  lines.  His 
timber  is  taken  from  him  by  speculators  calling  themselves  settlers,  and  then  he 
|bs  to  buy  it  back  from  them  at  greatly  advanced  prices.  If  the  lumberman  could 
be  convinced  that  the  settler  was  bona  fide  there  would  be  no  complaints.  But 
Then  the  Government  gives  with  one  hand  and  takes  back  with  the  other,  it  is  hard 
to  expect  the  lumber  company  to  spend  money  on  forestry  work  and  then  have 
the  fand  taken  away,  and  the  benefit  of  their  investment  and  work  given  to  some- 
body else. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Government  would  have  the  land  examined  and 
find  what  was  fit  for  settlement  and  then  give  the  companies  reasonable  notice,  so 
as  to  give  them  a  chance  to  cut  the  good  timber,  that  there  would  be  no  objection  at 
all.  We  have  found  that  wherever  the  timber  was  cut  on  the  lots,  the  settlers 
immediately  lost  interest  in  the  section  and  gave  up  the  idea  of  settling  or  engaging 
in  farming  upon  the  land. 

Another  difficulty  experienced  in  this  province  is  that  we  have  no  reliable 
maps,  except  those  of  the  water  courses,  which  have  been  very  roughly  made.  We 
have  no  detailed  maps  at  all.  And  therefore  when  working  in  this  country  we 
have  found  it  necessary  to  make  our  own.  I  myself  have  accurately  mapped  in  the 
neighborhood  of  500  square  miles  during  the  past  few  years,  and  the  conditions 
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of  working  over  such  large  areas,  doing  the  work  economically  and  thorou^y, 
make  it  necessary  for  us  to  devise  new  methods  and  more  rapid  ones  than  those 
that  have  been  brought  to  our  attention  this  afternoon. 

We,  lumbermen,  have  to  make  the  proposition  a  commercial  one.  We  cannot  j 
afford  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  getting  scienti&c  data  which  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events  we  would  like  to  have.  Our  proposition  is  to  get  the  most  accurate  data 
for  the  l^ast  money  possible. 

Perhaps  the  most  crucial  question  before  us  to-day  is  the  matter  of  fire  protec- 
tion. We  have  had  practically  no  fire  protection  worthy  of  the  name  for  a  long 
time  past.  The  fire  rangers,  as  any  one  can  see  for  himself,  do  not  properly  cover 
their  territories.  The  system  upon  which  they  seem  to  work  is  that  a  couple  o( 
men  take  a  canoe  and  paddle  leisurely  along  with  a  gun  and  a  fishing  rod  and  ah 
together  too  often  a  bottle  of  gin.  They  have  a  good  time  and  we  get  no  protection 
at  all.  I  have  seen  this  sort  of  thing  over  and  over  again,  and  it  has  come  to  such 
a  pass,  that  if  we  are  to  have  efficient  fire  protection,  we  have  to  do  it  ourselves. 
The  company  by  which  I  am  employed  have  determined  this  spring  to  send  out 
sixteen  men  to  patrol  during  the  whole  summer  the  main  water  courses  in  the 
district  where  they  are  engaged,  with  the  idea  of  trying  to  prevent  fires  —  not  to 
put  fires  out,  but  to  prevent  them. 

The  two  great  causes  of  fire,  in  our  district,  are  river  drivers  and  settleis.  li 
the  companies  would  send  a  man  with  their  river  drivers  to  watch  them  put  out 
their  fires  and  smudges,  we  would  be  saved  from  a  great  deal  of  destruction.  If  the 
settlers  can  be  taught  that  fire  is  their  very  greatest  enemy,  not  only  injuring  the 
interests  of  the  companies,  but  those  of  the  settlers  also,  we  shall  have  taken  a  very 
great  step  in  advance. 

I  have  spoken  of  this  matter  with  many  of  the  curte  of  the  Church,  and  they 
have  all  expressed  themselves  ad  heartily  wilUng  to  talk  to  their  people  and  show 
them  the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping  down  forest  fires.  By  this  means  I  think 
we  can  do  more  to  educate  the  settler  and  colonist  than  in  any  other  way.  H 
the  Church  will  spread  amongst  its  people  the  necessity  of  protecting  us  from  fire, 
the  province  will  have  taken  an  immense  step  forward. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  one  who  has  travelled  from  Quebec  to  Lake  St.  John, 
or  in  the  Adirondack  region,  knows  what  tremendous  havoc  the  railways  have 
caused  by  spreading  forest  fires.  The  absolute  deserts  which  exist  to-day  alongthe 
lines  of  the  Quebec  and  Lake  St.  John  Railway  should  be  a  warning  to  all  of  us. 
I  would  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  some  stringent  methods  to  prevent  this 
terrible  devastation  of  our  forests. 

In  this  connection  I  think  that  ,  the  new  Transcontinental  Railway  through 
Quebec,  instead  of  proving  a  blessing,  as  it  should,  will  probably  prove  one  of  the 
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worst  curses  that  has  ever  come  to  the  Province.  There  is  absolutely  no  efficient 
fire  protection  along  the  line  as  laid  out.  The  Italians  and  other  workers  employed 
in  the  construction  camps  have  not  the  slightest  regard  for  the  fire  rangers,  nor 
for  the  forests.  There  is  only  one  way  of  preventing  loss  through  their  carelessness. 
The  Dominion  Government  should  put  a  regular  police  patrol  along  the  right  of 
way  just  as  soon  as  thesnow  has  gone.  To  do  the  most  effective  work,  these  should 
*  be  mounted,  uniformed  officers.  A  few  mounted  rangers  would  be  able  to  do  more 
to  protect  the  country  along  the  Upper  St.  Maurice,  than  any  number  of  ordinary 
fire  rangers.  And  they  should  be  uniformed,  preferably  in  a  semi-military  style, 
in  order  to  impress  the  men.  And  they  should  also  be  given  power  to  arrest 
delinquents  and  have  their  work  thoroughly  backed  up  by  the  magistrates.  This 
latter  is  a  most  important  point,  because  it  has  always  been  a  most  difficult  thing 
in  this  Province  to  secure  convictions.  (Applause). 

Mr.  Robert  Meighen. —  The  last  speaker  has  dwelt  at  some  length  upon 
the  greatest  enemies  which  the  lumbermen  have  to  contend  with,  but  I  think  he 
-  has  left  one  out.    A  man  called  in  my  office  a  few  weeks  ago,  who  is  largely  inter- 
ested in  the  forests  of  Norway.    He  had  travelled  all  over  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  he  told  me  that  he  was  proud  of  the  Canadians  as  a  rule,  and  considered  that 
they  were  very  intelligent  people.    But  he  told  me  that  it  was  very  easy  to  see  that 
they  were  quite  ignorant  on  the  point  of  preserving  one  of  the  greatest  assets  that 
they  possessed  —  their  timber  lands.    This  Dominion  has  been  handed  to  us 
bright  and  fresh  from  the  hands  of  its  Maker,  a  country  richly  blessed  by  God.  Let 
us  not  by  the  action  of  man  curse  it.    We  all  know  that  the  greatest  enemy  of  the 
forests  to-day  is  fire.   As  the  servants  of  the  people  I  would  ask  if  the  Federal  or 
>  Local  Governments  have  risen  to  the  occasion,  and  adopted  legislation  along  proper 
.  lines  to  preserve  the  forests  not  only  for  this  generation  but  for  those  yet  unborn. 
I  say  they  have  not. 

The  last  speaker  truly  brought  up  a  very  important  point.  The  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  is  passing  through  the  Provinces  of  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick,  and  it 
will  pass  through  timber  lands  which  I  represent  for  over  100  miles.  What  assur- 
ance have  we  that  our  lands  will  not  be  depleted  and  the  forests  destroyed  by  the 
building  of  that  road?  We  have  none.  The  forest  fires  caused  by  the  contractors 
and  labourers  along  the  line  will  almost  inevitably  destroy  our  property.  The 
Government  of  New  Brunswick  has  taken  wide  action  against  the  surveyors,  but 
it  has  done  nothing  against  the  contractors.  These  people,  I  say  again,  are  our 
servants,  because  Parliament  is  the  servant  of  the  people,  elected  to  look  after  the 
people's  interest,  and  it  is  time  that  they  rose  to  the  occasion  and  passed  proper 
legislation  for  the  protection  of  our  property.  We  are  all  looking  to  the  protection 
of  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Canada  and  there  are  few  things  more  in  their  inter- 
est than  that  these  great  forests  should  be  preserved  for  all  time,  I  hope  I  am 
not  committing  such  high  treason  as  talking  politics,  but  if  I  were  to  touch  upon 
either  political  party,  I  should  not  be  overcome.    Our  Crown  Lands  are  being 
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depleted  for  a  nominal  stumpage,  and  thetimber  floated  across  to  a  foreign  country 
to  be  manufactured  there.  I  hope  I  shall  live  to  see  the  day  when  an  export  duty 
wiJl  be  put  on  all  timber  cut  on  Crown  Lands,  and  when  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  get  their  morning  news  from  newspapers  published  in  the  United  States, 
printed  on  paper  made  in  Canada  from  the  products  of  the  Canadian  woods.  <' Ap- 
plause). 

The  President. —  I  might  answer  Mr.  Meighen  with  regard  to  the  Transcon- 
tinental difficulty.  There  was  a  meeting  held  the  other  day  at  Ottawa,  where 
the  representatives  of  Quebec  Province  discussed  measures  to  prevent  fires  along 
the  lines  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  and  I  believe  Ontario  and  New  Brunswick 
were  also  represented,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  Western  Provinces  had 
representatives.  As  a  result  of  that  meeting  I  think  you  ca^  rest  assured  that 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  will  take  the  necessary  measures  to  prevent  fires.  I 
do  not  know  whether  these  measures  will  be  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Meighen  and  per- 
haps he  had  better  take  an  interest  in  that  personally.  But  I  am  sure  that  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Parent,  the  president  of  the  Transcontinental  Railway  Commission, 
would  give  him  the  fullest  information. 

Mr.  Zavitz. — A  considerable  portion  of  this  programme  to-day  has  been  d^ 
voted  to  forestry  in  relation  to  agriculture.  I  would  Uke  to  point  out  what  has 
been  done  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Ontario.  In  the  matter  of  re-plant- 
ing we  have  a  co-operative  scheme  to  furnish  the  farmer  with  material  to  plant  his 
waste  farm  lands.  This  at  present  is  supplied  free  of  charge,  the  recipient  only 
having  to  pay  the  express  on  the  trees.  We  offer  these  special  inducements  more 
from  an  educational  standpoint.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  establish  through 
Ontario  typical  plantations  on  waste  areas  in  order  to  show  their  possibilities  to  the 
'farmer.  The  average  Ontario  farmer  thinks  of  planting  waste  land  by  digging 
a  big  hole  and  putting  a  tree  into  it.  I  want  to  put  up  a  small  argument  for  re- 
afforestation or  the  planting  of  waste  lands.  I  am  referring  more  particularly 
to  agricultural  work,  but  may  not  this  be  perfectly  practicable  on  a  much  larger 
scale?  We  are  supplying  chiefly  white  and  Scotch  pine,  red  pine  and  jack  pine, 
native  seeds  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  average  farmer  could  plant  at  least  two 
acres  a  year.  In  this  way,  last  year,  we  sent  out  200,000  trees,  a  very  small  start. 
This  season,  however,  we  hope  to  send  out  half  a  million,  the  object  being  to  dis- 
tribute these  representative  plantations  throughout  the  Province  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible. 

Now,  as  to  the  cost  of  planting  and  its  practicability.  At  the  first  Forestry 
Convention  I  attended  a  man  would  be  very  foolish  to  talk  about  forestr}*.  but 
the  change  is  gradually  coming.  The  average  waste  land  in  Ontario  or  absolute 
forest  soil  can  be  replanted  for  something  like  $5.00  an  acre,  more  or  less.  But 
take  $5.00  an  acre  as  the  actual  cost,  I  would  like  to  let  any  business  man  put  out 
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that  initial  investment  at  four  per  cent,  compound  interest  and  figure  it  out,  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  froiii  the  standpoint  of  the  state  it  is  a  good  investment. 

Colonel  Walter  J.  Ray. —  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  support  of 
wh^t  the  last  speakers  have  said  on  this  subject.  For  the  past  thirty-eight  years 
I  have  been  in  the  employ  of  a  firm  which  holds  6,000  square  miles  of  limits  in 
Quebec  Province,  in.  that  firm  two  of  my  uncles  were  employed  seventy-five  years 
ago,  and  I  think  if  you  will  give  us  proper  protection  against  timber  thieves  going 
into  the  limits,  I  will  take  my  chances  on  their  destruction  by  fires,  and  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  my  children  and  my  grand* children  may  be  working  for 
the  same  firm  in  a  century  yet  to  come.  All  we  want  is  to  be  given  a  chance,  and 
we  shall  have  plenty  of  timber.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  Lake  St.  John 
district.  I  have  been  through  there,  and  tramped  all  through  the  limits.  I  have 
gone  through  vast  areas  there  where  for  thirty  miles  at  a  stretch  there  is  not  a 
tving'soul,  where  the  country  would  not  support  a  cariboo.  Years  ago  this  same 
country  was  a  splendid  spruce  forest,  yielding  an  annual  revenue,  and  it  would  be 
so  still  and  remain  good  for  another  centiyy  indeed,  if  protected  against  the  timber 
thieves  who  infest  the  country. 

Dr.  Robert  Bell. —  None  of  the  previous  speakers  have  even  mentioned  the 
greatest  cause  of  fire  among  stac^ding  timber,  and  that  is  lightning.  In  the  northern 
forests  we  all  know  that  lightning  is  a  frequent  cause  of  fire  during  July  and 
August,  when  the  coniferous  woods  are  dry  and  prepared  to  take  fire  very  easily. 
The  great  point  it  seems  to  me  is  to  improve  the  means  of  putting  the  fires  out  once 
they  start.  Not  only  are  they  due  to  lightning,  and  the  railways,  but  tci  the  care- 
lessness of  travelers  of  all  sorts,  more  especially  travellers  who  are  not  Canadians, 
who  do  not  place  any  value  upon  the  preservation  of  our  timber  and  who  are  too 
ignorant  or  careless  to  bother  to  put  their  fires  out.  There  are  other  causes  of 
5res,  the  Indians  particularly  have  become  very  careless  about  them.  In  my 
travels  in  the  north  during  the  last  fifty  years  I  have  always  made  it  a  point  where 
I  found  many  Indians,  to  preach  them  sermons  about  this.  It  seems  to  me  quite 
a  revelation  to  them  to  think  that  we  white  men  value  the  forests  at  all.  They 
said,  that  the  dry  timber  was  all  they  ever  saw  the  white  man  use  when  they  cut 
it  for  their  fires,  so  that  they  thought  thev  were  doing  no  harm  by  causing  forest 
fires,  and  providing  the  white  men  with  plenty  of  dry  dead  wood. 

It  has  been  observed  that  these  forest  fires  do  not  spread  or  run  at  night  so 
much  as  during  the  day.  This  is  a  goodpoint  to  consider.  If  the  fire  rangers,  who  are 
paid  by  the  Government  and  the  lumbermen  to  put  out  fires,  would  be  active  at 
night  they  might  do  ten  times  as  much  work  as  during  the  day.  Passing  through 
long  stretches  of  navigable  water,  I  have  thought  that  in  many  instances  perhaps 
fire  rangers  might  be  provided  with  fire  extinguishers  which  would  reach  fires  near 
the  shores.  The  fires  left  by  Indians,  travellers  and  surveyors,  etc.,  are  generally 
close  to  water,  so  that  the  forest  fires  they  cause  generally  start  very  close  to  the 
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water^  and  if  the  rangers  were  equipped  in  this  way,  many  bad  fires  might  be  easily 
prevented.  So  far  as  the  Indians  are  concerned,  some  of  them  are  very  careful  about 
fires,  while  others  are  notorious  even  among  their  own  people  for  their  carelessness. 
Therefore  I  think  if  we  were  to  turn  our  ingenuity  to  putting  out  incipient  fires,  it 
would  be  productive  of  great  good. 

But  there  is  no  remedy  to  prevent  the  starting  of  fires,  especially  from  light- 
ning. In  fact  the  nature  of  some  of  the  trees,  the  jafck  pine  particularly,  show 
that  they  have  acquired  certain  habits  during  their  long  history  from  encountering 
perpetual  fires.  We  know,  for  example,  that  the  cones  of  the  jack  pine  remain 
closed  as  long  as  the  tree  is  alive,  and  do  not  seem  to  be  capable  of  scattering  like 
the  seeds  of  other  coniferous  trees.  But  the  moment  the  cones  are  scorched  by 
fire,  they  open  and  the  seeds  are  blown  in  every  direction  by  the  wind.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  a  habit  acquired  through  ages  of  suffering  from  fires  caused  by 
lightning,  and  it  is  very  interesting  too  indeed.  Perhaps  the  other  trees  of  the 
same  genus  partake  slightly  of  the  same  character,  and  need  some  scorching  to 
scatter  the  seeds. 

The  greater  part  of  the  northern  forest  represented  on  the  map  here,  has 
been  burnt  over.  I  do  not  know  of  any  place  where  we  can  say  for  certain  that  the 
original  forest  stands.  At  the  Forestry  Convention  at  Ottawa  I  showed  a  map 
colored  from  my  own  travels,  partly,  and  partly  information  I  have  gained  from 
other  sources.  The  actual  areas  in  burnt  wood  were  divided  into  four  classe  — 
newly  scorched  areas  up  to  ten,  then  ten  to  forty,  forty  to  seventy,  and  seventy 
to  one  hundred,  and  this  seems  to  take  in  the  whole  country.  Anywhere  where 
the  original  forest  existed,  that  is  to  say.  So  far  as  the  age  of  trees  is  concerned, 
white  spruce  will  grow  to  120  years  up,  black  spruce  to  150  years  or  more,  but 
it  is  very  seldom  that  we  will  find  trees  as  old  as  that,  and  we  do  not  know  but  that 
they  might  grow  much  longer  if  they  were  left  alone,  but  the  whole  country  has  been 
so  subject  to  fire,  that  I  think  there  is  little  doubt  about  that. 

The  President. —  Will  you  tell  us  from  your  experience  the  greatest  age 
of  the  pine  forests  you  have  seen? 

Dr.  Bell. —  I  have  not  had  much  experience,  but  we  do  not  often  find  the 
white  pine  more  than  300  years  old;  the  red  pine  perhaps  not  quite  so  old,  and  the 
jack  pine  still  younger.  This  is  a  coarse  wood  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  attains 
any  great  age. 

Mr.  G.  Y.  Chown. —  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  onepoint  inMr.  Ross'saddressthat 
I  would  like  to  mention.  In  summing  up  he  spoke  of  a  number  of  things  the  Dom- 
inion Forest  Service  had  done,  and  the  importance  of  their  work.  He,  however, 
did  not  touch  upon  one  point  that  has  been  before  us  a  number  of  times,  and  that 
is  the  regulating  of  the  cutting  by  lumbermen,  and  the  best  method  of  the  distri- 
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bution  of  the  debris.  Members  of  this  Association  attending  our  Convention  year 
after  year,  will  know  that  this  is  a  point  I  have  had  to  raise  on  numerous  occasions. 
At  Ottawa  last  year  it  was  promised  us  by  the  retiring  head  of  the  Dominion  Forest- 
ry Department,  that  the  regulations  regarding  the  cutting  and  the  disposition  of 
the  debris  would  be  brought  down  shortly.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  this 
very  important  matter  has  been  dealt  with  by  the  Dominion  Forest  Service.  I 
understand  that  our  neighbors  to  the  south  have  once  more  got  ahead  of  us.  In 
the  organization  and  use  of  lumber  reserves  they  have  provided  regulations  regard- 
ing the  disposal  of  the  debris.  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  Dominion  Forest 
Service  has  done  and  is  prepared  to  do  in  support  of  similar  regulations. 

The  President. —  As  the  late  head  of  the  Forestry  Branch  of  the  Dominion 
Government  I  would  call  upon  Mr.  E.  Stewart  to  speak  as  to  that. 

Mr.  E.  Stewaet.— I  have  been  about  a  year  away  from  Ottawa  and  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  administration  of  the  Forestry  Branch  during  that  time. 
'  I  do  not  remember  any  definite  promises  made  with  regard  to  regulations  for  the 
destruction  of  debris,  but  I  know  that  the  matter  was  discussed  just  as  Mr.  Chown 
says.  My  idea  has  always  been  that  the  most  practical  thing  we  could  do  with 
the  debris,  at  present  at  least,  would  be  to  cut  the  limbs  off  and  let  them  drop 
flat  on  the  ground  instead  of  standing  up  and  drying.  That  method  would  cost 
very  little  and  when  lying  flat  the  limbs  would  soon  rot,  but  when  standing  in  the 
air  at  the  end  of  the  tree  they  will  remain  therefor  years.  I  do  not  say  but  that 
in  time  it  might  be  possible  to  pass  regulations  compelling  lumbermen  to  dispose  of 
all  the  debris,  but  even  that  is  a  very  dangerous  operation.  Unless  it  is  done  very 
carefully  there  is  a  strong  liability  that  they  will  start  more  fires,  and  destroy  more 
lumber  than  they  would  otherwise  have  done.  It  would  require  very  careful  work 
'  to  bum  the  debris  and  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  cutting  down  of  the  limbs 
30  that  they  will  rot  would  prove  fairly  efficacious.  It  would  also  cost  very  little 
and  would  certainly  be  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Department  has  made  any  regulations  within  the  last  year  with  regard  to  this 
matter  or  not.  Of  course  so  far  as  the  Dominion  is  concerned  it  has  not  control 
over  a  very  large  area  in  which  lumbering  operations  are  going  on,  probably  not  as 
as  much  by  any  means  as  the  Province  of  Quebec.  You  must  remember  that  the 
timber  of  British  Columbia  is  mainly  under  control  of  the  local  Government,  and 
ail  the  older  Provinces  have  the  management  of  their  own  timber,  where  lumbering 
operations  are  conducted.  There  is,  of  course,  some  timber  now  being  cut  in  the 
North  West  Territories  and  in  the  new  provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta, 
and  in  the  railway  belt  in  British  Columbia,  and  as  Mr.  Chown  says  this  is  a  matter 
of  such  great  importance  that  something  should  be  done  by  the  lumbermen  them- 
selves. But  for  the  Government  to  undertake  to  go  on  to  a  lumberman's  limits, 
dear  up  and  burn  the  debris  —  for  fire  is  the  only  means  that  we  could  use  —  would 
be  a  work  of  great  magnitude,  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  Forestry  Branch  has 
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not  had  appropriations  to  meet.    Perhaps  Mr.  Campbell  may  be  able  to  give  m 
some  further  information  as  to  that. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Campbell. —  With  regard  to  the  matter  brought  up  by  Mr.  Chown 
as  to  the  regulation  of  the  Dominion  Lands  I  am  not  exactly  clear  as  to  the  point 
Mr.  Chown  wished  to  bring  forward.  That  is,  to  say,  he  spoke  of  Forest  Resen^es 
and  regulations  for  Forest  Reserves.  Well  the  Forest  Reserves  are  most  of  them 
in  the  hands  entirely  of  the  Government,  that  is,  held  imder  timber  licenses  by 
private  parties,  so  that  reglations  which  are  established  for  Forest  Reserves  must 
be  made  by  the  Government  and  carried  out  by  it  on  its  own  lands.  In  regard  to 
the  establishment  of  regulations,  I  may  say  that  the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch 
did  establish  regulations  during  the  past  year  for,th«  Forest  Reserves,  and  in  these 
regulations  are  provisions  which  relate  to  the  disposal  of  the  debris  of  operations 
carried  on  in  the  reserve. 

So  far  as  the  timber  limits  held  by  private  parties  are  concerned,  there  are 
regulations  which  have  been  in  the  timber  regulations  of  the  Dominion  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  but  they  have  not  been  enforced.    No  special  steps  have  been  taken 
to  enforce  them,  nor  are  they  being  taken  at  the  present  time.    There  are  several 
reasons  for  this.    In  the  first  place,  I  may  just  go  back  for  a  moment  or  two  to 
explain.    When  I  tood  charge  of  the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch  I  succeeded  Mr 
Stewart.    But  when  Mr.  Stewart  left  a  number  of  other  men  whom  he  had  induced 
to  join  that  service  found  that  they  could  get  more  lucrative  or  attractive  postionB 
elsewhere.    The  result  was  that  when  I  assumed  office  the  Forestry  Branch  was 
badly  crippled  for  want  of  men.    I  do  not  know  whether  they  objected  to  the  new 
head  or  not,  but  any  way  that  was  the  state  of  affairs.    Now,  we  are  .trying  to 
build  up  the  staff  again.    I  have  succeeded  in  getting  several  good  men,  such  as 
Mr.  Knechtel,  who  was  with  the  Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Comission  of  New  York  for 
some  years,  and  did  practically  all  the  re-afforestation  work  in  the  Catskills  and  the 
Adirondacks.    He.  has  become  Inspector  of  Forest  Reserves  on  our  staff,  and  we 
expect  good  work  from  him  in  that  connection.    We  have  also  secured  two  addi- 
tional men  who  are  just  completing  their  forestry  course.    We  are  still  looking: 
for  trained  foresters,  well-qualified  men,  and  we  hope  to  increase  the  staff  as 
rapidly  as  we  can  find  men  qualified  to  handle  the  work  we  have  to  do. 

In  regard  to  putting  restrictions  upon  the  lumbermen  or  requiring  particular 
things  from  them  regarding  the  disposal  of  debris  from  lumbering  operations, 
if  the  Government  undertake  to  do  that  they  must  first  know  just  exactly  what 
they  should  ask  the  lumberman  to  do.  (Hear,  Hear).  For  my  own  part  I  think 
that  at  the  present  time  we  have  to  do  it  on  our  own  reserves  first,  and  show  that  the 
handling  of  this  debris  can  be  properly  done.  Then  we  can  tell  the  lumberman 
how  and  at  what  cost  it  can  be  done. 

Secondly,  we  have  to  get  the  men  capable  of  handling  that  work  and  these  men 
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cannot  be  capable  of  handling  it  until  they  have  actually  done  it,  and  practically 
exhibited  their  ability.  When  the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch  gets  trained  men 
with  the  knowledge  and  experience  to  enable  them  to  handle  the  work,  we  may 
make  an  extension  of  our  activities  that  will  satisfy  Mr.  Chown  to  the  full.  I 
would  like  to  say  something  in  regard  to  the  forestry  work  of  the  Dominion  Branch 
if  you  will  permit  me,  which  was  referred  to  in  previous  proceedings  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Ross  referred  particularly  to  the  fire  ranging  system  and  urged  that  it 
should  be  extended  and  made  as  effective  as  that  in  use  in  Ontario.  I  think  that 
as  far  as  we  have  gone  in  the  Dominion  Service,  we  have  a  very  effective  System. 
Throughout  the  railway  belt  in  British  Columbia,  we  have  been  practically  able 
to  prevent  fires  for  the  past  five  or  six  years,  during  which  time  we  have  had  charge 
of  the  fire  ranging  service.  On  the  Forest  Reserves  we  have  permanent  rangers, 
who  have  met  with  excellent  success  during  the  past  few  years.  On  the  Turtle 
Mountain  Reserve,  which  is  a  small  reserve,  we  have  one  ranger.  On  the  Moose 
Mountain  Reserve,  we  have  one  permanent  man,  who  secures  temporary  men  as 
he  needs  them.  In  regard  to  this  man  I  may  say  that  he  is  a  perfect  terror  in  the 
neighborhood.  He  can  call  out  any  man  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  whenever  a 
forest  fire  appears  on  the  horizon,  and  just  as  sure  as  there  is  a  fire  and  he  is  anywhere 
near  it  there  is  not  a  man  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  district.  In  fact  he  has  had 
to  haul  one  man  out  of  a  water  barrel  where  he  was  hiding,  and  another  man  out  of  a 
cistern,  so  that  when  a  fire  occurs  he  is  generally  a  very  busy  man. 

In  addition  to  this  we  have  put  several  permanent  men  on  the  Riding  Mountain 
Reserve,  to  which  I  think  Mr.  Ross  referred,  and  we  are  also  establishing  a  patrol 
into  the  Northern  Forests.  Up  to'the  present  time  in  the  Northern  Forests  which 
you  see  on  the  map  here,  we  have  had  rangers  in  the  Edmonton  district,  both  east 
and  west  of  Edmonton  and  to  the  north  as  far  as  Athabasca  Landing.  Last  year 
▼e  put  two  more  men  up  there,  and  one  in  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  District.  During 
the  present  summer  we  expect  to  extend  operations  farther  into  the  Peace  River 
and  Athabasca  District,  and  perhaps  go  north  as  far  as  Prince  Albert,  into  that 
forest  district,  so  that  in  time  we  shall  be  able  to  cover  that  whole  north  western 
district  thoroughly.  ,  Up  there  now  we  have  to  face  the  same  danger  from  the 
building  of  railways  as  has  been  spoken  of  with  regard  to  Northern  Ontario,  Que- 
bec and  New  Brunswick.  During  the  coming  summer  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
will  be  under  construction  west  from  Edmonton.  And  we  are  going  to  see  that 
our  fire  protection  service  for  that  district  is  effective.  So  far  we  have  not  had 
any  serious  fires  on  the  construction  or  survey  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  west 
o(  Edmonton,  and  without  attempting  to  criticize  the  Ontario  system  of  fire  ranging, 
I  saw  in  the  papers  the  other  day  the  statement  of  a  lumberman  that  1,000  square 
miles  in  Ontario  had  been  burned  by  the  work  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  surveyors. 
As  far  as  we  have  gone  we  have  been  able  to  prevent  anything  of  that  kind  in  our 
territory.  There  have  been  fires  started  by  the  surveyors  there.  One  very  curious 
one  was  mentioned  to  me  by  a  ranger  some  time  ago.    While  travelling  across  the 
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country  on  his  beat,  he  saw  smoke  arising,  and  went  over  to  find  out  where  the  fixe 
was  in  order  to  put  it  out.  And  while  doing  so  he  thought  he  would  find  out  how 
the  fire  began.  He  dug  down  to  where  the  fire  was  and  found  the  charred  end  of 
a  log.  He  followed  that  back  thirty  or  forty  feet  under  ground,  until  he  came  to 
the  remains  of  a  fire  left  by  a  surveyor  on  the  line  of  survey.  The  head  of  that 
party  was  evidently  a  careful  man  and  warned  his  men  to  put  out  their  fires  when- 
ever they  moved.  They  probably  thought  that  they  had  put  that  particular  fire 
out,  but  it  had  got  into  the  log  below,  and  smouldered  through  thirty  or  forty 
feet  of  the  log  before  it  again  came  to  the  surface,  and  if  this  ranger  had  not  stamped 
it  out  it  would  have  undoubtedly  caused  a  serious  fire. 

There  is  another  interesting  phase  of  forestry  work  in  the  west  and  that  is  the 
tree  planting  of  the  prairie  district.  That  work  was  well  established  by  Mr.  Stewart 
when  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Forestry  Branch,  and  was  placed  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Norman  M.  Ross,  a  thoroughly  capable  man.  I  was  more 
than  pleased  with  the  results  of  this  work  which  I  saw  in  the  prairie  districts 
during  the  past  summer,  when  I  made  a  special  examination  to  find  out  for  myself 
what  was  being  done.  It  was  exceedingly  interesting  to  me  to  visit  a  number  of 
places  in  the  prairie  country.  All  round  there  was  the  bare  prairie,  while  in  these 
places  where  the  planting  had  gone  on,  there  were  rows  and  rows  of  trees,  and  inside 
of  them  were  hedges  and  gardens  equal  to  anything  in  this  eastern  country.  I 
may  mention  particularly  the  farm  of  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  an  Englishman  in  the 
Saskatchewan  District,  who  has  reproduced  an  old  fashioned  English  garden 
equal  to  anything  that  you  would  find  outside  of  England  itself. 

We  have  been  distributing  trees*  every  year  for  a  number  of  years  and  have 
reached  an  average  of  about  2,000,000  a  year.  As  we  are  gettii^g  the  nursen'  at 
Indian  Head  into  shape  we  hope  to  increase  this  output  to  3,000,000  or  more,  and 
if  the  demand  grows  I  have  no  doubt  the  Government  will  start  another  nursery 
so  as  to  secure  a  further  supply. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  in  listening  to  Mr.  Fisher  s  speech  to  hear  him  declare 
that  the  Dominion  Government  had  finally  decided  to  make  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  a  vast  Forest  Reserve.  That  is  a  matter  which  wasbroughtto 
the  attention  of  the  Government  by  Mr.  Stewart  on  many  occasions,  but  was  never 
taken  up.  The  district  is  one  of  the  most  important  water-sheds  in  the  whole  of 
Canada.  It  is  important  for  the  supply  of  lumber  for  all  that  western  prairie  coun- 
try in  Alberta  along  the  foothills  and  also  important  as  the  water-shed  from  which 
the  streams  flow  to  furnish  water  for  the  irrigation  lands,  which  comprise  such  large 
tracts  in  southern  Alberta.  In  this  irrigation  work  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway* 
have  taken  a  very  great  interest,  and  is  at  the  present  time  digging  large  canals,  while 
other  people  are  also  getting  a  supply  of  water  from  these  streams,  so  that  this 
forest  reserve  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance  as  a  source  of  water  supply,  as  well 
as  of  lumber.    There  are  also  large  mining  industries  there  and  that  reserve  will 
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present  one  of  the  largest  and  most  difficult  problems  for  the  Forestry  Branch  that 
we  have  as  yet  had  to  deal  with,  as  soon  as  it  is  placed  under  our  control.  And  I 
quite  agree  with  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Overton  Price,  that  one  of  the  great  difficul- 
ties we  shall  encounter  will  be  the  securing  of  well  qualified  and  experienced  men 
to  handle  the  problems  which  we  shall  meet  in  attempting  to  administer  the  forests 
of  OUT  great  western  country. 

^  Mr.  L.  O.  Armstrong  then  offered  a  resolution  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Keport  of  the  next  day's  proceedings  in  the  resolutions  presented  by  the  Resolu- 
tion Committee. 

The  President. — In  connection  with  that  resolution  I  think  it  necessary  to 
now  appoint  the  Resolution  Committee,  because  all  resolutions  will  have  to  go 
before  that  committee.    I  will  therefore  suggest  these  names:— 

I 

RESOLUTION  COMMITTEE. 

E.  Stewart,  E.  G.  Joly  de  Lotbiniftre,  Dr.  B.  E.  Fernow,  Mgr.  J.  U.  K.  La- 
Umme,  J.  T.  Ellis,  A.  MacLaurin,  J.  Fraser  Gregory,  Thomas  Southworth,  A.  H.  D. 

Boss. 

Mr.  L.  O.  Armstrong. — I  would  like  to  be  allowed  to  read  my  resolution, 
which  is  as  follows: — 

Moved  by  L.  O.  Armstrong,  and  seconded  by  E.  Stewart, 

That  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  hereby  urge  upon  the  Federal  and 
Provincial  Governments  that  they  should  enact  the  most  effective  and  most 
stringent  laws  possible  for  the  protection  of  forest  lands  through  which  Railways 
&ie  being  or  will  be  built  in  the  near  future,  and  also  for  an  efficient  forest 
patrol. 

Mr.  Stewart. — Is  it  in  order  to  move  resolutions  now? . 

The  President. — Yes,  as  soon  as  the  Resolution  Committee  is  appointed. 

Mr.  Stewart. — I  think  we  have  adopted  a  rule  that  we  cannot  pass  a  resolu- 
tion here,  but  that  it  must  first  go  before  the  Committee.  That  is,  it  would  be  better 
for  every  person  making  motions  to  present  them  here,  but  not  to  vote  until  it  is 
passed  by  the  committee. 

The  President. — ^Yee. 

Mr,  Stewart. — Then  it  would  be  well  for  any  motion  brought  up  now  to  be 
handed  in,  so  that  the  Committee  will  have  time  to  pronounce  upon  it.  If  it  is 
left  too  long  there  will  not  be  time  to  do  this.  If  this  is  not  done  now  it  will  be 
too  late  to-morrow. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Southworth. — ^That  is  an  extremely  important  matter  whkh 
is  brought  up  by  Mr.  Chown^  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  it  is  the  intention  oftbe 
Forestry  Branch  at  Ottawa  to  undertake  a  forward  step  with  regard  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  forest  debris  in  lumbering.  I  understand  that  the  United  States  forest- 
ers have  had  some  lumbering  operations  conducted  under  their  charge  with  that 
object  in  view.  Possibly  Mr.  Overton  Price  might  be  able  to  give  us  some  infor- 
mation as  to  the  successful  carrying  out  of  that  work. 

Mr.  Overton  Price. — We  are  attempting  on  a  large  scale  experiments  in 
practical  forestry.  The  timt)er  we  sell  is  cut  under  rules  and  regulations  drawn  up 
by  practical  foresters  and  enforced  both  in  the  spirit  and  the  letter  also  by  practical 
foresters,  so  far  as  we  have  enough  foresters  to  go  round.  Last  year  our  timber 
sales  aggregated  something  over  a  billion  feet.  I  will  not  go  into  the  detaik  of 
the  rules  and  regulations,  because  they  vary  with  local  conditions,  but  their  essen- 
.  tial  purpose  is  to  leave  the  forests  in  as  good  condition  after  logging  as  is  practicable 
without  making  the  cost  prohibitive.  They  must  be  left  in  a  good  condition  to 
guard  against  fires,  and  for  reproduction,  and  with  as  little  waste  as  possible  in  the 
forests  themselves.  With  regard  to  fire  we  have  so  far  required  that  all  brush  be 
piled  under  logging  regulations  on  the  National  Forests.  These  piles  are  then 
burned,  not  by  the  purchasers,  but  by  our  own  protective  force.  However.  / 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  is  merely  an  experiment  and  that  we  are  not  yet 
committed  to  brush  burning.  Personally  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  going  to  be  the 
most  successful  or  cheapest  system  of  protection  against  fires.  It  costs  a  lot,  does 
not  afford  absolute  protection,  and  its  effect  upon  re-production  is  going  to  l« 
important  and  sometimes  serious. 

It  was  "  up  to  us  "  first  to  get  the  best  system  we  could  lay  our  hands  upon  that 
would  be  tolerably  effective  and  we  are  trying  that  and  other  systems.  The  result 
has  been  that  last  year  the  fires  in  the  National  Forests  aggregated  a  good  deal 
less  than  one-twentieth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  area  and  the  work  of  fire  protec- 
tion cost  materially  less  than  half  a  cent  per  acre,  so  that  we  can  say  practically  the 
fight  against  fires  has  been  won  on  the  National  Reserves.  But  as  to  brush  burning, 
we  are  still  a  good  deal  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  the  best  ultimate  measure. 

The  President. — What  is  the  area  of  the  United  States  National  Forests? 

Mr.  Price.— About  162,000,000  acres. 

The  President. — What  do  you  know  about  their  success  with  brush  burning 
in  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Price. — It  is  going  on  there,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  tell  yet  what  it? 
eflfect  on  production  will  be,  but  apparently  it  is  going  to  be  good.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  brush  burning  is  extremely  expensive,  as  you  know,  and  the  calculation  L< 
as  to  the  cost  of  burning  against  the  value  of  the  second  crop.  That  leaves  you  in  the 
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air  a  good  deal,  as  it  is  a  question  that  is  almost  impossible  to  calculate.  The  burning 
was  done  by  the  Forest  Service. 

A  Voice. — In  Minnesota  Reserve  was  not  that  done  by  the  lumbermen? 

Mr.  Price. — Yes,  and  the  felling  was  done  by  them  too.  In  the  National 
Forests  the  cutting  is  done  by  the  lumbermen  and  the  burning  by  the  Government 
rangers.  In  the  east  we  are  not  sure  whether  we  are  practising  the  best  kind  of 
forestry.  We  are  new  at  the  work  and  it  is  a  very  big  work  with  many  unsolved 
problems.  We,  however,  feel  that  we  are  doing  better  work  than  used  to  be  done 
in  the  forests  of  the  United  States.  We  are  protecting  them  against  fire  and  giving 
them  a  tolerable  certainty  of  a  second  crop  at  least  as  good  as  that  which  is  now 
growing.   The  best  example  that  we  have  in  the  United  States  that  practical 

[forestry  is  a  good  Venture  for  the  lumberman  is  that  they  can  afford  to  practice  on 
the  National  Forests.  Stumpage  in  these  forests  costs  them  just  what  it  is  worth. 
i  It  costs  no  less  than  stumpage  on  private  lands,  and  the  man  needing  to  buy  and 
sell  again  has  to  pay  all  it  is  worth.  But  the  lumbermen  buy  our  stumpage,  cut 
tbe  timber  under  our  rules  and  regulations  and  are  competing  with  its  product, 
sawing  it  out  and  putting  it  in  competition  with  lumber  from  timber  cut  under  the 
ordinary  conditions,  and  are  coming  back  formore.  That  is  a  pretty  good  demon- 
stration that  forestry  scientifically  conducted,  is  at  least  not  prohibitive  in  expense. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Zavitz.— May  I  be  allowed  to  offer  something  in  the  way  of  a 
suggestion  for  the  Committee  on  Resolutions?  My  idea  is  that  education  is  the 
great  thing  necessary  regarding  the  forests  as  it  is  in  everything  else.  We  know  that 
the  people  of  this  and  other  provinces  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  Government 
aid  and  education  in  the  matter  of  dairy  products  and  farming  by  experimental 
farms,  etc.,  which  are  greatly  appreciated  by  the  agricultural  interests.  My  idea 
was  something  along  this  line: — 

Moved  by  Mr.  Chown,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Southworth, 

That  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  disposal  of  the  debris  in  lumbering 
operations,  both  for  fire  protection  and  in  making  re-afforestation  possible,  the 
Dominion  and  Provincial  Forestry  Departments  be  urged  to  make  experiments  on 
their  reserves  in  the  disposal  of  such  debris,  so  that  the  result  may  be  of  use  in 
preparing  regulations  to  govern  general  lumbering  operations. 

In  addition  to  this  there  might  be  established  travelling  exhibits,  and  lectures 
could  be  given  from  time  to  time,  while  the  establishment  of  a  museum  would  be  a 
very  valuable  thing.  A  splendid  example  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Smithsonian 
Museum  at  Washington,  D.C.,  which  shows  the  various  classes  of  forest  trees  with 
the  various  diseases  that  attack  them,  and  a  great  deal  of  other  information  in 
that  line,  all  properly  classified,  so  that  the  onlooker  can  get  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation in  a  very  short  time.  I  would  leave  this  resolution  in  the  hands  of  your 
Resolution  Committee  if  you  think  well. 
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Moved  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Wickett,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Ellis, 

That  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Government  be  memorialized  to  make 
more  adequate  provision  for  forestry  exhibits  in  museums  with  a  view  to  popular 
instruction  and  the.  stimulating  of  popular  interest  in  our  native  woods,  the 
curators  to  give  popular  lectures  on  the  exhibits,  and  travelling  exhibits  to  be  ar- 
ranged for  from  time  to  time  accompanied  by  competent  lecturers. 

Also,  that  the  Dominion  Government  through  its  Agricultural  Department 
be  asked  to  prepare  a  series  of  bulletins  on  the  planting  and  care  of  trees,  and  their 
importance  to  the  country,  and  that  these  bulletins  be  distributed  free  amongst  the 
the  farmers  of  this  country,  this  series  of  bulletins  to  be  along  lines  similar  to  those 
followed  for  the  spreading  of  agricultural  information  by  the  Dominion  Experi- 
mental Farm,  and  might  be  issued  directly  by  the  Dominion  Government,  and  also 
through  the  various  agricultural  departments,  when  once  the  material  is  prepared. 

This  resolution  was  also  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Canon  Dauth,— Afr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,— I  see  that  the  great 
anxiety  at  this  moment  among  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  forestry 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  in  the  other  Provinces  of  the  Dominion,  is  this:  to 
take  precautions  against  the  dangers  of  fire.  For  my  part  I  am  not  opposed  to  this, 
and  yet  what  I  am  about  tosay  to  you  will  perhaps  appear  a  paradox.  I  riseat  this 
moment  to  demand  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  not  to  extinguish  but  to 
light  the  fire,  you  understand,  to  light  the  fire,  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  forests,  for  the  development  of  the  science  of  forestry.  And  although 
it  may  be  true  —  I  am  afraid  this  is  another  paradox  —  although  it  be  true  that 
the  old  wood  burns  better  and  more  quickly  than  the  green  wood,  I  ask  you,  never- 
theless, to  kindle  this  fire  of  enthusiasm  of  which  I  speak  particularly  among  the 
young.  We,  who  are  already  old,  we  are  slower  in  developing  enthusiasm,  we 
have  prejudices,  our  activity  is  not  exuberant;  the  young  become  enthusiastic  more 
quickly  and  act  more  promptly.  As,  in  my  capacity  of  vice-rectorof  Laval  Univer- 
sity and  of  President  of  the  Cathohc  Schools  of  Montreal,  I  occupy  myself  especiallv 
with  youth.  Here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  proposition  which  should  be  of  a  nature  to 
cause  the  enterprise  to  which  you  devote  yourselves  to  prosper. 

By  all  means,  continue  these  congresses,  these  meetings  for  adults  and  for  the 
success  and  the  development  of  the  science  of  forestry,  but  could  you  not  at  the 
same  time  organize  a  series  of  lectiures  to  be  regulated  by  your  committee,  let  us  say 
a  series  of  five  or  six  lectures,  which  should  be  distributed  among  the  persons  most 
competent  to  treat  the  questions  inscribed  on  this  programme;  and  afterwards., 
could  not  these  lectures  be  givenjin  our  universities,  at  Laval,  at  McGill,  in  our 
colleges?  In  the  district  alone  which  contains  the  University  of  Laval  in  Montreal 
we  have  ten  classical  colleges  from  which,  as  you  know,  all  notaries,  lawyers,  doc- 
tors and  priests  graduate.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  these  young  people  should  hea: 
during  their  course  of  study,  five  or  six  lectures  every  year  on  the  object  of  you: 
solicitude,  they  would,  when  they  should  afterwards  return  to  exercise  their  pro- 
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fessions  in  all  the  parishes  of  Quebec,  they  would  be  furnished  with  pxact  ideas, 
with  clear  notions,  of  which  they  would  make  use  in  their  conversation  and  in 
their  little  meetings  with  the  farmers  and  inhabitants  of  their  parishes;  they  might 
diffuse  this  science  everywhere  without  much  cost  to  the  federal  or  the  provincial 
Government.  AH  that  is  necessary,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  the  Forestry  Association 
should  take  the  initiative,  that  it  should  organize  these  lectures,  that  it  should 
commission  some  of  its  members,  the  most  capable,  the  most  competent,  those 
who  have  the  art  of  speaking  most  simply,  and  of  making  themselves  intelligible 
to  the  young,  and  to  those  who  are  not  scientists,  to  infuse  this  science  in  continuous 
streams  into  the  minds  of  our  youth.  We  have  in  our  CathoUc  schools  large  aca- 
demic halls  where  lectures  and  concerts  are  given,  where  dramas  are  sometimes 
performed;  these  halls  would  be  open  to  you  if  you  would  come  there  with  lantern 
slides  and  very  simple  lectures,  and  attempt  to  instruct  these  children  and  to  put 
them  in  touch  with  the  needs  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  as  regards  the  preservation 
or  the  replanting  of  our  forests  and  of  those  wood-lots  of  work-wood  or  firewood, 
which  still  exist  on  the  farifiers'  lands. 

This  proposition  comes  perhaps  before  its  time;  it  is  perhaps  not  immediately 
realizable;  any  way  I  submit  it  most  earnestly  to  your  consideration,  and  I  hope 
that  some  day  or  other  you  will  be  able  to  put  it  into  practice.  In  any  case,  be 
certain  of  one  thing,  namely,  that  if  you  wish  to  change  pubUc  opinion,  you  must 
touch  it  in  all  its  component  parts.  These  congresses,  I  well  believe,  particularly  if 
they  are  followed  by  persons  who  are  interested  in  forestry  questions,  may  produce 
excellent  results,  but  the  city  of  Montreal  is  very  large  and  you  do  not  reach  a  great 
number  of  people.  If  you  would  come  into  our  Universities,  if  you  would  come 
into  our  colleges,  if  you  would  come  into  our  higher  schools,  and  if  you  would  speak 
there  a  language  which  we  are  capable  of  understanding,  and  if  you  yourselves 
have  the  fire  of  the  propaganda  which  you  wish  to  spread  everywhere,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  a  pleasure  for  us  to  follow  you;  for,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  and 
in  spite  of  my  inexperience,  I  believe  that  there  is  here,  in  this  assembly  and  among 
your  delegations,  an  amount  of  practical  experience  by  which  everybody  might  pro- 
fit. And  for  my  part,  entrusted  as  I  am  with  a  work  of  education  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  not  only  do  I  congratulate  you,  gentlemen,  on  the  work  which  you 
have  accomplished,  but  I  thank  you  in  the  name  of  the  youth  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  beautiful  Province  of  Quebec,  which,  I  believe,  is  the  one  most  interested  in  the 
work  which  you  have  undertaken. 

The  President. — Canon  Dauth  has  put  us  on  the  right  track  in  sa3dng  that 
we  have  to  catch  them  young  to  teach  them.  If  the  schools  were  interested  in 
forestry  there  would  be  a  great  many  more  people  in  this  room  to-day.  It  seems 
as  if  the  people  only  took  the  question  up  when  they  had  reached  a  certain  age, 
while  Canon  Dauth  shows  us  that  these  questions  should  be  taken  up  at  a  very 
early  age,  so  as  to  instil  into  the  young  people  of  this  country  a  love  of  tree  culture. 
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If  this  is  done,  I  believe  that  at  future  meetiags  of  our  Associations  we  shall  not 
count  those  in  attendance  by  t^is,  but  by  hundreds.  As  matters  stand  at  present 
we  do  not  catch  people  young  enough  to  give  them  a  permanent  interest  in  thie 
subject. 

Mr.  SouTHWOBTH. — With  regard  to  my  resolution  touching  upon  the  disposal 
of  debris,  I  think  we  have  not  sufficiently  appreciated  the  importance  of  this  in  the 
policy  of  the  Association.  We  have  dealt  with  this  matter  almost  exclusively 
from  the  point  of  view  of  fire  protection.  As  we  go  along  we  will  find  that  the 
possibilities  of  re-afforestation  become  much  more  important  than  the  question  of 
fire,  especially  in  Ontario,  where  unfortunately  we  have  large  and  thick  stands  of 
pine  where  there  is  no  disposal  of  debris.  If  it  is  cut  off  too  closely  it  ceases  to 
remain  a  pine  forest,  but  grows  up  to  spruce  and  other  cheap  woods.  But  where 
we  have  open  stands,  that  is  the  trees  separated,  the  debris  does  not  affect  re-afior- 
estation,  and  we  get  in  these  open  stands  a  much  greater  tendency  toward  forest 
repro(Iuction.  We  stand  in  this  Association  especially^or  the  conservation  of  our 
forests,  arid  this  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  best  ways  to  secure  the  conservation 
and  reproduction  of  the  wood  resources  of  the  Dominion. 

Colonel  T.  G.  Loggie. —  I  would  Uke  to  ask  Mr.  Ross  if  I  understand  that  he 
can  run  external  lines  over  a  square  mile  of  land  into  quarter  mile  strips  and  m 
parallel  lines  through  the  square  mile  each  way,  north  and  south,  and  east  and 
west  for  four  cents  an  acre.  I  am  here  to-day  to  find  such  information  for  N'e^ 
-  Brunswick,  and  as  an  official  of  their  Crown  Lands  Department,  I  will  say  that 
we  are  very  deeply  interested  in  the  question  of  forestry.  Two  years  ago  we  passed 
the  Public  Domain  Act  giving  the  Government  authority  to  actually  survey  all 
the  Crown  lands  of  the  Province.  I  have  been  asked  by  the  Government  to  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  this  large  quantity  of  work,  and  I  place  the  cost  at  half  a  million 
dollars,  which  rather  staggers  the  Government.  I  was  surprised  to-day  to  hear  that 
Mr.  Ross  can  lay  out  a  square  mile  of  land  and  put  up  square  mile  posts,  then  run 
parallel  lines  all  ways  for  four  cents  an  acre,  and  in  addition  to  that  estimate 
the  growth  and  secure  information  which  would  enable  theGovemment  to  segregate 
timber  from  settlement  land.  It  seems  to  me  almost  impossible  to  get  so  much  in- 
formation for  four  cents  an  acre,  and  I  would  very  much  like  to  get  information 
for  my  Government  as  to  how  Mr.  Ross  could  do  that. " 

I  may  say  further  that  I  am  heartily  in  agreement  with  the  views  of  Mr. 
Meighen  as  to  fires  along  the  tracks  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway.  Our 
Government  two  years  ago  passed  a  very  admirable  Act.  It  is  true  the  Transcon- 
tinental people  do  not  like  it,  because  it  gives  the  Government  authority  to  asses 
the  cost  of  patrolling  the  line  of  railway  while  it  is  being  surveyed  and  constructed 
by  them.  Whether  the  means  taken  by  the  Government  will  have  the  effect  of  stop- 
ping fires  once  the  road  is  constructed,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  personally 
I  feel  that  there  will  be  a  large  element  of  danger.    Mr.  Meighen  has  told  you  of 
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hb  timberlands.  I  know  them  well,  in  fact  I  made  out  the  patents  for  them,  and 
(hey  are  fine  spruce  forests.  The  railway  will  also  pass  through  Mr.  Alexander 
Gibson's  land,  and  the  people  of  the  Province  are  talking  about  it,  and  wondering 
what  the  outcome  will  be  when  the  road  is  constructed.  I  think  that  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  pass  this  resolution,  and  I  feel  positive  that  every  means  should  be 
,  taken  to  impress  upon  the  Dominion  Government  the  desirability  of  taking  effective 
I  steps  to  preserve  our  forests  from  the  fire  danger  occasioned  by  the  new  Transcon- 
tinental. 

I  would  ask  Mr.  Ross  again  if  he  will  give  me  the  information  I  have  asked  for 
regarding  the  surveying  methods. 

*  Mr.  Ross. — You  can  figure  it  out  this  way.  Each  township  is  six  miles  square 
and  therefore  contains  thirty-six  square  miles,  and  each  square  mile  contains  640 

;  icres.  At  this  rate,  four  cents  an  acre  will  amount  to  $921.60.  The  plan  is  to 
5rst  run  the  boundaries  of  the  township  and  block  it  into  mile  squares.  Within  the 
squares  we  then  run  compass  Unes  as  carefully  as  possible,  setting  up  stakes  every 
quarter  of  a  mile  —  the  distance  being  estimated  by  pacing.  By  this  method,  Mr. 
Gary  claims  that  the  highest  cost  was  $1,500  a  township,  including  estimating  the 
limber  and  making  a  topographic  map.  I  based  my  calculations  upon  topography 
alone,  which  would  cost  about  four  cents  an  acre.  Two  cents  an  acre  would  probably 
estimate  the  timber,  making  the  total  cost  of  a  complete  forest  survey  six  cents 
un  acre,  or  about  fourteen  hundred  dollars  ($1,400)  for  each  township  of  six  miles 
^uare,  and  would  also  provide  a  cardboard  or  veneer  model.    The  average  timber 

.  cruiser  cannot  readily  read  the  lines  on  a  topographic  map,  and  to  make  him  under*- 

I  stand  it  more  easily  a  miniature  model  is  made,  which  he  can  understand  and 

}  follow  all  right. 

Dr.  Fernow. —  I  did  not  want  to  speak  this  afternoon,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  right  to  let  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Joly  de  Lotbini^re  pass  without  a  word 
of  comment  and  of  appreciation  of  the  ingenuity  of  his  father  in  educating  his 
small  community  and  showing  them  how  to  do  things  sensibly.  The  plan  that  he 
has  outlined  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  rational  proposition  I  have  ever  heard  of, 
and  after  it  has  been  carried  on  so  successfully  for  thirty  years  I  think  that  the 
mere  calling  of  attention  to  it  should  be  sufficient  for  such  an  example  to  be  followed, 
especially  by  the  Government.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  your  time  this  afternoon, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  worth  while  for  this  Association  to  accentuate  this  feature. 


Mr.  Thomas  Southw^orth. —  I  had  hoped  to-morrow  morning  to  discuss  Mr. 
•loly  de  Lotbini6re's  paper,  which  in  my  opinion  is  one  of  the  most  important  papers 
wehave  had  to-day.  Thequestion  of  preventing  the  destruction  of  timber  in  settled 
communities  is  probably  more  pressing  in  Ontario  than  in  any  other  part  of  Eastern 
Canada,  except,  perhaps,  in  limited  districts  in  Quebec,  and  we  must  settle  it  in 
^jme  way.    I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  Sir  Henri  Joly  de  Lotbini^re's  methods 
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for  the  disposal  of  his  lands  under  these  conditional  leases  or  sales  could  be  success- 
fully accomplished  by  the  Government  in  this  very  democratic  country  of  cure.  1 
do  not  know  that  a  patent  containing  provisions  of  that  sort  could  be  enforced 
effectively,  for  very  long,  after  the  electorate  had  got  to  work  agd  demanded  a 
remission  of  the  restrictions.  But  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  same  object  could 
be  accomplished  by  having  certain  lots  in  the  community  reserved  from  settlement 
or  sale,  so  as  to  be  held  by  the  Government,  or  the  municipalities,  under  a  system 
something  along  the  same  lines  as  the  communal  forests  of  Europe,  which  form 
no  inconsiderable  source  of  revenue  to  the  municipalities. 

There  is  another  thing  that  I  notice.  In  Mr.  Joly  de  Lotbinifere's  sale,  the 
terms  of  the  patent  do  not  set  forth  that  it  should  always  be  the  waste  or  rough 
lands  to  be  reserved  for  timber,  but  the  good  lands.  That  might  perhaps  prove  to 
be  a  hardship  on  the  purchaser  of  these  lands,  by  giving  land  in  timber  that  might 
be  more  profitable  to  him  individually  for  other  purposes,  when  the  same 
general  object  of  protecting  the  water  supply  and  fuel  supply  might  l)e 
as  well  attained  by  merely  keeping  the  rough  lands  for  forest  pur- 
poses. In  the  case  of  lands  reverting  to  the  Crown  frona  private  lands 
it  may  be  possible  for  them  to  be  reclaimed  and  secured  to  the  Government  or 
municipalities,  and  held  as  public  forests  and  worked  in  that  way.  I  do  not  tfisi 
it  will  be  possible  to  depend  upon  individual  effort  to  ever  bring  back  the  proportion 
of  wooded  land  that  we  have  found  necessary  in  Ontario  and  Quebec.  It  seems 
to  me  that  that  is  a  question  that  might  be  a  subject  for  discussion  or  for  a  resolution 
to  be  submitted  to  this  meeting.  I  would  Hke  to  hear  further  discussion  on  it 
before  the  Convention  closes. 

The  President. —  We  shall  have  more  time  to  discuss  it  to-morrow  morning. 


Mr.  E.  G.  Joly  De  Lotbiniere. — I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  be  absent  to-mor- 
row morning  and  if  there  is  to  be  any  discussion  on  my  paper  I  would  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  when  you  are  selling  agricultural  lands  to  allow 
the  settler  to  select  the  particular  15  or  20  acres  on  which  he  is  to  keep  his  forest 
reserve.  As  I  said  in  my  paper,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  this  is  a  timber  land 
that  is  being  sold,  but  if  he  is  allowed  to,  he  will  certainly  select  the  worst  piece  of 
his  60,  80  or  100  acres  for  his  timber  lots.  If  there  is  a  swamp  he  will  keep  that 
swamp  for  his  timber  lot,  and  so  on,  and  will  cut  down  every  bit  of  the  timber 
off  the  rest  of  his  lands.  That  is  the  serious  objection  to  allowing  the  purchaser  to 
select  his  own  bush  lot. 

Another  great  reason  for  having  contiguity  of  the  timber  property,  and  it 
may  be  objectionable  in  some  cases  I  admit,  as  in  the  case  of  fire  there  is  no  doubt 
that  if  the  bush  lands  were  divided  up  there  would  be  less  danger  of  a  great  con- 
flagration, but  in  some  cases  the  mere  fact  of  having  these  reservations  all  contig- 
uous makes  these  people  very  jealous  of  their  bush  lots,  and  they  keep  the  li^^ 
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between  them  very  carefully  and  watch  that  their  neighbors  do  not  put  fire  in.  And 
if  one  of  them  should  attempt  to  clear  his  timber  too  closely,  he  is  immediately  stop- 
ped by  representatiorig  to  us  and  we  take  steps  to  prevent  him. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  unless  we  had  taken  certain  means  we  could  not  have 
attached  that  penalty  clause  on  selling ,  lands,  but  we  had  to  do  it  in  another  way, 
in  which  the  Government  could  probably  do  it  also.  We  did  it  not  only  for  the 
protection  of  our  own  contiguous  forests,  but  also  to  protect  these  people  from 
ODe  another,  because  if  one  man  had  been  allowed  to  burn  wherever  he  pleased  he 
might  just  as  well  have  burned  up  the  whok  thing.  In  this  way  when  they  start 
clearing  their  lands,  say  from  the  south,  they  cut  as  far  as  they  are  allowed  and 
then  stop,  and  those  at  the  other  end  clearing  from  the  north  do  the  same  thing, 
and  they  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  as  far  as  possible  obviate  danger  from  fire. 


t  After  taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration  my  father  thought  this  was 
•  the  best  way  of  doing.  It  has  proved  a  complete  success  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  Government  should  not  take  it  up.  They  might  do  so  on  a  small  scale  if  they 
liked,  say,  in  issuing  new  patents  or  grants  of  land;  then  if  it  does  not  work  satis- 
factorily, and  the  element  of  politics  comes  in,  as  it  may,  with  the  influences  that 
might  be  brought  to  have  these  provisions  revoked,  it  cannot  be  helped.  But 
public  opinion  is  forming  itself,  and  once  this  policy  was  definitely  adopted  I  hardly 
think  after  a  few  years  that  anybody  would  wish  to  change  it. 

The  President. —  What  control  have  you  after  the  final  payment  is  made, 
over  the  settler. 

Mr.  E.  G.  JoLY  De  Lotbiniere. —  Just  the  same  control.  If  there  is  any 
infraction  on  these  particular  reserves  it  is  provided  for,  because  the  land  was  only 
•old  subject  to  such  restrictions.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  deed  that  if  they  do  not 
^ree  to  these  conditions,  made  both  in  our  and  their  own  interests,  that  the  land 
^ould  not  have  been  sold,  and  they  accept  the  land  on  these  conditions  so  that  if  at 
any  time  subsequently  they  try  to  break  them  we  can  stop  them  and  inflict  the 
penalty  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  SouTHWORTH. — Supposing  they  would  not  stop,  what  then? 

Mr.  JoLY  De  Lotbiniere. — Then  we  could  enforce  the  penalty.  I  may  say, 
however,  that  we  have  never  yet  had  occasion  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SotJTHWORTH. — Could  you  enforce  it? 

Mr.  JoDY  De  Lotbiniere. — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  that. 
The  President. — Is  the  penalty  provided  for  in  cash? 
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Mr.  JoLY  De  Lotbiniere. —  Yes,  there  is  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollar* 
for  every  infraction,  and  every  five  years  I  send  out  a  printed  notice  to  this  effec:, 
so  that  if  there  is  any  change  of  owner  the  new  proprietor  of  the  land  knows  tbt 
by  the  deed  he  is  bound  to  certain  forest  restrictions  and  is  told  the  penalty  of  break- 
ing these  rules.  In  this  way  the  system  has  worked  very  well.  But  we  have 
never  had  to  make  a  test  case  yet.  It  may  of  course  come  any  day,  when  we  shall 
take  prompt  steps  to  enforce  our  rights  and  in  that  event  perhaps  at  a  future  Con- 
vention I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  further  information. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


The  third  session  was  called  to  order  at  10.15  a.m.,  Friday  morning,  March  13th. 
the  President,  Mr.  H.  M.  Price,  in  the  chair. 

The  Assistant-Secretary,  Mr.  A.  H.  D.  Ross,  read  extracts  from  letteni  and 
telegrams  received  from  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Serw. 
Prof.  H.  S.  Graves,  Director  of  Yale  Forest  School;  Dr.  C.  A.  Schenck,  Direcr<»r 
Baltimore  Forest  School;  Senator  Edwards;  Mr.  J.  B.  Miller;  Mr.  Hiram  Robinf'fl 
and  Dr.  A.  H.  McKay,  Supt.  of  Education  for  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  exprt^^* 
ing  regret  at  their  inability  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Association. 

The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Treasurer's  Report  were  then 
read  as  follows: — 


The  Board  of  Directors  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  busine^fi 
transacted  during  the  past  year. 

The  following  Vice-Presidents  for  the  Provinces  were  appointed : — 

Ontario,  Hon.  Frank  Cochrane;  Quebec,  Hon.  A.  Turgeon;  New  Brunswick. 
Hon.  F.  J.  Sweeny;  Nova  Scotia,  Hon.  A.  Drysdale;  Prince  Edward  Island.  Rev  J. 
A.  E.Burke;  Manitoba,  Hon.  J.H.  Agnew;  Saskatchewan,  His  Honour  A.E.  Forjret. 
Alberta,  Wm.  Pearce;  British  Columbia,  Hon.  H.  Bostock;  Keewatin,  His  Honour 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Manitoba;  Mackenzie,  F.  D.  Wilson;  Ungava.  Hi? 
Honour  Sir  Henri  Joly  de  Lotbiniere;  Yukon,  the  Commissioner. 

The  membership  of  the  Association  as  reported  at  the  last  Annual  Meetii.: 
was  1,222,  and  has  now  increased  to  1,282.  Special  efforts  were  made  during  the 
past  year  to  increase  the  membership  by  the  sending  out  of  circulars  and  a  con- 
siderable addition  was  made,  but  a  number  of  names  had  to  be  dropped  from  tl.t 
list  owing  to  subscriptions  being  unpaid  for  several  years. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  were  $3,531.04,  including  a  balance  of  $889.04  fn^n. 
the  previous  year  and  also  grants  from  the  Ontario  Government  of  $300.00.  fn'r*. 
the  Quebec  (Government  of  $200.00,  and  from  the  British  Columbia  Governmor* 
of  $100.00.    The  total  grant  from  the  Dominion  Government  is  $2,000.00. 
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the  full  amount  has  not  yet  been  paid.  The  expenditure  is  $4,423.99,  leaving  a 
balance  of  $2,107.05.  The  thanks  of  the  Asociation  are  due  to  the  Governments 
who  have  so  generously  aided  their  work.  The  balance  now  (March  12th,  1908)  on 
hand  is  $1,405.92. 

The  Forestry  Journal  has  been  issued  quarterly,  with  J.  M.  Macoun  as  editor. 
The  Journal  furnishes  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  in  regard  to  forestry  to 
the  members  of  the  Association  and  fills  a  useful  place  in  that  respect.    The  question 
of  issuing  a  monthly  journal  was  considered  by  the  Board,  but  it  was  decided  that 
the  public  could  better  be  reached  and  educated  by  the  preparation  of  special  news 
items  for  the  newspapers  and  the  issue  of  bulletins.   These  short  bulletins  have 
already  been*sent  to  the  newspapers,  and  others  are  in  preparation.    These  bul- 
letins have  appeared  in  papers  all  over  the  Dominion  and  are  thus  reaching  a 
much  larger  circle  than  could  be  reached  by  the  Forestry  Journal. 

The  most  outstanding  forward  step  made  in  the  Forestry  movement  in  Canada 
during  the  part  year  wastheestablishmentof  a  Faculty  of  Forestry  in  the  University 
of  Toronto  under  the  principalship  of  Dr.  B.  E.  Fernow.  Dr.  Fernow  is  one  of  the 
test  know  figures  in  the  history  of  Forestry  in  the  United  States  and  the  work  of 
timself  and  his  school  in  Canada  will  be  watched  with  sympathetic  interest  by  all 
those  interested  in  Canadian  Forestry. 

The  Dominion  Government  has  added  to  the  staff  several  trained  Foresters, 
most  prominent  among  whom  is  Mr.  A.  Knechtel,  formerly  the  Forester  of  the 
New  York  Forest,  Fish  and  Games  Commission,  who  has  had  a  large  experience  in 
the  practical  work  of  reforestation  with  that  Commission.  The  timber  survey 
was  carried  on  by  the  Forestry  Branch  during  the  past  summer  on  the  Riding 
Mountain  Forest  Reserve  and  it  is  expected  will  be  completed  this  year.  The 
survey  will  also  be  extended  to  other  reserves. 

The  distribution  of  trees  for  planting  on  the  farms  of  the  prairies  is  being  con- 
tinued steadily,  an  average  of  2,000,000  per  year  being  now  maintained,  with  the* 
prospect  that  the  product  of  the  nursery  will  soon  be  considerably  increased. 

In  the  Province  of  Quebec  the  two  Foresters  trained  in  the  Yale  Forest  School 
are  conducting  an  examination  of  different  parts  of  the  Province  and  are  beginning 
some  practical  work  of  reforestation. 

The  Univeraity  of  New  Brunswick  is  planning  the  establishment  of  a  Forestry 
course. 

There  is  therefore  a  steady  development  in  the  interest  in  scientific  Forestry 
through  the  Dominion. 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  to  the  Railway  Companies  for  special 
privileges  and  to  the  newspaper  press  for  many  courtesies. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  from  1906  $  899.04 

Membership  Fees   951 . 02 

Grant  from  Dominion  Government   1,000.00 

Ontario   300.00 
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British  Columbia   100 . 00 
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Subscriptions  to  Journal   4.00 

Refimd  of  over  pajrment   .63 
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EXPENDITURE. 

Printing  Canadian  Forestry  Journal  $  543.92 

Printing  Circulars,  etc   1 1 8 . 76 

Advertising   18.20 

Salaries   350.00 

Maps   182.72 

Reporting  Annual  Meeting   108.00 

Dr.  Fernow's  Expenses  re  Lecture   51.70 

Miscellaneous  Expenses  of  Annual  Meeting   16.55 

Photographs   1 . 00 

Postage   14.25 

Card  index  for  Membership  List   15.50 

Commission  on  Cheques .  .*   3 . 40 

Balance   2,107.0o 


$3,531.04 

Audited  and  found  correct, 

J.  M.  Macoun, 

Auditor.  R.  H.  CAMPBELL, 

Treasurer. 

Ottawa,  7th  March,  1908. 


The  Assistant  Secretary  then  read  letters  from  the  Halifax,  Toronto  and  Regina 
Boards  of  Trade,  each  inviting  the  Association  to  hold  its  next  meeting  in  its 
own  city. 

The  President. — I  might  mention  regarding  the  invitation  from  the  Regina 
Board  of  Trade,  asking  us  to  hold  a  summer  meeting  there,  that  this  will  be  decided 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  some  time  in  the  near  future.  We  also  have  an  invita- 
tion read  by  Mr.  Ross  from  the  Halifax  Board  of  Trade  for  our  next  Annual  Meeting 
in  1909.  That  will  also  come  up  for  consideration  by  the  Board,  so  these  letters 
are  simply  read  for  information,  and  we  will  act  upon  them  later  on. 

I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  C.  G.  Pich6,  Forester  to  the  Department  of  the  Croo 
Lands  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  to  read  his  paper. 
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THE  FOREST  SITUATION  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  QUEiBEC. 

.  C.  G.  PicHB,  M.F.,  Forester  to  the^Department  of  Crown  Lands  of  the 

PROVINCE  OF  Quebec. 

Our  forest  industry  goes  back  to  the  opening  years  of  the  last  century. 
Under  the  French  regime,  except  for  the  shipment  of  masts  to  the  dock  yards  of  La 
Rochelle  and  for  some  small  ship  building  done  at  Quebec,  this  industry  was  never 
important.  England  herself  appeared,  at  the  close  of  the  conquest,  to  avoid  the 
use  of  our  wood. 

Our  first  exportations,  really  worthy  of  this  name,  began  with  the  Napoleonic 
blockade.  The  English,  seeing  the  ports  of  the  continent  closed  to  them,  turned 
continually  to  the  colonies  to  obtain  the  wood  which  they  needed,  and  thus  our 
foreign  export,  which  was  fifty-two  tons  in  1800,  had  attained  the  figure  of  6,000 
tons  twenty  years  later. 

In  spite  of  the  resumption  of  commerce  with  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  the  Can- 
adian woods  retained  the  favour  which  they  had  acquired  during  the  war,  and  our 
market  soon  extended  to  the  continental  countries. 

To-day  we  export  wood  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  In  1906,  we  fur- 
nished to  Europe  alone  more  than  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  worth.  When  our 
neighbours  had  exhausted  the  forests  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  they 
also  turned  to  us  to  make  up  a  part  of  their  deficit,  and  in  constantly  increasing 
quantities^  Our  exportation  of  wood  to  the  United  States  has  thus  increased  from 
$8,925,000,  which  it  was  in  1870,  to  more  than  $23,085,000  in  1906. 

Economists  agree  in  admitting  that  there  are  not  more  than  three  countries 
in  the  whole  world  which  are  capable  of  exporting  comipercial  woods;  these  are 
Russia,  Scandinavia  and  Canada.  Nevertheless,  for  some  years,  our  rivals  appear 
to  have  yielded  the  first  place  to  us  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  we  shall  be  soon 
the  sole  providers  of  the  world. 

What  a  fine  future  for  our  country  if  we  wisely  and  providently  manage  our 
stores  of  wood. 

Our  commerce  seems  called  upon  to  assume  a  colossal  development.  The 
capital  engaged  in  the  various  wood  industries  rose  last  year  to  more  than  151 
millions  of  dollars.  The  products  of  these  manufactures  were  estimated  at  112 
million  dollars.  These  figures  are  enormous  and  have  doubled  in  twenty  years. 
Nevertheless  we  are  not  yet  at  the  height  of  our  prosperity. 

QUEBEC'S  POSITION. 

Amongst  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion,  Quebec  holds  a  prominent  place  in 
the  forest  industry,  as  much  by  the  extent  of  her  forests  as  by  her  numerous  manu- 
factories, such  as  saw,  pulp  and  paper  mills.  Moreover,  we  have  at  our  command 
remarkable  natural  resources.  Thus  our  water  courses,  besides  allowing  us  to 
convey  our  wood  to  the  mills  without  too  much  expense,  furnish  us  with  consider- 
able hydraulic  power.  Our  St.  Lawrence  harbours  are  the  verj*^  finest  and  give  us 
easy  access  to  European  markets.  Our  railroads  and  our  canals,  on  the  other 
hand,  secure  easy  intercourse  with  the  United  States.  In  one  word,  nothing  is 
lacking,  absolutely  nothing,  to  our  prosperity  in  this  industry. 

If  we  are  willing  to  exploit  our  forests  in  an  economical  way,  it  is  easy]  to 
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foresee  that  our  Province  will  be  an  important  factor  in  the  world  supply  of  tius 
natural  product,  so  necessary  and  so  indispensable  —  wood. 

I  havef  attempted  to  give  you  a  hasty  glimpse  of  the  brilliant  perspective  of  the 
future  of  our  forest  industry  in  order  to  emphasize  more  strongly  the  importance 
of  the  reforms  which  it  necessitates.  Now,  if  you  please,  let  us  consider  how  much 
forest  remains  to  us  and  what  measures  we  ought  to  *ake  to  realize  our  ambitions. 

Having  granted  that  the  administration  and  exploitation  of  a  woodland  depends 
entirely  on  thQ  will  of  him  who  owns  it,  I  have  classified  our  forest  lands,  according 
to  the  character  of  their  owners,  into  three  groups. 


The  wooded  lands  belonging  to  individual  owners  first  claim  our  attention. 
They  form  a  grand  total  of  five  million  acres  (census  of  1901).  These  lands  are 
generally  the  property  of  farmers,  that  is  of  small  proprietors.  One  might  also 
say  small  forests  for  the  area  of  these  lands  rarely  exceeds  a  hundred  acres,  save 
for  some  few  exceptions,  such  as  the  beautiful  forest  belonging  to  the  Messrs.  Joly 
de  I^otbini^re.  To  this  group  belong  the  maple  groves  of  which  we  are  so  proud. 
These  woods  occupy  the  poorest  or  most  rocky  of  soils,  that  is  to  say,  those  unfit 
for  agriculture.  They  are  found  sometimes  isolated  and  sometimes  grouped,  like 
the  wood  which  extends  from  Terrebonne  to  Berthier,  and  are  the  last  vestiges 
of  the  niighty  forest  which  formerly  covered  the  central  plain  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
We  had  here  the  most  beautiful  forests  of  pine,  spruce  and  cedar,  and  also  of  oak. 
elm,  ash,  beech,  cherry,  maple  and  other  woods.  The  growth  of  villages,  unneces- 
sary clearing  and  prevalent  forest  fires  are  the  chief  causes  of  the  disappearance  of 
this  great  wealth. 

The  scarcity  of  wood  which  begins  to  make  itself  felt  in  our  parishes*  and  es- 
pecially in  our  cities,  has  induced  the  farmers  to  more  thoroughly  exploit  their 
wood  lands.  From  them  comes  in  great  part  the  firewood,  now  and  then  logs  for 
the  local  saw-mill,  and  the  pulp  wood.  The  use  of  the  maples  for  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  and  of  maple  syrup  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  these  lots.  Moreover  the 
price  of  good  wood  land  has  greatly  increased,  and  in  our  old  parishes  some  are 
valued  as  high  as  $50.00  an  arpent,  (about  an  acre),  that  is  to  say,  nearly  as  high 
as  the  best  agricultural  soils. 


The  second  group  includes  all  the  forest  concessions  made  by  the  Provincial 
Government  to  individuals  or  to  companies.  These  concessions  are  generally 
called  timber  limits. 

The  territories  under  timber  license  consist  of  about  forty-five  million  acres. 
Beginning  at  the  boundaries  of  our  villages,  they  extend,  on  the  north  side  nearly 
to  the  sources  of  the  various  affluents  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and,  on  the  south  side, 
they  often  extend  to  the  very  frontiers  of  the  province. 

The  forest al  concessions  occupy,  then,  a  large  part  of  our  country;  generally 
the  most  mountainous,  such  as  the  Laurentides,  the  Notre  Dame  Mountains,  and 
the  Shickschock  Mountains.  The  forests  of  this  group  are  of  a  very  variable 
character;  the  soft  woods  predominating.  The  pines  of  the  valley  of  the  Ontaonais. 
the  cedar  of  the  Gaspe  peninsula,  and  the  spruces  of  Lake  St.  John,  and  the  high 
St.  Maurice  are  characteristic  of  these  different  regions.  To  the  conifers  which  I 
have  just  enumerated,  must  be  added  the  balsam  fir,  the  hemlock  and  the  tamarack. 


PRIVATE  HOLDINGS. 


* 


TIMBER  LIMITS. 


WHITE  PINE,  NORTHERN  ONTARIO. 
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amongst  the  hard  woods,  ye^ow  birch,  beech  and  paper  birch  are  the  most 
abundant.  All  these  woods  are  of  good  size  though  not  always  attaining  the  dim- 
ensions of  the  trees  of  the  first  group.  The  annual  growth  of  the  trunks  is  also 
much  slower  than  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  is  due  to  the  inferiority  of 
the  soil,  to  the  latitude,  and,  often,  to  the  exposure.  Generally  speaking  these 
districts  appear  uniformly  good  for  the  growth  of  wood  crops.  I  believe  that  75% 
of  these  lands  should  remain  wooded. 

In  this  group  there  is  very  little  virgin  forest  left,  as  it  has  been  exploited  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  All  the  wood  possible  has  been  cut  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
the  market.  The  evolution  of  the  logging  business,  has  been  especially  remarkable. 
At  first  only  the  finest  of  the  white  pines  were  taken,  then  called  yellow  pines,  then 
the  red  pine,  then  the  spruce,  and  to-day  all  wood  that  can  be  floated  is  utilized. 
As  the  hard  woods  are  generally  heavier  than  the  soft  woods  they  have  been  spared, 
in  part,  and  constitute  a  valuable  reserve  for  the  future.  Of  the  conifers  there  is 
nothing  but  second  growth  left.. 

In  1906,  the  total  cut  on  the  timber  limits  rose  to  a  little  less  than  a  billion 
jfeet  (board  measure).  These  products  consisted  of  squared  timber  (yellow  birch); 
'of  saw-timber  (white  pine,  red  pine,  jack  pine  or  cypress,  white  spruce,  black 
spruce,  cedar,  black  cherry,  birch  and  aspen) ;  of  pulpwood,  (spruce  aud  asp^n) ;  of 
railroad  ties,  (cedar,  jack  pine,  hemlock  and  taramack);  and  of  spool  wood 
■paper  birch),  etc. 

The  total  amount  of  money  received  by  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
from  licensees  and  others  for  rights  of  cutting,  sales  of  Hmits,  etc.,  rose  during  1906 
to  $1,266,1 14 — more  than  six  times  the  revenue  of  1867. 

The  grantees  manage  either  saw  mills,  pulp  mills,  or  paper  mills,  or  other  small 
industries.  These  are  the  veritable  manufacturers  of  wood  products  in  our  prov- 
ince.  This  group  contains  then  the  large  proprietors,  called  also  lumbermen. 

UNLICENSED  FOREST  LANDS. 

The  forests  of  the  third  group  are  the  exclusive  property  of  the  State,  and 
are  free  from  all  incumbrance.  In  this  class  are  included  all  the  lands  of  the  Crown 
which  have  not  as  yet  been  either  leased  or  sold. 

There  still  remain  a  few  of  these  on  the  south  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  prin- 
cipally in  the  Gaspesian  Peninsula.  The  great  majority,  however,  are  situated 
on  the  north  bank,  where  they  form  a  continuation  of  the  timber  limits  of  which 
I  have  just  spoken.  A  large  part  is  found  beyond  the  "  Height  of  Land "  and 
occupies  all  the  northern  portion  of  the  province.  Throughout  the  region  the 
topography  is  exceedingly  varied.  Many  plains  are  to  he  found,  like  the  immense 
piateau  which  forms  the  water  shed  and  extends  from  the  Abitibi  to  Labrador. 
There  is  found  also  much  more  or  less  rolling  country.  All  this  territory  is  practi- 
cally unknown.  It  is  impossible  therefore  to  say  at  present  what  proportion  of 
these  lands  should  remain  wooded  and  how  much  should  be  cultivated. 

These  lands  have  a  total  area  of  155  million  acres.  Unfortunately,  however, 
all  of  it  is  not  forested.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  farther  one  goes  to  the 
l^orth,  the  more  one  observes  a  rapid  diminution  both  in  the  number  of  species  and 
the  dimensions  of  the  trees,  so  that  beyond  the  fiftieth  parallel  very  little  forest 
IS  lo  be  found  and  thirteen  degrees  farther  north,  in  Ungava,  there  is  no  more 
arborescent  vegetation  ;  this  is  the  beginning  of  the  desolate  country  of  the  arctic 
'cgions.   A  certain  proportion  of  these  territories  must  be  considered  as  unfit 
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for  producing  commercial  timber  which  reduces  the  area  of  the  forest  lands  of 
this  division  to  about  eighty  million  acres. 

The  principal  trees  are  the  white  spruce,  the  black  spruce,  the  jack  pine,  the 
aspen  and  a  little  white  birch  and  tamarack. 

All  this  is  still  unexploited,  but  the  construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railway  will  have  a  great  influence  on  the  development  of  this  part  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  and  the  forest  industry  will  soon  take  root  there. 

Summarising  the  results,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  forest  lands  of  Quebec  include: 


This  makes  a  total  of  130,400,000  acres  in  forest.  Now,  let  us  see  what  hopes 
we  may  found  upon  these  immense  forest  resources. 


The  farmer's  wood-lots  can  hardly  suffice  for  the  actual  needs  of  the  villages 
where  they  are  situated.  They  will  be  of  no  account  in  the  expected  development. 
Nevertheless,  though  the  farmers  cannot  expect  to  produce  wood  for  export,  they 
may,  if  they  manage  their  wood-lots  wisely,  draw  from  them  a  satisfactory  income. 

For  them,  1  should  advise  the  following  mode  of  procedure;  1st,  to  practise 
thinning  in  the  young  wood  in  order  to  clear  the  trunks;  2nd,  to  cut  all  trees  which 
give  indications  of  decay;  3rd,  to  guard  against  fire;  4th,  to  utilize  promptly  all  the 
dead  trees,  those  rooted  up  by  the  wind,  and  those  injured  by  insects  or  by  fungi; 
5th,  to  favour  the  development  of  the  most  valuable  trees  in  order  to  secure  a  timber 
forest. 

Reforestation  must  also  be  employed  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  forests  and  to  use 
for  woodland  again  the  land  not  adapted  to  agriculture.  In  the  environs  of  Lan- 
oraie  one  sees  fine  land  being  ruined  by  moving  sands,  when  it  would  be  so  easy  to 
combat  the  evil  by  planting  them  with  trees.  The  thing  is  not  impK)ssible.  The 
good  success  obtained  by  the  inhabitants  of  Oka  supports  my  suggestion.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1901,  there  were  nearly  two  million  acres  in  our  province  which 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  farmers  and  were  uncultivated.  Wood  sells  so  well 
now  that  it  would  be  a  good  and  safe  investment  to  plant  these  lands.  Our  farm- 
ers may  well  study  this  question. 

This  leads  me  to  remind  you  that  the  Gouin  Government,  wishing  to  encourage 
the  farmers,  established  last  autumn  a  nursery  of  forest  trees  at  Berthier^-ille. 
In  1910  we  shall  be  ready  to  lend  assistance  in  the  work  of  reforestation. 


If  we  pass  now  to  the  second  group,  we  find  ourselves  confronted  by  a  most 
serious  problem  and  one  which  for  several  years  has  been  the  subject  of  ardent 
polemics.    I  am  speaking  of  the  conflict  between  the  colonists  and  the  lumbermen. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  discuss  this  question  here,  it  has  just  been  impartially 
discussed  by  Mgr.  Laflamme  in  a  lecture  given  on  the  5th  of  last  March,  at  Quebec, 
but  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  if  our  lumbermen  could  afford  to  allow  the 
exploited  tracts  to  reforest  themselves  it  is  certain  that  all  would  be  ready  to  cut 
their  concessions  more  economically,  to  protect  them  efficiently  against  fire,  anJ 
to  make  the  monetary  sacrifices  necessary  to  regenerate  the  forest  stock. 


5,400,000  acres  belonging  to  the  farmer. 
45,000,000  acres  leased  to  the  lumbermen. 
80,000,000  acres  still  virgin. 
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At  this  very  time,  the  fear,  and  often  the  certainty,  of  seeing  themselves  sooner 
or  later  displaced  by  colonists  leads  many  of  them  to  commit  execesses.  It  is 
important  then  to  guarantee  to  our  forest  industry  the  integrity  of  its  domains.  If 
we  wish  our  wood  commerce  to  prosper  we  must  make  sure  of  continued  supplies. 

The  sole  and  only  means  of  putting  an  end  to  these  dissensions  is  to  separate 
absolutely  the  forest  soils  from  the  agricultural  soils.  This  classification 
was  begun  some  years  ago  and  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  present 
government  to  hasten  the  work  and  to  carry  it  on  with  as  much  impartiality  as 
possible.  This  classification  of  soils  will  have  the  effect  of  considerably  reducing 
the  territories  under  Ucense.  If  we  estimate  this  diminution  at  about  ten  million 
acres  there  will  not  remain  more  than  thirty-five  million  in  the  second  group  of 
forest  lands. 


This  question  has  been  put  and  discussed  very  variously.  Some  assure  us 
that  we  have  inexhaustible  forests  and  others  that  a  dearth  of  wood  will  soon  over- 
take us.  Looking  at  the  case  of  the  Americans  who  themselves  owned  so  called 
inexhaustible  forests,  and  who,  having  exploited  them  by  methods  identical  with 
ours,  are  suffering  to-day  from  a  lack  of  wood,  one  may  be  incUned  to  accept  the 
latter  view,  but  I  do  not  think  that  famine  is  as  near  to  us  as  that. 


It  is  certain  that  a  great  part  of  our  forests  has  been  ravaged  by  fire,  and 
another  large  part  has  been  greatly  impoverished  by  vicious  exploitation,  but  there 
still  remains  considerable  which  has  been  carefully  managed.  There  are  also  a 
large  number  of  timber  limits  which  have  not  yet  been  entirely  exploited.  There 
still  remain  to  us  large  quantities  of  wood  in  these  forests.  Estimating  the  lowest 
yield  per  acre  at  a  little  less  than  2000  feet  board  measure  of  commercial  wood  of 
all  sorts,  we  should  have  nearly  seventy-five  billion  feet,  board  measure.  If  these 
forests  were  exploited  on  a  scientific  basis,  one  billion  and  a  half  feet  at  least  might 
be  cut  annually  on  these  lands  and  that  without  injuring  or  impoverishing  the 
population,  but  rather  the  improvement  of  their  condition.  The  actual  cut  now 
reaches  nearly  a  billion  feet.  There  still  remains  a  large  margin  and  we  have  no 
need  to  entertain  anxiety  on  this  account  regarding  the  limits  I  have  just  men- 
tioned. Our  forest  wealth  is  still  considerable,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is 
much  reduced.  Wood  is  less  abundant  and  especially  less  accessible  than  formerly. 
The  logs  floated  down  on  water  courses  each  year  are  smaller.  The  exploiters 
are  obliged  to  work  always  farther  and  farther  from  the  basis  of  operation  Regions 
formerly  neglected  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  access  are  now  exploited.  In 
spite  of  the  introduction  of  substitutes,  such  as  spruce  for  pine,  etc.,  or  the  improve- 
ments of  transportation  methods,  the  price  of  wood  rises  steadily.  It  is  undeniable 
that  wood  is  becoming  scarce.  Thus,  it  is  not  a  question  of  finding  new  substitutes 
or  of  further  improving  methods  of  manufacture,  but  of  renewing  and  improving  the 
quality  of  the  raw  product,  for  it  is  that  which  is  beginning  to  decrease. 

Our  colonists  and  our  railroads  have  often  been  accused  of  having  ruined  our 
forests  by  causing  immense  fires.  This  is  in  part  true,  but  the  small  exploiters, 
as  Senator  Edwards  said  last  year,  have  also  transgressed  by  leaving  the  ground 
encumbered  with  debris,  which  rendered  the  fires  still  more  disastrous.  Not  long 
ago  only  one  log  was  taken  from  a  tree  where  we  now  take  five  or  six.    The  rest 
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were  rejected  on  the  pretext  that  they  were  not  of  the  very  first  quality.  Who 
shall  say  how  many  million  feet  of  pine  and  spruce  have  been  wasted  in  this  manner? 

Forest  exploitation  has  thus  far  neglected  the  future  of  the  forest;  one  section 
has  been  completely  cleared,  then  another  has  been  taken.  There  was  never  any 
care  as  to  future  cuttings.  Thus,  when  the  best  of  our  pines  were  removed,  not 
a  single  seed  tree  was  left  standing  to  ensure  the  reproduction  of  the  species.  As 
a  result,  the  forest  has  transformed  itself,  in  many  places,  into  a  spruce  forest. 
Since  the  spruce  has  come  into  demand  the  same  methods  have  been  pursued, 
and  now  we  se^  this  valuable  species  being  replaced  by  fir  and  hard  woods. 

It  is  our  duty  to  remedy  the  faults  of  the  past.  Fires  and  the  old  methods  of 
exploitation  have  been  the  principal  causes  of  the  impoverishment  of  our  forests. 
Let  us  then  protect  our  forest  areas  efficiently  against  fire,  and  seek  specially  to 
remove  the  causes  which  have  caused  and  increased  the  destructive  action  of  these 
fires.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  the  debris  of  the  cutting  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
then  let  us  seek  to  remove  this  with  the  shortest  delay  possible,  either  by  burning 
it  or  by  lopping  off  the  tops  of  the  felled  trees.  Let  us  improve  our  methods  of 
exploitation  by  making  the  utilization  of  the  trees  as  complete  as  possible,  and  by 
making  plans  of  operation  which  shall  be  suitable  for  our  trees  and  the  soils  where 
they  grow.    Only  thus  can  we  assure  the  renewal  of  our  forests. 

It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  it  would  be  advantageous  for  the 
lumbermen  to  organize  competent  ranging  staffs,  directed  by  technically  trained 
men. 


Forest  engineers  are  necessary  to  make  sylvicultural  studies  of  our  trees. 
These  are  the  men  who  are  capable  of  preparing  working  plans  appropriate  to 
our  conditions,  thereby  enhancing  the  productive  capacity  of  our  forests  and  assur- 
ing its  perpetuity.  Thanks  to  these  technically  trained  men,  old  Europe  has 
witnessed  the  rebirth  and  improvement  of  her  old  forests.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  these  engineers  have  a  task  worthy  of  their  powers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  that  under  their  hands  our  forest  wealth  may  yet  become  really  inexhaustible 

Already  several  American  lumbering  firms  have  retained  the  services  of 
foresters,  notably  the  powerful  Weyerhauser  organization.  There  is  therefore 
reason  to  hope  that  our  Canadian  firms  may  do  the  same.  Very  near 
to  us  the  Berlin  Mills  Co.,  of  New^  Hampshire,  has  for  several  years 
entrusted  its  cutting  to  foresters,  and  has  been  well  satisfied  with  the 
result.  Mr.  Austin  Carey,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  logging  operations  of  this 
firm  for  six  years,  is  about  to  publish  an  interesting  pamphlet  relating  to  the 
work  which  he  has  done  during  this  time.  As  this  gentleman's  activities  were  not 
very  far  from  us  and  as  the  diverse  conditions  which  he  had  to  deal  with  were 
practically  the  same  as  here,  I  should  advise  foresters  who  may  becalled  to  manage 
the  spruce  forests  in  this  Prvoince,  to  study  well  the  methods  of  Mr.  Gary,  and  to 
endeavour  to  apply  them  as  much  as  possible. 


It  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  forests  of  the  third  group.  I  shall  be  brief 
because  none  of  these  lands  have  been  exploited.  A  certain  portion  of  them  has 
already  been  set  aside  and  placed  in  the  Forest  Reserves  of  this  Province. 

So  far  we  have  very  insufficient  information  as  to  the  value  of  these  forests. 
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The  reports  of  the  explorers  of  the  Geological  Survey  contain  some  valuable  hints 
and  it  seems  likely  that  these  forests  contain  wealth.  When  the  foreign  demand 
becomes  too  strong  we  can  satisfy  it  by  the  products  coming  from  this  region. 

IMMIGRATION  AND  MINING. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  emigration  which  is  taking  possession  of  a  part  of 
these  lands.  I  believe  that  a  survey  is  being  prepared  for  forty-nine  townships  to  be 
located  along  the  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway.  There  is  also  a  mining . 
industry  which  seems  to  be  developing  rapidly.  In  a  few  years  Chibougamou  and 
Abitibi  will  be  important  mining  centres  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  supply  the  ex- 
igencies of  this  industry,  which  demands  large  quantities  of  wood. 

Moreover,  all  the  forests  situated  beyond  the  Height  of  Land  belong  to  the 
basin  of  Hudson's  Bay,  so  that  as  the  projects  of  the  navigation  of  the  Bay  are 
realized,  the  sale  of  the  products  of  those  forests  will  take  place  in  that  direction. 
Hence,  our  wood  industries  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  cannot  count  upon  this 
reserve.  This  fact  should  induce  us  the  more  to  adopt  the  measures  which  I  have 
just  indicated. 

A  BRIGHT  FUTURE. 

As  I  said  when  I  began,  we  are  called  to  a  glorious  future.  Our  forest  industry 
will  be  one  of  our  greatest  resources  and  it  will  certainly  attain  a  considerable 
development.  We  can  easily  furnish  other  nations  with  enormous  quantities 
of  wood  and  that  without  prejudicing  our  own  interests.  Our  destiny  seems  to  be  to 
preserve  and  to  increase  the  grand  inheritance  which  Providence  has  bestowed  upon 
us. 

The  President. — I  beg  to  thank  Mr.  Pich^  for  his  paper,  which  is  evidently 
based  on  practical  experience,  which  is  the  very  thing  we  are  all  after.  People 
often  associate  too  much  theoretical  work  and  too  little  practical  work  with  our 
deliberations.  Mr.  Pich^'s  paper  is  particularly  useful  in  that  it  is  evidently  based 
upon  practical  experience. 

I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  E.  Stewart,  who  was  formerly  Dominion  Superinten- 
dent of  Forestry,  to  read  his  paper  on  *'The  Lumberman  and  the  Forest." 

THE  LUMBERMAN  AND  THE  FOREST. 

E.  Stewart,  Formerly  Dominion  Superintedent  of  Forestry. 

Of  all  men  the  lumberman  should  be  the  most  interested  in  the  forests  of  the 
country. 

The  growing  timber  should  be  to  him  what  the  grain  and  root  crops  are  to 
the  farmer,  and  he  should  be  just  as  solicitous  that  the  land  producing  his  timber 
may  continue  to  reproduce  indefinitely  his  supply  as  the  farmer  is  that  his  fields 
may  from  year  to  year  continue  to  bring  forth  their  accustomed  yield. 

The  only  difference  is  in  the  length  of  time  required  for  the  maturity  of  the 
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crops.  In  the  case  of  agricultural  crops  one  year  is  sufficient,  while  in  that  of 
timber  about  one  hundred  is  required. 

This  gi*eat  difference  of  time  involves  many  questions  worthy  of  attention. 
In  the  first  place,  if  through  some  misfortune,  this  year's  crops  should  fail  to  mature 
or  be  destroyed,  it  may  be  made  up  next  year  by  an  abundant  yield.  If  the  supply 
in  the  forest  field  is  destroyed  to-day,  as  we  have  stated,  one  hundred  years  must 
elapse  before  a  similar  quantity  can  possibly  take  its  place. 

It  is  owing  to  a  realization  of  this  fact  perhaps  more  than  to  any  other  that 
throughout  the  whole  Dominion,  the  forestry  question  is  now  receiving  such  marked 
attention.    Pity  that  it  has  been  so  long  delayed! 

While  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  country  as  a  whole  that  a  constant  supply  of 
timber  for  manufacturing  should  be  maintained,  it  is  essential  to  the  continuation 
of  the  business  of  the  lumberman  and  any  regulations  that  tend  to  harmonize  or 
bring  into  line  the  best  interests  of  the  public,  who  are  the  original  owners  of  the 
timber,  with  the  users  or  manufacturers  of  the  product  of  the  forest  should  be 
welcomed  by  all. 

If  the  latter,  as  is  now  generally  the  case,  has  only  a  limited  period  of  time 
given  him  to  cut  the  ^timber  from  his  holdings,  with  no  certainty  of  a  renewal  of 
his  license,  his  interest  does  not  lie  in  nurturing  a  future  crop  in  which  he  has  no 
guaranteed  interest,  but  rather  in  cutting  and  marketing  everything  that  will  give 
him  a  profit,  at  least  so  far  as  the  regulations  permit.  I  am  aware  of  the  diameter 
limit  below  which  he  is  not  supposed  to  cut,  but  remembering  the  condition  in 
which  cut  over  limits  are  usually  left  and  the  almost  inevitable  fire  that  follows, 
it  is  a  question  whether  it  would  not  in  many  cases  be  better  that  the  whole  of  the 
timber  were  allowed  to  be  utilized  rather  than  consumed  by  fire. 

It  follows  then  that  vested  rights  for  a  short  period  of  time  in  timber  property 
are  opposed  to  the  best  interest  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  most  unwise  regu- 
lation that  could  possibly  be  conceived  of,  is'Jhat  compelling  the  holder  of  timber 
licenses  to  cut  timber  within  a  stated  period,  regardless  entirely  of  whether  there  is 
a  market  for  it  or  not.  The  result  of  such  a  regulation  must  inevitably  be  that  the 
lumberman  will  cut  only  the  choicest  of  the  timber  and  leave  the  limit  in  such  a 
condition  as  to  be  almost  sure  to  be  swept  over  by  fire  which  will  destroy  not  only 
the  second  class  fully  grown,  timber  of  less  value  than  that  which  he  has  cut,  but 
also  the  young  growth  as  well.  Apart  from  this,  such  a  stimulus  to  over-produc- 
tion will  result  in  a  demoralization  of  the  i^iarket  in  the  meantime  with  a  consequent 
scarcity  which  must  follow.  Such  a  regulation  is  sure  to  be  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  lumberman  and  also  to  the  consumer  of  lumber  in  the  future. 

A  view  of  the  conditions  on  this  continent  and  in  Europe  will  convince  anyone 
that  nothing  less  than  a  timber  famine  awaits  us  in  the  future.  Authorities  of 
the  highest  standing  in  Europe  are  unanimous  on  this  point  and  quite  recently  Mr. 
Gifford  Pinchot,  who  has  charge  of  the  forests  of  the  federal  Government  at  Wash- 
ington, has  made  the  prediction  that  in  twenty-five  years,  with  the  present  rate  of 
consumption,  the  merchantable  timber  of  the  United  States  will  be  exhausted. 
Statistics  both  in  Europe  and  America  show  that  notwithstanding  the  increased 
use  of  brick,  stone,  iron  and  cement  in  structural  works,  the  consumption  of  wood 
goes  on  increasing  year  by  year.  Not  only  is  the  aggregate  consumption  in  all 
civilizedcountriesgreater  to-day  than  it  ever  was  before,  but  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion is  also  greatly  increasing;  that  is  that  the  average  use  of  timber  by  every  indi- 
vidual is  greater  now  than  it  ever  was  before.  Such  being  the  case,  the  demand 
enormously  increasing,  and  the  supply  constantly  diminishing,  only  one  result  can 
follow;  and  the  country  that  to-day  possesses  valuable  forests  will  profit  by  them 
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to  a  greater  extent  in  the  future  than  ever  heretofore  in  the  world's  history.  The 
aim  thenshould  be  not  to  encourage^  much  less  to  compel,  the  cutting  of  our  forests, 
but  on  thecontrary  theirconservation.  I  do  not  proposeto  go  into  the  far-reaching 
effects  of  the  denudation  of  the  forests  at  the  sources  of  water  supply  and  the  con- 
sequences that  must  follow  not  only  to  water  powers  but  to  the  impoverishing  of 
the  agricultural  districts. 

These  questions  are  of  vital  interest  to  this  country,  but  my  desire  is  merely  to 
consider  the  practical  question  as  to  the  relations  of  the  lumberman  to  forestry. 
I  know  that  at  present  there  exists  a  prejudice  against  the  holding  by  individuals 
of  continued  vested  rights  in  the  products  of  the  public  domain,  but  in  the  case  of 
timber  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  question  before  condemning  the  practice. 
The  operations  of  the  lumberman  are  generally  on  a  large  scale  and  the  employment 
of  considerable  capital  is  necessary  to  success  in  his  business.    In  the  early  days 
when  timber  was  near  at  hand  and  in  the  proximity  of  settlement,  a  small  mill, 
cutting  within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles  could  be  profitably  carried  on,  on  a  small  scale. 
I  Conditions  have  now  changed.    The  lumberman  has  to  seek  his  supply  often  at 
hundreds  of  miles  from  his  mill  and  in  order  to  be  at  all  successful  his  operations 
have  nec^arily  to  be  on  a  large  scale  or  failure  will  be  sure  to  follow.    Such  being 
the  case  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  possess  a  sure  supply  of  considerable  extent  and 
that  will  last  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  lumberman  as  the  employer  of  capital,  as  one  engaged  in  the  production 
of  a  necessity,  should  receive  reaso'tiable  encouragement  in  the  pursuit  of  his  oper- 
ations and  a  close  analysis  of  the  situation  will  show  that  the  interest  of  the  lumber- 
man and  the  pubUc  interest  can  be  best  met  by  such  regulations  as  will  encourage 
the  former  to  use  the  products  of  the  territory  embraced  within  his  license,  so  as 
to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  timber  and  not  to  produce  an  abuse  by  a  hasty 
cutting  away  of  his  holdings. 

Looking  at  the  question  from  another  standpoint,  the  Government  of  the 
country  exacts  a  ground  rent  from  the  license  holder  which  continues  so  long  as  it  is 
profitable  for  him  to  hold  it,  and  the  longer  that  he  retains  this  license  the  more 
the  Government  receives  from  this  rental.  The  Government  also  has  it  within  its 
power  to  increase  the  stumpage  dues  providing  in  the  future  it  is  considered  that 
a  higher  royalty  may  be  imposed.  So  both  the  amount  received  from  the  ground 
rent  and  from  the  stumpage  will  not  be  less  but  greater  the  longer  the  timber  lasts. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  view  this  question  in  a  broad  way.  Ix)oking  at  the  map 
of  Canada  we  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  vast  unoccupied  area  of  timbered 
land  which  this  country  possesses.  This  is  the  property  of  the  people  and  it  is 
wrong  to  consider  it  as  exclusively  owned  by  those  of  this  generation.  Our  ad- 
ministrators should  regard  themselves  as  stewards  not  only  of  those  living  in  the 
country  to-day,  but  of  future  generations  as  well,  and  it  should  be  their  aim  to  look 
far  afield  and  adopt  only  such  regulations  in  its  management  as  will  conduce  to  the 
very  highest  benefits  resulting  from  thisproduct  of  nature  to  the  country  as  a  whole, 
and  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  Forest  wealth  differs  from  that  received  from 
the  mines  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is  definite  and  absolute  in  quantity,  while  in  the 
forest  we  have  entered  a  realm  where  life  exists  and  where  reproduction  is  constantly 
going  on.  Besides  this,  we  have  the  functions  of  the  forest  as  bearing  on  agricul- 
ture in  its  office  as  effecting  a  water  supply  and  also  in  manufactures  owing  to  the 
power  that  water  affords  especially  in  a  rough  country,  like  much  of  ours  is,  in 
driving  machinery  where  coal  can  only  be  used  for  a  like  purpose  by  going  long  dis- 
tances to  obtain  it. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  our  administrators  are  facing  a  problem  requiring 
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very  great  attention  at  their  hands.  We  cannot  slavishly  copy  the  systems  of 
management  adopted  by  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Our  conditions  in  many 
respects  differ  from  those  of  any  other  country,  not  only  on  account  of  the  va^t 
area  embraced,  with  great  variety  of  climate,  and  consequently  of  production,  but 
also  on  account  of  our  system  of  Government  being  different  in  many  respecu 
from  that  of  any  other  country.  We  have  several  provinces  each  administering 
the  products  of  the  public  domain  within  its  boundaries  as  the  people  of  those 
Provinces  think  best.  We  have  also  the  Federal  Government  possessing  a  vast 
territory  of  wooded  land  which  it  administers  and  it  is  a  truism  that  the  highest 
wisdom  would  be  to  utilize  the  product  of  the  forest  so  as  to  be  of  the  greatest  use 
to  the  community  as  a  whole. 

Various  opinions  are  entertained  as  to  the  systems  the  Governments  are  adopt-  !, 
ing.  Some  would  advocate  the  right  of  any  citizen  obtaining  a  farm  anjrwhere  on 
the  public  domain  to  obtain  all  the'  timber  on  it  free.  Others  will  be  disposed  to 
view  the  question  differently;  they  still  distinguish  between  the  product  which 
the  farmer  obtains  throitgh  his  work  in  sowing  the  grain  and  cultivating  the  land 
to  produce  his  crop  from  that  of  his  simply  harvesting  nature's  crop,  which 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  in  the  way  of  producing.  I  think  that 
the  latter  is  the  more  logical,  and  that  the  products  of  the  mine,  the  products  of 
the  forest,  the  products  of  our  seas,  lakes  and  rivers  belonging  to  the  people  a? 
a  whole,  should  not  be  given  up  by  the  Government  unreservedly  to  anyone  who 
desires  to  appropriate  them.  Besides,  experience  has  shown  us  that  where  timber 
is  conveyed  by  the  Government  along  with  the  land  in  small  quantities  to  farmers, 
it  has  not  been  in  any  sense  to  the  best  interests  of  the  principles  of  Forestry  or  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  We  have  an  example  of  this  very  close 
at  hand  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  where  following  the  system  of  government  in  that 
country  the  timber  was  given  to  the  homesteader.  The  result  was  not  in  a  ^"ide 
distribution  of  the  forest  wealth  or  in  the  retention  of  this  land  by  a  great  number 
of  individuals.  It  was  taken  up  not  for  the  purpose  of  farming  or  even  for  using  the 
forest  products  themselves  but  in  order  to  sell  it,  often  for  a  very  small  amount,  | 
to  large  proprietors.  In  this  way  the  Government  parted  with  all  right  to  pass 
any  regulations  regarding  the  timber,  and  the  people  received  nothing  for  the 
forest  product,  and  to-day  vast  areas  in  that  state  instead  of  being  utilized  for 
agriculture,  which  was  ostentibly  the  object  of  their  being  granted,  are  neither 
producing  agricultural  crops  nor  timber,butare  simply  barren  wastes.  If  theseareas 
had  been  granted  as  timber  lands,  especially  where  they  were  unsuited  for  agri- 
culture, under  a  long  term  of  lease  with  stringent  regulations,  that  the  timber  should 
not  be  cut  below  a  certain  diameter  limit  and  the  ground  tax  was,  if  anything, 
merely  nominal,  it  would  have  been  in  the  holders'  interest  to  have  practiced 
rational  forestry  methods  in  order  that  he  might  recut  the  same  area  at  different 
periods  in  the  future,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  if  this  had  been  done  a 
large  portion  of  the  pineries  of  that  state  would  to-day  be  reproducing  timber  of 
the  same  varieties  to  the  great  benefit  of  that  district. of  country. 

1  know  the  prejudice  that  is  being  industriously  agitated  to-day  against  large 
corporations,  but  that  question  is  too  large  and  intricate  to  engage  in,  in  a  paper 
of  this  kind.  This  much  may  be  said,  however,  the  industrial  development  of  the 
country  necessitates  the  formation  of  companies  with  large 'capital  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  age,  and  the  fact  is  sometimes  lost  sight  of  that  much  of  the 
money  invested  in  those  large  corporations  is  furnished  by  people  of  only  moderate 
means.  It  is  impossible  to-day,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  conduct  the  lumbering 
business  in  the  same  way  as  it  was  done  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  and  there  is  no 
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prospect  of  a  return  to  conditions  that  will  permit  of  the  former  method*.  In  the 
forests  of  the  far  north,  in  the  forests  of  the  West  and  North-west  and  in  British 
Columbia  and  even  in  those  Eastern  Provinces,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  person 
or  company  to  successfully  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  lumber  in  the  small  way 
■  in  which  it  was  conducted  years  ago;  and  in  the  matter  of  pulp  manufacture,  for 
which  no  country  in  the  world  offers  such  a  field  as  C^ada,  it  is  still  more  impossible 
to  work  successfully  on  a  small  scale. 

If  these  primitive  methods  were  revived  to-day,  the  result  would  simply  be  that 
the  cost  of  production  would  be  so  increased  that  the  consuming  public  would  have 
to  pay  double  or  treble  what  they  now  do  under  present  conditions.  Again,  the 
large  outlay  in  the  way  of  plant  which  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  lumbering 
business  may  be  profitably  conducted,  makes  it  necessary  that  before  capital  is 
invested  in  such  enterprises,  the  owners  must  have  some  assurance  of  their  being 
able  to  obtain  for  a  lengthened  period,  a  supply  for  their  use.  This  in  most  cases 
can  only  be  obtained  by  their  having  acquired  certain  rights  of  timber  for  a  niunber 
V  of  years.  In  Canada  this  has  been  done  by  the  granting  leases  or  licenses  guaran- 
'  teeing  them  this  right. 

I  think  it  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  system  adopted  in  Canada  of 
panting  these  rights  to  individuals  or  corporations  who  are  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lumber,  is  in  the  line  of  modern  development  and  the  question  that  we 
have  now  to  consider  is  as  to  the  best  system  to  follow  in  granting  these  privileges.. 
In  the  first  place  the  greater  part  of  the  merchantable  timber  of  Canada  to-day  is 
growing  on  land  which  is  not  well  adapted  for  agricultural  pursuits,  and  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  it  would  be  more  valuable  if  left  permanently  for  the  production  of 
timber  than  for  any  other  purpose.  One  of  the  first  things  that  should  be  done 
in  this  connection  is  the  exploration  of  these  unoccupied  timber  districts,  in  order 
that  those  areas  that  are  better  adapted  for  the  growth  of  timber  than  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  should  be  permanently  set  aside  for  timber.  They  should  be  carefully 
guarded  from  destruction  by  fire  or  otherwise.  When  conditions  warrant  the 
cutting  of  timber  on  any  portions  of  these  they  should  be  granted  for  that  purpose, 
the  Goyemment  exercising  at  the  same  time  the  right  to  prohibit  the  cutting  below 
a  certain  diameter  limit  and  to  compel  the  operator  to  guard  his  district  against  fire. 

I  am  not  anxious  to  affirm  that  the  license  system  is  per  se,  perfect  in  character, 
or  that  as  the  country  grows  older  and  becomes  more  thickly  settled,  that  we 
may  not  be  able  to  approximate  in  some  degree  to  the  systems  adopted  in  several 
of  the  countries  of  Europe,  but  I  do  say  that  to  adopt  the  intensive  systems  of 
Germany  or  France  to-day  would  be  entirely  impracticable  here. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  forests  of  those  countries  and  observe  their 
management  and  I  have  made  it  my  business  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  our  own 
wooded  regions  and  I  have  concluded  that  the  Governments  in  dealing  with  this 
qu^ion  should  have  constantly  in  view  the  following  ideas: — 


1st.    To  retain  the  control  of  their  forests. 

2nd.   To  preserve  them  from  utter  destruction. 

3rd.    To  grant  privileges  under  certain  conditions  for  the  use 
of  the  mature  timber  crop. 

4th.    To  preserve  for  the  future  the  growing  crop,  and 

Lastly — ^To  exact  a  reasonable  royalty  from  those  who  may  profit 
by  any  privileges  that  may  be  granted  them. 
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Public  ownership,  public  administration  and  utilization  of  our  natural  resources, 
is  now  in  the  air  and  (while  there  is  something  to  be  said  in  its  favour)  it  is  hm 
carried  to  such  absurd  extremes  by  the  popular  agitator  as  to  become  a  fad.  Fancy 
the  foreman  of  a  lumber  camp  or  river  drive  being  selected  by  a  political  caucus 
and  as  a  reward  for  heroic  work  in  a  political  campaign! 

Between  the  extremes  of  individual  ownership  in  fee  simple  of  timber  land  and 
that  of  the  Government  retaining  and  cutting  the  timber  themselves,  as  is  done 
in  some  of  the  German  States,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  license  system  is  a  happy 
medium.  The  Government  retaining  the  ownership  of  the  land  and  only  granting 
the  utilization  of  the  forest  product  as  it  sees  fit,  and  on  the  other  avoiding  the  de 
tails  of  cutting  and  marketing  it.  ' 

As  I  have  said  at  the  outset,  a  time  of  great  scarcity  of  timber  awaits  us  in  the 
near  future,  and  recognising  this  fact  the  ground  rent  charged  should  be  placed 
at  a  very  low  figure,  so  as  to  permit  the  holder  to  retain  his  timber  as  long  as 
possible.  Any  country  having  a  supply  of  timber  to-day  and  which  endeavours 
to  husband  its  resources  for  the  future,  will  be  foimd,  when  the  time  of  scarcity 
arrives,  not  only  to  have  acted  with  prudent  foresight,  greatly  in  its  own  interest 
but  also  to  have  at  the  same  time  acted  the  part  of  a  world's  benefactor. 

There  is  a  story  of  an  old  miner  who  having  prospected  through  all  the  western 
states,  always  moving  west  as  civilization  approached  him,  at  last  finds  himself  at 
Nome  in  Alaska,  with  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  sight.  Even  here  his  old  enemy  over- 
takes him  and  with  the  force  of  habit  he  exclaims  that  this  country  too  has  become 
too  civilized  for  him  and  that  he  will  have  to  go  farther  west. 

The  sound  of  the  lumberman's  axe,  first  heard  in  this  country  on  the  banks  oi 
the  St.  Lawrence,  was  soon  carried  up  the  Ottawa;  then  across  to  the  regions  sur- 
rounding lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  then  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Winnipeg  and  beyond 
even  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  till  it  is  now  resounding  through  the  great  timber 
fields  of  British  Columbia,  where  the  Occident  and  the  Orient  meet,  and  are  both 
holding  out  their  hands  for  the  products  of  these  forests. 

We,  like  the  miner,  fail  to  realize  that  we  have  reached  our  last  west;  that 
nature,  so  prolific  to  this  country  is  this  respect,  has  no  more  virgin  fields  to  offer, 
and  that  the  only  means  by  which  a  supply  can  be  maintained  to  meet  the  enorm- 
ous demands  of  future  years,  is  by  husbanding  the  resources  of  the  territory  which 
we  are  now  exploiting. 

It  is  to  awaken  the  people  who  own  these  forests  to  a  knowledge  of  the  danger 
that  threatens  them,  and  to  demand  the  most  enlightened  policy  in  order  to  con- 
serve and  perpetuate  them  for  the  future,  that  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association 
was  forrned,  and  is  working;  and  in  its  mission  it  asks,  and  thinks  it  deserves,  the 
co-operation  and  assistance  of  every  citizen  of  Canada. 

The  President. — It  is  very  pleasing  to  know  that  the  conclusions  reached 
by  Professor  Filibert  Roth,  last  evening  at  his  lecture,  and  those  of  Mr.  Stewart 
in  his  paper,  are  the  same.  That  is  that  where  the  timber  is  divided  into  small 
lots  and  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  settlers,  it  means  the  speedy  and  utter  destruction 
of  the  timber,  and  only  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  the  State  or  Province  keeping 
an  adequate  timber  reserve  if  future  generations  are  to  benefit  by  the  numerous 
uses  of  our  wood. 

I  will  now  ask  Mr.  R.  R.  Bradley,  Forester  to  theMiramichi  Lumber  Company. 
Miramichi,  N.  B.,  to  read  his  paper  on  "Practical  Forestry  in  Eastern  Canada.*' 
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PRACTICAL  FORESTRY  IN  EASTERN  CANADA. 


R.  R.  Bradley,  Forester  to  the  Miramichi  Lumber  Company. 


The  writer  has  been  requested  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  application  of  conser- 
vative methods  of  lumbering  in  the  forests  of  Eastern  Canada.  His  experience  of 
Eastern  Canadian  woodlands,  however,  has  been  largely  confined  to  the  Miramichi 
Valley  in  New  Brunswick,  and  it  is  only^so  far  as  the  conditions  found  there  pre- 
vail over  Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  that  the  system  outlined  here  wil  1 
apply. 

Though  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  spruce  has  come  into  general  use  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  yet  the  pulpwood  industry  has  already  reached  such  enor- 
mous proportions,  that  it  bids  fair  to  soon  monopolize  the  annual  cut  of  spruce  logs. 
In  consequence  of  the  value  given  to  low  grade  material  through  this  development, 
a  very  natural  and  widespread  apprehension  has  arisen,  that  our  spruce  forests 
may  be  swept  away  in  the  sharp  and  ever-increasing  competition  for  pulpwood. 
The  consequent  timber  famine  and  other  disastrous  results  of  such  a  development 
have  been  enlarged  upon  in  recent  literature  throughout  the  country.  Such  a  result, 
while  possible,  is  far  from  being  inevitable.  It  is  within  the  reach  of  any  lumber 
company  to  introduce  a  few  changes  into  its  woodswork  which  will  not  only  postpone 
a  timber  famine  indefinitely  over  its  holdings,  but  will  insure  a  more  or  less  ade- 
quate supply  of  pulpwood  so  long  as  forest  fires  are  avoided.  The  pulp  and  paper 
companies  are  waking  up  to  this  fact,  and  some  of  the  largest,  notably  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company,  are  already  taking  active  steps  to  develop  a  policy 
which  will  insure  a  perpetual  rotation  of  wood  crops  over  their  holdings  in  this 
country.  The  intensive  cultivation  to  which  European  forests  are  subjected  can- 
not be  applied  to  presept  conditions  in  Canada;  but  there  are  some  measures, 
nevertheless,  which  may  be  adopted,  and  which  will  accomplish  the  principal 
aims  of  scientific  forestry,  at  very  little  additional  cost  over  present  logging  meth- 
ods. The  pulpwood  industry  in  particular  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  application 
of  conservative  methods  of  lumbering.  The  reason  for  this  is  two-fold :  in  the  first 
place  owing  to  the  low  grade  material  which  has  a  value  in  the  pulpmill  much 
waste  inevitable  in  logging  for  deal  may  be  avoided,  while  small  stuff  surrounding 
barrens,  oi:  which  should  be  cut  out  elsewhere  for  sylivcultural  reasons  can  be 
utilized.  Secondly,  the  immense  cost  of  pulp  and  paper  plants  requires  a  regular 
annual  supply  of  pulpwood  over  a  very  loffg  term  of  years,  in  order  to  make  the 
original  investment  pay,  and  this  steady  supply  can  only  be  insured  in  perpetuity 
by  careful  and  systematic  forest  management. 

An  attempt  will  now  be  made  to  outline  in  a  general  way,  a  few  of  the  features 
that  seem  indispensable  in  the  conservative  management  of  spruce  forests  in  East- 
em  Canada,  with  some  discussion  of  the  respective  duties  of  the  Government  and 
the  lumberman  in  this  connection. 

It  may  be  stated  that  these  suggestions  are  based  on  practical  experience  in 
connection  with  the  woodswork  of  the  Miramichi  Lumber  Co.,  a  branch  of  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company,  operating  in  New  Brunswick. 


A  company  that  undertakes  to  handle  its  timber  lands  conservatively,  must 
at  once  settle  what  amount  of  material  can  be  annually  removed  without  detriment 
to  the  capital  stock,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  the  forest. 


ANNUAL  CUT. 
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The  annual  cut  should  approximate  closely  to  the  annual  increment  of  growth. 
To  obtain  exact  figures  on  this  question  is  impossible  without  a  vast  initial  expen&e, 
and  even  then  they  may  be  far  astray.  The  method  adopted  by  the  Miramichi 
Lumber  Company  appears  sound  under  the  conditions  found  over  its  holdings,  and 
the  principles  involved  will  doubtless  hold  true  for  most  of  the  spruce  lands  in 
Eastern  Canada.  When  the  company  became  established  in  New  Brunswick, 
careful  though  rapid  cruising  was  carried  on  oveB  the  whole  tract  by  old  woodsmen. 
The  history  of  each  block  was  overhauled  as  far  as  possible,  and  from  these  sources, 
a  rough  estimate  was  arrived  at,  of  what  might  be  removed  annually  over  a  long 
term  of  years  without  crippling  the  growing  stock,  or  diminishing  the  actual  stand. 
These  figures  were  used  as  a  basis  to  determine  the  annuarcut. 

During  the  summer  months  each  year,  the  localities  which  are  to  be  worked 
within  the  next  few  years,  are  blocked  into  square  miles.  This  blocking  is  followed 
by  close  and  careful  cruising  which  determines  above  all  else  the  best  treatment  to 
be  accorded  to  the  different  forest  types  in  each  locality.  In  each  case  an  analysis 
of  tree  growth  in  required  to  reach  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Having  settled  this 
matter,  the  cruiser  estimates  as  closely  as  possible  the  total  amount  ready  for  the 
axe  in  that  locality,  and  also  the  amount  that  can  be  removed  most  profitably 
each  year.  Enough  camps  are  put  in  every  fall  in  different  locaUties,  to  bring  the 
total  cut  each  season  up  to  the  estimate  of  what  the  total  holdings  will  stand. 

As  the  years  pass,  more  comprehensive  and  thorough  information  will  be 
acquired,  and  the  annual  cut  that  the  ground  will  stand  will  be  more  and  more  accur- 
ately determined.  In  the  meantime  if  proper  care  is  exercised  to  accord  to  each 
forest  type  the  treatment  that  seems  best  adapted  to  produce  the  most  timber  in 
the  long  run  very  few  irreparable  mistakes  will  occur. 


A  well  organized  force  of  trained  cruisers  is  essential  to  a  company  operating 
on  a  large  scale  and  undertaking  to  handle  its  work  conservatively.  Such  men  are 
hard  to  obtain  at  the  present  time.  They  must  not  only  be  practical  woodsmen, 
but  must  be  quick  to  see  the  value  of  new  ideas  and  ingenious  in  adapting  them 
to  the  woodswork.  Under  present  conditions  a  company  can  probably  do  no 
better  than  employ  a  scientific  forester  who  is  also  a  thorough  woodsman  and  place 
him  in  charge  of  all  the  cruising  and  cutting  work.  Then  as  more  men  are  wanted 
they  can  be  promoted  from  among  the  Woodsmen  or  taken  from  the  forestry  schools 
and  trained  under  the  forester  in  charge.  Until  such  a  force  is  developed,  very  little 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  conservative  lumbering. 

The  duties  of  a  cruiser  are  various.  He  estimates  lumber,  plans  logging  opera- 
tions, sizes  up  the  capacity  of  the  different  streams,  etc.,  and  above  all  settles  the 
best  treatment  to  be  accorded  the  different  forest  types  in  each  locality.  Dunne 
the  cutting  season  he  has  full  charge  over  jobbers  and  foremen.  He  instructs  them 
how  to  handle  the  cutting  over  their  working  circle  and  sees  that  all  regulations 
are  properly  fulfilled.  Good  maps  are  essential  to  economic  and  thorough  work. 
The  Miramichi  Lumber  Co.  blocks  its  ground  into  square  miles  and  their  system 
has  been  found  very  satisfactory.  It  enables  full  and  systematic  notes  to  be  kept 
of  all  parts  of  the  tract.  Two  men  working  together  and  pacing  for  distance, 
and  using  compass  and  barometer  obtain  the  material  for  contour  lines  while 
cruising  the  block.  Again  the  block  lines  are  of  vast  assistance  in  confining  the 
logging  operations  to  certain  localities  until  they  are  properly  cleaned. 
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ECONOMY  IN  LOGGING  METHODS. 


In  logging,  all  unnecessary  waste  should  be  avoided,  and  saws  should  be  used 
instead  of  axes.  Trees  should  be  cut  no  higher  than  the  swelling  of  the  root, 
and  hence  logging  after  the  deep  snow  has  come,  should  be  avoided.  All  trees 
should  be  taken  as  far  into  the  tops  as  they  can  be  profitably  handled.  All  dry, 
standing  trees,  and  dead  and  down  timber  if  partially  sound,  should  be  removed, 
and  no  lodged  trees  or  merchantable  culls  should  be  left  in  the  woods.  All  mer- 
chantable trees  in  the  main, woods  should  be  left. standing  by  the  swamping  crews 
as  they  will  be  mote  economically  handled  by  the  yarding  men.  Immediately 
after  a  fire,  camps  should  be  put  in  to  remove  all  burnt  material  of  any  value 
before  it  becomes  badly  wind  thrown,  or  is  attacked  by  insects  and  fungi.  In 
these  and  in  many  other  ways,  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  waste  may  be  avoided. 


Natural  regeneration  is  so  good  in  New  Brunswick,  and  the  spruce  tree  bears 
seed  so  early  in  life,  that  special  precautions  to  secure  regeneration  are  seldom 
necessary.  When  for  any  reason  it  seems  best  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  all  mer- 
chantable trees  over  an  area,  seed  trees  should  be  left.  Windfirm  bunches,  es- 
pecially if  protected  by  a  few  hard  woods,  will  answer  the  purpose  best.  If  they 
are  not  windfirm  a  blow-down  is  inevitable,  hence  very  careful  selection  is  necessary. 
Some  of  the  well  known  European  methods  to  secure  regeneration  in  spruce  woods 
have  been  tested  on  this  side,  but  the  writer  does  not  know  of  any  experiments 
on  a  large  scale  that  have  resulted  satisfactorily  under  American  conditions.  Fail- 
ure lies  in  the  absence  of  trained  labour,  in  the  cost  of  the  operation  or  in  the  dis- 
astrous blow-downs  that  frequently  result.  The  system  in  most  common  use  here 
is  that  of  cutting  down  to  a  minimum  diameter  limit.  The  method  is  not  only 
cheap  and  practicable,  but  by  varying  the  diameter  limit,  each  forest  type  will 
receive  a  treatment  more  or  less  suited  to  its  requirements.  Only  after,  a  careful 
study  of  local  conditions  can  the  most  suitable  diameter  limit  be  determined.  The 
Miramichi  Lumber  Co.  uses  a  general  diameter  limit  of  fourteen  inches,  breast 
high,  or  four  and  a  half  feet  above  the  ground,  but  there  are  many  exceptions  to 
this  rule  controlled  by  local  conditions.  It  is  difficult  to  get  these  conditions  on 
paper,  but  the  following  classification  will  give  an  idea  of  the  principles  upon  which 
the  exceptions  are  based. 

A  clean  sweep  of  all  merchantable  trees  is  made  — 

(1)  Where  a  blow-down  after  logging  is  feared,  e.^.,  on  high  exposed  ridges, 
on  steep  slopes,  and  sometimes  on  heavy  spruce  flats  on  lower  ground,  having 
only  a  thin  top  soil  with  rock  or  marl  subsoil. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  black  spruce  on  wet  or  barren  ground,  where  growth  is 
very  slow  and  trees  seldom  reach  a  large  size. 

(3)  Where  the  fire  risk  is  great.  In  these  cases  windfirm  bunches  of  spruce 
are  left  to  secure  regeneration. 

A  diameter  limit  of  eight,  nine,  or  ten  inches  may  be  selected  in  such  cases  as 
the  following: — 

(1)  In  inaccessible  localities  where  the  cost  of  logging  is  great  and  where 
therefore  logging  operations  should  be  undertaken  as  seldom  as  possible. 

(2)  Where  thinnings  are  indicated  for  sylvicultural  purposes.  One  or  two 
points  in  regard  to  thinnings  should  be  emphasized.  There  is  a  different  principle 
involved  in  thinning  for  pulpwood  than  in  thinning  for  deal  logs.    In  the  latter 
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case  thinnings  are  conducted  with  a  view  to  produce  saw  logs,  and  therefore  dom- 
inant trees  are  left  standing;  while  in  the  former  case  the  idea  is  to  obtain,  in  the 
long  run,  the  greatest  volume  of  merchantable  material  To  accomplish  this  it 
seems  better  to  remove  the  dominant  trees,  letting  some  light  and  air  into  the 
younger  growth,  which  will  then  attain  maturity  very  rapidly  under  such  condi- 
tions. This  system  involves  no  expense  for  marking,  and  produces  a  large  immediate 
financial  return. 

Again,  what  is  very  important,  it  requires  no  special  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
woodsman  to  put  through  a  successful  operation.  The  remaining  trees  will  be 
large  enough  to  seed  any  open  places  before  the  next  cutting.  Thinnings  are 
required  wherever  the  growth  over  an  area  is  so  heavy  that  the  soil,  air  and  light 
requirements  of  the  individual  trees  are  seriously  interfered  with.  In  the  writer's 
experience  this  occurs  in  spruce  woods,  most  usually  in  the  case  of  second  growth 
in  old  burns  or  abandoned  farms.  Yet  there  are  many  thousands  of  acres  of 
forest  lands  in  New  Brunswick,  of  what  may  be  called  old  growth,  of  just  this 
character  apparently,  yet  caused  in  part  by  crowded  conditions,  and  in  part  by 
unsuitable  soil  conditions  to  allow  of  a  large  sized  growth.  — - 

Green  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  burned  lands  and  the  so-called  green 
islands  should  be  very  conservatively  handled,  so  as  to  afford  every  opportunity 
for  the  bum  to  re-stock  itself  naturally. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  proceed  systematically  to  the  removal  of  forest  weeds 
(undesirable  species  of  trees)  over  large  areas,  but  undesirable  species  should  be 
used  in  preference  to  spruce  for  all  such  work  as  skidding  yards,  road  repairing, 
bridge  and  camp  building,  etc.  Any  spinice  used  for  these  purposes  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  taken  for  pulpwood,  and  the  same  is  true  of  merchantable  culls 
or  crooked  or  otherwise  defective  trees.  Care  should  be  exercised  to  avoid  harm 
to  young  growth,  notably  in  felling  trees,  swamping  and  skidding. 

Trees  should  be  divided  into  convenient  lengths  for  handling,  and  skidding 
should  be  done  as  much  as  possible  (and  it  is  nearly  always  possible)  with  one  horse 
to  avoid  cutting  wide  trails. 


No  company  need  expect  to  introduce  a  fully  developed  system  of  conservative 
lumbering  into  its  woodswork  all  at  once.  The  woodsmen  themselves  —  the 
jobbers  and  bosses  who  carry  on  the  logging  operations  —  can  be  brought  to  change 
their  methods,  only  by  slow  and  patient  work.  They  must  not  be  overcrowded 
with  too  many  new  ideas  at  the  start.  It  is  better  to  keep  hammering  away  at  a 
few  ideas  at  a  time,  and  get  these  thoroughly  established  before  inaugurating  more 
radical  changes.  One  diflBculty  lies  in  the  fact  that  men  who  have  chased  up 
the  cheapest  logs  available  all  their  lives,  fail  to  appreciate  the  value  of  what  was 
formerly  accounted  waste  material.  Then  they  discount  the  future  very  heavily, 
and  without  close  inspection  pay  little  heed  to  regulations  which  look  to  future 
returns  Contracts  should  be  in  writing  and  contain  all  the  detail  possible  con- 
trolling their  operations.  The  cruisers  should  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  logging 
operations  explaining  repeatedly,  helping  and  checking  up  where  necessary.  Ed- 
ucative work,  however,  should  be  done  on  more  thorough  and  systematic  lines.  A 
short  series  of  lectures,  setting  forth  as  concisely  and  simply  as  possible  some  of 
the  aims  and  methods  of  forestry  might  be  delivered  here  and  there  through  the 
country  with  excellent  results.  The  value  of  educative  work  caimot  be  over- 
estimated. 
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A  full  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  Government  to  the  forests  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  paper.  A  few  points  may  be  touched  upon,  however,  where  the 
Government  regulations  come  in  contact  with  the  lumberman  who  is  striving  to 
operate  conservatively  and  preserve  his  holdings  indefinitely. 


To  prevent  the  total  exhaustion  of  forest  resources  it  is  customary  for  the 
Government  to  regulate  the  cutting  on  Crown  lands  by  establishing  a  minimum 
diameter  limit.    A  general  diameter  in  spruce  woods  will  never  prove  satisfactory, 
and  may  result  in  greater  loss  on  one  side  than  it  makes  in  saving  on  the  other. 
Different  localities  -require  different  treatment.    While  a  minimum  diameter 
limit  for  general  use  may  be  fixed  at  fourteen  inches  breast  high,  in  some  cases 
it  pays  best  to  sweep  an  area  clean  of  all  merchantable  stuff.    In  other  cases  a 
diameter  limit  of  eight,  nine,  or  ten  inches  may  yield  more  satisfactory  results. 
These  questions  can  only  be  settled  by  thorough  and  skilful  investigation  on  the 
ground.    This  must  be  clear  to  any  one  who  has  studied  the  result  of  judicious 
thinnings  in  second  growth,  or  has  seen  the  disastrous  blowdowns  that  occur  after 
cutting  in  some  localities.    Just  what  changes  in  cutting  regulations  are  necessary 
to  overcome  this  difficulty  is  not  quite  clear.   Regulations  can  hardly  be  set  forth 
on  paper  clearly  enough  to  cover  all  cases,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of 
supplying  a  sufficient  number  of  experts  to  investigate  each  locality  thoroughly 
and  fix  the  proper  diameter  limit  for  use  there,  would  be  very  great.    It  seems  as 
though  a  partial  solution  at  least  might  be  found  through  co-operation  between  the 
Government  and  the  lumberman.    The  best  interests  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
country  are  identical  with  those  of  the  company,  owning  its  own  mills  and  oper- 
ating for  pulpwood.    While  adhering  in  the  main  to  its  present  policy,  the  Govern- 
ment might  introduce  a  clause  into  its  cutting  regulations  allowing  those  companies 
that  show  a  clear  intention  of  cutting  conservatively,  and  back  this  up  by  em- 
ploying trained  men,  to  handle  each  section  of  their  holdings  in  the  way  that  seems 
mutually  best.    A  few  trained  men  in  the  Government's  service  could  exercise  a 
surveillance  generally  over  the  work  of  the  different  companies  availing  themselves 
of  this  claiise.    Where  it  is  clear  that  advantage  is  being  taken  of  the  privilege  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  stripping  the  berth  clean,  the  privilege  can  be  cancelled,  pen- 
alties imposed,  or  the  timber  Ucenses  may  be  confiscated. 


The  establishment  of  an  effective  fire  protection  system  is  of  course  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  conservative  lumbering.  Certainly  it  will  never  pay  to 
sacrifice  present  gain  in  the  expectation  of  future  greater  returns  if  the  latter  are 
to  be  swept  away  by  fire.  This  question  is  fully  dealt  with  in  other  papers  and  will 
be  only  touched  upon  here.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  co-operation  between  the 
Government,  the  railroads,  the  lumbermen,  and  amongst  the  lumbermen  them- 
selves, is  essential,  especially  where  timber  land  holdings  are  scattered.  All  danger- 
ous localities  should  be  thoroughly  policed  during  the  dry  months.  A  system  of 
telephone  lines,  and  of  good  portage  roads  will  greatly  facilitate  the  handling  of 
fires.    The  lumberman  can  aid  this  work  greatly  by  taking  out  all  dead  standing, 
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and  down  merchantable  timber,  and  by  leaving  only  small  tops  and  branches  in 
the  woods. 


Some  scheme  of  artiJ&cial  regeneration,  seems  necessary  in  New  Brunswick 
only  over  large  burns  or  abandoned  settlements.  Small  cleared  areas  with  a  few 
seed  trees  in  the  neighborhood  will  soon  re-stock  themselves  naturally.  Coniferous 
growth,  however,  advances  very  slowly  over  large  clearings,  and  owing  to  its  scatter- 
ing distribution,  will  produce  a  very  poor  class  of  lumber.  In  such  cases  planting 
up  seems  essential  to  a  proper  economy  of  resources.  As  yet,  lumbermen  are  hard- 
ly in  a  position  to  consider  this  matter  seriously.  There  seems  to  be  vey  little 
inducement  for  private  interests  to  sink  capital  in  such  a  venture.  Well  timbered 
areas  can  be  bought  in  New  Brunswick  for  very  much  less  per  acre  than  it  will 
cost  to  plant  up  old  burns.  It  is  quite  probable  again  that  fire  would  sweep  away 
the  growing  stock  before  it  reaches  maturity.  Moreover,  accurate  information 
seems  to  be  lacking  in  New  Brunswick  on  the  most  suitable  species  for  use  under 
the  conditions  which  exist  there,  the  best  system  of  planting  and  the  probable 
cost  of  the  undertaking.  These  objections,  combined  with  the  time  element  and 
the  absence  of  a  perpetual  lease  on  Crown  Lands  would  seem  to  place  this  branch  of 
forestry  beyond  the  reach  of  the  lumberman. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  such  work  is 
mainly  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  it  would  seem  that  it  must  inevitably  fall  to  the 
Government  for  some  years  to  come,  if  it  is  to  be  undertaken  tft  all. 


The  necessity  for  an  exhaustive  survey  of  Crown  lands  and  the  establishment 
of  forest  reserves  is  well  known  and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon. 

Settlement  over  main  drainage  areas  should  be  very  carefully  regulated,  and 
should  be  prohibited  altogether  on  absolute  forest  soil.  Settlers  on  non-agri- 
cultural lands  find  their  way  there  either  through  ignorance  or  for  speculative 
purposes,  and  in  either  case  no  good  will  result  from  their  presence. 

Special  regulations  to  control  ciitting  on  forest  reserves  however,  are  seldom 
necessary  where  the  operators  are  practising  conservative  methods  of  lumbering. 
It  is  probable  that  a  small  woody  growth  over  a  drainage  area  will  maintain  an  even 
stream  flow  equally  well  with  a  high  forest.  The  small  growth  shades  the  ground, 
its  root  system  holds  the  soil  together,  and  prevents  erosion,  and  an  equal  facility 
for  subsoil  drainage  is  afforded.  If  each  type  of  growth  receives  the  treatment 
best  adapted  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  timber  in  the  long  run,  the  stream 
flow  will  regulate  itself  naturally  and  satisfactorily.  Fires  and  the  settlers  are  the 
prime  causes  of  soil  erosion  and  spring  floods,  not  the  lumberman. 

The  system  of  forestry,  if  it  can  be  called  a  system,  which  has  been  outlined 
in'  this  paper,  is  substatially  that  of  the  company  I  represent.  It  is  far  from 
approaching  any  European  ideal  of  forest  management,  but  it  seems  to  get  results 
and  at  practically  no  cost  over  old  logging  methods.  A  great  deal  of  material 
which  was  formerly  wasted  is  now  utilized  while  a  perpetual  rotation  of  wood  crops 
affording  a  substantial  annual  supply  is  practically  assured  so  long  as  fires  are 
avoided. 

It  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  holdings  of  the  Miramichi  Lumber  Company 
have  increased  in  value  from  50%  to  100%  since  that  company  began  the  appliea- 
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tion  of  conservative  methods  of  lumbering  to  its  woodswork.  It  must  be  clear  that 
it  is  the  pulpwood  industry  which  offers  the  greatest  inducement  to  the  practice  of 
forestry  and  furthermore  offers  the  greatest  opportunity  for  its  development. 

The  President. — We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Bradley  for  having^shown  us  what 
the  Miramichi  Lumber  Company  has  so  successfully  done.  He  has  shown  to  us 
that  good  methods  have  been  followed  by  good  results,  and  when  he  stated  that 
this  company's  properties  have  increased  in  value  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per 
cent,  as  a  result  of  the  practical  methods,  I  think  that  this  must  be  taken  as  ample 
justification  for  other  people  to  follow  in  their  footsteps. 

We  will  now  take  up  the  general  discussion,  but  before  we  commence  with 
discussions,  I  will  ask  Mr.  Sterling,  representing  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  Com- 
pany, to  say  a  few  words  on  the  results  that  company  has  attained. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen^ — This  is  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
surprise  to  me.  I  came  to  this  Convention  merely  to  speak  to  Dr.  Femow,  and  to 
consult  with  him,  and  had  no  expectation  of  saying  anything.  In  fact  the  railways 
of  our  State,  and  generally  across  the  line  are  not  doing  much  talking  these  days; 
so  that  I  came  here  to  learn  and  listen  rather  than  to  talk. 

However,  I  can  say  a  little  regarding  the  work  of  my  Road  in  forestry.  Rail- 
ways, as  you  know,  are  large  wood-using  corporations,  and  as  such  the  Pennsylvania 
Railway  has  probably  gone  through  the  same  experience  as  other  similar  corpor- 
ations. Rumiing,  as  the  original  lines  did  through  a  fairly  wooded  country  in 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  other  States,  they  for  many  years  drew  on  local  sup- 
plies, and  for  a  long  time  they  took  no  account  of  the  future,  or  even  the  present 
timber  supply.  As  you  know,  white  oak  is  the  standard  railway  timber  for  ties  and 
car  lumber.  Since  this  territory  was  richly  productive  of  white  oak,  they  drew 
their  supply  from  it,  and  thought  nothing  more  about  it.  But  gradually  as  the 
timber  was  cut  off,  and  other  large  wood-using  corporations  came  in,  they  found 
they  could  not  get  the  necessary  amount  of  white  oak.  Then  they  were  compelled 
to  resort  to  the  use  of  what  we  call  mixed  oaks,  an  imported  timber  from  southern 
points.  And  so  the  thing  has  progressed  until  now  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
has  to  go  very  far  south  for  more  than  half  its  ties,  and  considerably  more  than 
half  its  car  lumber.  This  condition  of  things  has  been  further  aggravated  by  the 
pulp  people,  the  wood  extract  people,  cooperage  firms,  and  other  large  wood-using 
corporations  which  strip  the  wood  off  the  entire  territory. 

So,  it  has  become  obvious  that  something  must  be  done  to  remedy  this  state 
of  affairs.  The  Pennsylvania  Railway  cannot  go  south  forever,  and  pay  high 
freight  rates  on  its  ties,  and  it  is  very  obvious  that  local  supplies  are  almost  going  to 
be  entirely  gone  very  soon.  So,  for  that  reason  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  in  1902 
began  to  think  about  forestry,  and  naturally  their  first  thought  was  planting. 
They  assumed  that  tree  planting  was  the  proper  start,  and  so  they  began  planting 
locust  trees  on  the  unused  farms  along  the  right  of  way.  This  movement  has  since 
progressed  to  a  broad  gauge  policy. 
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The  things  we  aim  at  are,  to  secure  a  perpetual  supply  of  the  wood  necessary 
for  this  large  corporation,  and  it  is  a  pretty  large  supply  that  we  need.  Our  de- 
mands amount  at  the  present  time  to  three  million  ties  annually,  five  hundred 
thousand  more  for  new  work  and  one  hundred  million  feet  of  lumber,  and  all  of 
this  merely  for  our  lines  east  of  Pittsburg  and  the  Erie  line.  So  we  have  a  big 
corporation  as  a  wood  using  and  producing  corporation.  We  have  to  find  lands 
which  produce  the  timber  we  need  in  enormous  quantities,  and  it  is  becoming 
an  increasingly  diflScult  proposition  to  locate  such  lands  to  produce  our  timber 
supply  indefinitely  at  a  reasonable  figure. 


We  have  foimd  that  to  economize  our  supply  we  must  use  some  method  of 
preserving  our  railway  timber.  Timber  is  adaptable  generally  to  such  treatment, 
and  we  must  reduce  our  consumption  by  from  one-half  to  one-third,  and  treat  our 
ties  and  bridge  timbers,  telegraph  poles,  and  other  wood  products  in  order  to  in- 
crease their  longevity.  Here  are  the  two  big  things  for  all  the  railroads  of  the  east, 
and  I  presume  the  same  problem  affects  your  railroads  in  Canada.  They  must  have 
a  permanent  timber  supply  to  draw  upon;  they  must  have  it  properly  managed, 
and  they  must  preserve  the  timber  by  chemical  treatment,  when  using  it.  There 
are  other  things  in  railroad  work.  One  is  planting  work  to  utilize  the  lands.  Any 
large  railway  in  rebuilding  its  old  lines  and  in  building  new  lines,  acquires  farms 
which  are  of  very  little  use,  and  are  often  not  even  agricultural  land.  Obviously 
then,  the  sensible  thing  is  to  utilize  these  lands  by  re-afforestation  so  as  to  get  a 
future  crop.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  undertook  this  work,  and  we  are  no^ 
planting  upwards  of  half  a  million  trees  a  year,  and  already  we  have  two  and  a  half 
million  trees  planted.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  started  a  twelve  acre  nursery 
so  that  we  may  grow  our  own  stock,  and  with  the  help  of  this  nursery  we  intend  to 
try  and  fix  up  not  only  our  own  lands,  but  to  teach  the  farmers  in  the  district  we 
cover  to  do  something  along  the  s£|,me  line. 

There  is  another  thing  we  have  undertaken  which  I  presume  should  be  of  con- 
siderable use  to  your  Canadian  railways,  and  that  is  the  adoption  of  live  snow 
fences.  On  our  lines  near  Buffalo  we  have  considerable  trouble  with  snow,  and 
have  had  to  build  snow  fences.  We  are  now  planting  along  the  lines,  to  replace 
these  expensive  wooden  fences,  strips  of  evergreen  trees  which  will  serve  the 
same  purposes  as  fences,  and  eventually  will  cost  very  much  less. 

Aside  from  this  we  have  in  a  general  way  undertaken  landscape  gardening 
work,  and  this  department  is  supposed  to  advise  with  regard  to  the  shrubs  and 
trees  for  ornamental  work  at  stations,  and  the  planting  of  hedges  and  other  details 
of  landscape  garden  work.  These  I  think  are  in  a  general  way  the  most  important 
points  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  operations.  (Applause). 

The  President. — We  all  owe  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Sterling  for  his 
exceedingly  interesting  and  practical  address.  The  meeting  is  now  open  for  a 
general  discussion  on  the  papers  which  we  have  heard. 


Col.  LoGGiEi —  I  do  not  intend  to  keep  you  very  long,  but  there  are  one  or  two 
points  in  Mr.  Bradley's  paper  that  I  think  need  discussion.  I  come  from  the  same 
province  as  Mr.  Bradley  lives  in  at  the  present  time.    Mr.  Bradley  is  the  forestry 
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representative  of  the  great  International  Paper  CJompany.  We  all  know  that 
company,  and  that  is  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  has  already 
cut  out  nearly  all  the  available  timber  in  the  United  States,  and  now  it  is  coming 
to  Quebec  and  to  New  Brunswick,  and  trying  to  get  our  pulpwood  also.  Hence  it 
is  a  serious  question  with  us. 

I  might  as  well  say  that  the  lumbermen  of  my  Province  are  strongly  opposed  to 
the  depredations  of  the  International  Paper  Company  in  our  Province.  What  we 
want  is  that  only  the  mature  saw  logs  should  be  cut,  and  the  young  spruce  trees 
allowed  to  grow.  I  made  an  inspection  a  short  time  ago  of  some  lands  cut,  and 
with  all  fairness  to  Mr.  Bradley,  I  will  say,  it  was  a  cut  made  by  one  of  their  job- 
bers who  was  not  under  their  special  supervision,  although  partially  so.  I  never  in 
all  my  life  saw  such  depredation  to  the  young  spruce  forest.  I  counted  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  them  only  eight  and  nine  inches  on  the  stump  —  fast-growing 
young  spruce.  What  do  you  think  of  that?  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  case  all 
over  with  regard  to  the  operations  of  this  company,  but  that  I  saw  for  myself,  and 
inspected  fourteen  or  fifteen  yards  of  the  same  kind  of  cutting. 

Mr.  Bradley  says  fourteen  inches  breast  high,  but  he  reserves  a  large  portion 
of  the  coimtry  from  that  regulation,  such  as  side  hills  where  the  timber  may  blow 
down,  or  is  liable  to  be  burned.  Pulp  men  say  in  our  Province  that  one  half  of 
the  country  will  not  produce  saw  logs.  I  dispute  that.  I  have  been  thirty- 
seven  years  in  the  Crown  Lands  Department  of  New  Brunswick,  and  have  run 
against  the  lumbermen  in  the  past  and  present,  and  can  speak  knowingly  of  the 
conditions  of  our  Province,  and  I  know  when  they  say  thatonly  half  the  Province  is 
pulpwood,  I  say  no,  it  is  about  one-tenth  burnt  or  spruce  land,  and  no  more.  We 
have  no  objection  to  the  International  Paper  Company  or  any  other  Company  cut- 
ting everything  down  in  the  burnt  land,  but  what  we  do  want  in  New  Brunswick 
is  what  the  lumber  people  never  want,  and  that  is  that  the  mature  saw  logs  should 
be  cut  and  nothing  else. 

That  is  the  point  I  want  to  make,  Mr.  President.  Before  closing,  however,  I 
must  say  a  good  word  for  the  International  Paper  Company.  They  are  doing  a 
fine  work  in  forest  protection  and  utilising  the  logs  the  lumbermen  would  not  take 
away.  But  they  are  there  to  make  money  and  take  everything  they  can  get. 
They  are  not  there  for  their  health.  They  have  taken  all  the  lumber  they  could  get 
in  the  United  States,  and  now  they  are  invading  the  eastern  townships  of  Quebec, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  the  farmers  of  the  eastern  townships  in  time  to  come  will  regret 
their  foolishness  in  cutting  down  their  young  spruce  for  the  International  and  other 
great  corporations.  (Applause). 

Dr.  Febnow. — I  think  that  these  papers  need  a  much  fuller  discussion  than 
we  can  give  them  here.  I  Will  refer  to  one  statement  of  Mr.  Stewart,  in  which  he 
pointed  out  that  a  timber  famine  is  threatening  the  world.    Just  before  leaving 
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Toronto,  I  received  a  circular  from  the  United  States  Forest  Service  giving  changes 
in  timber  prices'  for  the  last  twelve  years  which  is  to  the  point,  and  I  also  picked  up  a 
piece  of  reading  which  may  be  interesting  to  you,  being  the  opinion  of  a  well  known 
authority  —  Mulhall,  the  great  British  statistician. 

He  says  in  1885,  that  "The  supply  of  timber  is  practically  inexhaustible. 
There  has  been  a  falling  oflf  of  thirty-six  per  cent,  in  the  price  from  1850  to  1880, 
notwithstanding  the  great  increase  in  consumption,"  and  again  that  "The  area 
of  all  wood  cut  is  nineteen  million  acres,  and  may  be  Increased  to  forty  million 
before  it  reaches  the  natural  limit,  so  that  there  is  no  ground  for  alarm  that  our 
posterity  in  the  next  century  may  have  to  face  a  fan^ne  of  timber.  But  on  the 
contrary  we  may  look  for  a  continued  fall  in  prices,  as  facilities  increase  for  bringing 
in  timbers  for  commercial  use  from  all  parts  of  the  world." 

Now,  I  have  placed  on  the  wall  here  a  chart,  a  silent  persuader  in  the  shape 
of  statistical  curves  showing  the  changes  in  the  price  of  lumber,  and,  even  to  one 
unaccustomed  to  looking  at  such  curves,  it  will  appear  how  ridiculous  the  pre- 
dictions of  Mulhall  are.  The  explanation  of  this  curious  statement  of  Mulhall  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  figures  he  uses  are  based  on  a  price  established  in  the  British 
customs  return  in  1794,  and  on  other  palpably  unreliable  data. 

We  have  been  talking  for  twenty-six  y^ars  on  this  subject  of  a  probable  timber 
famine,  and  some  time  ago  I  was  asked  where  was  that  predicted  timber  famine.  I 
said,  you  have  been  asleep,  it  is  upon  us  already,  for  when  prices  rise  continu- 
ously at  a  rapid  rate  there  must  be  a  famine  —  not  an  absolute  absence  of  material, 
but  an  increase  of  prices  makes  a  famine;  and  the  prices  have  risen  very  swiftly^ 
as  you  see. 

This  more  or  less  horizontal  line  indicates  the  prices  before  1899,  while  this 
rapidly  ascending  line  represents  the  prices  since  that  year/-  and  from  the  character 
of  the  curve  you  can  see  that  this  rise  in  price  will  go  on,  as  may  also  be  predicted 
from  other  data,  I  can  assure  you.  As  you  see  from  this  chart,  every  year  you  pay 
just  eight  per  cent,  more  for  your  wood  than  you  did  the  year  before.  Have  you 
no  interest  in  that?  I  mean  has  the  public  in  general  ru)  interest  in  this  forestry 
question?  It  seems  to  me  they  have.  Everybody  must  have  an  interest  in  it, 
because  it  touches  his  pocket. 

Another  point  I  wish  to  make  on  this  chart,  namely  that  while  before 
1899  prices  went  up  and  down  from  year  to  year,  but  on  the  whole  remained  level, 
from  the  year  1899  prices  of  all  grades  of  wood  began  an  upward  course.  What 
is  the  reason?  Something  must  haveoccurred  in  1899,  the  end  of  the  centur>%  which 
affected  not  merely  one  kind  of  timber  like  white  pine,  but  also  everything  else. 

The  explanation  is  simple;  in  1899  the  data  colfected  by  the  United  Stat^ 
^•ensus  regarding  supply  and  demand  of  forest  products  became  known,  which 
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showed  that  in  predicting  this  timber  famine  we  were  after  all  not  so  far  out  of  the 
way.  Not  supply  and  demand,  but  knowledge  of  supply  and  demand  makes  prices 
and  the  trouble  has  been  in  the  past  the  absence  of  knowl^e  as  to  our  timber 
r^urees,  and  this  lack  of  knowledge  still  works  against  our  work  of  reform. 

Yet  during  the  last  few  years  the  knowledge  has  increased  and  the  result 
has  been  that  prices  have  risen  as  it  became  known  that  the  supply  was  less  than 
had  been  supposed.  In  1879  too,  there  was  a  sudden  rise  in  wood  prices.  Why? 
In  that  year  also  a  census  of  forest  resources  had  been  taken,  but  unfortunately 
it  was  not  generally  believed  that  the  data  were  correct,  and  that  they  were  under 
estimates,  so  the  prices  did  not  jump  as  high  as  they  should  have  done.  What 
we  need  in  Canada  is  also  more  knowledge  about  our  timber  supplies.  (Applause). 

Mr.  Stewart. — I  think  perhaps  the  audience  as  a  whole  did  not  exactly  un- 
derstand Dr.  Fernow.  I  wish  to  ask  him  whether  he  agrees  with  Mulhall's  figures 
or  thinks  I  was  warranted  in  predicting  a  timber  famine. 

Dr.  Fernow. — I  am  pretty  ancient,  but  not  as  ancient  as  Mulhall.  Do  you 
want  to  know  whether  I  agree  with  Mulhall  or  with  this  chart,  which  I  brought  here 
to  prove  your  case? 

Mr.  Stewart. — I  would  like  to  say  that  Dr.  Fernow  has  published  a  book 
and  anyone  who  reads  that  book  will  find  what  he  and  I  have  just  said  borne  out. 
His  "  Economics  of  Forestry'*  is  a  book  for  foresters,  which  all  of  them  should  read, 
and  you  will  see  by  that  book  that  we -are  warranted  in  saying  that  a  timber  famine 
ia  in  sight. 

Dr.  Fernow. — I  think  it  is  quite  true  that  this  rise  in  price  is  going  to  continue, 
it  is  already  rising  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent,  per  year,  or  doubling  every  nine  or 
ten  years.  There  are  three  export  countries  outside  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
for  the  woods  that  we  use —  Sweden,  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary.  These  countries 
have  recently  found  out  the  same  thing  that  we  have  —  that  they  have  no  more 
surplus  to  export,  and  as  a  result  they  are  beginning  to  put  on  export  duties  and 
taking  other  steps  to  try  to  decrease  the  shipments  out  of  the  country  of  these 
materials.  That  means  more  demand  upon  this  continent,  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  for  export,  and  everyone  can  figure  out,  by  merely  considering  the  area,  the 
possibility  of  production  and  consumption,  And  form  a  conclusion  as  to  the  in- 
evitable result,  even  without  the  definite  knowledge  we  should  possess. 

The  President. — We  will  settle  that  this  matter  between  Dr.  Fernow  and  Mr. 
Stewart  is  a  mere  difference  in  sight.  Perhaps  Mr.  Stewart  is  short-sighted,  while 
Dr.  Fernow  is  long-sighted.  (Laughter). 


Mr.  James  M.  Macoun,  referring  to  a  wall  map  of  the  northern  portions  of  the 
Provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  drew  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the 
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fact  that  his  personal  experiences  and  observations  had  forced  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  great  portion  of  what  was  marked  on  the  map  as  ''The  Great  Northern 
Forest/'  has  been  severely  burned  over  and  cannot  be  counted  upon  as  a  commercial 
asset.  Where  the  timber  is  found  it  consists  mainly  of  poplar,  jack  pine  and  spruce, 
which  for  local  use  by  a  future  population  will  be  of  inestimable  value.  In  Mr.  j 
Macoun's  opinion,  however,  the  green  timber  of  commercial  value  is  largely  con- 
fined to  the  water  courses. 

I 

The  President. — I  will  now  call  upon  Professor  Baker,  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  to  say  a  few  words. 

Professor  H.  P.  Baker. — Gentlemen^ — thoroughly  appreciate  this  privilege 
of  giving  you  a  few  minutes  talk.  I  know  if  Doctor  Rothrock,  who  has  been  with 
you  in  other  years,  and  whom  you  know,  had  known  that  I  was  to  be  here,  he  would 
have  sent  greetings  to  you.  He  has  been  working  for  many  years  in  Pennsylvania, 
trying  to  awaken  the  people  to  the  realization  of  the  importance  of  forestry.  If 
we  could  take  our  people  over  the  State  and  let  them  see  for  themselves  the  thous- 
ands of  acres  of  burned  hillsides,  we  would  readily  succeed  in  awakening  them  to  a 
sense  of  the  danger.  Dr.  Rothrock  has  been  hammering  away  at  our  people  for 
years,  and  is  now  almost  at  the  end  of  the  way.  We  need  such  propaganda  work  in 
Pennsylvania  as  much  as  any  State  in  the  Union.  Our  State  has  800,000  acres 
of  forest  reserve,  and  we  want  to  increase  this  to  one  or  two  million  acres.  I 
think  that  they  could  do  this  by  simply  turning  the  barren  lands  into  forest  reserves. 

As  to  the  work  at  Pennsylvania  State  College,  I  may  say  that  a  department 
of  Forestry  was  organized  last  fall,  by  Dr.  Fernow,  and  that  we  now  have  thirty 
students,  classified  in  the  various  subjects.  We  have  an  excellent  opportunity  at 
the  College  because  of  its  nearness  to  one  of  the  largest  State  Forest  Reserves, 
and  we  hope  to  work  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  of  the  undergraduate  schools 
of  the  country.  (Applause). 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  the  afternoon. 
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DR.  FERNOWS  ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  MONTREAL 

CANADIAN  CLUB. 

At  noon  the  members  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  attended  a  lunch- 
eon given  by  the  Canadian  Club  of  Montreal,  at  which  an  address  was  given  by 
Dr.  B.  E.  Femow,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Forestry,  University  of  Toronto,  on 

THE  FOREST  NECESSITIES  OF  CANADA. 

Dr.  Fernow. — GenOemen, — I  consider  it  a  great  hpnour  to  be  called  upon 
to  address  you  because  I  feel  that  by  such  a  call  I  am  admitted  —  a  new  comer  — 
to  the  patriotic  endeavour  which  animates  the  young  generation  of  Canadians  who 
desire  to  place  their  country  on  a  basis,  economical  as  well  as  political,  such  as  the 
vast  natural  resources  and  possiblities  of  your  great  country  warrant. 

I  read  in  your  Constitution,  "  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Club  to  foster  patriotism 
by  encouraging  the  study  of  the  institutions,  history,  arts,  literature  and  resources 
of  Canada,  and  by  endeavouring  to  unite  Canadians  in  such  work  for  the  welfare 
and  progress  of  the  Dominion  as  may  be  desirable  and  expedient." 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  not  only  the  development  of  patriotic  sentiment  and 
public  spirit  in  the  abstract,  but  concrete  activity,  work  for  the  welfare  and  progress 
of  the  Dominion,  is  called  for.  I  hope  that  this  activity  exhibits  itself  not  only  in 
listening  to  talks  and  in  forming  your  own  opinions,  but  in  impressing  these  opin- 
ions on  your  fellow  citizens  and  governments,  and  in  real  active  work  on  behalf 
'of  some  of  the  many  reforms  of  national  character  which  call  for  a  sturdy  disin- 
terested patriotism. 

This  is  an  age  of  reforms  everywhere.  At  every  hand  poUtical,  economical 
and  social  questions  and  problems  clamour  for  consideration  and  solution,  and,  if 
we  would  not  be  swamped  in  our  endeavour  to  be  good  all  around,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  classify  the  many  problems,  and  select  for  our  first  endeavour  those 
which  cannot  wait  for  their  adjustment  without  entailing  serious  moral  or  material 
detriment  to  the  continued  welfare  and  healthy  progress  of  our  civilization.  We 
must  recognize  that  there  are  some  reforms  which,  while  desirable,  may  be  postpon- 
ed without  serious  impairment  of  our  welfare,  while  there  are  other  troubles 
which  if  left  without  consideration  and  adjustment  at  the  proper  time  cause 
irremediable  damage,  become  incapable  of  adjustment,  and  with  sadness  we  may 
recognize  too  late  that  we  have  lost  the  chance! 

Whether  to  extend  the  suffrage  to  women,  whether  to  abolish  or  reform  the 
Senate,  whether  to  have  a  high  tariff  or  no  tariff,  an  income  tax  or  a  headtax,  direct 
or  indirect  taxation,  bimetallism  or  a  single  standard,  national  banks  or  private 
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banks,  are  matters  which  may,  if  not  properly  adjusted,  cause  temporary  incoa- 
venience,  but  no  permanent  harm  can  come  to  the  community  by  delaying  thei 
adjustment. 

But  whether  fertile  lands  are  turned  into  deserts,  forests  into  waste  places, 
brooks  into  torrents,  and  rivers  changed  from  means  of  power  and  intercourse  into 
means  of  destruction  and  desolation  —  these  are  questions  which  concern  the 
material  existence  itself  of  society.  There  are  ill  advised  procedures  which,  with- 
out causing  immediate  trouble  or  injuring  present  interests,  insidiously  undermine 
the  very  foundations  of  your  national  structure,  and  which,  if  not  checked  in  time, 
cause  irreparable  loss  —  and  these  we  must  attack  first. 

In  the  last  analysis  all  prosperity,  power  and  happiness  of  a  nation  is  based 
on  two  factors:  man  and  soil.  The  permanent  prosperity  of  your  nation  depends 
on  the  moral  character  of  its  people  and  on  the  wisdom  with  which  your  natural 
resources,  the  soil  in  particular,  are  used. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  you  have  still  a  vast  unsettled  empire,  to  my  mind  the 
most  pressing  problems  of  Canada  which  urgently  require  adjustment  with  a  view 
to  a  satisfactory  future,  are  proper  immigration,  colonization  and  land  policies. 
These  three  problems  are  most  closely  related.  They  are,  indeed,  interdependent 
and  the  one  cannot  be  solved  without  touching  the  others. 

As  to  the  first  two  I  can  only  briefly  warn  you  against  repeating  the  mistakes 
of  our  neighbours  in  considering  quantity  rather  than  quality,  rapidity  in  amassiog 
wealth  and  expansion  of  trade  instead  of  character  and  solidity,  the  ultimate 
national  aims.  If  you  have  any  conception  that  Canada  is  capable  of  enduring 
as  a  nation  for  a  thousand  years,  do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  dispose  of  your 
resources  wastefully.  Do  not  think  that  permanent  prosperity  comes  from 
opening  up  all  your  mines  at  once,  marketing  all  your  timber  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, disposing  of  all  your  farm  lands  lavishly. 

Develop  wisely  rather  than  rapidly,  and  at  every  measure  that  is  presented 
with  a  view  to  increase  of  speed,  look  sharply  to  make  sure  that  the  factor  of  safety 
is  not  neglected. 

All  the  great  diversity  of  activities,  of  industries,  of  sources  of  wealth,  which 
characterize  the  modern  civilization  and  give  employment  to  the  millions,  have 
their  origin  more  or  less  directly  in  that  primary  source  of  wealth,  nay  of  life  itself, 
the  soil. 

And  next  to  it  stands  water.    Soil  and  water  are  our  richest  treasures,  the  i 
waste  of  which  threatens  the  very  foundations  of  a  commonwealth.    The  fertility 
and  the  stability  of  the  soil  are  in  closest  relation  to  water  conditions  and  these  again 
are  most  directly  dependent  on  the  condition  of  the  soil  cover. 
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And  here  it  is  that  the  broad  problems  of  colonization  and  land  policy  touch 
the  narrower  problems  which  during  these  two  days  has  brought  together  for  its 
discussion  a  small  group  of  devoted  patriots,  the  problem  of  soil  cover,  of 
forest  preservation,  the  forestry  problem.  It  is  in  this  problem  more  particularly 
that  I  am  expected  to  interest  you. 

If  you  are  the  active  citizens  that  your  membership  in  this  Club  stamps  you  to 
be,  you  must,  of  course,  have  become  familiar  with  the  arguments  which  have  been 
advanced  for  the  last  quarter-century,  namely  ever  since  in  1882,  in  this  very  city, 
the  first  American  Forestry  Congress  met  —  the  arguments  for  a  reform  in  the 
manner  of  the  treatment  of  your  timber  resources. 

Every  possible  argument  has  been  brought  forward  —  I  could  not  formulate 
any  new  one  —  and  these  arguments  .have  been  reiterated  in  the  public  prints  over 
and  over  again,  so  that  I  should  feel  possitively  inane  were  I  to  repeat  them  before 
such  an  intelligent  audience.  All  I  propose  to.  do  is  to  accentuate  those  aspects  of 
the  question  which  come  nearest  to  forming  a  part  of  the  broader  problem  of  a 
proper  land  policy. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  addressed  the  Canadian  Club  of  Toronto  on  this  same  sub- 
ject and  there  I  laid  stress  on  the  material  value  of  our  timber  wealth.  I  pointed 
out  that,  relatively  speaking,  the  timber  area  —  the  area  of  commercial  timber  of 
Canada  is  small,  that  the  saw  mill  capacity  of  the  United  States  would  suflSce  to  get 
rid  of  the  entire  estimated  log  timber  supply  of  Canada  in  less  than  fifteen  years. 

But  within  these  last  few  weeks,  the  other  side  of  the  forestry  question,  namely 
the  relation  of  forest  cover  to  soil  and  water  conditions,  has  impressed  itself  on  me 
as  in  the  end  the  much  more  important,  the  more  pressing,  and  of  much  more 
moment  than  the  material  considerations. 

While  the  rapid  and  uneconomical  destruction  of  our  timber  wealth  must 
appear  foolish  and  prejudicial  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country,  after  all 
we  can  perhaps  exist  without  wood,  at  least  we  could  get  along  with  very  much  less 
than  we  now  use,  substituting  iron,  stone,  concrete;  and  perhaps  there  is  still  time 
to  reproduce  what  we  need  before  the  virgin  supplies  are  exhausted.  Again,  you 
must  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the  enormous  inroads  which  the  paper 
pulp  industry  is  making  upon  your  spruce  woods,  and  that  the  United  States 
manufacturers  have  fixed  their  eyes  upon  your  vast  supplies  of  that  description  to 
feed  their  mills.  It  should  be  patent  to  every  sane  man  that  now  is  the  time  to 
carefully  consider  the  propriety  of  so  managing  this  valuable  resource  that  not  only 
for  the  present  but  for  all  future  it  yield  the  greatest  profit  to  the  country  that 
holds  it. 

There  is  no  question  that  Canada,  if  she  adopt  now  a  wise  forest  policy,  can 
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soon  become  the  controller  of  the  wood  markets  of  the  world,  and  of  the  paper 
trade  in  special. 

But' even  so,  while  it  would  be  poor  political  economy  and  foolish  to  let  the 
destructive  policy  continue,  and  to  allow,  without  adequate  compensation,  the 
decimation  of  this  rich  resource,  and,  while  it  would  be  a  pity  if  in  the  cutting  of 
the  spruce,  as  is  likely  to  be  the  case  under  present  methods,  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  material  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  were  wasted,  it  would  not  be  as 
great  a  disaster  as  some  try  to  make  us  believe,  for  there  is  really  no  need  for  pulp- 
wood  in  the  world.  The  world  has  existed,  and  quite  comfortably,  before  paper 
was  made  from  wood,  and  it  certainly  can  again.  A  number  of  other  vegetable 
fibres  will  answer;  it  is  only  a  question  of  cost  that  has  brought  wood  so  prom- 
inently into  use  for  paper.  To  be  sure,  a  large  amount  of  unnecessary  and  unde- 
sirable printing  would  perhaps  be  eradicated  by  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  paper 
to  the  advantage  of  the  world. 

Yet,  while  all  this  mismanagement  of  a  resource  that  would  be  kept  producing 
forever  must  be  a  detriment  to  the  material  welfare  of  the  country,  it  could  be 
endured,  and  means  for  alleviating  the  evil  can  be  devised,  and  moreover  the  re- 
storation of  mismanaged  forests  is  by  no  means  an  impossible  thing  as  Germany 
has  proved,  provided  the  soil  is  left. 

But  there  is  a  danger,  a  damage,  a  disaster  which  lurks,  hardly  realized,  in 
the  reckless  treatment  of  your  woodlands,  infinitely  more  serious,  the  loss  of  the 
soil.  Denude  your  soil  of  its  protective  forest  cover  by  axe  and  repeated  fires, 
expose  it  to  the  wasting  of  the  waters,  and  it  will  lose  its  stability  and  change  its 
location  —  it  actually  runs  away. 

In  general  terms  the  influence  of  forest  cover  on  stability  of  soil  and  equableness 
of  waterflow  is  well  known  and  understood,  but  it  is  perhaps  not  fully  realized  that 
the  importance  of  this  influence  is  variable  with  topography,  character  of  rock  and 
climate.  While  there  are,  for  instance,  in  the  United  States  large  areas  which 
suffer  but  little  from  the  erosion  of  bared  slopes,  your  country  is  particularly  un- 
favourably situated  from  this  point  of  view,  for  a  large  part,  the  larger  part  of  your 
eastern  provinces  at  least,  is  country  composed  of  hard  Laurentian  and  Huronian 
rock  which  makes  soil  only  slowly  and  is  for  the  most  part  only  thinly  overiaid 
with  soil. 

Destroy  the  protective  forest  cover  of  this  rocky  country  and  soon  the  thin 
soil  is  washed  off  and  the  naked  rock  remains,  a  stone  desert. 

That  this  is  not  mere  theory,  but  a  result  experienced  over  and  over  again  in 
all. parts  of  the  world,  even  on  this  continent,  and  in  your  own  countiy,  can  be 
attested  by  many  here. 
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If  you  want  to  study  the  effects  of  denudation  in  your  own  country,  visit  the 
Sudbury  or  the  Muskoka  districts  and  you  will  see  tow  a  rock  desert  is  started. 

As  yet,  only  here  and  there  noticeable,  soon  the  repetition  of  fires  —  and  they 
repeat  themselves  easily  on  ground  once  burnt  —  will  produce  results  such  as 
are  described  by  Prof.  Roth  from  Wisconsin;  a  close  neighbour  in  some  respects  not 
unsimilar  to  your  conditions.  A  careful  inspection  from  town  to  town  made  ten 
vears  ago  brought  out  the  information  that  of  the  eight  million  acres  of  cut  over  land 
one  half  is  as  nearly  desert  as  it  can  become  in  the  climate  of  Wisconsin.  A  desert 
of  four  mHUon  acres  made  by  man  m  less  than  fifty  years. 

It  will  take  hundreds  of  years  before  this  and  areas  similarly  conditioned  can  be 
made  useful  again.  Contemplate  what  a  loss  to  the  commonwealth,  what  a  hind- 
rance to  civilization  within  the  State,  such  foolish  and  unnecessary  mismanagement 
of  natural  resources  brings  in  its  train  ! 

But  while  the  loss  of  the  soil  calls  for  active  interference  with  the  destructive 
tendencies  of  our  present  generation,  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  disaster. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  water  conditions  and  soil  conditions  are  so  intimately ' 
interwoven  that  the  deterioration  of  the  latter  means  invariably  the  deterioration 
of  the  former.  Again  to  quote  from  the  report  on  Wisconsin: — "The  flow  of  all 
rivers  has  changed  during  the  last  forty  years;  navigation  has  been  abandoned  on 
the  Wisconsin,  logging  and  rafting  has  become  more  difficult  on  all  rivers,  and  the 
Fox  River  is  failing  to  furnish  the  power  which  it  formerly  supplied  in  abundance." 

First  comes  the  washing  of  the  soil  from  higher  to  lower  levels,  and  that 
means  ultimately  into  the  riverbeds,  filling  them  up  with  debris,  then,  as  there  is 
nothing  to  retard  the  run  off  or  to  soak  in  and  retain  for  gradual  drainage  the  surplus 
of  rainfall,  high  and  low  water  stages,  floods  and  drouths,  in  the  rivers  become 
accentuated,  and  what  was  once  a  stream  for  the  production  of  water  power  has 
become  a  dangerous  enemy  to  civilized  life. 

You  all  have  heard  of  the  magnificent  water  powers  which  are  to  make  Canada 
a  great  industrial  nation.  Let  your  Hydro-Electric  Commissions  look  out  that  the 
conditions  which  are  essential  to  the  utilization  of  these  powers  are  not  destroyed 
before,  or  perhaps  still  worse,  after  their  development  has  been  undertaken. 

Axe  and  fire,  and  especially  the  latter,  are  greater  enemies  of  your  prosperity 
than  monopoUes  of  capital  or  labour.  These  latter  can  be  controlled,  but  the  re- 
sults of  the  former,  especially  of  repeated  fires,  become  ultimately  irremediable. 
As  the  apostle  St.  John  in  his  later  life  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  simple 
preBcription,  "Love  one  another,"  was  included  all  Christianity,  so  I  have  come  to 
the  concluaion  that  in  the  injunction  "  Keep  out  the  fire,"  is  expressed  the  principal 
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need  of  a  forest  policy,  for  forestry  —  conservative  use  of  the  forest  —  cannot  be 
instituted  where  fire  is  master. 

Even  if  we  were  to  cut  off  all  our  timber  and  squander  it  ever  so  wastefuUy, 
our  loss  would  be  small  and  it  would  be  capable  of  restoration.  But  where  fire 
and  water  are  allowed  to  do  their  destructive  work,  the  foundation  is  torn  away 
and  the  loss  may  become  irreparable. 

What  then  is  needed  in  Canada  everywhere  above  all  other  measures  in  dealing 
with  the  forest  problems  is:  (1).  reduction  of  the  causes  of  forest  fires;  (2) 
increase  of  the  forces  to  prevent  the  origin  of  forest  fires  and  to  extinguish  them; 
(3)  such  division  in  the  use  of  soils  as  will  open  to  settlement  only  bona  fide  farm 
soils ;  (4)  such  administration  of  the  remaining  timber  wealth  as  recognizes  the 
interests  of  the  future. 

To  my  mind  these  four  problems  can  only  be  solved  by  a  radical  change  in 
present  methods  of  disposing  of  lands  in  general, -whether for  the  timber  or  for 
settlement,  and  in  changing  the  attitude  of  governments  so  that  they  will  consider 
Crown  lands  rather  as  the  capital  of  the  future  than  the  spoils  of  the  present. 

The  causes  of  forest  fires  are  largely  the  existence  of  irresponsible  people  in  the 
woods,  in  a  minor  degree  the  lack  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  for 
the  damage  they  occasion,  but  mainly  that  it  has  not  dawned  on  the  people  or 
the  governments  that  there  is  value  in  the  mere  forest  cover,  and  more  value  in  the 
young  growth  than  in  the  old  timber.  As  soon  as  this  is  fully  realized,  as  soon  as 
the  Governments  will  vigorously  undertake  to  protect  this  property  of  the  people, 
not  only  the  log  timber,  but  the  young  growth,  which  is  now  abandoned  to  its 
fate,  the  difficulties  of  reducing  the  fire  fiend  will  vanish. 

And  when  such  efforts  are  made,  it  will  also  become  just  and  right  to  impose 
upon  lumbermen  such  conditions  as  regards  the  disposal  of  their  debris  as  will 
reduce  the  danger  from  the  slash  they  leave  behind. 

At  the  same  time  a  vigorous  educational  campaign  needs  to  be  carried  on  to 
show  the  people  that  it  is  patriotism  to  keep  out  and  to  put  out  fires.  And  in 
this  campaign  each  one  of  you  individually  and  jointly  can  become  powerful  allies. 

In  carrying  out  such  a  policy  the  first  step  might  best  be  the  withdrawal  of  all 
unlicensed  timber  lands  from  the  operation  of  the  old  license  system,  as  Quebec 
has  practically  done  last  year,  and  placing  them  in  forest  reservations. 

An  examination  of  the  condition  of  these  reserves  with  a  view  of  segregating 
the  lands  fit  for  farm  use  and  settlement,  and  with  a  view  of  planning  for  the  ra- 
tional conservative  disposal  of  the  mature  timber  on  these  lands,  as  well  as  on  those 
to  be  kept  permanently  in  forest  reserves,  is  naturally  the  second  step. 
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The  third  step  would  be  an  equitable  adjustment  of  rights  and  obligations 
between  Government  and  present  license  holders,  with  a  view  of  preserving  the 
capital  value  of  the  hmits  and  of  remanding  them  in  a  reasonable  time  to  the 
Government's  ownership  and  administration. 

This  involves  also  an  adjustmeitt  of,  the  quarrel  between  the  lumberman  and 
the  settlers.  While  undoubtedly  lumbermen  have  repeatedly  taken  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  for  favouring  themselves  in  handling  their  limits,  they  undoubt- 
edly also  have  had  grievances  which  came  from  loose  methods  in  permitting  settle- 
ment within  their  limits.  It  is  notorious  that,  as  in  the  tJnited  States,  pseudo- 
settlers  have  again  and  again  been  permitted  to  locate  within  licensed  lands  with 
no  other  object  than  to  get  hold  of  the  timber,  abandoning  the  location  after  they 
have  robbed  it  of  the  timber,  or  disposed  of  it  to  the  licensee,  and  in  other  ways 
having  disturbed  peaceful  development. 

Even  bona  fide  settlers  ignorant  enough  and  permitted  to  settle  on  poor  lands 
are  a  menace  to  the  interests  of  the  community,  and  are  frequently  the  cause  of 
destructive  forest  fires.  You  may  have  noticed  in  the  papers  lately  an  account  of 
such  a  settler  in  Pontiac  County,  Quebec,  in  clearing  for  a  five  bushel  potato  patch, 
destroying  timber  to  the  value  of  three  million  dollars,  by  allowing  his  fire  to  run  — 
and  the  land  is  now  a  worthless  desert.  A  careful  revision  of  the  conditions  of 
settlement  which  permit  such  baneful  usage  is  urgently  called  for. 

That  I  may  not  appear  as  only  criticizing  and  fault-finding,  I  shall  add  that 
beginnings  in  developing  these  ideas  practically  have  been  made  by  the  Dominion 
Government  in  the  West,  and  by  the  Province  Of  Quebec.  And  only  this  week 
the  Government  of  Ontario  has  committed  itself  to  all  the  propositions  which  a 
forester  could  reasonably  demand,  namely,  increase  of  the  protective  service,  ex- 
tension of  the  reservation  policy,  equitable  arrangements  with  the  present  license 
holders,  and  disposal  of  timber  henceforth  under  forestry  rules. 

All  these  steps  proposed  are  in  the  right  direction,  and  all  that  is  needed  is  to 
fearlessly  follow  the  trails  and  not  to  be  afraid  to  spend  money  even  for  apparently 
dead  work,  which  will  bring  results,  at  compound  interest,  in  the  end  as  it  has  done 
in  other  parte  of  the  world. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  to  carry  out  such  proposals  will  require  the  organi- 
zation of  properly  manned  departments,  and  we  hope  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
that  when  the  graduates  of  the  new  Faculty  of  Forestry  are  ready  for  responsible 
work,  these  policies  will  have  been  inaugurated,  as  indeed,  beginnings  in  that  direc- 
tion have  already  been  made. 

And  now  I  shall  try  in  the  remaining  five  minutes  to  make  you  complete  fores- 
ters, and  give  you  seven  axiomatic  forestry  tenets,  which  nobody  can  deny,  one  for 
each  day  in  the  week. 
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1.  Forests  grow  to  be  used, — Beware  of  the  sentimentalists  who  would  try  to 
make  you  believe  differently.   Wood  is  a  necessity  of  civilized  life,  and  both  lum- 
bermen and  foresters  are  in  the  same  business  of  supplying  wood  materials.  Only 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  manner  of  their  use,  namely,  destructive  and  conservative 
use,  the  latter  providing  for  perpetual  supplies,  for  future  needs. 

2.  Not  all  forest  growth  is  desirable  and  to  be  maintained. — Wherever  agricul- 
tural soil  is  covered  by  it,  eventually  the  forest  must  be  removed.  But  beware  of 
classing  as  farm  soils  .those  which  are  too  thin  to  stand  the  drain  which  farm  crops 
make  on  it  and  those  which  are  wasted  easily  when  cleared.  These  must  be  kept 
under  forest  cover  perpetually. 

3.  In  the  virgin  Jorest  there  is  practicaUy  no  growth. — The  virgin  forest,  as 
far  as  production  is  concerned,  is  at  a  standstill,  it  neither  grows  more  nor  less, 
for  whatever  grows  in  it  is  offset  by  decay  —  it  is  a  dead  capital,  the  maintenance  of 
the  investment  eating  up  the  interest.  To  make  it  a  live  capital  which  by  ite 
annual  growth  accumulates  interest,  in  order  to  reproduce  a  new  crop,  the  axe  b 
needed  to  remove  the  overmature  old  stand  and  give  light  and  room  for  a  vigorous 
growth  of  the  young. 

But  there  is  no  one  method  which  is  the  best,  as  for  instance  cutting  to  a 
certain  diameter  limit.  This  is  merely  a  device  to  rob  the  forest  less;  it  may  or 
it  may  not  lead  to  forest  perpetuation.  There  are  various  methods  known  to  the 
technically  educated  forester  which  accompUsh  the  result,  namely  a  vigorous 
young  crop,  to  be  chosen  according  to  varying  conditions. 

4.  Forests  are  self-perpetuating. — As  long  as  the  fire  is  kept  out  forests  may 
be  cut  and  will  reproduce  themselves  even  without  the  assistance  of  man,  and  so 
far  as  a  mere  soil  cover  is  concerned,  Nature  will  provide  it.  But  from  the  economic 
point  of  view  the  reproduction  may  not  be  satisfactory,  for  Nature  does  not  take 
into  account  time  and  the  requirements  of  man;  she  produces  weed  trees  as  readily 
as  valuable  kinds,  and  cares  not  whether  the  best  product  in  the  shortest  time  is 
secured,  and  hence  my  fifth  tenet: — 

5.  The  forester  is  needed  to  direct  the  work  of  Nature. — The  virgin  woods  are 
mostly  composed  of  a  mixture  of  economically  valuable  fmd  of  weed  trees.  Culling 
the  valuable  and  leaving  the  weed  trees  in  possession  can  have  only  one  effect,  name- 
ly, to  reproduce  the  latter  in  larger  number,  and,  therefore,  to  make  a  poorer  forest 
than  it  was  before,  hence  the  lumberman  who  necessarily  works  for  the  present 
dollar  without  an  eye  to  the  future,  and  takes  out  only  thp  valuable  kinds,  is  bound 
to  deteriorate  the  value  of  the  future  forest.  The  foresteif  may  decrease  this  dete^ 
ioration  by  the  manner  in  which  he  cuts  the  old  crop,  or  by  proper  methods  he  can 
also  secure  a  superior  new  crop. 


Forest  crops  are  slow  crops, 


. — Even  under  best  management  it  takes  m  our 
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northern  climate  at  least  sixty  years  to  produce  a  saw  log  froih  the  seed,  and  to  secure 
an  acre  of  saw  logs  of  medium  size  not  less  than  eighty  or  one  hundred  years  must 
be  allowed.  This  time  element  is  naturally  discouraging  to  private  enterprise 
which  engages  in  business  for  immediate  results.  The  average  lumberman  can,  there- 
fore, not  be  expected  to  go  far  in  conservative  methods,  unless  he  contemplates  a 
long  future  for  his  business,  or  is  compensated  by  the  community. 

7.  Forestry  is  the  biisiness  of  the  State  or  Municipality.— The  long  time  element 
makes  it  incumbent  on  the  guardians  of  the  future  to  undertake  the  business  of 
forest  cropping.  Moreover,  forestry,  as  far  as  it  is  concerned  in  the  reproduction 
of  a  crop  for  a  distant  future,  means  financially  "  foregoing  present  revenue  or 
making  present  expenditure  or  investments  for  the  sake  of  future  revenues."  It 
is  profitable  only  in  the  long  run,  and  hence  again,  although  there  are  ways  in 
which  the  forester  can  be  of  financial  value  to  the  present  day  lumberman,  only 
governments  can  finally  engage  in  providing  for  the  future. 

FOURTH  SESSION 

Friday  afternoon,  March  13th,  1908. 

After  the  noon  adjournment  on  the  resumption  of  the  Convention,  Mr.  Achilla 
Bergevin  was  called  upon  to  address  the  meeting. 

Opening  in  English  he  said: — I  am  proud  to  see  so  many  men  of  importance 
attending  this  Convention  on  behalf  of  the  different  American  States,  which  are 
increasingly  learning  to  look  upon  Canada  as  the  future  source  of  their  pulpwood.  I 
regret  to  say  I  am  not  sufficiently  master  of  the  English  language  to  deliver  my 
address  in  English.  I  shall  therefore  speak  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  Association  for 
the  Protection  of  Fish  and  Game  in  Quebec,  in  French,  and  Mr.  Armstrong,  who  is 
interested  in  the  same  thing,  will  speak  to  you  in  English. 

Address  of  Achille  Bergevin,  M.P.P. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — This  congress  of  the  Forestry  Associa- 
tion is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important  that  has  been  held  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Association.  I  am  proud  to  see  at  the  head  of  the  Association  a  man 
so  distinguished  as  Mr.  H.  M.  Price,  and  to  see  that  he  sees  proper  to  devote  much 
of  his  time  to  this  forestry  question,  so  important  for  our  Province  and  our  country. 

The  presence  of  the  representative  of  His  Majesty,  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  Quebec;  of  his  Grace,  Monseigneur  Bruchesi;  of 
Monseigneur  Laflamme,  that  apostle  of  the  forest,  who  has  given  to  our  Province 
so  much  useful  information  on  forestry  questions;  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Fisher,  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  of  so  many  other  distinguished  persons,  shows  to  what 
extent  interest  is  felt  in  the  preservation  of  our  forests. 

The  history  of  older  nations  which  have  seen  their  forest  wealth  disappear, 
and  even  of  the  new  countries  which  are  already  deprived,  in  great  part,  of  their 
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forest  areas,  demonstrates  to  lis  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  forns  to  protect 
our  forest  wealth  and  even  to  increase  it  by  new  plantations. 

Wood  is  useful  to  man,  and  he  uses  it  constantly  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave. 
We  ought  to  make  daily  exertions  to  preserve  this  national  wealth,  to  bequeath 
it  to  our  children,  not  only  wholly  preserved,  but  even  increased  in  quantity  and 
quality. 

This  Association,  composed  of  citizens  who  sincerely  love  their  country, 
deserves  encouragement,  and  we  should  listen  respectfully  to  its  deliberations,  and 
take  part  with  it,  not  alone  for  the  good  of  the  community  at  large,  but  for  the 
good  of  those  governing  who  need  to  be  enlightened  by  technically  educated  men, 
who  especially  interest  themselves  in  this  question. 

Resolutions  passed  by  this  Association  have  already  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Governments  and  of  all  the  citizens  of  this  country;  important  results  are 
making  themselves  felt  every  day. 

The  protection  of  our  forests  is  also  the  protection  of  our  game,  of  our  fauna 
and  even  the  preservation  of  our  fish,  because  the  devastation  of  the  forest  will 
lead  inevitably  to  the  drying  up  of  our  rivers  and  of  our  water  courses,  and  in  con- 
sequence to  the  diminution  of  our  game  and  of  our  fish.  Hence  there  is  a  triple 
point  of  view  from  which  it  is  desirable  to  make  efforts  to  assure  the  protection  of 
the  forest. 

Our  neighbours  of  the  United  States  are  alarmed  at  the  almost  total  devastation 
of  their  forests,  and  competent  economists  predict,  at  the  present  rate  of  consump- 
tion, the  exhaustion  of  their  forest  domains  within  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 

Our  country,  which  is  considered  the  richest  in  the  world  in  forests  and  in  the 
most  varied  and  most  useful  woods,  owes  it  to  itself  to  preserve  this  wealth,  upon 
which  depends  in  great  part  our  future,  and  more  especially  that  of  the  numerous 
families  who  make  their  living  in  forest  industry  and  commerce. 

Gentlemen,  let  me  cite  you  one  statistical  fact.  No  less^than  78,000  workers 
derive  their  living  from  our  forests;  all  men  of  experience,  skilled  labourers  em- 
ployed in  our  shanties  and  in  our  milling  and  pulp  industries.  We  may  calculate 
a  minimum  of  five  as  the  family  of  each  of  these  workmen.  Thus  it  appears  that 
nearly  400,000  of  our  population  are  dependent  upon  the  forest  industry. 

The  important  speeches  and  reports  which  have  been  made  by  the  del^ates 
to  this  Convention  are  sufiicient  to  prevent  me  from  entering  into  the  details  of  the 
question  from  an  economic  point  of  view.  I  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  say  a 
word  on  that  which  concerns  the  Province  of  Quebec.  It  is  admitted  that  this 
Province  possesses  practically  the  greatest  forest  domains  of  America,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  British  Columbia;  but  the  forests  of  British  Columbia,  being 
situated  less  advantageously  than  those  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  we  may  say 
that  we  possess  the  greatest  forest  wealth. 

The  laws  which  have  been  passed  during  the  last  few  years  have  been  really 
efficient  and  have  produced  excellent  results  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  preset 
vation  of  our  forests,  and  they  tend  to  lead  in  a  satisfactory  way  to  a  good  unde^ 
standing  between  the  settlers  and  the  lumbermen.  Unfortunately,  this  eternal 
question,  the  difficulty  of  establishing  the  lumberman  in  the  forest  in  order  to 
cut  the  wood  there,  and  the  settler  who  goes  there  to  make  a  home  and  who  seeks 
to  draw  as  much  benefit  as  possible  from  the  piece  of  land  which  has  been  conceded 
to  him  by  the  Government  or  the  Colonization  Societies,  always  exists.  It  has 
been  suggested 'during  the  course  of  this  meeting,  by  Mr.  Stewart  and  by  Mr.  Pich^. 
the  forestry  expert  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  who  has  given  us  this  morning  an 
elaborate  and  convincing  paper,  that  forest  reserves  should  be  established  under 
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Government  control.  Now,  g^tlemen,  I  believe  that  when  this  is  achieved,  the 
Province  of  Quebec  will  have  solved  the  problem  of  the  greatest  revenue  for  the 
settlers  established  on  her  domain,  and  at  the  same  time  for  the  lumbermen  who 
only  ask  to  draw  private  gain  from  their  limits  at  the  same  time  that  they  enlarge 
the  national  fortune. 

Pulpwood,  that  useful  commodity,  has  attracted  to  this  Province  foreign 
capital,  especially  from  the  United  States.  This  question  of  pulp  is  of  the  highest 
importance  and  the  exploitation  of  the  raw  wood  that  produces  it  forms  the  subject 
of  numerous  controversies.  Moreover,  I  believe  that  it  is  important  to  withdraw 
this  important  question  from  party  discussion.  The  proposal  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  opening  of  this  meeting,  supporting  the  recommendation  of  the  Premier 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  to  refer  this  question  to  a  Royal  Commission,  ought,  in 
inyjudgment,tobeadoptedby  this  congress,  in  order  that  necessary  measures  may 
be  taken  to  protect  our  pulp  and  the  exportation  of  our  wood.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  opening  of  this  congress,  I  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  recommendation 
which  you  made  to  withdraw  this  intricate  question  from  the  domain  of  politics.  I 
am  a  partisan  of  the  existing  Government,  one  of  its  most  devoted  supporters,  but  I 
am  convinced,  in  spite  of  the  great  advantages  which  a  Government  might  draw 
from  a  political  point  of  view  from  this  question  that  it  would  be  wise  to  withdraw 
it  from  the  realm  of* politics  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  competent  men  who  may 
evolve  a  solution  of  it  for  the  province  and  for  the  country. 

The  immense  forests  which  we  have  under  license  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
and  those  which  are  still  unexploited  and  which  belong  to  the  Crown,  make  us  hope 
for  a  prosperous  future  for  the  forest  industries,  and  especially  for  that  of  pulp. 
May  I  be  permitted  to  refer  to  a  report  whicrh  has  just  been  submitted  to  the 
Chamber  by  the  Hon.  Minister  of  Lands?  It  contains  valuable  information, 
and  shows  the  especial  interest  in  this  forest  question,  which  is  of  vital  importance 
to  our  Province.  We  have  in  our  Province  of  Quebec  228  million  acres  of  land, 
of  which  130  million  are  wooded,  according  to  official  statistics,  I  quote  literally: 

"In  this  field  of  labour  so  vast  and  so  important,  the  operations  of  the  year  have 
consisted  especially  in  rendering  the  superintendence  of  the  cutting  of  wood  more 
efficacious  and  in  obtaining,  a  more  regular  and  complete  understanding  of  the 
rights  under  which  they  are  carried  on,  neglecting  nothing  which  could  assure 
peater  protection  to  our  forests  either  in  the  prevention  of  fires  or  in  restrictive 
Pleasures  relating  to  excessive  cuttings  contrary  to  law." 

This  impresses  me,  and  I  remember  that  being  at  Ottawa  some  days  ago,  I  met 
Ihere  one  of  the  largest  timber  limit  holders  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  the  Hon. 
S^'.  C.  Edwards,  who  directed  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  regions  of  Labra- 
lor  there  were  immense  forests  which  had  been  devastated  with  the  object  of  estab- 
lishing certain  fisheries  or  certain  settlers ;  that  fire  had  been  set  there  in  order  to 
Jlear  a  tract  of  land,  and  that  even  a  great  economist  had  recommended  the  settlers 
to  do  this.  Gentlemen,  we  have  seen  this  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  also,  in  various 
3iaces.  I  consider  that  it  is  a  crime  to  allow  settlers  to  set  fire  to  the  woods  with 
the  intention  of  clearing  a  garden  or  the  few  acres  of  land  demanded  by  the  regu- 
ations  establishing  a  settler;  I  say  that  this  constitutes  a  great  danger,  and  that 
it  ha.s  been  a  neater  error  in  the  past  which  has  contributed  in  a  large  de^ee  to  the 
ievastation  of  our  forests,  and  which  has  in  this  way  certainly  destroyed  at  least 
•wenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  forest  wealth  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

I  continue  the  reading  of  the  report  of  Hon.  Mr.  Turgeon: 
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"In  conforinity  with  the  decision  taken  by  the  head  of  the  Governmait  I 
some  time  ago,  no  cut-over  lands  have  been  offered  at  auction  during  the  cam- 
paign 1906-1907." 

I  ought  to  say  this  on  behalf  of  the  Government.  From  1867  up  to  last  year 
the  forest  domain  has  been  sold  in  considerable  proportions,  the  Provincial  Ex- 
chequer has  had  a  surplus  for  some  years  and  we  may  ^y  that  the  forest  domain 
now  under  the  control  of  the  Crown,  is  no  longer  sold,  and  the  Government  has 
firmly  resolved  not  to  sell  any  more  of  it  for  some  years  in  order  to  preserve,  not 
only  for  the  present  generation  but  for  the  generations  to  come,  the  immense  forest 
domains  which  may  serve  later  for  the  etablishment  of  railroads,  for  settlers,  and 
in  various  other  ways  for  the  conservation  of  our  national  wealth,  and  of  all  the  in- 
dustries which  flow  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  forest;  the  pulp  industry,  the 
building  of  railroads,  the  use  of  water  power  for  the  production  of  electricity,  the 
preservation  of  game  and  fish. 

I  continue  the  reading  of  the  report: 

"  As  complaint  has  been  often  made  of  the  too  great  extent  of  territory  thus 
opened  to  public  sale  for  the  ends  stated  above  (for  revenue)  I  have  busied  myseh' 
seriously  for  several  months  collecting  with  the  greatest  care  possible  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  show  clearly  the  practical  results  of  these  sales  and  the  good 
which  has  resulted  to  a  part  of  our  population.  Of  the  total  area  thus  farmed  out 
since  1897,  comprising  23,196  square  miles,  the  statistics  tjontained  in  the  accom- 
panying table  show  that  11,690  (nearly  one  half)  are  situated  in  the  eastern  pan 
of  the  Province  extending  from  various  points  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  from 
the  county  T^miscouata  as  far  as  Gasp6,  and  on  the  north  bank  from  the  river 
St.  John,  near  Mingan,  stretching  towards  the  southwest  as  far  as  St.  Maurice. 

"According  to  this  statement  it  may  be  calculated  that  since  1897  thirty-one 
new  industrial  plants  have  been  established,  with  mills  and  factories  at  the  mouths 
of  the  principal  affluents  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  the  extreme  points  given 
above;  that  the  total  amount  of  capital  (the  minimum  that  can  be  fixed)  affected 
by  their  creation  and  their  development  amounts  to  $14,252,800,  and  that  these 
industries  furnish  employmnt  either  in  the  saw  mills  or  in  the  forest,  to  more  than 
8,585  heads  of  families." 

These,  gentlemen,  are  the  official  statistics  of  the  Government.  It  has  «tab- 
lished  more  than  8,500  workmen  in  the  pulp  and  forestry  industries  since  1897. 
If,  in  the  space  of  ten  years,  fourteen  millions  have  been  spent,  Mr.  Price,  your 
President,  who  is  one  of  the  men  most  interested  in  this  question,  and  who,  perhaps, 
has  capital  in  some  of  these  industries,  can  tell  you  what  progress  the  Promce 
of  Quebec  has  made  in  this  sense. 

Now,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  persons  embarked  in  such  enterprises 
could  not  procure  such  considerable  sums  without  borrowing  them  in  part,  and 
without  furnishing  sufficient  guarantees  for  the  repayment  of  these  loans. 

I  speak  from  a  strictly  economic  point  of  view  —  the  moneyed  men,  the  bank- 
ers, the  economists,  the  capitalists  who  have  advanced  the  necessary  funds  for 
these  investments,  require  that  their  industry  and  their  capital  should  be  protected 
against  the  dangers  which  I  have  just  described,  so  that  the  Province  of  Quebec 
may  progress  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  establishment  of  settlers  on  the 
land,  but  also  from  an  industrial  and  financial  point  of  view. 

The  eyes  of  the  whole  world  are  turned  upon  us;  and  in  the  bureaus  which  I 
occupy  here,  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  you  have  no  idea  of  the  number  of  applications 
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which  are  made  to  obtain  information  concerning  the  lands  which  may  be  obtained, 
the  timber  limits  in  which  foreigners  might  invest  capital.  The  United  States 
especially;  is  busy  acquiring  our  forest  domain,  and  we  shall  draw  much  foreign 
capital  to  our  shores,  on  the  condition  that  pulpwood  shall  not  be  exported,  but 
that  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  the  various  industries  which  flow  from  it  shall 
be  carried  on  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Here  is  a  question  of  vital  interest,  and 
I  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  the  citizens  of  this  country  to  interest  themselves 
in  it,  and  I  am  proud  to  see  so  many  distinguished  men  assisting  at  this  congress. 

"  Some  forest  reserves  have  been  established,  and  these  reserves  are  designated 
thus:  Saguenay,  Labrador,  Lake  St.  John,,  St.  Maurice,  Maskinong6,  Ottawa, 
Chaudifires,  Riviire  Quelle,  T^miscouata,  Rimouski,  with  the  parks  of  Gasp6  and 
the  Laurentides,  including  an  area  of  107,821,653  acres,  comprising  collectively 
one  of  the  vastest  forest  territories  which  has  been  so  far  set  aside  for  this  object 
in  all  of  North  America." 

This  has  all  been  done  within  a  very  few  years,  and  the  Government  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  anxious  to  protect  her  domain,  has  thought  it  right  to  put 
these  immense  districts,  into  forest  reserves,  in  order  that,  being  under  Government 
control,  they  may  be  more  efficiently  protected. 

"Furthermore,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  there  still  remains  intact 
all  that  part  of  the  basin  of  James  Bay  and  of  Hamilton  River  comprised  within 
the  new  boundaries  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  having  an  area  of  about  93,000,000 
acres,  of  which,  having  deducted  the  denuded  regions,  forty  per  cent,  is  well  wooded." 

Until  the  present  time,  gentlemen,  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  valley 
of  the  St.  Maurice  and  that  of  the  Ottawa,  as  the  "Eastern  Townships,"  have  been 
all  that  has  been  counted  upon,  for  establishing  a  forest  domain  which  should  be 
exhaustible  —  and  this,  unfortunately,  is  constantly  threatened  with  exhaustion  — 
but  we  have  in  the  regions  of  Labrador,  from  the  river  St.  Marguerite  to  the  shores 
of  Labrador,  a  forest  domain  which  covers  forty  per  cent,  of  this  territory. 

Some  of  the  experts  said  this  morning  —  I  believe  Mr.  Stewart  did  as  well  as 
Mr.  Pich^  —  that  the  farther  we  go  toward  the  north,  the  smaller  the  timber 
becomes.  Gentlemen,  we  are  going,  I  believe,  to  have  a  forest  reserve  which  shall 
be  the  pride  of  the  Government,  and  maps  were  drawn  only  a  few  months  ago 
which  indicate  the  various  forest  districts  under  the  control  of  Government 
which  are  to  remain  as  forest  reserves.  We  have  immense  water  powers  at  oiu* 
<lisposal,  and  I  say  that  we  should  have,  for  the  protection  of  the  forest,  guards  iif 
«11  sections  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  At  present  we  can  only  count  on  a  few 
forest  guards.  We  have  130  million  acres  of  forest  lands  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
and  we  have  only  fifty  or  sixty  men  to  watch  them.  We  ought  to  have  at  the 
mouth  of  each  river  —  and  they  are  to  be  counted  by  hundreds  up  to  the  coasts 
of  Labrador  —  we  ought  to  have  forest  guards  to  inform  those  who  come  to  settle 
bow  to  protect  their  property  and  at  the  same  time  the  public  domain,  from  ruth- 
less destruction. 

I  continue  to  quote  from  the  report: 

"Concerning  the  domain  of  the  Crown  properly  so  called,  and  of  the  various 
memoes  connected  with  it,  I  have  nothing  to  mention  which  has  not  already 
fonned  the  subject  of  previous  remarks.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Seigniory  of 
Lauzon,  and  with  the  properties  of  the  Jesuits;  and  all  which  treats  of  these  tracts 
figures  in  the  accompanying  appendices.    See  7,  75  and  77." 
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Considerable  work  has  been  accomplished  during  the  course  of  the  year. 
Among  other  things  we  ought  to  congratulate  the  Government  on  having  sent  young 
men  like  Mr.  Pich^  and  Mr.  B^dard  to  Yale  University  to  study  Forestry  questions: 
and  you  may  judge  from  the  essay  which  Mr.  Pich6  read  this  morning  how  much 
we  have  to  hope  for  from  these  young  forest  engineers. 

I  must  not  omit,"  says  the  report,  "  to  make  mention  here  of  the  work  recently 
inaugurated  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Pich^  and  Mr.  Avila  B^dard,  forest  engineers,  having  refer- 
ence to  questions  of  primary  importance,  the  inspection  of  lands,  the  protection 
of  forests,  the  prevention  of  excessive  cuttings,  the  reproduction  of  timber  forests, 
either  by  seeding  or  by  planting,  and,  on  the  last  subject,  to  note  especially  the 
excellent  memorandum  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  nursery,  intendeJ. 
according  to  the  idea  of  the  author,  to  accomplish  the  following  results: 

1st.    Reforestation  of  arable  lands  abandoned  by  agriculturists. 
"  2nd.    Restoration  of  forest  lands  ruined  by  exploitation  and  by  forest  fi^e^. 
3rd.    Introduction  of  valuable  species  in  our  great  forests  in  order  to  increa-^e 
their  yield. 

4th.    Reforestation  of  sandy,  bare  or  treeless  districts. 
"  5th.    Rapid  creation  of  forests  on  large  areas. 

6th.    Establishment  of  vegetation  on  rocks. 
"  7th.    Acclimatization  of  foreign  species. 

"  This  project,  strongly  supported  by  Mgr.  Laflamme,  has  now  a  prospect  of 
full  realization;  but  I  refrain  fromspeakingof  it  at  greater  length,  because,  to  speak 
truth,  it  is  about  to  be  put  into  effect.  See  Appendices  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  '2'x 
26,  27,  28,  and  72." 

This  report  is  signed  by  the  Hon.  Ad^lard  Turgeon. 

I  ask  your  pardon,  gentlemen,  for  having  spoken  incoherently,  but,  in  taking 
part  in  this  Forestry  Congress,  I  have  considered  it  my  duty  to  listen  to  all  the 
theories  on  protection  which  can  be  applied  to  our  forest  domain,  in  order  to  form 
my  judgment  later  and  also  to  contribute  some  notes.  I  speak  without  any  prepiir- 
ation,  I  come  with  all  my  heart,  with  a  good  will,  interesting  myself  alike  in  the 
welfare  of  my  Provnce  and  the  future  of  the  whole  Dominion. 

May  I  be  permitted,  gentlemen,  to  make  some  suggestions  before  finishing? 
It  is  said  that  to  take  care  of  our  forests,  there  is  required  a  commission  free  fn»ni 
all  political  bias,  composed  of  competent  men  and  having  full  control  of  sales. 
cutting  and  of  everything  pertaining  to  the  management  of  the  forest.  To  thi? 
commission  should  be  added  a  technical  service  charged  with  making  investigations, 
and  explorations,  and  with  making  maps  and  plans.  The  work  has  been  alrea»iy 
begun,  but  it  is  not  yet  finished.  We  need  to  know  exactly  which  regions  are  siu- 
able  for  forest  reserves,  and  which  for  colonization.  It  is  important  that  thi- 
great  question  should  be  elucidated  in  a  perfectly  independent  way  and  outsi»ir 
of  all  questions  of  political  interest,  in  order  that  we  may  in  an  intelligent  manner 
and  by  means  of  men  of  weight,  develop  the  public  domain  of  this  Province. 

Another  important  question  is  that  of  instructing  the  people  in  the  vaLie 
of  the  forests  and  the  importance  of  protecting  and  preserving  them.  We  have  al- 
ready established  lectures  on  agriculture;  it  seems  to  me  that  it  ought  to  be  simpit 
to  add  to  these  some  elementaiy  notions  on  forestry  questions.  The  \ead\i\c 
principles  should  be  taught  to  every  child  while  he  is  at  school,  in  order  to  indu-  t 
him  to  preserve  the  trees  of  his  father's  property  and  to  plant  new  trees  on  the 
which  will  be  later  of  such  great  advantage.    Those  who  have  travelled  thn^uc 
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the  parts  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  which  are  to-day  denuded,  know  what  we  need; 
those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  travelling  in  France,  England,  Scotland,  in  the 
old  countries  of  Europe,  and  who  have  admired  the  enchanting  beauty  of  all  these 
roads  bordered  with  beautiful  trees  comprehend  still  better  what  we  need.  Now, 
gentlemen,  the  children  could  be  taught  to  plant  trees.  It  would  be  easy  to  have 
a  festival  every  year  when  all  the  children  should  be  invited  to  plant  their  little 
trees  which  should  become  their  property  and  to  which  they  should  give  special 
care  and  attention. 

We  ought  also  to  make  a  study  of  our  forest  territories;  first  in  order  to  make 
choice  of  the  farm  lands,  and  afterwards  to  know  which  territories  should  be  assigned 
to  forest  reserves. 

We  have  immense  regions  which  were  cleared  of  wood  by  fire  many  years  ago, 
and  there  are  districts  where  the  denudation  is  made  gradually  by  the  axe  of  the 
wood  chopper,  under  the  control  of  the  lumberman. 

Then,  more  sales  of  limits,  to  continue  the  policy  adopted  in  1907,  and  to  or- 
ganize the  remainder  of  our  forests  which  are  under  license  in  order  that  they  may 
benefit  everybody,  and  not  one  alone;  to  adopt  a  system  of  organization  for 
the  reserves;  to  encourage  by  bonus  and  by  exemption  from  taxation  the  work  of 
reforestation,  where  the  district  has  been  ruined  by  fire  or  by  drifting  sand;  to 
place  our  forest  properties  on  a  business  footing;  to  cause  studies  of  our  prin- 
cipal trees  to  be  made  by  competent  men;  to  establish  the  boundaries  of  each 
reserve,  to  calculate  their  area  and  to  make  maps  showing  what  they  are  from  the 
point  of  view  of  topography,  soil,  and  wood  contents;  to  prepare  cutting  plans 
suited  to  local  conditions  and  to  the  trees  which  assure  the  perpetuity  of 
the  exploited  areas;  technical  studies  of  ourwoods,  laboratory"  tests  of  their  mechani- 
cal properties,  resistance  to  compression,  tension,  etc.,  in  order  to  instruct  our 
engineers  and  architects,  laboratory  tests  of  chemical  properties  in  order  to  find  sub- 
stitutes for  various  woods,  and  especially  to  aid  the  industry  of  the  distillation  of 
wood;  to  have  a  pulp  manufactory  for  testing  our  woods  and  finding  substitutes, 
in  order  to  maintain  our  influential  position  when  we  shall  have  attained  it  in  these 
industries. 

Gentlemen,  these  are  studies  which  ought  to  interest  not  alone  the  lumberman 
and  the  settler,  but  which  ought  also  to  interest  the  railroad  man,  because  it  has  been 
clearly  established  that  a  piece  of  hemlock,  for  instance,  used  as  a  sleeper  will  not 
hsx  more  than  seven  or  eight  years,  while  it  will  last  from  twenty  to  twenty-three 
years  if  it  is  chemically  treated;  and  that  at  an  expense  of  one  cent  per  sleeper. 
The  sleeper  costs  twenty-five  cents ;  by  adding  an  expense  of  one  cent  its  value  is 
multiplied  three  times. 

Gentlemen,  these  are  in  a  few  words  the  remarks  which  I  had  to  make.  We 
have  a  Province  rich  in  valuable  minerals,  rich  in  forests,  rich  in  farm  lands;  it  is 
our  duty  to  pledge  ourselves,  citizens  of  this  country,  to  preserve  and  perpetuate 
all  these  riches;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  was  so  proud  yesterday  to  see  here 
the  representatives  of  authority,  which,  like  you,  interests  itself  in  the  forest  ques- 
tion, and  I  hope  that  their  example  and  yours  will  inspire  in  our  population  a  love 
for  its  native  land  —  attachment  to  the  forest  and  to  the  soil,  which  is  to  preserve 
to  our  country  the  national  wealth  which  will  form  its  great  future. 

The  President. — Mr.  Bergevin  has  made  out  a  very  good  case  for  the  Fish 
and  Game  Society,  and  in  doing  so  he  has  also  advocated  the  idea  of  this  Association, 
and  showed  that  our  principles  and  aims  and  theirs  are  identical,  that  his  Society 
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cannot  live  unless  what  we  advocate  succeeds,  because  with  the  disappearance  of 
the  forest,  the  water,  the  fish  and  the  game  also  disappear,  so  that  in  our  forestry 
work  we  are  materially  assisting  the  Fish  and  Game  Societies  of  the  country. 

I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  L.  0.  Armstrong,  Colonization  Agent  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  to  give  his  address. 

Mr.  L.  O.  Armstrong. — Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — Before  beginning  my  paper, 
I  will  try  to  elucidate  an  idea  given  to  me  by  the  Qwbec  Ftsh  and  Game  Rangerj 
which  is',  that  a  sort  of  Board  of  Control  should  be  formed  and  that  our  Province 
should  have  representatives  to  care  for  the  forest  interests  and  meet  together  to 
act  as  a  whole.  I  merely  suggest  this  to  you,  but  I  feel  sure  that  the  idea  will  be 
a  good  one,  and  I  mention  it  that  you  may  think  of  it  and  bring  it  up  later.  At 
present  I  represent  the  Fish  and  Game  Association,  and  I  hope  at  the  same  time 
I  represent  all  lovers  of  out-door  life,  especially  in  their  love  of  the  beauties  of  the 
virgin  forests. 

I  was  asked  some  time  ago  to  give  an  address  at  a  meeting  where  President 
Roosevelt  was  present,  and  I  talked  with  that  gentleman  for  half  an  hour  on 
this  very  subject,  particularly  with  regard  to  our  northern  forests.  Since  then 
I  have  been  very  much  amused  to  see  the  attempts  made  in  some  quarters  to 
insinuate  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  sanity  is  not  perfect.  With  those  who  make  such 
insinuations,  the  wish  must  be  father  to  the  thought.  If  they  had  heard  him 
as  I  have  done,  there  would  be  no  further  attempt  along  that  line.  | 

THE  LOVERS  OF  OUT-OF-DOOR  LIFE  AND  THE  FOREST. 
L.  0.  Armstrong,  Colonization  Agent  op  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railw.^y. 

In  the  programme,  my  paper  has  received  a  slight  misnomer.  I  hold  no 
brief  from  the  Game  Associations.  I  speak  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  tourist 
and  sportsman,  on  behalf  of  all  men  and  women  who  love  out-of-door  life,  and  espec- 
ially of  all  those  who  appreciate  the  beauty  of  virgin  forest.  The  tourist  and 
sportsman  of  Canada  whether  a  member  of  an  Association  or  not  feels  that  if  the 
present  system  is  allowed  to  continue,  vast  sections  .of  this  fair  Canada  will  be- 
come deserts.  Because,  where  is  now  a  great  African  desert,  Pliny  tells  us  that 
he  once  drove  drove  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  the  deep  shades  of  great  trees.  China 
has  thousands  of  her  population  washed  away  by  freshets,  and  starved  for  want 
of  crop,  because  of  the  cutting  of  her  forests  and  the  denudation  of  her  hilk. 
The  whilom,  lovely,  wooded  hills  of  Andalusia  are  now  but  gravelly  mound3  that 
assure  an  annual  crop  of  famine,  freshet  and  discontent.  This  is  true  too  of 
Italy  and  India,  two  of  the  most  beautiful  countries  in  the  world. 

Is  this  to  be  the  fate  of  Canada?  The  sportsman  thinks  it  will  unless  a  radical 
change  is  introduced  in  forest  management,  and  the  prelude  to  that  is  a  change  of 
sentiment.  When  we  propose  this  change  to  the  so-called  practical  politician, 
we  are  met  sometimes  with  such  mercenary  and  unpatriotic  utterances  as:  "  What 
have  our  descendants  done  for  us?   We  shall  be  dead  then,  what  do  we  careT'* 
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Not  as  wise  as  they  think  themselves,  perhaps,  are  these  politicians,  because  both 
the  voting  public  and  financiers  have  little  use  for  wasters  of  national  resources. 
The  financial  man  shows  his  disapproval  quickly;  the  voter  can  be  hood-winked 
for  a  longer  time,  but  not  forever.  H.  B.  Whipple,  State  CJommissioner  of  Forest, 
Fish  and  Game,  in  an  address  before  the  New  York  Legislature,  puts  the  picture  of 
what  may  be,  of  what  might  befall,  in  Canada,  as  well  as  New  York,  in  these  words: 

"If  to-night,  through  some  destructive  power  in  nature,  every  tree  and  shrub 
in  the  State  of  New  York  should  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the  State,  what  would 
be  the  condition  to-morrow?  It  requires  no  great  strength  of  the  imagination  to 
instantly  comprehend  the  dire  result.  The  home  and  breeding  place  of  every  bird 
would  be  destroyed.  The  home  and  breeding  place  of  every  game  animal  would 
be  destroyed.  Not  only  the  source  of  every  stream,  but  the  whole  glittering 
^und  and  bed,  would  be  uncovered  of  its  forest  growth.  The  humus  underneath 
the  trees  as  it  exists  to-day  would  be  destroyed.  Every  obstruction  and  hindrance 
to  the  rapid  flow  of  the  water,  as  it  falls  from  the  clouds,  or  melts  from  snow,  would 
be  swept  away.  In  flood  time  there  would  be  raging,  destructive  torrents,  strew- 
ing the  wreckage  of  destroyed  property,  bridges,  and  buildings,  along  the  flats. 
The  water  would  soon  recede  and  run  away,  and  the  springs,  rivulets,  creeks  and 
rivers  would  be  dry.  Property  throughout  the  State  would  be  decreased  in  value 
to-morrow  morning  fifty  per  cent.  The  meadows  and  pastures  would  dry  out  next 
season,  at  the  time  when,  conditions  being  properly  balanced,  they  should  afford 
splendid  hay  crops  and  fine  pastures.  The  total  amount  of  milk,  cream,  butter, 
and  cheese  produced  in  the  State  would  shrink  fifty  per  cent.  In  fact,  the  injury 
would  be  so  great  to  the  State,  that  the  people  of  this  splendid  commonwealth 
would  be  appalled,  and  all  because  of  the  destruction  of  the  woodlands  of  the 


"  Can  it  be  said  that  this  is  too  vivid  a  picture  of  what  would  follow.  Is  this 
not  as  true,  and  would  it  not  as  surely  happen,  as  it  is  true  that,  by  the  revolution 
of  the  earth,  if  it  is  a  clear  day,  we  will  see  the  sun  to-morrow.  And  yet  this  very 
thing  is  more  than  gradually  transpiring  every  day." 

I  have  seen  this  dire  result  in  other  countries,  anH  I  have  already  seen  it,  on 
a  small  scale,  in  many  sections  of  Quebec.  Only  a  short  i  me,  under  foreign  owner- 
ship of  our  timber,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  see  it  happen  on  a  very  much  larger 
and  more  disastrous  scale. 

Who  is  the  sportsman  to  whom  I  refer?  He  is  not  necessarily  a  man  who 
kills  game.  Sports  of  canoeing,  racing,  portaging,  snow  shoeing.  Many  old 
sportsmen  are  now  quite  content  to  hunt  game  with  the  camera,  and  are  helping 
to  preserve  it,  so  that  they  and  their  children  may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  in  the 
woods.  He  is  the  man  who  would  like  to  see  Canadian  pulpwood  manufactured 
within  the  borders  of  his  country,  and  all  the  lumber  cut  in  the  country  manufac- 
tured at  home.  He  is  the  man  who  would  like  to  see  the  cutting 
confined  to  the  annual  crop  of  ripe  timber,  and  any  infringement  of  this 
regulation  most  vigorously  punished.  Within  the  last  twelve  months,  timber  has 
been  sold  on  some  of  our  most  beautiful  waters,  near  steamboat  channels,  without 
restriction  as  to  size,  and  logs  four  inches  thick  at  the  butt  have  been  cut,  legally, 
within  this  short  time.  This  means  an  alarmingly  large  amount  of  tree  tops  scat- 
tered ak>ng  the  surface  of  the  ground,  with  the  almost  certainty  of  fires  resulting, 
which,  owing  to  their  fierceness,  are  likely  to  burn  all  the  surface  soil  away  and 
leave  the  country  a  desert  —  such  a  desert  as  Dr.  Roth  showed  us  last  night  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States. 
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The  entire  lumbering  operation  from  the  forest  to  the  shipping  dock  or  car, 
should  be  under  the  watchful  eye  of  our  own  Government.  If  our  heritage  is 
well  managed,  Canada  should  hold  two  valuable  assets  for  all  time;  one,  timber 
that  will  help  to  supply  the  world  with  lumber  and  paper;  the  other  a  beautiful 
country  that  will  attract  the  tourist  and  sportsman,  the  lover  of  nature,  to  her 
shores  from  every  part  of  the  civilized  world. 

Try  to  imagine  the  vast  areas  of  this  great  country  which  perennially  delight 
the  eye,  shorn  of  the  refreshing  greenness  of  spring  and  the  dazzling  color  of  the 
fall.  The  country  bare  and  ugly,  an  everlasting  subject  of  reproach  to  the  present 
generation.  The  senseless  and  wicked  waste  of  nature's  free  gifts,  their  selfish 
application  to  the  profit  of  the  immediate  generation,  seen  everywhere.  Soon 
we  should  have  no  birds,  no  deer,  no  moose,  no  cariboo,  for,  though  most  carefully 
constructed,  the  game  laws  are  insufficient,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  lack  of 
conscience  which  seems  to  animate  the  present  generation;  and  while  this  lack  of 
conscience  exists  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  proper  number  of  wardens  and 
oflScers  should  be  appointed  to  see  that  these  laws  are  kept.  Let  there  be  forest 
laws  strict  and  just,  and  strict  observance  thereof. 

The  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  can  only  be  finally  remedied  by  an 
early  inculcation  of  the  duty  which  each  generation  owes  to  its  successor.  Let  us 
teach  the  child  at  school  from  his  earliest  years  of  understanding,  that  the  in- 
valuable gifts  of  nature  are  only  on  loan  to  him,  not  there  for  his  consumption  and 
destruction. 

The  commercial  aspect  of  the  question  even  a  child  can  seize.  The  actual 
mpney  value  of  each  year's  production  and  consumption  of  fish  and  game  in  Canada 
must  be  (about)  $75,000,000.  Our  fur  industry  is  of  vast  importance.  Are  we 
going  to  endanger  these?   Why  should  we  not  have  an  export  duty  on  furs?  * 

But  I  must  return  to  the  main  point.  The  opposition  to  the  imposition  of  an 
export  duty  on  the  raw  material,  as  a  means  of  stopping  the  denudation  of  our 
forest  lands,  is  unpatriotic  in  its  fullest  sense.  Such  people  apparently  wish,  not 
only  to  destroy  the  beautiful  and  the  useful,  but  also  to  baulk  the  immense  industries 
which  may  develop  by  keeping  the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  pulp  and  paper 
in  this  country.  The  sportsman  says  to  the  Government:  "Stop  the  export  of 
raw  material,  force  the  mill  owner  to  manufacture  in  Canada,  attend  to  forest  cul- 
ture as  you  have  to  agriculture,  and  I  will  be  satisfied."  Moreover,  an  export 
duty  and  strict  supervision  leaves  a  Government  in  a  good  defensive  position 
when  it  is  called  upon  (as  it  will  be)  to  face  an  angry  electorate,  and  to  explain  why 
the  country  is  being  robbed  of  two  of  its  finest  assets,  which  explanation  will  be 
demanded  in  the  very  near  future. 

Let  us  examine  the  work  of  our  cousins  over  the  border.  Till  quite  recently, 
they  supplied  the  world  with  lumber  and  finished  paper  from  pulpwood.  This 
brought  them  in  millions  of  dollars.  To-day  both  lumber  and  pulpwood  are  nearly 
exhausted,  certain  parts  quite  exhausted.  To-morrow  they  will  have  to  spend 
millions  annually  for  both  lumber  and  pulpwood.  Until  lately,  sportsmen  and 
tourists  came  to  the  United  States  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  hunt  big  game, 
to  admire  the  scenic  beauty  found  in  her  forest-clothed  mountains,  east  and  west, 
and  to  angle  in  her  splendid  streams  and  lakes.  Those  sportsmen  brought  in 
millions  of  dollars;  five  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  one  State  alone,  we  are  told. 
That  simple  tool,  the  axe,  has  nearly  destroyed  these  two  sources  of  revenue.  In 
justice  to  the  American  people,  I  must  say  that  this  destruction  was  largely  the 
result  of  a  thoughtlessness  of  which  we  are  now  guilty  ourselves. 

Recently  I  discussed  this  question  in  all  its  bearings  with  prominent  American 
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sportsmen  at  the  Sportsmen's  Show,  held  in  New  York.  All  were  unanimous  in 
condemning  the  wasteful  methods  of  the  lumbermen,  and  the  weakness  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  permitting  them  until  too  late.  Let  the  Canadian  people  take  this 
lesson  to  heart  in  time  —  this  lesson  that  the  American  people  a!re  finding  so  bitter 
to  learn,  and  difficult  to  turn  to  account.  To-day  the  American  lumbermen  and 
pulp  mill  owners  look  to  Canada,  as  the  dying  Moslem  looks  to  Mecca,  for  salvation. 
The  tourist  and  the  sportsman,  not  only  of  the  United  States,  but  of  Europe,  look 
upon  Canada  as  their  Mecca.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  they  do  not  look  in  vain,  always 
remembering  that  many  of  these  both  care  and  know  what  the  axe  and  the  cross- 
cut saw  can  do,  in  the  hands  of  the  irresponsible  lumberman.  He  can  destroy  in 
five  minutes  what  nature  cannot  perhaps  replace  in  less  than  a  century.  Nature 
is  a  good  mother,  but  she  sternly  resists  any  interference  with  her  prerogatives. 
These  prerogatives  she  insists  shall  be  faithfully  respected  or  punishment  will  follow. 
The  cutting  down  of  a  forest  and  failure  to  leave  seed  trees  in  abundance  for  re- 
planting may  mean  the  cutting  off  completely  of  fur,  feathers  and  fin.  Nature 
can  regain  her  balance  in  time  from  a  very  small  margin,  so  long  as  that  margin  is 
left,  but  often  nothing  has  been  left.  There  is  not  a  single  game  bird  or  animal 
in  Canada  that  does  not  depend  entirely,  or  at  any  rate  largely,  upon  the  tree  for 
its  existence.  The  moose  is  a  twig  eater;  the  cariboo  partly  depends  on  the  lichens 
I  and  mosses  that  grow  on  old  forest  trees,  "  the  bearded  hemlock  in  the  forest  prim- 
eval." The  deer  eats  various  kinds  of  shrubs,  including  hemlock  and  cedar,  to 
keep  it  in  health,  for  it  has  no  gall.  The  beaver  and  porcupine  are  eminently  tree- 
eaters,  and  so  on  down  to  the  wood  rabbit.  The  bear's  living  comes  from  the  tree 
in  the  shape  of  honey,  ants,  slugs,  mice  and  various  other  edibles  found  in  standing 
or  fallen  timber.  The  carnivora,  in  turn,  hve  upon  the  tree  feeders.  This  is  true  of 
the  panther,  the  wolf,  and  the  little  white  weasel  only  six  inches  long.  The  squirrels, 
chipmunks,  and  other  little  rodents,  down  to  the  mouse,  depend  on  the  tree  to 
supply  them  with  buds,  leaves  and  various  insects  in  summer,  and  nuts  to  store  away 
for  winter  use.  All  the  game  and  insectivorous  birds  of  Canada  depend  on  the  tree, 
especially  in  winter,  for  their  food,  and  all  fur  and  feather  must  have  the  shelter  of 
the  forests.    You  cannot  destroy  the  forest  without  destroying  the  life  it  contains. 

But  that  is  not  all;  there  is  another  and  more  serious  aspect  to  this  question. 
I  will  put  it  in  the  words  of  an  old  Scot,  who,  when  asked  to  give  his  opinion  before 
a  board  of  Fish  Commissioners  as  to  why  the  salmon  were  no  longer  running  up 
a  once  f  anions  river,  answered  with  some  surprise:  "Ye  cannahae  feeshwhen  ye 
hae  stoppit  the  water."  This  simple  answer  explained  to  the  board  all  that  was 
necessary.  They  had  stripped  the  mountains  on  each  side  of  the  riw  for  miles 
of  its  timber.  The  river,  in  consequence,  was  not  pouring  down  its  accustomed 
volume  of  fresh  water  regularly;  a  radical  change  in  water  levels  destroyed  the 
spawning  grounds;  the  spring  freshet  became  a  thicjc  muddy  mixture.  The  fish 
left  for  new  waters;  with  the  fish  left  the  fishermen;  and  with  the  fishermen  a  large 
revenue.  You  can't  have  fish  without  water;  you  can't  have  water,  pure,  sweet, 
and  m  full  and  regular  volume  without  its  natural  reservoir  —  the  forest.  It  has 
been  conclusively  demonstrated  that  forest-clad  slopes  do  more  than  most  other 
natural  conditions,  to  attract  the  active,  as  well  as  the  passive,  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere. 

The  forest,  full  of  trees  of  various  kinds,  is  one  of  nature's  finest  gifts  to  man, 
and  no  gift  has  been  more  abused.  Germany  is  centuries  ahead  of  us  in  her  forest 
treatment.  Norway  discovered  before  it  was  too  late  that  she  was  about  to  lose 
untold  wealth  in  her  game  and  fish,  and  promptly  commenced  reafforestation. 
New  Zealand  at  heavy  expense  for  so  small  and  young  a  colony,  imported  fish  and 
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game  from  all  parts  of  the  world;  she  protected  her  forest;  and,  to-day  her  forests 
and  rivers  teem  with  bird  and  fish  life.  Her  people*  are  not  only  well  supplied 
with  good  food,  but  she  successfully  invites  sportsmen  to  visit  her  and  recover  the 
bodily  vigour  lost  in  some  far  away  city.  Australia  is  doing  exactly  the  same. 
So  are  other  countries.  Those  who  belittle  the  sportsman,  (the  old  fashioned 
kind  I  mean  now),  should  always  bear  one  fact  in  mind;  it  was  he  who  first  (before 
the  missionary)  trod  the  unexplored  wilderness  in  the  four  comers  and  centre  of 
of  the  earth,  and  opened  it  up  to  civilization.  He  it  is  also  who  scatters  his  wealth 
as  he  goes,  and  brings  information  as  to  the  natural  resources  of  the  countries  he 
visits.  More  than  one  of  our  own  mines  have  been  started,  or  at  any  rate  located, 
by  a  visiting  sportsman.  The  same  is  true  of  some  lumber  concerns.  If  you 
ask  the  people  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  United  States  what  they  have  lost 
by  cutting  their  timber  extravagantly,  they  will  tell  you  they  have  lost  what  they 
cannot  replace  in  less  than  hundreds  of  years,  and  then  only  at  the  cost  of  billions 
of  dollars.  We,  who  boast  of  civilized  instincts,  and  pretend  to  teach  the  abor- 
iginal the  narrower  and  better  way,  could,  if  less  egotistical,  learn  much  from  those 
children  of  nature  whose  countries  we  obey  an  instinct  in  invading.  The  red  man 
will  soon  be  gone,  or,  at  least,  civilized;  he  has  ceased  long  since  to  be  even  a  pic- 
turesque adjunct.  He,  however,  could  teach  us  much  unselfishness  in  the  appli- 
cation of  God's  gifts  to  the  daily  needs  of  life.  Wherever  you  go  it  is  the  civiliied 
intruder  who  recklessly  cuts  and  tears  at  the  fair  land.  There  was  some  excuse  for 
this,  though  not  a  very  moral  one,  in  the  case  of  the  Conqueror,  whose  aim  was  the 
acquisition  of  wealth  and  immediate  spoliation.  But  for  a  people  young  and  pros- 
perous, to  allow  their  home  and  the  country  of  their  future  descendants  to  be  shorn 
of  its  chances  of  prosperity,  is  the  most  wicked  and  abiding  fallacy  that  man  in 
his  ignorance  or  lethargy  could  be  guilty  of.  Our  forefathers  knew  that  man's 
natural  habitat  was  the  open  air,  if  possible  with  the  smell  of  the  balsam  and  pine 
added  to  make  perfect  conditions.  A  prominent  American  said  the  other  day. 
"  Canada  is  going  to  reap  the  benefit  of  our  mistake  by  drawing  millions  from  our 
pockets  yearly,  if  she  only  remains  true  to  herself  and  protects  her  forests."  Can- 
ada has  immense  forests  of  the  finest  timber  required  for  every  day  use  all  around 
the  world.  These  forests  are  full  of  the  big  game  and  of  the  richest  fur-bearing 
animals.  The  same  forests  are  storage  reservoirs  for  hundreds  of  lakes  and  rivers 
teeming  with  various  kinds  of  game  fish.  They  are  also  the  natural  health  resort 
for  our  own  people  and  for  men  from  the  great  cities  of  America  and  Europe.  As- 
sets so  vast  as  these  cannot  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  "  politics."  Let  us  have  a  Forest 
Commission,  absolutely  and  fearlessly  independent  of  party  politics,  to  protect 
our  forests,  and  thereby  save  our  fish,  game  and  natural  scenery. 

That  Cominission  will  have  two  great  assets  to  save.  1st,  Water  power  which 
will  in  the  future  make  Canada  from  ocean  to  ocean,  the  world's  greatest  manu- 
facturing area.  2nd,  The  forest  which  will  enable  those  water  powers  to  be  oper- 
ated in  utilizing  our  marvellous  mineral  wealth  and  agricultural  products  and  in 
giving  to  the  world  a  finished  product.  To  keep  a  skilled  and  contented  population 
in  our  great  towns  of  the  future  we  shall  need  to  oflfer  them  cheap  living  and  pleasant 
relaxation.  I  hope  to  have  shown  you  that  a  wise  conservation  of  forest  areas 
will  do  a  great  deal  to  furnish  these  conditions. 

The  President. —  We  must  all  thank  Mr.  Armstrong  for  his  beautiful  paper. 
This  meeting  will  be  an  additional  mile  stone  to  the  Mecca  he  has  so  happily  painted. 
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and  which  we  all  hope  to  arrive  at,  if  the  objects  of  this  Association  are  properly 


I  will  now  call  upon  Dr.  Robert  Bell,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Canada,  to  read  his  paper. 

THE  NORTHERN  ADVANCE  OF  OUR  FOREST  TREES. 

In  presenting  his  paper  Dr.  Bell  first  called  attention  to  the  very  large  number 
of  species  of  forest  trees  which  are  native  to  North  America,  as  compared  with  those 
found  in  the  old  world,  the  number  amounting  to  more  than  three  hundred  or  nearly 
ten  times  as  many  as  are  indigenous  to  Europe.  In  order  to  account  for  this  great 
forest  wealth  it  was  necessary  to  go  back  to  a  very  ancient  time,  although  geologi-  ' 
cally  speaking  part  of  the  history  was  not  very  remote. 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  period  in  the  history  of  our  planet  the  climate 
of  the  earth  depended  mainly  on  the  heat  of  the  earth  itself.  The  polar  regions 
were  the  first  to  become  cool  enough  to  admit  of  plant  life  at  all.  For  a  considerable 
time  tropical  vegetation,  including  forests,  flourished  in  the  north  polar  regions. 
This  was  greatly  favored  by  the  six  months  of  continuous  daylight,. while  the  alter- 
nating six  months  of  darkness  took  the  place  of  winter  and  allowed  all  plant  life 
to  rest.  Abundant  remains  of  this  northern  vegetation  are  preserved  in  a  fossil 
state  in  various  parts  of  the  polar  regions.  These  showed  that  as  the  earth 
cooled  the  polar  forests  gradually  changed  to  a  semi-tropical  and  then  to  a  tem- 
perate character.  And  with  the  on-coming  of  the  glacial  epoch  they  disappeared 
altogether,  having  been  driven  far  southward. 

When  the  great  ice  sheets  disappeared,  and  the  climate  improved  in  the 
temperate  and  north  temperate  latitudes,  many  kinds  of  trees  returned  northward 
and  re-occupied  much  of  the  lost  ground.  Those  species  whose  seeds  are  provided 
with  the  best  means  of  being  carried  in  the  currents  of  the  air  overspread  the 
country  most  rapidly,  while  others,  such  as  the  nut-bearing  trees  and  some  other 
species,  could  only  advance  very  slowly.  It  has  been  found  by  actual  experiments 
that  such  species  on  being  artificially  transplanted  northwards,  would  flourish  and 
bear  fruit  far  beyond  their  present  natural  limits.  These  and  other  facts  show  that 
some  of  our  native  trees  have  not  yet  reached  their  most  northern  possible  limits, 
while  others,  such  as  the  populars,  birches,  willows  and  conifers  have  done  so. 

The  capacity  to  live  further  north  is  shown  not  only  by  such  trees  as  the  black 
walnut,  hickory,  oak,  honey  locust,  etc.,  but  also  by  species  which  have  attained 
more  northern  latitudes  by  their  own  efforts,  such  as  the  black  ash,  the  ash-leafed 
maple,  and  others. 

The  fact  that  the  northern  limits  of  some  species  which  are  poorly  provided 
with  means  for  advancing,  terminates  suddenly,  without  showing  gradual  diminu- 
tion in  the  size  of  the  trees,  is  an  indication  that  such  species  are  still  moving  north- 
ward. All  these  circumstances  show  that  there  has  been  and  still  exists  a  tendency 
for  some  of  our  forest  trees  to  move  northward,  since  the  general  amelioration  of  the 
climate  at  the  close  of  the  glacial  epoch. 

I  have  been  studying  the  exact  limits  of  each  species  of  our  forest  trees  during 
my  extensive  travels  and  explorations  for  more  than  forty  years  past,  and  have 
published  at  various  times  the  conclusions  which  have  been  forced  upon  me. 

The  northern  limits  which  I  have  found  do  not  follow  the  lines  of  latitude  even 
approximately,  but  show  many  curious  eccentricities  which  can  be  accounted  for 
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by  changes  in  the  level  of  the  continent,  and  consequently  in  the  contours  of  the 
former  coast  lines  which  limits  the  areas  over  which  the  trees  could  spread  them- 
selves. 

In  the  earlier  times  when  great  forests  flourished  over  our  polar  regions, 
this  continent  was  somewhat  more  elevated  than  it  is  now,  and  the  wide  spreading 
land  of  its  most  northern  parts  lent  itself  to  the  evolution  and  multiplication  of 
species  —  the  progenitors  of  the  rich  forest  flora  which  still  characterizes  this 
North  American  continent. 

While  the  way  was  clear  and  uninterrupted  for  these  numerous  species  to 
move  gradually  southward,  as  the  cUmate  cooled,  and  to  establish  themselves  in 
the  latitudes  most  suitable  to  their  requirements,  it  was  impossible  for  their  seeds 
to  cross  the  deep  ocean  which  lay  between  their  original  home  and  the  western 
part  of  the  old  world.  This  barrier  would  be  all  the  more  complete  because  of 
the  probable  existence  of  an  ocean  current  corresponding  with  the  Gulf  Stream  of 
the  present  day,  the  northeasterly  course  of  which  would  prevent  them  from 
reaching  the  shores  of  Europe.  There  is  also  some  evidence  of  the  existence,  after 
the  glacial  epoch,  of  a  counterpart  of  the  Labrador  current  in  the  striking  peculiarity 
of  the  course  of  the  eastern  limiting  line  of  the  white  cedar,  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  when  this  tree  was  spreading  itself  northward  and  eastward,  it  was  stopped  by 
an  Arctic  current  flowing  south  over  Prince  Edward  Island  and  the  isthmus  between 
Baie  Verte  and  Chignecto  Bay  and  thfince  on  through  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Inmied- 
iately  west  of  the  white  cedar  line,  as  laid  down  by  myself  thirty  years  ago,  this 
species  grows  to  perfection,  while  immediately  to  the  east,  it  is  entirely  absent. 
There  is  nothing  in  regard  to  soil,  latitude,  etc.,  that  will  account  for  this  phe- 


Towards  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the  North  American  continent, 
the  summer  temperature  for  some  time  previous  to  the  advent  of  the  glacial  epoch, 
may  not  have  differed  greatly  from  that  of  the  polar  regions  during  the  same  period, 
on  account  of  the  increasing  length  of  the  nights  in  going  southward,  which  would 
tend  to  reduce  the  mean  solar  heat  of  each  day.  Some  species  of  trees  may  therefore 
have  been  flourishing  at  the  same  time  all  the  way  from  the  north  pole  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

The  narrow  and  shallow  strait  of  Behring,  which  now  separates  North  America 
from  Asia  has  existed  only  in  recent  geological  times.  When  that  region  of  the 
earth  was  only  a  little  higher  than  it  is  at  present,  the  two  continents  were 
connected  and  theJand  animals  travelled  from  one  to  the^  other.  It  was  by  this 
route  that  the  mammoth,  the  mastodon  and  other  large  mammals  migrated  from 
south-eastern  Asia  into  America.  During  that  period  the  polar  forests  pushed 
their  way  from  their  common  starting-ground  down  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia  and 
the  west  coasts  of  America.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  about  twenty-five  species  of  trees  are  met  with  in  Canada,  which  do 
not  occur  to  the  east  of  them.  The  forests  of  the  two  sides  of  the  Pacific,  have 
a  closer  resemblance  to  each  other  than  either  has  to  those  of  Eastern  America. 
On  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  an  elevation  of  northern  Siberia  and  the 
bottom  of  the  adjacent  shallow  sea  would  extend  the  land  northward  towards  the 
northern  coasts  of  America  and  during  the  long  period  when  the  whole  polar  region 
was  enjoying  a  hot  and  afterwards  a  mild  climate,  due  to  the  heat  of  the  earth  itself, 
forests,  like  those  of  the  present  tropical  and  temperate  regions  would,  no  doubt, 
flourish  there,  as  well  as  in  Northern  America.  As  the  climate  cooled,  the  various 
species  would  gradually  migrate  southward  and  settle  themselves  in  the  latitudes 
best  suited  to  their  requirements  all  the  way  from  the  tundras  to  southern  Asia. 
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In  Siberia  the  assemblage  of  species  and  their  gradation  according  to  climate, 
resembles  what  we  have  in  Canada.  The  Ural  and  Caucasian  Mountains  and 
the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas,  may  have  acted  as  barriers  in  preventing  the  free 
passage  of  the  forests  from  Asia  into  Europe,  as  the  open  ocean,  with  its  adverse 
current,  prevented  the  trees  of  northern  America  reaching  the  same  region.  These 
considerations  may  account  for  the  small  number  of  species  in  Europe,  as  compared 
with  either  America  or  Asia,  while  the  British  Islands,  having  been  separated  from 
the  rest  of  Europe,  would  account  for  its  still  smaller  number  of  indigenous  trees, 
numbering  les^^han  a  dozen  species. 

From  the  foregoing  sketch,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  history  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can forests  is  a  very  long  one,  and  that  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  the  large  num- 
ber of  species  and  their  present  distribution  are  due  to  the  advantageous  conditions 
which  prevailed  so  long  in  the  broad  polar  regions  of  the  continent  in  former  geologi- 
cal periods,  followed  by  the  wide-spread  glacial  conditione-of  a  later  time. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  present  courses  of  the  northern  limits  of 
various  trees  in  Canada,  do  not  follow  the  parallels  of  latitude,  even  approximately, 
but  show  many  curious  eccentricities.  Some  of  those  may  be  accounted  for  by 
changes  in  the  levels  of  certain  parts  of  the  continent,  and  consequently  in  the 
positions  and  contours  6f  former  coast-lines  which  set  bounds  to  the  areas  over 
which  the  trees  could  spread  themselves.  One  species  may  grow  best  near  the 
salt  water,  while  another  appears  to  shun  the  sea,  either  on  account  of  the  excessive 
moisture  in  the  air  or  the  blighting  influence  of  its  cold  winds  at  certain  seasons,  or 
because  the  tree  prefers  higher  ground.  The  Banksian  pine  and  the  balsam  poplar 
afford  good  examples  of  these  opposite  tendencies.  The  former  is  found  on  high 
ground  and  away  from  the  sea,  its  present  general  distribution  having  resulted 
from  the  contours  of  the  coasts  of  a  by-gone  period,  when  the  continent  was  at 
a  lower  level.  On  the  other  hand,  some,  at  least,  of  the  lower  ground  occupied  by 
the  balsam  poplar,  has  been  left  dry  by  a  later  elevation  of  the  land,  which  conse- 
quently hes  nearer  the  present  coasts.  The  distribution  of  some  species  may  have 
been  affected  by  the  changing  of  ocean  currents,  due  to  elevation  of  the  land,  as 
m  the  case  already  cited  in  regard  to  the  white  cedar  in  the  maritime  provinces. 
Some  of  the  positions  of  the  tree  lines  have  been  governed  or  influenced  by  the 
contours  of  coasts  which  existed  when  the  continent  was  more  elevated  than  at 
the  present  day,  while  other  tree  limits  indicate  approximately  the  situations  of 
coasts  during  a  period  of  depression.  On  the  east  side  of  James  Bay  some  tree 
lines  run  parallel  to  the  coast,  as  far  as  the  present  head  of  the  bay,  but  continue  on 
southward  for  some  distance  further  and  then  form  a  loop  round  the  low  ground 
where  the  head  of  the  bay  once  stood. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  glacial  epoch,  the  distribution  of  the  advance  guard 
of  the  forests  returning  northward  would  be  modified  by  the  centres  of  ice-disper- 
sion or  by  regions  still  covered  with  ice,  although  the  land  on  one  or  both  sides 
might  be  free  from  it.  The  varying  altitudes  in  any  latitude  would  affect  the 
locating  of  different  species  to  a  greater  degree  than  it  would  in  the  same  latitudes 
at  the  present  day,  owing  to  the  greater  general  severity  of  the  climate  in  the  tem- 
perate zone  at  that  time.  Even  at  the  present  day,  there  are  isolated  areas  in  the 
northern  woods  from  which  a  species  occurring  all  around  such  areas  may  be  absent, 
on  account  of  their  slightly  greater  elevation.  In  going  northward,  species  which 
have  been  wanting  over  a  whole  country  side  may  recur  upon  large  tracts  further 
on,  which  lie  at  somewhat  lower  levels.  This  happens  in  passing  from  the  high 
ground  north  of  the  great  lakes  to  the  lower  levels  towards  James  Bay. 

The  outer  limits  of  many  species  do  not  appear  to  have  been  influenced  so 
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much  by  the  hnes  of  mean  amiual  temperature  as  by  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  of  moisture  and  dryness,  of  differences  in  the  soil,  or  some  other  condition 
to  which  the  tree  is  more  sensitive. 

The  fact  that  the  northward  Umit  of  some  species  which  are  poorly  provided 
with  means  for  moving  northward  terminates  abruptly  in  that  direction  without 
showing  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  individual  trees,  is  an  indication 
that  these  species  are  still  advancing  towards  the  north. 

But  the  best  proof  that  some  of  our  native  trees  may  floiurish  north  of  their 
present  natural  range  is  the  actual  trial.  Some  notable  experimgpts  have  been 
already  made  to  test  this  question.  Sir  Henri  Joly  de  Lotbinifere  was  one  of  the 
first  to  experiment  with  the  black  walnut,  by  planting  the  nuts  near  Quebec  CSty, 
a  distance  of  several  hundred  miles  from  its  nearest  natural  boundary.  He  found 
that  the  tree  grew  well  there  and  ripened  its  nuts.  The  same  thing  has  also  been 
proved  in  the  counties  .of  Peterborough,  Northumberland,  Lanark,  Leeds  and 
Grenville. 

The  Kentucky  coffee  tree  which  has  extended  naturally  as  far  north  as  Pel^ 
Island  in  Lake  Erie,  has  been  acclimatised  at  Ottawa  and  Montreal.  The  honey 
locust  which  is  indigenous  only  as  far  as  the  same  island,  is  found  to  grow  well 
at  Ottawa.  At  Cobourg  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  some  large  trees  of 
this  species  are  now  growing. 

Trees,  of  more  northern  habit  have  also  been  artificially  advanced  beyond 
their  most  northern  natural  boundaries.  For  example,  the  black  ash  has  been 
successfully  transplanted  to  Moose  Factory  at  the  head  of  James  Bay,  over  100 
miles  north-eastward  of  its  nearest  natural  hmit. 

The  negundo  or  ash-leafed  maple  is  cultivated  for  sugar  making  at  Lac  la 
Biche  in  the  Athabasca  Valley,  more  than  100  miles  north  of  any  known  locality 
to  which  it  is  indigenous. 


Mr.  Ell  WOOD  Wilson. — At  yesterday's  session,  we  had  an  interesting  address 
from  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  who  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  no  restriction  should 
be  placed  on  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood,  wood-pulp,  or  paper.  I  am  glad  that 
most  of  the  speakers  since  then  have  not  agreed  with  the  remarks  made  by  that 
Minister.  (Applause).  And  as  a  practical  illustration  of  what  I  conceive  to  be 
a  mistaken  idea,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  on  this  subject. 

As  you  perhaps  know,  the  States  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  are  the  great 
paper  States  of  the  American  West.  A  few  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
a  number  of  the  mills  there,  and  saw  piled  around  the  wood-pulp  mills  thousands 
of  cords  of  spruce.  I  asked  the  gentleman  showing  me  around  where  all  this  wood 
came  from.  He  said  it  came  from  the  north  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  I  said, 
it  must  cost  a  lot  to  get  the  wood  from  so  great  a  distance,  and  he  replied,  that 
they  would  rather  import  the  wood  than  use  their  own  native  supply.  It  costs 
practically  nothing  to  float  the  wood  from  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
the  effect  of  the  water  on  the  logs  saved  enough  in  the  cost  of  barking  to  pay  the 
expense  of  floating  it  to  the  mills.    I  said  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  Canada  to 
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put  an  export  duty  on  such  logs.  He  smiled  and  said  that  we  in  Canada  could  do 
so  if  we  wished. 

Not  long  ago  the  Ontario  Government  put  an  export  duty  on  logs,  and  owing 
to  that  the  mills  in  Wisconsin  have  had  to  go  elsewhere  to  get  their  logs.  What 
is  the  result?  On  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  they  are  loading  vessels  with  spruce  logs, 
taking  them  through  the  locks,  up  through  the  St.  Clair  River,  right  through  to 
Lake  Michigan,  to  Appelton,  Wis.,  fully  a  thousand  miles.  The  cost  of  transpor- 
tation for  all  that  distance  is  almost  as  much  as  the  value  of  the  logs  where  they 
were  purchased.  I  think  that  in  itself  shows  the  wisdom  of  the  course  taken  by 
the  Government  of  Ontario.  Instead  of  the  logs  being  taken  from  here  to  those 
points  %o  be  turned  into  wood  pulp,  we  have  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  the  Spanish 
River,  great  industries  manufacturing  enormous  quantities  of  wood  into  paper 
every  day.  Also  at  Parry  Sound,  we  have  large  lumber  mills  that  are  absolutely 
in  existence  on  account  of  that  policy  being  in  force.  And  if  you  go  to  Saginaw 
and  Bay  City,  in  Michigan,  you  will  find  that  the  great  bulk  of  their  mills  is  closed 
down  owing  to  the  same  cause. 

Rev.  Robert  Campbell. — For  the  information  of  Dr.  Bell  I  would  say  that 
the  Kentucky  coffee  plant  flourishes  on  the  island  of  Montreal.  I  myself  have 
samples  of  it  six  inches  long.  I  also  listened  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Armstrong  who 
said  that  the  preservation  of  the  forests  was  necessary  for  saving  our  birds  and  game. 
There  is  another  phase  of  life  that  he  did  not  mention,  namely,  the  flora,  in  which 
I  am  as  much  interested  as  in  the  birds.  Everybody  knows  the  floral  beauties  of 
America  depend  upon  the  forests  for  their  continued  existence,  and  that  they  contri- 
bute largely  to  the  upholding  of  animal  life,  because  every  plant  has  its  animal 
which  it  feeds,  so  that  the  entomologist  and  botanist  have  to  conduct  their  studies 
together,  every  plant  having  its  parasite  and  these  insects  feed  the  singing  birds,  the 
song  birds  feed  the  birds  of  prey,  and  other  animals, so  that  the  plant  life  is  really 
at  the  root  of  all  kinds  of  animal  life. 

Reverend  T.  Hunter  Boyd. — I  have  just  one  word  to  say  on  a  matter  to 
which  I  think  forther  attention  might  be  called  in  Mr.  Armstrong's  paper,  and  that 
istheallusiontothechildren.  Possibly  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  Association  meets 
in  a  mercantile  centre,  and  in  a  building  devoted  to  the  interests  of  -business,  it 
may  be  that  the  other  end  has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves.  I  believe 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Association  has  under  consideration  a  scheme  of 
bringing  these  matters  before  you,  and  before  the  boyhood  of  this  country. 

Dr.  Femow  in  his  address  at  the  Canadian  Club  suggested  three  aspects,  the 
old  timber,  the  young  growth  and  the  forest  covering.  I  suggest  that  many  of  the 
aspects  brought  up  appertain  to  the  old  growth.  There  is  an  increasing  attention 
to  the  growth  coming  on,  but  in  relation  to  this  we  should  take  it  as  a  symbol 
that  the  forest  cover  should  be  considered  in  respect  of  the  very  infancy  of  this 
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country's  resources  fifty  years  hence,  there  is  another  thing  to  be  thought  of,  aad 
without  presuming  to  offer  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  resolution,  I  would  ask  to 
be  allowed  to  emphazize  the  aspect  brought  up  recently  at  the  meeting  at  Ottawa, 
that  the  Association  inaugurate  steps  looking  to  the  popularization  of  printed  mater- 
ial which  is  now  available  for  its  members  and  others,  and  very  especially,  that  as 
soon  as  possible  an  attempt  be  made  to  bring  this  matter  before  more  of  our  people 
than  the  University  students.    It  is,  I  understand,  already  in  use  at  the  University, 
of  Toronto,  and  will  be  introduced  this  summer  in  New  Brunswick.   But  that  is 
not  enough.    A  short  course  should  be  arranged  for  our  normal  colleges  and  brought 
before  Teachers'  Institutes  throughout  the  Dominioi;i  with  the  splendid  illustra- 
tive materials  that  is  available  in  the  older  countries.    Whilst  we  do  not  advocate 
the  preparation  of  a  great  exhibit,  we  do  advocate  that  all  children  in  Canada 
should  be  asked  to  do  what  Sir  William  Macdonald  and  Dr.  Robertson  suggested 
in  respect  to  seed  grain,  that  they  should  be  taught  to  know  and  love  the  work 
which  will  result  in  making  two  bushes  grow  where  before  there  was  but  one.  They 
started  with  a  very  crude  test,  only  a  matter  of  co-relation  and  co-ordination  with 
what  has  been  done  in  other  departments  of  horticulture  and  I  trust  this  popular- 
izing of  the  movement  Dr.  Femow  is  associated  with,  and  which  at  present  makes 
us  all  look  to  Toronto  University,  as  we  cannot  to  any  other  place  in  Canada,  to 
give  information  in  a  good,  direct  form,  in  small  doses,  to  children,  will  be  carried 
on  in  Canada.    This  will  do  much  more  good  than  the  issuing  of  any  amoimt  of 
information  in  newspaper  paragraphs  or  in  the  literature  of  your  Society.    I  would 
suggest  that  a  move  be  made  to  emphasize  this  aspect  of  the  educational  work 
which  has  already  been  so  ably  dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  Armstrong  in  his  paper. 

Mr.  Wm.  Little. — I  would  like  to  present  a  paper  on  "  The  Alarming  Destruc- 
tion of  American  Forests, —  A  Timber  Famine  in  Sight."  If  you  have  not  the 
time  at  your  disposal  for  me  to  read  this  paper,  I  would  like  to  submit  it.  I  assure 
you  there  is  nothing  political  or  unpatriotic  in  it,  and  I  would  ask  that  this  paper 
be  printed  in  your  report. 

The  President  suggested  leaving  the  paper  over  for  the  consideration  of  the 
incoming  Board  of  Directors  which  afterward  accepted  the  paper  for  publication. 

Dr.  FpRNOw. — With  regard  to  the  education  of  the  young,  I  would  like  to  sav 
a  few  words  to  plead  guilty  of  misconception  in  former  years.  I  am  a  professional 
forester  and  when  I  started  on  this  propaganda  I  supposed  I  was  appealing  to 
men  and  that  they  were  the  proper  people  to  secure  the  proper  methods  of  treating 
their  own  property.  If  I  had  ever  thought  that  it  would  take  twenty-five  years  to 
make  as  short  a  step  as  we  have  taken  in  that  direction  I  should  certainly  have 
favoured  beginning  at  the  schools.  At  every  meeting  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Association  there  was  sure  to  be  somebody  who  said  that  what  we  wanted  to  have 
in  the  nation  must  first  be  put  into  the  schools.  That  is  a  good  German  philosophy, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  the  Association  should  instruct  the  young  in  the  schools. 
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and  there  was  a  sort  of  idea  that  I  was  the  man  to  prepare  the  text  books.  I 
always  refused  to  do  this,  first  because  I  was  not  capable  of  writing  such  a  text 
book,  and  secondly,  because  while  public  schools  were  hardly  able  to  teach  the 
necessary  subjects  satisfactorily,  it  would  hardly  do  to  put  another  subject  into 
the  curriculum,  like  Forestry. 

Since  then  I  have  found  that  in  a  country  of  democratic  Government,  to 
secure  any  action,  first  public  opinion  must  be  formed,  and  the  school  furnishes  a 
remarkably  satisfactory  place  in  which  to  begin  to  form  public  opinion.  The 
only  trouble  with  the  proposition  is  the  difficulty  of  method.  We  cannot  introduce 
the  subject  as  a  separate  study,  but  occasional  talks  from  the  teachers  are  properly 
advised.  And  I  think  in  this  direction  this  Association  is  perhaps  not  doing  its 
full  duty  by  merely  meeting  once  a  year  and  publishing  a  report,  and  in  addition 
publishing  a  journal  which  comes  out  only  quarterly,  to  be  put  upon  the  shelves 
without  reaching  the  large  reading  public  which  we  want  to  get  at,  or  even  the 
teachers  of  the  country.  I  hope  that  during  the  next  year  the  Association  will 
attempt  to  carry  out  Mr.  Boyd's  suggestion,  and  the  University  of  Toronto  in  its 
Forestry  Faculty  will  be  anxious  to  assist  in  the  propagation  bf  such  common 
sense  literature  as  maybe  used. to  reach  the  young.  I  sincerely  hope  that  during 
this  year  the  Association  will  take  some  steps  to  secure  a  wide  distribution  of  such 
material.     (Applause) . 

Colonel  Wkay,  (Quebec). — I  would  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  excellent  paper 
that  has  been  read  by  Mgr.  Laflamme  if  published  as  a  special  pamphlet  be  spread 
broadcast  about  the  Province  of  Quebec,  where  the  name  of  Mgr.  Laflamme  is 
very  well  known  and  respected,  it  would  be  a  great  step  towards  the  education  of 
the  youth  of  this  Province. 

I  think  I  understood  from  your  address  that  there  is  a  lack  of  definite  in- 
formation as  to  the  resources  of  the  forest  wealth  of  Quebec  Province.  I  would 
like  to  ask  what  data  you  had  before  you  when  you  made  that  statement  at  the 
Board  of  Trade  meeting  in  Quebec  recently,  that  there  was  a  supply  of  pulpwood 
in  sight  sufficient  for  the  next  five  hundred  years.  Any  information  you  can  give 
along  that  line  would  be  very  valuable. 

The  President. — I  took  this  from  figures  I  had  given  to  me.  But  to-day  I 
do  not  propose  to  go  into  a  discussion  with  regard  to  what  happened  at  the  Board 
of  Trade,  that  matter  is  not  before  the  meeting  and  I  cannot  go  into  a  discussion  on 
a  matter  which  came  up  when  I  was  acting  in  an  entirely  different  capacity. 

Dr.  Bell. — Perhaps  I  could  answer  that  question  with  regard  to  oiu:  pulpwood 
resources.  Some  years  ago  I  calculated  that  if  we  had  no  coal  fuel  in  Canada, 
that  by  properly  conserving  the  spruce  woods  which  cover  two-thirds  of  the  Dom- 
inion, .we  would  have  a  permanent  supply.   These  spruce  trees  come  to  half  their 
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maturity  in  thirty  years  and  by  cutting  year  after  year  over  a  certain  area  each 
year,  the  whole  country  would  not  be  cut  over  in  thirty  years,  so  that  there  would 
be  a  continual  renewal  equal  to  the  cut,  so  that  the  supply  would  be  perpetual. 
If  it  would  last  four  hundred  years  it  would  last  forever,  because  as  a  rule  a  spruce 
tree  only  Uves  less  than  150  years,  so  if  we  could  keep  them  going  thirty  years  we 
would  have  an  everlasting  supply.  Of  course  the  element  of  transporting  the 
spruce  wood  had  not  been  discussed,  but  the  wood  is  there,  and  it  is  another  matter 
how  to  get  it  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  used.  But  one  thing  is  sure  that  the 
spruce  forests  would  live  and  die  four  times  over  in  four  hundred  years. 

Mr.  Little. — Is  not  the  bulk  of  this  spruce  country  too  far  away  to  be  of 
any  use  to  us  here? 

Dr.  Bell. — The  spruce  forests  extend  four  thousand  miles  in  length  and  varj- 
from  five  to  eight  hundred  miles  in  width. 

Mr.  Little. — Yes,  but  most  of  them  are  very  far  west  of  this  district  and  in 
a  practically  inaccessible  country. 

Dr.  Fernow. — Upon  what  basis  does  Dr.  Bell  state  that  the  spruce  matures 
in  thirty  years? 

Dr.  Bell. — I  did  not  say  so.  It  gets  half  its  growth  in  thiat  time.  The  case 
of  the  spruce  is  very  much  like  pigs  in  a  packing  house.  When  the  pigs  are  a  year 
old  and  weigh  two  hundred  pounds,  it  pays  best  to  kill  them  rather  than  await  the 
slower  growth  of  subsequent  years.  In  the  same  way  with  the  spruce  trees,  it  is 
better  to  cut  them  when  they  are  thirty  years  old. 

Dr.  Fernow. — How  big  would  they  be  by  sixty  years? 

Dr.  Bell. — White  spruce  would  be  eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 

Dr.  Fernow. — That  must  be  in  a  southern  climate. 

Dr.  Bell. — I  think  that  white  spruce  growing  in  a  moderate  climate  would 
attain  a  growth  of  eighteen  inches  diameter  in  thirty  years. 

Dr.  Fernow. — About  four  to  five  inches  in  thirty  years,  you  mean. 

Dr.  Bell. — No,  four  to  five  inches  in  ten  years.  The  greatest  growth  in  a 
tree  is  in  the  first  four  or  five  years.  It  is  ten  times  more  rapid  then  than  after  it 
is  thirty  years  old. 

Dr.  Fernow. — That  is  not  the  case  with  us.  I  have  hunted  days  to  find 
spruce  three  years  old,  which  are  almost  invisible,  and  I  think  if  you  had  investi- 
gated the  subject  as  I  did  you  would  agree  with  me  that  you  could  not  get  spruce 
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of  any  size  for  lumbering  in  thirty  or  even  sixty  years.    Most  of  the  spruce  that 
is  cut  to-day  I  believe,  is  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old. 

Dr.  Bell. — I  have  made  six  thousand  cuts  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
majority  of  our  full  grown  trees  —  if  the  fires  have  left  any  of  them  full  grown, 
there  may  be  no  full  grown  spruce  —  but  if  there  be  any  you  will  find  few  of  them 
more'than  150  or  even  120  years  old.  I  have  seen  black  spruce  more  than  150, 
and  tamarac  even  200  years  old,  but  not  white  spruce. 

Mr.  Abraham  Knechtel. — I  have  had  some  experience  in  finding  out  the  ages 
and  heights  and  diameters  of  spruce.  It  is  a  very  slow  growing  tree,  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  as  compared  with  white  pine  it  is  a  slow  growing  tree  all  the  way  through. 
In  Europe  the  rotation  for  spruce  is  120  years,  while  that  for  pine  is  only  100  years, 
The  white  pine  tree  will  grow  to  be  about  eight  inches  in  diameter  in  twenty-five 
years,  if  it  grows  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances.  It  will  grow  to  eleven 
inches  in  diameter  in  forty  or  fifty  years.  It  will  grow  to  be  about  fifteen  inches  in 
diameter  in  from  eighty  to  100  years,  all  these  of  course  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions.  I  would  rather  agree  with  Dr.  Fernow  from  the  results  of  my  knowledge 
and  investigations,  that  a  spruce  tree  will  not  be  more  than  six  inches  in  diameter 
at  thirty  years  of  age.  And  that  is  the  very  time  when  you  do  not  want  to  cut  it, 
because  then  it  would  be  laying  on  timber  faster  than  ever  before,  and  the  interest 
accumulating,  on  that  tree  value  is  just  beginning  to  be  at  its  very  best,  and  that  is 
the  time  to  leave  it  in  the  woods  to  keep  on  growing.  (Applause). 

Dr.  Bell. — I  never  saw  a  tree  grow  faster  after  it  was  eight  or  ten  years  old 
than  it  did  before.  The  universal  rule  is  that  they  grow  faster  early  than  after- 
wards. It  would  be  an  anomaly  to  find  after  that  time  the  rings  further 
apart  than  before;  the  contrary  is  always  the  case.  Your  spruces  in  the  south 
must  grow  slowly.  In  regard  to  every  tree  the  best  condition  of  growth  is  between 
its  northern  and  southern  and  its  eastern  and  western  extremes.  Any  coniferous 
tree  transplanted  to  the  southern  countries  has  a  hard  struggle  to  live  at  all.  I 
have  seen  the  same  thing  in  Germany,  and  have  gone  through  great  regions  where 
spruces  struggle  along  thirty  or  forty  years  and  do  not  grow  any  more.  However, 
I  do  not  think  this  had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter  I  spoke  of. 

Mr.  Knechtel. — In  Germany  and  in  Europe,  where  they  have  practised 
Forestry  for  a  very  long  time,  they  have  learned  to  take  trees  from  the  forest 
as  soon  as  they  cease  to  add  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  leaving  them  in  the  forest. 
Their  practice  is  to  leave  the  spruce  until  it  is  about  120  years  old. 

Dr.  Bell. — I  suppose  it  grows  very  slowly  towards  the  close  of  its  life.  The 
lines  of  its  growth  are  so  crowded  together  when  it  is  nearly  100  years  old,  that 
the  increase  is  very  little  indeed,  but  of  course  it  is  always  a  little,  and  if  it  pleases 
them  in  Germany  to  allow  for  half  an  inch  growth  in  thirty  or  forty  years  that  is 
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their  own  business.  In  this  country  we  could  more  advantageously  cut  them  down 
very  much  earlier.  But  this  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  point  at  issue.  I  said 
we  could  cut  over  enough  land  to  supply  fuel  for  all  Canada,  and  go  on  doing  so 
continuously,  that  is  with  the  area  cut  each  year  being  compensated  by  the  gro^t 
of  the  rest  of  the  forest,  so  that  the  supply  would  be  practically  perpetual.  And 
I  still  hold  to  that  opinion,  because  there  was  a  very  large  margin  to  come  and 
go  upon  in  my  estimate. 

Mr.  Knechtel. — And  you  would  have  to  be  certain  that  reproduction  went 
on  too. 

Dr.  Bell. — Yes.  And  a  lot  has  been  said  about  re-planting.  I  would  venture 
to  say  that  this  re-planting  could  be  only  very  microscopic  compared  with  the 
re-planting  that  nature  itself  does.  As  compared  with  the  reproductive  work  of 
nature,  we  shall  never  accomplish  much  by  re-planting. 

Mr.  Knechtel. — In  Germany  they  worked  the  problem  out  and  concluded 
that  they  would  have  to  accomplish  the  thing  by  planting.  We  hear  a  great  deal 
about  our  conditions  being  so  different  from  those  which  obtain  in  Europe,  that 
we  have  to  do  things  entirely  different  from  the  European  way,  but  I  think  that 
Forestry  history  will  repeat  itself  here  just  as  it  has  done  in  European  countries, 
if^we  follow  the  same  lines  that  they  did.  Of  course,  we  can  shorten  matters  br 
taking  their  conclusions  as  they  have  reached  them  from  years  and  years  of  es- 
perience,  and  acting  upon  those  conclusions.  But  if  we  go  on  figuring  the  problem  j 
from  the  very  beginning,  as  some  of  us  are  desirous  of  doing,  instead  of  accepting 
the  conclusions  of  European  experience,  we  shall  probably  reach  the  same  state 
of  affairs  that  they  have  reached,  but  it  will  take  a  very  much  longer  time,  and 
finally  we  shall  have  to  do  the  very  same  things  that  they  are  doing  now. 

Mr.  A.  H.  D.  Ross. — I  would  like  to  show  the  members  of  this  Association  the 
result  of  an  experiment  carried  out  last  summer  in  Northern  Western  Manitoba. 
By  looking  at  this  chart  you  will  see  that  the  red  curve  represents  the  volume  of 
white  spruce  grown  on  fairly  high  land.  Our  diagram  shows  that  at  a  diameter 
of  twelve  inches,  breast  high,  a  white  spruce  tree  has  a  volume  of  eighty  cubic  feet, 
and  so  on,  while  after  it  reaches  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  the  volume  grows  very 
rapidly.  I  have  not  a  curve  here  showing  the  relationship  between  the  volume 
of  spruce  and  its  age;  unfortunately  I  did  not  bring  that  one  with  me,  or  it  would 
have  answered  the  question  satisfactorily.  I  can  assure  you,  however,  that  after 
the  tree  attains  a  certain  age,  say,  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  the  volume  then  in- 
creases very  rapidly.  To  add  ten  cubic  feet  after  that  age  requires  only  a  very 
thin  ring  over  the  whole  surface,  so  that  we  cannot  judge  by  the  width  of  the  rings 
the  rate  at  which  the  trees  are  growing.  The  only  way  to  get  reliable  information 
about  their  rate  of  growth  is  to  carefully  measure  their  volumes.  (Applause). 
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Dr.  FiLiBiSRT  Roth. — I  would  like  to  "  chip  in  "  one  little  bit  on  this  discussion. 
I  would  say  that  when  Colonel  Fox  started  in  New  York,  te  had  a  thousand  trees 
measured  and  the  rings  counted.  They  were  good  trees  and  I  trust  my  memory 
to  say  that  without  exception  they  grew  slowly  for  the  first  fifty  years,  but  much 
fasttt"  after  that.  That  was  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  where  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  soil.  The  average  spruce  throughout  the  New  England  States  and  the 
.Adirondack  Mountains  is  usually  not  bigger  than  my  arm  at  thirty  years,  and  it  is 
aft€r  that  age  that  it  becomes  a  real  tree.  This  ciurve  which  Mr.  Ross  showed  us  is 
perfectly  conclusive  evidence  and  will  repeat  itself  for  every  hundred  trees  measured, 
but  it  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  The  early  part  of  the  growth  is  worth  nothing, 
it  is  the  latter  part  that  is  worth  the  money.  The  early  part  of  the  growth  is 
nothing  but  soft  and  brushwood,  so  do  not  be  carried  away  by  width  of  ring.  These 
tilings  are  misleading.  I  do  not  wish  to  contradict  Dr.  Bell,  but  this  is  a  line  of 
investigations  which  foresters  have  carried  on  for  a  hundred  years  and  more, 
jaod  this  very  same  curve  has  been  made  time  and  time  again,  and  it  is  a  universal 
figure  that  every  forest  student  gets  thoroughly  soaked  into  his  head.  There  is  the 
diameter  growth  and  then  the  volume  growth;  and  do  not  forget  another  point, 
and  that  is  the  price  growth,  which  just  now  is  worth  more  than  everything  else 
put  together. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Knechtel's  statements  are  concerned  the  pictures  we  saw  last 
night  were  poor  representations  perhaps,  and  were  too  few  in  number.  But  he  is  ab- 
solutely right.  We  have  in  the  Old  World  to-day  experience  which  has  been 
carried  on  over  not  a  few  years,  but  for  hundreds  of  years.  The  woods  I  ran 
through  as  a  young  man  were  woods  that  our  grandfathers  had  planted  there,  and 
our  experience  was  not  obtained  on  a  cabbage  patch  scale,  it  was  over  thousands 
of  acres  and  those  woods  had  paid  their  rent,  at  a  rate  that  oiu:  Michigan  farm 
lands  could  not  begin  to  keep  up  with. 

Dr.  Fbrnow. — In  the  northern  country  it  takes  still  longer  for  our  spruce 
to  come  to  a  given  size  than  it  does  in  lower  latitudes.    These  misleadingstatements 
to  the  rapid  rate  of  growth  are  bad,  because  they  make  people  think  that  a 
forest  can  be  reproduced  faster  than  it  really  can.    If  you  expect  to  have  a  new 
Jfop  even  every  fifty  years  you  will  soon  find  that  you  are  mistaken. 

Mr.  Little. — ^Talking  about  Mr.  Fox's  thousand  trees  of  twelve  inches  and 
upwards  measured  to  ascertain  their  age,  I  remember  distinctly  that  out  of  these 
thousand  spruce  trees,  only  four  were  found  to  have  reached  that  size  in  less  than 
100  years. 
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The  Assistant  Secretary  then  read  the  following  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions. 

RESOLVED, — That  in  view  of  the  large  losses  of  timber  from  fire  along  the  line 
of  the  Transcontinental  Railway  already  reported,  this  Association  desires  to 
again  impress  upon  the  Federal  and  Provincial  Governments,  the  urgency  of 
special  Fire  Patrol  and  other  protective  measures,  as  outlined  in  the  memorial 
passed  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Association  in  1907. 

2.  That  Whereas  it  has  become  apparent  that  in  parts  of  Ontario  and  Que- 
bec the  bush  has  been  cleared  away  to  such  an  extent  as  to  seriously  and  adversely 
affect  agricultural  conditions,  and  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  the 
individual  land  owner  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  restore  the  proportion  between 
wooded  and  cleared  land  so  necessary  for  our  agricultural  interests, 

RESOLVED, — That  this  Association  urges  upon  the  Legislatures  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec  the  advisability  of  re-acquiring  from  the  private  owners,  either  for  the 
Province  or  for  the  various  municipalities,  areas  of  broken  or  waste  land  to  form 
small  forest  reserves,  and  to  provide  measures  for  their  management,  with  the  added 
object  of  furnishing  local  supplies  for  timber  and  fuel  purposes. 

3.  RESOLVED, — That  this  Association  takes  pleasure  in  expressing  satis- 
faction at  the  warm  and  genuine  practical  interest  shown  by  the  Hon.  Sydney 
Fisher,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  in  all  matters  working  toward  a  rational  forest 
policy  in  the  Dominion  Crown  Lands. 

4.  RESOLVED, — That  this  Association  notes  with  satisfaction  the  announce- 
ment of  a  progressive  forest  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  Ontario, 
involving  an  increase  of  efl5ciency  in  the  fire  ranging  service,  an  extension  of  the 
forest  reservation  policy,  the  marketing  of  timber  under  forestry  rules  and  of  tech- 
nical supervision. 

5.  Rt!SOLVED,—i:)isX  this  Association  desires  to  express  its  appreciation 
of  the  active  and  intelligeiit  interest  in  the  forestry  movement  shown  by  His 
Grace,  Archbishop  Bruchesi,  Mgr.  Laflamme  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  to  tender  them  the  thanks  of  the 
Association  for  their  generous  offer  of  co-operation  in  the  work  of  education  along 
forestry  lines  through  the  Province. 

6.  RESOLVED,— ThoX  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  to  the 
Railway  Companies  which  have  kindly  given  reduced  rates  to  members  attending 
this  meeting. 

7.  RESOLVED,— Thtii  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered  the  various 
newspapers  and  periodicals  which  have  so  kindly  assisted  in  giving  publicity  to 
the  meetings. 

8.  RESOLVED,— Hhsii  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  extended  to  the 
Montreal  Board  of  Trade  for  their  generous  courtesy  in  granting  the  use  of  their 
rooms  for  the  use  of  this  Association. 
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The  Association  thank  Mr.  Hadrill,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  his  assistant  Mr.  Cook,  for  the  personal  trouble  taken  and  time  given  in  order 
to  secure  the  comfort  and  meet  the  wants  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  A.  H.  D.  Ross. — Mr.  President, — I  move  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Mr.  E.  G.  JoLY  De  Lotbiniere. — Mr.  President, — I  am  not  here  to  represent 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  but  I  see  here  a  resolution  endorsing  the  magnificent  work 
the  Province  of  Ontario  has  done  in  regard  to  securing  a  sufficient  fire  protection 
policy,  and  of  the  other  various  phases  that  go  to  make  a  good,  sound  poUcy  of 
forestry.  I  am  not  here  as  representing  Quebec  in  any  way,  but  I  cannot  help 
rising  at  this  moment,  late  in  the  day  though  it  be.  I  would  like  to  see  a  resolution 
if  there  was  a  representative  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  here  to-day  to  bring  it  for- 
ward, to  the  effect  that  the  Province  of  Quebec  has  done  noble  work  during  the 
last  few  years  to  follow  out  the  lines  of  forest  protection,  and  a  good  forest  policy 
60  widely  and  often  discussed  at  our  meetings. 

In  this  respect  I  would  only  mention  one  or  two  facts.  Within  the  last  few 
years  no  less  than  108,000,000  acres  of  forest  lands  have  been  placed  by  the  Prov- 
vincial  Government  in  Forest  Reserves.  (Applause).  That  in  itself,  I  think, 
calls  for  the  admiration  of  all  those  here  to-day,  and  certainly  calls  for  some  commen- 
dation on  the  part  of  this  Association.  (Applause). 

There  is  not  a  lumberman  here  to-day,  and  I  see  a  good  many  from  this  Prov- 
ince, who  cannot,  whatever  the  other  faults  of  the  administration  may  be  on  account 
of  the  old  system  which  they  have  inherited,  but  which  is  gradually  being  regulated, 
agree  that  the  Government  is  doing  all  it  possibly  can  to  put  forestry  affairs  on  a 
good  footing.  I  consider  that  a  good  step  forward,  and  do  not  think  that  any 
Province  In  the  Dominion  or  even  the  Dominion  Government  itself  has  done  as 
much  in  the  way  of  establishing  Forest  Reserves. 

There  is  another  point  I  wish  to  refer  to,  and  that  is  the  fire  protection  S3rstem 
in  Quebec  Province.  It  may  still  leave  a  good  deal  to  be  desired,  but  the  Province 
of  Quebec  has  worked  systematically  towards  trying  to  secure  proper  and  efficient 
fire  protection  service.  Only  three  or  four  years  ago,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the 
fire  rangers  were  appointed  by  the  Government.  They  were  absolute  political 
nominees,  and  were  appointed  irrespective  of  the  wishes  or  desires  of  the  holders 
of  the  limits,  and  you  all  know  what  such  a  system  as  that  inevitably  meant.  Two 
or  three  years  ago  that  was  all  changed.  The  limit  holders  were  allowed  to  appoint 
their  own  men.  They  paid  their  men  for  their  services  and  in  case  of  any  big 
fire  or  conflagration  where  extra  help  had  to  be  called  in,  each  party,  if  I  am  not 
niistaken,  paid  half  the  cost,  the  Government  paying  one  half  and  the  limit  holder 
the  other. 
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I  appeal  to  the  gentlemen  here  to-day  if  this  system  has  not  worked  splendidly 
and  is  not  worthy  of  commendation. 

I  am  just  mentioning  these  facts  to  you.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  I  do  not  own  a  foot  in  their  limits,  but  in  justice  to  the  Forestry 
Department,  and  the  Minister  in  charge  of  it,  I  cannot  help  trusting  that  some 
gentleman  here  to-day  will  bring  forward  a  resolution  endorsing  the  few  remarks 
I  have  made. 

Dr.  Fernow. — As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  I  will  say  thsrt 
this  is  a  mere  oversight.  It  was  our  mention  to  have  included  that  in  our  reso- 
lutions, and  I  would  ask  that  Mr.  Joly  de  Lotbiniftre  formulate  a  resolution  along 
the  lines  indicated. 

Mr.  AcHiLLE  Bergevin,  M.L.A. — Gendemen, — May  I  thank  M.  Joly  de 
Lotbiniftre  for  drawing  the  attention  of  this  meeting  to  the  fact  that  you  had  omitted 
a  resolution  thanking  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  for  what  they  have 
done  during  the  course  of  the  past  year  in  the  interests  of  the  advancement  of 
forestry.  During  my  address  this  afternoon  I  expressed  myself  not  on  behalf  of 
that  Government,  but  as  one  of  its  supporters  and  a  member  of  the  Legislature. 
The  announcement  of  the  policy  of  the  Government  I  can  tell  you,  by  a  report  of 
the  Minister  that  I  have  on  hand  now,  which  was  only  delivered  to  the  House  this 
week,  shows  that  great  things  have  been  done  in  the  interests  of  the  forests  of 
this  Province.  In  fact  there  is  no  Province  in  the  Dominion  or  State  in  the  Ameri- 
can Confederation  that  has  done  more  than  this  Province  of  Quebec.  (Applause). 

I  will  tell  you  that  during  the  course  of  the  last  two  years  several  Reserves 
which  I  will  mention  and  which  I  can  show  you  on  the  map,  have  been  set  aside. 
This  map  shows  the  different  timber  limits  under  lease,  and  the  immense  reserves 
created  all  over  the  Province  of  Quebec,  whether  controlled  by  lumbermen  or  by 
the  Government.  The  reserves  designated  are,  Saguenay,  Labrador,  Lake  St. 
John,  St.  Maurice,  Maskinong^,  Ottawa,  T6miscouata,  Rimouski  and  others,  to- 
gether with  the  Parks  of  Gasp4  and  Laurentide.  In  all  this  makes  ten  reserves, 
comprising  a  total  of  107,821,653  acres  under  reserve.  British  Columbia,  as 
organized  to-day,  cannot  show  as  much,  and  all  this  has  been  accomplished  during 
the  year  by  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  in  Quebec. 

Besides  all  this  two  students  were  sent  from  Yale  University  to  study  Fo^ 
estry  on  the  other  side.  One  of  them  addressed  you  this  morning  on  technical 
questions^  and  showed  you  what  we  have  in  forest  resources  in  this  Province  and 
what  should  be  done  to  conserve  them.  It  is  shown  in  the  report  I  have  here  that 
many  suggestions  have  been  made,  and  are  gradually  being  carried  through  by  the 
Minister.  One  of  these  is  the  forming  of  plantations  on  areas  of  land  not  occupied 
by  agriculture  now,  and  which  have  been  destroyed  by  fires.    Another  is  the  res- 
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toratioQ  of  forest  lands  ruined  by  exploitation  or  fires.  A  third  is  the  introduction 
of  a  special  kind  of  seed  or  small  trees  of  different  qualities  to  be  planted  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec  in  different  sections  under  Government  control.  A  fourth  pro- 
ject is  that  areas  composed  of  sand  and  rocks  should  be  re-planted  where  it  may  be 
agreed  that  this  land  is  suitable  for  such  a  work  of  re-afforestation.  Then  there  is 
the  creation  of  forests  on  large  areas  of  land,  the  establishment  of  vegetation  on 
I  rocks,  and  the  acclimatization  of  several  kinds  of  woods  that  may  be  brought  from 
other  countries  or  Provinces  into  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

According  to  this  report  work  along  these  and  many  other  useful  lines,  has 
been  carried  out  during  the  past  year.  This  report  is  signed  by  the  Minister  and 
I  think  a  resolution  should  be  passed  by  this  Convention  thanking  the  Minister 
of  Crown  Lands  and  the  Government  of  this  Province,  for  the  notable  Forestry 
work  they  have  achieved  this  year.  (Applause). 

The  President. — We  all  admit  that  it  was  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  that  this  resolution  was  not  submitted.  I  have  been  in  the  chair  all 
afternoon,  and  did  not  have  time  to  look  into  the  thing.  I  am  sure  that  this  neglect 
vill  be  unanimously  remedied. 

The  assistant  secretary  then  read  the  following  resolution,  which  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  H.  M.  Prke  and  seconded  by  Prof.  B.  E.  Femow;  viz.: — 

RESOLVED, — That  the  same  satisfaction  be  expressed  with  regard  to  the 
action  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  placing  under  reservation  the  bulk  of  its  timber 
lands,  organizing  a  department  for  administration  and  improving  the  fire  protection 
service. 

This  resolution  was  carried  unanimously  and  added  to  the  one  regarding  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

Dr.  Fernow. — I  seem  to  recall  that  British  Columbia  has  lately  reserved  all 
her  timber  lands  not  under  license,  to  the  extent  of  150,000,000  acres.  That, 
however,  was  a  newspaper  statement,  and  I  am  not  sure  of  the  truth  of  the  report. 

The  President. — Yes,  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Bergevin. — I  know  that  there  are  150,000,000  acres  of  forest  in  British 
Columbia,  but  I  do  not  know  if  it  has  all  been  placed  under  reserve. 

Mr.  Stewart. — British  Columbia  has  withdrawn  from  sale  all  her  timber 
lands.  That  I  believe  is  a  temporary  move.  But,  at  the  present  time  so  much 
of  her  timber  lands  has  been  taken  up  under  the  old  regulation,  that  the  Govern- 
ment simply  passed  an  Order  in  Council  on  the  20th  December  last,  withdrawing 
all  her  timber  lands  from  sale  for  the  present. 
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Mr.  Fernow. — That  is  they  simply  stopped  their  bad  habits. 

Mr.  Wilson. — With  regard  to  this  I  may  say  that  the  Government  of  Quebec 
proposes  to  lay  out  forty-nine  townships  for  settlement  along  the  Une  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  west  of  La  Tuque,  and  I  think  this  Association  should  pass  a  resolu- 
tion asking  that  an  inspection  be  made  of  these  lands  in  order  to  find  whether  they 
are  fit  for  agricultural  purposes  or  not.  Everybody  who  knows  the  St.  Maurice 
and  Vermilion  River  Districts,  knows  that  that  line  runs  through  timber  berths 
which  have  either  been  partially  burnt  over  or  otherwise  spoiled.  Moreover  the 
country  in  that  district  is  swampy  and  hilly,  and  it  would  be  a  good  opportunity 
to  put  into  practice  the  necessary  survey  of  these  lands,  so  as  to  determine  their 
value  for  settlement,  or  whether  they  would  have  a  greater  value  as  forests  for  the 
protection  of  the  water  courses  and  the  production  of  timber. 

Mr.  Bergevin. — I  may  say  that  in  answer  to  this  that  in  all  forty-nine  town- 
ships will  be  created  along  that  Une,  and  that  they  have  been  carefully  selected, 
whether  for  forests  or  for  cultivation  by  settlers.  You  can  easily  find  that  out. 
because  the  names  are  all  mentioned  in  the  report  I  have  already  referred  to.  I 
would  not  ask  that  the  whole  of  the  report  be  read  or  accepted,  but  I  may  say  that 
it  is  a  success  from  first  to  last. 

The  President. — Yes,  this  Association  must  be  careful  to  do  nothing  to  put 
itself  in  a  false  position  touching  upofi  politics  or  that  might  bring  us  into  conflict 
with  departmental  work.  I  think  if  Mr.  Wilson  would  leave  that  matter  with  the 
Board  of  Directors  to  be  dealt  with  later  on,  it  would  be  better. 

Mr.  Stewart. — There  is  one  thing  we  are  missing.  We  have  been  visited  by 
several  gentlemen  from  the  United  States,  and  I  think  that  we  should  thank  them 
for  their  attendance  and  the  part  they  have  taken  in  making  our  Convention  a 
success.  Mr.  Overton  Price  has  come  here  from  Washington,  and  Dr.  Roth  from 
Michigan,  and  there  are  others  who  have  come  here  from  long  distances  and  I  would 
like  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  them  for  their  visit. 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Little  and  unanimously  adopted. 


The  President. — The  next  business  before  the  Convention  is  the  election  of 
officers.  I  will  read  the  names  over  to  you  and  then  you  can  express  your  wishes. 
Our  patron  is  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General,  and  our  Honorary  President 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  the  wish  of  this 
Convention  that  these  gentlemen  be  re-elected  unanimously. 

This  was  agreed  to  with  applause. 
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Mr.  Stewart. — I  have  great  pleasure  in  moving  that  Mr.  W.  B.  Snowball, 
of  \ew  Brunswick,  our  present  Vice-President,  be  made  President  for  the  ensuing 
year.  It  is  unfortunate  for  us  that  Mr.  Snowball  was  not  able  to  be  present  at 
this  Convention.  He  was  at  Ottawa  a  short  time  ago  and  passed  through  Montreal, 
when  he  called  upon  me  and  expressed  his  sorrow  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  be 
here,  as  he  had  to  go  across  the  ocean. 

Col.  LoGGiE. — I  have  much  pleasure  in  seconding  that  motion.  Mr.  Snowball, 
and  his  late  father,  for  the  past  fifty  years  have  been  leaders  in  the  lumbering 
industry  in  our  Province,  and  it  would  be  a  fitting  comphment  to  elect  him  to  this 
honourable  position. 

Mr.  Snowball's  election  as  president  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  President.— I  have  known  Mr.  Snowball  personally  for  many  years,  and 
I  feel  sure  that  this  Association  has  done  honour  to  itself  in  electing  him,  and  I  know 
that  it  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  have  chosen  a  better  man.  (Applause).  For 
the  vacancy  of  Vice-President,  I  believe  this  will  be  filled  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Mr.  Stewart. — I  think  you  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  Vice-President 
is  elected  by  this  body.  It  is  the  Vice-Presidents  for  the  Provinces  who  ar^  elected 
by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  President. — ^Yes,  that  is  the  case.  We  are  now  called  upon  to  elect  the 
Vice-President  for  the  Association. 

Mr.  G.  Y.  Chown. — I  beg  to  move  that  Mr.Thos.  South  worth  be  Vice-President 
for  the  coming  year.  He  has  been  with  us  for  many  years  back,  and  is  one  of  the 
older  members  of  this  Association.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  have  not  sufficiently 
appreciated  the  great  work  that  Mr.  Southworth  has  done  as  the  forerunner  of 
the  principle  of  Forest  Reservation  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

He  was  the  first  man  to  start  that  and  it  has  done  great  work  in  Ontario, 
whose  lead  has  been  followed  by  the  other  Provinces. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Southworth  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Little  and  carried 
unanimously. 

The  President. — I  regret  to  say  that  Mr.  R.  H.  Campbell,  our  Secretary-Treas- 
urer has  written  resigning  his  office,  stating  that  he  has  found  himself  quite  unable 
to  do  the  work  in  conjunction  with  his  other  work  as  head  of  the  Dominion  Forestry 
Department.  Under  these  circumstances  we  must  regretfully  accept  his  resigna- 
tion, as  he  has  told  me  that  he  is  absolutely  compelled  to  take  that  course.  I 
would  suggest,  as  Mr.  Campbeirs  successor,  as  being  nominated  by  himself,  sub- 
ject to  the  consent  of  this  Association,  Mr.  A.  H.  D.  Ross,  to  succeed  him  as  Sec- 
retary of  this  Association. 
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Moved  by  Mr.  Little,  seconded  by  Mr.  Chown.  that  Mr.  A.  H.  D.  Roes  be 
elected  Secretary. — Carried. 

The  President. — I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Campbell  replace  Mr.  Southworth 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  as  the  latter  has  become  Vice-President. 

This  was  agreed  to  unanimously. 

Mr.  Southworth. — I  would  move  that  the  old  Board  of  Directors  be  reflected, 
with  the  addition  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Campbell  of  Ottawa  to  replace  myself. 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Little,  and  unanimously  adopted. 

Moved  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Joly  de  Lotbinifere,  seconded  by  Mr.  Stewart,  that  Mr. 
F.  W.  H.  Jacombe  be  elected  Assistant-Secretary. — Carried. 

Mr.  Stewart. — Mr.  Campbell  has  hitherto  acted  as  Treasurer  as  well  as 
Secretary.  His  work  as  Treasurer,  however,  has  been  merely  nominal,  his  office 
assistant,  Miss  Robinson,  having  acted  as  Treasurer  for  some  time.  I  therefore 
move  that  Miss  M.  Robinson  be  appointed  Treasurer  for  the  ensuing  year. 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Joly  de  Lotbiniire  and  carried. 

Mr.  Southworth. — What  action  do  you  propose  to  take  with  regard  to  our 
next  meeting? 

The  President. — That  is  left  to  the  new  Board  of  Directors.  We  have  two 
invitations  before  us  to-day,  from  Halifax  and  Toronto,  and  in  addition  an  invitation 
for  a  summer  meeting  to  be  held  at  Regina,  Sask. 

Col.  LoGGiE. — I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  official  statement,  but  I  do  not  want 
you  to  forget  that  we  are  anxious  to  have  you  meet  in  New  Brunswick. 

Mr.  Wilson. — I  think  in  an  Association  like  this,  with  so  wide  a  scope  of  work 
it  is  time  that  we  got  our  affairs  before  the  man  on  the  street.  We  have  a  member- 
ship of  twelve  hundred  only,  out  of  a  population  of  five  million,  and  in  order  to 
make  our  work  of  value  we  should  get  before  the  people  much  more  closely,  and  get 
far  more  of  the  commercial  city  element  into  our  membership.  As  matters  stand 
to-day,  people  do  not  know  whether  a  Forester  is  a  man  who  works  in  the  woods 
or  some  kind  of  a  mason,  and  it  is  time  we  did  some  propaganda  work  to  interest 
the  people.  I  should  think  that  all  of  us  ought  to  try  in  some  way  to  influence  others 
to  join  the  Society,  more  especially  to  secure  members  from  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  who  are  the  people  who  can  really  help  us. 

The  President. — What  you  have  said  deserves  careful  attention,  and  I  feel 
that  the  words  given  us  by  Prof.  Fernow,  at  lunch  to-day,  that  we  must  look  out 
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for  speed  and  not  worry  over  the  factor  of  safety,  should  be  applied.  We  have 
not  put  on  enough  speed,  but  I  hope  that  our  new  Board  of  Directors  will  take  your 
reiparks  to  heart  and  pay  less  attention  to  the  factor  of  safety  and  a  little  more 
to  the  increase  of  speed. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Joly  de  Lotbinifere. — Gentlemen, — There  is  one  more  resolution  I 
wish  to  propose,  and  I  know  you  will  receive  it  with  enthusiasm  and  unanimity. 
I  wish  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our  President  for  the  splendid  way  in  which 
he  has  conducted  this  meeting,  and  not  only  that,  but  to  the  devoted  way  in  which  he 
has  attended  to  the  routine  business  of  the  Association  during  the  year.  (Applause) 
I  know  that  he  is  a  very  busy  man,  yet  I  know  that  whenever  the  Forestry  meet- 
ings came  up  this  year,  no  matter  what  his  other  engagements  might  have  been, 
he  was  always  ready  to  sacrifice  them  and  go  to  Ottawa  or  wherever  the  meeting 
was  and  attend  to  the  work.  He  has  been  a  devoted  President  and  as  such  I  wish 
to  offer  him  the  thanks  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association.  I  trust  that  this 
resolution  of  mine  will  be  received  as  it  should  be  with  unanimity. 

The  resolution  was  carried  with  loud  applause. 

The  President. — GenUemerif — It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  thank  you  suffi- 
ciently for  the  kind  words  from  my  friend  Mr.  Joly  de  Lotbini^re,  which  you  have 
so  warmly  endorsed.  It  is  a  very  great  compliment  in  the  first  place  to  be  elected 
President  of  this  Association,  and  in  the  second  place  it  is  a  much  greater  compli- 
ment, that  at  the  end  of  a  year  of  office  the  members  of  the  Association  should 
have  given  me  so  warm  a  token  of  their  approval.,  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Lotbini^re 
has  painted  too  highly  colored  a  picture.  I  have  merely  tried  to  do  my  duty,  and 
I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  any  man  elected  President  of  this  Association  to  put  the 
business  of  the  Association  in  the  first  place  and  his  own  affairs  in  the  second  place. 
Any  man  not  prepared  to  do  that  should  not  offer  himself  as  President  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Stewart. — Before  we  part,  I  think  it  will  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
everyone  present  that  I  should  present  a  motion  calling  for  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
lo  our  retiring  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr.  R.  H.  Campbell,  for  the  able  manner  in 
which  he  has  conducted  our  business  for  so  many  years.  When  our  Association 
was  first  formed  I  agreed  to  become  Secretary  if  he  would  become  my  assistant, 
and  during  all  those  years  he  has  done  the  bulk  of  the  work.  Even  when  I  was 
nominally  Secretary,  he  did  most  of  the  clerical  work,  and  I  have  great  pleasure 
in  moving  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  him. 

Mr.  Little. — I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  seconding  this  motion.  Mr. 
Campbell  has  probably  done  more  than  any  other  person  in  the  Association,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  Mr.  Stewart,  to  advance  its  interests. 

The  President. — I  heartily  concur  in  all  that  has  been  said.    It  was  only  the 
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other  day  that  I  was  in  Ottawa,  on  a  public  holiday.    Mr.  Campbell  had  been  sc 
busy  at  his  departmental  work  that  his  Association  work  had  fallen  behind,  and 
he  willingly  sacrificed  his  holiday  in  order  to  be  able  to  catch  up,  and  worked  at  h 
for  the  whole  day.    Such  things  as  that  show  that  Mr.  Campbell  is  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  this  Association. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  with  applause. 

Mr.  SouTHWORTH. — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — I  desire  before  the  meeting 
closes  to  express  my  pride  and  pleasure  at  the  honour  you  have  done  me  in  electing 
me  Vice-President.  I  am,  as  you  know,  an  extremely  modest  man,  and  my  chief 
trepidation  in  accepting  the  office  is  lest  at  the  next  Convention  or  meeting  the 
President  will  not  be  able  to  be  present.    (Laughter  and  applause). 

The  Convention  then  finally  adjourned. 

FOREST  RESOURCES  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND  AND  THE  PULPWOOD 

SITUATION  IN  CANADA. 

Harry  I.  Crowe,  Esq.,  Vice-President  op  the  Colonial  Forestry  Assocl^tiox. 


The  value  of  the  forests  in  Newfoundland  consists  principally  in  timber  suiuble 
for  pulpwood,  owing  to  the  small  and  medium  size  growth  of  the  spruce  and  fir. 

Out  of  42,000  square  miles  comprising  the  whole  Island,  I  should  judge  there 
is  nearly  one-third  well  wooded,  about  one  third  lakes  ad  rivers,  and  the  balance 
is  barren  and  agricultural  lands. 

The  timber  portion  of  the  Island  is  probably  as  heavily  covered  with  pulpwood 
as  any  country  in  the  world.  I  have  no  accurate  knowledge  as  to  the  number  of 
cords  this  land  will  average,  except  the  limits  purchased  by  the  Harmsworth  Co. 
and  the  Albert  E.  Reed  Co.,  of  Ix)ndon,  England,  consisting  of  3500  square  mite, 
a  careful  examination  of  which  shows  an  average  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  conis 
per  acre.  I  think  this  will  be  a  fairly  good  criterion  of  what  the  balance  of  the 
timbered  part  of  the  Island  will  average.  The  wood  has  been  tested  for  paper 
making  and  found  satisfactory. 

There  is  also  a  pine  belt  running  through  the  Exploits  and  Gander  Valley? 
containing  the  best  grades  of  white  pine  now  in  the  market.  Shipments  of  white 
pine  from  Newfoundland  to  South  America  during  the  last  four  years  have  clearly 
demonstrated  this  fact. 

In  proportion  to  its  size,  perhaps  the  forests  of  Newfoundland  have  suffereil 
more  through  fire  than  those  of  most  countries.  This  has  been  due  to  the  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  timber,  and  limited  vested  interests;  but  during 
recent  years  this  has  been  corrected  by  effective  legislation,  and  additional  pre- 
caution taken  by  the  present  property  owners. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  depletion  of  the  forests  of  the  United  States,  which  t> 
now  becoming  generally  recognized,  the  American  manufacturers  of  pulp  and  paper 
must  eventually  look  to  Canada  and  Newfoundland  for  the  major  portion  of  their 
My  of  raw  material.    This,  with  the  growing  demand  from  Great  Britain. 
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which  is  due  to  the  increasing  value  and  limited  supply  of  pulpwood  in  Scandin- 
a\ia,  makes  it  difficult  to  estimate  the  enormous  future  value  of  the  forests  of  Can- 
ada and  Newfoundland  for  pulp  and  paper  making  purposes,  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  increasing  value  of  lumber. 

I  fear  the  majority  of  our  people,  as  well  as  our  Governments,  fail  to  realize 
the  importance  of  safeguarding  the  great  resources  we  have  in  our  forests.  It 
I  is  of  vital  importance  that  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  forests  by  fire  and  injudicious  cutting;  but  I  would  also  emphasize 
the  importance  of  preventing  inroads  being  made  in  our  forests  for  the  purpose  of 
I  supplying  raw  material  to  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  the  United  States,  thus 
depri\dng  our  own  people  of  the  full  benefit  of  their  rich  heritage. 

The  Newfoundland  Government  has  taken  a  step  in  advance  of  Canada  in  this 
respect,  inasmuch  as  it  prohibits  entirely  the  exportation  of  pulpwood  from  the 
Island. 

This  has  resulted  in  the  recent  inauguration  of  two  pulp  and  paper  mills, 
that  will  be  among  the  largest  in  the  world,  with  the  probability  of  others  being 
i  established  within  a  comparatively  short  period. 

f  In  my  opinion  Canada  should  not  delay  in  enacting  legislation,  either  by 
imposing  an  export  duty  on,  or  prohibiting  the  exportation  of,  pulpwood,  that 
would,  at  least,  make  it  necessary  to  manufacture  into  pulp  the  wood  now  being 
exported  into  the  United  States. 

Pulp  and  paper  mills  in  Wisconsin  are  paying  to-day  as  high  as  from  $12.00 
to  $15.00  per  cord  for  Canadian  wood.  Nearly  half  of  this  cost  is  paid  for  trans- 
portation of  material,  over  half  of  which  consists  of  waste  and  water,  which,  of 
course,  is  valueless. 

There  is  a  strong  sentiment  in  the  United  States  now,  backed  by  the  President, 
for  the  prompt  removal  of  the  duty  on  pulp,  for  the  purpose  mainly  of  preserving 
what  still  remains  in  the  United  States  forests.  This  will  give  an  extra  impetus 
to  the  manufacture  of  pulp  in  Canada,  provided  the  exportation  of  pulpwood  is 

I  prohibited. 

The  enormous  supply  of  pulpwood  in  Canada  offers  inducement  for  investment 
of  large  capital,  in  the  erection  of  not  only  pulp  mills,  but  plants  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  on  the  largest  scale.  Canadian  labour  would  then  receive  at  least 
$20.00  per  cord  of  the  additional  cost  in  producing  the  finished  article,  or  over 
three  times  the  amount  they  now  receive  on  the  wood  that  is  exported. 

I  understand  that  there  are  people  in  Quebec  now  interested  in  the  shipment  of 
pulpwood  to  the  United  States  who  fear  an  export  duty  would  limit  their  market 
and  reduce  the  value  of  their  wood.  I  believe  if  Canada  took  advantage  of  her 
position  and  prohibited  the  exportation  of  pulpwood,  a  number  of  the  United 
States  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  would  immediately  erect  pulp  mills  in 
Quebec.  This  would  give  the  producer  a  market  practically  at  his  door  at  an 
increased  price,  the  natural  consequence  of  increased  business  operated  under 
favourable  conditions. 

I  have  recently  put  this  question  to  some  of  the  manufacturers  of  pulpwood 
in  the  United  States,  "  What  would  your  Government  do  if  they  were  in  Canada's 
position,  or  if  the  position  of  the  two  countries  were  reversed  regarding  the  control 
of  pulpwood?''  They  were  frank  enough  to  admit  that  their  Government  would 
not  hesitate  passing  a  law  compelling  the  pulpwood  to  be  manufactured  in  their 
own  country. 

Some  of  our  people  fear  that  if  the  Government  interfered  with  the  unrestricted 
shipment  of  pulpwood  into  the  United  States,  the  United  States'  Government 
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would  retaliate  by  placing  an  export  duty  on  coal,  or  in  some  other  way.  I  think 
this  is  a  delusion,  for  the  United  States  Government  should  appreciate  the  fact 
that  Canada  was  perfectly  justified  in  thus  preventing  a  continuous  drain  upon 
her  forest  resources,  without  receiving  some  adequate  return. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  Government  may  not  care  to  risk  antagonizing 
the  trade  of  a  country  to  which  her  exports  increased  twenty  million  dollars  during 
the  past  year. 

In  the  past,  our  neighbours  to  the  south  of  us  have  always  been  highly  favoured 
in  their  transactions  with  the  Mother  Country,  but  I  do  not  think  they  will  have 
any  the  less  respect  for  us,  if  we.  in  the  future  at  least,  see  that  Canada's  interests 
are  properly  safeguarded. 

As  Canada  and  Newfoundland  largely  control  the  pulpwood  in  North  America, 
and  possess  the  economic  conditions  such  as  an  abundance  of  cheap  wood,  large 
water  powers  and  good  shipping  facilities,  thereby  enabling  them  to  produce  pulp 
and  paper  at  the  minimum  cost;  they  should  eventually  be  in  a  position  to  manu- 
facture a  large  part  of  the  pulp  and  paper  consumed  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain. 

Some  idea  of  the  value  of  this  trade  can  be  conveyed  by  stating  the  fact  that  one 
publishing  house  in  London  uses  three  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
($3,500,000),  worth  of  news  paper  annually,  in  addition  to  an  enormous  quantity 
of  high  grade  paper  for  magazines,  etc. 

In  the  United  States  the  consumption  of  newspaper  stock  alone  is  3000  tons 
per  day,  representing  in  annual  value  over  $35,000,000. 

The  erection  of  pulp  and  paper  plants  in  this  country  on  a  large  scale  would 
very  much  increase  the  home  markets  for  our  other  manufacturing  industries,  as 
well  as  add  to  the  development  of  our  coal  and  steel  enterprise. 

The  materials  used  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  these  plants  could  at 
least  to  some  extent  be  produced  in  Canada. 

The  Canadian  farmer  would  also  be  largely  benefited  by  an  enlarged 
market  at  home,  for  his  horses,  beef,  provender,  and  other  agricultural  products. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  thus  briefly  outlined,  why  should  any  Canadian,  who 
has  the  interests  of  his  country  at  heart,  oppose  the  legislation  referred  to,  which 
would  add  so  much  to  the  prosperity  of  this  country?  Why  should  we  stand  by  and 
allow  ruthless  inroads  to  be  made  upon  our  forests,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
raw  material  for  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  the  United  States? 

In  appears  to  me  that  all  Canadians  should  unite  in  urging  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  take  prompt  action  in  this  vital  question,  so  that  Canada,  with  Newfound- 
land, will  become  the  greatest  pulp  and  paper  producing  country  in  the  world. 
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The  Canadian  Forestry  Association 

T^HIS  ASSOCIATION  stands  for  a  rational  solution  of  the  most 
^  important  economic  problem  now  confronting  the  people  of  Canada, 
and  is  engaged  in  a  work  of  national  importance,  in  which  eveiy 
citizen  of  every  Province  and  Territory  in  the  Dominion  has  a  direct 
interest.    Q  The  objects  of  the  Association  are  to  secure 

1 .  The  exploration  of  the  public  domain,  so  that  lands 
unsuitable  for  agricultural  purposes  may  be  reserved 
for  timber  production. 

2.  The  preservation  of  the  forests  for  their  influence  on 
climate,  soil,  and  water  supply. 

3.  The  promotion  of  judicious  methods  in  dealing  with 
forests  and  woodlands. 

4.  Reforestation  where  advisable. 

3.  Tree-planting  on  the  plains,  and  on  streets,  and 
highways. 

6.  The  collection  and  dissemination  of  information 
bearing  on  the  forestry  problem  in  general. 


Are  You  a  Member? 

^  If  you  are  already  a  member  of  the  Association  you  are  requested 
to  use  your  influence  in  getting  others  interested  in  what  you  l^now 
to  be  a  good  cause.  If  you  are  not  a  member,  your  membership  is 
earnestly  solicited.  The  annual  fee  is  only  one  dollar,  which  entitles 
you  to  a  year's  subscription  for  the  CANADIAN  FORESTRY  JOURNAL 
(the  official  organ  of  the  Association)  and  a  full  Report  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Annual  meeting.     The  life  membership  is  ten  dollars. 

^  Applications  for  membership  should  be  addressed  to  the  secretary. 

A.  H.  D.  ROSS,  Faculty  of  Forestry, 

University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Out 
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Tenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Canadian 
Forestry  Association. 


A  speoial  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  was  held  in 
the  Convocation  Hall  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
the  11th  and  12th  of  February,  1909. 

Among  those  present  from  Nova  Scotia  were  F.  C.  Whitman,  Annap- 
olis Royal,  President  Western  Nova  Scotia  Lumbermens'  Association,  and 
E.  Geoffrey  Stairs^  Halifax.  New  Brunswick  was  represented  by  the  Hon- 
ourable W.  C.  H.  Grimmer,  Surveyor-General;  Professor  R.  B.  Miller,  of 
the  University  of  New  Brunswick;  W.  B.  Snowball,  Chatham,  President  of 
the  Canadian  Forestry  Asociation;  G.  H.  Edgecombe,  St.  John;  E.  Hutch- 
ison, Douglastown.  From  the  Province. of  Quebec: — ^H.  M'.  Price  and  W. 
C.  J.  Hall,  of  Quebec;  Wm.  Little,  E.  Stewart,  Achille  Bergevin,  (repre- 
senting the  Quebec  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association),  Carl  Biordan, 
representing  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association),  F.  Schafheitlin,  of 
Montreal;  EUwood  Wilson,  representing  the  International  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  of  Grand  Mere.  From  Ottawa,  there  were  present  the  Honour- 
able Sydney  Fisher,  Minister  of  Agriculture;  R.  H.  Campbell,  Dominion 
Superintendent  of  Forestry;  the  Hon.  W.  C.  Edwards,  James  M.  Macoun, 
A.  C.  Campbell,  Frank  Hawkins,  Secretary  Canadian  Lumbermen's  Asso- 
ciation; A.  Knetchtel,  Inspector  of  Dominion  Forest  Reserves;  H.  R.  Mac- 
iHllan,  F.  W.  H.  Jacombe,  J.  R.  Dickson,  of  the  Dominion  Forest  Service. 
Queen's  University  was  represented  by  Professor  W.  T.  McClement  and 
G.  T.  Chown;  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  by  E.  J.  Zavitz,  Forester 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  From  Toronto  there  were  present  the 
Honourable  Frank  Cochrane,  Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  -  and  Mines ; 
Aubrey  White,  Deputy  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests;  Thos.  Southworth, 
Vice-President  Canadian  Forestry  Association;  J.  B.  Miller,  Vice-President 
Canadian  Lumbermen's  Association;  Dr.  B.  E.  Femow,  A.  H.  D.  Ross,  Dr. 
C.  D.  Howe  and  J.  H.  White,  of  the  Faculty  of  Forestry,  University  of  Tor- 
onto; A.  C.  Prett,  M.L.A.;  Rev.  A.  E.  Burke,  J.  F.  Ellis,  Philips  Thomson, 
W.  A.  Firstbrook,  T.  A.  Gibson,  J.  E.  Murphy,  T.  A.  Gibson,  Milton  Adam- 
son,  J.  O.  Thorn,  F.  Page  Wilson,  L.  M.  Ellis,  John  B.  Alexander,  L.  R. 
Andrews,  F.  H.  Wood,  J.  F.  MacKay,  P.  I.  Bryce,  Roy  L.  Campbell,  Geo. 
Hunter  Robinson,  R.  C.  Chamberlain,  Charles  Dowling,  R.  B.  Hutton,  E.  S. 
Caswell,  Thos.  Jenkins,  R.  P.  Wodehouse,  Geo.  S.  Smith,  Leadley  Ogden,  B. 
R.  Norton,  W.  G.  A.  Lambe,  John  B.  Laidlaw,  H.  R.  Jarvis,  R.  G.  Lewis, 
V.  R.  Lapp,  Ernest  C.  Manning,  Geo.  A.  Howell,  Thos.  Bengough.  Amongst 
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others  present  were  W.  L.  Scandrett  and  J.  Albert  Hand,  London ;  Frank  S. 
Pearce,  Marmora;  T.  W.  Dwight,  Picton;  H.  L.  Lovering,  Coldwater;  J. 
Hutcliinson,  Guelph;  E.  Hawthorne,  Warsaw;  Charles  Dowling,  Brantford; 
H.  S.  Irwin,  Kamloops,  B.C.;  F.  M.  Mitchell,  Athens,  Pa.;  Lloyd  C.  Tilt. 
Blair;  Thos.  Stewart,  Lindsay;  W.  T.  C.  Boyd,  Bobcaygeon;  D.  James, 
Thornhill;  A.  MePherson,  Longford  Mills;  W.  H.  Calhoun,  Shelbume. 

The  President,  Mr.  W.  B.  Snowball,  was  accompanied  to  the  chair  by 
His  Excellency  Earl  Grey,  Governor-General  of  the  Dominion  <.f  Canada; 
His  Honour  J.  M.  Gibson,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province  of  Ontario; 
Honourable  Sydney  Fisher,  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  the  Dominion;  and 
Honourable  W.  C.  H.  Grimmer,  Surveyor-General  of  New  Brunswick. 

The  President  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — We  are  pleased  to  have  with 
U8  to-day  His  Excellency,  the  Governor-General,  who  has  promised  to  open 
this  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  for  us.  I  have  now 
much  pleasure  in  calling  upon  Earl  Grey. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentleman, — In  opening  the  proceedings 
of  this  Conference  it  would  appear  to  be  hardly  necessary  to  comment  at 
any  length  upon  the  supreme  importance  of  the  subject  which  will  engage 
your  attention  for  the  next  two  days. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted,  by  all  who  have  made  a  study  of  this 
question,  that  forestry — by  which  term  I  mean  the  scientific  management 
of  forest  areas — has  an  intimate  bearing  on  the  agricultural  and  industrial 
prosperity  of  a  nation,  and  upon  its  health  and  happiness  as  well. 

It  is  now  accepted  by  all  authorities  that  uncontrolled  deforestration 
means  a  gigantic  amount  of  fertile  soil  annually  washed  off  denuded  hills 
by  spring  floods  into  streams  and  rivers,  and  prolonged  droughts  in  the 
summer  and  autumn,  with  consequent  failure  of  crops  and  resulting  famine. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  called  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  to  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  reckless  misuse  of  their  splen- 
did forests,  they  will  soon  be  confronted  with  an  impending  timber  famine, 
unless  vigorous  measures  are  immediately  taken  to  arrest  all  further  exploi- 
tation of  the  remaining  forests  by  selfish  and  uncontrolled  licensees,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  interests  of  posterity. 

For  the  last  133  years  in  the  United  States  the  principle  of  individual 
enterprise  for  personal  benefit-,  with  selfish  disregard  for  the  public  interest, 
would  appear  to  have  been  allowed  unchecked  and  unregulated  sway.  It  is 
now  realised  that  unless  the  people  of  the  whole  continent  of  North  Ameri<  •» 
adopt  the  principle  of  subordinating  individual  interests  to  the  well-beinc 
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of  the  community,  they  must  eventually  drift  into  a  state  of  material  as  well 
as  moral  bankruptcy. 

How  to  conserve  the  natural  resources  in  the  interest  of  posterity,  while 
obtaining  from  them  the  greatest  profit  that  scientific  management  can 
secure  for  the  enrichment  of  the  living,  is  the  problem  which  the  President 
I  of  the  United  States  has  invited  the  Governments  of  all  parts  of  the  North 
American  continent  to  consider. 

In  May,  1908,  the  President  convened  a  Conference  of  the  Governors 
of  the  different  States  for  the  purpose  of  considering  how  best  to  conserve 
and  develop  the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  A  National  Conservation 
Commission  was  appointed  to  make  a  report.  That  report  has  recently 
been  presented.  The  facts  set  forth  in  the  report,  in  the  language  of  the 
President,  ''constitute  an  imperative  call  to  action."  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  better  conservation  of 
the  national  resources  is  the  fundamental  question  before  which  all  other 
questions  would  appear  to  sink  into  minor  importance. 

We  are  told  that  the  American  people  are  already  convinced  by  the 
revelationfi  of  this  Commission  that  there  is  a  direct  relation  between  forests 
and  the  stream  flow,  upon  which  both  navigation  and  agriculture  depend, 
and  that  they  consequently  are  already  standing  ''almost  as  a  unit  for 
forest  protection." 

In  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  communicated  to 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  last  session,  the  President 
printed  some  pictures  showing  the  terrible  and  awful  desolation  occasioned 
in  parts  of  China  by  reckless  deforestation.  I  wish  these  pictures  could  be 
republished  in  Canada  for  the  information  of  your  schools.  They  would 
show,  in  a  manner  that  could  not  fail  to  impress  the  imagination  of  the 
rising  generation,  how  deforestation  causes  the  washing  of  fertile  soil  into 
the  streams  and  the  covering  of  the  former  fertile  plains  with  rock-waste 
from  the  denuded  hillslopes,  and  thus  prevents  the  continued  growth  of  crops 
upon  the  plains. 

I  know  no  more  impressive  or  conclusive  illustration  of  the  close  and 
direct  connection  existing  between  scientific  forestry  and  prosperous  agri- 
f^^ulture,  and  I  would,  therefore,  suggest  to  this  conference  that  among  the 
other  methods  it  may  adopt  for  the  education  of  the  public  mind  upon  this 
all-important  subject,  they  should  consider  the  desirability  of  publishing 
^hese  parts  of  the  President's  message,  accompanied  by  the  illustrations 
confirming  the  importance  of  his  solemn  warnings,  and  showing  how  as  a 
direct  consequence  of  reckless  deforestation  the  terrible  Mongol  Desert  is 
steadily  extending  eastward  over  Northern  China. 
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Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  the  chairman  of  the  United  States  National  Forest 
Conservation  Commission,  states  that  since  1870,  forest  fires  have  yearly 
destroyed,  in  the  United  States,  not  lees  than  50  million  acres  of  forest. 

He  calculates  that  under  right  management  the  American  forests  will 
yield  over  four  times  as  much  as  now,  and  that  waste  in  the  woods  and  in  the 
mill  might  be  reduced  by  at  least  one-third,  with  a  certain  increase  in  both 
present  as  well  as  future  profit. 

The  teaching  of  the  people  how  to  care  for  their  forests  is  becoming 
the  first  object  of  the  American  Government.  I  hope  it  will  also  become 
the  first  object  of  the  Canadian  people. 

Not  only  is  the  scientific  management  of  the  forest  areas  necessary 
in  the  interests  of  navigation,  agriculture  and  life,  but  the  advancing  needs 
of  civilization  would  appear  to  require  a  continually  increasing  amount  of 
wood  per  capita  of  the  population. 

In  Germany,  where  one-quarter  of  the  entire  land  area  is  covered  with 
forests  yielding  a  greater  amount  of  material  than  any  other  forest,  owing 
to  their  more  scientific  management,  the  demands  for  imported  timber  to 
make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  the  home  supply  are  increasing. 

The  forest  area  of  the  Dominion  is  ^aid  to  be  354,000,000  acres.  St 
far  the  greater  part  of  this  is  still  Crown  Land,  or,  in  other  words,  belong? 
to  the  people. 

The  question  for  you  to  determine  appears  to  me  to  be  this — shall 
this  great  inheritance  of  which  you  are  the  trustees  be  handed  over  to 
uncontrolled  individuals  to  be  misused,  without  regard  to  the  interests 
of  posterity,  or  shall  it  be  managed  under  careful  and  well-considered  regu- 
lations on  lines  which  will  increase  the  public  revenues  at  the  same  time 
that  they  will  ensure  a  steady  advance  in  capital  value? 

I  have  now  much  pleasure  in  declaring  this  Conference  open.  (Applause). 

The  President:  We  also  have  with  us  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  while  his  name  does  not  appear 
on  the  programme  he  has  kindly  consented  to  say  a  few  words. 


His  Honour,  Lieutenant-Governor  Gibson,  was  received  with  applause, 
and  said :  "I  certainly  shall  not  delay  the  Congress  by  making  much  of  a 
speech.  I  probably  would  not  say  a  word  at  all  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
for  some  three  years,  while  a  member  of  the  Government  of  this  Province, 
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I  had  the  honour,  as  well  as  the  responsibility,  of  being  at  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Crown  Lands  and  Timber  of  this  Province,  and  during  that 
short  time  my  attention  was  drawn  to  this  important  subject.  For  many 
'  years  it  has  been  recognized  as  an  extremely  important  subject.  We  have 
not,  however,  made  very  much  progress  in  Ontario,  beyond  pretty  effective 
fire-ranging,  for  the  protection  of  our  forests  from  fire,  and  the  setting  apart 
of  some  forest  reserves.  So  far  as  the  Government  of  the  Province  has 
gone,  these  have  been,  in  my  opinion,  very  important  steps.  It  is  pretty 
generally  admitted  that  when  the  late  Honourable  A.  S.  Hardy  introduced 
legislation  and  carried  out  the  necessary  steps  for  setting  apart  Algonquin 
Park  for  all  time  as  a  reserve,  no  more  important  and  more  praiseworthy 
policy  was  ever  carried  out  in  connection  with  timber  reserves  and  forest 
preservation.  (Applause).  I  am  not  claiming  any  merit  for  originality 
when  I  say  that  while  I  acted  as  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  I  expounded 
I  a  policy  which  was  carried  out  to  some  extent,  and  that  was,  that  areas 
I  of  land  in  this  Province  unfitted  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  which  on 
account  of  being  rocky  and  otherwise  unfavourable  could  not  be  advan- 
tageously used  for  agricultural  purposes,  should  be  selected  and  set  apart 
as  forest  reserves.  (Applause).  I  commenced  the  practical  carrying  out 
of  that  policy  by  setting  apart  three  or  four  townships  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Province  and  comparatively  close  to  the  water  front,  in  the  counties 
of  Addington  and  Frontenac.  Those  areas,  unfitted  for  agricultural  purposes, 
which  had  been  timbered  as  an  old  limit,  were  purchased  from  the  limit 
owners  for  a  comparatively  small  amount,  and  they  are  now  coming  on 
with  considerable  rapidity  as  pine  forest  reservations.  (Applause).  The 
expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  it  was  comparatively  nil.  A  man 
in  the  neighborhood  was  engaged  at  the  very  small  salary  of  |500  or  f  600 
a  year,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  take  all  necessary  precautions  against  fire. 
Little  or  no  danger  of  fire  exists,  because  the  whole  area  is  almost  sur- 
rounded by  a  chain  of  little  lakes.  A  second  growth  of  pine  is  coming  on, 
and  when  I  last  heard  from  the  reservation  it  was  doing  well.  The  follow- 
ing year  I  caused  to  be  set  apart  a  reservation  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Province,  east  of  Port  Arthur.  In  the  year  after  that,  my  attention  was 
devoted  to  taking  official  steps  by  means  of  a  departmental  trip  in  which 
ilr.  South  worth,  who  is  prominent  in  this  Assembly — (applause) — Mr. 
White,  the  Deputy  of  the  Department,  and  others,  spent  some  time  in  going 
through  the  area  now  known  as  the  Temagami  Reserve.  After  I  left  the 
Department  my  successor  introduced  the  necessary  legislation  for  the  set- 
ting apart  for  all  time  of  the  Temagami  Reserve.  (Applause).  The  point 
that  I  desire  to  make  is  that  there  can  be  found  in  this  Province  areas 
^hich  will  never  be  fit  for  agricultural  purposes,  which  have  been  burned 
over,  and  on  which  a  second  growth  is  coming  on,  and  that  each  year  should 
see  the  selection  and  setting  apart  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Province 
to  be  held  and  sacredly  protected  as  'a  Forest  Reserve  for  all  time.  (Hear, 
kear,  and  applause).  So  far  as  this  generation  is  concerned,  or  probably 
the  next  generation,  and  perhaps  a  generation  or  two  after  that,  no  fruit 
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will  be  borne  which  can  be  made  commercially  profitable;  but  the  time  ictll 
come  when  posterity  will  bless  the  enthusiasts  who  adopted  a  policy  of  ihX 
kind  and  carried  it  out.    (Applause).    I  have  personal  knowledge  (because 
I  have  had  some  experience  in  the  backwoods  of  this  Province)  of  an  area 
of  pine  timber  that  was  burned  over  and  absolutely  reduced  to  ashes,  that 
is  at  the  present  day — and  I  am  not  an  extremely  old  man — covered  thor- 
oughly with  a  growth  of  white  pine,  which  although  not  yet  commercially 
useful ,  will  in  the  course  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  become  a  valuable  piece 
of  pine  forest.    (Applause).    When  one  knows  of  such  a  case  as  this,  he 
feels  that  he  can  speak  with  more  positiveness  on  a  subject  of  this  kind  than 
if  he  has  to  deal  with  mere  theories.    Now,  I  think  I  have  spoken  unneces- 
sarily long  to  an  audience  composed,  as  this  is,  of  experts  and  others,  and 
I  have  probably  expressed  views  which  are  too  much  in  the  nature  of  A,  B, 
C,  to  be  at  all  useful  or  entertaining;  but  before  sitting  down  I  wish  to 
express  my  opinion  that  no  more  useful  Convention  could  be  held  than  one 
whose  object  is  to  consider  not  merely  the  protection  of  the  forests  which  we 
have,  though  that  is  ajl-important,  but  the  adoption  of  a  policy  which  will 
provide  forest  resources  for  the  future.  (Applause). 

The  President:  I  have  now  much  pleasure  in  introducing  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade,  in  the  person  of  its  President, 
Mr.  Watson. 


Mr,  President,  Your  Excellency,  Your  Honour,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,- 
I  wish  to  assure  you  of  the  pleasure  it  was  to  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade 
when  we  learned  that  it  was  the  intention  of  your  Association  to  hold  its 
next  Convention  in  Toronto..  It  is  a  very  good  idea  that  you  should  meet 
in  different  parts  of  the  Dominion,  for  in  so  doing  you  must  necessarily 
distribute  valuable  information  throughout  the  country  on  a  subject  that  is 
certainly  most  vital  to  the  different  parts  of  Canada,  and  your  visit  must 
necessarily  excite  interest  that  would  otherwise  remain  dormant.  The  sub- 
ject of  Forestry  is  one  that  appeals  to  all  Canadians  who  have  the  welfare 
of  their  children  at  heart;  for  you  are  endeavouring  to  pile  up  an  asset  for 
this  country  to  be  used  by  future  generations.  We  all  know  that  selfishness 
is  one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  humanity,  while  unselfishness  is  one  of  the 
noblest  attributes  of  mankind.  And  what  more  unselfish  and  noble  object 
can  a  man  set  before  him  than  that  of  sowing  where  others  may  reap? 
(Applause).  I  wish  to  assure  you  of  the  hearty  sympathy  of  cur  Board  of 
Trade  with  the  objects  you  have  in  view,  the  co-operation  of  many  of  our 
members  as  far  as  it  lies  in  their  power,  and  personally  of  the  great  pleasure 
it  is  to  me  to  welcome  you  to  the  City  of  Toronto.  (Applause). 

The  President  :  We  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  an 
"'l.ress  from  the  Honourable  Mr.  Fisher,  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  the 
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HONOUEABLE  SYDNEY  FISHEE'S  ADDEESS. 


Your  Excellency,  Mr,  President y  Ladies  and  Gentlemen , — It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  take  part  in  this  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Asso- 

ioiation.    I  was  especially  pleased  to  hear  from  His  ExcelleTiry  such  an 
address  as  that  with  which  he  opened  this  gathering.    It  is  a  renewed  indi- 
lation  and  proof  of  the  keen  interest  and  the  wisely  directed  study  of  the 
(iovernor-General  of  Canada  in  all  that  is  of  interest  and  value  to  that  Dom- 
inion over  which  and  in  which  he  represents  His  Majesty  the  King. 
Applause).   It  shows  that  the  head  of  the  State — and  I  am  sure  that  in  this 
His  Excellency  the  Governor-General  is  a  true  exponent  of  the  feelings  and 
views  of  His  Gracious  Majesty  King  Edward  the  Seventh — considers  this" 
question  of  Forestry  one  of  paramount  importance  in  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  our  country.    His  Excellency  has  referred  to  what  is  being  done 
I  in  the  American  Union  to  the  south  of  us.    He  has  pointed  out  to  us  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has  taken  the  lead  in  urging  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  study  this  question  of  Forestry  and  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  towards  the  conservation  of  their  forest  areas  and  th'^ir  natural 
resources.    It  seems  to  me,  Sir,  that  in  the  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources,  of  whatever  character,  that  in  the  conservation  of  our  forests,  is 
involved  the  conservation  of  nearly  all  the  other  resources.  (Applause). 
Our  mineral  and  mining  resources  are  little  aside  from  that.   As  regards  our 
agricultural  resources,  the  resources  of  our  water  powers  in  streams  and 
rivers,  and  the  lakes  for  navigation  and  transportation  purposes — ^the  future 
j  of  all  those  resources  depends  upon  the  proper  conservation  of  the  forests. 
^Applause).    This  being  the  case,  it  is  but  right  that  we  in  Canada  should 
look  carefully  into'  this  question  and  take  the  necessary  precautions  and 
steps  to  see  that  we  do  not  waste  in  the  future  as  we  have  been  doing  in  the 
past,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and  as  our  neighbors  have  done,  far 
worse  than  we  have.    I  do  not  wonder  at  all  that  to-day  the  powers  that  be 
Bnd  the  thinking  men  in  that  great  country  are  earnestly  endeavoring  to 
change  the  current  of  public  opinion  and  the  practice  of  the  people  to  con- 
trol these  things,  in  regard  to  the  conservation  of  their  natural  resources. 
I  regret  to  say  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  ways,  perhaps  in  the  bad  ways 
a  little  more  than  the  good  ways,  we,  the  smaller  and  younger  people,  have 
been  following  the  example  and  the  model  of  the  greater  and  richer  repub- 
lic to  the  south  of  us  to  a  lamentable  extent.    We  have  not  wasted  so  much 
because  we  have  not  gone  so  far  and  so  long  in  that  direction,  but  in  pro- 
portion to  the  numbers  of  our  people  we  have  done  just  as  badly,  perhaps, 
as  they  have.    Let  us  take  warning  by  their  condition.    Let  us  stop  sooner 
than  they  stopped  in  this  wasteful    procedure,  and  let  us  conserve  the 
natural  resources  which  we  still  have,  more  promptly  and  effectively  than 
they  have  been  able  to  do.    His  Excellency  remarked  that  we  have  a  forest 
area  of  350,000,000  acres  of  forest  lands.   I  fear  me  that  the  Canadian  people 
have  been  trading  a  little  too  confidently  on  those  vast  figures.    (Hear,  hear). 
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They  have  thought  that  with  those  vast  forest  areas  it  did  not  matter  wha; 
we  did  with  them ;  that  we  had  such  wealth  that  we  could  afford  to  be  spend- 
thrifts. I  trust  that  the  conscience  of  the  people  has  been  awakened— 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Dominion  Forestry  Association  and  of 
men  who  have  been  studying  these  questions.  I  trust  that,  as  a  result  of 
these  agitations,  the  people  of  Canada  to-day  are  determined  that  they  will 
no  longer  be  spendthrift  and  wasteful  in  this  regard.  (Hear,  hear).  I 
.think,  too,  that  the  figures  of  350,000,000  acres  of  forest  areas  are  a  little 
deceptive.  The  lumbermen  of  the  older  Provinces  of  Canada,  perhaps  of 
British  Columbia  too,  look  upon  timber  limits  with  the  idea  in  their  mind^ 
of  the  vast  wealth  and  richness  of  the  limits  which  they  bought,  or  the 
right  to  cut  on  which  they  bought,  from  the  Crown  Lands  Department; 
and  when  they  think  of  350,000,000  acres  of  forest  land  they  are  tempted 
to  measure  the  capacity  of  those  millions  of  acres  by  the  capacity  of  the 
choice  bits  of  the  timber  limits  which  they  have  already,  with  far-seeing 
business  capacity,  acquired  the  right  to  cut.  (Hear,  hear).  But  we  ought 
to  remember  that  a  vast  proportion  of  the  350,000,000  acres  of  forest  land 
lies  away  to  the  far  north,  almost  out  of  reach,  at  the  present  day,  of  the 
commercial  world,  and  that  the  timber  on  that  land  is  far  different  in 
quality  and  far  less  valuable  in  its  character  than  that  of  the  old-time  timher 
limits  in  the  Ottawa  Valley  and  on  the  shore  hills  of  British  Columbia  and 
in  the  nearer  parts  of  this  great  Province  of  Ontario  and  the  Province  of 
Qtiebec.  So  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  lumber  wealth,  if  I  may  call 
it  so,  or  timber  lands,  and  the  question  of  the  production  of  conunercial 
timber  from  our  forests.  But  there  is  another,  and,  speaking  as  a  farmer, 
what  I  consider  a  more  important  side  to  forestry  and  the  conservation  of 
our  forest  areas.  The  first  idea,  perhaps  almost  the  only  idea,  of  the  lumber- 
man, is  how  much  he  can  get  out  of  a  forest  area  in  the*  way  of  timber  and 
of  lumber.  The  forests,  however,  serve  a  far  different  and  far  more  useful 
purpose  in  retaining  the  moisture  of  the  land,  and  in  conserving  the  water 
supply  in  our  rivers  and  streams;  first  of  all  in  the  small  streams  watering 
the  hill  parts  of  our  country,  and  later  on,  as  this  same  water  percolates 
down  to  the  larger  rivers,  providing  the  great  water  powers  of  our  indus- 
trial centres,  and  furnishing  the  medium  for  transportation  and  navigation 
which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  glory  of  Canada — our  magnificent  river 
transportation  system.  (Applause).  We  have  been  tempted  to  boast  that 
in  Canada  we  have  the  greatest  water  system  in  the  world.  I  believe  that 
this  is  true.  I  believe  that  we  have  in  the  St.  Lawrence  basin  the  greatest 
water  system  for  transportation  and  navigation  that  there  is  in  the  world— 
the  great  lakes  and  the  great  river;  but  already  the  great  lakes  vary  very 
much  in  the  depth  of  water  available  for  transportation  work.  Already  the 
harbors  in  those  great  lakes  have  had  to  be  deepened  by  artificial  means. 
Already  the  great  channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence  has  had  to  be  deepened  over 
and  over  again,  and  the  transportation  interests  of  Canada  are  in  constant 
danger  lest  the  depth  of  that  channel  may  be  reduced.  The  important 
shipping  interests  of  this  country  fear  that  the  great  facility  we  enjoy  in 
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the  way  of  water  transportation — which  is  the  measure  of  the  cheapness  of 
the  carriage  of  cargoes  to  and  from  our  ports — is  in  danger  and  will  be  much 
more  greatly  endangered  if  we  do  not  preserve  our  forests,  which  regulate 
the  head  waters  of  the  streams  and  maintain  the  even  flow  and  constant 
depth  of  our  great  rivers.  (Applause). 

There  are  dangers  to  our  forests.  I  say  frankly  in  the  presence  of  the 
lumbermen  present  that  certain  lumbermen  constitute  one  of  these  dangers. 
(Hear,  hear).  I  believe  that  to-day  the  lumbermen  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  are  trying  their  best  to  cease  to  be  a  danger — (Hear,  hear) — and  are 
doing  a  great  deal  to  encourage  the  conservation  of  our  forest  wealth.  B^t 
at  the  same  time,  even  yet  there  is  a  danger  from  the  operations  of  the 
lumbermen.  The  Provincial  authorities,  or  those  who  have  the  control  of 
the  sales  of  the  timber  limits  to  the  lumbermen,  can  make  regulations, 
and  have  to  a  very  considerable  extent  made  regulations  which  tend  to  the 
i  conservation  of  our  forests  when  they  are  being  operated  and  cut  over  by 
the  lumbermen.  This  control  rests  largely  with  the  Provinces  and  the 
Dominion  Department  of  the  Interior  in  the  Dominion  Forest  Lands. 
There  is  another  danger  which  is  also  to  some  extent  within  the  control  of 
legislation,  and  of  the  Crown  Lands  Departments  in  the  various  Govern- 
ments of  Canada.  I  allude  to  the  danger  from  the  prospector — the  man 
who  wanders  about,  especially  in  those  sections  of  the  country  where  there 
is  said  to  be  mineral  wealth,  and  who  travels  here  and  there  at  his  own 
sweet  will,  often  unknown  to  anybody  else.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
in  my  mind  that  in  the  forest  regions  of  the  older  Provinces,  where  minerals 
have  been  found,  and  are  expected  to  be  found,  a  great  deal  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  forest  wealth  by  burning  is  due  to  the  carelessness  of  th**  pros- 
pector. (Hear,  hear).  This  also  could  be  regulated  and  to  a  largo  extent 
avoided  by  legislation  on  the  part  of  those  who  control  Crown  Lands. 
Again  there  is  the  danger  of  pure  carelessness  and  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  the  settler,  and  on  the  part  of  almost  everyone  who  goes  abour  in  our 
forests.  The  work  of  the  Forestry  Association  is  probably  the  best  l»elp 
against  that  danger.  One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  this 
Association  is  such  education  of  our  people  as  will  tend  to  make 
them  careful  in  the  public  interest,  by  showing  them  that  the  pub- 
lic interest  is  their  individual  interest,  and  elevating  them,  and  making 
them  better  and  more  public-spirited  citizens,  and  by  impressing 
especially  upon  the  young  people  of  the  land  their  duties  as  citizens  to  care 
foT  the  public  good  first  and  all  the  time — (Head,  hear) — for  I  regret  to  say 
that  many  of  our  young  people  in  all  walks  of  life  are  growing  up  careless 
of  the  public  interest.  The  dangers  I  have  pointed  out  are  at  work  in  the 
land,  but  the  counter  influences  of  your  Association  and  of  all  lovers  of 
Forestry  are  also  at  work  and,  I  am  glad  to  know,  gathering  volume  and 
«*rength  as  the  movement  goes  on.  The  effort  of  the  American  people  to- 
day towards  the  conservation  of  their  natural  resources  will  no  doubt  be  a 
stimulus  to  us.    I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  the  Governor-General  has 
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accepted  the  invitation  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  take  part 
in  the  International  Conference  on  the  conservation  of  the  resources  of  this 
whole  North  American  continent.    I  have  been  honoured  with  an  invita- 
tion to*  join  that  Conference  at  Washington.    (Applause).    We  will  be  glad 
next  week  to  meet  our  friends  from  the  United  States  and  from  Mexico,  at 
the  Round-Table  Conference  in  Washington  and  try  to  work  out  suggestions 
to  the  various  Governments  as  to  what  may  be  done  to  stop  the  waste,  to 
conserve  the  resources,  and  to  provide  means  for  a  proper  and  wiser  util- 
ization in  the  future  of  the  resources  of  this  North  American  continent. 
The  fact  that  I  was  called  upon  to  attend  this  very  important  Conference  in 
Washington  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  I  have  felt  myself  bound  to 
leave  my  Parliamentary  duties  at  Ottawa  for  at  least  a  day  and  attend  your 
Convention,  and  come  into  contact  with  those  who  represent  the  best  thought 
and  public  opinion  in  Canada  on  this  question  of  Forestry,  so  that  I  may 
go  to  Washington  better  informed  and  fortified  regarding  the  possibilities  \ 
of  improvement  in  Canada.    By  reason  of  this  Conference,  I  believe  ve 
shall  be  able  to  suggest  means  by  which  our  resources  may  be  better  con- 
served in  the  future  than  they  have  been  in  the  past.    (Applause).   I  am  : 
proud  of  the  opportunity  to  speak  in  this  beautiful  hall  to-day.    It  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  visit  the  magnificent  buildings  in  conneo- 
tion  with  Toronto  University  and  to  see  this  splendid  Convocation  Hall.  ' 
1  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  an  indication  of  the  resources  and  facilities  of  tk^ 
great  University,  and  I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  authorities  of  Toronto 
University  have  recently  established  a  Chair  of  Forestry — (Loud  Applause  >— 
that  they  have  seen  fit  to  open  their  halls  to  the  young  men  and  women  of 
Canada  who  wish  to  study  this  subject,  and  that  they  have  been  able  to 
secure  the  services  of  my  friend  Doctor  Femow — (Applause) — ^who  is  so 
well  known  on  this  continent  as  a  scientific  forester,  trained  in  that  l)est 
School  of  Forestry  to  which  His  Excellency  has  referred — ^the  GJennaD 
Forestry  School.    (Applause).    I  believe  that  this  is  good  in  two  ways: 
First,  as  ensuring  to  the  young  men  who  come  to  this  University  to  take 
part  in  this  course  the  best  of  training  and  teaching ;  and  it  is  also  an  indi- 
cation that  in  this  educational  establishment  Forestry  is  considered  to  He 
so  important  that  they  inay  turn  their  attention  to  this  subject  and  give  it 
that  consideration  which  the  people  of  the  University  of  Toronto  are  looked 
to  to  supply  in  all  educational  work.    I  anticipate  great  good  to  come  from 
this  gathering,  and  to  myself  a  great  deal  of  information  aud  assistaiice  ii» 
the  work  I  have  to  perform.    (Loud  Applause). 

The  President:  At  this  point  I  have  an  explanation  to  mate. 
Through  a  misapprehension  Sir  James  Whitney's  name  was  placed  on  th- 
programme  for  this  morning.  It  appears  that  it  is  at  the  banquet  to  be 
tendered  His  Excellency  and  the  Officers  of  the  Association  on  Friday  even- 
ing that  he  is  to  speak.  Previous  engagements  forbid  his  presence  this 
morning.  He  wishes  me  to  express  his  extreme  regret  at  his  inability  to  be 
present  with  us,  and  to  say  that  he  is  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  aims 
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and  objects  of  the  Association,  and  appreciates  its  efforts.  (Applause).  I 
have  much  pleasure  now  in  introducing  the  Honourable  W.  C.  H.  Grimmer, 
Surveyor-General  of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick. 


FOREST  CONDITIONS  IN  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

I  By  the  HoNOUEABLE  W.  C.  H.  GkIMMEE,  SURVEYOB-GENEaAL. 

I 

Mr.  President,  Your  Excellency,  Your  Honor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — 
It  may  seem  presumptuous  and  bold  on  my  part,  in  the  presence  of  so  many 
gentlemen  of  commanding  and  distinguished  positions  in  the  forestry  history 
of  this  continent,  that  with  the  limited  experience  I  have  had,  I  should 
attempt,  on  this  occasion,  to  present  any  of  my  views  in  connection  with 
[forestry,  forest  preservation  and  the  best  methods  of  securing  the  same  for 
me  Province  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,    fiowever,  my  belief  in 
I  the  absolute  necessity  of  forest  preservation  and  of  better  methods  of  con- 
ducting  forestry  matters  in  our  Province  must  be  my  excuse  for  attempting 
to  occupy  any  of  the  valuable  time  of  this  convention. 

My  direct  connection  with  Provincial  Forestry  dates  back  to  the  24th 
Jay  of  March,  A.D.  1908,  when  the  present  Provincial  Administration  of 
New  Brunswick  was  sworn  in  and  I  became  Surveyor-General,  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  administrating  the  afiFairs  pertaining  to  the  Crown 
I^ands  and  other  interests  of  the  Province.  A  large  measure  of  responsibil- 
ity in  this  matter  has  been  thrown  upon  me  for  the  reason  that  upon  the 
ott  day  of  May,  1908,  the  Deputy  Surveyor-General  of  the  Pix^vince  was 
^removed  by  the  hand  of  death.  In  a  large  measure,  the  work  which  he  had 
li  well  accomplished  for  a  long  period  of  years  was  thus  thrown  upon  me. 
THs.  however,  forced  me  to  take  a  more  active  interest  in  the  Department 
tian  I  might  otherwise  have  done,  and  I  hope  it  has  been  of  advantage  to 
Diyself  without  injury  to  the  Province^ 

As  you  are  aware,  Sir,  the  subject  of  forestry  and  forest  preservation  is 
now  receiving  the  most  earnest  attention  of  the  Provincial  and  Federal 
Administrations,  not  only  in  Canada,  but  in  the  United  States.  I  believe 
that  the  result  of  the  conventions  which  are  being  held,  and  of  the  ener- 
l?<^ic  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  preserve  and  protect  this  great  national 
health,  will  result  in  benefits  which  will  not  only  secure  the  good  of  the 
Present  generation,  but  will  have  an  influence  for  many  generations  yet  to 
come. 

In  this  paper  I  shall  confine  myself  mainly  to  two  heads ;  not  with  the 
kope  that  I  shall  give  any  information  which  will  be  useful  along  forestry 
lilies,  but  that  I  may  give  some  idea  of  what  is  being  done  at  the  present 
*iiQ€  in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  to  protect  our  lumber  industry.  My 
remarks  shall  be  along  the  lines  of  the  Lumber  Interest  in  the  Province  and 
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Fire  Protection  for  our  Crown  Lands.  At  the  present  time  we  have  tea 
thousand  (10,000)  square  miles  of  timber  lands  under  license — a  gain  oi 
eighty-eight  square  miles  over  the  previous  year  and  of  about  seventy-five 
hundred  over  that  of  1880.  We  have  still  unapplied  for  nearly  one  million 
acres  of  land,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  barren  or  waste  land,  and  I  am  gUd 
to  notice  that  this  convention  is  to  discuss  the  question  of  waste  land 
planting. 

In  all  cases  the  upset  mileage  price  for  our  timber  areas  is  |20.00  per 
square  mile,  and  the  stumpage  price  ranges  from  40c.  for  hemlock  to  |1.2o 
for  spruce,  pine  and  cedar.    The  annual  cut  of  lumber  on  our  areas  is  about 
150,000,000  superficial  feet,  or   about  one-half  of  the   estimated  annual 
growth.    This  annual  growth  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  each  acre  of 
land  will  produce  one  thousand  superficial  feet.    Adding  5  per  cent,  a  yeai 
for  growth,  or  fifty  board  feet  per  acre  per  annum,  it  will  be  seen  that  we 
produce  about  thirty-two  thousand  feet  per  square  mile,  or  three  hundreiU 
million  feet  for  the  entire  ten  thousand  square  nailes.    I  may  say  that  tliif 
is  regarded  as  a  conservative  estimate,  for  the  reason  that  spruce  will  yieli 
approximately  five  thousand  board  feet  per  acre. 

The  year  1908  was  a  dull  one  in  the  history  of  lumbering.  This  wai 
largely  owing  to  the  unsettled  conditions  of  the  money  market  in  the  neigk 
boring  republic,  together  with  the  large  stocks  on  hand  at  the  first  of  ti 
year  in  Great  Britain  and  other  ports.  With  pleasure  I  note  that  the  pfl 
sent  season  is  opening  with  bright  prospects  for  the  year  and  that  there  i 
already  a  demand  for  our  New  Brunswick  production  in  the  United  Statel 
and  at  fair  prices.  Taking  into  consideration  reports  from  the  Englis 
market  stating  that  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  present  time  is  only  50  vi 
cent,  of  what  is  usually  held  at  this  time  of  year,  we  are  led  to  expect 
good  demand  from  foreign  markets  this  year.  Since  the  Presidential  ele 
tion,  the  financial  conditions  in  the  United  States  have  become  settled,  i 
have  had  numerous  inquiries  for  our  white  pine,  and  there  is  every  indici 
tion  of  a  good  demand  for  our  lumber  at  good  prices. 

On  account  of  the  mild  season  and  the  late  snow  the  present  winter  has 
been  favorable  for  lumbering.  Whilst  it  is  expected  that  the  total  cut  in 
the  Province  will  not  exceed  60  per  cent,  of  last  year's  cut,  yet  we  ha?* 
every  reason  to  hope  that  under  the  conditions  now  existing  the  Province  wi'J 
not  suffer  in  the  returns  it  will  receive.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable 
portion  of  our  lumber  being  cut  for  pulp  wood,  which,  after  being:  rossed.  ^ 
pLipped  to  United  States  ports,  and  this  business  is  rapidly  becoming  * 
serious  problem  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  forests  of  tBr 
Province. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  prove  that  a  great  deal  less  money  is  left  in  t^^ 
Province  by  cutting,  rossing  and  shipping  this  lumber  than  would  be  pa:^ 
cut  for  manufacturing  it  into  deals,  boards,  scantling,  etc.    Whilst  th:* 
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5  true,  the  really  serious  question  is  that  the  cutting  of  pulp  wood  will  socn 
ieplete  our  forests.  In  this  connection  I  may  say  it  is  contended  by  some  of 
be  large  pulp  wood  operators  in  the  Province  that  it  can  be  easily  proved 
hat  by  judicious  cutting  the  forests  will  not  only  be  preserved  in  the  qual- 
tj*  and  quantity  of  the  lumber,  but  will  actually  be  increased. 

I  On  taking  charge  of  my  Department  in  March  last  I  found  that  per- 
fetfl  were  granted  many  applicants  to  cut  under-sized  timber.  The  result 
vas  that  large  quantities  of  under-sized  spruce  were  cut,  which  in  a  decade 
»r  so  would  have  become  good  sized  saw  logs.  With  this  question  we  have 
jtappled  as  fully  as  the  time  has  permitted,  and  the  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment to-day  is  that  where  spruce  is  found  on  examination,  by  competent  per- 
ons,  to  come  to  maturity,  or  to  be  fit  for  good  saw  logs  in  75  years,  or  under 
m  average  of  14  inches  diameter  breast  high,  no  permit  to  out  the  same  is 
Kven.  In  stunted  growth  and  on  barren  lands  (where  it  has  been  ascer- 
lined  by  counting  the  rings  that  it  has  taken  from  150  to  200  years  for  spruce 

0  reach  9  inches  in  diameter)  permits  have  been  given  to  cut  such  lumber^ 
ind  also  to  thin  out  thickets  so  as  to  let  in  sun  and  air  and  stimulate  the 
irowth.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  experienced  men  have  been  sent  out  by  my 
)epartment  with  instructions  to  show  the  operator  how  the  thinning  should 
»e  done,  and  what  lumber  may  be  cut  so  as  to  operate  entirely  for  the  bene- 
'1  of  the  remaining  stand.  Some' under-sized  cutting  will  be  done  without 
uthority,  but  under  the  provisions  of  our  Domain  Act  it  is  my  intention 
Iwing  the  coming  summer  to  have  examinations  made  for  the  purpose  of 
^lacing  stringent  regulations  in  the  hands  of  every  operator  in  the  Province. 
!a  this  matter  I  have  endeavored  to  secure  men  well  versed  in  woodcraft  for 
^  purpose  of  conducting  these  operations  and  have  not  hesitated  to  incur 
ke  nocessary  expenses  connected  with  such  service.  From  these  men  I  have 
Jso  been  able  to  obtain  accurate  knowledge  of  certain  sections  of  the  Pro- 
vince which  have  been  applied  for  under  the  Labor  Act.    This  will  enable 

Department  to  determine  whether  such  applications  are  bona  fide  or  not. 
[am  keeping  these  cruisers  constantly  in  the  woods  to  supervise  the  cutting^ 
derations,  and  thus  have  a  certain  amount  of  assurance  that  the  cutting 

1  lumber  now  and  in  the  future  will  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  our 
^lations,  except  where  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  depart  from  them. 

For  many  years  our  ''standard'*  log  has  been  18  feet  long  and  10  inches 
>i  diameter  at  the  small  end,  but  by  regulation  recently  made  the  '*standard"^ 
8  r(*duced  to  a  length  of  16  feet  and  a  diameter  of  9  inches.  This  was  done 
^W)au8e  it  was  found  that  the  lumbermen  in  many  cases  were  not  observing 
l»e  old  regulation.  I  believed  it  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  industry  to 
■lace  a  standard  size  below  which  no  one  will  be  allowed  to  cut.  Having 
'^lopted  the  present  size  we  are  trying  to  teach  the  lumbermen  the  necessity 
living  up  to  the  regulation,  and  in  perhaps  a  more  forcible  way  we  will 
t^'ach  them  the  value  of  observing  the  law. 
2p 
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We  have  also  enacted  that  henceforth  practically  the  whole  tree  inu.<t 
be  taken  out  of  the  woods;  at  all  events,  that  logs  exceeding  5  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  small  end  must  be  taken  out.    This  enormously  lessens  the 
waste  and  provides  larger  quantities  of  wood  for  pulp,  which  was  hitherto 
allowed  to  rot  in  ihe  woods.    It  also  increases  the  Province  revenue.  We 
also  require  the  lopping  of  branches  so  that  the  tops  may  be  allowed  to  rest 
on  the  ground.   This  insures  an  earlier  decay  of  the  top,  less  danger  of 
fire,  assists  reproduction  and  favors  the  hunters  of  big  game.    The  lopping 
can  be  done  at  a  small  expense  and  is  a  step  leading  up  to  future  regulations, 
which  may  require  the  burning  of  brush  by  lessees.    We  have  also  required 
that  the  saw  shall  be  used  instead  of  the  axe  for  felling  the  trees,  and  this 
process  is  now  entirely  approved  by  the  lumbermen  themselves  and  is  a  source 
of  great  saving  to  the  Province.   I  am  also  informed  that  it  enables  the  lum- 
ber operator  to  get  many  more  logs  per  day  than  the  old  system. 

We  have  also  made  an  important  departure  in  the  matter  of  getting  a 
correct  scale  of  the  lumber  cut.  At  present  some  26  scalers  are  employed  in 
the  different  districts  of  the  Province.  These  men  are  now  under  the  special 
direction  of  a  Supervisor  of  Scalers,  a  man  of  large  experience  in  the  lumber 
business.  There  are  also  two  Superintendents,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  all 
operations,  oversee  the  work  and  give  instructions  regarding  the  duties  per- 
taining to  the  ofEce  of  scaler.  The  scalers  are  required  to  make  a  fortniglitlT 
report  to  their  superiors  of  the  amount  of  lumber  scaled  at  the  different  land- 
ings, and  are  compensated  for  their  work  by  a  remuneration  of  so  much  per 
thousand  feet.  These  scalers  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  before  '\ 
Board  of  Examiners  before  they  are  appointed.  Under  the  law  they  ha^e 
the  power  of  Fire  Wardens  and  can  seize  lumber  illegally  cut ;  upon  which 
we  charge  double  stumpage. 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  the  care  now  exercised  by  the  scalers  aii«i 
those  in  authority  over  them  will  result  in  much  larger  returns  to  the  Provin- 
cial Exchequer  than  heretofore.  In  this  connection  I  might  refer  to  the 
greatly  increased  value  of  our  Crown  Lands  over  the  prices  obtainable  a  fe^ 
years  ago.  In  1893,  when  a  general  sale  of  Crown  Timber  Land  took  place, 
the  sale  price  averaged  |11.20  per  square  mile,  and  there  were  only  about 
four  thousand  miles  sold.  Thereafter  applications  for  timber  land  wer^ 
received  from  time  to  time  until  1898  (there  being  still  some  five  thousand 
square  miles  unapplied  for)  when  the  Government  of  the  day  offered  ih** 
remaining  land  for  sale.  Although  they  were  strongly  opposed  by  iho^ 
interested  in  the  lumber  business  the  sale  took  place  and  over  one  thousand 
square  miles  were  disposed  of  at  an  average  of  f21.00  per  mile.  Since  that 
time  our  lands  have  steadily  increased  in  value,  and  to-day  lumber  land* 
which  were  formerly  considered  of  no  value  and  of  little  importance  hav;» 
become  of  immense  value  to  the  Province.  Some  of  the  lands  which,  at  tl^ 
smiles  mentioned,  would  only  bring  about  |8.00  per  mile,  are  to-day  wort:! 
^  "-n  $200.00  to  1500.00  per  mile  and  are  readily  purchased,  particularly 
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oar  neighbors  from  the  United  States.  Because  of  the  great  increase  in  value 
of  our  public  domain  there  can  readily  be  seen  the  necessity  of  devising  affec- 
tive measures  for  its  protection  and  preservation,  as  it  would  be  a  public 
calamity  if  this  great  asset  should  be  either  wasted  or  destroyed. 

Realizing  the  urgent  necessity  of  proper  fire  protection,  I  soon  developed 
a  scheme  which  I  believe  to  be  as  efficient  as  the  limited  means  at  the  dis- 
posal of  my  Department  will  permit.  The  summer  of  1908  offered  every 
eDcouragement  for  the  spread  of  forest  fires.  From  early  spring  until  late 
lall  little  or  no  rain  fell  to  give  the  usual  protection.  Under  the  system  of 
protection  adopted  we  had  four  Chief  Fire  and  Game  Rangers  with  a  com- 
petent staff  of  about  130  permanent  rangers,  who  are  on  duty  both  summer 
and  winter.  The  Province  was  divided  into  four  sections  with  a  Chief  Fire 
Banger  for  each.'  Each  of  these  was  given  a  number  of  carefully  chosen  men 
likely  to  be  earnest  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  and  ambitious  to  secure 
the  best  results,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  under  this  system 
excellent  protection  was  secured  for  our  Crown  Lands.  During  the  year 
pi*aetically  no  damage  resulted  from  forest  fires,  although  the  neighboring 
Provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  and  the  State  of  Maine  were  ravaged  by 
fire  and  lost  a  large  amount  of  valuable  timber. 

By  using  the  telephone  and  telegraph  our  fire  fighting  force  was  avail- 
able at  short  notice,  and  was  always  ready  for  duty.  In  many  cases  it  worked 
'lay  and  night  to  suppress  fires  aind  rendered  most  efficient  service.  Thus  we 
have  removed  the  question  of  fighting  fire  from  the  authority  of  Road 
Superintendents,  •  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  other  officials  who  had  little 
t»r  no  authority  in  the  matter  and  did  not  have  sufficient  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Province  to  promptly  take  the  duty  of  suppressing  forest  fires. 
With  just  pride  we  point  to  the  results  obtained  during  the  dry  summer  of 


Our  Forest  Fire  Act  provides  rigorous  penalties  for  the  setting  of  fires 
bv  settlers  without  giving  notice,  by  campers  and  fishermen  and  by  locomo- 
tives and  other  means.  Through  the  course  we  have  adopted,  the  influence 
f'f  the  press  and  the  notices  which  we  have  caused  to  be  posted  in  every  part 
of  the  Province,  there  is  gradually  being  built  up  a  strong  public  sentiment. 
In  this  Province  our  forest  wealth  is  rapidly  becoming  a  most  valuable  asset 
and  every  possible  means  should  be  used  to  educate  the  public  to  the  necessity 
preventing  its  destruction  by  fire.  Both  the  public  schools  and  the  schools 
tf  forestry  can  render  great  assistance  by  pointing  out  the  effect  of  fire  not 
f>nly  upon  the  present  stand  of  timber,  but  also  the  untold  damage  that  may 
result  to  the  soil  and  the  reproducing  power  of  the  forests.  In  fact  the  two 
things  to  be  guarded  against  in  this,  or  in  any  other  Province  or  State,  are 
protection  from  fire  and  the  prevention  of  illegal  cutting.  In  the  near 
future  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  this  matter  further  and  it  is  suggested 
that  we  should  adopt  the  system  of  signal  and  watch  towers  which  has  been 
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adopted  in  the  Stat©  of  Maine   and  other  states.     Telephone  connection 
between  well  chosen  lookout  stations  will  make  destruction  by  fire  almost 
impossible.    These  watch  towers  are  to  be  placed  on  the  highest  available 
land  or  mountains  in  the  several  districts  and  will  bring  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  watchman,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  and 
report  to  the  nearest  Chief  Warden  all  indications  of  fires.    In  this  way  I 
believe  many  large  and  damaging  fires  can  be  prevented.    We  find,  too, 
that  each  year  the  Railway  Companies  are  taking  better  precautions  to  pre- 
vent fires  on  both  private  and  public  lands ;  principally  by  clearing  up  from 
the  right  of  way,  burning  the  bushes  and  cutting  the  grass.  Where  the  sparks 
from  engines  might  ignite  the  grass  they  compel  their  section  men  to  bum 
it  in  early  spring.    This  practice  has  greatly  lessened  the  number  of  fires 
set  by  locomotives.   We  are  also  considering  the  advisability  of  having  the 
sides  of  our  roads  and  highways  cleared  of  all  bushes  which  have  been  cut 
and  left  lying  along  the  road. 

The  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  have  been  great  offenders  in  this 
respect  and  I  feel  that  they  should  be  compelled  by  law  to  move  this  brush 
and  burn  it.  In  case  of  refusal  to  do  so  they  should  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  flOO.OO  for  each  and  every  offence,  because  as  matters  now 
stand  a  match,  or  lighted  cigar  carelessly  thrown  on  the  side  of  the  road 
during  a  dry  season  will  readily  start  a  serious  fire. 

In  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  we  classify  forest  fires  as  of  two 
kinds :  Forest  fires  which  start  in  the  month  of  May  are  known  as  "leaf  fires'* 
and  fires  which  start  in  the  latter  part  of  June  and  July  (occasionally  in 
August  and  even  as  late  as  September)  and  are  known  as  "soil  fires."  The 
leaf  fires  are  caused  by  the  carelessness  of  fishermen  leaving  fires  in  the 
woods,  matches  or  cigar  stubs  carelessly  thrown  aside,  and  the  sparks  from 
locomotives.  These  leaf  fires  kill  the  woods  but  do  not  destroy  the  soil.  A 
nurse  crop  of  grey  birch  generally  springs  up  the  following  year;  in  a  few 
years  there  is  a  good  growth  and  in  30  years  a  good  forest  from  nature's 
seeding.  On  the  other  hand,  soil  fires,  not  only  destroy  the  forest  by  burn- 
ing the  soil  (in  some  cases  to  a  depth  of  two  feet),  and  leave  the  trees  with- 
out any  support  so  that  they  are  soon  blown  down  or  fall  over  of  themselves. 
After  such  a  fire  as  this  any  scheme  of  reforestration  is  entirely  impractical 
for  hundreds  of  years,  or  until  such  time  as  the  small  bushes  known  a*? 
* 'hardtack' '  can  collect  sufficient  leaves  to  form  a  forest  mulch  in  which 
seedlings  can  get  a  start. 

Practical  ideas  for  reforestration  in  this  Province  are  based  principally 
upon  the  protection  of  our  forests  from  the  fires  spoken  of  and  confining 
our  operators  to  the  cut  of  nothing  but  merchantable  logs,  (that  is  logs  not 
exceeding  16  feet  in  length  and  9  inches  in  diameter)  and  the  protection  of 
seedling  and  sapling  trees  amongst  the  forest  growth.  The  importance  of 
this  protection  has  in  many  cases  been  absolutely  and  needlessly  overlookai 
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and  many  saplings  have  been  and  are  being  wantonly  cut  down  and  destroyed 
lor  some  imaginary  purpose  by  the  axemen.  It  is  well  known  that  where 
the  soil  is  not  destroyed  by  fire,  nature  will  supply  us  with  a  nurse  crop  of 
seedlings  more  quickly  than  any  scheme  of  reforestration  yet  devised.  If, 
however,  the  soil  is  severely  burned,  the  fire-swept  territory  is  practically 
beyond  redemption. 

The  question  of  {)rotection  from  fire  is  occupying  the  earnest  attention  of 
many  of  the  States  of  the  American  Union ;  so  much  so  that  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  there  is  being  pressed  before  the  Senate  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
learning  of  all  the  limbs,  tops  and  other  refuse  within  certain  counties  of  the 
State.  The  Act,  of  course,  is  meeting  with  considerable  opposition  and  it  is 
not  yet  known  whether  it  will  become  law  or  not.  However,  marked  progress 
is  being  made  and  public  attention  is  being  drawn  to  the  necessity  of  better 
fire  protection.  I  trust  that  the  day  will  yet  come  when  New  Brunswick 
lumbermen  shall  be  compelled  to  take  care  of  the  limbs  and  tops  of  trees  and 
see  that  they  are  carefully  burned  or  otherwise  destroyed. 

In  the  State  of  Washington,  the  Pacific  North  West  Forest  and  Con- 
servation Association,  composed  of  the  Lumber  Leagues  of  Washington, 
Idaho,  Oregon  and  Montana  has  been  organized  in  Spokane  to  obtain  cer- 
tain appropriations  to  preserve  standing  timber  in  private  and  public 
domains  from  destruction  by  fire.  The  State  of  Washington  has  about  seven 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  standing  timber  and  has  asked  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  f 50,000  to  carry  on  the  work  of  forest  conservation  in  that  State  dur- 
ing the  coming  year.  For  some  time  past  f 26, 000  was  appropriated  yearly, 
for  this  purpose,  but  it  is  claimed  that  f 50, 000  is  not  a  bit  too  large  for 
the  purpose.  One  prominent  lumberman  speaking  of  the  situation  says, 
'That  when  it  is  realized  that  from  one  thousand  feet  of  timber  burned  in 
forest  fires  the  owner  loses  from  f2.00  to  f2.50  and  the  manufacturer  from 
$8.00  to  112.00  it  becomes  apparent  that  something  must  be  done  to  protect 
one  of  the  chief  assets  of  the  Commonwealth."  If  an  appropriation  of 
$50,000  is  necessary  to  protect  700,000  acres  of  standing  timber  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  one  can  readily  estimate  how  much  would  be  necessary  to 
properly  protect  and  keep  down  to  a  minimum  the  losses  from  fire  in  New 
Brunswick  on  seven  million  acres  of  Crown  Lands.  When,  too,  we  realize 
tkat  the  British  Government  is  putting  forward  a  scheme  for  reforestration 
on  the  British  Isles  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,000  per  year  we  can  more  readily 
appreciate  the  absolute  necessity  of  preserving  the  great  national  asset  we 
now  have;  as  by  this  course  of  preservation  from  fire  and  reckless  cutting  we 
can  not  only  protect,  but  can  actually  build  up  and  make  greater  from  year 
to  year  the  valuable  heritage  we  now  have. 

We  have  also  in  this  Province  a  very  large  quantity  of  bogs  or  heath- 
land  for  which  it  is  advisable  that  some  scheme  of  drainage  should  be  adopted 
80  as  to  convert  them  into  timber  areas.    Along  tUs  line  we  are  desirous  of 
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obtaining  any  information  we  can  for  use  and  development  in  the  future. 
From  some  x)ortion8  of  this  bog  land  we  have  evidence  that  in  the  past  they 
were  heavily  wooded^  as  the  stumps  and  decayed  portions  of  trunks  are  yet 
thickly  standing.  If  these  waste  lands  could  be  converted  into  timber  lands 
our  national  assets  would  be  very  materially  increased  in  value. 

Regarding  the  theoretical  side  of  Forestry  I  have  little  information  to 
give,  but  I  feel  that  we  have  in  our  Province  an  openiilg  for  both  the  prac- 
tical and  the  theoretical  sides  of  the  subject.  The  practical  man,  the  man 
of  substantial  value,  must  begin  at  the  foundation  of  the  lumber  industry' 
and  work  his  way  up  from  the  skidding  of  the  road  to  the  bu^'lding  of  the 
camp;  and  from  that  to  the  selection  of  the  timber  and  the  judicious  an  J 
wise  cutting  thereof,  as  well  as  a  study  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  relation 
to  its  growing  qualities  and  the  proper  thinning  of  the  scrubby  and  thicket 
growth.  This  practical  information,  combined  with  the  scientific  part  of 
forestry  will  place  at  the  use  of  the  different  Provinces  of  the  Dominion  a 
number  of  most  valuable  men.  There  has  recently  been  established  in  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick,  at  Fredericton,  a  Chair  of  Forestry;  and 
we  are  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  we  shall  have  in  our  Province  men 
graduated  from  this  University  who  will  prove  themselves  both  efficient  and 
valuable  to  us  in  the  preservation  of  our  forest  lands. 

Along  with  the  question  of  fire  protection  comes  the  necessity  of  making 
topographic  maps  of  the  Crown  Lands  under  license.  Along  with  the  mapi 
and  the  putting  in  of  contours  with  the  aneroid  barometer  there  should  be 
secured  information  regarding  the  forest  types,  the  character  of  the  lumber 
lands,  suitability  of  the  soil  for  farming  and  lumbering  and  an  estimate  of 
the  timber  on  the  different  areas.  I  believe  that  a  very  large  expenditure 
would  be  justifiable  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  our  lamentable  lack  of  infor- 
mation along  these  lines.  The  division  of  our  lands  into  agricultural  and 
non-agricultural  was  begun  during  the  past  summer  and  it  is  now  the  policy 
of  the  Department  not  to  make  a  survey  or  allow  application  for  settlement 
until  the  character  of  the  soil  has  been  ascertained  by  competent  authorities. 
This  regulation  will  be  strictly  adhered  to  so  long  as  I  have  charge  of  the 
Department. 

The  Public  Domain  Act  of  1906  had  as  one  of  its  objects  the  making  of 
a  topographic  survey.  It  is  estimated  that  such  a  survey  would  cost  about 
150.00  per  square  mile,  or  half  a  million  of  dollars  for  the  lands  now  under 
license.  The  Act  provides  for  the  running  of  lines  around  blocks  of  1,000 
acres  and  sub-dividing  them  into  four  parts  of  250  acres  each.  The  proposed 
scale  of  the  maps  is  one-quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  inch  and  some  argue  that 
such  a  survey  is  too  expensive.  As  the  value  of  our  lands,  however,  has  been 
placed  at  |3.00  per  acre,  the  cost  of  running  a  survey  would  be  only  2|  per 
cent,  of  their  value.  Considering  the  immense  value  and  advantage  of  such 
maps  the  money  would  be  well  spent  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far 
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distant  when  the  Province  will  be  able  to  see  its  way  clear  to  furnish  the 
funds  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  necessary  work.  A  proper  classifica- 
tion of  the  land  would  not  only  favour  the  best  agricultural  interests  of  the 
Province,  but  would  abolish  the  friction  between  the  holders  of  timber 
licenses  and  those  who  are  there,  not  to  get  the  timber,  but  to  become  bona 
fifle  settlers.  I  believe  this  problem  shoould  be  one  of  the  first  to  be  finally 
settled  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  a  definite  forestry  policy  for 
the  Province. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  at  my  disposal  has  not  permitted  me  to  go  as 
fully  into  this  matter  as  I  would  like ;  still,  I  feel  that  I  have  touched  upon 
some  points  that  are  at  the  present  time  most  important  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  people  of  our  Province.  If  the  advice  I  have  given  be  received  by 
the  Government  and  the  people,  as  its  merit  demands,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
our  forests  will  be  preserved  for  all  time  to  come  as  a  source  of  great  wealth. 

I  have  only  one  thing  more  to  say  and  that  is  that  when  the  producing 
ability  of  our  lands  is  accurately  known  by  actual  survey  and  examination 
it  will  be  an  easy  matter  for  competent  men  to  decide  what  lumber  shall  be 
cut  annually  without  injury  to  our  future  growth.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  the  yearly  cut  be  allowed  to  exceed  the  annual  growing  capacity. 

The  President:  The  next  item  on  our  programme  is  **Eepresentatives 
of  Various  Organizations,"  I  would  now  call  upon  Mr.  Frank  Hawkins, 
Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Lumbermen's  Association. 


Mr,  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  In  the  absence  of  our  President, 
Mr.  Gordon  C.  Edwards,  who  is  in  England,  I  have  been  deputed  to  say  a 
few  words  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  Lumbermen's  Association.  From  the 
fact  that  the  President  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  is  one  of  our 
members,  and  that  Mr.  Gordon  C.  Edwards,  our  President,  and  Mr.  J.  B. 
Miller,  our  Vice-President,  are  intimately  connected  with  this  Association, 
1  think  you  will  have  sufficient  evidence  that  the  lumbermen  are  intensely 
interested  in  this  matter  of  Forestry.  I  have  nO  mandate  from  the  Lumber- 
mens'  Association,  but  I  think  I  speak  truthfully  when  I  say  that  there  is 
not  a  member  of  our  Association  who  will  not  second  any  and  every  effort 
which  is  being  made  by  the  Forestry  Association  along  the  lines  on  which  we 
are  having  so  much  information  here  to-day.  If  you  will  allow  a  personal 
reference,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  putting  forward 
*he  interests  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association.  A  little  while  ago, 
while  on  a  trip  to  Winnipeg,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  on  the  train  an 
Australian  lady  and  her  daughter  who  were  returning  home  by  way  of 
Vancouver.    In  the  course  of  conversation  she  said,  "Mr.  Hawkins,  I  don't 
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understand  what  you  people  do  in  this  country  with  all  those  stumps?  ' 
We  had  gone  through  probably  100  miles  of  nothing  but  stumps  and  rocb, 
and  I  had  to  reply  that  up  to  the  present  time  we  were  not  doing  anything 
with  them.    It  occurred  to  me  that  if  that  was  the  individual  opinion 
expressed  by  a  lady  from  Australia  it  should  be  a  suggestion  to  us  to  begin 
to  utilize  those  lands  which  have  been  denuded  of  the  timber.    I  wish  to 
mention  an  idea  which  has  occurred  to  me.    We  have  heard,  this  morning, 
about  the  terrible  effects  upon  our  water  systems,  caused  by  the  destruction 
of  the  forests.    A  gentleman,  in  speaking  to  me  a  little  while  ago,  said  that 
at  certain  times  of  this  year  the  water  in  Lake  Temiskaming  was  nineteen 
feet  below  the  usual  depth  in  that  lake.    Nineteen  feet  of  water  on  such  i 
large  lake  represents  an  enormous  volume  of  water.    At  the  precise  moment 
that  that  gentleman  saw  Lake  Temiskaming  nineteen  feet  below  its  normal 
level,  the  St.  Lawrence  river  was  higher  than  it  was  ever  known  to  be  before; 
proving  conclusively,  if  proof  were  necessary,  that  the  denuding  of  our 
forests  does  result  in  the  water  running  off  rapidly,  thus  causing  destructive 
floods  and  doing  other  serious  damage..    I  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for 
the  opportunity  of  being  here  to-day,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  shall  continue 
in  my  humble  way  to  promote  as  well  as  I  possibly  can  the  interests  of  the 
Canadian  Forestry  Association.  (Applause.) 

The  Presidei^T  :  We  would  like  to  hear  now  from  Professor  McClement, 
of  Queen's  University. 


Mr,  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  must  apologize  for  standing 
before  you  as  a  speaker,  for  I  had  no  intimation  that  I  would  be  called  upon. 
I  will  confine  my  remarks  merely  to  the  statement  that  the  Canadian  For- 
estry Association  will  always  find  Queen's  University  thoroughly  interested 
in  its  work  and  taking  a  sympathetic  interest  in  it.  Our  instruction,  in 
every  direction,  is  in  close  touch  with  every  movement  making  towards  the 
conservation  and  preservation  of  our  natural  resources;  and  more  particu- 
larly in  our  forest  regions.  The  fact,  as  our  Lieutenant-Governor  has 
already  indicated,  that  we  have  a  Forest  Reserve  in  our  district,  makes  us 
especially  interested  in  this  tnatter.  It  is  certainly  time  that  Ontario,  lack- 
ing, as  she  does,  coal  measures  as  a  source  of  energy,  should  undertake  to 
preserve  in  th^  most  careful  way  that  other  source  of  natural  enei^y,  her 
water  supply.  We  are  endowed  with  a  magnificent  water  supply  for  the  pro- 
duction of  energy  and  it  is  necessary  that  we  conserve  it  or  we  shall  cer- 
tainly suffer  in  the  near  future.  In  all  our  instruction  along  such  lines  as 
this  we  shall  undertake  to  point  out  to  our  young  men  the  necessity  of  each 
subordinating  his  own  private  wishes  and  interests  to  those  of  the  public 
and  the  future.  In  that  way  we  hope  that  we  may,  at  least  to  some  slight 
extent,  sow  the  seeds  which  shall  in  the  future  bring  about  such  a  body  of 
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public  opinion  as  will  prevent  the  destruction  and  wasteful  exploitation  of 
our  forest  resources.  (Applause.) 

The  Peesident  :  The  Quebec  Association  for  the  Protection  of  Fish  and 
Game  has  a  representative  here  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Bergevin,  whom  we 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  on  previous  occasions,  and  who  will  now 
address  us. 


MR.  BERGEVIX'S  ADDRESS. 

Your  Excellency^  Your  Honor ,  Mr,  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 
You  will  please  excuse  me  if  I  cannot  express  myself  very  well  in  English. 
T  am  a  French-Canadian  from  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  I  was  fourteen 
years  old  when  I  translated  the  word  ^'H"  (he)  into  English  (laughter). 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  present  at  this  important  convention 
of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association.  The  presence  in  our  midst  of  the 
representatives  of  His  Majesty  the  King,  in  His  Excellency,  Earl  Grey, 
Governor-General  of  Canada;  His  Honour,  Col.  Gibson,  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  Ontario,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Dominion  and  Provincial 
Governments,  and  the  other  distinguished  gentlemen  representing  the  vari- 
ous interests  within  our  broad  Dominion,  shows  that  public  men  and  the 
public  generally  are  awakening  to  the  importance  of  protecting  our  national 
wealth. 

The  history  of  all  nations  which  have  seen  their  forest  wealth  disappear, 
»nd  the  newer  countries  which  have  already  seen  a  vast  area  of  their  forest 
domain  depleted,  fully  demonstrate  the  great  importance  that  we  should  not 
only  protect  our  forests,  but  that  we  should  also  try  to  increase  their  area, 
it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

This  Association,  composed  of  citizens  who  have  at  heart  the  love  of 
tkeir  country,  deserves  that  it  should  be  encouraged,  that  its  deliberations 
should  be  listened  to,  and  taken  advantage  of,  not  only  of  the  benefit  to  the 
country  at  large,  but  also  for  the  good  of  the  Governments  that  are  seeking 
teclmical  men  to  enlighten  them  on  these  questions.  Already  resolutions 
passed  by  this  Association  have  drawn  public  attention  to  the  matter,  and 
practical  results  are  alread}^  being  obtained. 

Protectioic  of  Fish  and  Game. 

The  conserving  of  our  forests  means  at  the  same  time  the  protection  of 
^he  fish  and  game,  because  the  removal  of  the  timber  will  inevitably  cause 
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a  partial  drying  of  our  rivers  and  streams,  and  will  mean  the  diminution  oi 
our  fish  and  game.  It  is  then  from  a  triple  point  of  view  that  efiorls 
should  be  made  to  assure  the  protection  of  the  forests,  and  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Quebec  Association  for  the  Protection  of  Fish  and  Game  at  tkis 
meeting,  I  desire  to  lay  particular  emphasis  on  this  point,  namely,  that  our 
forests  already  under  reserve  should  be  so  managed  as  to  guarantee  the  pro- 
tection of  the  fish  and  game  as  well  as  that  of  the  timber. 

OiTR  Forest  Industries. 

Our  neighbours  in  the  United  States  are  alarmed,  and  with  good  rea- 
sons, at  the  rapid  depletion  of  their  forests  and  economists  have  predicted 
that  25  years  will  see  the  total  disappearance  of  their  forest  domains.  With 
such  an  example  before  us,  our  country  owes  it  to  itself  to  conserve  its 
forest  wealth,  upon  which  so  many  of  our  people  depend  for  their  existence. 

Gentlemen:  Will  you  allow  me  to  give  you  some  statistics  on  this? 
Our  forest  industry,  if  we  rely  upon  the  census  of  1906,  gave  a  living  to 
78,000  working  men  employed  in  different  shanties,  saw  mills,  pulp  mills, 
etc.  Estimating  five  persons  to  the  family  of  each  working  man  this  will 
give  nearly  400,000  persons,  or  practically  6  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
of  Canada,  which  is  dependent  upon  the  forest  industry. 

The  many  important  reports  and  speeches  that  have  and  will  be  made 
by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  situation,  will  not  necessitate  my  touch- 
ing upon  the  political  or  social  economy  features  of  this  question,  but  I  may 
be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  in  so  far  as  the  Province  of  Quebec 
concerned. 

It  is  admitted  that  we  possess  practically  the  largest  wooded  domain  in 
America,  if  we  except  the  Province  of  British  Columbia.  As  the  forests 
in  that  Province  are  far  away  from  the  European  market,  and  are  not  situ- 
ated in  as  good  a  position  as  those  in  the  Province  of  Quebeo,  or  of  our 
neighbours  in  the  United  States,  it  naturally  follows  that  we  may  rightfully 
claim  the  largest  available  forest  lands  in  Canada. 


Settlers  and  Lumbermeit . 

Laws  have  recently  been  passed,  which  are  bringing  about  good  results 
for  the  conservation  of  our  forests,  and  have  already  created  a  better  under- 
standing between  the  settler  and  the  lumberman,  but  further  work  remains 
to  be  done  for  the  better  classification  of  what  is  to  be  understood  as  agricul- 
tural land,  and  what  is  considered  to  be  timbered  soil.  When  this  is  accom- 
plished, in  my  opinion,  it  will  be  better  for  both  the  settler  and  the  lumber 
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man,  because  one  will  be  able  to  work  on  his  own  land  without  interfering 
with  the  rights  of  the  other.  Then  only  will  their  work  be  of  a  permanent 
nature  and  result  in  an  advantage  to  both  of  them. 

Exportation  of  Pulp  and  Pulp  Wood. 

The  pulp  wood  industry  has  brought  to  our  Province  a  large  amount  of 
foreign  capital.  This  question  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  us  and  the 
exportation  of  pulp  wood  has  been  the  cause  of  many  controversies.  The 
manufacturer  and  exporter  have  their  points  of  view,  whilst  our  public  men 
also  have  their  opinions.  In  a  great  many  cases  these  differ  materially,  and 
in  my  opinion  the  proper  solution  can  only  be  reached  by  the  work  of  a  Royal 
Conunission,  as  suggested  at  previous  meetings  of  this  Association.  The 
immense  territory  that  we  have  under  license,  and  the  vast  Crown  Lands 
that  are  still  as  nature  gave  them  to  us,  never  having  been  explored,  will 
yield  to  this  country  a  large  income,  particularly  through  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry. 

In  the  Province  of  Quebec  we  have  an  area  of  228,000,000  acres  of  land, 
of  which  130,000,000  are  timbered.  This  does  not  include  that  portion  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec  known  as  the  XJngava  District,  which  is  now  con- 
sidered as  a  portion  of  it.  The  Department  of  Crown  Lands  in  our  Province, 
during  the  past  year,  has  kept  a  closer  surveillance  over  the  cutting  of  the 
wood  and  the  collection  of  the  dues  without  neglecting  the  protection  of  the 
forest  from  fires  and  cutting  contrary  to  the  regulations. 

This  reminds  me  that  on  a  recent  occasion  a  gentleman  informed  me 
that  certain  people  recommended  the  destruction  of  the  forest  by  fire  in  order 
*o  clear  the  land  for  settlers.  I  consider  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  allow  the 
settler  to  clear  his  land  by  fire.  This  constitutes  a  great  danger  and  is 
responsible,  as  statistics  will  show,  for  the  destruction  of  about  25  per  cent, 
of  our  forested  areas. 

Sale  of  Timber  Limits. 

A  decision  has  been  reached  by  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Que- 
^  not  to  sell  any  more  of  its  timber  limits  by  auction.  Great  areas  of  our 
timber  lands  have  been  sold  at  ridiculously  low  prices.  The  price  of  sales 
lias  increased,  but  the  present  Government  has  decided  not  to  sell  any  more 
of  these  timber  limits.  Let  us  protect  this  source  of  national  wealth  for  the 
generations  to  come.    In  protecting  the  forests,  as  I  have  previously  stated, 

protect  not  only  the  industries  that  are  dependent  upon  it,  directly  or 
iiidirectly,  but  at  the  same  time  we  protect  our  fish  and  game. 
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Development  Of  Oue  Forest  Industries. 


Since  1897  some  30  odd  new  industries  have  been  establisked  at  tiw 
mouths  of  the  different  rivers  tributary  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  Over  f 15,000,- 
000  has  been  invested  in  saw  mills,  pulp  mills,  etc.,  which  are  employing 
over  9,000  heads  of  families.  These  figures  demonstrate  that  the  Province 
of  Quebec  has  gone  ahead  very  rapidly  in  the  development  of  her  forest 
industry.  The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  us.  From  the  point  of  view  of  those 
interested  in  these  enterprises  we  must  protect  their  capital  in  so  far  as 
investment  is  concerned,  by  protecting  the  source  of  revenue  to  us  and  to 
them.  The  Province  must  afford  protection  to  both  the  settler  and  to  the 
financial  men  who  have  large  investments  in  our  wood-working  industries. 


Lately  immense  Forest  Reserves  have  been  created  in  our  Province  (viz : 
The  Saguenay,  Labrador,  Lake  Saint  John,  Saint  Maurice,  Maskinonge, 
Ottawa,  Chaudiere,  River  Quelle,  Temiscouta,  Rimouski),  which  with  the 
Gaspe  and  Laurentides  Parks,  comprise  a  total  area  of  107,821,653  acres,  oi:^ 
of  the  largest  Forest  Reserves  in  North  America.  This  has  all  been  done  witlua 
the  past  few  years,  and  we  must  congratulate  the  Province  for  its  efforts  ii. 
that  direction.  Let  us  hope  that  our  Province  will  also  deem  it  wise  to  evoke 
a  scheme  for  the  protection  of  the  fish  and  game  as  well  as  for  the  protection 
of  the  forest. 

We  must  not  forget  that  besides  what  I  have  already  mentioned  we 
have  also  the  J ames  Bay  Basin  and  the  Hamilton  River  Valley — ^representing 
an  area  of  about  93,000,000  acres,  of  which  about  40  per  cent,  is  timbered. 


With  this  vast  territory  of  forest  lands  in  our  Province,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  we  have  not  a  sufficient  number  of  forest  officers,  and  very  few  fire 
wardens ;  and  in  many  cases  the  men  who  hold  these  positions  are  unable  to 
discharge  the  duties  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

In  my  opinion  when  a  man  is  appointed  to  be  either  a  game  or  a  fire 
warden,  practically  placed  in  charge  of  a  vast  wealth  belonging  to  the 
Province,  there  should  be  a  system  by  which  he  will  be  trained  to  realize  the 
importance  of  his  duties.  His  compensation  should  be  made  commensurate 
with  the  work  that  he  performs.  Since  the  preservation  of  the  forest  means 
also  the  conservation  of  fish  and  game,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  forest 
wardens  and  fire  rangers  be  also  made  fish  and  game  wardens. 


Creation  of  Fohest  Reserves. 


Insufficient  Staff. 
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Technical  Work. 

The  Department  of  Crown  Lands,  realizing  the  importance  of  technical 
training,  sent  two  of  their  best  forest  engineers  to  Yale  to  make  a  study  of 
the  technical  side  of  forestry.  Since  their  appointment  as  Forest  Engineers 
in  the  Department  of  Crown  Lands,  new  measures  have  been  inaugurated 
br  the  classification  of  lands,  the  proper  protection  of  the  forests,  the  pre- 
vention of  excessive  cutting,  the  reproduction  of  the  forest  by  seeding  or  by 
planting,  and  a  recommendation  for  the  establishment  of  a  fund  for  the 
following  purposes :  — 

1.  The  reforestation  of  abandoned  farm  lands. 

2.  The  restoration  of  forest  lands  that  have  been  ruined  by  reckless 
tutting  or  by  fire. 

3.  The  planting  up  of  bare  or  sand  lands  where  there  are  no  trees,  and 
Uie  establishment  of  vegetation  on  rock  lands. 

4.  The  creation  of  forest  reserves  on  a  large  scale. 

0.  The  introduction  and  acclimatization  of  new  species  of  woods. 

Suggestions. 

1.  In  my  opinion  if  we  are  to  take  proper  care  of  our  forests,  fisli  and 
game  we  should  have  a  commission  of  competent  men,  free  from  any  politi- 
cal ties,  and  having  the  direction  of  the  sales,  the  cutting  and  everjiihing  else 
Wlonging  to  the  exploitation  of  the  fores^.  Such  a  commission  should  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Government  and  be  responsible  to  the  people. 

2.  To  this  commission  might  be  attached  a  technical  staff  that  would  be 
Aarged  with  the  task  of  exploring  the  forests,  preparing  maps,  and  possibly 
^0  the  management  of  the  forests.  The  work  has  already  begun  in  a  small 
^ay,  but  we  wish  to  know  the  exact  regions  that  are  suitable  for  the  growth 
of  the  woods,  and  those  that  are  suitable  for  colonization  purposes.  It  is 
^portant  that  this  question  should  be  settled  in  an  independent  and  busi- 
iiess-like  fashion. 

The  Education  of  the  People. 

Another  very  important  question  is  to  educate  the  people  as  to  the 
^ahe  of  the  forests,  and  the  importance  it  is  to  them  to  protect  and  preserve 
them.  We  have  already  agricultural  colleges  and  lecturers,  and  it  seems 
^0  me  that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  these  lecturers,  in  their  talks,  to 
?ive  to  the  public  some  elementary  ideas  on  sylviculture  and  the  care  of 
Woodlands. 
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The  Formation  of  School  Societies. 

These  ideas  should  be  taught  to  our  children,  starting  in  the  primarr 
school,  so  that  from  childhood  the  idea  inculcated  would  be  to  preserve  the 
trees  that  we  see  around  our  homes,  and  to  plant  new  ones  on  the  public  high- 
ways and  about  our  homes.  Once  we  had  a  day  set  aside,  known  as  Arbor 
Day,  and  on  that  occasion  it  was  the  custom  to  plant  a  few  trees,  but  I 
would  like  to  see  the  time  when  it  will  be  the  custom  for  every  one  of  the  chil- 
dren at  school  to  plant  a  tree  and  to  take  care  of  it  as  long  as  he  or  she 
remains  at  school.  Those  of  us  who  have  visited  Europe  will  remember  what 
a  sad  comparison  we  make  with  our  dusty,  treeless  roads  as  compared  with 
their  beautiful  shaded  avenues.  In  a  great  many  cities  of  the  European 
continent  the  school  children  plant  trees  in  the  manner  suggested,  and  the 
custom  should  be  adopted  here.  In  France,  in  the  Jura  Department,  300,000 
trees  have  been  planted  by  school  societies.  With  very  little  effort  even  the 
children  can  be  made  to  realize  the  beauty  that  can  be  added  to  our  homes 
by  developing  the  love  of  sylviculture. 

Reforestation.  j 

In  Quebec  immense  regions  have  been  devasted  by  fire  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  other  immense  regions  that  have  been  destroyed  byth'' 
axe  of  the  woodmen.  All  these  lands  should  be  reforested  as  far  as  is  possiblt- 

The  old  policy,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  been  followed  by  the  Gov- 
ernments  of  most  of  the  Provinces,  that  of  putting  up  valuable  timber  limits 
for  sale  by  auction  when  the  auction  was  practically  only  a  subt?rfuflre  to  permit 
general  speculation,  and  should  be  abolished.  Let  us  encourage  the  work 
of  reforestation  by  some  system  of  bonusing  or  exemption  from  taxation. 
Handle  the  forest  as  a  business  proposition  by  the  people  and  for  the  people. 
Let  us  make  special  studies  of  our  trees  by  technical  men.  Let  us  establish 
the  limits  of  each  reserve,  learn  the  conditions  of  its  topography  and  soil  ami 
find  out  what  it  contains.  Also  let  us  prepare  plans  for  the  cutting  of  wootl 
suitable  for  local  conditions,  and  so  as  to  ensure  the  perpetuation  of  thr  1 
exploited  areas. 

Studies  of  the  Woods. 

We  should  have  technical  studies  made  of  our  woods,  so  that  we  may 
know  their  resistance,  compression,  tension,  etc.,  to  the  end  that  we  may  be 
in  a  position  to  better  inform  our  engineers  and  architects  as  to  their  mechani-  j 
cal  value.  We  should  also  have  tests  made  of  our  woods  for  pulping  purpose* 
so  as  to  find  out  a  substitute  for  spruce  the  day  it  may  disappear:  also  have 
tests  made  to  determine  the  value  of  the  different  woods  for  pulp  and  paper 
making,  so  as  to  know  what  is  to  replace  spruce  when  the  supply  is  exhausted 
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Preservation  of  Woods. 

Here  is  a  line  of  investigation  that  will  prove  interesting  not  only  to  the 
lumberman  and  the  settler ,  but  also  to  the  railway  man.  It  has  been  pr^oved 
that  an  untreated  spruce  tie  will  not  last  more  than  seven  or  eight  years,  but 
that  when  it  is  treated  chemically  it  will  last  more  than  20  years.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  each  tie  is  30  cents  and  the  cost  of  treatment  20  cents — the  life 
of  the  tie  being  trebled. 

Conclusion. 

We  have  a  country  rich  in  precious  minerals,  rich  in  forests,  rich  in 
agricultural  lands,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  work  hand  in  hand  as  Canadian 
citizens  to  conserve  and  perpetuate  all  these  riches.  This  is  why  we  are  proud 
to  see  so  many  influential  people  gathered  together  here  to-day,  for  their 
example  will  do  much  to  make  our  people  take  a  live  interest  in  the  impor- 
tant question  of  properly  conserving  our  great  forest  wealth. 

The  President  :  It  was  our  intention  to  discuss  each  paper  immediately 
after  its  reading,  but  as  we  wish  to  hear  from  the  representatives  of  other 
organizations  'this  morning,  I  think  it  will  be  wise  to  defer  the  discussion 
of  Mr.  Bergevin's  very  interesting  paper  until  the  afternoon.  I  will  there- 
fore call  upon  Mr.  Kelly  Evans,  Secretary  of  the  Ontario  Forest,  Fish  and 
Game  Protective  Association. 


MR.  KELLY  EVANS'  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  President: — It  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time  to  do  more  than 
welcome  the  members  of  this  Association  to  the  Province  of  Ontario  in  the 
name  of  the  Ontario  Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association.  In 
doing  so,  I  should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, who  may  not  be  aware  of  the  organization  that  I  represent,  or 
what  it  means,  that  in  1905  our  organization  was  started  in  Toronto  by  a 
very  small  meeting  at  McConkey's.  Since  then  it  has  grown  to  an  organ- 
ization numbering  approximately  3,000  members,  with  some  35  branches 
scattered  throughout  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  it  has  done  a  great  and 
good  work.  Now,  my  object  in  mentioning  this  matter  is  to  draw  your 
attention  to  two  things.  I  will  quote  from  something  the  Dominion  Minister 
of  Agriculture  said,  and  some  of  the  remarks  made  by  other  speakers.  The 
Minister  admitted  the  fact  that  your  interests  have  certain  enemies.  Now, 
there  is  no  question  of  doubt  about  it,  and  the  interests  of  the  fish  .and 
f?ame  of  this  Province  have  certain  enemies.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that 
during  the  past  30  or  40  years  there  have  been  men  who  have  arisen  from 
time  to  time  in  our  midst  who  have  pointed  out  the  fact  that  we  were 
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neglecting  tliese  two  particular  assets  of  this  Province  and  of  this  whole 
country;  but  unfortunately  those  men,  whether  they  were  in  the  Local 
Legislature  or  in  the  Dominion  Parliament,  found  that  they  had  very  few 
supporters,  for  the  reason  that  there  were  some  powerful  enemies  of  the 
cause  they  espoused.  There  was  an  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  public  at 
large  and  very  few  active  friends  could  be  found  to  take  part  in  the  struggle 
in  those  Legislative  Assemblies.  At  its  inception,  our  organization  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  appeal  directly  to  the  public 
of  this  Province,  and  not  merely  to  hold  meetings  once  a  year.  We  there- 
fore held  meetings  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  Province.  The 
first  friend  we  obtained  was  the  greatest  of  all  ^friends — the  Press.  We 
found  throughout  the  Province,  even  in  the  smallest  towns,  that  the  Press 
assisted  us  when  we  explained  what  we  ^ere  doing.  Now,  gentlemen,  I 
submit  to  you  that  while  there  are  gentlemen  here  who  understand  the  tech- 
nicalities of  Forestry,  and  others  who  understand  the  practical  benefits  that 
will  be  derived  from  this  movement,  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  neces^.iry 
for  you  to  wake  up  the  public  generally  to  this  cause.  (Applause).  That  i> 
merely  a  suggestion  thrown  out  to  you.  I  would  say  that  the  work  of  this 
organization  should  go  on  throughout  the  year,  and  not  be  contented  with 
one  big  Convention — (Hear,  hear);  that  good  and  capable  speakers  from  your  V 
body  should  give  their  services  in  the  direction  of  delivering  lect\ires  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country;  that  the  organization  sboulJ 
place  lantern  slides  before  the  people  exhibiting  what  the  wastefulness  of 
forest  resources  means.  For  instance,  the  pictures  that  His  Excellency  has 
mentioned  would  make  magnificent  material  for  this  purpose,  and  by  this 
means  the  people  generally  should  be  hammered  at,  and  the  idea  steadily 
thrust  upon  them  that  it  is  necessary  for  their  interests  to  give  this  body 
the  strength  that  it  needs  in  the  Legislative  Assemblies  of  this  country 
in  order  to  absolutely  crush  the  enemies  that  have  been  opposing*  it. 
(Applause.)  You  have  a  great  enemy  besides  the  ones  that  have  been  men-  i 
tioned ;  the  greatest  of  all — the  apathy  of  the  people.  (Applause.)  Endeavour 
to  conquer  that  enemy  and  I  believe  you  will  win  your  struggle.  To  show 
you  that  the  organization  which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent  here  today 
realizes  the  importance  of  the  forest,  I  may  say  that  we  started  with  the 
name,  "Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association,"  but  at  our  Convention  held 
in  Toronto  last  year,  assisted,  I  am  glad  to  say,  hy  the  able  address  of 
Doctor  Fernow — (Applause) — ^we  succeeded  in  inducing  the  delegates,  who 
came  from  all  over  this  Province  as  far  north  as  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  to  cbange 
the  name  of  the  organization  to  the  "Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Asso- 
ciation." (Applause.)  Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  been  too  busy  with  the 
fish  and  game  matters  to  use  our  efforts  in  reference  to  the  Forestry ;  but  I 
assure  you  that  since  our  organization  came  into  being,  the  Government  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario  has  advanced  distinctly  all  along  the  line  in  the 
direction  of  recognizing  the  asset  of  the  Province  in  fish  and  game. 
(Applause.)  Wiser  legislation  has  been  passed,  and  a  greater  effort  shown 
by  the  officers  of  the  Department  in  enforcing  that  legislation;  and  I  can 
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sure  you  that  I  am  advised  that  ere  long  some  further  distinct  steps  will 
taken  by  the  Government,  showing  that  they  are  seriously  aware  of  the 
iportance  of  these  two  resources.  When  the  Ontario  Association  feels  that 
has  succeeded  in  its  efforts  to  make  fish  and  game  a  recognized  factor 
the  resources  of  this  Province,  there  will  then  be  an  opportunity  for  it 
use  its  surplus  energy  in  making  Forestry  a  recognized  factor  also. 
|)plause.) 

The  President  :  I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  Robert  Laidlaw,  who  repre- 
ss the  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association. 


MR.  LAIDLAW'S  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — The  Association  that  I  have  the 
aour  to  represent  consists  of  a  little  more  than  half  the  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
liies  doing  business  in  the  country;  and  while  at  first  sight  it  may  seem 
ii  we  are  not  particularly  ijiterested  in  this  matter,  I  hope  that  I  may 
iable  to  bring  into  the  discussion  one  or  two  points  that  perhaps  might 
kerwise  be  overlooked.  The  Fire  Insurance  Companies  are  actively  carry- 
g  on  a  campaign  for  the  conservation  of  all  the  property  of  the  country 
the  same  way  as  this  Association  is  doing  in  regard  to  the  forest  wealth, 
r  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities  the  protection  of  property 
!«iist  danger  from  fire  we  are  constantly  promoting  that  object.  To  show 
w  important  that  work  is  I  need  only  tell  you  that  in  this  country  and 
the  United  States  the  amount  of  property  destroyed  per  year  is  ten  times 
t  it  is  in  any  European  country.  All  of  that  is  an  absolute  waste  and 
d  be  preserved.  Speaking  of  forest  preservation,  I  would  like  to  draw 
^  attention  to  some  disasters  where  carelessness  in  relation  to  forest  fires 
ire  not  only  destroyed  the  property  of  the  lumbermen  and  of  the  country 
I  the  way  of  standing  timber,  but  have   swept  over  immense  areas  of 

Entry  and  destroyed  cities  and  towns.    The  gentlemen  from  New  Bruns- 
k  will  remember  two  tremendous  forest  fires  that  swept  over  the  whole 
northern  New  Brunswick,  destroying  the  capital  of  the  Province.  In 
^ern  Ontario,  also,  we  had  a  fire,  caused  by  carelessness  in  a  slashing, 
kich  destroyed  Casselman,  South  Indian,  and  several  other  districts  in  a 
•^le  afternoon.    Last  year  the  town  of  Fernie,  in  British  Columbia,  was 
Greyed.    After  a  personal  visit  to  the  scene.  I  can  say  that  that  fire  was 
^  entirely  to  slashing  left  in  the  woods  by  lumbermen  in  limits  near  the 
Wherever  that^  fire  came  to  timber  land  that  had  not  been  cut 
it  went  out — showing  very  conclusively  that  if  the  law  enacted  in 
^  Brunswick  and  in  Wisconsin  is  properly  enforced — ^there  being  no 
tndling  wood,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  left  in  the  forest — the  forest  fires 
be  largely  eliminated.    (Applause.)    I  would  like  to  point  out,  too, 
^at  the  cities  are  very  much  interested  in  another  way,  namely,  the  abnormal 
0^  of  water — ^high  water  at  one  time  of  the  year  and  low  water  at  another. 
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There  was  a  period  last  year  when  the  City  of  Ottawa  was  in  great 
from  the  fact  that  the  water  in  the  Ottawa  River  fell  to  an  unusually 
mark.  Almost  annually  the  City  of  Brantford  and  other  cities  in  the  Gra!ii 
River  Valley  have  their  waterworks  practically  put  out  of  business  for  i 
week  owing  to  high  water,  and  at  another  time  have  not  sufficient  wa*v« 
to  supply  the  ordinary  necessities  of  life.  That  is  a  condition  that  prevail! 
throughout,  and  is  growing  worse  in  many  parts  of  this  country.  I  cm 
assure  you,  Sir,  that  the  Underwriters  and  Fire  Insurance  men  of  tfc 
country  will  heartily  co-operate  in  every  way  possible  with  you  in  endeavoui 
ing  to  remove  the  ever-present  danger  arising  from  the  careless  manner  4 
dealing  with  the  forests,  not  only  in  the  timber  limits  but  also  in  d| 
neighbourhood  of  towns,  in  regard  to  fire,  especially  in  dry  seasons.  Wlii 
on  this  subject  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  our  records  show  that  ti4 
have  a  very  distinct  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  season,  whether  it  be  M 
or  dry;  that  where  the  season  is  dry  the  number  of  fires  is  very  niul 
greater  than  when  we  have  a  wet  season.  Therefore  in  drawing  the  attel 
tion  of  any  Government  to  fire-ranging,  I  think  that  you  should  recogni 
the  fact  that  the  ordinary  system  is  intended  to  cope  only  with  a  norm! 
season,  and  that  provision  should  be  made  in  the  statutes  that  when  ti 
season  is  abnormally  dry  either  the  rangers  or  the  Government  should  | 
empowered  to  bring  in  additional  assistance,  so  as  to  be  able  to  cope 
the  unusual  situation.  (Applause.) 

The  President:  The  Canadian  Forest  Engineers  have  also  a  represeak 
ative  here  in  the  person  of  their  President,  Doctor  Femow,  who  will  ix^ 
(iddress  us.  ! 


DOCTOR  FERNOW'S  ADDRESS. 

Your  ExcelleQicy,  Mr,  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — This  callfrti 
the  platform  comes  somewhat'  unexpected  and  unsuspected,  for  I  had  foi^tli 
for  the  moment  that  I  really  represent  an  organization.  You  will  thereff^ 
excuse  me  if  my  remarks  are  somewhat  rambling  and  without  any  p4 
meditation.  Some  thirty  years  ago,  when  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  laii 
on  this  continent,  I  seemed  to  be  the  sole  possessor  of  all  the  wisdom  rega4 
ing  forests  and  forestry — (Laughter  and  applause) — ^by  accident,  of  course.  1 
me  it  was  a  profession.  On  this  continent,  even  the  name  was  unknowi 
Since  then  I  have  endeavoured,  apparently  with  success,  to  give  away 
much  information  that  I  cannot  any  more  claim  to  be  the  keeper  of  all  tb 
wisdom.  (Laughter.)  Especially  this  morning  I  have  been  impressed  vit 
the  exceedingly  intelligent  and  captivating  manner  in  which  this  inform* 
tion  has  soaked  into  the  minds  of  our  leading  spirits  and  is  represenw 
not  only  in  its  generalities,  but  even  the  technical  side,  which  is  beginmu^ 
to  be  thoroughly  appreciated  and  advanced.  We  may  differ — experts  alv^ip 
differ — as  to  some  of  the  technical  statements  that  have  been  made, 
perhaps  opportunity  will  be  given  later  on  to  discuss  some  of  those  tectnH** 
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matters,  so  as  to  eradicate  the  errors  that  apparently,  according  to  some 
experts,  were  promulgated  here.    Nevertheless,  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to 
see  that  . not  only  the  generalities  are  intelligently  conceived  and  studied, 
but  also  that  an  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the  prefesssional  or  technical 
side  of  forestry.   When  I  came  to  Canada  last  year  I  was  astonished  to  find 
that  it  was  possible  to  organize  a  Society  of  Canadian  Forest  Engineers;  that 
D2eans,  comparatively  educated  technical  men.    The  country  should  con- 
gratulate itself  on  this  possibility,  that  nearly  twenty  men  were  already  in 
the  field  trying  to  apply  the  principles  of  Forestry  which  have  been  so 
eloquently  advocated  from  this  platform.    Even  in  that  direction  I  am 
beginning  to  feel  that  I  shall  have  to  take  a  back  seat.    I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  educating  perhaps  fifty  per  cent,  of  this  Society  of  Canadian 
Forest  Engineers,  at  least  a  large  number — I  have  not  counted  them — and 
I  am  now  in  the  business  of  increasing  the  membership  of  that  Society  by 
imparting  whatever  knowledge  I  may  possess  to  the  men  of  whom  I  have 
i   charg^e  in  the  Faculty  of  Forestry  of  this  University.    Gentlemen,  you 
gathered  from  this  morning's  presentation  of  the  subject  that  Forestry  is 
essentially  a  patriotic  subject.     It  is  patriotism  that  has  brought  this 
Association  together;   and  perhaps  my  appearance  here  suggests  that  a 
foreigner — and  still  a  citizen  of  the  country  to  the  south — should  not  attempt 
to  talk  on  such  a  patriotic  subject.    But  I  want  to  remind  you  that  forestry 
is  really  bom  of  patriotism.    The  profession  itself  is  a  patriotic  profession, 
for  it  considers  only  or  mainly  the  future ;  and  what  is  there  more  patriotic 
than  the  consideration  of  the  conditions  of  your  country  for  the  future  gen- 
erations?   I  assure  you  that  I  am  endeavouring  to  impart  to  my  young 
men  not  only  a  technical  knowledge  of  Forestry,  but  also  patriotic  concep- 
tions of  what  their  profession  calls  for.    (Applause.)    It  calls  not  only  for 
patriotic  men,  but  the  Forester  must  also  be  a  highly  moral  man — ^a  man 
who  can  direct  himself,  for  in  the  forest  he  is  alone  and  lacks  the  support  of 
a   surrounding  civilization  and  civilizing  influences.    When  thus  severed 
from  influential  surroundings,  every  forester  must  be  a  man  of  high  morals 
to  be  able  to  direct  himself  as  well  as  those  under  him.    Therefore  I  hope 
vou  will  allow  men  to  consider  that  the  establishment  of  the  Society  of 
Canadian  Forest  Engineers  is  one  of  the  best  promises  for  the  future  of 
the  endeavours  of  this  Association.    (Applause.)  In  short,  I  hope  that  the 
members  of  this  Society  will  more  and  more  become  permanent  members 
ut  the  Canadian  Fprestry  Association.  (Applause.) 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


TpuRSDAY,  February  lltli,  1909. 


On  resuming,  Mr.  H.  M.  Price,  Past  President  of  tlie  Association,  took 
the  Chair  and  made  the  following  explanation : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemm :  — In  the  absence  of  our  President,  Mr.  Snowball, 
who  is  detained  at  a  luncheon  given  by  His  Excellency,  Earl  Grey,  I  have 
been  asked  to  take  the  Chair  and  proceed  with  the  meeting.  It  is  now  40 
minutes  over  time,  so  I  will  ask  Mr.  Drummond  to  read  his  paper  on  "The 
Practical  Side  of  the  Forestry  Question.** 

The  Secretary  :  Mr.  Drummond  is  not  present. 

Mr.  Price  :  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Drummond  I  will  ask  Mr.  R.  H. 
Campbell  to  kindly  read  his  paper. 

Mr.  Campbell  :  I  have  not  yet  seen  this  paper  of  Mr.  Drummond's. 
and  I  don't  know  what  line  it  takes ;  but  of  course  Mr.  Drummond  is  respon- 
sible for  it.  I  cannot  say  until  I  have  read  it  whether  I  agree  with  all  ti^ 
paper  says  or  not. 

Doctor  Fernow  :  Before  going  on  with  the  paper  I  should  like  to  say 
a  few  words  in  reference  to  my  friend  Mr.  Drummond,  who  at  the  present 
time  happens  to  be  in  England.  He  is  one  of  the  "Old  Guard*'  who  started 
26  years  ago  to  do  the  work  which  this  Association  stands  for  to-day.  But 
although  Mr.  Drummond  is  one  of  the  '*01d  Guard"  he  is  also  one  of  the 
new  guard  here  at  this  meeting.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Campbell  :  It  is  a  very  good  thing  for  this  Association  that  we  i 
still  have  some  of  the  "Old  Guard"  left.    I  am  sure  we  all  regret  that  some  ! 
of  them  are  passing  away  from  us.    There  is  not  one  of  us  in  this  meeting 
to-day  who  does  not  feel  the  great  loss  which  this  country  has  suffered  by 
the  death  of  the  late  Sir  Henri  Joly  de  Lotbiniere,  who  has  done  more  than 
almost  anyone  else,  for  the  advancement  of  Forestry  in  Canada.  (Applause.) 
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THE  PRACTICAL  SIDE  OF  THE  FORESTRY  QUESTION. 


Mh.  a.  T.  Dhummond. 


Is  fire  still  to  play  annual  havoc  and  ruin  in  the  forests  of  Canada  and  is 
the  lumberman's  axe  still  to  have  unrestricted  sway  in  cutting  down  the 
pine  and  spruce  timber  that  remains  ?  Or  will  our  Governments  provide  for 
the  future  as  well  as  the  present  revenues  of  the  country,  and  for  the  future 
as  well  as  the  present  domestic  consumption  and  exports  of  timber,  by  tak- 
ing more  radical  steps  to  diminish  these  forest  fires,  by  placing  greater 
responsibility  on  license  holders,  settlers,  campers  and  railways,  and  by 
making  provisions  for  replacement  wherever  the  forests  are  cut  over  or 
burned?    These  are  the  practical  questions  facing  us  at  this  moment. 

The  British  press,  in  reviewing  the  recently  issued  report  of  the  Royal 
^Commission  on  Afforestation  in  Great  Britain,  emphasize  the  fact  that  with 
'the  present  continually  increasing  consumption  of  timber,  the  world's  supply 
may  not  last  beyond  thirty  years  unless  immediate  steps  are  taken  to  replant. 
As  that  country's  contribution  to  the  future,  the  proposition  is  made  in  this 
Beport,  and  approved  by  the  press,  to  spend  f 10,000,000  annually  in  acquir- 
ing and  planting  150,000  acres  of  vacant  lands  in  Great  Britain  each  year, 
until  9,000,000  acres  of  forest  have  been  created. 

With  its  vast  original  forests,  where  nature  has  been  so  prodigal,  what 
is  Canada  doing  ?  Until  a  few  years  ago,  the  object  of  each  Province 
appeared  to  be  to  derive  the  maximum  revenue  from  the  Crown  Lands  with 
the  least  possible  expenditure,  and  to  leave  the  forests  and  the  future  to  take 
<?are  of  themselves.  In  1883,  an  International  Forestry  Convention  was  held 
at  Montreal,  and  public  attention  drawn  in  forcible*  terms  to  the  quickly 
iiminishing  supplies  of  timber;  and  especially  to  the  ravages  of  fire.  The 
meetings  were  effective  in  so  far  that  the  United  States  Government  took  the 
matter  up,  and,  through  the  efforts  of  Prof.  Fernow  and  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot, 
an  important  subdepartment  of  the  Government — ^the  Bureau  of  Forestry — 
kas  been  created ;  but  Canada  for  years  did  nothing.  The  forests  continued 
to  burn  unheeded,  and  the  lumbermen  on  their  limits  still  operated  without 
check  on  what  remained  untouched  by  fire.  No  efforts  at  replacement  were 
made.  It  was  considered  the  part  of  nature  and  not  of  Government  to  look 
after  that.  During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  some  change  for  the 
hetter,  especially  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  whose  revenue  depend  in  no  small 
degree  on  the  returns  from  timber  In  spite,  however,  of  the  fire  rangers 
employed,  forest  fires  continue  on  a  great  scale,  and  no  definite  efforts  have 
Wn  made  at  replacement,,  either  in  the  burned  or  the  cut  over  areas.  We 
3re  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  a  large  item  in  our  provincial  revenues, 
and  perhaps  the  most  important  natural  product  iii  our  home  consumption 
and  exports,  have  not  so  many  years  of  a  future  ahead  of  them.  What  must 
he  done? 

Whilst  considerable  advances  have  been  made  in  educating  the  public 
into  better  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  forest  heritage  which  Canada 
possesses,  the  most  important  step  thus  far  taken  by  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ments has  been  the  apponitment  of  fire  rang'ers  whose  chief  work  is  to  warn 
^^amperg,  settlers,  and  others  of  the  Government  regulations  and  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  fires  should  they  break  out.  That  more  than  this  is  needed,  the 
havoc  made  by  fire  during  the  last  year  alone,  is  ample  evidence.  Regula- 
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tions,  on  their  face,  seem  stringent,  but  tlie  penalty  is  a  trilling  fine,  prool 
is  difficult,  no  convictions  take  place,  and  the  result  is  that  the  regulations 
are  practically  ignored.    What  is  wanted  is  not  a  fine,  which,  were  it  col- 
lected, would  be  a  trumpery  return  to  the   province  where  carelessne^ 
resulted  in  a  million  dollar  fire,  but  imprisonment  for  two  years.  Proof 
would  still  be  difficult,  but  the  moral  effect  of  such  a  penalty  would  be  very 
marked  around  every  camp  fire,  in  every  settler's  clearing  and  with  every 
man  who  handled  the  lighted  match  in  the   dry  woods  of  summer  and 
autumn.   The  damage  done  by  these  forest  filres  is  not  to  be  measured  merely 
by  the  millions  of  feet  of  merchantable  timber  which  have  **gone  up  in  •. 
smoke,'*  but  even  more  by  the  vast  quantity  consumed  of  growing  seedlings, 
saplings  and  young  trees,  not  yet  merchantable,  but  which  will  become  so, 
year  by  year,  during  the  next  fifty  or  sixty  years. 

The  time  has  come  when  each  of  the  larger  provinces  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec  should  have  a  Bureau  of  Forestry  formed  in  part  on  the  lines  of  the' 
Bureau  at  Washington.    The  time  has  also  come  when  the  trained  forester 
or  forest  warden  as,  in  the  extensive  districts  of  the  Crown  Lands,  he  migrtt 
be  called,  should  be  employed.   The  duties  of  these  forest  wardens  should  be^ 
enlarged  to  include  supervision  of  the  methods  of  cutting  by  lumbermen, 
with  a  view  to  preventing  exhaustion  of  the  timber  limits ;  a  system  of  replant-  - 
ing  on  the  already  burned  and  cut  over  areas;  and  the  protection  of  the  fishi 
and  game  within  the  forest  areas.     They  should  be  permanent  employees, . 
whose  duties  would  extend  over  the  winter  as  well  as  the  summer  and  1» 
entirely  in  the  service  of  the  Government  under  the  Bureau  of  Forestry.  Tke 
vast  extent  of  the  Crown  lands  under  forest  in  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  anJi 
Quebec,  and  the  great  possibilities  of  development  in  future  years  if  merely 
measured  by  the  rich  returns  of  the  past,  are  sufficient  warrant  for  each  of . 
these  provinces  undertaking  the  responsibility  of  this  new  GovernmentJ 
Department.  *  \ 

The  licenses  granted  by  the  Government  to  cut  timber  on  the  Crovm 
Lands,  should  contain  some  new  provisions  to  ensure  continuity  in  the 
returns ;  both  of  revenue  to  the  Government  and  of  timber  to  the  lumbennaa 
from  off  these  Crown  Lands,  and  to  prevent  fires.   For  the  purpose  of  natura 
replanting  by  seed,  a  certain  number  of  mature  pine  and  spruce  trees  shouU 
be  left  on  each  square  mile.  The  selection  of  those  could  be  made  by  thi 
forest  warden.   The  license  holder  should  also  plant  eacK  year  in  suitabll 
localities,  and  for  a  time  protect,  several  seedling  pines  and  spruces  for  eacl 
tree  of  these  species  which  he  cuts  down.    These  two  provisions  would  ai< 
in  securing  a  continuous  growth  of  these  trees  in  the  future.    Further,  the 
licensee  should,  at  the  close  of  each  winter,  bum  all  the  boujjrhs.  leaves ■ 
and  other  debris  which  have  resulted  from  the  cutting  down  and  trimminM 
of  coniferous  trees  on  his  limits.    This  debris  always  furnishes  a  fuel  Hkw 
kindling  wood  to  the  forest  fire  in  the  dry  season  of  the  late  summer  months.! 

There  should  not  be  any  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  railways  and  owners  of 
mills  in  the  wooded  districts,  complying  with  regulations  requiring  them  to 
be  directly  responsible  for  the  guarding  against  fire  of  certain  defined  area? 
within  reasonable  distance  on  either  side  of  their  tracks  and  of  their  mill>* 
The  mill  owner,  under  any  circumstances,  should  in  his  own  interest  ha^a 
watchmen  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  whilst  the  railway  company  ha? 
three  section  men  on  each  six  miles  of  track,  passing  and  repassing  dai!v. 
and  whose  duties  could  he  readily  enlarged  by  giving  them  the  direct  resp<'i»- 
sibility  of  extineruishinor  fires  within  the  prescribed  distance. 

Lightning  is  sometimes  put  forward  as  a  frequent  cause  of  forest  f5r^ 
but  as  atmospheric  storms  are  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  isain,  whio^ 
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moistens  the  leaves,  branches  and  trunks  as  well  as  the  ground,  the  spread 
of  such  fires,  if  thej  are  so  occasioned,  is  rendered  difficult.  The  chief  cause 
IS  undoubtedly  carelessness  or  thoughtlessness  on  the  part  of  campers,  hunt- 
ers, settlers,  mill  owners  and  railway  companies,  and,  so  long  as  the  Govern- 
ment  regulations  are  not  very  stringent,  and  not  much  attention  is  paid  to 
enforcing  them,  this  carelessness  and  thoughtlessness  will  continue.  When 
ttperts  at  Washington  assert  that  during  the  summer  and  fall  months  of 
ist  year,  apart  from  the  loss  of  the  merchantable  timber,  damage  to  the 
extent  of  f 90,000,000  was  done  to  the  future  productive  value  of  the  forests 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  time  that  an  effectual  stop  should  be  put  to  such 
enormous  waste.  Public  opinion  is  a  great  force  in  our  free  Anglo  Saxon 
countries,  and  this  public  opinion  should  be  brought  to  bear,  through  the 
press,  in  strongly  supporting  the  Governments  and  Parliaments  of  the 
Dominion  and  the  Provinces  in  making  more  stringent  laws  and  regulations 
Mid  in  strictly  enforcing  them. 

The  points  of  this  paper  may  be  summarized  thus : 

The  Governments  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  should  each  establish  a  Bureau 
if  Forestry. 

Trained  foresters  should  be  permanently  emploved  in  the  supervision  of 
le  forests  with  a  view  to  the  protection,  the  methodical  cutting  and  the  con- 
inuity  of  these  forests. 

Holders  of  licenses  should  be  compelled  to  cut  their  timber  on  some 
improved  forestry  plan,  to  leave  standing  a  certain  number  of  pine  and 
pnice  trees  on  every  square  mile  for  the  purpose  of  natural  seeding,  and 
tould  be  required  to  plant  annually  and  protect  several  pine  and  spruce 
Pedlings  for  every  tree  of  these  species  which  they  cut  down. 

Holders  of  timber  licenses  should  be  required  before  the  close  of  each 
winter,  to  effectually  dispose  of  all  debris  arising  from  the  cutting  down  and 
rimming  of  their  trees. 

Railway  companies  and  mill  owners  operating  within  the  forest  areas 
kould  durini?  the  summer  and  autumn  months  be  under  strict  obligation  to 
|fotect  by  night  as  well  ns  by  day  from  fire,  a  defined  area  or  strip  on  each 
We  of  the  railway  or  mill — with  a  large  penalty  for  failure  to  do  so. 

A  penalty  of  two  years'  imprisonment,  without  option  of  a  fine,  should 
P  imposed  on  all  campers,  hunters,  settlers  and  others  who  during  the  sum- 
*r  months  neglect  to  effectually  guard  their  camp  clearing  and  other  fires 
ttring  the  time  they  are  burning,  and  to  put  them  completely  out  when 
ley  are  done  with  them. 


Whilst  Mr.  Drummond's  paper  was  being  read  His  Excellency,  Earl 
rey,  President  Snowball  and  the  Honourable  Sydney  Fisher  arrived. 

The  President  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — We  owe  you  an  apology  for 
ir  delay  in  arriving  this  afternoon.  The  delay  was  unavoidable,  as  there 
ere  circumstances  over  which  we  had  no  control.  I  understand  that 
resident  Falconer,  whom  we  had  hoped  to  hear  in  the  forenoon,  is  now 
resent.   We  should  very  much  like  to  hear  from. him  now. 

President  Falconer:  Mr,  Chairjnan,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  don't 
now  whether  I  owe  you  an  apology  or  not  for  my  absence  this  morning.  T 
mid  not  remain  more  than  an  hour,  as  I  had  a  multitude  of  other  duties  to 
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attend  to.  I  hardly  expected  that  I  should  be  called  upon  to  oSer  aiy 
remarks^  because  I  know  we  are  already  well  represented  by  other  members 
the  Faculty  of  Forestry.  But  since  you  have  called  upon  me  I  merely  havew 
say  that  as  a  University  we  are  very  glad  to  have  you  within  our  precincts.  | 
Our  interest  in  this  subject  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
Oflly  a  Professor  of  Forestry  but  a  Faculty  of  Forestry,  which  means  more 
than  merely  having  the  study  on  the  curriculum,  and  also  that  this  Faculty 
has  trebled  within  one  year.  We  began  last  year  with  the  same  number  ol 
students  that  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  began  with  some  30  years  ago. 
The  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  numbers  to-day  750,  but  what  the  Faculty  of 
Forestry  will  number  in  30  years  I  will  not  venture  to  predict.  However,  wt 
feel  that  the  work  of  the  Forestry  Department  of  the  University  is  contri* 
bating  to  the  practical  up-building  of  the  Dominion  as  a  whole.  As  a  Uni 
versity,  we  welcome  you  because  we  know,  both  from  our  own  actual  know 
ledge  and  from  what  we  have  heard  from  our  veigr  capable  instructors  ii 
Forestry,  that  the  future  welfare  of  the  country  depends  upon  the  prope 
conservation  of  our  forest  wealth.  We  know  also  that  public  opinion  is  ver 
«lowly  moulded :  that  it  has  to  be  educated  by  long  and  careful  nurturt 
But  we  also  know  that  it  is  the  men  in  authority — ^those  who  are  competent 
lead — ^with  whom  this  responsibility  rests,  and  that  they  have  our  sympatM 
in  their  endeavors.  All  reasonable  men  in  the  country  will  follow  them,  w 
it  requires  time  to  convince  people  that  certain  things  are  so.  Under  M 
persistent  and  intelligent  application  of  knowledge  these  minds  will  soon  H 
convinced,  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  such  educational  method*  «^ 
you  are  here  exercising,  as  well  as  methods  in  council,  will  be  largely  n«eH 
in  educating  the  people.  We  have  to  see  that  our  people  do  not  regard  tlit 
country  as  their  own  selfish  inheritance  for  a  generation.  As  we  hai 
received  it,  so  we  should  transmit  it.  As  a  people,  we  must  recognize  moi 
and  more  that  our  national  life  is  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  individual! 
€ach  of  whom  stands,  not  by  himself;  but  that  our  national  life  is  organic 
that  there  is  a  mystic  community  of  interest  that  pervades  the  whole,  an 
.makes  us  inter-dependent,  and  that  the  welfare  of  one  generation  is  depen* 
ent  upon  the  welfare  of  those  preceding  it.  For  this  reason  we  welcome  yew 
because  we  regard  you  as  doing  a  very  large  educational  work,  as  well  i 
furthering  the  work  which  we  attach  importance  in  connection  with  w 
Faculty  of  Forestry.  (Applause.) 
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PRESIDENT  SNOWBALL'S  ADDRESS. 


YffUT  Excellency,  Ladies  and  Ovntlemen, — 

• 

This  is  the  first  opportunity  I  tave  had  of  thanking'  you  for  the  honour 

you  have  conferred  upon  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  and  upon  myself, 

by  electing  me  President  of  this  Association. 

* 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  circumstances  prevented  me  from  being  present 
with  you  last  year,  as  I  was  sorry  to  miss  not  only  the  educational  advantages 
of  a  meeting  of  this  sort,  but  also  the  personal  intercourse  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  for  the  exchange  of  ideas. 

On  behalf  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association,  I  welcome  all  the  dele- 
gates and  other  friends,  who  have  met  with  us  on  this  occasion,  and  trust 
that  our  meeting  will  be  a  most  profitable  one. 

We  are  favoured  by  having  the  privilege  of  meeting  in  the  Queen  City 
of  Toronto ;  famed  alike  for  its  commercial  importance,  its  well  known  educa- 
tional institutions  and  its  natural  beauty.  Here  we  can  get  in  touch  with 
the  business  men,  who  have  large  interests  in  our  country,  and  students  who 
will  be  the  men  of  the  future ;  and  through  this  contact  we  should  enlarge 
the  influence  of  our  Association. 

As  an  Association,  we  have  every  reason  to  feel  that  we  have  taken  no 
small  part  in  the  awakening  of  public  sentiment  regarding  forest  preserva- 
tion, along  advanced  lines.  Largely  through  the  instrumentality  of  our 
Association,  the  University  of  Toronto  has  organized  a  Faculty  of  Forestry, 
with  Dr.  Fernow  as  Dean.  In  several  of  our  forestry  conventions  we  have 
all  learned  to  admire  him,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  under  his  able  leadership 
this  school  will  be  of  great  value  to  Canada  in  supplying  her  with  technically 
trained  foresters. 

In  my  own  Province,  too,  we  have  established  a  Department  of  Forestry 
in  the  University  of  New  Brunswick,  with  Professor  R.  B.  Miller,  M.A. 
M.F.,  in  charge.  This  step  was  the  outcome  of  a  resolution  passed  at  a  meet- 
ing of  our  lumbermen  and  others  interested  in  the  preservation  of  our  forest 
wealth,  asking  our  Government  to  make  a  grant  towards  the  expense  of  estab- 
lishing such  a  Department  in  our  Provincial  University. 

Personally,  I  do  not  think  that  any  Government  should  stop  with  the 
establishment  of  Forestry  Schools,  but  they  should  also  appoint  lecturers 
to  visit  the  forested  portions  of  the  different  provinces  and  give  practical 
talks  on  forestry  subjects,  in  language  easily  understood  by  those  who  cannot 
attend  college,  but  who  are  anxious  to  extend  their  present  knowledge  of  the 
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subject.  Talks  on  fire  fighting  and  precautions  asrainst  fire;  on  economical 
methods  of  cutting  and  logging;  the  building  of  roads,  bridges  and  dams; 
the  value  of  forest  cover  in  regulating  stream  flow;  the  advantage  of  trees 
to  the  farm,  methods  of  raising  trees  from  seed  and  planting  them  at  the 
least  cost ;  how  to  combat  the  diseases  of  trees ;  with  some  practical  instruc- 
tions in  Forest  Mensuration  methods,  how  thinnings  should  be  made,  etc., 
could  surely  be  arranged  for.  A  course  of  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  each  sec- 
tion would  arouse  in  our  people  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  management  of 
our  forest  and  woodlands  and  eneble  them  to  realize  the  real  value  of  this 
national  asset  and  the  tremendous  importance  of-  conserving  it  for  all  time 
to  come. 

I  also  think  that  each  province  should  have  the  whole  of  its  wooded  area 
gone  over  by  persons  properly  qualified  to  run  survey  lines  between  each 
block;  to  correctly  map  the  lakes,  rivers,  creeks,  ridges,  roads  and  other 
topographical  features,  to  prepare  plans  showing  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
timber  on  each  block ;  to  report  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  and  to  state  what 
lands  are  suitable  for  farming  and  what  should  be  rrtained  for  timber  growth. 
They  might  also  report  what  blocks  will  never  produce  large  timber  and 
where  the  thinning  out  of  the  timber  would  be  an  advantage.  For  this 
work  I  would  suggest  that  our  University  forestry  students  and  their  pro- 
fessors be  employed  during  the  holiday  season  and  that  they  have  associated 
with  them  Crown  Land  Surveyors,  practical  lumbermen  and  land  cruisers. 
I  would  also  suggest  that  a  geologist  and  mineralogist  accompany  each  party, 
as  I  am  sure  that  they  would  gather  information  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  several  provinces. 

All  over  this  country  we  have  minerals  waitiDg  to  be  discovered,  as  for 
example,  your  Cobalt  region  in  Ontario  and  a  mountain  of  iron  in  Xew 
Brunswick  that  might  have  been  a  source  of  wealth  years  ago  and  was  finally 
discovered  only  by  the  merest  accident. 

Both  the  Federal  and  Provincial  Governments  should  be  urged  to  enact 
more  strigent  laws  regarding  the  setting  of  forest  fires  and  to  appoint  per- 
manent fire  guardians.  In  my  opinion;  a  fire  guardian  should  be  kept  on 
every  ten  miles  square  (i.e.,  on  every  100  square  miles)  and  no  person  should 
be  allowed  to  go  upon  the  public  domain  without  a  permit  obtained  from 
Ihe  nearest  head  fire  warden.  In  this  way  the  wardens  would  be  in  touch 
with  every  one  who  entered  the  woods. 

At  the  head  waters  of  all  the  principal  streams  there  should  be  forest 
reserves  for  the  regulation  of  the  water  supply  and  fish  ways  should  be 
maintained  to  enable  the  finny  tribes  to  reach  their  spawning  grounds  and 
perpetuate  their  species.  Where  possible,  information  should  be  obtained 
regarding  the  water  flow  of  the  streams  at  different  seasons  and  the  probable 
all  year  horse  power  that  may  be  used  for  industrial  purposes. 
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Last  year  our  President  referred  to  the  export  of  Christmas  trees  and 
suggested  that  it  should  be  prohibited.  In  New  Brunswick  many  of  the 
farmers  export  small  spruce  and  balsam  from  their  own  land  and  I  presume 
it  is  the  same  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

From  one  of  our  New  Brunswick  papers  I  quote  the  following :  — 

Hopewell  Hill,  Nov.  16. — **The  parties  who  have  been  buying  up  Christ- 
mas trees  for  the  American  market  are  loading  their  cars  this  week  at  River- 
side, and  will  start  the  trees  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  long  run  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  on  Christmas  Eve  they  will  be  loaded  with  Santa's  gifts  to  Uncle 
Sam's  youngsters  or  to  those  of  them  at  least  who  are  able  to  afi'ord  the  luxury 
of  a  real  Christmas  tree.  And  the  price  is  quite  considerable,  the  trees  sell- 
ing in  the  American  towns  for  as  high  as  flO.OO  apiece.  A  quite  common 
price  is  f  5.00  and  few  bring  less  than  $2.00.  The  price  paid  here  is  one  cent 
a  bunch,  standing,  from  one  to  five  or  more  trees  making  a  bunch.  Fir  trees 
are  selected  and  range  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  height.  It  is  expected  to  ship 
ten  carloads  from  here,  each  car  carrying  about  1,500  trees.  The  parties 
expected  to  send  away  about  90  carloads  in  all,  but  they  think  it  doubtful  if 
they  can  secure  that  many." 

The  question  that  arises  in  my  mind,  is  why  should  we  prohibit  the 
export  of  small  trees  and  allow  those  of  a  larger  size  to  go  out  of  the  country 
instead  of  manufacturing  them  into  pulp  and  paper  here  and  thus  leave 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  hands  of  our  own  people,  and  why 
should  we  permit  the  cutting  of  small  logs  on  the  public  domain  if  they 
would  grow  larger? 

In  New  Brunswick  this  is  a  live  question,  and  our  forest  preservation 
depends  upon  a  proper  solution  of  it.  The  seriousness  of  the  situation  is 
indicated  by  the  following  extract  from  an  editorial  in  the  St.  John's  **Sun*' : 

"THE  POLICY  FOR  NEW  BRUNSWICK.— It  is  a  pleasant  custom  of 
people  in  heavily  wooded  countries,  like  New  Brunswick,  to  think  and  speak 
of  their  timber  wealth  as  inexhaustible.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  accessible 
timber  lands  of  this  Province  are  about  seven  million  acres  in  extent.  Allow- 
ing a  fair  average  of  2,000  feet  per  acre,  this  means  that  New  Brunswick 
owns  to-day  about  fourteen  billion  feet  of  merchantable  timber. 

"In  the  United  States,  in  1906,  the  total  cut  of  sizeable  material  was 
about  forty  billion  feet,  so  that  the  whole  of  our  forest  areas  would  only  serve 
the  present  demand  of  the  United  States  for  about  four  months." 

This  question  has  been  discussed  at  Board  of  Trade  meetings,  Manufac- 
turers' Association  meetings,  and  by  the  Lumbermen,  who  met  at  the  call 
of  the  New  Brunswick  Government  in  February,  1907,  and  passed  an  almost 
unanimous  resolution,  favouring  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  pulpwood 
from  Canada. 

I  do  not  intend  discussing  it  now,  nor  do  I  think  a  resolution  on  the 
subject  would  be  advisable  in  our  Association,  unless  it  would  be  one  askinsr 
the  Dominion  Government  to  give  this  subject  serious  consideration. 
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The  Americans  want  our  pulp  wood  to  save  their  own.  We  want  their 
mills,  not  only  to  increase  our  industrial  employment,  but  so  that  they  will 
have  a  large  investment  depending  on  our  forests  and  thus  give  them  an 
interest  with  us  in  conserving  our  forests. 

Let  me  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from  statements  made  by  the  International 
Paper  Company  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the  Tariff  hearing 
in  the  United  States,  which  I  think  fully  explains  the  situation  and  the 
feeling  of  our  American  Cousins  towards  our  forest  domain.  After  naming 
their  various  mills  and  stating  where  they  are  situated  they  go  on  to  say:— 

''In  each  of  these  places  the  Company's  mill  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  community  and  in  many  of  them  it  is  the  only  pro- 
ductive agency,  besides  indirectly  furnishing  a  market  for  the  outlying  farm 
districts.  The  company  employs  normally  about  7,000  persons  at  its  mills, 
besides  its  operations  in  the  woods.  There  are  thus  directly  and  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  wages  paid  by  the  company,  estimating  five  persons  to 
a  wage  earner,  77,500  people,  besides  to  a  less  extent  farmers,  store-keepers, 
manufacturers  of  supplies  and  transportation  companies.  Except  for  ii» 
wood  operations  in  Canada,  almost  every  dollar  it  receives  is  expended  in  the 
United  States.'' 

"It  is  estimated  that  it  furnishes  annually  2,500,000  tons  of  freight  to 
the  common  carriers  of  the  country." 

''The  company  owns  or  controls  about  900,000  acres  of  timber  lands  in 
the  United  States,  and  3,100,000  acres  in  Canada.  It  is  operating  upon  these 
lands  in  the  United  States  in  the  most  conservative  manner  possible,  in  all 
cases  leaving  the  small  growth  for  the  future  and  avoiding  all  the  waste  pos- 
sible, felling  trees  with  the  saw  instead  of  the  axe,  as  formerly,  and  using 
the  tops  of  the  trees  to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  At  some  points  in  New 
England  it  has  bought  abandoned  farms  having  a  young  growth  of  spruce 
on  them,  and  is  holding  them  for  its  future  needs.  It  is  also  making  some 
experiments  in  replanting.  •  It  is  holding  its  lands  in  the  United  States,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  practical  and  economical  for  future  use.  It  may  be  added  that 
its  operations  in  Canada  are  also  as  conservative  as  conditions  will  allow." 

"In  1899,  its  first  full  year,  the  company  made  380,000  tons  of  paper. 
In  1907,  it  made  495,000  tons,  an  increase  of  30  per  cent.  It  makes  all  the 
pulp  required  for  this  quantit.v  of  paper,  and  is  thus  not  dependent  upon  any 
other  company  or  any  other  country  for  any  if  its  requirements  of  pulp.  It 
does, however,  get  from  Canada  about  35  per  cent,  of  the  pulp  wood 
required,  mostly  from  its  own  lands;  this  coming  in  free  of  duty.  For  the 
handling  and  transportation  of  this  wood  a  large  amount  of  money  has  been 
permanently  invested,  so  that  it  may  be  laid  down  at  the  mills  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost." 

"It,  (the  present  duty)  is  not  adequate  to  prevent  extensive  importations 
of  news  paper  from  Canada,  as  already  shown,  and  any  reduction  would  mean 
an  increase  in  importations  and  loss  of  business  for  us.  It  would  check  the 
growth  of  our  production  and  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  close  a  number 
of  our  mills.  We  believe  that  under  any  conditions  the  free  admission  of 
paper  would  compel  us  to  abandon  many  of  our  plants,  and  either  drive  us 
out  of  business  or  compel  us  to  build  mills  in  Canada." 

'We  know  of  no  way  by  which  this  result  can  be  avoided  if  we  aw 
brought  into  competition  with  free  paper,  which  is  what  Canada  seeks.  We 
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believe  that  the  movement  in  Canada  in  favour  of  putting  an  export  duty 
on  pulpwood,  or  prohibiting  its  exportation  is  not  likely  to  be  successful, 
because  it  is  not  founded  on  any  sound  or  just  principles,  and  we  further 
believe  that  if  it  should  be  successful,  it  would  result  in  such  great  injury  to 
Canada  that  such  a  policy  would  be  short  lived. 

"One  of  Canada's  greatest  assets  is  her  forests,  but  they  are  only  profit- 
able to  her  in  so  far  as  they  are  productive.  We  sympathize  with  any  bona- 
fide  desire  on  her  part  to  perpetuate  her  forests  and  are  willing  to  submit 
to  any  reasonable  restrictions  in  our  operations  in  the  Canadian  woods, 
which  have  that  end  in  view,,  but  Canada  has  a  very  great  area  of  timber 
lands,  and  they  can  produce  a  large  annual  yield  without  impairing  them — 
all  that  her  mills  and  ours  will  want  for  generation's  to  come, 

"Canada  is  exporting  $33,500,000  worth  of  forest  products  a  year  and 
is  doubtless  eager  to  increase  her  markets  for  lumber,  etc.,  and  her  exports 
thereof.  Her  exports  of  pulp  wood  in  1907  amounted  to  about  f5,000,000. 
It  looks  inconsistent  to  say  the  least,  for  her  to  seek  to  increase  her  exports 
of  lumber  generally,  and  to  check  the  exports  of  one  particular  variety; 
especially  as  pulp  wood  is  very  generally  distributed  throughout  the  Domin- 
ion. The  consumption  by  the  Fnited  States  is  comparatively  insignificant 
compared  with  Canada's  extensive  supply. 

"We  are  therefore  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  opposition  to  export- 
ing pulpwood  is  not  based  on  any  genuine  apprehension  on  behalf  of  forest  pre- 
f^ervation.  On  the  contrary  we  have  conclusive  evidence  in  published  state- 
ments of  the  exponents  of  this  policy  that  the  real  motive  is  to  hamper  the 
industry  in  the  United  States  in  order  to  build  it  up  in  Canada.  The  move- 
ment is  supported  by  the  Canadian  paper  and  pulp  manufacturers,  who  desire 
to  increase  their  output  and  to  secure  a  market  for  it  in  the  raw  in  the 
United  States.  In  other  words,  they  wish  to  with-hold  from  us  the  raw 
material  which  we  desire,  and  force  us  to  take  the  manufactured  product. 

"Although  the  Province  of  Ontario  has  actually  prohibited  the  export 
of  pulpwood  cut  from  the  Crown  Lands,  and  the  Province  of  Quebec  discrim- 
inates against  us  by  charging  25  cents  more  per  cord  for  stumpage  on  pulp- 
wood if  it  goes  to  the  United  States  than  if  manufactured  in  the  Dominion, 
it  seems  improbable  that  either  the  Canadian  people  or  the  Government  will 
ever  sanction  so  unfriendly  and  unusual  an  act  as  placing  a  general  prohi- 
bition or  embargo  upon  the  exporting  of  pulpwood. 

"It  would  seem,  however,  to  be  only  the  part  of  prudence  for  this 
country  to  prepare  itself  should  hostile  action  be  taken.  We  advocate, 
therefore,  that  the  countervailing  duties  provided  for  in  section  393  and  396 
should  be  remodelled  so  as  to  make  their  application  more  sweeping  in  case 
Canada  assumes  an  aggressive  attitude.  Should  your  committee  desire  our 
views  more  in  detail  as  to  how  this  should  be  done,  we  shall  be  glad  to  sub- 
mit them." 

I  would  also  quote  from  Dunn's  Bulletin  for  December  10th,  1908:  — 
"FORESTS  MUST  BE  PROTECTED.— Those  Americans  who  are  con- 
tending for  free  trade  in  lumber  between  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
says  the  "Monetary  Times,"  do  not  attempt  to  hide  the  fact  that  they  would 
denude  the  Dominion  of  her  forests  if  they  got  the  chance,  and  this  would 
happen  if  they  were  given  unrestricted  entrance.  Last  week  a  deputation  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Lumbermen  conferrer!  with  the  Wavs  and  Means  Commit- 
tee at  Washington,  and  GifFord  Pinchot,  on  the  Lumber  Tariff. 
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"In  the  course  of  a  lengthy  conference  Champ  Clark,  representative  in 
Congress  from  Missouri,  op^enly   stated  that  free  trade,  would  tend  to  pre- 
•vent  devastation  of  American  Forests,  and  it  did  not  matter  if  Canada  was 
denuded  of  hers.   The  Tariff  fight  in  the  United  States  has  developed  into  d 
contest  between  the  mill  owners  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  owners  of  tim- 
ber, who  live  south  of  the  boundary,  but  whose  limits  lie  north.    These  latter 
see  how  they  can  cut  for  their  own  market  if  given  an  opportunity  and  go 
through  the  forest  as  fast  as  fire;  as  they  did  in  the  vast  areas  of  Michigan, 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  which  were  once  wooded.    Present  riches  are  all 
that  are  sought  and  Canada  should  assist  British  Columbia  to  prevent  the 
ruthless  cutting  of  timber." 

I  have  made  these  quotations  to  bring  forcibly  before  your  minds  the 
value  of  our  forest  product  and  the  necessity  for  conserving  it,  and  also  to 
show  that  the  Americans  want  our  wood  to  save  their  own. 

I  hope  that  our  discussions  will  be  as  profitable  as  usual  and  will  con- 
duce largely  to  the  advantage  of  Canada,  in  so  far  as  her  forest  wealth  is 
concerned. 

The  agitation  started  by  this  Association  in  a  small  way  has  now  grown 
to  great  proportions,  and  if  the  Association  has  not  done  anything  more  thao 
awaken  public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  our  forest,  it  has  per- 
formed a  great  service  to  this  country. 

''GREAT  OAKS  FROM  LITTLE  ACORNS  GROW."— Great  credit 
is  due  those  who  dropped  the  little  acorn  in  IdOO,  as  we  already  have  a  great 
tree  that  is  spreading  its  branches  over  the  whole  Dominion. 

In  closing  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  an  address  made  by  the 
Honourable  James  Wilson  before  the  American  Forest  Congress  held  in 
Washington  in  January,  1905. 

"I  look  for  excellent  results  from  the  deliberations  of  this  Congress 
for  more  light  upon  vexed  questions  and  for  the  statement  of  new  and  use- 
ful points  of  view.  But  above  all,  I  hope  from  our  meeting  here  there  will 
come  a  complete  awakening  to  the  vastness  of  our  common  interest  in  the 
forest,  a  wider  understanding  of  the  great  problem  before  us,  and  a  still 
more  active  and  more  earnest  spirit  of  co-operation.  Unless,  you,  who  repre- 
sent the  business  interests  of  the  country  take  hold  and  help,  forestry  can 
be  nothing  but  an  exotic,  a  purely  Government  enterprise,  outside  our  indus- 
trial life,  and  insignificant  in  its  influence  upon  the  life  of  the  nation.  With- 
out forestry  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  industries  you  represent  is 
impossible,  because  a  permanent  supply  of  wood  and  water  can  come  only 
from  the  wise  use  of  the  forest,  and  in  no  other  way,  and  that  supply  you 
must  have." 

The  President:  I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  Aubrey  White  to  read  hi? 
paper  upon  the  "The  Forest  Resources  of  Ontario.'' 
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THE  FOREST  EESOTJECES  OF  ONTARIO. 


Mr.  Aubrey  White,  Deputy  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests. 
Mr.  President,  Your  Excellency,  Your  Honour,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  South  worth  I  promised  to  read  a  paper  "at  this 
meeting  of  the  Forestry  Association.  I  have  chosen  as  my  subject  the  forest 
resources  of  Ontario,  and  I  hope  to  give  you  some  information  that  may 
prove  interesting  and  instructive. 

I  thought  in  the  first  instance  that  perhaps  an  estimate  of  the  timber 
still  growing  on  public  lands,  its  whereabouts  and  its  value  would  sufii- 
ciently  cover  the  ground  but  on  thinking  over  what  would  be  instructive  to 
you,  I  thought  I  ought  to  be  a  little  historical  and  give  you  some  idea  of 
how  we  have  disposed  of  our  timber,  why  we  sold  it,  what  we  have  received 
for  it,  how  much  still  stands  on  licensed  lands,  and  last  but  by  no  means 
least,  on  that  branch  of  the  subject;  how  we  are  endeavouring  to  protect 
and  conserve  it;  then,  dealing  with  the  other  branch  of  the  subject,  to  give 
you  some  idea  of  how  much  timber  is  on  the  undisposed  lands  of  Ontario, 
where  it  is  situated,  and  what  efforts  we  are  making  to  protect  it. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  say  what  T  am  sure  will  be  new  to  you,  that 
when  Confederation  took  place,  we  found  that  12,000  miles  of  Ontario's  best 
pine  timber,  the  easiest  of  access,  had  already  been  placed  under  license. 
10,000  miles  of  this  territory  was  disposed  of  at  fifty  cents  a  mile  with  no 
bonus,  and  2,000  miles  of  it  at  fifty  cents  per  mile  with  very  small  bonuses, 
the  whole  2,000  bringing  about  f 100,000.  The  timber  so  disposed  of  was 
along  the  Ottawa  Eiver  to  the  head  of  Lake  Temiskaming,  along  and  tribu- 
tary to  the  Mississippi,  the  Bonnechere,  the  Madawaska,  the  Petawawa,  the 
Mattawa  and  the  Amable  du  Fond,  all  these  streams  being  tributaries  of  the 
Ottawa  River.  In  the  centre  of  the  Province  the  timber  on  the  Trent  and  ^'ts 
tributaries  had  been  disposed  of.  In  the  West  the  timber  on  the  Nottawasaga, 
the  Severn,  the  Muskoss,  the  Moon,  the  Seguin  and  the  Magnetawan  River 
flowing  into  Georgian  Bay  had  been  placed  under  license.  The  timber  on 
this  immense  area  was  subject  only  to  Crown  dues  at  fifty  cents  per  thousand, 
payable  as  the  timber  was  cut. 

Almost  immediately  after  Confederation  the  Government  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario  had  to  consider  ways  and  means,  and  one  of  the  first  things  it  did 
was  to  pass  regulations  increasing  the  ground  rent  from  fifty  cents  to  3f2 
a  mile,  and  the  Crown  dues  upon  timber  from  fifty  cents  per  thousand  to 
seventy-five  cents  per  thousand.  It  also  passed  new  Crown  Timber  Regula- 
tions, which  provided  that  all  timber  limits  should  for  the  future  be  sold  by 
public  auction. 

The  Legislature  in  the  year  1868  passed  what  is  known  as  the  Free 
Grants  and  Homestead  Act,  which  provided  for  the  giving  away  as  free 
grants  to  actual  settlers  of  practically  all  the  immense  territory  lying  between 
the  Ottawa  River  and  the  Georgian  Bay.  This  region  was  known  to  contain 
large  quantities  of  pine  timber,  and  it  was  evident  that  there  would  be 
enormous  expenditure  required  to  open  it  up  with  roads,  erect  public  build- 
iugs,  and  provide  for  the  Administration  of  Justice.  The  Government,  there- 
fore, reserved  from  free  grant  locations  all  pine  timber  until  the  patent  issued, 
except  that  a  settler  might  take  what  he  required  for  building,  fencing,  etc., 
and  remove  what  was  in  the  way  of  clearing  his  land.    Settlement  immedi- 
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ately  began  to  flow  into  Mnskoka,  and  it  was  necessary  to  sell  the  timber  out 
of  the  settlers  way.  Accordingly,  what  was  the  first  Timber  Sale  of  new 
territory  was  held  in  the  year  1871;  487  miles  were  offered  for  sale;  a  con* 
dition  was  imposed  that  no  pine  trees  below  the  diameter  of  13  inches  on 
the  stump  should  be  cut,  and  for  the  purpose  of  that  sale  the  Crown  does 
were  raised  to  |1.50  per  thousand.  Notwithstanding  these  conditions  (241 
per  mile  bonus  was  realized.  The  increased  dues,  however,  were  reduced  in 
1876  to  75  cents,  the  same  as  existed  elsewhere.  This  action  was  taken  en 
account  of  a  depression  in  the  lumber  trade  then  prevailing.  The  diameter 
limit  was  never  enforced  because  it  was  found  that  if  the  licensee  left  the  small 
trees  the  settler  cut  them,  or  they  were  destroyed  by  fire. 

In  1872,  5,031  miles  of  territory  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Huron  was 
sold  as  timber  berths,  and  other  sales  have  been  held  from  time  to  time  down 
to  the  present. 

Generally  speaking  the  causes  leading  to  the  sales  were  the  advance  Qf 
settlement,  the  danger  of  fire,  to  enable  mill-owners  to  obtain  timber  supplies, 
the  necessities  of  revenue,  etc.  All  the  sales  were  held  by  public  auction  after 
due  advertisement,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume,  therefore,  that  the  value  of  the 
timber  at  the  time  it  was  sold  was  obtained. 

The  sale  of  1872  covered  an  enormous  area,  almost  one  half  what  has 
been  sold  since  Confederation.  It  was  evidently  in  advance  of  the  necessities 
of  the  time,  as  an  enormous  quantity  of  pine  timber  is  still  standing  on 
the  territory  then  sold  after  36  years'  cutting.  The  timber  on  this  terri- 
tory has  changed  hands  many  times,  always  at  largely  increased  values. 
The  dues  and  ground  rent  remained  the  same  until  the  year  1887,  wlien  the 
Government  determined  to  increase  them  so  as  to  share  in  the  increment  of 
value  that  had  taken  place.  The  ground  rent  was  advanced  from  f2  to  ft 
per  mile,  an.d  the  dues  from  75  cents  to  |1  per  thousand.  There  was  a  laifl 
sale  in  1887. 

In  1890  we  had  a  sale  in  the  Eainy  Eiver  region,  which  had  just  come 
under  the  control  of  the  Province.  For  the  purposes  of  that  sale,  the  dues 
were  fl.OO;  pine  timber  only  was  sold,  and  for  the  first  time  it  was  provided 
that  timber  cut  on  these  limits  should  be  sawn  in  Canada. 

In  1892  we  had  another  large  sale,  in  which  the  dues  were  fixed  at  f  1.25 
and  the  ground  rent  remained  the  same.  The  condition  in  the  1890  sale, 
that  logs  must  be  sawn  in  Canada,  was  not  attached  to  the  condition  of  the 
1892  sale.  Subsequent  to  the  sale  of  1892,  there  came  an  agitation  in  con- 
nection with  the  export  of  our  logs,  and  in  1897  a  regulation  was  passed, 
afterwards  ratified  by  Act  of  the  Legislature,  that  all  logs  cut  on  licensed 
lands  of  the  Crown  must  be  sawn  in  Canada,  and  that  condition  has  pre* 
vailed  ever  since.  The  condition  has  been  extended  to  spruce  and  hemlock, 
so  that  now  all  pine  trees,  spruce  trees  and  all  hemlock  trees  cut  on  licensed 
lands  of  the  Crown  must  be  manufactured  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The 
right  of  the  Province  to  attach  this  condition  to  its  licenses  was  the  subject 
of  litigation,  but  the  Province's  action  was  sustained  and  this  leak  of  our 
natural  resources  was  stopped,  and  great  development  in  our  Northern  dis- 
tricts was  another  result.  Since  then  we  have  had  other  sales,  in  which  a  time 
condition  for  the  removal  of  the  timber  was  inserted,  and  at  the  last  sale  by 
public  auction  in  1903  the  ground  rent  was  increased  from  f 3  to  f 5  per  mile, 
and  the  dues'  to  $2  per  thousand  B.  M.  Notwithstanding  the'  time  limit, 
the'  increased  dues  and  ground  rent,  the  average  bonus  at  this  sale  was  con- 
siderably over  f 4,000  a  mile.  Since  1904  we  have  sold  some  small  areas  and 
applied  the  condition  that  the  bid  must  be  by  the  thousand  fcset,  so  that  we 
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shall  receive  pay  for  all  the  timber  that  is  upon  the  territory,  and  the 
purchaser  will  only  pay  for  what  he  gets.  The  ground  rent  has  been  con- 
tinued at  f  5  a  mile,  and  the  dues  at  |2  per  thousand.  Upon  one  berth  which 
was  sold  in  this  way  the  highest  bid  was  |10.52  per  thousand  feet  bonus, 
in  addition  to  |2  per  thousand  dues  and.  $5  per  mile  ground  rent.  Under 
these  new  regulations  the  Department  measures  the  timber  so  as  to  make  sure 
(that  we  shall  get  the  full  return. 

I  have  sketched  for  you  the  principles  that  have  guided  us  in  our  timber 
sales,  and  the  changes  in  the  regulations  that  have  been  made.  Now  at  the 
end  of  41i  years,  we  find  that  we  have  sold  in  that  period  about  12,000  miles 
or  the  same  extent  of  territory  that  was  under  license  when  we  took  over  the 
management  of  the  timber.  For  that  timber  we  have  received  in  bonus, 
ground  rent  and  timber  dues  about  forty  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars, 
nearly  a  million  dollars  a  year,  and  in  the  same  period  we  have  received  for 
lands  and  mines  over  nine  millions,  of  dollars,  so  that  our  total  revenue  from 
lands,  timber  and  mines  in  forty-one  and  a  half  years  has.  been  fifty  millions 
and  a  quarter  of  dollars.  To  this  extent  the  people  have  been  relieved  of 
taxation  by  the  sale  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  Province.  Now  in  that 
period  of  forty-one  and  a  half  years  we  have  cut  and  disposed  of  twenty 
four  billions  of  pine,  or  an  average  of  five  hundred  and  seventy-eight  millions 
per  annum.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  rapid  cutting  away  of  our  tim- 
ber but  there  has  been  no  marked  increase  in  quantity  in  the  past  ten  or  eleven 
years.  In  1896  to  1907  inclusive  the  average  cut  was  only  six  hundred  and 
?eventy-three  millions  per  annum,  and  for  the  last  two  years  the  cut  has 
been  seven  hundred  and  ten  millions  per  annum  or  an  increase  of  thirty- 
seven  millions  over  the  average  of  the  last  eleven  years,  and  this  is  largely 
attributable  to  railway  construction  in  the  West,  .and  I  may  say  that  a  very 
large  percentage  'of  it  cojisisted  of  jackpine.  » 

I  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  ascertain  what  we  still  have  on 
licensed  territory.  I  have  had  inquiries  made  from  the  quarters  best  able 
to  furnish  accurate  information,  and  then  have  got  the  opinions  of  our  own 
men,  who  are  familiar  with  the  region,  and  as  a  result  of  that  inquiry  we 
estimate  that  there  is  about  seven  billions  of  feet  B.M.  of  red  and  white 
pine  standing  on  our  licensed  territory,  besides  jack  pine,  hemlock  and 
spruce,  of  which  there  are  also  large  quantities.  Hemlock  has  been  called 
the  "skim  milk"  of  the  forest.  Well,  when  we  cannot  get  cream  or  fresh 
milk  we  are  glad  to  get  skimmed  milk,  and  it  may  be  said  of  our  hemlock 
that  it  is  coming  more  ond  more  into  use  for  purposes  for  which  pine  is 
too  expensive.  Of  the  jack  pine  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  rapidly  increasing 
in  value  as  its  adaptability  is  admitted  for  railway  purposes,  especially  ties, 
Millions  of  ties  are  now  got  out  consisting  principally  of  jack  pine  timber. 
Spruce  will  soon  be  as  valuable  as  pine.  • 

The  preservation  of  this  timber  from  destruction  by  fire  is  a  matter  of 
hourly  concern,  I  may  say,  to  the  Minister  of  the  Crown  responsible  for  the 
management  of  our  timber.  Now  it  will  be  asked,  What  have  you  done  to 
protect  this  great  heritage  from  destruction?  Well,  I  may  say  that  ever 
since  the  year  1885  we  have  had  a  staff  of  fire  rangers  each  sei^son  on  licensed 
territory.  We  say  to  the  licensees,  who  are  men  of  all  schools  of  political 
thought:  How  many  men  will  yau  require  to  protect  your  limit  from  fire 
during  the  coming  season?  They  give  us  the  number  and  they  select  the 
men  who  shall  do  the  ranging.  It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  they  choose 
men  who  are  familiar  with  the  territory,  and  who  are  capable  of  doing  the 
vork.  We  give  them  instructions  and  furnish  them  with  literature  to  hand 
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to  everyone  with  whom  they  come  in  contact,  in  which  the  law  and  the  regu- 
lations are  set  out.    We  caution  them  not  to  be  overbearing  or  to  irritate 
the  persons  they  meet,  but  to  endeavour  to  enlist  their  sympathy  by  every  pos- 
sible means  in  the  work  of  protecting  the  forests.    We  oblige  the  railways 
running  through  the  back  country  to  pay  for  the  services  of  fire  ranger> 
placed  along  their  roads  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  forest  from  being 
destroyed.    We  select  these  men  and  we  place  them  at  short  intervals  along 
the  roads  so  that  they  keep  in  touch  with  each  other,  and  put  out  fire 
wherever  they  discover  it.    On  some  railways  we  furnish  them  with  veloci- 
pede^ so  that  they  can  follow  the  train  from  one  section  to  another  and  so 
on ;  thus  if  sparks  are  thrown  or  coals  dropped  by  the  locomotive  and  a  fire 
occurs,  it  is  put  out  before  it  has  time  to  assume  any  proportions.   We  have 
divided  the  licensed  territory  into  divisions,  and  we  have  put  a  supervising 
fire  ranger  over  each  division,  so  that  he  may  visit  the  rangers,  and  see  that 
they  are  on  duty  and  performing  their  work  for  which  they  are  paid.  The 
licensee  also  has  a  supervision  of  them  and  gets  reports  from  them  from  time 
to  time.    We  pay  half  the  wages  and  expenses  of  rangers  upon  licensed 
territory  and  the  licensee  pays  the  other  half.    This  service  has  inculcated 
a  respect  for  authority,  and  a  desire  to  aid  and  assist  in  the  prevention  and 
extinguishment  of  forest  fires.    We  issue  circulars  periodically,  asking  the 
licensees  the  effect  of  the  service,  the  quantity  of  timber  damaged,  and  invit- 
ing suggestions  which  will  improve  the  service.     The  quantity  of  timber 
destroped  this  year  is  small  and  none  of  it  will  go  to  waste.    Under  instruc- 
tions the  fire  ranger  reports  immediately  the  occurrence  of  a  fire,  its  locality 
and  the  quantity  of  timber  damaged,  and  so  the  licensee  is  able  to  lay  hi^ 
plans  to  cut  the  timber  before  it  goes  to  waste.    The  expressions  of  opinwB 
from  time  to  time  have  been  commendatory  of  the  service,  and  the  only 
improvement  that  has  been  suggested  is  that  we  should  increase  the  number 
of  fire  rangers.    As  an  illustration, — ^last  year  we  had  on  licensed  land? 
329  rangers,  and  our  share  of  the  wages  and  expenses  was  f46,600,  the 
licensees  paying  an  equal  amount.    On  railways  we  had  147  rangers,  cost- 
ing for  wages  and  expenses  |53,235.    There  has,  therefore,  been  an  expendi- 
ture during  the  last  year  upon  fire  ranging  on  railways  and  licensed  lands  of 
f 146, 478,  apart  altogether  from  what  is  spent  on  forest  reserves,  and  unli- 
censed territory. 

Our  greatest  trouble  on  licensed  territory-  is  in  cases  where  townships  arf 
open  for  settlement,  and  at  the  same  time  under  license.  The  interests  of 
the  licensees  and  the  settlers  come  in  collision,  and  it  is  a  most  difficult 
thing  to  hold  the  balances  between  them.  Recently  my  Minister  has  adopted 
the  system  of  inspecting  lands  applied  for  before  a  location  or  sale  is  made. 
This  inspection  is  made  by  an  officer  called  a  Homestead  Inspector,  and  he 
notifies  the  timber  licensee  and  the  applicant  for  the  land  when  he  will  make 
his  inspection,  and  upon  the  result  of  his  inspection  our  action  is  based.  Lob 
that  have  quantities  of  valuable  pine  timber  upon  them  or  that  have  not 
fifty  per  cent,  of  land  suitable  for  cultivation,  we  do  not  as  a  rule  locate, 
and  so  we  are  decreasing  the  taking  up  of  lands  for  the  purpose  of  despoiling 
them  of  their  timber.  In  the  case  of  townships  that  are  not  open,  we  now 
inspect  them  before  putting  them  on  the  market,  and  if  they  are  rough  and 
not  suited  for  settlement  or  valuable  for  their  minerals,  we  do  not  open  them. 
We  do  not  always  satisfy  the  diverse  interests;  sometimes  the  lumberman  is 
dissatisfied  and  sometimes  the  settler,  but  at  any  rate  our  action  is  a  com- 
mon sense  method  to  elicit  the  truth ;  our  own  officer  has  no  axe  to  grind  uD»i 
the  presence  of  the  settler  and  lumberman  enables  them  to  put  their  view< 
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before  nim.  On  the  whole  I  think  it  may  be  said  we  have  been  careful  in 
our  management  of  the  timber,  only  selling  as  necessity  compelled  us  and  we 
have  obtained  a  fair  value  of  the  timber  sold,  and  endeavoured  by  every  means 
possible  to  prevent  it  from  destruction  by  fire.  This  closes  what  I  have  to 
say  about  licensed  territory. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  what  timber  there  is  on  unlicensed 
territory.  For  convenience  of  thought  we  will  draw  a  line,  say  from  the 
Town  of  Mattawa  up  the  river  of  that  name,  thence  across  Lake  Nipissing 
and  down  the  French  River  to  Georgian  Bay,  and  say  that  the  timber  terri- 
tory we  are  now  going  to  speak  about  lies  north  of  that  line.  Then  we  will 
divide  that  great  region  into  three  areas  about  which  we  will  speak  separately. 
First, — all  territory  east  of  Port  Arthur  and  south  of  the  waters  flowing  into 
Hudson  Bay.  Second, — all  territory  east  of  Port  Arthur  lying  north  of  the 
height  of  land  and  on  the  Hudson  Bay  slope.  Third, — all  territory  west  of 
Port  Arthur  in  the  Thunder  Bay  and  Rainy  River  Districts. 

Our  policy  in  recent  years  has  been  to  keep  from  settlement  areas  on 
I  which  we  know  there  are  considerable  quantities  of  pine  timber  or  spruce, 
land  which  are  not  deemed  to  be  suitable  for  farming  purposes.  Therefore, 
in  the  first  of  the  above  divisions,  in  which,  is  the  bulk  of  our  white  and  red 
pine,  we  have  set  aside  the  following  forest  reserves :  Temagami,  area  5,900 
square  miles;  Mississaga,  area  3,000  square  miles;  Nipigon,  area  7,300  square 
miles,  and  Thunder  Cape,  80  square  miles,  a  total  of  16,280  square  miles, 
or  an  acreage  of  10,419,000.  On  each  of  these  reserves,  except  the  Thunder 
Cape,  we  have  a  chief  ranger  with  a  staff  of  fire  rangers  under  him,  who 
during  the  heat  of  summer  patrol  and  move  about  continuously  through  the 
reserves,  keeping  an  eye  on  all  persons  passing  or  having  business  there,, 
handing  them  pamphlet  copies  of  the  law  with  respect  to  forest  fires  and 
inculcating  a  spirit  of  care,  and  when  necessary  bringing  offenders  to  justice. 
The  force  is  large  in  the  summer  months,  but  is  reduced  in  the  winter,  when 
the  prevention  of  trespass  is  the  only  service  called  for. 

The  Temagami  reserve  is  a  very  important  one,  and  it  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  pine  timber,  variously  estimated  at  from  three  to  four  billions 
of  feet  B.M.  of  pine.  A  large  percentage  of  this  timber  is  of  first  class 
quality,  and  from  its  situation  it  will  bring  a  large  stumpage  price  per 
thousand  feet.  The  timber  will  go  partly  down  the  Ottawa  waters  and  partly 
down  the  Sturgeon  to  the  Georgian  Bay.  I  think  we  are  safe  in  assuming 
that  on  this  reserve  there  is  about  three  and  a  half  billions  of  white  and  red 
Ipine.  We  are  surveying  it  into  blocks,  and  estimating  it  from  year  to  year, 
and  shall  know  with  some  degree  of  closeness  what  the  quantity  of  timber 
is.  I  need  say  no  more  to  impress  upon  you  the  wisdom  of  creating  it  a 
torest  reserve,  and  of  guarding  it  carefully.  In  this  reserve  we  had  last 
year  a  staff  of  seventy  rangers  at  a  cost  of  about  |30,000.  We  had  no  seri- 
ous fires  and  very  little  timber  was  damaged.  This  reserve  is  the  subject  of 
good  deal  of  anxiety  at  the  present  time.  We  may  be  said  to  have  an 
mbarrassment  of  riches  in  it.  There  is  the  pine  timber  growing  on  the  sur- 
face, and  below  there  is  the  silver  mine.  How  the  silver  is  to  be  taken  out 
and  the  timber  protected  is  one  of  a  sort  of  questions  that  we  have  to  deal 
with,  and  which  are  calculated  to  turn  a  Minister's  hair  grey.  But  one  thing 
is  certain,  we  shall  have  to  increase  our  staff  of  rangers  in  this  reserve. 

North  of  the  Temagami  reserve  extending  through  to  Abittibi,  north 
and  west  of  the  Frederickhouse  River,  we  have  found  some  blocks  of  pine 
timber,  not  any  large  areas,  but  sufficient  to  warrant  the  opinion  that  we 
shall  find  in  that  region  some  250,000,000  of  feet.   Then  south  of  the  Tema- 
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garni  reserve  are  a  number  of  townships  still  in  the  Crown,  containing  j 
large  quantity  of  first  class  white  pine  timber.    This  timber  will  go  dowt 
the  Sturgeon  River  and  its  tributaries  to  Georgian  Bay,  or  it  can  be  manu- 
factured on  Lake  Nipissing  and  the  lumber  shipped  by  rail.  Having 
regard  to  the  quality  of  this  timber  and  its  accessibility,  it  has  as  high  a 
stumpage  value,  perhaps  even  higher,  than  the  Temagami  timber.  Each 
year  we  have  had  a  staff  of  fire  rangers  on  duty  on  these  townships,  and  so 
far  we  have  been  successful  in  keeping  out  forest  fires.    There  is  no  settle 
ment  threatening  the  timber,  and  we  will  not  allow  any  at  present.   In  this 
area  the  berths  are  surveyed,  and  we  have  estimators  each  year,  and  we  shall 
soon  have  an  accurate  idea  what  the  actual  quantity  there  is.    At  present  ii 
is  estimated  at  two  billions  of  feet  B.M.    In  territory  north  and  west  of 
Temagami  reserve,  extending  westerly  towards  Port  Arthur,  and  covering 
Lake  Nipigon  and  tributary  waters,  our  explorers  have  come  across  block> 
of  pine'  here  and  there,  some  of  it  north  of  the  height  of  land,  and  some 
of  it  south.    I  think  we  may  fairly  put  the  timber  in  that  region  at  say  a 
billion  and  three  quarters.    There  is  no  settlement  as  the  region  is  far  away 
from  railway  communication.    We  have  not  much  information  about  thii^ 
region  beyond  the  reports  of  surveyors  and  our  explorers,  but  we  think  we 
shall  be  within  the  mark  in  placing  the  quantity  of  pine  that  will  be  found 
there  at  a  billion  and  three-quarters  of  feet  B.M. 

In  this  division  is  situated  the  Nipigon  forest  reserve,  in  which  there 
is  a  considerable  body  of  pine,  notably  up  the  Gull  River,  but  it  was  to  pro- 
tect the  spruce  and  pulpwood  growing  in  that  great  reserve  and  the  game 
and  fish  that  it  was  primarily  set  apart.  Here  there  is  a  chief  with  his  staff 
of  rangers  to  protect  the  territory.  Owing  to  the  stream  of  travel  that  is 
going  up  to  the  construction  of  the  Transcontinental  considerable  vigilance 
is  necessary.  There  have  been  some  fires  during  the  past  year,  but  none 
that  have  done  any  great  damage.  We  had  22  rangers  in  this  reserve  la$t 
year  at  a  cost  of  some  eight  or  nine  thousand  dollars. 

Thunder  Cape  reserve  is  only  80  miles  in  extent  and  it  was  set  .apart  to 
protect  the  timber  on  the  promontory  called  Thunder  Cape  and  to  preserve 
it  from  destruction  by  fire.  The  Crown  timber  agent  at  Port  Arthur  is 
ex'officio  fire  ranger  in  this  reserve. 

Then  on  the  Mississaga  Kiver  which  flows  into  the  Georgian  Bay,  we 
have  created  a  forest  reserve  with  an  area  of  3,000  square  miles,  or  1,920, 0(Mi 
acres.  On  this  we  had  last  year  a  staff  of  21  men  at  a  cost  of  f 7,600.  A  little 
timber  was  damaged  by  fire  just  at  the  close  of  the  season,  which  we  are  now 
offering  for  sale.  The  fire  rangers  there  are  constantly  on  the  move,  keeping 
strict  surveillance  of  the  territory  and  of  travellers  who  pass  through  it. 
Everywhere  printed  copies  of  The  Fire  Act  are  posted  up,  especially  at  the 
ends  of  portages,  and  everyone  coming  in  contact  with  a  ranger  is  given  a 
pamphlet  copy.  We  have  also  surveyed  this  reserve  into  blocks  and  are  care- 
fully estimating  the  timber,  but  it  wiU  take  some  time  to  complete  the  estimate. 
The  timber  in  this  reserve  is  so  close  to  Lake  Huron,  so  easily  lumbered  that  it 
should  bring  a  very  high  stumpage.  The  quantity  of  pine  on  this  territory 
has  been  estimated  at  from  three  to  four  billions  of  feet.  There  is  no  settle- 
ment near  the  reserve,  and  no  active  mining  within  its  boundaries,  so  it  is 
reasonably  safe.  I  am  assuming  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper  that  there  i? 
three  billions  of  feet  B.M.  upon  this  reserve.  Outside  of  this  reserve  ol 
territory  tributary  to  streams  running  into  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  and 
also  to  the  Algoma  Central  Railway,  we  have  found  considerable  quantities 
of  pine  on  separate  areas.    In  this  territory  we  have  had  fire  rangers  each 
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year,  and  as  the  Algoma  Central  Land  Grant  is  situated  in  it,  they  too  have 
had  fire  rangers.  From  the  estimate  made  by  them,  and  from  our  own 
reports  we  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  at  least  seven  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions of  feet  B.M.  of  red  and  white  pine  there.  This  timber  is  also  valuable 
on  account  of  its  accessibility. 

Now  in  the  territory  west  of  Port  Arthur,  that  is  in  the  Thunder  Bay 
and  Rainy  River  Districts,  we  have  a  very  large  body  of  pine  timber,  much 
greater  than  we  believed  to  be  the  case  some  years  ago.  We  have  kept  a 
staff  of  fourteen  rangers  on  this  territory  last  season,  adjacent  to  Rainy 
river,  Quitico  River  and  Hunter's  Island,  and  so  far  no  serious  fires  have 
occurred.  A  few  years  ago  we  had  various  opinions  as  to  the  quantity  of  pine 
in  this  region.  We  are  getting  a  better  knowledge  of  it,  and  from  the 
receipt  of  information  from  those  who  are  well  informed,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  quantity,  as  I  said,  greatly  exceeds  all  former  estimates. 
One  of  our  most  expert  men,  who  has  travelled  over  it  frequently  and  knows 
the  country,  some  years  ago  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  was  a  billion 
and  a  quarter  of  feet  B.M.  of  pine  in  that  region.  He  has  now  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  what  the  territory  we  have  sold  there  cuts  out,  iand  is 
better  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  what  will  be  produced.  He  is  now  of 
opinion  that  south  of  the  C.P.R.  in  the  territory  from  Port  Arthur  to  the 
western  boundary  we  have  probably  two  billions  of  feet  B.M.  of  pine,  and 
in  the  territory  north  of  the  C.P.R.  in  the  same  district,  about  three  hundred 
millions  of  feet  B.M.  This  timber,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  prairie 
country,  and  to  the  immense  railway  construction  that  has  taken  place,  has 
also  a.  very  high  stumpage  value.  I  may  say  that  much  higher  estimates  as 
to  quantity  have  been  placed  upon  this  territory  than  I  am  taking,  but  I  am 
taking  for  my  figures  what  I  regard  to  be  the  best  authority. 

I  now  come  to  the  great  region  lying  north  of  the  height  of  land  on 
waters  flowing  towards  Hudson  Bay.  Here  in  the  not  distant  future  will,  in 
my  opinion,  be  found  our  greatest  timber  asset.  This  northern  slope  is  cov- 
ered with  a  great  growth  of  spruce  timber,  becoming  smaller  in  diameter,  of 
course,  the  further  you  go  north,  but  all  the  timber  there  will  come  into  use 
if  we  can  preserve  it  from  destruction.  For  mv  present  purpose  I  will  take 
only  the  best  spruce  area  on  that  slope,  commencing  at  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  province  and  extending  along  the  route  of  the  Transcontinental,  400 
miles,  with  an  average  width  of  100  miles  to  the  south  and  50  miles  to  the 
north  of  the  line.  On  this  territory  there  is  estimated  to  be  250  millions  of 
cords  of  pulp  wood.  The  best  quality  and  size  is  found  on  the  territory  between 
the  Ogoke  and  Kenogami  Rivers,  and  extending  from  one  stream  to  the  other. 
These  pulpwood  areas  cover  parts  of  the  Districts  of  Nipissing,  Sudbury, 
Algoma  and  Thunder  Bay.  West  of  Port  Arthur,  on  waters  flowing  north, 
there  is  estimated  to  be  50  millions  of  cords,  so  that  here  in  this  northern 
region  we  have  an  estimated  quantity  of  300  millions  of  cords  of  pulpwood 
timber,  which  will  in  a  short  time  have  a  considerable  stumpage  value.  I 
suppose  I  am  quite  within  the  mark  in  putting  its  value  now  at  seventy-five 
cents  a  cord,  for  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  spruce  and  jackpine, 
probably  15  to  20  per  cent.,  will  make  merchantable  lumber.  It  may  be 
said  that  this  territory  is  not  immediately  available.  That  is  so,  but  within  the 
iiext  f ew  years  the  Transcontinental  Railway  will  be  constructed  through  it, 
and  in  my  opinion  that  railway  will  be  taxed  to  carry  the  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  pulp,  rather,  may  I  hope,  paper,  that  will  be  produced  there.  Consider 
the  fact  that  there  are  seven  or  eight  large  rivers  all  flowing  north  towards 
the  railway  line,  down  which  will  pour  enormous  quantities  of  saw  logs  and 
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pulpwood  to  feed  the  mills  that  will  certainly  be  erected  at  points  where 
these  rivers  cross  the  railway.    I  apprehend  that  in  the  not  distant  future, 
the  Transcontinental  will  not  be  the  only  railway  in  that  region,  and  one's 
imagination  is  not  equal  to  picturing  the  possibilities  there.   300  millions  oi 
cords  of  pulpwood  would  mean  about  150  billions  of  feet  B.M.    How  mucb 
of  this  would  make  merchantable  lumber  it  is  impossible  at  the  present 
moment  accurately  to  state,  but  the  quantity  will  be  much  larger  than  some 
of  our  theoretical  friends  are  willing  to  admit.   Much  of  this  timber  is  situ- 
ated on  what  is  called  the  "Clay  Belt,"  through  which  the  railway  will  run, 
and  there  will  be,  no  doubt,  a  large  influx  of  settlers  in  that  country  as  soon 
as  it  is  opened  up.   Then  our  responsibility  will  be  increased.    For  tbe  pres- 
ent the  only  danger  there,  apart  from  the  casual  wanderer,  will   be  the 
construction  of  the  Transcontinental.    Next  summer  we  shall  be  confronted 
with  a  tremendous  problem;  probably  the  construction  of  the  Transconti- 
nental Railway  will  be  under  way  all  through  that  region,  and  if  great 
precautions  are  not  taken,  it  may  be  a  line  of  fire  all  through  that  valuable 
timber.    In  addition  to  the  line  of  construction,  there  will  be  supply  road? 
to  take  in  materials,  foods,  etc.,  and  these  will  be  additional  sources  of 
danger.    Just  consider, — ^for  a  distance  of  over  600  miles,  through  a  well 
timbered  region,  there  will  be  scattered  all  along  the  line  of  railway  con- 
struction thousands  of  men  using  fire  for  many  purposes,  such  as  cookinsr, 
smoking,  si^iudges  for  flies,  etc.,  having  no  interest  in  the  protection  of  thi? 
timber,  and  consequently  recklessly  careless.    It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines  is  alive  to  the  situation  and  that  he 
will  do  his  utmost  to  protect  and  preserve  the  timber  by  placing  fire  ranger^ 
all  along  the  line,  so  that  everybody  may  know  what  law  is  and  that  those 
who  are  careless  may  be  brought  to  justice.    Notwithstanding  all  this,  unless 
we  have,  as  we  have  the  right  to  expect,  the  active  co-operation   of  the 
Transcontinental  Railway  Commission  and  every  one  of  its  officers  and 
employees,  such  as  engineers,  contractors,  foremen,  etc.,  we  shall  not,  I 
fear,  be  able  to  protect  the  timber, — but  that  nothing  that  can  be  done  will 
be  left  undone,  goes  without  saying. 

Now  let  me  sum  up  the  situation  for  you : 

The  total  area  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  exclusive  of  the  Great  Lake^ 
is  estimated  to  be  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  acres.  Of  this  there 
surveyed  forty-six  millions  of  acres,  leaving  an  area  unsurveyed  of  ninety- 
four  millions  of  acres.  There  have  been  alienated  by  sales,  location,  etc.. 
twenty-four  millions  of  acres,  leaving  still  in  the  Crown  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  millions  of  acres. 


Licensed  before  Confederation   

Licensed  since  Confederation  (about) 


Miles. 
12,000 

12,00tl 


24,001) 

There  is  still  subject  to  license  nearly  20,000  miles. 

Total  receipts  from  timber  since  1867  to  the  end  of  '08   $41,250.fHlil 

Total  receipts  from  Lands  and  Mines  from  1867  to  the  end  of  '08  9,OO0.OlHl 

Total   $50,250.(HV 

Pine  timber  cut  since  1867  to  end  of  1908    24,000,000jX)*^ 
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Per  annum. 

Average  cut  from  1867  to  1908   578,000,000 

Average  cut  from  1896  to  end  of  1907    673,000.000 

Average  cut  for  last  two  years,  1907-08   710,000,000 

Estimated  quantity  on  licensed  lands,  still  standing    7,000,000,000 

Timber  still  standing  on  unlicensed  lans :  —  Red  and  white  pine, 
13,500,000,000  ft.;  pulpwood  on  unlicensed  territory,  300,000,000  cords, 
about  15%  of  which,  or  twenty-two  and  a  half  billions,  will  probably  be  suit- 
able for  saw  log  timber. 

Value  of  timber  on  licensed  lands,  7,000,000,000  ft.,  at  an  aver- 
age of  11.50  per  thousand   110,000,000 

13,500,000.000  ft.  of  piM  on  unlicensed  territory  at  an  average 

of  110      135,000,000 

Spruce  logs,  pulpwood,  tie  timber,  etc    225,i000,000 

1370,000,000 

FiHE  Ranging  Last  Year. 

Men.  Cost. 

Number  of  men  on  licensed  territory                            376  I  46,621  45 

Rangers  on  railways                                                   147  53,235  71 

Rangers  on  Forest  Reserves                                         HI  45,805  18 

On  Crown  Lands                                                        58  17,398  50 

Proportion  paid  by  licensees    46,621  45 

Total  expended  for  forest  protection    692       |209,682  29 

Mr.  White  :  In  closing,  I  would  say  that  I  do  not  think  we  can  be  ac<jused 
of  neglecting  our  duty  in  protecting  the  great  forests  of  the  north.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  President:  If  any  person  wishes  to  ask  questions  or  discuss  the 
paper,  an  opportunity  will  now  be  given  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  William  Little  :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  White  what  proportion 
of  this  pine — about  twenty  and  a  half  billions  of  different  kinds  of  pine — is 
vbite  pine  P 

Mr.  White  :  All  I  can  say  is  that  we  have  had  no  estimate  made  dis- 
tinguishing the  white  pine  from  the  red;  but,  knowing  the  territory  in  which 
the  pine  grows,  and  having  some  knowledge  of  it,  I  am  in  a  position  to  say 
tkat  in  my  opinion  a  great  proportion  of  it  is  white  pine.  I  should  say  two- 
thirds. 

Mr.  Little  :  Is  the  annual  cut  much  in  excess  of  the  annual  increment 
'^f  growth? 

Mr.  White  :  The  increment  of  growth  is  an  ideal   and  a  theoretical 
question,  and  I  have  never  yet  undertaken  to  say  anything  about  it.    I  set 
the  destruction  caused  by  fire  against  this  increment. 
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Mr.  Little  :  You  kave  30  years  of  life.  You  said  there  were  7  billion* 
oi  lumber  under  license  and  13^  billions  on  the  ungranted  lands.  You  said 
you  would  be  able  to  get  from  the  first  about  $10,000,000,  and  from  the  othei 
(on  the  lower  scale  of  f  10  a  thousand),  about  f 135,000,000.  Figuring  on  the 
red  pine  it  would  last  30  years.    Xationallj',  that  is  nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  White  :  With  all  respect  for  your  views,  and  taking  them  in  all 
kindness,  if  you  can  suggest  how  we  can  do  any  more  than  we  are  doing  I 
will  be  very  glad  to  tell  the  Minister.  We  have  placed  Fire  Rangers  every- 
where there  is  danger.  We  have  secured  the  best  men  we  can  get.  We  hav^ 
given  them  definite  instructions.  We  have  put  si^l^ervisors  over  them,  and 
we  have  got  licensees  to  do  the  same.  If  there  is  anything  more  to  be  done 
I  don't  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Miller  :  According  to  Mr.  White's  figures  (taking  the  annual 
increase  at  800  millions)  if  we  are  only  cutting  710  millions  a  year  we  are  not 
drawing  very  severely  on  our  resources.    They  will  last  130  years. 

Mr.  Little  :  Where  the  forest  is  not  under  second  growth  the  original 
timber  decays,  and  I  question  very  much  if  there*is  this  amount  of  timber. 
At  any  rate  it  is  a  very  small  amount  of  pine  to  last  this  country.  I  believe 
that  we  have  no  pine  to  spare. 

Mr.  G.  Y.  Chown  :  Have  we  any  men  in  the  woods  that  are  there  because 
of  political  appointment? 

Mr.  White  :  I  have  made  it  a  rule  in  a  meeting  of  this  kind  to  keep 
I>olitics  out  of  the  discussion,  and  I  think  they  are  entirely  foreign  to  any 
discussion  that  takes  place  here.  If  the  gentleman  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
administration  of  the  Crown  Lands  Department  let  him  go  to  the  Minister 
and  voice  his  views,  and  they  will  be  attended  to. 

A  Delegate  :  I  trust,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  rule  out  anything  of  that 
nature.  This  Association  -was  not  formed  to  admit  any  discussion  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  Mil  .LER  :  The  lumbermen  appoint  their  own  rangers,  and  the  lumber- 
men as  a  rule  try  to  get  men  who  are  used  to  the  woods  and  suitable  for  that 
purpose  regardless  of  whether  they  are  Conservative  or  Liberal.  They  want 
the  best  men  they  can  get. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Charl  Tox :  With  the  greatest  respect  for  Mr.  White's  skill 
»nd  good  judgment,  there  is  one  suggestion  I  would  make— -that  the  Govern- 
ment increase  the  pay  of  the  fire  rangers.  They  give  them  |2  a  day,  anJ 
they  find  themselves  in  the  woods  in  shelter  and  food.  Now,  it  is  well  tnovn 
to  any  business  man  in  this  country  that  you  cannot  secure  the  services  of  a 
good  man  for  |2  a  day  to  find  himself.    (Hear,  hear.)    The  plan  we  have 
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adopted — ^and  I  made  a  note  of  it  in  the  report  which  we  sent  to  the  Minister 
—was  to  pay  men  who  are  worth  the  money  $75  a  month  and  find  them  in 
food  and  shelter.  At  each  shelter  place,  for  every  two  men  we  have  12  iron 
buckets,  12  shovels,  and  12  axes  all  ready  handled,  so  that  when  a  fire  occurs 
they  have  something  to  work  with.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  result  of  this  has 
been  that  we  have  had  no  fires.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  White  :  So  far  as  the  remuneration  of  the  Are  rangers  is  concerned, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  licensed  territory  w^  .have  an  interest,  at  the 
outside,  of  f2  a  thousand — I  put  it  at  $1.50,  for  probably  that  would  be  the 
average — ^while  the  lumberman  has  an  interest  of  $8  or  $10  a  thousand.  Now, 
it  might  be  worth  his  while  to  consider  why  he  should  not  increase  the 
remuneration — in  view  of  the  greater  protection  he  has  received.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Charlton:  I  certainly  meant  that  the  Department  should  apply 
that  rule  to  their  own  lands — ^to  the  unlicensed  lands. 

Mr.  White:  And  to  the  licensed  lands  too,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Charlton  :  Yes.  (Laughter.)  I  think  Mr.  White  agrees  with  me 
in  that. 

Mr.  White  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Thos.  Southworth:  I  presume  Mr.  White  regards  his  statement 
of  the  assets  of  the  Province  in  timber  and  the  pulp  wood  wealth  of  the  north 
country,  as  a  possible  rather  than  probable  asset  so  far  as  the  Provincial 
revenue  is  concerned.  The  pulp  wood  is  almost  entirely  on  land  that,  as  he 
;tates,  is  eminently  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes;  and  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  the  insistent  demand  for  lands  for  settlement  will  require  the 
land  to  be  given  over  to  the  settlers.  So  far,  it  has  not  been  the  practice  or 
the  policy  of  the  Government  of  this  Province  to  take  the  timber  off  the  land 
before  giving  it  to  the  settler.  It  has  been  the  case  with  the  pine,  but  so  far 
that  has  not  been  extended  to  the  spruce.  If  this  is  done  it  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  induce  settlement  in  that  country,  because  the  settlers  would  be 
deprived  of  the  assistance  they  would  get  from  the  sale  of  the  timber.  Hence 
I  presume  that  Mr.  White  does  not  regard  this  spruce  as  a  realizable  asset 
or  even  a  probable  asset  so  far  as  the  Provincial  revenue  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Little  :  It  is  a  very  fine  asset — one  of  the  finest  assets  we  have  in 
America. 

Mr.  White  :  My  answer  to  that  is  that  I  said  the  Province  has  an  asset. 
Even  if  a  settler  takes  it  up,  the  money  will  be  there.  It  is  wealth  to  the 
Province  created  by  him,  but  I  apprehend  that  all  that  territory  will  not  be 
taken  up  for  settlement,  and  I  apprehend  that  we  will  get  a  good  deal  more 
than  the  price  I  have  placed  upon  it,  75  cents  a  cord.   We  shall  probably  get, 
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if  we  preserve  it,  two  or  three  dollars  a  cord,  for  when  railway  construc- 
tion goes  in  there  we  shall  no  doubt  be  able  to  sell  enough  to  make  the  total 
I  have  given  you.  But  whether  that  be  so  or  not,  I  am  estimating  the  pre- 
sent value.  I  am  not  able  to  say  whether  it  will  be  wasted  or  destroyed.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  present  moment. 

Dr.  B.  E.  Fernow  :  I  would  like  to  express  my  gratification  at  having 
heard  this  paper,  containing  such  clear  statements  of  the  fiscal  condition  of 
the  property  of  this  Province.  Thirty  years'  supply  and  30  years  of  ''ncom^ 
tolerably  well  assured  is  a  very  satisfactory  condition,  from  a  fiscal  point  of 
view,  but  I  wish  to  point  out  that  30  years  hence  there  may  be  some  people 
living  in  this  Province  who  would  like  to  participate  in  this  great  resource: 
and  I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  24  billion  feet  sounds  a  very  large 
amount,  but  it  would  be  just  about  enough  to  supply  for  one-half  year  the 
requirements  of  our  neighbors  to  the  south. 

Mr.  Little:  Hear,  hear. 

Dr.  Fernow  :  I  am  perfectly  agreed  with  Mr.  White  that  it  is  almost 
useless  to  talk  about  the  increment.   We  heard  some  statements  this  momin? 
that  I  should  like  to  discuss,  as  to  a  five  per  cent,  increment  on  the  stock  on 
hand  in  New  Brunswick.    Being  somewhat  familiar  with  figures  of  tiat 
nature  in  the  Old  Country,  where  Forestry  has  been  practised,  I  should  saj 
that  if  one-half  of  it  occurred  we  would  say,  ''These  forests  do  not  nee*l 
any  better  management.*'   Two  and  a  half  per  cent,  increment  for  stock  that 
is  to  be  cut  would  be  a  very  high  percentage.    Tou  may  find  ten  per  cent, 
during  the  life  time  of  a  forest  acre,  between  20  and  30  years,  or  between  15  ! 
and  25,  but  it  would  gradually  reduce  until  at  the  age  of  80  to  100,  when  i 
timber  really  becomes  ripe  in  this  country,  it  would  have  fallen  to  two,  or  j 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  if  well  managed — and  we  know  well  enough  that 
our  woods  are  not  well  managed  for  the  future ;  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
forester.    So  that  while  fiscally  there  is  still  a  hopeful  situation,  from  the 
standpoint  of  this  Association  it  is  almost  hopeless;  esi)ecially  as  Mr.  White 
argues  that  all  that  can  be  done  has  been  and  is  being  done.    I  think  if  that 
really  were  the  case  we  should  shut  up ;  there  would  not  be  any  more  progres? 
possible.    But  there  may  perhaps  be  some  improvements  possible  even  in  the 
good  arrangements  which  now  exist.    I  will  not  venture  to  propose  any,  bnt 
only  throw  out  the  general  statement  that  it  is  quite  intelligible  to  us  that 
theorizing  about  a  proposition  and  putting  into  practice  some  measure  of  relief 
are  two  very  different  things.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  think  that  even  a  thorough  iroine 
theorist  will  agree  with  this — that  while  this  theory  is  only  an  ideal  which 
ought  to  be  followed  and  realized  as  far  as  possible,  the  practical  question 
is  not  so  easily  solved  as  it  sounds  and  looks  on  paper.    Rome  of  us  theorist^ 
have  been  listening  to  these  propositions  of  the  so-called  practical  men, 
the  objects  of  the  so-called  practical  men,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century: 
yet  certain  things  are  coming  into  the  world  that  were  formerly  suppofsed 
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be  absolutely  impossible — that  have  become  suddenly  possible  because  a  new 
interest  has  been  taken  in  them.  I  hold  here — but  I  will  not  inflict  it  upon 
you  now — the  statement  of  a  logging-boss  I  know  very  well;  no  man  of 
theories,  but  a  man  who  has  done  good  work  in  the  logging  camp,  and  who 
now,  fortunately  for  the  United  States,  has  become  the  Lumberman  of  their 
Forest  Service,  and  under  whose  direction  all  the  practical  measures  arie  being 
carried  out.  In  this  little  paper,  which  he  himself  prepared — ^because, 
although  he  is  merely  a  practical  logger  he  has  learned  the  art  of  expressing 
bis  ideas  in  the  most  marvellous  degree — he  gives  the  experience  of  the  burn- 
ing of  brush  in  the  Minnesota  Forest  Reserve.  Now,  that  was  one  of  the 
things  that  this  forester  proposed  doing  20  years  ago,  but  it  was  resisted  as 
being  unpractical,  too  expensive,  and  perfectly  useless."  Nevertheless  it 
is  now  being  done  in  the  Minnesota  Forest  Reserve  with  the  greatest  success 
and  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  contractors  who  are  forced  to  do  it,  and 
with  great  benefit  to  the  young  growth.  This  hard-headed  practical  man 
points  out  that  it  has  been  done,  and  therefore  can  be  done,  and  at  small  cost. 
But  he  also  points  out  that  it  would  be  perfect  folly  to  propose  a  general  rule 
of  that  description ;  that  each  case  must  be  treated  separately.  Each  case  is 
a  problem  in  itself  and  must  be  considered  by  some  competent  person — who 
may  be  the  logging  boss.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  graduates  of  forestry. 
Many  of  those  practical  men  are  much  better  woodsmen,  and  we  propose  to 
substitute  our  young  foresters  for  those  practical  men ;  but  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  progress  even  where  the  path  seems  closed. 
That  is  the  thought  that  the  paper  has  produced  in  me — ^that  after  all  per- 
haps there  is  still  the  possibility  of  changes  for  the  better ;  even  though  they 
cannot  be  easily  made  or  will  require  time.  For  instance,  these  forest  sur- 
^eys  that  have  been  talked  about  cannot  be  made  in  a  short  time,  and  very 
cften  it  will  be  wise  to  leave  them  alone.  It  would  be  impracticable  to  go 
into  the  vast  north  pulpwood  country  and  spend  any  money  on  it ;  it  would 
he  bad  financing.  Yet  a  beginning  could  be  made  to  change  the  method,  and 
I  believe  it  can  be  made,  and  will  be  made  in  time.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  White  :  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  remarks  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Femow.  There  are  just  two  points  to  which  I  would  like  to  refer.  In 
the  first  place  he  said  that  24  billions  of  feet  was  a  very  small  quantity,  and 
just  about  half  the  annual  consumption  of  the  United  States.  Now,  I  came 
here  to  tell  this  audience  what  I  think  we  have  upon  the  lands  of  the  Crown ; 
and  whether  it  is  5  billions  or  100  billions  does  not  make  any  diflference  to 
me.  I  am  endeavoring  to  state  what  I  believe  to  be  the  tnith.  I  am  not  mag- 
nifying it  for  a  purpose.  If  I  had  said  100  billions  perhaps  I  should  have 
pleased  Professor  Fernow  better,  but  I  could  not  do  that.  Then  he  entirely 
misunderstood  me  if  he  thought  I  said  there  could  be  no  improvement  in  what 
we  were  doing.  I  did  not  say  anythinar  of  the  kind.  I  said,  with  respect  to 
the  fire-ranging,  what  could  we  do?  We  put  the  number  of  men  on  the  terri- 
tory that  we  thought  could  protect  it ;  we  supplied  them  with  all  the  informa- 
tion; we  had  overseers  over  them,  and  everything  we  could  do  in  that  way  we 
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did,  and  we  were  ready  to  accept  further  suggestions  that  will  better  the  ser- 
vice.  I  did  not  say  that  we  could  not  do  anything  to  improve  the  situation. 
We  are  daily  doing  something  to  improve  the  situation.   The  fact  that  we  are 
now  asking  for  bids  by  the  thousand  feet  instead  of  by  the  square  mile  is  one 
great  step  in  advance — (Hear,  hear  and  applause) — ^no  doubt  about  that. 
That  is  something  we  have  done.    Then  the  setting  aside  of  timber  areas  as 
forest  reserves,  and  watching  them  and  keeping  the  timber,  is  another  great 
step  in  advance.   At  the  present  time  we  are  ofiPering  for  sale  a  small  quan- 
tity of  timber  that  was  damaged  in  the  Temagami  Reserve  this  last  summer, 
and  one  of  the  conditions  of  sale  is.  that  the  purchaser  shall  bum  the  debris 
in  the  cutting  of  the  timber.    Perhaps  that  will  be  interesting  information 
to  Professor  Fernow;  at  any  rate  that  is  another  step  in  advance.    We  are  not 
Bourbons  in  the  Crown  Lands'  Department  of  Ontario.   We  are  all  the  time 
thinking  and  trying  .to  better  the  situation,  but  we  don't  think  we  know 
everything.   We  are  always  willing  to  accept  information  or  suggestions  from 
any  source  whatever.   Our  idea  is  to  give  the  Province  the  best  possible  ser- 
vice that  can  be  obtained.  (Applause.) 

Dr.  Fernow  :  Will  you  permit  me  to  set  Mr.  White  right  as  to  my  atti- 
tude.  I  did  not  intend  to  criticise  or  reflect — 

Mr.  White:  No;  I  don't  think  you  did. 

Dr.  Fernow :  I  was  simply  going  to  draw  a  conclusion  which  Mr.  TVTiite 
very  carefully  avoided  drawing,  and  for  which  I  honour  him.  I  should  per- 
haps have  expressed  my  admiration  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made,  but 
I  did  not  think  we  were  here  for  that  purpose,  but  rather  for  advance ;  so  I 
want  to  accept  any  corrections,  and  have  Mr.  White  understand  that  I  am  iti 
sympathy,  and  was  only  drawing  conclusions  with  the  long  bow  towards  the 
distant  future,  which  he  did  not. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Price  :  As  a  resident  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  I  think  I  can 
fairly  congratulate  the  Province  of  Ontario  on  its  progressive  policy  in  the 
administration  of  its  Crown  Lands.  I  think  they  have  adjusted  the  burden 
very  fairly  indeed ;  in  fact  they  have  adjusted  it  perhaps  a  little  heavier  on 
the  man  who  cuts  the  timber  than  the  Province  of  Quebec  would  be  willini: 
to  do  at  the  present  time.  They  must  have  educated  the  lumbermen  up  here 
to  a  very  high  standard,  when  they  are  willing  to  pay  JIO  per  thousand  feet 
for  the  cut  of  their  pine  timber.  In  the  Province  of  Quebec  I  fear  it  will  be 
many  years  before  the  lumberman  will  be  as  long-suffering  as  that.  I  think 
Mr.  White  has  given  us  a  very  good  resume  of  the  state  of  the  lumber  trade 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  I  feel  that  wo  in  Quebec  have  a  great  deal  tn 
learn.  I  think  the  administration  of  the  Crown  Lands  in  this  Province  ha? 
very  little  to  be  reflected  on  at  the  present  time.  I  don't  say  that  it  is  pei^ 
feet,  because  nothing  is  perfect;  man  is  imperfect,  unhappily;  but  I  do  fee' 
that  this  Province  is  teaching  the  other  Provinces  in  the  Dominion  a  lessor 
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that  I  hope  they  will  all  leam,  and  that  is — to  try  to  make  the  most  of  their 
assets  fromiyear  to  year.  They  have  an  enormous  asset  here,  and  I  think  to- 
day they  are  making  as  much  out  of  it  as  it  is  possible  for  the  Province  to 
make  without  getting  the  whole  lumber  trade  into  rebellion,  and  perhaps 
leading  them  into  a  bad  financial  state.  I  think  they  have  been  very  wise  in 
administering  their  assets  in  the  way  they  have,  and  we  in  Quebec  have 
learned  something  of  late  years  by  refusing  to  sell  any  more  of  our  public 
lands.  In  fact,  for  many  years  the  Province  of  Quebec  has  advertised  no 
limits  for  sale.  In  that  way  we  have  been  taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  come  up  and  hear  a  paper 
such  as  Mr.  White  has  read  to  us,  because  I  think  that  as  we  come  west  we 
leam  more  on  this  subject,  perhaps,  than  we  can  in  the  east,  where  we  are 
more  conservative  and  go  more  slowly.  In  Ontario  I  think  they  have  been 
very  radical  in  the  changes  made,  but  being  more  radical  means  a  much 
larger  revenue,  and  I  think  the  lumbermen  have  paid  it  willingly  because 
they  have  been  more  able  to  do  so.  I  am  sure  this  meeting  thanks  Mr.  White 
very  heartily  for  his  paper. 

The  President  :  The  lumbermen  pay  $10  for  the  privilege  of  cutting  and 
|2  more  when  the  timber  is  cut.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Price:  They  are  more  liberal  than  I  took  them  to  be. 

Mr.  Little  :  I  think  this  Province  is  to  be  congratulated  in  another 
direction,  and  that  is,  in  establishing  a  Forestry  School.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
think  it  is  far  in  advance  in  that  respect.  We  in  Quebec  have  the  right  to 
feel  that  we  have  been  moving  forward  in  one  matter,  and  that  is  in  the 
establishment  and  observance  of  * 'Arbor  Day."  The  Province  of  Quebec 
was  one  of  the  first  Provinces  or  States  in  America  to  establish  Arbor  Day, 
and  thus  interest  young  people  in  forestry. 

Mr.  Knechtel  :  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  able  paper  Mr. 
White  has  read.  It  shows  that  he  is  certainly  very  familar  with  the  subject 
he  discussed.  I  understood  from  his  paper  that  in  Ontario  the  Crown  Lands 
Department  charge  $5  per  square  mile  as  ground  rent ;  that  the  dues  charged 
are  |2  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure ;  that  bids  are  received ;  and  that  for 
a  certain  tract  of  timber  |10  per  thousand  feet  was  received  as  a  bid.  Am  I 
right? 

Mr.  White  :  A^a  matter  of  fact  the  berth  was,  I  think,  28  miles  in  area. 
It  is  known  as  berth  22,  range  10,  Tf.E.  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  it  was  sold 
for  110.52  bonus,  and  f2  fees.   Those  are  the  exact  figures. 

Mr.  Knechtel  :  In  giving  permission  to  cut  this  timber,  is  the  licensee 
permitted  only  to  take  trees  of  a  certain  diameter  limit,  or  is  he  permitted  to 
take  everything  that  is  merchantable? 
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Mr.  White  :  In  that  case  I  think  he  was  permitted  to  take  everythino: 
that  was  merchantable,  although  we  now  put  the  permission  do^n  to  eight 
inches. 

Mr.  Knechtel  :  Of  course  if  a  permittee  is  taking  everything  that  i> 
merchantable,  in  taking  all  that  material  he  is  practically  destroying  the 
forest. 

The  President  :  I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  F.  C.  Whitman,  President 
of  the  Western  Nova  Scotia  Lumbermen's  Association,  to  read  his  paper  on 
Forest  Conditions  in  Nova  Scotia. 


FOREST  CONDITIONS  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

F.  C.  Whitman,  President  Western  Nova  Scotia  Lumbermen's 

Association. 

Forestry  is  somewhat  of  a  problem  in  any  part  of  Canada,  and  in  Nova 
Scotia  we  have  diflSculties  that  are  not  easily  solved.  The  maritime 
provinces  need  encouragement  at  what  seems  to  be  the  beginning  of  an  epoch 
— a  leader  or  several  leaders  to  mark  the  way — and  legislative  action  that 
will  command  attention  and  respect  is  required ;  acts  that  will  make  for  the 
building  up  of  a  public  sentiment  in  a  sensible  way  and  in  accordance  witl 
present  conditions,  if  they  are  to  lead  to  practical  results. 

Let  me  state  as  plainly  as  possible  the  conditions  in  Nova  Scotia.  The 
cutting  of  timber  and  the  output  of  lumber  have  reached  the  limit  of  reason- 
able production,  and  the  increasing  value  of  lumber  has  a  tendency  to  draw 
altogether  too  heavily  upon  our  diminishing  timber  reserves.  The  axe  ha? 
struck  into  trees  that  a  few  years  ago  were  considered  either  inaccessible 
or  unmerchantable.  In  former  years  lumbering  depended  almost  entirely 
upon  the  rivers  and  streams,  but  the  building  of  new^  railways  and  team 
logging  roads  have  widened  the  field  of  operations  and  added  the  menace  of 
fire,  which  is  too  well  known  to  require  comment. 

How  the  Land  is  Held. 

In  any  forestry  proposition  the  tenure  of  land  has  a  most  important 
bearing  upon  the  subject.  In  Nova  Scotia  the  Province  long  ago  lost  control 
of  its  best  land.  The  ownership  of  the  forest  land  by  the  Government  was, 
for  a  long  time,  regarded  as  an  embarrassment  to  the  early  settlement  of 
the  country  and  titles  passed  to  individual  holdings  of  any  desired  acreage, 
with  most  erratic  selections  and  surveys  of  such  generous  irregularity  that 
a  grant  of  600  acres  has  beeru  known  to  cover  half  as  much  again.  The 
selection  by  purchasers  was  not  in  the  order  of  good,  better,  best,  but  the 
other  way  about.  First  the  best  was  sold,  then  the  poorer,  and  now  the 
Government  is  left  with  1,500,000  acres  of  the  poorest  lots  scattered  from  one 
end  of  the  Province  to  the  other;  a  really  unknown  quantity  as  to  character 
or  value.  For  this  land  the  Nova  Scotia  Government  asks  80  cents  per  acre 
for  a  twenty-year  lease,  subject  to  a  renewal  for  another  twenty  years,  but 
they  have  absolutely  no  idea  what  is  leased  except  the  acreage  of  the  land 
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itself.  Besides  the  Crown  Land  acreage  of  1,500,000  acres,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 1,900,000  acres  owned  by  large  lumber  concerns,  and  2,500,000  acres 
held  in  lots  of  500  acres  or  less.  The  dijBBculty  of  administering  these  lands 
will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  a  single  square  mile  there 
is  often  a  bit  of  Crown  Land,  a  timber  lot,  and  a  settler's  holding.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  a  forest  policy  adapted  to  our  preserut  system  of 
tenure  is  badly  needed. 


Nova  Scotia  has  a  goodly  list  of  indigenous  trees,  and  a  spontaneity 
of  growth  that  the  axe  cannot  possibly  keep  under.  It  is  only  where  repeated 
fires  have  completely  wiped  out  the  soil  that  natural  seeding  and  growth  are 
impossible.  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  Nova  Scotia's  forest  fire  laws. 
Six  or  seven  years  ago  many  prominent  men  in  the  Province  were  of  the 
opinion  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  prevent  or  stop  what  had  become  an 
annual  conflagration.  The  Government  felt  helpless  and  pointed  to  the 
''Act  for  the  Protection  of  Woods  against  Fires,"  (a  dead  letter  on  the 
statute  books),  and  also  deprecated  the  idea  of  going  to  any  expense  to 
enforce  the  act.  As  there  seemed  no  one  else  to  do  it.  the  leading  lumber 
firms  of  Western  Nova  Scotia  got  together,  and  after  studying  the  situation 
carefully  and  getting  comprehensive  data  from  outside  sources,  were  able 
to  present  to  the  Government  a  practical  working  plan  for  the  prevention  of 
forest  fires,  and  to  show  how  the  expenses  of  the  system  could  be  equitably 
distributed.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  as  matters  stand  to-day  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  are  well  pleased  with  the  working  of  the  system,  and 
we  claim  to  have  in  Nova  Scotia  a  fire  fighting  force  organized  on  preventive 
principles,  that  is  both  effective  and  efficient. 

Very  much  of  the  credit  for  all  this,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  Act 
is  due  to  the  character  of  the  people  living  in  the  great  forest  belt,  law-abid- 
ing and  hard-working  people,  who  recognize  the  property  rights  of  others 
and  are  willing  to  do  their  part  for  the  public  welfare.  In  the  municipality 
in  which  I  live  the  chief  ranger  can,  by  telephone  and  messengers,  call 
together  50  to  100  men  in  a  few  hours;  men  who  come  at  once  and  make  a 
"bee  line"  for  the  fire.  There  is  a  greater  incentive  than  the  w^es  paid, 
for  in  some  instances  they  know  that  they  are  protecting  their  homes.  After 
five  years  of  systematic  work  they  fully  realize  the  benefit  of  organization, 
and  have  seen  results  in  their  forest  homes  that  have  made  them  safer, 
richer  and  more  hopeftil  for  the  future. 


On  the  strength  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  matter  of  sup- 
pressing forest  fires,  the  Nova  Scotia  Government  is  now  preparing  the  way 
^or  a  descriptive  survey  of  the  provincial  forest  lands.  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  give  particulars  regarding  this  important  matter,  but  it  shows  the  trend 
of  public  opinion. 


In  any  forest  policv  that  may  be  advocated  in  Nova  tScotia,  the  most 
«lifficult  matters  to  be  dealt  with  will,  of  necessity,  be  the  differences  that 
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are  sure  to  arise  between  private  interests  and  what  is  deemed  best  for 
public  welfare.    In  tbis  connection,  I  believe  that  the  provinces  should 
be  encouraged  to  look  to  the  Forestry  Branch  of  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment for  help  and  instruction. 


I  have  reviewed  the  situation  in  our  Province  as  briefly  as  possible. 
Probably  much  the  same  state  of  affairs  obtains  in  other  provinces.  In  each 
of  the  provinces  the  forestry  problem  must  be  solved  by  a  careful  study  of 
all  the  interests  involved.  Much  may  be  accomplished  by  appealing  to  the 
intelligence  of  our  people,  as  we  did  in  working  out  our  fire  laws,  and  a 
proper  representation  of  facts.  Where  possible,  practical  demonstrations 
should  be  given  so  that  all  may  be  convinced. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  magnificent  Convention  held  in  Ottawa  in 
1906,  as  well  as  this  meeting  to-day,  held  under  the  distinguished  patronage 
of  His  Excellency,  Earl  Grey,  will  be  recorded  by  future  historians  as 
epochs  in  the  general  movement  for  the  conservatism  of  Canada's  forest 
resources. 

Mr.  Whitman,  in  concluding,  said  :  We  have  any  quantity  of  bog  lands 
and  swamp  lands  in  TTova  Scotia,  some  of  which  belong  to  the  Government. 
I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  here  a  few  copies  of  the  Forestry  Law  and 
the  Crown  Lands  Reports,  if  any  of  the  gentlemen  wish  to  look  them  over. 

The  President  :  Mr.  Whitman's  paper  is  now  open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Campbell  :  I  know  a  little  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  in 
the  fire-ranging  service  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  I  think  Mr.  Whitman  has  not 
gone  at  all  too  far  in  saying  that  it  is  a  very  efficient  and  effective  service 
But  they  have  found  in  Nova  Scotia,  what  I  think  we  are  finding  largely 
all  over  Canada,  that  our  information  in  regard  to  the  actual  forests  that  ve 
have  is  not  nearly  definite  enough.  We  have  a  good  many  estimates  made 
by  different  people  as  to  just  what  the  forest  areas  are  in  the  different  Prov- 
inces. Some  of  these  are  official  estimates  and  some  are  unofficial.  There 
seems  to  be  considerable  uncertainty,  in  a  good  many  cases  at  least,  as  to 
just  what  the  actual  position  is.  In  this  connection  the  Dominion  Forestry 
Branch  is  looked  to  for  general  information  regarding  the  Dominion  land>; 
and  as  comparison  is  sometimes  made  with  what  is  done  by  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice of  the  United  States  I  would  just  like  to  point  out  one  or  two  difference^ 
between  the  situation  in  Canada  and  the  situation  as  it  exists  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  first  place,  the  Forest  Service  of  the  Tnited 
States  has  been  in  existence  since  1876.  A  forester  was  first  appointed 
that  time,  and  the  service  has  been  growing  continuously  since  that  date. 
Our  friend.  Doctor  Fernow,  was  for  some  years  in  charge  of  that  work  at 
Washington,  and  it  is  now  in  charge  of  Mr.  Pinchot,  but  I  might  poii- 
out  that  for  a  considerable  time  the  United  States  Bureau  was  one  f|^r 
infoT'mation  rather  than  for  administration.    In  fact  it  is  only  vitki" 
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he  last  few  years  that  they  have  begun  the  admini^lratty^  \«cSft::^i^C^: 
he  Dominion  Bureau  has  done  from  the  very  beginning*  •*Trhey*y%i>d* 
herefore  able  to  concentrate  their  energy  and  time  upon'*the  •wtfrk  of 
upplying  bulletins  and   gathering  statistical   information.     In  addition 

0  that,  the  forests  of  the  United  States  are  much  more  accessible,  more 
asily  reached  and  estimated,  than  those  of  Canada.  When  we  go  into  the 
lorthem  parts  of  our  Dominion  the  forests  are  dijBBcult  of  access.  If  an 
ittempt  were  made  to  do  anything  in  the  north  country  under  the  adminis- 
ration  of  the  Dominion  it  would  mean  that  a  man  would  have  to  stay  in 
here  for  two  or  three  years  in  order  to  get  really  definite  information.  In 

.  season  he  could  not  do  more  than  go  in  and  come  out  again.  A  considerable 
lumber  of  the  States  have  had  Forestry  Surveys  made  and  have  estimated 
heir  timber  much  m^re  accurately  than  has  generally  been  done  in  the 
Provinces  of  Canada ;  so  that  the  situation  in  Canada  in  regard  to  statistical 
iiformation  and  in  regard  to  our  forest  wealth  is  and  must  be  much  more 
nexact  than  it  is  in  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time  it  is  desirable  that 
IS  definite  information  as  possible  should  be  obtained  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Is  far  as  the  Dominion  Forest  Service  is  concerned,  we  are  beginning 
»try  and  get  that  information.  Between  Dominion  Forest  Reserves  and  the 
liferent  National  Parks,  we  have  under  reserve  an  area  of  something  over 
ten  million  acres,  and  we  have  started  to  make  a  earful  estimate  of  the 
timber  upon  them.  Already  we  have  covered  about  one  and  a  half-million 
acres,  and  expect  to  get  the  work  done  rapidly  from  this  time  on,  so  that  we 
'rill  have  the  Reserves  mapped,  and  the  position  of  the  timber  upon  them 
pretty  accurately  determined.  Regarding  the  work  in  Nova  Scotia,  I  think 
the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch  will  be  very  sympathetic  towards  helping 
Ihem.  I  donH  know,  though,  just  how  far  sympathy  will  go  to  help  them. 
Whether  help  goes  farther  than  sympathy  does  not  rest  with  me  to  say ;  but 

1  realize  that  it  is  a  work  of  great  importance. 

While  on  my  feet,  I  might  speak  of  the  fire  patrol  system.  There  is  no 
question  that  a  fire  protection  system  Inust  lie  at  the  basis  of  any  forest 
policy.  If 

we  cannot  get  a  good  measure  of  protection  from  forest  fires  there 
IS  very  little  use  making  large  expenditures  or  attempting  any  advanced 
policy;  80  that  undoubtedly  that  is  the  point  at  which  we  must  make  a 
^ginning.  At  the  same  time  my  experience  in  the  administration  of  the 
fi^-ranging  service,  and  watching  the  way  it  works  out  in  the  field,  leads  me 
^  the  conclusion  that  in  a  very  dry  year  it  is  just  a  question  whether  the 
fire  patrol  system  is  going  to  be  effective.  Tou  cannot  cover  every  inch  of 
territory  with  a  fire  ranger.    He  must  have  a  considerable  beat  to  go  over, 

from  what  I  saw  last  summer  in  British  Columbia  it  is  quite  possible  for 
^  fire  to  start  at  one  end  of  his  beat  while  he  is  at  the  other,  and  that  a  fire 
^au  be  well  up  the  mountain  side  before  he  can  reach  it.  In  fact  that  did 
^ppen  in  Q^e  or  two  cases  in  British  Columbia,  under  the  Dominion  admin- 
istration.   Unfortunately  it  got  such  a  start  that  it  got  on  Provincial  lands 

finally  wiped  out  the  Town  of  Fernie.    There  is  a  point  in  what  Dr. 
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;  *Eei0t33^-  kf^d :  •  ihskl  we  have  to  consider  not  only  what  timber  is  there  now, 
•    •••••••  V*  •  •  • 

'  ptft  jllsb.TO'Iifft*fhe  reproduction  is.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what  timber  wt 
"have*  stahdinjf'at  the  present  time;  it  is  what  timber  we  are  going  to  have 
20,  30,  40,  or  100  years  from  now.  We  should  look  beyond  the  immediate 
present,  and  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  a  careful  study  should  be  made 
of  the  reproductive  power  of  our  timber,  both  by  natural  methods  and,  when 
the  natural  method  is  not  perpetuating  the  forest,  by  artificial  means.  On 
the  Dominion  Reserves  we  have  begun  a  series  of  experiments  to  test  the 
success  of  some  of  the  artificial  methods.  Mr.  Knechtel  will  speak  of  that 
to-morrow  morning,  so  I  do  not  wish  to  enlarge  upon  it  now.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Whitman:  Speaking  about  the  chief  rangers,  there  is  no  com- 
parison between  the  slopes  in  British  Columbia  and  what  we  have  on  Domin- 
ion lands  or  in  Nova  Scotia.  While  it  might  be  possible  for  a  fire  in  British 
Columbia  to  start  at  one  end  of  a  chief  ranger's  district  while  he  was  at  the 
other,  that  is  not  a  problem  that  worries  us  in  Nova  Scotia.  We  have  a  chief 
ranger  for  each  fire  district,  over  each  municipality.  The  chief  ranger  ii 
in  complete  charge  and  control  of  that  municipality.  He  also  has  the  right 
to  appoint  as  many  sub-rangers  as  he  thinks  necessary,  and  every  sub-ranger 
under  him  has  certain  executive  powers  himself.  They  can  call  out  as  manj 
men  in  each  municipality  as  are  required  to  put  out  a  fire.  In  that  way 
keep  constant  watch.  Besides  the  sub-rangers  we  can  also  call  upon  aay 
district  to  supply  men;  to  send  40  men  into  one  district  and  take  them  into 
another,  and  they  must  go  or  else  be  fined.  Besides  these  chief  rangers  in 
each  municipality  we  desire  to  have  a  Chief  Ranger  for  the  whole  Province 
each  municipality  we  desire  to  have  a  Chief  Banger  for  the  whole  Province. 
The  lumbermen  who  have  taken  the  initiative  in  this  matter  have  not  asked 
that  this  appointment  be^made.  We  have  been  feeling  our  way  in  the  mean- 
time; but  when  we  ask  for  a  Chief  Banger  for  the  whole  Province  we  wiA 
to  have  all  the  information  we  can  get  at  such  a  meeting  as  this  and  appoint 
a  man  who  will  be  not  only  the  Chief  Ranger,  but  also  the  Chief  Forester, 
and  adopt  a  policy  that  this  Provincial  Forester  can  carry  out  for  the  whole 
country .    (Applause. ) 

Mr.  J.  M.  Macoun  :  I  would  like  to  speak  of  the  utilization  of  our  peat 
bogs  for  fuel  purposes.  I  think  this  question  has  not  come  before  our  Asso- 
ciation, although  it  is  one  on  which  foresters,  notably  Dr.  Femow,  have  been 
working;  although  not  much  in  this  country.  For  at  least  20  of  the  last  2T 
years  my  work  has  been  in  the  parts  of  Canada  lying  between  Hudson's  Bay 
and  the  Mackenzie  River.  That  is  the  part  of  Canada  in  which  most  of  our 
large  peat  bogs  are  found.  Without  going  into  figures — ^because  we  usuallv 
have  too  many  figures  at  our  meetings — I  will  venture  to  say  that  between 
Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Mackenzie  River  there  are  at  least  as  many  acres  oi 
peat  bogs  as  there  are  of  green  growing  timber.  I  don't  mean  on  timbered 
land,  because  we  know  a  great  part  of  that  country  has  been  denuded.  But 
I  am  quite  certain  that  there  are  as  many  acres  of  peat  bogs  as  there  are  f>f 
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green  growing  timber.  Now  the  natural  question,  not'^cmfy.  ^Ke'^aolj  : 
country,  but  especially  for  this  Forestry  Asoociation,  is,  wh&t«Qan;^^  ^o  li).. 
utilize  those  bogs  ?  My  work  last  summer,  beginning  in  Ontario  and  extend- 
ing through  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan,  was  to  examine  many  of  the  larger 
bogs  to  see  what  they  are  worth  for  fuel  purposes ;  that  is,  to  ascertain  their 
depth,  the  quality  of  the  peat,  and  especially  the  possibilities  of  draining 
them.  While  I  was  working  on  that  special  question  I  naturally  learned  what 
I  oould,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  forester.  Speaking  from  this  point  of 
view,  I  think  our  Canadian  bogs  are  of  three  kinds.  (1)  The  bogs  that  can- 
not be  drained.  When  I  say  bogs  that  cannot  be  drained  of  course  we  can 
drain  anything;  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  money — I  mean  bogs  that  from  their 
situation,  being  in  basins  and  that  sort  of  thing,  cannot  profitably  be  drained. 
There  are  many  of  these  bogs  in  Canada,  and  perhaps  we  cannot  consider 
them  at  all  from  the  forestry  point  of  view.  (2)  There  are  the  bogs  that  can 
be  completely  drained  without  very  great  expense.  I  am  entirely  ignoring 
the  question  of  the  utilization  of  the  bogs  for  fuel.  A  bog  that  can  be  com- 
pletely drained  will  eventually  be  used  to  a  very  great  extent  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  (3)  As  far,  however,  as  my  experience  goes,  and  that  of 
those  with  whom  I  have  talked,  a  great  proportion  of  our  bogs  in  Canada 
are  of  the  kind  that  can  be  only  partially  drained.  That  is,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  drain  them  completely,  and  yet  some  surface  water  can  be  taken 
off.  When  water  leaves  a  bog  it  goes  for  good.  That  is,  if  you  can  lower 
the  average  height  of  the  water  in  a  bog  one  foot,  even  if  it  goes  up  to  a 
higher  level  in  the  spring,  still  the  average  level  will  be  permanently  low- 
ered. A  somewhat  trifling  incident  drew  my  attention  to  this  matter  whilst 
I  was  working  on  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  between  Hudson  Bay 
Junction  and  The  Pas  Mission.  On  the  right  of  way  between  the  rails  and 
where  the  fences  will  ultimately  be,  the  bog  has  been  sujBBciently  drained  to 
allow  of  a  growth  of  aspen  poplar  along  the  whole  length  of  the  line,  which 
for  89  miles  runs  through  bog  and  swamp  land.  The  bog  itself  is  covered 
with  spruce  and  tamarac,  but  I  found  young  aspen  .poplar  from  one  to  two 
years  old  along  practically  the  whole  line,  thus  showing  the  effect  of  a 
little  drainage.  A  year  later,  whilst  working  along  the  muskeg  near  Winni- 
peg— ^the  largest  muskeg  in  Canada — I  found  not  only  well  grown  poplars 
on  either  side  of  the  track,  but  that  the  spruce  and  tamarac  which  had 
been  growing  on  the  bog  for  a  great  many  years  was  very  much  larger  where 
the  land  had  been  partially  drained  than  it  was  fifty  or  one  hundred  yards 
away.  The  inference  is  that  if  we  partially  drain  a  bog,  without  reforesting 
at  all,  the  young  spruce  and  tamarac  already  on  it  will  have  a  much  bet* 
ter  chance  to  grow.  Now,  I  think,  we  have  many  millions  of  acres  of  such 
bogs  in  Canada,  especially  in  Saskatchewan  and  Northern  Manitoba.  I  aiu 
sorry  there  is  not  a  special  paper  on  this  subject,  or  perhaps  a  special  hour 
at  our  meeting  for  its  discussion,  because  I  think  it  is  one  to  which  Doctot 
Pemow  has  given  special  attention,  and  we  have  never  discussed  it  here. 
At  least  it  solves  the  problem  of  reforesting  certain  parts  of  Canada  in  so  far 
as  it  can  be  solved  with  any  advantage  to  those  who  spend  the  money.  We 
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•i:©iV*i'Ti&t  V)w-P6V«stry  Branch  has  done,  not  only  under  Mr.  Stewart,  but 
•ttndef  JBLr.lCaoliTbell,  and  what  our  experimental  farm  work  has  accomplished 
under  Doctor  Saunders,  especially  in  the  Northwest,  in  the  matter  of 
supplying  young  trees  to  farmers  and  others  for  what  is  sometimes  called 
reforesting  purposes.  Although  the  trees  already  distributed  number  sev- 
eral millions  they  would  cover  a  very  few  square  miles  if  they  were  planted 
together  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  reforesting.  The  question  of  reforestation 
in  our  country  must  be  left  in  the  main  to  nature.  If  that  fact  is  admitted, 
I  am  confident  that  a  very  little  drainage  of  our  bogs  at  a  slight  expendi- 
ture of  money  will  work  wonders.  (Applause.) 

The  President  :  Do  you  know  whether  the  bogs  in  this  country  have 
ever  been  tested  to  find  if  they  contain  chemical  substances  of  commercial 
value? 

Mr.  Macoun  :  I  may  say  that  my  own  special  work  has  been  along  lines 
of  that  nature  this  year — ^to  find  what  our  bogs  are  worth.  Mr.  Neishman, 
of  the  Department  of  Mines,  has  been  also  on  that  work. 

The  President  :  -I  understand  that  in  Ireland  they  have  established  a 
factory  for  the  production  of  a  chemical  substance  from  the  bogs,  which  has 
greatly  enhanced  their  value. 

Mr.  Macoun  :  We  have  found  nothing  of  that  kind  in  Canada.  The  bogs 
in  Ireland  contain  a  great  deal  of  iron,  but  our  bogs  do  not,  excepting  the 
bogs  in  Madoc  Township.  I  have  myself  tested  woods  from  Ontario  bogs, 
but  they  contain  no  chemicals  of  any  value. 

The  President  :  I  think  we  can  now  discuss  to  advantage  the  excellent 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Bergevin  this  morning. 

Mr.  Little:  In  commending  the  Province  of  Ontario  for  its  wisdom 
in  establishing  a  Forestry  School  I  should  have  congratulated  it  upon  secur- 
ing for  this  school  the  eminent  services  of  Dr.  Femow,  who,  in  my  opinion, 
has  done  more  than  any  one  else  in  America  to  bring  the  cause  of  Forestry 
prominently  before  the  public.  . 

The  President  :  I  will  now  call  upon  Professor  R.  B.  Miller,  of  the 
Department  of  Forestry  in  the  TJniversHy  of  New  Brunswick,  to  read  his 
paper. 
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GENEEAL  FORESTRY  CONDITIONS  AND  FORESTRY  EHUCATlOiN 

IN  NEW  BRUNSWICK.     *•     ^  -   •  •  " 


The  Surveyor-General  having  given  you  the  information  concerning  the 
Crown  Timber  Lands,  their  administration  and  protection  and  the  advance 
which  has  been  made  along  forestry  lines,  it  is  my  purpose  to  say  something 
about  the  climate,  rainfall,  topography  and  geology  of  the  Province  as  they 
influence  tree  growth  and  lumbering  operations;  and,  incidentally,  to  say 
something  about  the  course  in  Forestry  in  the  University  of  New  Brunswick, 
a  subject  with  which  I  am  more  familiar. 

Having  been  in  the  Province  but  a  short  time,  I  lay  no  claim  to  exhaus- 
tive knowledge  of  timber  conditions  and  lumbering,  but  will  give  only  some 
of  the  points  which  have  impressed  me  so  far  in  my  work.  Fuller  and  more 
detailed  information  I  hope  to  gain  later  bv  a  visit  to  its  different  districts 
and  the  study  of  the  many  industries  which  the  forester  should  know 
thoroughly,  and  which  form  a  part  of  the  usual  courses  in  lumbering  given 
in  the  Forestry  Schools  of  the  country. 

The  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  with  an  area  of  about  27,500  square 
miles,  is  so  situated  geographically  that  the  moisture  from  the  Gulf  Stream, 
condensed  by  the  cold  Arctic  current  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
makes  dense  fogs  which  the  southern  highlands  confine  to  the  coast.  Inland, 
however,  these  same  moisture-laden  winds  cause  an  abundant  rainfall,  for 
the  past  35  years  averaging  43  inches,  which  is  ample  for  the  support  of  a 
diverse  and  luxuriant  tree  growth.  In  the  higher  parts  of  the  Province,  the 
snow,  which  lasts  from  November  to  May,  is  from  five  to  six  feet  in  depth, 
and  the*annual  range  of  temperature  is  between  95  degrees  F.  and  40  below 
zero.  The  growing  season,  while  seemingly  short,  is  remarkable  for  its 
rapidity,  and  with  trees  suited  to  the  northern  regions,  the  annual  growth 
is  large  and  the  wood  added  is  of  high  technical  value,  making  New  Bruns- 
wick white  pine  and  spruce  much  sought  for  in  the  foreign  markets. 

The  topography  of  the  Province  is  rough  and  uneven  and  the  valleys 
are  intersected  by  many  fine  drivable  streams,  such  as  the  various  tributaries 
to  the  St.  John,  the  Restigouche,  Miramichi  and  others,  most  of  them 
heading  in  the  upper  Silurian  belt  of  rocks  in  the  northwestern  comer  of  the 
Province.  Bald  Mountain,  at  the  head  of  the  Tobique,  which  is  composed 
of  felsite,  has  an  elevation  of  2,700  feet,  and  is  the  highest  point  in  the 
Province.  The  many  tributaries  of  the  St.  John  afford  a  ready  passage  for 
^oga  to  the  mills  along  it  or  to  the  City  of  St.  John,  which  is  the  great  export 
center  for  deals  and  other  manufactured  products;  while  the  Ilestigouche, 
Miramichi,  Nepisquit  and  others  afford  an  easy  outlet  into  the  Gulf. 

According  to  Dr.  L.  W.  Bailey,  the  eminent  authority  on  the  rocks 
of  the  Province,  the  main  geological  formations  are  the  Coal  Basin,  which 
comprises  about  one-third  of  the  Province,  and  lies  as  an  immense  triangle 
with  its  base  towards  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  its  apex  at  Oromocto 
Lake.  The  rocks  of  this  central  coal  basin  lie  nearly  flat  and  the  drainage 
is  often  imperfect,  the  shales  on  weathering,  producing  extensive  bogs  occu- 
pied by  blue-berry  plains  and  barrens.  They  also  produce  extensive  beds  of 
sand,  clay  and  gravel,  without  lime,  on  which  are  spruce,  larch,  poplar,  and 
white  birch.    Formerly  there  was  white  pine,  whose  root  system  is  best 
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*  wroCjid'th©  JbSfcJerVo'f  the  coal  basin,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  southern  hills, 
•sucK^cte  Sus8^*and  Belle  Isle,  and  are  rather  extensive.  They  are  usually 
bright  red  in  color,  containing  much  carbonate  of  lime  and  gypsum  and 
from  the  best  upland  soils  of  the  Province,  being  of  remarkable  fertility. 

This  triangle  of  Carboniferous  rocks  lies  between  two  diverging  belts  ot 
crystalline  rocks,  each  traversed  by  bands  of  granite  and  syenite.  The  north- 
em  belt  extends  from  near  McAdam  to  the  Bay  of  Ghaleur,  and  the  southern 
from  St.  Stephen  nearly  eastward  to  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  These 
granite  bands  were  formerly  well  wooded,  but  together  with  the  adjacent 
lands  are  apt  to  be  heavily  bowlder-strewn.  Oranite  which  contains  much 
feldspar,  seems  to  be  favourable  to  the  growth  of  beech,  as  is  also  limestone. 
With  the  beech  we  generally  find  yellow  birch  and  rock  maple. 

To  the  north  of  the  northern  belt  of  crystalline  rocks  is  a  high  plateau 
of  Silurian  rocks,  much  tilted  and  abounding  in  springs — ^the  source  of  the 
principal  rivers.  The  plateau  is  underlaid  by  calcareous  slates  and  lime- 
stones, and  overlaid  in  places  by  rocks  bearing  gypsum;  an  extension  of  the 
well  known  Aroostook  region  of  Maine.  This  plateau  possesses  in  the  main 
very  fertile  soils  and  supports  a  rich  and  varied  forest  growth. 

The  northern  highlands  are  hilly  or  even  mountainous  in  places,  well 
wooded  and  watered.    The  southern  highlands  are  not  so  high,  but  broken 
and  irregular.   Near  the  coast  they  are  almost  bare  of  soil,  but  still  include 
large  areas  which  are  the  seat  of  extensive  lumbering  operations.    Most  of 
the  rivers,  especially  the  St.  John,  are  bordered  by  intervales  and  contain  , 
many  islands  made  fertile  by  annual  flooding.    There  are  extensive  dyke  j 
marshes  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  around  Dorchester  and  SackviUe,  ; 
which  are  also  very  productive. 

The  relation  between  forest  type  and  site  is  here  just  as  marked  as  else- 
where, and  has  already  been  hinted  at  in  the  description  of  the  ^eologi<al 
formations.   Just  as  the  forester  can  base  types  on  physical  factors,  the  main 
one  of  which  is  soil,  so  the  skilled  geologist  can  often  determine  the  geological 
structure  and  map  the  soils  on  the  basis  of  the  tree  growth.  The  same  relation- 
ship between  habitat  and  the  lesser  vegetation  as  recognised  by  the  ecolo^ist, 
can  be  applied  in  a  still  greater  degree  to  trees  which  group  themselves 
according  to  sylvicultural  characteristics.    It  is  only  on  the  border  lines  ] 
that  either  the  ecologist  or  the  forester  are  apt  to  make  blunders.  { 

The  forest  types  in  New  Brunswick,  differ  very  little  from  those  found 
in  Maine.   We  have  the  northern  hardwoods,  made  up  of  beech,  yellow  birch  ' 
and  sugar  maple,  often  mixed  with  red  and  white  spruce  and  hemlock :  the 

•  same  spruce  flats,  slopes  and  swamps  as  there,  besides  pure  even-aged  stands 
of  fir  or  northern  white  cedar.  We  have  also  the  same  barren  lands  covered 
with  a  growth  of  poplar,  bird  cherry  and  grey  birch,  which  form  an  interest- 
ing problem.  The  forest  as  a  whole,  with  the  exception  of  white  pine  and 
larch,  is  composed  of  tolerant,  rapidly  growing  species,  with  great  repro- 
ductive power.  Anyone  coming  from  the  States  is  simply  amazed  at  the 
dense  young  growth  which  seeds  in  on  openings  and  cut-over  lands;  so  thick 
in  fact  that  it  is  almost  impenetrable.  It  is  such  young  growth  as  this,  which 
carefully  protected  from  fire,  constitutes  a  great  part  of  the  future  wealth 
of  the  Province  and  concerning  whose  treatment  we  need  the  help  and 
advice  of  members  of  this  Association. 

The  heavy  snows  which  come  in  November  or  later  make  the  conditions 
ideal  in  New  Brunswick  for  the  felling  of  trees  with  the  least  possible  dam- 
age to  the  timber  itself,  or  the  young  growth.    So  silently  are  the  tree* 
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felled,  80  skilfully  the  logs  snaked  out  by  single  horses  and  plied  in  the 
immense  yards,  and  with  such  ease  are  the  great  loads  sledded  down  ice- 
coated  roads  to  the  landings,  that  you  are  scarcely  aware  that  you  are  in 
tie  midst  of  a  great  lumbering  operation,  involving  millions  of  feet  of  spruce 
and  fir.  Piled  and  scaled,  these  logs  line  the  bank  and  overflow  into  the 
stream  bed,  stretching  away  white  and  level,  and  in  a  setting  of  green. 

Tou  can  scarcely  believe  that  before  May  1st  this  ice-locked  river  will 
be  a  swirling  torrent,  bursting  its  banks  and  overflowing  the  adjacent  flats. 
Down  such  tributaries,  daring  river-drivers,  scorning  all  kinds  of  weather, 
will  urge  millions  of  unruly  logs  into  the  smoother  reaches  of  the  St.  John, 
from  whose  booms  they  will  be  towed  in  rafts  to  the  great  milling  centres 
which  supply  with  deals  and  other  lumber  the  markets  of  Great  Britain, 
Enrope  and  the  United  States.  Next  season  the  snow-covered  ruins  of 
abandoned  camps  which  were  last  year  the  rendezvous  of  sturdy  men  of  all 
nationalities,  will  alone  tell  the  story  of  the  big  yards,  the  pride  of  the  camp 
bo88,  who  directed  the  most  successful  drive  in  the  history  of  the  company 
in  the  face  of  all  obstacles.  The  woods,  managed  on  a  rough  selection  sys- 
jtem,  present  quite  a  contrast  to  the  top-strewn,  barren  waste  left  in  the  wake 
of  the  southern  lumberman,  with  dilapidated  negro  shacks  and  weed-grown 
spurs  of  formei  railroads  to  mark  his  progress. 

FORESTRY  COURSE. 

As  an  outcome  of  the  Provincial  Forestry  Convention  held  in  Frederic- 
ton  in  February,  1907,  a  grant  of  $2,500  was  made  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Department  of  Forestry  in  the  University  of  New  Brunswick.  At  that 
time  Chancellor  Jones,  of  the  University,  presented  an  outline  of  an  under- 
graduate course  in  Forestry,  which,  in  his  opinion,  could  be  carried  on  in 
Connection  with  the  regular  courses  in  Engineering.  Most  of  the  subjects 
in  this  course,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dendrology,  Forest  Mensuration 
and  Sylviculture  of  the  Junior  Tear,  and  the  Lumbering,  Wood  Technology 
and  Forest  Mapping  of  the  Senior  Tear  could  be  handled  in  the  beginning 
by  one  man — the  students  taking  Chemistry,  Botany,  Economics,  Surveying, 
Kailway  Construction,  etc.,  either  in  the  Arts  or  Engineering  Departments. 
The  course  was  to  cover  four  years,  leading  to  a  Bachelor's  degree,  the 
first  two  of  which  were  to  parallel  the  present  Engineering  course,  with  the 
exception  of  Botany  in  the  Freshman  and  Forest  Botany  in  the  Sophomore 
Year.  Chancellor  Jones  had  such  a  conception  of  the  intended  course  (gained 
from  a  careful  study  of  the  curricula  of  other  schools  and  the  work  of  the 
Engineering  Department)  that  we  had  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  on  all  doubt- 
ful points,  and  in  sandwiching  the  courses  into  the  Engineering  time  table 
as  they  appear  at  present  in  the  new  calendar.  The  necessary  rooms  were 
fitted  lip,  a  few  instruments  and  books  purchased  and  instruction  began. 

Only  four  men  began  the  Junior  work,  and  there  were  no  applicants  for 
Senior  courses.  Two  freshmen  had  registered,  but  natural  timidity  kept 
them  from  hunting  the  new  department  up  for  several  days,  so  that  for  a 
while  "it  looked  like  a  shame,"  as  one  fair  Co-ed.  expressed  it*  *'to  have  one 
whole  professor  (especially  where  professors  are  so  scarce)  for  six  men." 
However,  encouraged  by  the  natural  hopefulness  of  the  Chancellor,  we  man- 
aged to  keep  busy  and  cheerful,  and  played  a  waiting  game;  which  is  very 
essential  in  Forestry.  Additions  were  made  to  the  list  of  students — and  the 
wihedule — ^until  there  are  now  thirteen  men  in  all  classes,  with  a  good  chance 
for  a  Junior  Class  of  seven  or  eight  next  fall.    The  interest  of  the  men  is 
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excellent  and  we  believe  they  will  develop  into  good  workers  with  the  rigbt 
spirit,  some  contemplating  courses  elsewhere  when  they  finish.    We  agree 
with  Dr.  Femow  that  a  one-man  department  of  Forestry  is  a  doubtf  al  ventnw, 
but  we  hope,  that  by  making  a  place  for  such  instruction  in  the  University 
and  the  Province,  additional  teachers  can  be  secured  as  the  number  oi 
students  grows,  and  that  the  new  Department,  by  seeking  to  deserve  the 
best,  will,  in  time,  take  its  proper  rank  with  the  Engineering  and  other 
departments. 

As  to  the  course  of  study  which  we  believe  is  necessary  for  a  prospective 
forester,  we  can  best  answer  this  by  a  sentence  from  the  catalogue  of  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Tale  University.  It  says:  "Forestry  requires 
a  liberal  knowledge,  not  only  of  Botany,  Zoology,  Geology,  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, English  and  Mathematics,  but  also  a  liberal  training  in  Economics. 
French,  German  and  similar  subjects."  **Why  are  such  studies  necessary 
asks  the  man  who  scofEs  at  Forestry  being  learned  in  any  school.  Since  one 
of  the  prime  requisites  of  the  forester  is  the  power  of  observation — the  ability 
to  see  and  interpret  what  he  sees — naturally  the  greatest  stress  is  laid,  in 
thQ  above  list,  upon  the  natural  sciences.  Botany  is  especially  important  to 
furnish  a  foundation  for  Forest  Botany  and  Wood  Technology.  The 
histology  of  woody  tissues  assists  in  identifying  woods  and.  understanding 
better  the  problems  of  seasoning  and  preservative  treatment,  while  tlie  study 
of  fungi  enables  him  to  counteract  to  some  extent  the  ravages  of  decay  in 
growing  trees  and  the  finished  product.  Zoology  puts  him  in  touch  vrith  the 
animals  of  the  forest,-  and  Entomology  furnishes  the  knowledge  for  identifv- 
ing  and  combating  its  insect  enemies.  Geology  and  the  study  of  soils  maies 
him  familiar  with  the  physiography  of  any  region  to  which  he  is  assigneti. 
and  he  learns  to  pick  out  types  of  trees  as  determined  by  soil  conditioDv 
Physics  and  Chemistry,  more  especially  the  latter,  are  of  use  to  him  when 
investigating  problems  ,  in  wood  preservation  and  utilization.  Mathematics 
and  Surveying  are  of  paramount  importance,  since  a  large  part  of  the  for- 
ester's work  is  mapping.  By  means  of  forest  maps  he  can  point  out  to  the 
owner  of  a  tract  of  timber  its  main  features  of  topography  and  draina^,  and 
place,  to  a  hair's  breadth,  a  net-work  of  logging  reads  and  spurs  which  will 
tap  the  merchantable  timber  and  bring  it  by  the  shortest  route  to  the  miiJ 
or  to.  market.  Economics  is  necessary,  because,  first  of  all,  "the  forester  i- 
a  citizen  and  (especially  if  in  State  or  Government  work)  must  understani 
all  public  questions  and  get  in  touch  with  the  social  and  economic  life  of 
the.  community."  He  should  be  a  master  of  English,  so  that  he  can  make 
his  reports  short  and  to  the  point  and  at  the  same  time  pack  them  full  of 
what  his  chief  and  the  people  wish  to  know.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French 
and  German  will  open  to  him  the  sylvicultural  systems  of  Europe  and  he  can 
sit  at  the  feet  of  nations  who  have  been  practising  forestry  for  centuries. 

.  We  believe  that  practical  training  in  the  woods  should  go  hand  in  hami 
with  theoretical  knowledge.  All  the  forestry  school  courses  are  based  on  thi? 
principle ;  field  work  forming  a  large  part  of  them.  Our  field  work  was  con- 
tinued until  cold  weather  and  will  begin  again  in  the  spring,  consistinir 
largely  of  work  in  mapping,  the  estimation  of  timber,  planting,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  different  tree  species  and  their  individual  characters.  Th? 
University  of  New  Brunswick  has  six  square  miles  of  cut  over  lands  close  at 
hand  which  have  just  been  surveyed.  These  lands  will  be  used  as  a  practiof 
ground  for  the  estimation  of  timber:  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  thinnincrs, 
etc.  If  our  men  learn  to  make  a  good  topographic  map  and  a  type  map  f<>r 
this  area,  they  will  acquire  a  valuable  training  for  the  work  of  mappicj? 
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which  the  Govemment  contemplates  doing.  In  Frederictpn  there  are  many 
good  saw-mills  which  will  give  our  men  ample  opportunity  to  study  milling 
operations  and  to  learn  the  cost  of  equipment  and  laboiur;  whilst  the  booms 
above  the  city  furnish  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  study  of  scaling  and 
rafting.  As  for  practical  experience  in  the  woods — some  of  our  lumbermen 
have  already  offered  to  take  the  men  into  their  camps,  to  which  we  most 
heartily  agree.  At  the  Provincial  Forestry  Convention  of  1907  it  was  pro- 
posed to  have  a  summer  school  camp,  where  the  sons  of  lumbermen  and 
others  could  receive  instruction.  It  is  a  good  idea  and  might  be  joined  with 
the  present  Engineering  Camp  in  the  summer.  Men  with  some  experience 
have  a  good  chance  to  work  in  the  Canadian  Service,  and  our  Juniors  intend 
to  go  this  summer.  This  experience  will  be  very  valuable  and  develop  in 
them  the  staying  qualities.  Many  details  remain  to  be  worked  out  and 
require  more  than  one  year  for  execution. 

Ever  since  landing  on  Canadian  soil  I  have  been  so  cordially  received 
by  the  provincial  officials,  members  of  the  forestry  profession  and  all  classes 
of  people  interested  in  forest  preservation,  that  I  feel  it  a  work  worthy  of 
my  best  mettle;  work  for  that  great  principle  which,  conceived  by  such  men 
as  Eosevelt  and  Pinchot,  has  broken  down  every  barrier  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  made  the  foresters  of  both  countries  join  hands  as 
brothers  across  the  line  to  fight  for  its  furtherance — the  conservation  of 
natural  resources.  I  am  glad  that  I  may  have  some  part,  however  small,  in 
this  great  work  for  posterity. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  I  deem  it  a  privilege  to  attend  such  a  gath- 
ering as  this  and  to  receive  instruction  and  profit  by  the  interchange  of  the 
latest  ideas  among  men  who  have  made  forestry  and  lumbering  a  life  study. 
This  is  a  great  privilege,  especially  for  a  young  man — and  the  distinctive 
thing  about  forestry  is  that  '*it  lays  heavy  responsibility  upon  young 
shoulders."  I  feel  that  I  shall  return  to  the  Province  df  New  Brunswick 
and  the  University  fired  with  a  new  ambition  for  my  work  and  a  fuller 
realization  of  the  responsibility  which  devolves  upon  any  one  trying  to 
impart  forestry  instruction.  I  feel  that  the  question  is  not  how  many,  biit 
how  ffood  foresters  we  can  turn  out.  Those  who  will  be  impressed  (as  they 
encounter  "the  great  white  silence"  of  the  New  Brunswick-  woods,  snow 
clad  and  majestic)  with  the  responsibility  of  the  profession  which  they  are 
to  enter  and  take  time  '*to  get  rich  in  the  woods,"  to  wrest  from  nature,  by 
constant  and  close  communion  with  her,  those  secrets  concerning  the  regen- 
eration and  care  of  the  forests  which  she  guards  so  zealously — will  be  worthy 
of  her  closest  confidence. 

Any  inspiration  which  I  have  brought  to  New  Brunswick  I  owe  largely 
to  the  influence  of  one  man — a  loyal  son  of  old  Tale — ^the  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service,  Mr.  GifEord  Pinchot.  On  his  father's  beauti- 
ful estate,  among  the  hills  of  Pennsylvania,  I  received  my  first  forestry 
instruction  and  listened  to  his  talks  around  the  evening  camp-fires.  Later, 
at  New  Haven,  when  discouraged  over  subjects  which  did  not  seem  to  have 
any  possible  bearing  on  forestry — counting  the  abdominal  segments  of  some 
obscure  species  of  beetle  or  poring  over  the  intricacies  of  primary  and  sec- 
ondary meristem — his  talks  always  came  at  the  critical  time  to  infuse  us 
with  new  life  and  keep  us  pressing  on  to  the  goal.  I  remember  on  one 
occasion,  especially,  when  in  just  such  a  mood  as  this,  some  expressions  of 
his  I  shall  never  forget :  "Take  time  to  get  rich,  loaf  in  the  woods."  .  .  . 
'*Get  the  long-distance  view."  **The  forester  is  more  truly  a  nation  builder 
than  any  other  man  in  the  United  States."    .    .    .    ''Stick  together  and 
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maintain  a  high  ideal  of  your  professional  dignity.  The  world  will  have  no 
higher  idea  of  your  profession  than  you  have  of  it  yourself."  .  .  .  **Do 
the  job  yourself  and*  don't  ask  to  have  every  step  outlined  for  you.  People 
are  looking  for  men  to  whom  they  can  turn  over  a  job  and  -go  away  and 
know  it  will  be  done.  Go  ahead  and  try  and  don't  ask  how  to  do  it." 
This  faculty  to  inspire  others  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  success  of  the 
American  Forest  Service,  and  the  love  and  loyalty  which  every  member  of 
it  has  for  his  Chief.  The  cultivation  of  a  similar  spirit  amongst  Canadian 
foresters  will  do  more  for  the  advancement  of  our  profession  and  for  the 
cause  of  forestry  in  general  than  all  other  things  combined. 

The  President  :  Before  we  adjourn  I  wish  to  name  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions: — Messrs.  Stewart,  Price,  Southworth,  J.  B.  Miller,  R.  H. 
Campbell,  Whitham,  Chown.  If  these  gentlemen  can  meet  to-morrow  morn- 
ing at  9  o'clock,  go  over  the  resolutions  and  be  ready  to  report  upon  them 
early  in  the  afternoon  it  will  be  advisable. 


Convention  resumed  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

The  President  :  The  first  paper  this  morning  is  one  by  Dr.  Fernow. 

Dr.  Fernow  was  received  with  applause,  and  said: — I  am  glad  yon 
are  applauding  at  the  beginning,  because  after  I  have  finished  you  may 
not  want  to  repeat  it.  (Laughter.)  I  have  attempted  nothing  but  the  re- 
formulation of  what  we  have  formulated  again  and  again  at  these  meet- 
ings. I  do  not  pretend  to  present  anything  really  new.  Whatever  may 
seem  to  be  new  is  merely  re-formulated.  I  wish  also  to  say  that  as  in 
church  the  preacher  goes  over  the  same  ground  again  and  again  because 
most  of  his  congregation  require  pulling  up,  so  there  are  many  things 
in  our  profession  that  are  done,  and  yet  when  we  state  "What  we  want"  we 
still  include  them  because  here  and  there  they  are  not  done.  Yesterday 
we  heard  how  much  had  been  done  in  New  Brunswick  and  how  much  in 
Ontario,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  criticise  the  absence  of  those  doings. 


By  Dr.  B.  E.  Fernow,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Forestry,  University  of 


More  than  half  a  century  ago  a  few  farseeing  men  warned  the  Canadian 
people  that  their  timber  wealth  was  not  inexhaustible.  Among  them  was 
James  Little,  a  lumberman,  a  man  who  knew  the  woods  and  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about. 
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Uoie  than  a  quarter  century  ago  the  first  public  meeting  was  held  in 
Canada  for  the  distinct  purpose  of  arousing  the  Canadian  people  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  this  fact,  and  to  stimulate  a  reform  looking  toward  better  treatment  of 
their  forest  resources.  I  refer  to  the  meeting  at  Montreal  of  the  American 
Forestry  Congress  in  1882,  when  I  had  the  honour  for  the  first  time  of 
addressing  a  Canadian  audience.  With  that  meeting  and  with  the 
subsequent  propaganda  work  the  names  of  William  Little,  the  son  of  the 
venerable  James,  then  still  living,  of  A.  T.  Drummond,  of  Dr.  Saunders  and 
many  others,  but  above  all,  of  our  lately  deceased  beloved  friend,  Joly  de 
Lotbiniere,  are  intimately  connected.  For  two  decades  these  men  worked 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Continental  American  Forestry  Association. 

Almost  a  decade  ago  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  was  formed,  to 
join  together  in  a  separate  organization,  in  order  to  secure  a  more  united 
effort  and  action  for  their  own  country,  all  Canadians  who  had  been  educated 
to  consider  the  need  of  a  conservative  forest  policy. 

Two  years  ago  a  notable  convention  was  called  to  the  capital  by  the 
Premier  of  the  Dominion,  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  inaugurating  such 
a  policy.  Besides  these  specially  organized  agencies  of  propaganda,  news- 
papers and  magazines  have  abounded  in  perorations  on  the  necessity  of  forest 
preservation,  and  lately  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  in  regard  to  the  conservation 
of  all  resources — on  paper — seems  to  have  taken  hold  of  public  attention  over 
the  whole  continent. 

It  would  now  be  pertinent  to  ask,  what  results  has  all  this  long  con- 
tinued effort  produced,  and,  should  the  answer  fall  out  unsatisfactory,  it 
would  be  still  more  pertinent  to  ask  why  the  sought-for  reform  has  lagged, 
and  what  means  may  be  devised  to  advance  it  more  effectively? 

In  making  these  inquiries  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  as  a  critic,  but  merely 
as  a  dispassionate  analyst,  and  I  hope  you  will  believe  me  most  appreciative, 
not  only  of  the  achievements,  but  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reform, 
being  well  aware  that  in  popular  government,  progress  in  such  reforms  must 
always  be  slow.  It  took  nearly  a  century  and  a  bloody  war  in  the  end  to 
secure  the  abolishment  of  slavery  in  the  United  States.  It  took  30  years  of 
persistent  propaganda  to  advance  forestry  interests  in  the  United  States  so 
far  as  to  secure  for  them  at  least  a  respectful  hearing,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  accident  of  a  wealthy,  independent  idealist,  and  a  fearless,  inde- 
pendent, idealistic  President  coming  together  to  Washington,  the  remark- 
ably rapid  progress  made  there  during  the  last  ten  years  in  governmental 
forest  administrati6n  would  very  likely  not  have  occurred. 

Perhaps  before  discussing  results,  it  may  be  desirable,  first,  once  more 
to  formulate,  what  precisely  it  is,  that  forestry  reformers  in  Canada  wajt. 

Since  in  Canada  the  governments  of  the  Dominion  and  Provinces  con- 
trol or  retain  ownership  of  the  bulk  of  forest  properties,  it  is  to  the  govern- 
ments in  the  first  place,  that  they  appeal. 

First  of  all,  they  want  the  governments  of  the  Dominion  and  of  the  Pro- 
vinces to  change,  radically,  their  attitude  towards  this  property. 

"The  devil  take  the  hindmost"  or  '*What  has  posterity  done  for  us?" 
this  is  the  attitude  which  is  characteristic  of  the  majority  of  mankind  in  the 
•struggle,  not  only  for  present  day  existence,  but  for  present  day  accumula- 
tion of  wealth.  While  this  is  to  a  large  extent,  if  not  the  professed,  yet  the 
actually  practised  attitude  of  private  individuals.  I  am  afraid  it  has  also 
been,  and  is  still  frequently,    the    attitude    of    governments :    that  is 
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to  say  the  exigencies  of  the  present  are  often  an  overwhelming  superior  argu- 
ment as  against  the  needs  of  the  future.  It  takes,  indeed,  a  high  degree  of 
f arseeing  statesmanship  to  so  manage  the  affairs  of  the  present  that  the  f utnie 
$hall  not  suffer,  and  its  needs  be  taken  care  of.  Especially  in  a  goyem- 
ment  which  is  built  on  popularity,  on  direct  support  by  the  present  day  masses, 
the  politician,  be  he  ever  so  farseeing  is  bound  to  let  the  present  day  consid- 
erations weigh  the  most. 

Hence  it  is  but  natural  that  Canadian  governments  like  other  govern- 
ments which  had  to  deal  with  newly  developing  countries,  in  the  face  of 
plenty  have  allowed  the  present  generation  to  use  the  resources  of  the  country 
wastefully  and  without  regard  to  the  future,  overlooking  the  providential 
function  of  government. 

Hitherto  the  governments  have  looked  upon  the  forest  either  as  an  inex- 
haustible resource  like  air  and  water,  or  else  as  an  exhaustible,  but  non- 
restorable  resource,  like  the  mines.    They  have  pulled  the  house  to  pieces 
and  sold  the  brick  instead  of  keeping  it  in  repair  and  securing  the  rents  by  i 
proper  management. 

During  the  last  40  years  alone  over  1,000  million  dollars  worth  of  these 
**brick"  have  been  torn  out  of  the  building  and  sent  out  of  the  country  in 
exports,  mostly  of  raw  material,  and,  in  addition,  the  domestic  requirements  \ 
of  a  population  of  say  four  million  people  in  the  average  have  been  supplied,  j 
which  may  be  estimated,  outside  of  fuel  wood,  at  not  less  than  1,000  millioji  j 
dollars  in  value.*    During  the  same  period  less  than  100  million  dollars 
(probably  not  80  million)  have  been  collected  by  the  governments  in  dues.  | 
ground  rents,  leases,  and  otherwise  for  the  use  of  their  forest  properties,  by  j 
so  much  reducing,  to  be  sure,  the  need  of  other  taxation,  but  also  by  Xh^ 
manner  of  collecting  these  taxes  the  destruction  of  the  resources  from  which 
they  are  collected.    For  the  Eastern  Provinces  at  least  the  life  of  the  gt)lden 
goose  that  has  enriched  the  country  and  built  its  homes  and  industries,  is 
doomed  in  the  near  future. 

The  governments  undoubtedly  acted  in  good  faith  and  believed  that  thej  | 
were  doing  the  best  for  the  country  by  encouraging  the  opening  up  and  the 
utilization  of  the  vast  timber  wealth;  moreover,  they  acted  in  the  belief 
that  this  wealth  was  inexhaustible,  and  that,  therefore,  for  a  long  future  no 
concern  need  be  had  as  to  a  conservative  management. 

They  did  not  realize  that  while  the  woodland  was  extensive,  the  sav 
timber  was  quite  limited;  they  did. not  realize  how  rapid  the  growth  of  the 
world  and  of  the  requirements  of  modern  industrial  development  wotJd  be, 
q|id  how  slow  the  growth  of  trees. 

It  needs  to  be  driven  home  to  every  Canadian  that  in  spite  of  foolish 
assertions  to  the  contrary  and  exceptional  cases  observed  on  single  indivi- 
duals, the  growth  of  trees  in  the  forest  in  our  northern  climate  in  the  East, 
and  on  the  thin  or  rocky  soils,  which  are  the  eventual  heritage  of  the  forester 
it  takes  in  the  average  not  less  than  100  years  to  make  a  12  inch  tree,  and 


•Taking  the  Census  of  1891  as  a  fair  average  for  the  period,  we  find  the  population 
was  4,833,000,  the  consumption  of  all  forest  products  totalled  $80,000,000,  or  $16.00 
and  296  cubic  feet  per  head,  of  which  seventy  per  cent,  wad '  accredit^  to  home  coc- 
sumption.  Deducting  the  exports  of  that  year  with  25,000,000  from  the  Mi] 
value  accredited  to  other  than  firewood,  leaves  $33,000,000  wpr^  of  sieeable  m«teri>' 
for  home  consumption,  or  about  $7.00  per  capita,  leading  to  aix>Te  estimate. 
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the  majority  of  the  trees  of  Nature's  growing  which  the  lumberman  cuts 
have  required  150  years  and  more  to  make  log  sizes.* 

Last  summer,  I  made  the  statement  to  a  Nova  Scotia  lumberman  that 
a  hundred-year-old  spruce  would  be  a  12-inch  spruce.  I  was  taken  to  task 
for  my  ignorance,  because  the  red  spruce  exists  only  in  the  United  States^ 
and  because  of  the  remarkable  climate  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  is  sdid  to  pro- 
duce a  tree  in  thirty  years  that  would  require  a  hundred  in  the  United  States. 
Fortunately  we  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  pulp  mill,  and  I  said,  "It 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  make  any  statement  about  it;  here  are  the  sticks 
lying  around;  just  count  the  rings  and  measure  them."  Soon  he  came  to  me 
and  said,  "It  takes  150  years  to  make  a  12-inch  spruce,"  and  I  replied  that 
I  had  said  a  hundred  years  because  I  did  not  want  to  let  him  down  too  hard. 
(Laughter.) 

This  long  time  element  is  the  strongest  argument  not  only  for  the  govern- 
ments retaining  .and  managing  forests  as  crops,  but  for  the  need  of  timely 
consideration  of  the  future.  Such  considerations  of  the  future,  as  we  shall 
see,  would  involve  the  breaking  away  from  the  license  system  hitherto  in 
vogue,  and  this,  indeed,  is  involved  in  our  desire  to  see  the  government 
change  its  attitude. 

We  want,  then,  the  governments  to  realize  that  there  are  other  ways  of 
utilizing  forest  properties  than  merely  exploiting  them;  that  a  rational, 
properly  diijected,)  technical  management  is  capable  of  securing  till  the 
value  without  destroying  the  capacity  for  further  production,  in  other  words, 
that  forests  can  be  managed  as  crops  to  be  reproduced  while  the  utilization 
is  going  on.  More  than  that :  poor  forests  of  Nature  can  be  improved  and 
made  to  produce  more  valuable  material  than  the  untouched  natural  woods. 
Nature  is  not,  as  some  bigoted  nature  worshippers  would  make  us  believe, 
the  best  forester,  for  in  Nature's  production  the  economic  thought  is  left 
out.  She  produces  weeds  as  readily  as  valuable  kinds,  she  is  lavish  in  space 
and  time,  wasteful  and  without  regard  of  human  needs. 

No  such  simple  provision  as  setting  a  diameter  limit  in  cutting  the  tim- 
ber limits  will  suffice  to  secure  the  needed  supplies  for  the  future.  While 
such  a  diameter  limit  may  under  certain  conditions  save  at  least  a  part  of 
the  value  and  make  future  recuperation  easier  in  the  end,  only  a  real  forest 
management — ^the  apDlication  of  forestry — by  educated  foresters  will  satisfy 
the  situation.  And  let  it  be  well  understood  that  forestry  is  not  tree-plant- 
ing, but  begins  best  when  the  first  tree  is  cut. 

Next  we  want  the  governments  of  the  Provinces,  especially  the  Eastern 
ones,  to  realize  that  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  their  territory  and  most 
likelj  more,  is  not  fit  for  agriculture  and  only  fit  to  grow  timber.  Hence, 
there  should  be  a  more  careful  distinction  made  in  the  treatment  of  the 
two  situations.  As  long  as  rich  agricultural  soils  in  bulk  were  avail- 
able, and  the  location  of  farms  progressed  by  natural  selection  on  the 
glacial  drift  and  alluvial  soils,  there  was  no  need   of    any  special  con- 


*The  growth  of  trees  is  exceedingly  variable,  according  to  species  and  growth 
conditions.  The  careful  measurements  of  several  thousand  White  Pines,  the  most  rapid 
growing  conifer  in  our  woods,  show  that  it  takes,  in  favourable  sites,  in  the  average  not 
less  than  sixty  years  to  make  a  twelve-inch  tree,  and  under  the  most  favourable 
KTOwth  conditions,  it  would  not  be  over  twenty-four  inches  in  the  one  hundredth  year. 
The  Spruce,  a  much  slower  grower,  makes  under  most  favourable  forest  conditions  on© 
inch  in  seven,  more  frequently  one  in  nine  years,  which  would  bring  a  twelve-inch  tree 
in  the  average  to  one  hundred  years.  But  in  the  virgin  forest  where  competition  among 
species  and  individuals  retards  the  development,  one  inch  in  twelve  to  fifteen  years  and 
more  is  the  more  usual  rate  of  growth. 
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sideration,  althougli  here,  too,  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  denudation 
of  absolute  forest  soils  had  been  prevented,  so  that  the  laudable  effort  of  tk 
Ontario  government  of  buying  up  and  reforesting  waste  lands  would  have 
been  unnecessary.    But,  as  settlement  progresses  into  the  true  forest  region, 
which  is  destined  to  the  largest  extent  to  remain  in  forest,  a  more  deiinite 
policy  of  disposal  becomes  necessary.    It  is  true  there  are  some  restrictions 
placed  on  settlement  by  the  governments,  at  least  in  Ontario,  by  which  a 
township  is  excluded  from  farm  settlement  unless  a  certain  percentage  can 
be  shown  to  be  farm  soil.    Aside  from  the  somewhat  doubtful  method,  by 
which  this  percentage  is  determined,  there  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
proper  forest  policy,  an  important  point  overlooked,  namely,  the  propriety 
of  making  a  difference  in  the  exploitation  of  the  timber  on  these  two  parts. 
It  is  evident  that  on  those  portions  which  are  destined  to  eventually  become 
farms,  the  timber  may  be  cut  without  any  reference  to  the  future,  while  on 
those  portions  which  are  destined  to  remain  in  forest,  the  policy  should  be 
to  direct  the  cutting  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  the  persistence  i.e.,  the 
reproduction  of  the  valuable  forest  growth,  especially  by  keeping  the  fire 
out. 

And  here  we  come  to  our  third  and  most  fundamental  want,  e£Scient 
protection  against  forest  fires  without  which  all  other  propositions  and  the 
practice  of  forestry  are  futile. 

This  requirement,  to  be  sure,  is  generally  recognized  as  self-evident 
not  less  by  the  governments  than  by  all  citizens,  except  the  ignorant,  care- 
less and  criminally  irresponsible  ones. 

But,  although  governments  have  undertaken  to  check  this  greatest 
evil,  the  extent  of  which  may  be  properly  made  a  measure  of  the  civilization 
of  a  community,  we  cannot  but  think  that  they  have  done  so  without  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  diflBlculty  or  importance  of  the  undertaking,  nor 
indeed  in  the  attitude  which  we  have  outlined,  of  regard  for  the  future. 
This  lack  of  proper  attitude  is  most  characteristically  exhibited  by  the 
report  of  what  an  ofiicial  in  charge  is  said  to  have  remarked  regarding  the 
forest  fires  of  the  past  season,  namely,  that  they  had  done  no  damage  for  they 
had  mainly  run  through  slash.  It  is  here  that  the  future  lies!  The  old 
timber  is  mostly  not  damaged  beyond  usefulness  by  any  single  fire,  but 
the  young  growth,  the  promise  of  the  future,  is  surely  killed,  and  it  is  the 
repeated  fires  running  through  the  slash  that  makes  the  deserts. 

To  make  fire  protection  effective  in  the  Provinces,  there  is  lacking 
first,  the  proper  attitude,  next  the  organization,  next  the  men  and  adequate 
expenditure,  and  lastly,  proper  morality  among  the  people  at  large. 

Here  we  may  find  fault  with  ourselves  for  not  more  persistently  and 
assiduously  employing  all  the  educational  means  possible  to  instruct  the 
public,  and  to  keep  the  matter  stirred  up  by  public  prints  and  circulars, 
public  addresses  from  lecture  platforms  and  in  schools,  and  by  private  talks. 

Especially  those,  who  living  in  the  endless  woods  are  cut  off  from  a 
perspective  and  cannot  realize  that  "a  few  acres  more  or  less  of  this  useless 
slash  burned"  may  have  serious  consequences,  need  to  be  educated.  The 
public  conscience  must  be  aroused  more  persistently. 

The  government  really  is  helpless  in  the  attempt  to  check  the  evil  if 
not  supported  by  active  co-operation  of  the  whole  people.  As  the  apostle 
St.  John,  at  the  end  of  his  life  had  recognized  and  always  preached  the  one 
doctrine,  that  all  Christian  virtues  may  be  expressed  in  one — brotherly 
love, — so  every  forester  must  recognize  and  preach  the  one  thing  which  i> 
fundamental  to  all  his  endeavours,  eradication  of  the  fire  fiend. 
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It  is  then  simply  these  three  things  in  one  that  we  want ;  a  management 
of  the  public  forest  property  for  continuity,  which  involve  protection  against 
destruction  of  the  young  growth  and  cut  over  lands  from  fire ;  segregation  of 
agricultural  lands  before  cutting  begins ;  and  a  change  of  methods  of  disposal 
which  will  give  control  to  the  government  over  the  manner  of  cutting  and 
of  leaving  the  timber  limits. 

How  far  have  governments  responded  to  these  demands? 

There  is .  legislation  regarding  forest  fires  in  each  province  and  lately 
also  more  and  more  efficient  organization  to  carry  it  into  effect,  although 
this  is  very  variable  from  province  to  province,  from  British  Columbia, 
wiere  less  than  a  handful  of  incompetent  fire  rangers  attempt  to  protect 
a  territory  nearly  as  large  as  the  whole  of  France  and  Germany  combined, 
to  Ontario,  which  has  lately  spent  150  to  160  thousand  dollars  on  its  protec- 
tive service. 

It  is  not  likely  that  even  a  large,  annually  newly  recruited  army  of 
incompetent,  inexperienced  men,  appointed  through  political  influence,  even 
if  a  sprinkling  of  competent  woodsmen  is  added,  will  successfully  cope  with 
the  evil.  Thorough  organizaftion  of  smaller  groups  of  continuously 
employed,  experienced  men,  which  may  be  assisted  by  some  less  experienced 
during  the  dangerous  season,  and  thorough  continuous  inspection  while  they 
are  at  work  is  necessary.  This  nucleus  of  permanent  foresters  should  be 
directed  by  active  superiors  in  charge  of  this  special  service  and  in  sympathy 
with  the  broader  policies  which  are  to  follow  the  effective  fire  protection. 

I  believe  the  Dominion  Government  and  the  Province  of  Quebec  have 
the  feeble  beginnings  of  such  an  organization  which  only  needs  to  be  further 
elaborated.  These  two  governments  have  inaugurated  what  would  appear 
to  be  the  first  requirement,  namely,  separate  government  agencies  to  take 
care  of  the  forest  interests,  and  only  an  extension  of  their  means  and  func- 
tions is  necessary  for  further  development. 

What  none  of  the  governments  have  realized,  not  even  the  Dominion 
Government  is,  that  a  supreme  effort  is  necessary  to  break  away  from  the 
established  usages,  which  a  century  of  accumulated  momentum  carries  over 
any  feeble  attempts  to  interfere  with  them. 

A  mere  tinkering  with  the  problems  with  little  detail  prescriptions  will 
not  r'^medy  anything,  broad  and  farsighted  plans  of  action  are  needed. 

There  is  no  thorough  realization  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  in 
fact,  there  is  still  doubt  as  to  whether  it  exists. 

The  certainty  as  to  whether  we  are  really  as  close  to  the  end  of  this 
resource  as  it  appears,  and  that  its  condition  is  as  dangerous  as  we  claim, 
might  perhans  stimulate  the  erovernments  to  a  change  of  attitude  and  to  a 
more  decided  advance  towards  positive  improvement  in  their  methods  rf 
management. 

We  do  not  know  positively  what  the  amount  of  timber  standing  actually 
is,  bVit  we  can  make  a  fair  probability  calculation. 

The  commercially  valuable  timberlands  of  the  Eastern  Provinces  are 
and  were  always  confined  to  the  portions  south  of  the  Height  of  Land  with 
an  insignificant  overflow  along  the  headwaters  of  the  northern  river  courses. 
This  area,  which  circumscribes  the  limits  of  the  White  Pine,  does  not  quite 
cover  200,000^000  acres.  It  is  from  this  area  that  some  25  million  acres 
have  been  cleared  for  farms  at  the  expense  mainly  of  the  most  valuabJe 
hardwoods,  and  that  during  the  last  40  years  the  above  stated  values  for 
export  and  home  consumption  were  derived,  not  to  speak  of  the  longer  but 
comparatively  lighter  drain  of  the  period  before  confederation.    If  we  were 
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to  assume  an  original  stand  of  sawtimber  of.  all  kinds  averaging  2,500  feet 
on  all  the  acreasre  (1,600,000  feet  per  square  mile),  which  any  one  acquainted 
with  this  forest  type  would  pronounce  an  extravagant  allowance,  tkere 
never  was  more  than  500  billiori  loet  available.  The  above  cited  export  and 
home  requirements  indicate  a  consumption  of  not  less  than  300  billion  feet, 
leaving  still  available  300  billion  feet,  which  by  a  reduction  of  standards 
may  be  increased  to  300  billion  feet.  What  this  amount  signifies  can  only 
be  understood  by  comparison  with  figures  of  consumption :  it  does  not 
represent  more  than  seven  years'  supply  of  the  annual  requirements  of  our 
neighbour! 

The  only  other  commercial  timber  area  of  Canada  i9  found  in  southern 
British  Columbia.  This  area  is  by  competent  land  Iboiers  placed  at  only 
30  million  acres,  but  if  thiB  standards  be  lowered,  we  might  find'^it  extended 
to  50  million  acres.  A  liberal  allowance  will  bring  tjfie  stan^  to  about  the 
same  amount  as  is  stil^^  found  in  the  East,  naineiy,  300  billion  feet,  another 
seven  years'  supply  jTor-  out  neighbours  which  they  have  to  a  large  extent 
already 'pre-empted; 

The  vast  i^emainiiig  territory  no  doubt  contains  timber,  and  sometimes 
of  gpod  character,  but  tti's  is  all  needed,  for  the  development  of  the  coun- 
ti^  itself  an4,  (Joes  for  the  most  part  not  occur  in  such  quantities  and  loca- 
tions as  would  invite  commercial  exploitation  except  for  home  use. 

These  figures  we  must  admit  are  mere  reasonable  guesses,  and  the 
absence  of  more  reliable  information  is  rather  a  reflection  on  the  managers 
of  your  national  property,  and  suggests  the  first  step  of  reform  which  every 
provincial  and  the  Dominion  Government  should  take,  namely,  to  secure  a 
descriptive  forest  survey,  a  taking  of  stock  of  the  property  of  which  hitherto 
they  have  disposed  without  any  adequate  knowledge. 

Such  forest  surveys  (which  are  not  surveyor's  surveys)  can  be  made 
much  less  expensively  than  is  usually  believed,  much  of  the  information 
being  already  in  existence  but  not  compiled  for  use. 

It  should  be  collected,  not  as  it  has  been  hitherto,  by  timber  lookers, 
merely  with  a  view  as  to  where  the  commercial  exploitable  timber  is  to  be 
found,  but  with  a  view  of  furnishing  the  basis  for  plans,  of  future  manage- 
ment of  the  forest  area  as  a  whole. 

This  work,  to  be  sure,  requires  experts  and  these  are  as  yet  in  existence 
only  in  small  numbers,  yet  there  are  enough  to  make , at  least  a  beginning, 
and  the  Dominion  Government  has,  I  believe,  made  a  laudable  beginning. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  the  formulation  of  plans  of  future  man- 
agement and  that  involves  a  scrutiny  of  the  existing  timber  limit  licenses 
with  a  view  of  their  eventual  termination  and  at  least  more  specific  regTila- 
tions  as  regards  the  cutting  and  taking  care  of  the  debris,  gradually  bring- 
ing them  in  line  for  conservative  forest  management. 

It  must  be  realized  that  no  general  rule  as  for  instance  a  universal 
diameter  limit,  or  even  of  the  burning  of  debris,  will  work  satisfactorily  in 
all  cases.  Each  case  requires  specific  consideration  and  description.  And 
especially  in  working  the  untouched  limits  and  forest  reservations,  in  whicli 
probably  all  the  remaining  unlicensed  timber,  or,  at  least,  all  non-agricul- 
tural lands  should  be  placed,  proper  working  plans  should  be  made  and 
followed,  i.e.,  forestry  practised  from  the  start. 

That  these  requirements  can  only  be  met  by  the  employment  of  techni- 
cally educated  men  is  self-evident.  Their  absence  may  in  part  account  for 
the  absence  or  slow  progress  in  the  movements  indicated.  I  feel,  therefore, 
that  the  establishment  of  the  Faculty  of  Forestry  at  the  University  of 
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Toroiito,  for  the  education  of  such  technical  men,  was  one  of  the  most  neces- 
sary first  steps,  and  I  also  welcome  a  similar  step  in  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick,  although  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  multiplication,  but  rather 
of  increase  in  quality  of  educational  institutions. 

The  reasons  for  the  scanty  results  of  the  long  continued  propaganda  on 
behalf  of  conservative  forest  management,  for  the  delay  of  a  vigorous 
reform  would,  then,  appear  to  be : 

1-  Lack  of  realization  on  the  part  of  governments  that  supplies  are 
rapidly  waning  and  that,  hence,  necessity  for  conservation  has  arrived. 

2.  Lack  of  realization  that  the  forest  resource  of  Canada  can  and  must 
be  made  permanent,  because  of  soil  and  climatic  conditions,  and  because  of 
its  influence  upon  waterpowers. 

3.  Lack  of  personnel  to  inaugurate  and  carry  on  any  forest  policies 
involving  technical  knowledge. 

4.  Lack  of  popular  knowledge  and  popular  interest  in  a  question  which 
does  not  seem  to  concern  the  present. 

5.  Lack  of  definiteness  in  the  propositions  for  reform,  which  must 
naturally  differ  for  different  parts  of  the  country. 

6.  The  momentum  of  existing  methods  of  disposal  of  the  timber  which 
benefit  an  influential  class  of  citizens,  the  timber  limit  holders,  who  will 
naturally  battle  for  their  continuance,  and  the  natural  unwillingness  of 
governments  to  make  radical  changes. 

W©  have  to  recognize  that  especially  this  last  reason  is  most  potent.  It 
takes  indeed  a  strong  government  to  disturb  long  established  usages,  espe- 
cially when  the  change  means  curtailment  of  revenue,  increase  of  expendi- 
ture, and  possibly  a  strong  opposition  actuated  by  fear  of  material  loss. 
Political  exigencies  make  it  desirable  to  defer  action  and  to  leave  another 
administration  to  wrestle  with  problems  that  can  be  postponed.  Yet, 
I  believe,  the  administration  which  will  resolutely  and  fearlessly  undertake 
the  reform  is  bound  to.  have  the  support  of  the  large  public,  for,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  public  is  now  astir  on  the  subject. 

To  increase  and  utilize  more  fully  this  newly  aroused  public  interest, 
to  strengthen  and  stimulate  hesitating  governments  and  to  advise  them, 
and  in  general  to  forward  more  readily  the  progress  of  reform,  it  would 
appear  proper  to  increase  the  activities  of  the  Forestry  Association  by  the 
creation  of  provincial  legislative  committees  composed  of  tBe  most  influen- 
tial members  of  the  Association. 

These  committees,  acting  perhaps  as  sub-committees  of  the  executive 
committee,  would  represent  the  interests  of  the  Association  between  meet- 
ings. Their  function  should  be  to  study  local  conditions,  formulate  and 
secure  a  hearing  for  propositions  to  the  government  and  push  them  to 
realization,  employ  all  local  means  for  educating  and  arousing  the  public 
and  altogether  be  in  charge  of  the  work  of  the  Association  between  meetings. 
If  funds  were  available  the  employment  of  a  lecturer  or  lecturers  by  these 
committees  and  the  propagation  of  suitable  literature  through  the  news- 
papers would  do  more  than  the  publication  of  occasional  reports  and  even  of 
a  quarterly  journal,  which  usually  reach  or  are  read  only  by  those  already 
in  the  fold.  The  same  thing  can  be  said  about  the  meetings  once  a  year. 
Pew  people  come  who  are  not  already  in  the  fold.    I  have  not  spoken  of 
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the  private  forestry  owners,  which  is  gradually  developing  without  the 
propaganda  of  the  Association,  because  dollars  and  cents  speak  more  loudly 
than  forestry  associations.  (Applause.) 

The  final  solution  of  the  problem  of  conservative  forest  managemem 
will  be  found  only  when  the  importance  of  the  subject  is  fully  realized  by 
the  governments,  and  the  administration  of  the  remaining  tinlber  lands  is 
entrusted  to  a  technically  educated  staff  of  a  bureau,  or  perhaps  better  of  a 
forest  commission  after  the  precedent  of  the  Civil  Service,  Railroad,  Hydro- 
electric Commissions.  To  secure  the  appointment  of  such  agencies  would  be. 
indeed,  a  worthy  object  of  the  Association  Committees. 

The  President  :  This  paper  is  now  open  for  discussion. 

Prof.  W.  T.  McClement,  (Queen's  University) :  It  is  not  necessary  to 
urge  upon  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  present  the  necessity  for  earnest  and 
aggresive  work  on  the  part  of  this  Association.  The  need  of  lawH  for  the 
protection  of  our  forests  and  for  the  strenuous  enforcement  of  such  laws  is 
certainly  clear  to  every  one  here ;  but  if  we  are  satisfied  with  making  this 
matter  clear  to  the  people  present  we  shall  have  failed  absolutely.  Fntil 
every  little  George  Washington  with  his  hatchet,  and  every  small  or  large 
vandal  with  his  bonfire  has  had  this  law  deeply  written  into  his  mind  and 
conscience  we  shall  still  be  in  a  position  of  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the 
preservation  of  our  forests  aind  their  inhabitants.  It  is  quite  natural  for 
those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  educational  work  to  emphasize  the  educa- 
tional side  of  this  matter.  So  far,  we  have  been  working  merely  on  the  sur- 
face, and  it  is  now  necessary  to  think  out  the  constructive  side  of  the  matter. 
We  must  protect  what  we  have,  but  we  must  go  on  to  do  much  more  than 
that ;  we  must  build  up  for  the  future.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  other  body 
in  Canada  is  so  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  for  that  work  as  this  Association. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  that  we  should  undertake,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
education  of  the  private  conscience,  and  from  that  the  building  up  of  a  public 
spirit  which  will  prevent  the  destruction  of  our  forest  wealth  and  replace 
that  which  has  been  destroyed.  Literature,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Fernow, 
must  be  prepared  and  must  be  placed  where  it  will  be  most  effective. 
Addresses  must  be  given,  and  illustrations,  as  graphic  as  possible,  must  V 
brought  before  the  people  of  this  country  so  as  to  create  such  a  knowledge, 
and  feeling  and  sentiment  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  destroy  institutions — we  may  call  a  tree  an  institution— 
which  cannot  be  replaced  in  a  century.  Our  great  and  good  friend.  Sir 
Henri  Joly  de  Lotbiniere  has  a  monument  in  Arbor  Day.  Shall  we  allovr 
such  an  institution  to  drop  into  desuetude — which  is,  I  believe,  the  case  at 
present  in  Ontario — or  shall  we  do  everything  to  stir  up  the  teachers  and 
students  to  a  proper  observance  of  that  day?  Tou,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  al! 
those  of  us  who  have  attempted  to  plant  trees  that  will  grow,  know  that 
every  small  boy  or  girl,  every  man  or  woman,  is  not  by  nature  instructed 
in  the  matter  of  planting  a  tree  so  that  it  will  grow.  Information  along  that 
line  will  have  to  be  distributed;  and  I  know  of  no  better  agency  than  thi- 
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Association  for  the  preparation  and  dissemination  of  such  information.  I 
should  therefore  be  glad  to  make  a  motion,  if  it  is  in  order,  in  line  with  what 
Dr,  Fernow  said — that  this  Association  undertake  the  preparation  of  such 
literature,  and  the  distribution  of  such  literature,  and  also  the  preparation 
of  maps  which  will  graphically  bring  before  the  people  what  has  been  done, 
what  is  now  being  done,  and  what  is  needed  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Campbell:  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  this  ques- 
tion, because  I  have  been  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Forestry  Associa- 
tion from  the  beginning,  and  therefore  know  fairly  well  the  work  that  it  has 
been  doing.  I  wish  to  point  out  one  or  two  things  in  connection  with  its  work 
which  are  perhaps  not  known  to  all  of  those  present.  I  think,  considering 
the  time  that  the  Association  has  been  in  active  operation,  and  considering 
the  condition  of  public  opinion  when  it  did  begin  operations,  that  it  has  been 
able  to  accomplish  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  arousing  public  opinion. 
(Applause).  I  may  mention  one  particular  case.  A  few  years  ago  when  there 
was  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  Forestry  Association  in  the  city  of  Ottawa,  I  hap- 
pened to  meet  a  gentleman  somewhat  prominent  in  public  life,  and  who  is 
still  prominent  in  public  life,  and  I  spoke  to  him  about  the  meeting  of  the 
Forestry  Association,  said  H  was  going  to  take  place  very  shortly,  and  invited 
him  to  attend.  Well,  he  did  not  respond  very  heartily  to  the  invitation,  and 
after  we  talked  a  little  while  he  confessed  to  me  that  he  considered  that 
forestry  was  a  fad  entirely.  As  he  happened  to  be  a  newspaper  man  I  was 
a  little  surprised  that  he  could  not  see  farther,  because  as  a  general  rule  the 
journalist  is  very  intelligent;  but  it  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  only  a  literary  man  but  also  a  politician — which  sometimes  shortens 
a  man's  views  exceedingly.  (Laughter).  Two  years  later  I  was  very  much 
pleased  to  hear  that  same  gentleman,  at  a  Forestry  Convention,  laboring  to 
prove  to  the  people  his  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  forestry  question, 
and  the  great  importance  of  it  to  this  Dominion.  (Applause).  So  that  things 
do  move  a  little.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  large  area  of  ignorance  to  be 
wakened  up.  I  will  mention  one  instance.  Quite  recently  I  was  speak- 
ing to  a  gentleman  who  is  very  prominent  in  public  life  in  the  West  about 
the  question  of  fire  protection  and  he  said  to  me,  "Oh,  there's  no  need  of 
Retting  excited  about  the  fire  question :  why  not  have  fires  ?  They  clear  the 
land,  anyway;  they  get  it  ready  for  cultivation."  Now,  if  I  were  to  tell  you 
the  name  of  that  gentleman  it  would  surprise  you  that  a  man  of  his  promi- 
nence in  public  life  should  hold  such  a  view.  With  one  of  their  prominent 
men  holding  such  a  view  as  that,  you  will  readiV  understand  why  the  opin- 
ion of  the  people  of  the  West  is  what  it  is.  Regarding  the  educative  work 
of  this  Association,  I  may  say  that  the  first  work  is  the  publication  of  a 
Quarterly  Journal  which  is  intended  for  our  own  members  rather  than  the 
general  public ;  except  in  so  far  as  the  newspapers  may  pay  attention  to  the 
special  articles  appearing  in  it.  We  have  not  done  very  much  in  the  way 
of  lectures  except  at  the  Annual  Meetings,  and  a  little  bit  outside  of  that, 
prenerally  incidentally,  and  not  on  any  regular  plan.    Regarding  the  reach- 
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ing  of  the  general  public  by  means  of  circulars,  I  may  say  that  we  now 
have  that  matter  fairly  in  hand.  By  the  editor  of  the  Association  ihm 
are  being  prepared  short  articles  of  a  quarter  or  half  a  column,  which  are 
being  sent  out  regularly  every  two  or  three  weeks  to  the  newspapers  througli- 
out  the  Dominion.  These  articles  are  being  accepted  very  readily,  and  are 
appearing  in  the  newspapers  not  only  in  the  cities,  but  throughout  the  whole 
country  because  they  are  being  sent  to  the  agencies  which  supply  material  to 
the  country  press.  So  that  in  these  respects  the  Association  is  doing  a  large 
amount  of  additional  work.  It  needs  further  development  along  a  good 
many  lines  which  have  already  been  discussed,  but  I  just  wanted  to  point  out 
that  the  Association  is  already  doing  something  and  that  the  assistance  given 
as  by  the  newspapers  is  one  of  the  most  effective  pieces  of  work  that  can  be 
done,  because  these  papers  go  into  every  home,  and  thus  enable  us  to  reach 
practically  all  the  homes  of  the  Dominion.  In  that  way  we  are  educating 
the  people  to  an  appreciation  of  the  principles  that  we  are  trying  to  work 
out.  Later  on  I  may  take  the  opportunity  of  speaking  about  the  work  oi 
the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch.  (Applause). 

Mr.  Macoun  :  At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  held  in  Toronto  five  years 
ago  this  very  important  question  of  how  to  disseminate  our  ideas  was  dis- 
cussed. Without  taking  undue  credit  to  myself  I  think  I  may  say  that  Rev. 
Father  Burke,  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  myself  were  practically  the 
only  two  at  that  meeting  who  thought  that  a  Forestry  Journal  should  be 
established.  As  a  result  of  our  work  that  publication  was  established,  and 
I  trust  the  members  of  the  Association  will  excuse  me  if  I  say  a  few  words  on 
that  particular  matter.  I  think  the  question  as  to  how  we  shall  reach  the  pub- 
lic is  really  a  very  important  question.  Dr.  Femow  has  said  that  these 
annual  meetings  reach  only  those  already  in  the  fold.  Well,  that  is  not 
true.  If  there  were  only  half  a  dozen  of  us  at  this  meeting,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  not  only  the  newspapers  of  Toronto  but  of  the  whole 
Dominion  report  what  is  said  here.  This  may  be  some  consolation  to  those 
who  read  papers  here  before  small  audiences.  Nearly  everybody  in  Canada 
who  read  the  newspapers  knows  that  this  Association  opened  yesterday,  that 
His  Excellency,  the  Governor-General  is  with  us,  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Fisher 
and  other  prominent  men  in  the  country  are  taking  part  in  our  discussions: 
so  there  is  no  question  that  this  annual  convention  is  of  great  value.  In 
addition  to  Rev.  Father  Burke  and  myself  who  believed  that  we  should  estab- 
lish a  Forestry  Journal,  there  was  Mr.  Southworth  and  Mr.  Stewart.  If  I 
remember  correctly,  Mr.  Stewart  objected  that  we  should  wait  a  year — ^that 
we  did  not  have  funds  enough.  I  pointed  out  that  that  was  all  the  more 
reason  why  we  should  ''get  busy"  and  appeal  to  the  different  Governments 
and  people  who  could  help  us,  for  funds ;  because  my  i^iea  of  an  Association 
of  this  kind  is  that  it  should  constantly  be  in  debt,  always  pointing  out  the 
good  work  it  is  doing,  and  asking  for  more  money.  At  that  time  Mr.  South- 
worth  strongly  advocated  the  spending  of  all  the  money  we  had  so  as  to 
reach  the  public  through  the  newspapers  and  in  various  other  ways  such  a? 
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magazine  articles  and  literature  of  other  kinds.  Mr.  Southworth,  Rev. 
Father  Burke  and  myself  were  appointed  a  committee.  We  skipped  our 
lunch  hour,  brought  in  a  report  at  the  afternoon  session,  and  the  Journal 
was  established  with  Mr.  Campbell  as  Editor.  Some  two  years  age  his  duties 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  resign,  and  the  Directors  appointed  me  Editor. 
I  had  many  ideas  as  to  what  the  Editor  of  a  Forestry  Journal  should  do.  Of 
course,  the  first  thing  was  to  get  important  papers  from  people  whose  opinions 
carried  weight,  and  I  did  the  best  I  could  along  these  lines.  But  I  also 
thought  that  as  Editor  I  should  write  editorials,  or  go  to  some  one  ielse  who 
could  write  them.  I  very  soon  found  that  editorials  on  the  lines  of  the  reso- 
lutions we  passed  at  this  Association  could  not  be  printed  in  a  Forestry  Jour- 
nal. As  a  matter  of  fact  we  were  subsidized — though  that  ^s  perhaps  not  tbe 
proper  word — not  only  by  the  Federal  Government,  but  by  the  Provincial 
Governments,  and  our  very  life  depended  on  the  money  we  received  from 
them.  That  made  it  necessary  to  be  very  careful  what  we  said  about 
them  in  the  way  of  criticism.  More  than  that,  every  one  connected  with  the 
Forestry  Journal  was  an  employee,  either  of  the  Federal  or  of  a  Provincial 
Government.  That  meant  that  even  if  our  Directors  gave  us  a  free  hand, 
we,  as  individuals,  would  have  to  be  very  careful  what  we  should  print.  I 
don't  think  anj^body  has  any  idea  of  criticizing  the  methods,  but  the  Forestry 
Journal  should  certainly  be  put  before  the  people  of  Canada  in  such  a  way 
that  the  newspapers  could  weigh,  what  we,  as  an  Association,  think  about 
this,  that  or  the  other  thing.  As  a  matter  of  fact  all  we  have  done  is  to  print 
articles  which  the  newspapers  may  quote  if  they  wish ;  but  those  articles  are 
quoted  as  the  sayings  of  individuals.  Two  years  ago  Senator  Edwards  gave 
us  one  of  the  best  articles  we  ever  had  in  the  Forestry  Journal.  If  that 
article  had  been  an  editorial  backed  by  this  Association,  it  would  have  been 
quoted  from  one  end  of  the  Dominion  to  the  other.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
printed  simply  as  Senator  Edwards'  own  special  ideas,  and  when  quoted  was 
given  as  coming  from  an  individual.  As  a  Forestry  Association  we  are 
placed  in  a  pretty  difficult  position.  Last  year  I  resigned  the  editorship 
because  I  felt  that  I  was  unable  to  make  the  Journal  the  success  it  deserves 
to  be.  What  I  had  hoped  to  accomplish  I  found  impossible,  so  I  got  out. 
I  think  the  last  two  numbers,  edited  by  Mr.  Jacombe,  rank  with  the  best 
publications  of  its  kind  we  have  ever  had  in  the  whole  world.  (Applause.) 
I  say  of  its  kind.  We  have  had  not  only  good  articles,  but  notes  of  what 
other  people  have  said  and  done,  what  is  being  said  and  done  in  other  countries, 
and  it  is  good ;  first-class.  But  to  my  mind  it  does  not  serve  the  purpose  of 
this  Association  is  spreading  the  ideas  that  we  want  to  spread.  TJJie  Journal 
is  without  editorials;  it  is  without  backing;  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  com- 
pels anybody  to  say  that  the  Association  has  done  this  or  that.  The  news- 
paper bulletins  that  Mr.  Campbell  has  referred  to  are  being  printed  all  over 
the  country  and  doing  a  lot  of  good  work;  still  there  should  become  way  of 
reaching  the  public  with  the  backing  of  this  Association.  To  my  mind,  we 
cannot  do  this  as  long  as  we  Government  employees  are  responsible  for  the 
work.    I  don't  know  whether  anybody  will  agree  with  me  in  that,  but  after 
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the  five  or  six  years  I  have  been  with  the  Association,  I  think,  it  is  not  fair 
to  the  lumbermen  who  are  with  us,  it  is  not  fair  to  the  people  who  support  us, 
it  is  not  fair  to  the  public  of  Canada,  or  I  think  to  ourselves,  that  this  Asso- 
ciation should  be  tied  up  in  the  way  it  is.  Frankly  I  see  no  way  out  of  the 
difficulty,  because  the  most  competent  men  for  the  administration  of  this 
Association  and  for  the  editing  of  a  Forestry  Journal  are  the  men  who  are 
professionally  interested  in  forestry ;  that  is,  men  who  in  one  way  or  another 
are  working  for  a  Government,  either  Provincial  or  Federal.  I  mean  they 
are  the  men  who  have  the  greatest  knowledge  and  are  best  posted.  But  whilst 
we  Government  employees  are  doing  this  work  we  can  never  hope  that  this 
Association  will  reach  the  people  of  Canada.  That  is  my  plain  view. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  G.  T.  Chown  :  I  would  just  like  to  follow  up  what  Mr.  Macoun 
has  so  well  said  regarding  the  disability  under  which  we  labour  as  an  Asso- 
ciation through  the  large  number  of  the  important  men  in  it  who  are  Gov- 
ernment officials.  I  believe  that  what  we  want  is  a  paid  Secretary,  who 
shall  be  a  trained  forester,  and  a  man  of  sufficient  standing  to  carry  this 
Association  throughout  all  the  Provinces.  I  came  up  to  this  meeting  of 
the  Association  with  a  deep  feeling  of  despondency.  We  have  been  working 
here  for  over  ten  years.  I  have  been  here  for  eight  years — and  what  have 
we  done?  What  have  we  really  accomplished?  What  is  this  Association 
doing?  We  meet  each  year;  we  have  a  pleasant  time;  we  get  to  know  one 
another,  we  have  met  some  friends;  but  what  practical  result  has  the  Asso- 
ciation accomplished?  Dr.  Fernow  has  brought  before  us  the  thought  that 
the  forest  should  be  considered  as  a  crop  to  be  developed  from  year  to  year. 
We  have  had  that  same  idea  presented  every  year.  Have  we  got  any  one 
of  our  Governments  in  the  Dominion  to  look  upon  it  as  a  crop?  Yesterday 
the  head  man  of  the  Ontario  Government,  Mr.  White,  told  us  plainly  that 
he  had  never  even  made  an  estimate  of  the  increment  of  growth  for  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario ;  that  he  balanced  the  annual  loss  from  fire  against  the  incre- 
ment and  let  it  go  at  that.  Here  we  have  been  working  as  a  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation for  ten  years,  and  the  leading  man  in  the  leading  Province  has  not 
even  got  to  the  point  where  he  wants  to  find  out  what  we  have  got  or  the 
rate  at  which  it  is  growing.  The  second  point  Dr.  Fernow  made  was  segre- 
gation— we  were  to  separate  our  farm  lands  from  our  forest  lands.  Have 
we  a  single  bit  of  legislation  on  that  point?  Is  there  one  Province  that  has 
made  the  necessary  survey  so  that  it  will  know?  I  understand  that  in  New 
Brunswick  they  are  beginning  to  classify  the  land,  and  that  is  the  one  Pro- 
vince, so  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  has  made  any  attempt  to  separate  farm 
lands  from  forest  lands.  Here  we  go  on  and  talk  about  segregation,  hut 
what  are  we  accomplishing? 

Mr.  WitiTE :  Has  not  Ontario  made  the  attempt  to  separate  the  f ore«t 
lands  from  the  agricultural  lands? 

Mr.  Chown:  By  legislation? 
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Mr.  White:   By  regulation  of  the  Department. 
Mr.  Chown:   To  what  extent? 


Mr.  White  :  By  examining  it  to  see  if  it  is  suitable  for  agricultural 
purposes. 

Mr.  Chown  :  I  am  glad  to  accept  Mr.  White's  statement  regarding 
what  has  been  done. 

Mr.  White  :  While  I  am  on  my  feet  I  would  like  to  say  that  yesterday 
I  was  not  speaking  only  about  the  growth. 

Mr.  Chown  :  Of  course  I  am  glad  to  accept  Mr.  White's  statement. 
The  point  is,  though,  that  in  this  province  of  Ontario,  with  all  our  talk, 
we  have  not  as  yet  sufficiently  recognized  either  the  importance  of  the  seg- 
regation of  the  lands  or  of  the  timber  crop  to  have  a  survey  made  to  find  out 
what  we  really  possess.  A  number  of  years  ago  the  Ontario  Government 
sent  a  number  of  parties  up  to  the  north,  and  we  did  get  a  certain  number 
of  guesses  as  to  what  was  there;  but  as  to  any  practical  survey,  that  has 
not  been  made.  Then  we  come  to  the  question  of  fire  protection.  Well,  we 
lave  talked  fire  protection  till  we  are  all  tired  of  it,  and  of  course  it  is  the 
A-B-C  of  forestry;  but  have  we  really  accomplished  anything? 

Senator  Edwards  :    Oh !  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Chown  ;  Well,  I  think  you  must  allow  for  two  things  besides  what 
ihis  Forestry  Association  has  done.  I  sometimes  think  there  is  a  little  man 
down  in  Washington  who  has  done  more  to  raise  the  whole  question  of 
forestry  than  what  this  Forestry  Association  has  done. 

Senator  Edwards  :  While  I  agree  with  a  great  deal  of  what  our  friend 
s  saying,  and  while  I  am  ready  to  denounce  the  Provincial  Governments 
•or  not  having  done  their  duty,  the  Province  of  Ontario  takes  the  lead  in 
•0  far  as  forest  preservation  is  concerned — the  protection  of  the  forests. 
That  was  inaugurated  in  Ontario,  and  not  in  Washington.  Later  on  I  will 
flake  remarks  which  will,  perhaps,  reflect  very  severely  on  the  Ontario 
jovemment,  but  so  far  as  the  Crown  Lands  Department  is  concerned, 
)ntario  deserves  a  great  deal  of  .credit  for  having  inaugurated  a  good  system 
'f  fire  protection. 

At  this  stage  of  the  meeting  Hon.  Frank  Cochrane,  Minister  of  Crown 
jands.  Forests  and  Mines,  in  the  Ontario  Government,  took  a  seat  on  the 
*latform,  amidst  applause. 

Mr.  Chown  :  Perhaps  I  am  inclined  to  take  a  pessimistic  view  of  the 
ituation;  but  I  think  any  one  who  studies  it  will  admit  that  we  have  not 
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gone  as  far  as  we  should,  for  the  time  and  energy  that  we  have  put  into 
it.    Now,  Dr.  Fernow  suggests  that  in  order  to  carry  out  his  ideas  we  should 
have  committees  in  the  different  Provinces.    Well,  I  am  not  going  to  say 
that  that  is  not  a  good  suggestion ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  goes  far 
enough,  and  the  suggestion  I  wish  to  add  to  the  discussion  is  this :  that  we 
should  have  a  paid  secretary  who  will  be  able  to  give  all  his  time  to  this 
work,  and  be  constantly  organizing  and  bringing  the  matter  to  tbe  attention 
not  only  of  the  Dominion  Government,  but  of  the  different  Provincial  Gov- 
ernments.   I  don't  want  Mr,  Kelly  Evans  to  blush,  but  any  of  ui  who  have 
been  in  Ontario  will  recognize  the  tremendous  importance  he  has  given  to 
the  question  of  fish  and  game.    (Applause).    Tfo  one  would  dream  for  a  < 
moment  that  fish  and  game  are  of  anything  like  the  importance  of  the  \ 
forestry  question.    They  are  not  to  be  compared;  they  are  not  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  same  breath ;  but  Mr.  Kelly  Evans  has  not  only  made  it  a  live 
question  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Ontario,  but  he  has  been 
able  to  point  to  quite  a  bit  of  legislation — and  more  in  prospect,  too — ^thai 
he  has  been  able  to  bring  about  in  the  Fish  and  Game  Society  and  put  on 
the  statutes  of  Ontario.    Now,  our  problem  is  larger  than  the  one  he  ha> 
to  deal  with.   One  of  our  difficulties  is  that  we  have  to  deal  with  the  Federal 
Government,  which  is  constituted  differently  from  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ments.   My  idea  is  that  we  should  get  a  man  with  organizing  power,  par 
him  a  salary  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  give  all  his  time  to  the  work,  so  that  i 
he  can  go  from  Province  to  Province,  and  to  Ottawa,  organizing  these  com- 
mittees that  Prof.  Fernow  has  spoken  off.    Then  we  will  be  in  a  positioii 
to  go  forward.    Perhaps,  I  am  putting  too  much  stress  on  one  man  powei.  i 
but  my  study  of  this  age  is  that  it  is  the  one  man  that  does  the  business ;  it  I 
the  man  that  is  behind  it.    In  saying  this  I  would  like  to  guard  myself 
against  any  criticism  of  our  past  secretaries.    They  have  been  employed  in 
other  work,  and  have  just  been  able  to  give  their  odd  hours  and  odd  atten- 
tion to  the  matter.    It  has  been  a  labour  of  love  with  them;  they  have  been  ; 
tied  up;  they  have  been  Government  officials  or  professors.    But  what  we 
want  to  do  is  to  get  a  man  who  will  give  all  his  attention  to  this,  and  organ- 
ize those  committees,  and  go  forward  in  that  way.  (Applause). 

Ex-President  Stewart:  I  have  kept  silence  so  far.  In  former  meet- 
ings I  have  had  perhaps  too  much  to  say.  This  time  I  thought  I  would 
simply  listen  to  the  discussion  which  has  taken  the  turn  as  to  what  ocr 
Association  is  doing.  Now,  however,  I  feel  that  perhaps  a  few  words  from 
me  might  be  in  order.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Association  is  rather  lan- 
guishing. Well,  when  I  consider  its  inauguration  in  a  small  room  and  tte 
difficulties  that  we  had  for  several  years  in  securing  any  interest  whatever 
in  the  forestry  question,  I  am  more  than  gratified  to  see  the  attention  that 
is  now  being  given  to  it  by  the  public  and  by  the  press  of  the  countrr 
(Applause).  Xow,  there  is  one  point  that  I  came  here  to  speak  of  particu- 
larly.  There  seems  to  be  considerable  confusion  in  the  minds  of  maD^" 
people  regarding  the  objects  of  this  Association.    Very  frequently  we  titi 
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parties  who  seem  to  think  that,  as  an  Association,  we  should  go  on  and  do 
active  work.  That  was  not  the  intention  of  the  founders  of  this  Association. 
It  is  not  the  object  of  any  such  association.  If  you  will  read  the  aims  of  the 
Association  you  will  see.  They  are  to  secure  the  exploration  of  the  public 
domain,  so  that  lands  unsuitable  for  agricultural  purposes  may  be  reserved 
for  timber  production ;  (2)  The  preservation  of  the  forests  for  their  influence 
on  climate,  soil  and  water  supply;  (3)  The  promotion  of  judicious  methods 
in  dealing  with  forests  and  woodlands;  (4)  Reforestation  where  advisable; 
(5)  Tree  planting  on  the  plains  and  on  streets  and  highways ;  (6)  The  collec- 
tion and  dissemination  of  information  bearing  on  the  forestry  problem  in 
general.  The  whole  object  of  this  Association  was  to  awaken  the  public 
mind  of  the  country  to  the  importance  of  the  forestry  movement  was  not  to 
go  on  and  attempt  to  work  itself.  Many  people  confound  the  two  functions, 
one  of  which  belongs  to  governments  and  the  country  and  to  individuals, 
and  the  other  to  this  society.  This  organization  is  similar  in  character  to  the 
agricultural  societies,  and  other  societies  through  the  country — simply  for 
educational  purposes  and  not  to  perform  active  work.  I  must  congratulate 
Dr.  Fernow  on  his  paper.  When  he  speaks  we  always  expect  to  hear  some- 
thing worth  listening  to — (applause) — and  this  paper  is  full  of  very  wise 
remarks. 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  E.  Burke  was  received  with  applause  and  said :  I  now  live 
in  Toronto,  although  I  represent  Prince  Edward  Island.    If  we  want  to 
have  any  active  representation  down  there,  the  representative  has  to  get 
out  very  early  in  the  season?  (Laughter).    We  have  the  problem  of  com- 
munication down  there,  as  well  as  one  of  reforestation.    I  see  by  telegrams 
in  the  papers  of  the  capital  city  a  very  extensive  account  of  what  is  going 
on  here — which  would  seem  to  be  an  argument  against  what  has  been 
advanced  here  to  the  effect  that  these  meetings  are  not  of  much  use  because 
publicity  in  reference  to  them  did  not  reach  the  farthest  ends  of  the  country. 
I  think  it  is  well  that  this  Association  should  meet  in  centres  like  Toronto, 
and  that  the  papers  should  be  sent  out  in  order  that  the  people  would  get 
very  much  benefit  from  it.    I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  my  own  little  Province 
we  are  almost  in  desperation.    That  is  a  very  bad  state  to  be  in.    I  don't 
know  how  the  politicians  feel  when  they  are  in  desperation,  but  I  know 
that  in  the  church  when  you  are  in  desperation  you  have  to  get  to  the  priest 
soon  as  you  can,  and  he  will  help  you  out  of  that  condition?  (Laughter). 
But  in  my  Province  we  really  have  nothing  in  the  shape  of  Crown  Lands, 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  forests,  and  we  are  looking  for  some  assistance  from 
the  Federal  authorities  as  well  as  what  we  can  get  from  the  provincial 
authorities — which  has  very  limited  resources,  but  helps  to  a  proper  forest- 
ration,  so  that  the  proportion  l)etween  forest  and  farm  may  be  kept  up  in  the 
interest  of  the  life  of  the  people  and  of  agriculture  itself.    I  know  Dr.  Fer- 
now well  enough  to  be  satisfied  that  everything  in  his  paper  has  been  well 
thought  out,  and  will  be  of  great  help  to  the  forestry  interest.    I  believe, 
there  is  no  better  authority  on  forestry  not  only  in  Canada  but  on  the  whole 
American  continent — and  perhaps  out  of  it — ^than  the  same  Dr.  Fernow. 
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(Applause).    I  may  say  it  was  he  who  taught  me  my  first  principles  o! 
forestry ;  and  whilst  I  have  not  gone  very  far  I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to 
make  that  acknowledgment.    We  should  not  despair  about  this  movement, 
because  it  has  been  established  only  about  ten  years.    I  may  say  that  fifteen 
years  ago  in  my  own  Province  I  had  not  given  the  first  thought  to  it, 
although  the  Island  was  then  bare  of  its  trees.    But  the  work  of  this  Asso- 
ciation came  to  my  attention,  I  began  to  take  an  interest  in  forestry,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  in  my  whole  Province  theie  has  been  a  considerable 
propaganda  of  education  through  the  impetus  given  by  this  Association. 
While  we  have  not  had  very  much  reforestation,  we  have  taught  our  people 
to  respect  and  conserve  the  trees,  and  I  believe  there  is  much  more  private 
planting  than  ever.    All  this  will  redound  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  my  Pro- 
vince.   (Applause).    Mr.  Macoun  has  referred  to  the  part  I  took  in  estab- 
lishing the  Journal.    I  may  say  that  I  went  on  the  Committee,  not  know- 
ing very  much  about  the  business;  but  perhaps  the  man  on  the  Committees 
who  knows  least  is  generally  the  most  loquacious.    (Laughter).    I  thought 
it  was  a  pretty  shabby  thing  for  an  Association  of  this  kind  not  to  support 
an  ofiicial  organ,  and  that  if  it  could  not  keep  up  such  an  organ  it  ought  to 
go  out  of  existence.  While  the  Journal  has  perhaps  not  done  everything  that 
was  expected  of  it,  I  think  it  has  done  fairly  well.    Surely  we  should  always 
have  something  ahead  of  us  to  work  up  to;  or  where  would  we  be  at  all  if 
we  had  not  the  vision?   I  think  the  Journal  can  be  made  very  much  bettei. 
It  is  for  you  to  determine  what  kind  of  management  you  are  to  place  it 
under.    There  should  be  some  sort  of  arrangement  made  with  all  the  Pro- 
vinccb  whereby  we  should  find  out  the  actual  forestry  conditions  of  each, 
find  out  everything  relative  to  the  forestry  question,  and  these  results  should 
be  regularly  printed  in  our  Journal  whenever  it  is  published.    I  Iu>pe  we 
will  have  a  monthly  Journal  before  very  long,  because  I  think  the  import- 
ance of  this  Association  would  warrant  its  being  published  that  often. 
There  is  no  way  in  which  the  money  of  the  Association  could  be  better  spent 
than  by  paying  good  writers  and  getting  them  to  contribute  the  matter  that 
is  necessary  for  the  information  of  the  people  of  this  country  upon  the 
question  of  forestry.    (Applause).    In  1906,  I  was  at  the  great  forestry 
Convention  in  Ottawa,  and  I  happened  to  be  on  the  Resolution  Committee 
there.    From  that  convention  we  had  great  hopes  and  I  really  believe  that 
something  has  been  accomplished. 

Mr.  Chown  :   How  much  ? 

Dr.  Burke:  I  think  that  the  Dominion  Government  has  expended  a 
good  deal  of  money  in  reorganizing  and  extending  the  Forestry  Branch: 
but  I  did  think  at  that  time,  and  I  think  still,  that  we  will  never  be  satis- 
fied, on  account  of  the  importance  of  this  interest,  until  we  have  really  a 
whole  Department  to  itself  for  Forests  and  Mines,  or  something  of  that 
kind;  and  when  we  get  that  the  federal  interests  will  be  properly  safe- 
guarded, and  the  local  interests  in  the  different  Provinces  will  be  encouraged 
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so  that  they  will  do  better  work  than  they  have  been  doing.  Some  Pro- 
vinces, like  mine,  are  so  small  and  so  restricted  in  resources  that  they  can- 
not do  very  much ;  but  they  could  do  a  good  deal  more  than  they  are  doing, 
and  I  hope  the  word  that  goes  forth  from  this  Convention  will  have  an 
influence  in  stimulating  and  causing  them  to  do  a  great  deal  more  than 
4ey  are  doing.  What  we  want^  it  seems,  is  a  general  stock-taking,  that 
fe  may  know  what  we  have  in  the  way  of  forest  resources  in  all  the 
Provinces  of  Canada.  Once  that  is  known,  we  would  be  very  foolish  indeed 
il  we  did  not  try  to  conserve  those  resources  in  the  interests  of  the  gener- 
ations that  are  yet  to  come,  so  that  they  may  live  in  some  kind  of  comfort 
and  happiness,  and  have  the  resources  conserved  that  will  give  them  a  ready 
living.  I  have  no  report  to  make  from  my  Province.  I  can  only  say  that 
Thile  we  have  perhaps  the  most  fertile  spot  in  the  whole  of  this  continent, 
and  while  we  are  a  good,  loyal,  industrious  people  down  there,  our  forests 
are  not  what  we  would  like  to  have  them,  and  we  would  be  very  glad  indeed 
to  secure  some  system  whereby  this  Forestry  Association  or  the  Federal 
Government  would  send  professors  down  there  to  teach  the  people  how 
best  to  roplant  farm  plots — since  our  farmers  own  all  the  land,  and  in 
other  ways  help  us  restore  in  that  beautiful  Province  the  proportion  which 
Aould  always  exist  between  its  forests  and  its  fields.  I  hope  it  will  be 
lone  shortly.  When  it  is  done  it  will  be  very  much  to  our  interests.  I 
im  Tery  glad  that,  with  Mr.  Macoun,  I  was  instrumental,  in  having  the 
fournal  established,  and  I  trust  that  no  one  will  lose  courage  if  this  Asso- 
iaton  does  not  seem  lo  have  done  much.  I  believe,  with  Mr.  Stewart,  that 
t  has  done  a  great  deal,  and  that  its  capacity  for  doing  is  almost  infinite. 
Applause). 

Dr.  Fernow  :  I  am  filled  with  remorse  that  I  should  have  given  rise 
0  this  discussion,  for  there  was  nothing  farther  from  my-  mind  than  to 
Titicise  the  work  of  the  Association.  (A^oices— *'No,  no:)"  Brevity  has 
ieen  my  enemy  in  this  case.  I  did  not  stop  long  enough  to  laud  all  the 
jfforts  of  the  past.  I  certainly  did  not  mean  to  minimize  them  or  disparage 
hem.  Any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  my  past  life  would  know  that  for  a 
luarter  of  a  century  I  have  helped  in  the  States  to  do  the  same  things  that 
his  Association  is  doing.  (Hear,  hear).  I  should  know  more  than  anybody 
dse  where  the  shoe  pinches  and  where  the  difficulties  lie,  and  the  propa- 
ganda for  w^hich  this  Association  stands.  I  wanted  to  accentuate  the  pro- 
gress that  I  proposed:  The  things  that  we  are  helping  to  do  are  all  good 
md  to  the  point,  but  is  there  really  no  other  point  of  attack  that  we  may 
levise?  When  the  automobile  came  into  the  field  there  were  a  good  many 
Jeople  who  said  the  horse  was  doomed  to  extinction,  but  I  have  not  seen 
my  falling  oft  in  the  use  of  horseflesh.  When  air-ships  come  into  general 
Me,  I  think  automobiles  will  still  run  around  on  the  ground.  In  the  same 
«"ay,  I  think  that  all  the  work  this  Association  has  done  is  to  the  point  and 
should  be  maintained,  only  let  us  add  to  it  if  we  can  see  something  new. 
One  proposal  is  to  have  a  paid  secretary;    Nothing  better  can  be  done  if 
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you  have  the  cash.    The  only  other  way  out  of  it  is  to  emploj  people  auc 
pay  them  nothing  except  the  chance  of  exhibiting  their  patriotism. 

Mr.  Chown:   Could  not  a  man  get  his  own  pay? 

Dr.  Fernow  :  If  you  have  the  cash,  a  paid  secretary  must  first  repre- 
sent the  Provincial  Association  so  as  to  distribute  the  work  through  tliis 
very  large  country.  Each  Province  has  its  peculiar  problems  to  solve,* 
and  only  a  man  that  lives  in  that  Province  is  in  a  position  to  advise  the 
Legislature  as  to  what  is  required.  What  suits  Ontario  does  not  suit  Que- 
bec, and  what  suits  Quebec,  does  not  suit  British  Columbia  or  Prince 
Edward  Island.  So  I  hope  the  gentlemen  who  thought  I  was  criticizing  the 
work  of  the  Association  will  consider  the  appearance  of  things  which  was 
not  a  reality. 

Senator  Edwards  :  I  think  the  fault  lies  with  yourself,  Mr.  President, 
in  allowing  speakers  to  discuss  a  question  that  was  not  referred  to  in  the 
paper  read. 

The  President  :   That  nearly  always  occurs,  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Evans  :  The  subject  of  education,  as  mentioned  in  Prof.  FemoT'- 
paper,  comes  properly  before  this  meeting,  and  I  would  like  to  point  out 
an  item  in  the  '^Toronto  Globe^'  (commencing  to  read  item). 

Senator  Edwards:   Why  don't  you. discuss  Doctor  Fernow's  paper? 

Mr.  Evans  :  This  item  refers  to  education.  We  all  know  that  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  power  question  in  this  Province  would  not  have  hecn 
possible  had  it  not  been  for  the  many  addresses  that  Adam  Beck  gav<f 
throughout  the  Province  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  people  on  that 
point.  Now,  what  I  got  up  to  tell  you  was  this,  that  last  year  at  Albany, 
Mr.  Whipple,  the  deputy  head  of  the  Department  of  Forests,  Fish  and 
Game  for  the  State  of  New  York,  told  us  in  his  closing  address  that  up  to 
the  time  that  (with  the  consent  of  the  Government)  he  had  given  a  series 
of  some  60  or  70  addresses  throughout  the  State,  it  was  impossible  for  hia 
to  get  through  the  House,  the  legislation  that  was  desirable,  or  to  have  th? 
laws  properly  enforced.  Now,  in  Ontario,  we  have  a  precedent  in  the  ( ^> 
of  the  Department  of  Education,  and  to  a  certain  extent  we  have  a 
precedent  in  the  case  of  the  Power  question  in  this  Province.  I  hope  th»t 
some  day  the  Hon.,  the  Minister  who  is  sitting  here  will  evolve  some  scheni' 
whereby  he  will  send  Mr.  White  or  others  of  his  staff  throughout  the  Pr** 
vince  to  give  forestry  lectures  to  the  people.  (Hear,  hear.  Applause).  A< 
a  young  member  of  this  Association  I  cannot  lose  the  opportunity  of  impre- 
sing  upon  you  the  absolute  necessity  of  getting  to  the  people.  (Applause 
You  must  do  it,  and  I  believe  it  would  well  pay  the  Administration,  or  tl' 
Hon.  Frank  Cochrane,  to  go  to  the  expense  of  lantern  slides,  and  of  sendir? 
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out,  especially  in  the  northern  portions  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  capable 
lecturers  who  will  interest  the  people  and  thereby  get  them  in  sympathy 
with  the  movement  that  this  Association  is  carrying  on,  in  a  more  scientific 
and  technical  fashion.  (Applause). 

Mr.  Campbell  :  Regarding  the  lectures  which  greatly  helped  the  work 
olthe  Hon.  Mr.  Whipple,  in  New  York  State,  I  wish  to  state  that,  the  main 
part  of  the  lecturing  was  done  by  Mr.  Knechtel,  who  was  then  the  Forester 
for  the  New  York  State  Forestry,  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  and  who 
h  now  in  the  employ  of  the  Dominion  Government,  and  who  will  do  similar 
work  for  this  country.    (Applause).    The  New  York  Commission  wants  to 

him  back  again,  but  I  am  determined  not  to  let  him  go. 

Mr.  White  :  I  wish  to  raise  a  point  for  your  consideration.  I  under- 
rtood  that  the  discussion  was  to  be  confined  to  the  paper  read  by  Dr.  Fer-. 
low.  Now,  we  have  drifted  off  into  the  education  work  of  the  Association, 
rhat  is  being  done  in  Canada  and  what  is  being  done  in  various  other 
lountries.  We  are  not  discussing  this  paper  at  all.  We  have  not  even 
inched  it.  With  all  deference  to  those  who  have  discussed  the  matter,  if 
fe  are  going  to  conduct  our  business  in  an  orderly  way,  and  use  our  time 
valuably,  we  ought  to  discuss  an  important  paper  like  this. 

The  President:   Do  you  wish  to  discuss  itP 

Mr.  White:  I  think  the  discussion  should  be  confined  to  the  paper 
intil  we  get  through  with  it.    There  are  people  here  prepared  to  discuss  it. 

The  President:   Senator  Edwards,  do  you  wish  to  discuss  the  paper? 

Senator  Edwards  :    Not  now.    I  will  refer  to  it  later  on. 

The  President  :  Then  I  will  be  found  fault  with  later  on  for  allowing  you 
)  discuss  the  paper  when  some  other  paper  is  under  discussion.  (Laughter), 
have  allowed  a  certain  amount  of  latitude  because  I  felt  that  all  that  has 
een  said  has  been  in  the  interests  of  the  work  that  we  are  here  for. 
Ipplause).  I  do  not  wish  to  enforce  parliamentary  rules.  I  feel  that  we 
re  not  bound  down  by  such  rules  here,  but  that  in  a  free-and-easy  way  we 
buld  advance  the  interests  of  Forestry.  Consequently  I  have  allowed 
3nsiderable  laxity  along  that  line.  Now,  while  I  have  been  speaking  that 
ay,  I  may  say  that  I  greatly  appreciate  what  has  been  said  by  some  of  the 
)eakers.  Something  has  been  said  about  the  appointment  of  a  secretary 
i  connection  with  this  Association — because  I  had  reference  to  the  great 
ork  that  Mr.  Evans  has  done  in  connection  with  the  Fish  and  Game  Asso- 
iation,  down  through  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  has  gone  through 
lere  and  stirred  up  the  people  so  that  they  have  a  greater  respect  for  that 
aluable  asset,  than  they  had  before  he  came  down  to  visit  us.  If  we  had 
ich  a  secretary  in  connection  wath  this  Association,  I  feel  that  he  could 
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do  much  in  teaching  the  people  the  importance  of  the  forests.    In  my 
address  yesterday,  I  casually  referred  to  this  subject.    I  feel  the  truth  d 
what  Professor  McClement  says  about  learning  to  plant  a  tree.    I  think 
that  we  should  teach  them  to  respect  trees.    In  the  part  I  come  from 
would  do  much  to  teach  them  the  value  of  the  trees.    We  want  trees  in  our 
parks,  and  children  carelessly  destroy  them.    I  feel  that  our  children  should 
be  taught  better.    If  we  reach  the  people  and  educate  them  to  value  our 
forests  we  will  not  require  so  many  people  patrolling  our  woods  to  protect 
them.  (Applause). 

Senator  Edwaeds  :  Mr.  Chairman,  you  seem  to  insist  on  my  speaking. 
I  understand  that  I  am  expected  to  speak  this  afternoon. 

The  President  :   Yes,  you  are. 

Senator  Edwaeds  :  The  questions  I  will  refer  to  in  Prof.  Fernow's 
address  come  up  naturally  in  the  address  that  I  will  give  myself.  I  think  ii 
we  want  to  get  on  in  a  business  way  instead  of  branching  off  into  all  man- 
ner of  subjects  we  should  discuss  each  paper  as  it  is  read. 

Mr.  Evans  :  I  was  speaking  absolutely  on  one  of  Prof.  Fernow's 
points  — lack  of  proper  public  education — that  is  one  of  the  subjects  of  hi? 
paper.    (Applause) . 

The  President  ;  Mr.  White  would  like  to  discuss  this  paper. 

Mr.  White:    Not  just  at  present. 

The  President  :  The  Hon.  Mr.  Cochrane  was  not  with  us  yesterda> 
Before  going  on  with  the  next  paper,  we  will  be  pleased  to  have  a  few  words 
from  him. 


Hon.  Mr.  Cochrane,  Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines,  was  receive.: 
with  applause  and  said :     Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  must 
apologise  for  not  being  with  you  yesterday.    The  Session  is  to  begin 
Tuesday ;  we  are  getting  our  business  in  order,  and  there  were  some  impor 
ant  Council  meetings  yesterday  afternoon  and  Departmental  work  that  hai 
been  arranged  for  which  prevented  me  from  being  present.    I  am  delight e«i 
to  be  with  you  as  a  member  of  the  Whitney  Government — the  Governnn^r 
which  is  now  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  the  largest  Province  of  the  Dominior 
and  one  which  probably  has  more  natural  resources  in  the  way  of  timber 
than  any  other  to-day  standing  in  the  name  of  the  Crown.    Several  remark.* 
have  been  made  about  fire  ranging  generally.    I  wish  to  give  credit  to  oz: 
pr'idecessors  for  starting  the  system  of  fire-ranging  which  they  did.  (He.u- 
hefcr).    We  are  a  progressive  people,  and  as  our  thoughts  grow  in  differ^:: 
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directions,  and  as  these  matters  are  taken  up  in  a  practical  business  way, 
there  is  no  question  that  all  systems — ^no  matter  what  they  are — can  be 
improved  from  year  to  year.    I  must  say  that  the  fire-ranging  system  estab- 
lished here  by  our  predecessors  is  being  carried  on  and  brought  into  perfec- 
tion to-day,  and  I  venture  to  say  it  will  stand  close  investigation ;  that  there 
is  far  less  timber  burned  per  mile  or  per  acre — ^that  is,  timber  standing  in 
the  name  of  the  Crown,  in  which  the  system  of  fire-ranging  or  patrol  has 
been  placed  and  is  carried  on  from  year  to  year — than  that  which  is  carried 
on  and  supervised  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  licensees  of  the  timber  limits 
of  the  Province.    There  is  one  direction  in  which  I  think  this  Association 
might  educate  public  opinion,  that  is,  in  waking  up  the  holders  of  timber 
limits  to  patrol  their  own  limits,  in  which  they  should  be  more  interested 
than  the  Government  which  represents  the  people;  that  they  must  make  greater 
efforts  to  protect  the  standing  timber  than  they  have  done  in  the  past.  I 
bow  there  are  some  practical  lumbermen  sitting  before  me  who  have  given 
a  great  deal  of  thought  to  this  question,  and  are  trying  to  make  that  system 
more  perfect,  and  I  know  that  the  Government  of  the  Province  to-day  is 
alive  to  the  importance  of  the  question.    I  wish  to  say  that  the  Association 
assembled  here  to-day  has  done  a  great  educational  work,  and  I  would  ask 
that  in  the  resolutions  which  you  pass  here  and  at  future  meetings  you  will 
devote  time  to  criticizing  the  system  in  this  Province — I  am  not  speaking 
for  the  others — in  what  way  it  can  be  improved,  and  as  the  head  of  the 
Department,  I  will  be  only  too  glad  to  welcome  your  criticism — (applause) 
—welcome  any  practical  suggestions  you  may  make,  and  be  only  too  glad  to 
carry  them  out.    (Applause).    There  is  no  man,  bar  none,  that  is  giving 
greater  thought  to  these  questions  than  my  able  assistant,  Mr.  White, 
(Applause).    There  is  no  man  who  has  studied  these  questions,  or  who  has 
given  his  best  time  and  best  thought  as  to  how  this  can  be  improved.  And 
I  hope  and  trust  that  the  Association  wil  get  down  to  practical  ideas,  prac- 
tical criticism,  practical  suggestions,  and  I  assure  you  I  will  welcome  them, 
and  that  we  will  endeavour  to  take  the  good  meat  out  of  any  suggestions  or 
any  resolutions  passed.    (Loud  applause).    The  Government  last  year  moved 
on  cne  step  farther.   They  put  in  the  estimates  the  small  sum  of  |5,000,  but 
that  has  been  expended,  a  great  portion  of  it  in  buying  up  waste  territory 
ttp  in  the  western  part  of  the  Province.    We  don't  propose  to  devote  it  all 
to  the  north  country.   While  there  is  much  there  that  can  be  done,  yet  there 
are  tracts  of  country  in  the  older  parts  of  the  Province  that  we  can  well 
afford  to  buy  and  place  under  the  care  of  the  xlgricultural  College,  or  of 
Doctor  Femow's  Department,  to  work  out  in  a  practical  way,  and  let  us 
have  territory  which  will  benefit  the  water  courses  of  the  older  parts  of  the 
Province  and  the  game  and  animals,  so  that  they  will  have  some  place  to 
rest  where  they  know  they  are  safe;  and  so  that  the  students  of  forestrj'^ 
w^ill  acquire  practical  knowledge  in  places  easier  of  access  than  the  north 
part  of  the  country.    I  want  to  thank  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  my  views.    I  didn't  come  here  to  make  a  speech, 
but  rather  to  listen  and  get  any  practical  ideas  I  could,  and  to  assure  you 
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that  not  only  the  Department  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines  of  Ontario, 
every  member  of  the  Government,  is  alive  to  the  situation  and  will  welcoiw 
any  criticisms  or  practical  suggestions  which  you  have  to  offer.  (Hear, 
hear.  Applause). 

The  President  :  I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  Knechtel  to  read  his  paper, 
on  the  Dominion  Forest  Reserves. 

Mr.  Knechtel:  T  don't  wonder  that  the  President  has  difficulty  in 
pronouncing  my  name,  because  it  was  nearly  four  years  before  I  could  say 
it  myself.  (Laughter).  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  paper 
which  has  been  read  by  Doctor  Femow.  I  am  very  familiar  with  Doctor 
Femow's  thought,  because  for  one  year  in  Cornell  University  I  was  in  close 
and  constant  contact  with  that  thought.  I  had  taken  the  course  in  College 
before  I  went  to  Doctor  Fernow,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  the  courses  I  received 
with  him  were  the  very  best  that  I  had  in  all  my  college  work.  (Applause). 
I  am  glad  to  notice  that  Doctor  Femow  is  giving  the  Dominion  credit  for 
already  acting  upop  the  lines  that  he  has  suggested  in  his  admirable 
paper. 


THE  DOMINION  FOREST  RESERVES. 
Abraham  Knechtel,  F.E. 
Inspector  Dominion  Forest  Reserves. 
Inteoductoey. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  white  race  had  begun  wrong  on  this  con-  I 
tinent.  Needing  cleared  land  for  agriculture  we  started  in  the  woods,  aod 
now  when  we  need  woods  we  start  on  the  cleared  land.  The  arrangement  wa^ 
not  an  economic  one.  The  Prairie  should  have  been  located  near  the  Atlanti'* 
and  the  woodland  in  the  Northwest.  Arranged  as  it  was,  with  the  forest  oa 
the  land  that  was  close  to  the  market  for  its  products,  forest  destruction  wa- 
a-^  first  a  necessity^  and  later  became  a  habit.  Fire,  the  good  servant  in 
clearing  the  land,  ran  rampant  carrying  forest  devastation  far  beyond  the 
necessities  of  the  people. 

The  earliest  settlers,  coming  from  Europe  were  used  to  forest  conserva- 
t  ion.  They  had  practised  it  in  the  countries  from  which  they  came.  Forest 
destruction  was  to  them  a  new  thing;  but  the  forests  were  so  vast  that  they 
thought  there  could  never  be  a  scarcity  of  wood,  and  they  reasoned  that  tl* 
more  the  forest  was  destroyed,  the  more  the  agricultural  interests  of  th? 
country  would  be  advanced.  But  the  modern  settler  sees  the  forest  in  a  dif- 
ierent  light,  especially  so  in  the  great  Northwest  where  on  the  wide  prair' 
wood  is  a  luxury.  To  him  forest  conservation  is  the  necessity,  not  forest 
destruction.  He  has  no  delight  in  the  devastation  of  the  woods  by  fire,  an- 
he  hails  with  hope'  legislation  and  management  tending  to  improve  the  con* 
dition  of  the  forest.  He  sees  clearly  that  his  comfort  and  his  agricultural 
ii^terests  are  closely  dependent  upon  a  plentiful  supply  of  wood. 

The  country  is  so  vast  and  the  demand  for  wood  so  great,  it  is  a  treiD'''* 
dous  problem  to  so  manage  the  forests  that  this  demand  may  be  met  contint- 
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ously.  Hope  seems  to  lie  in  the  creation  of  forest  reserves,  and  tlie  policy  of 
setting  aside  land  to  be  used  as  forest  reserves  >  is  now  pretty  well  established 
by  the  Dominion  Government. 

The  Dominion  Forest  Reserves  are  intended  to  preserve  and  produce  a 
perpetual  supply  of  timber  for  the  people  of  the  prairie,  the  homesteaders' 
needs  being  considered  of  first  importance.  They  are  not  intended  to  furnish 
Food  for  the  lumber  trade.  Hence  the  policy  of  the  Department  is  favorable 
i)  small  mills  rather  than  to  large  ones  which  need  large  tracts  of  forest  and 
manufacture  lumber  beyond  the  needs  of  the  settlers.  To  furnish  wood  is 
primarily  the  purpose  of  Parliament  in  the  creation  of  the  reserves.  To  be 
wre,  our  legislators  are  not  unmindful  of  other  blessings  of  the  forest.  They 
are  well  aware  that  forests  feed  springs,  prevent  floods,  hinder  erosion, 
shelter  from  storms,  give  health  and  recreation,  protect  game  and  fish,  and 
give  the  country  aesthetic  features.  However,  the  Dominion  Forest  Reserve 
policy  has  for  its  motto.  ''Seek  ye  first  the  production  of  wood  and  its  right 
use  and  all  these  other  things  will  be  added  unto  it." 

Location  and  Area. 

The  Dominion  Forest  Reserves  all  lie  in  the  northwestern  provinces. 
They  are  twenty-six  in  number,  including  the  parks  whose  timber  is  managed 
in  precisely  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  timber  reserves  proper.  The  num- 
her  twenty-six  does  not  include  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rockies,  however, 
although  it  also  is  under  management  similar  to  that  of  the  forest  reserves. 


Manitoba  'has  six  reserves,  namely : 

Riding  Mountain  Reserve,  containing    1,536  sq.  miles. 

Duck  Mountain  Reserve,  containing    1,251 

Porcupine  No.  1  Reserve,  containing    322 

Lake  Manitoba  West  Reserve,  containing    248  "  " 

Spruce  Woods  Reserve,  containing    110  " 

Turtle  Mountain  Reserve,  containing    109i  "  " 


Total    3,575i'' 

Saskatchewan  has  four,  namely : 

Porcupine  No.  2  Reserve,  containing    360  sq.  miles. 

Moose  Mountain  Reserve,  containing   163  " 

The  Pines  Reserve,  containing    145  " 

Beaver  Hills  Reserve,  containing    72  " 


Total    740 

Alberta  has  six,  namely : 

Jasper  Park  Reserve,  containing    5,000  sq.  miles. 

Rocky  Mountain  Park  Reserve,  containing    4,500  " 

Cooking  Lake  Reserve,  containing    114  " 

Kootenay  Lakes,  containing    54  "  " 

Cypress  Hills,  containing    18  "  " 

Elk  Island,  containing    16  " 


Total    9,702 
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Toho  Park  Reserve,  containing   :   828J  sq.  miles. 

British  Columbia  has  ten,  namely : 

Glacier  Park  Reserve,  containing   576    "  " 

Hat  Creek  Reserve,  containing    208    "  " 

Long  Lake  Reserve,  containing   190    "  " 

Tranquille  Reserve,  containing    149  " 

Niskonlith  Reserve,  containing    124i  " 

Monte  Hills  Reserve,  containing    106 

Donald  Reserve,  containing    72    "  " 

Larch  Hill  Reserves  containing    25 

Martin  Mountain  Reserve,  containing    18  ** 


Total    2,295 

Summarizing : 

Manitoba  has  3,57oJ  sq.  miles   2,288,lfi0  acres 

Saskatchewan   740    "     "    473,600  " 

Alberta   "      9,702    "     "    6,209,280  " 

B.C.       "      2,295    "     "    1.467,800  " 


Grand  Total  16,312i    10,438,840 


Dates  of  Formation. 

The  Dominion  Government  awoke  to  the  necessity  of  forming  for^r 
leserves  in  1887,  and  has  been  constantly  moving  forward  in  that  direction, 
thus  conserving  the  timber,  ever  since  that  date,  as  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing table  which  gives  the  dates  when  the  reserves  were  set  aside. 

1887,  June  23, — Rocky  Mountain  Park  Reserve,  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

1888,  Oct.  11, — Glacier  Park  Reserve,  by  Order  in  Council. 

1894,  Dec,  29, — Moose  Mountain  Reserve,  by  Departmental  Order. 

1895,  May  30, — The  Kootenay  Lakes  Reserve,  by  Order  in  Council. 
1895,  July  13, — Riding  Mountain  Reserve,  by  Departmental  Order. 
1895,  July  13, — Lake  Manitoba  West  Reserve,  by  Departmental  Order. 
1895,  July  13, — Spruce  Woods  Reserve,  by  Departmental  Order. 
1899,  June  5, — Cooking  Lake  Reserve,  by  Departmental  Order. 
1895,  July  13, — Turtle  Mountain  Reserve,  by  Departmental  Order. 
1901,  Dec.  14, — Yoho  Park  Reserve,  by  Order  in  Council. 

1901,  Aug.  29, — Beaver  Hills  Reserve,  by  Departmental  Order. 

1902,  Nov.  3, — Long  Lake  Reserve,  by  Departmental  Order. 

1902,  Nov.  3, — Rocky  Mountain  Reserve,  extended  152  townships  by.^  • 
of  Parliament. 

1903,  Nov.  26,— Glacier  Park  Reserve  extended  16  townships  by  Om*- 
in  Council. 

1905,  Nov.  14, — The  Pines  Reserve,  by  Departmental  Order. 

1906,  July  13, — Duck  Mt.  Reserve,  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
1906,  July  13, — Porcupine  No.  1  Reserve,  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
1906,  July  13, — Porcupine  No.  2  Reserve,  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
1906,  July  13, — Cvpress  Hills  Reserve,  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
1906,  July  13, — Monte  Hills  Reserve,  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
1906,  July  13, — Martin  Mountain  Reserve,  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
1906,  July  13, — Niskonlith  Reserve,  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
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1906,  July  13, — Tranquille  Eeserve,  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
1906,  July  13, — Hat  Creek  Reserve,  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
1906,  July  13, — Donald  Reserve,  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
1906,  July  13, — ^Larch  Hills  Reserve,  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

1906,  July  13, — Elk  Island  Reserve,  by  Order  in  Council. 

1907,  Sept.  14, — Jasper  Park  Reserve,  by  Order  in  Council. 

Sept.  17, — Toho  Park,  reduced  105  sq.  miles,  by  Order  in  Council. 

The  work  of  making  forest  reserves  is  still  progressing,  and  will  need 
to  progress  in  Canada  for  many  years.  This  year  the  region  around  the 
Waterton  Lakes  in  southwestern  Alberta  was  examined  for  this  purpose.  The 
forester  who  examined  it  recommended  that  195  square  miles  be  set  aside. 
Also,  territories  adjacent  to  certain  reserves  have  been  examined  with  view  to 
■ascertaining  their  suitability  to  be  added.  Recommendations  have  been 
made  that  130  square  miles  be  added  to  the  Spruce  Woods  Reserve  in 
Manitoba,  238i  square  miles  to  the  Pines  Reserve  in  Saskatchewan,  45  square 
miles  to  the  Beaver  Hills  Reserve  in  Saskatchewan  and  192  square  miles  to 
the  Cypress  Hills  Reserve  in  Alberta. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Department  in  throwing  open  territories  for  settle- 
ment, to  put  into  forest  reserves  all  land  that  is  unsuited  to  agriculture  or 
grazing,  and  in  making  these  examinations  the  foresters  have  kept  this  policy 


It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Department,  however,  to  exclude  from  the 
reserves  all  land  suitable  for  grazing.  In  fact,  they  already  include  large 
grazing  areas,  and,  if  the  recommendations  made  this  year  be  sustained,  such 
areas  will  be  added  to  the  Cypress  Hills  and  Beaver  Hills.  These  areas  are 
among  timber,  and  so  we  include  them,  rather  than  to  exclude  the  timber. 
Nor  is  it  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  prevent  grazing  on  these  areas. 
For  several  reasons  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  grazed.  The  forest 
reserves  are  for  the  use  of  the  people ;  then  why  should  good  grass  be  allowed 
to  go  to  waste  if  it  can  be  utilized?  The  grazing  may  be  desirable  also  as  a 
protection  to  the  woods.  In  some  places  the  ground  is  covered  with  a  dense 
growth  of  Wng  grass  and  pea  vine.  This,  when  dry,  offers  much  fuel  for  fire; 
and  when  the  fire  once  gets  into  it,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  check  the  flames. 
Cattle  on  the  prairie  have  much  the  same  habit  as  the  Buffalo.  In  going  to 
water  they  follow  one  another  and  make  paths  which  they  follow  day  after 
day.  These  paths  are  fire  lines  where  the  fire  may  be  checked,  small  to  be 
sure,  but  there  are  many  of  them,  and  they  give  lines  from  which  to  back- 
fire. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  objected  that  grazing  prohibits  the  reproduction  of 
timber*  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  interference  with  reproduction 
from  this  cause  is  much  overestimated.  I  know  in  the  West  many  fields 
grazed  constantly  that  have  come  into  timber.  There  is  danger  from  over- 
grazing, but  from  judicious  grazing  there  is  much-  less  danger  than  from  long 
grass  and  peavine. 


The  problem  of  protecting  the  forest  reserves  against  fire  is  the  most 
difficult  one  we  have.  The  fire  problem  is  difficult  even  in  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces; but  the  conditions  for  fighting  fire  here  are  very  favorable  as  com- 
pared with  those  prevailing  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  eastern 
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Briiisli  Columbia.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  number  of  rainy  days  for  tie 
summer  months  at  Calgary,  Alberta;  Qu'Appelle,  Saskatchewan;  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba;  and  Toronto,  Ontario.  In  our  comparison,  however,  we  must  not 
only  consider  the  number  of  rainy  days  but  also  the  quantity  of  rain  falling 
on  those  days;  because,  although  a  day  may  be  considered  rainy,  there  may 
not  be  precipitation  enough  to  count  much  towards  putting  out  a  forest  fire. 
The  following  table  is  a  comparison  for  the  four  places  mentioned,  showing 
the  average  number  of  rainy  days  in  each  of  the  summer  months,  and  the 
average  quantity  of  rain  falling  in  those  months.  It  is  compiled  from  statis- 
tics furnished  by  the  Meteorological  Service  published  in  a  volume  entitled 
"Rain  and  Snow-Fall  of  Canada." 

Table  of  Rainy  Days. 


(Average  188?  to  1902—20  Tears.) 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Totali 

Calgary,  Alta.  

Qu'Appelle,  Sask. 
Winnipeg.  Man.. . 
Toronto,  Ont .... 

0.20 
0.25 
0.45 
5.30 

0.06 
0.30 
0.25 
5.75 

0.33 
0.40 
1.20 
6.70 

2.03 
4.00 
6.80 
9.30 

9.40 
8.80 
9.15 
13.30 

12.93 
12.65 
13.40 
11.35 

12.00 
11.90 
12.25 
11.95 

8.66 
8.35 
12.25 
10.35 

6.93 
8.15 
11.05 
11.05 

2.79 
4.70 
8.45 
13.13 

2.66 

0.  90 

1.  eo 

11.16 

0.26 
0.30 
0.07 
7.45 

59.15 
60.7^ 
76.92 
116.85 

Table  of  Rainfall  in  Inches. 
(Average  1883  to  1907—25  Tears.) 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov. 

Pec  jTotab 

Calgary,  Alta.  

Qu'Appelle,  Sask. 
Winnipeg,  Man... 
Toronto,  Ont.... 

0.013 
0.002 
0.005 
1.128 

0.016 
0.085 
0.003 
0.954 

0.024 
0.036 
0.160 
1.360 

0.262 
0.356 
1.142 
1.467 

2.010 
1.785 
1.858 
2.754 

3.060 
3.580 
3.319 
2.844 

2.630 
2.504 
3.003 
2.856 

2.490 
1.750 
2.209 
2.624 

0.991 
1.446 
1.253 
2.855 

0.191 
0.463 
1.290 
2.532 

0.004 
0.400 
0.728 
2.104 

i 

0.00511.686 
0.072|13.SSO 
0.013'l4.983 
1.663j25.041 

It  would  appear  from  these  tables  that  Toronto  is  at  a  slight  disadvan- 
tage in  the  month  of  June.   But  of  all  the  summer  months,  June,  July  and 
August  offer  the  least  danger  to  the  forest.    In  these  months  the  grass  is  ^ 
green,  the  leaves  are  out  on  the  shrubs  and  trees,  the  sap  is  in  the  bark,  asd  . 
the  ground  is  moist  from  the  shade  of  the  trees.    The  chief  danger  periods  1 
are  in  the  spring  before  June,  and  in  the  fall  after  September,  when  the 
woods  are  dry.    The  Ontario  fire  law  is  constructed  upon  the  idea  that  the 
most  dangerous  period  is  from  May  1st,  to  October  1st.   My  own  observations 
in  Ontario  have  led  me  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  that  law  in  this  particidar. 

The  eastern  provinces  have  a  great  advantage  also  in  regard  to  the  wind. 
The  average  hourly  velocity  of  the  wind  at  Winnipeg  for  the  eight  summer 
months  of  1905,  as  stated  by  the  Meteorological  Service,  was  14.87  mil« 
per  hour,  while  at  Toronto  it  was  only  7.36  miles  per  hour;  just  twice  as  great 
at  Winnipeg  as  at  Toronto.  The  people  of  the  East  were  fortunate  in  that 
respect  last  summer.  Had  the  wind  here  been  as  high  as  in  the  West,  quite 
likely  there  would  have  been  twice  the  quantity  of  timber  destroyed.  Then, 
in  the  East  the  winds  are  moist ;  there  is  no  dry  chinook. 
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Again,  in  respect  to  population  the  East  has  the  advantage.  When  a 
forest  fire  starts  in  Ontario  or  Quebec,  you  can  just  go  out  to  the  100-acre 
farms,  and  to  the  numerous  small  villages  and  soon  have  a  force  of  men  to 
pat  it  under  control.  But  in  the  Northwest  the  population  is  scarce,  railroads 
are  not  so  numerous,  and  telephonic  communication  is  not  so  good.  In  that 
country  we  cannot  count  much  on  putting  out  forest  fires  and  so  we  have  to 
be  all  the  more  diligent  to  see  that  fires  do  not  get  started. 

The  reserves  are  under  constant  patrol,  summer  and  winter.  During  the 
danger  periods  the  rangers  lay  aside  all  other  duties  and  guard  the  forest 
against  fire.  In  1908,  we  had  only  two  fires  of  any  consequence,  one  in  the 
Pines  Reserve  which  burned  over  22  square  miles,  destroying  no  merchantable 
timber,  and  one  in  the  Turtle  Mountains,  extending  over  28  square  miles, 
mostly  covered  with  grass.  In  each  of  these  fires,  however,  large  areas  of 
young  reproduction  growth  was  destroyed. 

Last  year  we  began  a  practice  which  we  know  saved  the  reserves  several 
fires.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that,  in  the  early  spring,  the  fields  become  bare 
and  the  grass  dry  before  the  snow  is  all  gone  from  the  woods.  While  such 
conditions  existed  the  forest  rangers  burned  the  meadows  along  the  reserve 
boundaries.  Fires,  coming  in  from  the  prairie,  met  this  wide  fire  line  and 
died  out  for  want  of  fuel.  Around  the  Riding  Mountains  the  meadows  were 
burned  for  ninety  miles,  around  the  Duck  Mountains  for  forty-two  miles,  and 
around  the  Porcupine  Mountains  for  thirty  miles,  all  these  in  the  most  dan- 
gerous places.  It  is  the  intention  to  extend  this  practice  to  all  the  reserves 
wherever  it  is  practicable,  and  to  carry  it  out  upon  an  extensive  scale. 

Flowed  fire  guards  also  will  be  made  around  and  across  some  of  the 
reserves.  The  forest  ranger  on  the  Cypress  Hills  has  instructions  to  plow  a 
guard  of  four  furrows  entirely  around  the  reserve,  and  outside  of  this,  four 
rods  distant  from  it  a  second  guard.  Then,  on  calm  days,  with  the  help  of  two 
or  three  men  he  is  to  bum  the  grass  between  the  two  guards.  On  the  Spruce 
Woods  Reserve  several  guards  will  be  plowed,  one  of  which  will  run  along 
each  side  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  which  crosses  the  reserve. 

Roads  along  the  boundaries  and  through  the  reserves  are  being  con- 
structed to  aid  in  fighting  fire.  One  hundred  and  fifty  miles  was  made  this 
year.  In  certain  places  these  roads  are  very  much  needed.  For  instance,  I 
noticed  in  my  inspection  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Reserve  that  the  roads  all 
run  north  and  south.  There  is  no  way  of  going  promptly  and  conveniently 
east  and  west.  The  fires  mostly  come  in  from  Dakota,  which  lies  to  the  south. 
Therefore,  to  facilitate  the  fighting  of  fire  the  forest  ranger  was  instructed  to 
make  a  road  following  the  southern  boundary.  This  will  not  only  make  it 
easier  to  move  about  on  the  reserve,  but  it  will  serve  as  a  fire  line  from  which 
back-firing  may  be  done. 


The  Department  is  making  an  attempt  to  reforest  some  of  the  areas 
denuded  by  fire.  From  some  experiments  made  last  spring,  it  would  appear 
that  this  might  be  accomplishable  by  putting  down  a  few  seeds  with  a  hand- 
ful of  sand  over  them  at  each  place  where  we  wish  to  have  a  forest  tree.  This 
was  tried  on  the  Turtle  Mountains  and  on  the  Spruce  Woods  Reserve.  In 
the  former  it  was  successful,  in  the  latter  unsuccessful.  On  the  Turtle  Moun- 
tains the  seed  was  thus  placed  under  poplars  and  among  long  grass.  The 
following  species  were  planted :  White  Pine,  Norway  Pine,  Jack  Pine,  Bull 
Pine,  White  Spruce,  Red  Spruce,  Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  Engelmann  Spruce 
and  Balsam.    Among  the  poplars  the  seed  was  evidently  taken  by  birds, 
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rodents  or  insects ;  but  in  the  long  grass  eyery  species  germinated,  and  just 
before  snow-fall  the  trees  were  alive  and  looking  well. 

It  is  intended  to  carry  on  a  variety  of  such  experiments  next  suimneT. 
For  this  purpose  the  forest  ranger  on  the  Spruce  Woods  Eeserve  collected 
last  fall  40  bushels  of  Spruce  cones,  the  ranger  on  the  Cypress  Hills  40 
bushels  of  Lodgepole  Pine,  and  a  party  of  foresters  working  on  the  Pines 
Beserve  60  bushels  of  Jack  Pine.  These  are  the  species  with  which  we  hope 
to  achieve  success,  as  they  are  the  ones  likely  to  prove  hardy. 

We  shall  do  our  best  to  win  along  this  line,  because  the  method  of  rais- 
ing trees  in  nurseries  until  they  are  three  or  four  years  old  and  then  setting 
them  out  into  the  field  is  far  too  slow  and  too  expensive  a  method  to  count 
much  towards  meeting  the  demand  for  wood  that  will  develop  on  this  con- 
tinent during  the  next  hundred  years.  The  nursery  method  is  simply  gard- 
ening. It  is  a  good  method  for  the  fanner's  wood-lot.  Foresters  should, 
however,  seek  for  a  method  commensurate  to  the  needs  of  the  Government 
lands.  In  the  meantime,  however,  we  are  not  despising  the  gardening 
method  even  on  the  reserves.  We  may  be  forced  to  use  it,  and  next  spring 
we  shall  start  some  seed  beds.  In  fact  35,000  trees  have  already  been  planted 
on  the  Spruce  Woods  Eeserve,  from  stock  raised  at  the  Forestry  Farm  at 
Indian  Head. 

Removal  of  Squatters. 

A  large  number  of  people,  mostly  foreigners,  had  located  and  started 
farming  operations  upon  the  .reserves,  expecting  some  time  in  some  way. 
political  or  otherwise,  they  would  be  permitted  to  make  entry  for  the  places 
tbey  occupied.  The  Department  determined  upon  their  removal.  Thej 
numbered  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  on  the  Riding  Mountain,  and  twei- 
ty-five  on  the  Turtle  Mountain  Reserve.  The  task  of  removing  these  people 
was  a  delicate  one  and  required  great  judgment  and  courage  on  the  part  of 
the  forest  rangers.  The  chief  ranger  of  the  Riding  Mountains,  W.  A.  Davis, 
devoted  the  entire  summer  to  the  work.  All  the  squatters  have  been  removed 
except  three  on  the  Riding  Mountains  and  two  on  the  Turtle  Mountains. 
These  remaining  ones  will  move  early  next  spring. 

In  this  work  the  Department  followed  a  lenient  policy.  The  squattw 
were  taken  to  look  over  lands  in  wagons  furnished  to  them  free  of  charge. 
They  got  free  entry  for  the  lands  they  selected,  and  they  received  compensa- 
tion for  improvements  they  had  on  the  forest  reserves.  The  total  cost  of 
removing  all  these  people  was  only  fS.OOO.  They  have  all  made  aflBdavits 
stating  that  they  have  been  well  treated  and  are  pleased  with  the  change. 

Marking  Reserve  Boundaries. 

In  order  that  the  public  may  not  unintentionally  trespass  upon  the  forest 
reserves,  thinking  themselves  on  private  property,  or  on  other  Dominion 
lands,  the  Department  began  last  year  to  mark  the  boundaries  with  iroc 
posts.  These  are  three-cornered  and  hence  differ  in  shape  from  the  regular 
Dominion  survey  posts.  They  are  marked  with  the  letters  "D.  F.  K  ' 
(Dominion  Forest  Reserve)  and  the  part  that  projects  out  of  the  ground  > 
painted  red  so  that  it  will  be  readily  observable,  summer  and  winter. 

Considerable  work  was  done  in  this  direction  last  year.  Mr.  Dane 
Beatty,  a  Dominion  Land  Surveyor,  was  at  work  with  a  party  of  men  on  tt' 
unsurveyed  portion  of  the  boundary  of  the  Porcupine  Reserve  and  ran  fiftj- 
one  miles  of  the  line.  The  forest  ransrers  are  working  on  the  boundaries  th* 
have  been  surveyed  and  have  located  140  miles. 
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This  work  was  in  many  places  difficult  of  accomplishment.  It  was  about 
thirty  years  since  the  lines  had  been  surveyed  and  some  of  them  having 
been  burned  over,  the  wooden  posts  had  been  destroyed  and  the  mounds 
almost  obliterated.  People  familiar  with  the  West  know,  also,  that  mos- 
quitoes and  flies  are  numerous  and  troublesome  in  the  summer  months.  As 
it  is  the  intention  to  have  the  boundary  line  a  road  from  which  fire  can  be 
fought,  it  was  cut  out  from  six  to  eight  feet  wide. 

Much  more  of  this  work  would  have  been  done  if  the  rangers  could  have 
begun  early  in  the  spring.  But  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer  they 
were  all  busy  with  the  removal  of  squatters. 


In  order  that  the  Department  may  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
reserves  and  become  able  to  form  judgment  as  to  how  the  tree  growth  thereon 
should  be  managed,  a  timber  and  topographic  survey  is  being  conducted. 
Last  summer  Assistant  Inspector  MacMillan  with  a  party  of  five  forestry 
students  conducted  such  survey  of  the  Pines  Reserve.  Assistant  Inspector 
Dickson  did  similar  work  with  a  party  of  thirteen  in  the  Riding  Mountains. 
It  is  the  intention  to  have  four  such  parties  on  the  reserves  next  summer. 
This  survey  serves  a  double  good  purpose.  It  gives  the  Department  the 
knowledge  it  desires  and  gives  the  students  the  practical  side  of  their  forestry 
course. 

The  timber  survey  makes  a  thorough  study  of  the  tree  growth.  It  gives 
the  areas  covered  with  mature  timber  and  with  younger  timber  and  states 
the  quantity  of  each.  It  considers  the  accretion  and  the  reproduction  of 
timber  in  the  forest  and  discovers  means  for  their  encouragement  in  quan- 
tity and  quality.  It  examines  areas  having  no  tree  growth,  and  recommends 
methods  by  which  they  may  be  afforested.  It  studies  the  effect  of  past  man- 
agement upon  the  forest,  and  advises  improvements  for  the  future.  It  sug- 
gests means  by  which  dangers  to  the  forest  from  fire,  storms,  fungi  and 
insects  may  be  reduced.  It  investigates  the  utilization  of  the  forest,  and 
Reeks  new  uses  for  forest  products. 

The  topographic  survey  describes  the  hills  and  valleys,  the  lakes, 
streams  and  trails.  It  studies  the  best  routes  for  the  removal  of  the  mature 
timber  and  locates  trails  for  protecting  the  forest  against  fire. 


The  following  species  of  trees  exist  in  commercial  quantity  on  the  forest 
reserves :  — 

Poplar  (Populus  tremuloides  Michx.)  and  Balm  of  Qilead  (Pojmlus  bal- 
samifera  Linn.)  exist  on  all  reserves  east  of  the  Rockies.  Poplar  reaches  a 
maximum  size  of  32  inches  at  breast  height.  Fifteen  inches,  however,  is 
the  largest  common  size  for  sound  trees.  Balm  of  Gilead  reaches  a  maximum 
of  34  inches,  with  a  common  large  size,  sound,  of  18  inches. 

White  Spruce  (Picea  canadensis  [Mill.]  B.S.P.)  and  Black  Spruce  (Picea 
marian<i  [Mill.]  B.S.P.)  exist  on  all  reserves  east  of  the  Rockies  except  Turtle 
Mountain,  Moose  Mountain,  Beaver  Hills,  Cooking  Lake,  Elk  Island  and 
Buffalo  Park  reserves.   Maximum  48  inches ;  common  large,  sound,  18  inches. 

Engelmann  Spruce  (Picea  engelmanni  Engelm.)  exfsts  on  the  Kootenay 
Lakes,  Jasper  Park,  Rocky  Mountain  Park  and  all  British  Columbia  reserves. 
Maximum  30  inches;  common  large,  sound,  16  inches. 
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Jack  Pine  (Pinus  hanhsiana  Lamb.)  exists  on  all  Manitoba  reserves 
except  the  Spruce  Woods  and  Turtle  Mountain.  In  Saskatchewan  it  appears 
in  the  Porcupine  and  the  Pines  reserves.  Maximum  20  inches;  commoii 
large,  sound,  12  inches. 

Lodgepole  Pine  (Pinus  contorta,  var.  Murryana  [Engelm.]  B.  &  TV.} 
exists  on  the  Cypress  Hills,  Kootenay  Lakes,  Jasper  Park,  Rocky  Mountain 
Park  and  all  British  Columbia  reserves.  Maximum  20  inches;  common 
large,  sound,  14  inches. 

Bull  Pine  {Pinus  ponder osa  Laws.)  exists  on  all  British  Columbia 
reserves.    Maximum  36  inches;  common  large,  sound,  26  inches. 

Western  White  Pine  {Pinus  monticola  Dougl.)  exists  on  all  British 
Columbia  reserves.   Maximum  32  inches;  common  large,  sound,  24  inches. 

Tamarack  {Laris  americann  Michx.)  exists  on  all  the  ^Manitoba  reserves 
except  Turtle  Mountain.  It  occurs  on  the  Pines  and  Porcupine  reserves  in 
Saskatchewan,  and  on  the  Jasper  Park  in  Alberta.  Maximum  24  inches; 
common  large,  sound,  14  inches. 

Western  White  Pine  {Pinus  monticola  Dougl.)  exists  on  all  British 
Columbia  reserves.    Maximum  30  inches;  common  large,  sound,  24  inches. 

Douglas  Fir  {Pseudotsuga  mucronata  Sudw.)  exists  on  the  Kootenay 
Lakes,  J asper  Park,  Rocky  Mountain  Park  and  all  British  Columbia  reserves. 
Maximum  36  inches;  common  large,  sound,  24  inches. 

Balsam  {Abies  balsamea  [Linn.]  Mill.)  exists  on  Riding  Mountain,  Duck 
Mountain,  Porcupine  and  Lake  Manitoba  West  reserves.  Maximum  17 
inches ;  common  large,  sound,  10  inches. 

Western  Cedar  {Thuja  plicata  Don.)  exists  on  all  British  Columbia 
reserves.   Maximum  84  inches;  common  large,  sound,  40  inches. 

Western  Hemlock  {Tsuga  mertensiana,  authors)  exists  on  the  Britisl 
Columbia  reserves.    Maximum  35  inches ;  common  large,  sound,  10  inches. 

White  Birch  (Betula  papyrifera  Marsh.)  exists  on  the  Manitoba  reserves. 
Maximum  26  inches;  common  large,  sound,  14  inches. 

There  are  also  on  the  Manitoba  reserves  small  quantities  of  merchantable 
Green  Ash  {Fraonnus  lanceolata  Borkh.).  Maximum  12  inches;  common 
lorge,  sound,  8  inches.  Bur  Oak  {Quercus  macrocarpa  Michx.).  Maximum 
27  inches;  common  large,  sound,  10  inches.  Manitoba  Maple  {Acer  negundo 
Linn.).    Maximum  11  inches;  common  large,  sound,  7  inches. 


As  has  been  previously  stated,  the  Department  is  making  a  forest  sur- 
vey of  the  reserves  which  should  give  a  close  estimate  of  the  timber  thereon. 
Such  estimate  has  been  made  for  the  Riding  Mountain,  Turtle  Mountain 
Moose  Mountain  and  the  Pines  reserves,  and  for  these  the  following  figures 
are  probably  close  to  the  actual  quantities  on  those  reserves.  For  all  other 
reserves  the  estimates  are  only  tentative :  — 


Timber  Estimates. 


Manitoba  Reserves. 


Puck  Mountain. . 
Hiding  Mountain 
Porcupine,  No.  1. 
Turtle  Mountain . 
Spruce  Woods . . . . 


Saw  Timber. 
300,000,000  bd. 


Fuel  Wood, 
ft   3,000,000  cords. 


260,000,000 
60,000,000 
1,833,000 
1,000,000 


2,600,000  " 

750.000  " 

136,000  " 

30,000  " 

40,000  *' 


Lkke  Manitoba  West 


600,000 


Total 


602,933,000 


6,260,000 
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Saskatchewan  Beserves. 

Saw  Timber.  Fuel  Wood. 

Porcupine  No.  2   60,000,000  bd.  ft.  600,000  cords. 

Moose  Mountain   .5,000,000     "  130,000  " 

The  Pines   50,000  " 

Beaver  Hills   10,000  " 

Total,.                                                        66.000,000     "  690,000  " 

Albekta  Eeserves. 

Saw  Timber.  Fuel  Wood. 

Eastern  Slope                                                        3,000,000,000  bd.  ft.  60,000,000  cords. 

Rocky  Mountain  Park                                               800,000,000     "  3,000,000 

JaaperPark                                                              100,000,000  1,000,000  " 

Cypress  Hllla                                                               2,000,000     "  100,000  " 

Cookin<f  Lake   100,000 

Kootenay  Lakes   10,000    *  * 

Elk  Island  Park   10,000  " 

Total   3,402,000,000     "     64,220,000  " 

BamsH  Columbia  Reserves. 

Saw  Timber.         Fuel  Wood, 
fiailway  Belt  and  Yoho  Park   600,000,000  bd.  ft.   6,000,000  cords. 

Summary. 

Saw  Timber.         Foel  Wood. 

Manitoba  Reaerves   602,933,000  bd.  ft.   6,260,000  cords. 

Saakatcbewan  Reserves   55,000,000        .      690,000  ** 

Alberta  Reserves   3,402,000,000  64,220,000  " 

British  Columbia  Reserves   600,000,000     "  6,000,000 

Total   4,659,933,000  67,160,000  ** 

Estimate  of  Annual  Output. 

The  following  table  showing  the  quantities  and  kinds  of  timber  taken 
from  the  reserves  is  also  tentative  as  it  is  only  an  estimate.  Heretofore, 
the  quantities  of  timber  cut  on  permits  granted  for  the  reserves  have  not 
been  kept  separate  in  the  records  from  those  granted  for  timber  on  other 
Dominion  lands.  It  is  the  intention  that  in  future  forest  reserve  matters 
shall  be  kept  by  themselves  so  that  accurate  data  in  regard  to  them  can  be 
obtained.  The  receipts,  however,  as  stated  in  the  table,  may  be  considered 
as  correct.  The  figures  may  seem  small  considering  the  quantities  of  timber 
removed ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  every  homesteader  is  entitled 
to  one  free  permit. 

Timber  Cut  During  Tear  Ending  March  31st,  1908. 


District. 

Lumber. 
Ft.  B.M. 

Logs, 
lineal  ft. 

Cord- 
wood. 
Cords. 

Fence 
Posts. 
No. 

Fence 
Rails. 
No. 

Poles. 
No. 

Receipts. 

iafikatchewan  Reserves. . 

Uberta  Reserves  

British  Columbia  ResWes. 
Sastem  slope,  North  as  far 

Totals  

3,789,180 
343,435 
1,400 
8,338,000 

31,651,610 

17,134 
464,110 
332,612 

3,647 

9,029 
1,280 
2,500 

56,037 

31,100 
117,140 
52,080 

336,860 

22,660 
106,510 
247,155 

1,336,700 

8,250 
102,414 
48,265 

$  7,044  41 
535  36 
66  76 
4.794  00 

19,326  00 

44,123,625 

813,866 

72,493 

537,180 

1,713,015 

158,929 

$31,756  51 
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Throwing  these  different  kinds  of  material  into  saw  timber  and  cord- 
wood  we  have  saw  timber  about  45,751,325  board  feet;  cordwood  105^ 
cords.   Dividing  these  quantities  into  the  quantities  estimated  as  standing 
on  the  reserves  and  we  perceive  that  the  saw  timber  should  last  for  one 
hundred  years,  and  the  cordwood  for  six  hundred  and  thirty-four  yean, 
practically  forever,  providing .  that  the  rate  of  consumption  remains  the 
same  and  that  no  timber  be  destroyed  by  fires  or  other  causes.    To  be  snie 
the  growth  has  not  been  taken  into  account,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  fires  will  at  least  offset  the  growth,  be  we  ever  so  vigilant. 


The  cutting  of  timber  on  the  forest  reserves  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Forestry.  In  the  Moose  Mountain,  Turtle  Mountain, 
Spruce  Woods  and  Cypress  Hills  Reserves  no  wood  except  dry  or  fallen 
timber  is  allowed  to  he  cut.  On  these  reserves  there  is  no  mature  timber 
and  the  restriction  is  necessary  to  save  the  young  trees  which  would  other- 
wise be  cut  as  soon  as  they  would  become  usable.  On  all  other  reserves 
both  dry  and  green  timber  may  be  cut. 

Mr.  Knechtel  :  (Referring  to  the  restriction^).   Am  I  right,  Mr.  White? 

Mr.  White  :  Comparatively  speaking,  on  the  old  licensed  territory  there 
is  no  diameter' limit.  In  the  Temagami  we  are  selling  a  small  quantity  of 
timber,  and  it  was  made  a  condition  of  the  sale  that  the  purchaser  shall  burc 
the  debris  before  the  snow  goes  off  the  ground. 

Mr.  Knechtel  :  Then  the  Ontario  Government  has  already  begun  to 
move  along  that  line.  (After  reading  further).  I  realize  that  in  such 
large  tracts  of  timber,  such  as  Mr.  White  has  to  manage,  where  licenses  are 
given  for  very  many  square  miles,  it  would  be  far  more  diflS^cult  to  have 
every  tree  marked  than  where  there  is  a  fixed  forest  reserve.  There  I  think 
that  a  hard  and  fast  diameter  limit  may  be  used  to  good  advantage.  It  is 
far  better,  Dr.  Fernow,  to  have  a  diameter  limit  than  none  at  all.  It  is  pos- 
sible the  diameter  liinit  may  be  only  on  paper,  but  if  it  is  there  the  Govern- 
ment will  have  to  see  that  it  is  followed  up  by  vigorous  measures  in  the  field. 

Permits  to  cut  dry  wood  up  to  twenty-five  cords  are  granted  free  for 
dues,  only  a  small  office  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  being  required  as  on  all 
permits.  Permits  are  granted  to  cut  dry  wood  for  sale  or  barter  up  to  one 
hundred  cords  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  a  cord. 

A  homesteader  is  allowed  one  free  permit  and  only  one,  to  cut  either 
dry  or  green  timber  suitable  for  his  purposes  on  his  own  place.  A  free  per- 
mit may  be  issued  for  the  following  quantities:  — 

(a)  3,000  lineal  feet  of  buildiig  timber,  no  log  to  be  over  12  inches 
diameter  at  the  butt  end,  unless  the  timber  is  cut  from  dry  trees,  in  whici 
case  timber  of  any  diameter  may  be  taken.    If  the  building?  timber  is  to 
sawn  at  the  mill  the  permitee  is  entitled  to  receive  free  of  dues  enough  tim- 
ber for  9,250  feet  of  lumber,  and  no  more. 

(6)    400  roof  poles  to  be  used  for  such  purposes. 
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(c)  500  fence  posts,  7  feet  long,  and  not  to  exceed  5  inches  at  the  small 

end. 

(d)  2,000  fence  rails. 

In  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  or  Alberta,  a  settler  who  loses  his  dwell- 
ing or  other  building  by  fire  not  due  to  his  own  carelessness,  is  entitled  to 
a  free  permit  for  timber  to  replace  it.  The  quantity,  however,  must  not 
exceed  the  amounts  stated  above. 

Any  bona  fide  settler  who  has  not  a  sufiicient  supply  on  his  own  farm 
may  be  granted  each  year  a  permit  for  the  following  quantities  of  timber 
at  the  prices  here  stated  :  — 

10,000  feet  board  measure  of  building  logs  for  lumber,  no  tree  to  be 
cut  which  is  of  less  diameter  than  ten  inches  at  breast  height,  or  at  four 
and  one-half  feet  from  the  ground: 

Poplar    at  |1.50  per  thousand  feet. 

Other  Species    at  |3.50  per  thousand  feet. 

500  fence  posts,  seven  feet  long,  not  to  exceed  five  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
top: 

Poplar  and  Willow    at  2c.  each. 

Other  Species   >   at  5c.  each. 

500  fence  rails  or  roof  poles,  not  to  exceed  six  inches  in  diameter  at  the  butt : 

Poplar  only    at  2c.  each. 

1,000  lineal  feet  of  round  building  material,  no  log  to  exceed  twelve  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  butt : 

Any  Species    at  Ic.  per  lineal  foot. 

15  cords  of  fuel : 

Poplar  only    at  $1.00  per  cord. 

Timber  cut  without  permit  in  the  reserves  is  seized  by  the  forest  rangers, 
and  double  dues  are  charged  upon  it.  If  the  dues  are  not  paid  the  timber 
is  disposed  of  at  public  auction.  If  no  bid  is  received  equal  to  the  amount 
due  the  Government  the  wood  may  be  disposed  of  by  private  sale.  During 
1908  the  rangers  seized  190,626  feet,  board  measure,  900  fence  posts  and  16 
loads  of  cordwood,  and  collected  as  dues  $1,101,61  with  some  seizures  still 
unsettled. 

Up  to  the  present  time  permits  have  been  granted  only  to  actual  settlers 
living  within  fifty  miles  of  the  nearest  boundary  of  any  reserve.  This 
limitation  is  under  consideration.  There  is  very  little  wood  in  southern 
Manitoba  and  scarcely  any  in  Saskatchewan,  and  it  is  a  question  if  the  people 
all  over  these  provinces  should  not  be  allowed  the  use  of  the  mature  wood 
of  the  forest  reserves.  It  may  not  be  quite  justice  to  allow  only  the  people 
living  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  reserves  to  have  all  the  blessings. 

It  is  a  question  also,  if  it  is  wise  to  allow  only  settlers  to  cut  the  timber. 
The  average  settler  in  taking  out  timber  has  little  care  for  the  future  of 
the  forest.  His  only  object  is  to  get  out  timber  he  needs  as  easily  as  possible. 
If  one  tree  has  all  the  timber  he  requires,  but  if  two  will  furnish  it  more 
easily,  he  will  cut  the  two  trees.  Moreover,  the  settlers  cut  high  stumps, 
leave  large  tops,  and  make  no  disposal  of  the  brush.  Millmen,  knowing  the 
loss  in  cutting  high  stumps  and  leaving  large  tops,  and  having  regard  for 
the  future  growth,  treat  the  forest  with  much  greater  care.  It  therefore 
seems  to  me  that  mills  should  be  permitted  to  enter  the  reserves,  but  they 
should  enter  under  certain  restrictions  :  — 

(1)  Only  portable  mills  should  be  permitted. 

(2)  Mills  should  locate  where  the  Forestry  Branch  directs. 
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(3)  Permits  should  be  granted  for  a  definite  tract  not  more  than  one 
mile  square. 

(4)  Prmits  should  be  granted  for  one  year  only,  but  should  be  renew- 
able at  the  discretion  of  the  Superintendent  of  Forestry  and  should  be  can- 
cellable at  any  time  for  violation  of  the  regulations. 

(5)  Only  such  timber  should  be  cut  as  is  marked  previously  by  the 
Department  for  removal,  and  no  cutting  should  begin  before  the  marking 
is  completed. 

(6)  In  cutting  down  the  trees  the  stumps  left  should  not  be  more  than 
18  inches  high. 

(7)  The  trees  should  be  cut  down  with  a  saw. 

(8)  All  parts  exceeding  4  inches  in  diameter  of  trees  cut  down  should 
be  removed  by  the  permitee,  and  this  should  be  done  as  the  cutting  progresses. 

(9)  Brush  should  be  cut  so  as  to  lie  flat  on  the  ground  excepting  along 
the  roads,  where  it  should  be  piled  and  burned  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  Department. 

(10)  Any  unmarked  trees  cut  down  on  account  of  the  lodging  of  the 
larger  trees  in  felling  should  be  piled  by  themselves  separately  from  the 
other  logs,  and  should  be  considered  the  property  of  the  Department  to  be 
afterwards  disposed  of,  either  to  the  periliitee  or  others  as  considered  best. 

(11)  The  dues  on  timber  removed  should  be  the  same  as  those  demanded 
of  settlers.  • 

(12)  Lumber  should  be  sold  only  to  bona  fide  occupants  of  homesteads, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  churches  and  schools  in  rural  districts. 

(13)  Any  lumber  obtained  from  a  permittee  and  afterwards  sold  or 
offered  for  sale  should  be  seized  by  the  Department. 

(14)  No  settler  should  be  permitted  to  receive  from  the  mill  in  any  one 
year  more  than  10,000  feet  of  lumber. 

(15)  The  price  of  lumber  at  the  mill  should  be  fixed  periodically  by  the 
Department. 

(16)  Settlers  should  be  permitted  to  draw  out  their  lumber  with  their 
own  teams, 

(17)  Permittees  should  be  required  to  keep  a  mill  book  in  which  should 
be  recorded  all  sales,  to  whom  made,  quantity  sold,  and  price  charged. 

The  Department  has  this  scheme  of  treating  the  forest  already  under 
operation.  A  sawmill  operating  in  the  Cypress  Hills  was  last  fall  put  under 
such  restrictions,  partly  as  an  experiment,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report 
that  the  experiment  is  apparently  a  success.  The  owners  of  this  mill  had 
applied  for  a  tract  of  spruce  timber  three-fourths  of  a  mile  square.  The 
Department  stated  the  restrictions.  They  were  accepted.  Assistant 
Inspector  Dickson  marked  the  trees  to  be  cut,  and  the  work  of  cutting 
began.  The  forest  ranger  of  the  Cypress  Hills  Reserve  who  has  the  work 
under  his  supervision,  writing  on  January  22,  1909,  reports  as  follows:  **I 
have  been  down  to  the  Graybum  mill  for  a  few  days  and  was  all  through 
the  bush  where  they  are  cutting.  They  are  keeping  very  close  to  the  marked 
trees.  I  told  them  to  get  the  brush  piled  along  the  trails  and  to  get  the  pole? 
out  and  they  promised  to  do  so.   I  will  go  down  again  soon  and  bum  it.*' 

The  Reserves  as  Pleasitbe  Resorts. 

There  are  many  beautiful  lakes  on  the  forest  reserves  and  some  of  these 
are  being  now  freely  used  as  summer  resorts.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
should  be  encouraged.  The  campers  are  riot  a  menace  to  the  forest,  in  fatt 
they  are  a  protection,  as  they  have  personal  interest  in  guarding  the  forest 
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against  fire.  Besides,  with  campers  on  the  lakes  when  a  fire  occurs  there 
are  people  at  hand  to  help  to  extinguish  it.  Therefore,  the  Department  has 
under  consideration  the  adyisability  of  renting  camp  sites  on  the  shores 
of  these  lakes,  the  leases  to  be  made  out  for  ten  years,  renewable  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Superintendent  of  Forestry  and  cancellable  at  any  time  for 
any  misuse  or  menace  to  the  forest  reserve. 

The  President  :  As  our  time  is  now  up  we  will  adjourn  till  the  after- 
noon, when  Senator  Edwards  will  speak  to  us.  We  always  appreciate  his 
talks,  for  he  hits  from  the  shoulder  and  goes  right  at  it.  (Applause.)  Before 
adjourning,  the  Honorable  Mr.  Grimmer  wishes  to  say  a  word  about  a  reso- 
lution which  he  desires  to  have  embodied. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grimmer  :  The  work  of  this  Convention  is  drawing  to  a  close. 
It  will  necessarily  follow  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon  you  will 
probably  discuss  the  question  of  the  meeting  place  of  the  next  Convention. 
On  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  I  wish  to 
extend  an  invitation  to  the  Association  to  hold  its  next  Convention  in  the  City 
of  Fredericton.  (Applause).  We  enjoyed  the  special  meeting  held  there  two 
years  ago,  and  we  look  forward  with  the  hope  that  you  come  there  in  1910.  I 
i^g  to  suggest  that  the  Resolution  Committee  may  include  in  their  resolutions, 
if  my  suggestion  is  favorably  met,  that  the  Convention  shall  meet  at  Fred- 
ericton, in  1910,  as  guests  of  the  Government  of  New  Brunswick.  (Applause.) 

The.  Secretary  announced  that  a  photographer  was  present  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  a  group  photograph  of  the  delegates,  which  would  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  members,  and  used  by  some  of  the  newspapers  and  magazines.  The 
meeting  then  adjourned. 


Convention  resumed  at  2  p.m. 

The  President  called  upon  Mr.  E.  J.  Zavitz,  who  read  the  following 


3.  J.  Zavitz,  B.A.,  M.S.F.,  Forester  Ontario  Agricultural  College. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Ontario  is  concerned  with  two  f ores- 
ry  problems,,  namely :  It  aims  to  assist  farmers  and  other  land  owners  in 
roperly  handling  their  woodlands  and  reforesting  waste  portions  of  the 
arm.  It  has  also  inaugurated  a  policy  of  segregating  and  placing  under 
orest  management  the  large  areas  of  waste  lands  throughout  older  Ontario. 

The  farmer's  woodlot  represents  in  the  aggregate,  about  8,500  square 
tdles  of  woodland.  Waste  land  in  the  form  of  sand,  gravel  or  rock  forma- 
lons  and  steep  hillsides,  would  probably  represent  another  8,000  square 
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miles.  It  is  safe  to  state  that  there  is  in  old,  agricultural  Ontario,  at  least, 
8,000,000  acres  of  private  land  which  should  be  managed  eventually  ior 
forest  crops. 

The  potential  value  of  eight  million  acres  of  woodland  to  Ontario  is 
«7orthy  of  notice.  Estimating  an  annual,  acreage  increment  of  a  half  cord 
of  wood,  at  a  stumpage  value  of  |2.00,  this  land  would  represent  an  annual 
resource  of  f8,000,000. 

We  are  apt  to  forget  that  these  wood  lands  are  profitable.  In  operating 
farms,  usually,  books  are  not  kept  and  the  farmers  do  not  know  how  much 
value  these  wood  lands  have,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  great  deal  of  money 
is  taken  off  them  in  the  form  of  fire  wood,  etc. 

History  has  proven  that  proper  management  of  private  woodlands  is 
not  easily  attained.  Government  assistance^  in  a  problem  of  this  nature, 
is  necessary  and  advisable.  To  meet  this  need  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  undertaken,  to  furnish  forest  tree&  for  waste  land  planting,  and 
also  to  assist  owners  in  the  better  management  of  their  woodlands.  At  pre- 
sent, planting  material  is  sent  out  free  of  charge  with  certain  provisions 
for  care  and  protection.  (The  conditions  of  this  distribution  are  given  in 
a  Circular  which  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  ''Forestry  Depart- 
meoit,"  Quelph.)  This  last  season's  distribution  amounted  to  about  400,00^ 
trees  composed  of  the  following  species :  White  Pine,  Scotch  Pine,  Jack 
Pine,  Norway  Spruce,  White  Ash,  Black  Locust  and  a  small  amount 
of  Catalpa,  White  Wood,  Walnut,  Butternut  and  Cedar.  The  larger  pro- 
portion of  this  material  was  planted  on  waste  lands  on  the  farm,  although 
a  number  of  applicants  used  the  material  for  planting  in  worn-out  woodlots. 
The  Department  especially  urges  farmers  to  plant  Pine  and  Spruce  abont 
the  borders  of  woodlots  in  order  to  give  more  protection  to  the  soil,  th:5 
lack  of  soil  protection  being  one  of  the  chief  faults  in  the  averag^e  woodlanc 
of  small  acreage. 

A  second  forest  problem  confronting  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  the  reclamation  of  the  large,  contiguous  areas  of  non-agricultural  soils 
which  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  Province.  In  the  more  settled  parts  of 
Ontario  the  waste  areas  are  sand  formations.  On  these  lands  Pine  was  tie 
most  valuable  growth  and  it  was  cut  off  in  the  early  days.  In  many  crises 
agricultural  settlement  followed,  and  where  the  land  was  cleared  for  farm- 
ing purposes,  it  gave,  at  first,  in  many  cases,  good  returns.  As  soon  as  tif 
vegetable  mould  or  old,  forest  soil  disappeared  from  the  sand,  it  became  * 
difficult  matter*  to  keep  up  to  fertility  and  gradually  sand  wastes  developed. 

Some  of  the  more  important  sand  formations  are  as  follows:  Norfolk- 
10,000  acres;  Lambton,  40,000;  Bruce,  30,000;  Simcoe,  60,000;  Northulnhf^ 
land  and  Durham,  15,000. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  this  land  in  the  County  of  Lambton  is  sr^- 
in  the  hands  of  the  Canada  Company.    There  is  a  large  waste  belt  of  sa-* 
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formations  of  nearly  40,000  acres  with  a  lot  of  second-growth  pine  coming 
up  on  parts  of  it,  and  much  of  it  does  not  require  reforestation. 

In  Simcoe  County  we  have  the  Pine  Plains,  taking  in  apart  of  three 
townships.  Over  this  area  there  are  many  scrubby  redpines,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  area  presents  a  problem,  not  of  tree  planting,  but  of  fire  pro- 
tection. If  we  could  protect  that  waste  area  from  fire  we  would  get  a  good 
second  growth  of  red  pine.  Over  three  or  four  parts  of  it  the  fires  sweep 
periodically  and  kill  all  the  little  stuff  which  the  people  do  not  see ;  they  only 
see  the  saw  logs,  not  the  potential  saw  logs. 

The  watershed  between  the  Kawartha  Lakes  on  one  side  and  Lake 
Ontario  on  the  other,  consists  chiefly  of  waste  sand  land.  There  are  two 
blocks  now  where  we  could  plant  15,000  acres  without  interfering  with  settle- 
ment.   These  lands  are  totally  unfit  for  agriculture. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  that  these  waste  lands  can  be  made  perma- 
nently productive  only  by  being  managed  for  forest  crops.  The  only  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  is  in  a  policy  which  has  as  its  aim  the  gradual  segrega- 
tion of  these  lands,  to  be  managed  as  Provincial  forests. 

A  modest  beginning  has  been  made.  We  started  in  Norfolk  County. 
Our  nursery  work  has  been  moved  from  Guelph  to  Norfolk,  and  we  have 
adopted  the  policy  of  buying  back  the  waste  sand  areas  in  this  county. 

Large  portions,  in  the  waste  districts,  were  not  entirely  cleared  but  at 
present  are  covered  with  a  scrubby,  second  growth.  In  the  Norfolk  County 
area  Scrub  Oak  with  scattering,  second  growth  White  Pine  forms  the  soil 
cover.  In  the  Simcoe  area  a  small  amount  of  Scrub  Oak,  Poplar,  etc.,  with 
scrubby  Red  Pine  is  the  type.  Continual  ground  fires  sweep  over  and  kill 
out  the  young  Pine.  With  fire  protection,  there  is  much  of  this  so  called 
waste  land,  which  would  soon  fill  with  Pine,  through  natural  seeding. 

On  the  land  which  has  been  cleared  for  farming,  or  where  no  seed 
trees  of  valuable  species  exist,  replanting  will  have  to  be  done  to  obtain 
new  growth  of  desirable  species. 

We  hear  men  speak  about  nature  allowing  for  the  new  growth.  No  one 
will  reasonably  say  that  we  can  get  miracles  of  that  kind.  We  have  to  have 
the  seed  itself  to  get  the  new  growth;  so  I  claim  on  those  cleared  lands  we 
will  have  to  plant.  Two  things  are  taken  for  granted :  First,  fire  protection; 
second,  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  natural  seeding. 

In  this  discussion  I  wish  to  point  out  the  possibility  of  reforesting,  at 
a  profit,  rather  than  to  deal  with  the  cultural  methods  of  replanting.  It 
must  be  admitted,  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  artificially  reproduce  forests, 
this  having  long  been  done  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Nature  acts  much 
the  same  in  Canada  as  in  other  regions. 
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Our  problem  is  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  doing  this  work  at 
a  direct^  financial  profit  although  there  may  be  arguments  advanced  to 
show  that  this  reclamation  work  should  be  done  even  at  an  initial  loss. 

In  considering  reforesting  as  a  financial  investment,  the  subject  can 
be  best  discussed  under  the  following  topics:  — 

Bate  of  Interest. 

Cost  of  Land. 

Cost  of  Plant  material. 

Cost  of  Planting, 

Cost  of  Management  and  Protection. 
Taxation. 

Rate  of  Interest.  All  expenditures  made  in  producing  a  crop  of  trees 
must  be  charged  against  the  crop.  As  a  forest  crop  takes  many  vears  to 
mature,  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  initial  outlay  at  compound  interest  for 
the  period,  and  also  to  compound  the  recurring  annual  expenses. 

In  considering  the  investments  as  being  under  state  management  the 
rate  of  interest  will  be  that  at  which  it  is  possible  for  the  Province  oi 
Ontario  to  obtain  money.  At  present  this  rate  may  be  placed  at  3|  per 
cent. 

Cost  of  Land.  The  initial  cost  of  the  land  must  be  placed  at  com- 
pound interest  for  the  period  in  which  it  takes  to  produce  the  crop.  By  the 
initial  cost  is  meant  the  soil  value  without  buildings,  and  without  inferior 
growth  or  other  values  whch  may  encumber  the  land  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase. At  the  end  of  the  period  the  accumulated  interest  should  be  charged 
against  the  crop,  and  not  the  initial  cost  of  land  as  we  still  have  the  soil 
value  after  the  crop  is  harvested. 

Lands  referdred  to  in  previous  pages  can  be  purchased  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  two  to  five  dollars  per  acre  for  soil  value. 

In  Norfolk  County  we  will  pay  more  than  five  dollars  an  acre  for  the 
land,  but  it  will  have  to  have  buildings  on  it  that  can  be  utilized ;  also  scrub 
oak,  which  is  of  value.   I  am  speaking  of  the  soil  value  alone  at  five  dollars. 

Cost  of  Plants.  Cost  of  plant  material  can  be  considered  by  taking 
White  Pine  as  an  example. 

Two  year  old  White  Pine  seedlings,  which  are  suitable  for  planting 
under  certain  conditions,  can  at  present  be  imported  from  Germany  and  laid 
down  at  points  in  Ontario  for  about  one  dollar  per  thousand.  Three  year  oU 
White  Pine  transplants,  which  are  stronger  and  necessary  for  certain  condi- 
tions, can  be  imported  for  about  three  dollars  per  thousand. 
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It  is  quite  possible  to  grow  in  our  own  nurseries  two  year  old  seedlings 
for  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  thousand  and  three  year  old  transplants 
for  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  thousand. 

It  will  be  preferable  to  use  native  grown  plants  in  future  work,  and 
the  cost  can  be  brought  below  the  above  figures.  It  would  be  a  conservative 
estimate  to  place  the  cost  of  plant  material  for  the  average  conditions  at 
five  dollars  per  acre. 

Cost  op  Planting.  Cost  of  planting  depends  upon  quality  of  labour  and 
nature  of  soil  to  be  planted.  By  specing  the  plants  about  five  feet  apart 
in  lighty,  sandy  soil,  it  might  be  possible  for  two  men  to  plant  an  acre  per 
day.  In  rough  conditions  with  uneven  surface  and  considerable  obstruc- 
tion the  labour  might  easily  be  trebled.  For  such  soil  as  exists  in  the 
waste  areas  previously  described,  five  dollars  per  acre  wuold  be  a  safe  figure 
for  labour  in  planting. 

Cost  of  Management  and  Peotection.  Cost  of  management  and  protec- 
tion forms  one  of  the  large  items  to  be  charged  against  a  forest  crop. 

It  is  quite  possible  for  one  man  to  patrol  from  5,000  to  20,000  or  even 
more  acres  of  forest  land,  depending  upon  topography  and  other  local  con- 
ditions. The  larger  the  area  which  can  be  patrolled  by  one  man,  the  smaller 
the  acreage  cost.  If  one  man  has  to  spend  his  time  protecting  500  acres 
of  forest  land  it  would  make  the  acreage  cost  very  high  and  would  prob- 
ably make  the  proposition  a  bad  investment. 

Owing  to  the  problem  of  patrol  it  can  be  readily  understood  that  the 
state  or  other  corporation  could  not  deal  with  small,  detached  areas.  This 
question,  of  the  difficulty  of  protecting  small  detached  areas,  usually  makes 
it  inadvisable  for  private  persons  to  undertaken  forestry  as  a  separate  invest- 
ment, especially  where  the  tract  is  a  long  distance  from  the  owner's  resi- 
dence. 

The  annual  cost  of  forest  administration  and  protection  in  Germany 
varies  from  twenty-two  cents  to  sixtv  five  cents  per  acre.  Owing  to  a  more 
scattered  population  and  other  factors  our  acreage  cost  will  be  much  smaller. 
Some  estimates  have  placed  this  at  fifteen  cents  per  acre  which  is  probably 
conservative  enough  for  the  present  consideration. 

Taxation.  Provincial  or  "crown  lands"  in  Ontario  are  exempt,  at 
present,  from  taxation  so  that  in  government  management  of  forest  lands 
it  is  not  entirely  necessary  to  discuss  this  question.  Waste  lands,  as 
described  in  previous  pages,  are  situated  in  organized  communities  and 
certain  existing  roads  will  necessarily  have  to  be  maintained.  These  roads 
will  act  as  splendid  fire  lines  and  part  of  their  maintenance  should  be 
charged  to  protection. 

For  the  present  discussion  a  tax  will  be  charged  against  the  forest 
crop.  I  will  use  the  township  or  municipal  rate  which  is  imposed  for  all 
purposes,  including  schools.    In  1907  this  rate  was  17  mills  on  the  dollar. 
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The  average  rate  for  the  last  decade  was  about  16  mills.  It  may  be  claiined 
that  this  is  a  high  tax  rate  to  apply  to  forest  land  but  it  will  be  on  the 
safe  side. 

Taking  one  acre  of  White  Pine  as  a  unit,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  sum 


up  what  it  will  have  cost  at  the  end  of  sixty  years : 

Cost  of  land  |5,  at  3}  per  cent,  for  00  years   $39  39 

Cost  of  plants  and  planting  $10,  at  3}  per  cent  for  60  years   78  78 

Management  and  protection  15c.  per  year  at  3}  per  cent  for  60  yean. ...  29  48 
Taxation  (rate  of  17  mills  on  the  dollar  would  give  an  acreage  chai^ 
of  8.6  cents  on  five  dollar  land).  9c.  per  year  at  3|  per  cent,  for  §0 

years   17  69 


Total   $165  34 

Less  original  cost  of  land   5  00 


Total  expense   $160  34 


From  various  growth  studies  made  in  the  Lake  States  and  elsewhere  it 
is  quite  reasonable  to  say  that  an  acre  of  60  years  old  White  Pine,  artifici- 
ally planted  will  contain  about  two  hundred  trees  varying  from  12  inches 
to  24  inches  in  diameter.  Assume  that  there  will  be  two  hundred  trees  of 
18  inches  diameter  which  is  a  conservative  estimate.  This  18  incli  tree 
will  cut  at  least  300  feet  B.M.  and  the  acre  would  yield  60,000  feet.  At 
a  stumpage  value  of  flO.OO  per  1,000  the  acre  would  be  worth  |600.00. 

The  above  estimate  does  not  take  into  account  the  thinnings  whict 
would  come  during  the  period.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  25  per  cent, 
of  the  net  profits  of  German  forests  are  derived  from  thinnings.  The  ^600.(W 
represents  only  saw  material  and  there  would  without  doubt  be  a  market 


for  the  smaller  dimensions. 

Stumpage  value  for  one  acre  of  White  Pine  60  years  old   ^600  00 

Total  cost  as  shown  above    160  34 


Net  profit    f439  66 


This  1439.66  is  the  same  as  a  yearly  rental  of  f2.25  during  the  60  years, 
being  capitalized  at  3^  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  3^  per  cent,  compound 
interest  on  all  money  invested. 

I  think  I  have  been  unfair  to  myself  in  this  estimate.  I  have  taken  the 
stumpage  value  that  is  in  vogue  in  Norfolk  County  for  second  growth  pine, 
which  lumbermen  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Province  will  not  look  at.  As 
they  will  grab  at  a  ten  dollar  stumpage  value  in  Norfolk  County,  I  think 
that  I  have  adopted  quite  a  safe  figure. 

The  policy  of  reclaiming,  through  forestry  methods,  lands  unfit  for 
agriculture,  has  been  in  vogue  in  older  countries  for  a  considerable  time. 

In  Europe  we  find  all  of  the  leading  nations  reclaiming  waste  land  by 
forestry  methods.  In  Prussia  during  the  decade  of  1891-1900,  170,00*» 
acres  of  waste  lands  were  added  to  the  state  forest  lands  at  the  averaire 
cost  of  f  10.00  per  acre.  In  France,  under  the  reboisement  act  of  1882,  tk^ 
state  has  spent  in  purchases  of  worn-out  lands,  in  works  to  check  torrent- 
And  in  reforesting  nearly  f20,000,000. 
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Japan,  which  has  a  definite  forest  policy,  has  during  the  last  25  years 
reforested  200,000  acres  at  an  average  cost  of  a  little  less  than  f9.00  per 
acre. 

•  In  the  United  States  activity  in  reforesting  is  worthy  of  notice.  Several 
states  are  buying  back  waste  lands  for  forestry  purposes. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  for  several  years  been  buying  back  waste 
lands  and  replanting.  In  1908,  f30,000.00  was  available  for  nursery  work 
and  replanting.  In  this  work  the  low  cost  of  |6.00  per  acre  for  plants  and 
planting  is  said  to  have  been  attained. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  has  adopted  a  definite  forest  policy,  and  is 
segregating  its  non-agricultural  lands  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Wisconsin 
River.  During  1908,  33,880  acres  of  cut  over  forest  lands  were  purchased 
at  a  cost  of  198,590.00. 

As  a  testimony  of  a  private  corporation's  faith  in  reforesting  a  good 
example  may  be  cited  in  the  operations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  This 
couporation  jen^ploys  trained  foresters  and  has  adopted  a  definite  forest 
policy  in  regard  to  its  waste  lands. 

In  1907,  the  total  number  of  trees  set  out  was  315,000.  In  1903  about 
448,000  seedlings  were  planted.  The  latter  plantations  were  made  at  a 
cost  of  tl2.00  per  acre,  using  purchased  plants.  By  the  use  of  plants  from 
their  own  nurseries,  which  have  been  established,  it  is  expected  to  loT^er 
the  cost  to  about  f8.00  per  acre. 

This  problem  is  not  wholly  in  the  experimental  stage  and  we  hav3 
abundant  proof  of  the  practicability  of  reforestation. 

The  policy  of  segregating  and  placing  under  forest  management,  the 
large  bodies  of  waste  land,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Province,  is  safe  from 
a  purely  financial  consideration.  There  are,  however,  other  economic  rea- 
sons for  adopting  this  policy. 

The  story  of  agricultural  settlement,  in  these  regions,  with  its  struggles 
to  wrest  a  living  from  the  soil,  and  the  final  abandonment  of  farms,  would 
call  forth  facts  which  alone  would  prove  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
removing  people  from  such  conditions. 

These  districts  under  attempted  agricultural  management,  cannot  pro- 
perly support  social  organizations  such  as  schools  and  churches.  The  state 
cannot  afford  to  allow  citizens  to  live  and  develop  under  the  enforced  con- 
ditions existing  in  many  of  these  waste  areas. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  private  land  owner  be  urged  and  educated 
to  feel  the  necessity  of  protecting  existing  woodlands,  and  replanting  waste 
areas.  This  branch  of  work  can  be  greatly  assisted  by  demonstrating  for- 
estry methods  on  these  larger  areas.  The  influence  which  this  policy  must 
eventually  exert  may  be  realized  by  noticing  the  representative  way  in 
^tich  these  proposed   forest   reserves  are    situated  throughout  southern 
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Ontario.  Government  forest  nurseries  situated  at  certain  of  these  points 
will  be  able  to  supply  planting  material  to  owners  anxious  to  replant  wast* 


The  policy  of  putting  these  lands  under  forest  management  has  m'any 
arguments  in  its  favour.  It  will  pay  as  a  financial  investment,  assist  in 
insuring  a  wood  supply,  protect  the  headwaters  of  streams,  provide  breed- 
ing ground  for  wild  game,  provide  object  lessons  in  forestry  and  prevent 
citizens  from  developing  under  conditions  which  can  only  end  in  failure. 

The  President  :  As  we  have  a  large  number  of  papers  yet,  we  will  be 
unable  to  open  this  one  for  discussion  just  yet;  but  if  any  question  has  arisen 
during  the  reading  of  Mr.  Zavitz's  paper  we  will  allow  you  to  ask  it. 

Mr.  Stewart  :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Zavitz  how  he  proposes  to  deal 
with  thinnings.  What  distance  apart  do  you  intend  planting?  I  was  not 
here  during  the  first  part  of  your  paper. 

Mr.  Zavitz  :  The  cost  of  planting  is  based  on  planting  the  trees  five  feet 
apart  each  way. 

Mr.  Stewart  :  I  noticed  in  Germany  that  they  thinned  twice,  and  that 
what  they  took  out  was  of  considerable  value. 

Mr.  Zavitz  :  I  estimated  the  value  of  thinnigs  at  twenty-five  per  cert,  of 
their  net  value. 

Mr.  Stewart  :  Is  it  not  necessary  to  have  the  trees  planted  near  together 
in  order  to  have  natural  pruning? 

Prof.  Fernow  :  Yes,  five  feet  apart  is  as  wide  as  one  would  allow.  I 
think  four  feet  apart  would  be  better.  It  is  more  expensive,  but  the  expense 
is  apt  to  be  justified  by  the  result. 

The  President  :  I  will  now  call  upon  M.  J.  B.  Miller,  Vice-President  of 
the  Canadian  Lumbermen's  Asosciation,  to  address  us. 

Mr.  Miller  :  Mr.  President,  Gentlemen, — It  is  not  my  intention  to  read 
a  paper  or  make  a  lengthy  address.  It  was  my  hope  that  Mr.  Gordon  Edwards, 
our  President,  would  be  here  to  represent  our  Association,  but  he  was  called 
over  to  England,  and  in  consequence  is  not  with  us.  However,  I  see  the 
Honourable  W.  C.  Edwards  here,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  him  to  have  the  most 
to  say  in  regard  to  the  lumberman's  view  of  forestry.  Speaking  for  the 
Ontario  lumbermen  particularly,  because  it  is  with  Ontario  that  I  have  most 
to  do,  we  feel  that  a  good  deal  of  the  remedy  with  regard  to  the  waste  of 
timber  lies  with  the  Government.  In  the  past  they  have  made  u  very  serious 
error,  to  my  mind,  in  opening  up  lands  which  were  totally  unfit  for  agricul- 
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ture.  Take  for  example  the  whole  Parry  Sound  and  Muskoka  districts.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  areas  in  some  scattered  townships,  that  land  is  such 
that  no  human  being  can  make  a  living  on  it.    Some  of  the  townships  were 
settled  up,  almost  every  lot  'n  each  township  being  taken,  and  now  you  find 
only  three  or  four  settlers  in  some  of  them.   The  result  was  that  the  men  who 
went  in  there  struggled  on  for  yearn  to  make  a  living,  burned  up  a  great  deal 
of  the  timber,  and  eventually  had  to  get  out  of  the  country  because  they  could 
not  live.    Of  course  there  are  some  localities  up  there  where  that  does  not 
*Pply»  but  that  has  been  the  history  in  the  bulk  of  the  country  in  the  Parry 
Sound  and  Muskoka  districts.   We  feel  now  that  the  Government  should  not 
repeat  this  mistake  in  the  districts  they  still  have  to  open  up.    We  think  it 
would  be  advisable  for  them  to  have  all  their  lands,  which  are  at  present 
open  for  location,  carefully  examined,  and  if  it  is  found,  upon  examination, 
that  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  a  township  is  not  fit  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  that  township  should  be  reserved  for  timber.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  preservation  of  standing  timber  is  worth  a  good  deal  more  to 
the  country  than  the  crops  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  land  for  many 
years;  and  it  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether,  in  some  lands  which  are 
good  agricultural  lands,  it  would  not  be  better  to  save  the  timber  rather  than 
open  up  the  land  for  agriculture;  but  I  think  the  fitness  of  the  land  for 
agriculture  will  settle  it.   I  understand  there  is  to  be  a  resolution  presented 
to  the  meeting  in  regard  to  this  very  question,  asking  the  Government  not  to 
open  up  lands  for  settlement  which  are  worth  more  for  timber.   I  think  they 
might  go  even  further,  and  withdraw  lands  which  are  now  open  for  settle- 
ment, where  it  can  be  shown  upon  examination,  and  where  we  know  from 
past  experience,  that  the  land  is  poor  for  agriculture,  and  that  men  are  not 
able  to  make  a  living,  and  where  they  only  locate  these  lands  for  the  sake 
of  what  they  may  make  out  of  the  timber.    All  those  lands  should  be  with- 
drawn from  the  location,  and  kept  for  timber  purposes.   I  notice  that  in  one 
of  the  papers  read  here  a  recommendation  was  made  that  a  commission  should 
be  appointed  to  look  into  this  question.    I  would  like  to  see  the  Dominion 
Government  and  the  local  Governments  of  the  different  Provinces  appoint  a 
commission  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  take  up  the  whole  question  of  Forestry 
in  all  its  branches.  (Applause.)   I  think  if  this  were  done  it  would  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  various  Governments  and  that  they  could  then  have  some 
intelligent  opinion  and  advice  with  regard  to  the  best  policy  to  follow.  I 
don't  thing  that  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  such  as  they  are  talking  about 
appointing  in  Ottawa  this  year,  would  really  fill  the  bill.    I  was  very  glad 
to  hear  from  Mr.  Aubrey  White  a  statement  regarding  the  amount  of  timber 
we  have  standing  up  in  the  northern  country  at  the  present  time.    It  is  a 
rather  higher  estimate  than  I  would  have  put  on  it,  but  of  course  no  private 
individual,  unless  he  has  been  over  the  land  himself,  can  really  form  any  cor- 
rest  estimate  of  what  timber  we  have  there.    The  Government  have  their 
rangers  through  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  estimate 
given  by  Mr.  White  is  as  close  to  the  mark  as  it  is  possible  to  get.   His  state- 
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ment  that  there  were  some  135  billions  of  spruce  standing  north  of  the  height 
of  land  was  a  surprise  to  me.  I  did  not  think  it  was  there,  and  I  was  very 
glad  to  hear  that  it  is  there. 

Senator  Edwards  :  It  is  not  there. 

• 

Mr.  Miller  :  If  that  spruce  is  preserved,  and  fire  is  kept  out  of  it,  and 
it  is  not  given  away  to  settlers,  at  three  per  cent,  growth  it  will  give  us  375 
millions  of  spruce  to  cut  per  year  in  the  natural  growth  of  timber.    It  is 
very  questionable  in  my  mind  whether,  if  that  timber  stands  on  the  16 
million  acres  of  agricultural  land  we  hear  about  up  there,  it  would  not  be 
better  to  preserve  that  375  millions  annual  growth  of  timber  than  to  open 
up  that  16  million  acres  for  settlement.   I  think  the  Province  would  get  more 
out  of  it  if  it  kept  it  for  timber  purposes.    It  is  possible  that  we  have  areas 
up  there  where  the  land  is  not  good  for  settlement,  where  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  keep  that  16  millions  out.    That  is  a  question  that  the  commis- 
sion should  take  up  and  look  into  carefully,  and  advise  the  Government  as  to 
the  best  policy.   I  would  now  ask  Senator  Edwards  to  speak  for  the  lumber- 
men. (Applause.) 

The  President  :  Before  Senator  Edwards  speaks,  we  have  a  representa- 
tive from  Michigan  University,  Dr.  Mulford,  who  is  going  away  on  an  early 
train,  and  I  am  sure  wt  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  him  while  he  is  yet 
with  us.  (Applause.) 

Dr.  MuLFORD :  Mr.  President  and  friends,  I  come  with  a  word  of  greet- 
ing and  of  good  cheer  from  the  Michigan  Forestry  Commission,  which  is 
composed  of  three  members ;  from  the  Forestry  Club  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  composed  of  150  members ;  and  from  the  Michigan  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation, composed  of  about  800  members.  They  all  send  sincere  greetings  and 
sincere 'good  wishes.  I  say  that  I  bring  a  word  of  good  cheer.  There  have  been 
some  notes  of  pessimism  here,  which  were  intended  only  for  good,  of  course, 
intended  to  stir  up  further  effort ;  but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  the  wrong  attitude 
to  take.  Anyway,  this  is  the  way  we  feel  about  it — at  present  we  are  on 
the  top  of  a  great  wave  of  enthusiasm  for  Forestry  (hear!  hear!)  the  trouble  j 
is  that  we  are  not  fully  taking  advantage  of  our  opportunities  to  push  home 
the  most  vital  things.  The  Forestry  wave  leads  to  many  peculiar  things. 
For  instance,  a  Michigan  pastor  just  before  Christmas  said  to  his  congrefja- 
tion,  "You  must  not  cut  any  more  Christmas  trees.'*  Now,  I  noticed  tbat 
yesterday  the  President  of  this  Association  said  something  against  the  mat- 
ter of  Christmas  trees. 


The  Secretary:  No,  the  export  of  them. 


Dr.  Mulford  :  If  it  is  only  the  export,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say. 
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The  President  :  We  don't  cut  them.    We  do  without  Christmas  trees 
very  largely. 

Dr.  MuLFORD:  I  am  sorry  for  you.  (Laughter.)  If  a  Forester  can't 
raise  enough  Christmas  trees  to  use  all  that  are  required  and  not  have  it 
felt,  he  is  a  pretty  poor  Forester — (hear !  hear !  and  laughter) — and  I  don't 
see  that  the  trees  can  be  put  to  any  better  use,  anyway,  than  as  Christmas 
trees;  the  more  that  are  used  the  better.  There  have  been  various  expressions 
as  to  the  value  of  planting.  Now,  planting  is  all  right ;  I  am  not  contradict- 
ing" Mr.  Zavitz  in  the  least,  but  planting  has  its  limitations.  I  say  all  this 
simply  to  emphasize  this  fact,  that  we  feel  across  the  imaginary  line — ^whicb 
is  only  an  imaginary  line  for  Foresters,  anyway— (hear !  hear!). 

Senator  Edwards  :  And  for  free  traflers — 

Dr.  MuLFORD:  Exactly — 

Mr.  Little  :  There  are  not  many  of  them — 

Dr.  MuLFORD :  We  feel  that  while  we  are  on  the  top  of  this  wave  we  want 
to  drive  home  these  vital  points,  and  not  little  things  like  Christmas  trees, 
which  are  only  drops  in  the  bucket.    Perhaps  I  could  illustrate  by  sum- 
marizing some  things  I  had  the  good  fortune,  to  see  last  summer,  in  a  trip 
tliroTigh  New  Mexico,   Idaho  and   Montana,  what  Uncle  Sam  is  doing 
with,  the  forests.  Fire — ^you  all  know  about  that.    In  the  old  days,  whea 
tliose  reserves  were  under  the  Land  Office,  at  least  three  per  cent,  of  the 
timbered  area  was  burned  over  each  year.    That  is  a  very,  very  conservative 
estimate;  to-day  not  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent.   In  only  four  years  the  injury 
has  been  reduced  to  one-thirtieth  of  what  it  was  under  the  old  Land  Office 
administration.    And  yet  only  a  beginning  has  been  made.    We  are  going 
to  do  far  better  than  that  in  the  immediate  future.    (Hear!  hear!)   Next,  in 
•regSLTd  to  taxation;  taxation  equitable  to  the  private  owner;  taxation  of 
national  and  State  forests  which  shall  not  make  the  establishment  of  those 
forests  a  hardship  on  the  communities  where  they  are  located.    XJncle  Sam 
turiLS  over  ten  per  cent,  of  all  gross  receipts  from  sales  of  timber  from  the 
;N^ational  Forests  to  the  counties  in  which  the  national  forests  are  located — 
lander  certain  restrictions,  of  course.    Thirdly,  a  thing  which  some  people 
think  could  be  done  in  other  parts  of  the  continent,  is  what  we  are  after — 
methods  of  cutting  timber  which  shall  assist  Nature  in  her  work  of  repro- 
ducing the  forests,  so  that  we  may  not  have  to  resort  to  the  very  expensive 
methods  of  forest  planting     In  other  wordb,  instead  of  telling  the  lumber- 
many  *'Go  in  and  cut  all  you  want  to. and  we  will  look  after  the  rest" — which 
usually  leads  to  disastrous  results — Uncle  Sam  says  to  the  lumberman,  *'If 
you  want  timber  from  my  domain  I  will  mark  the  trees  that  you  may  cut. 
If  you  are  satisfied  to  lumber  those  trees  and  no  other,  well  and  good;  if 
not,  you  can  go  without  lumber."    This  timber  is  more  important  for  the 
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future  than  it  is  for  the  present,  anyway;   therefore  we  don't  tell  ih 
lumberman,  "Go  in  and  take  what  you  want."    We  don't  even  tell  him 
to  take  a  diameter  limit.    And  let  me  tell  you  that  I  have  seen  more  evil 
come  from  the  diameter  limit  idea,  as  practised  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
than  I  could  have  believed  possible.    In  some  places  it  led  to  absolute  forest 
destruction.   The  only  sure  way,  though  I  know  it  is  not  always  feasible, 
to  have  the  forester  mark  every  single  green  tree  which  is  to  be  cut ;  and  that 
is  what  is  being  done  to-day  on  165,000,000  acres  of  our  National  Forests. 
There  is  not  a  green  tree  cut  but  what  has  been  marked  by  the  forester. 
(Applause.)    Lastly,  they  are  trying  not  to  over-cut — a  lesson  which  ought 
to  come  home  to  Canada  if  it  comes  home  to  anybody.    We  have  suffered 
from  sad  experience  in  over-cutting.   To-day  Uncle  Sam  says,  "I  shall  know 
how  much  timber  there  is  on  a  given  National  Forest ;  I  am  going  to  at  least 
make  a  guess  as  to  how  fast  it  gjows,  and  I  am  going  to  see  to  it  that  we 
don't  cut  more  than  is  proper  for  us  to  cut.    God-speed  to  you  in  all  your 
efforts.    Thank  you.  (Applause.) 

The  President  :  We  will  now  hear  from  Senator  Edwards. 

Senator  Edwards  was  received  with  applause  and  said :  Mr.  Presi- 
dent and  Gentlemen,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  have  been  very  much  inter- 
ested in  these  addresss  and  in  what  I  heard  this  morning.    The  papers  read, 
both  this  morning   and   this   afternoon,   were    of  the   most  interesting 
character.    The  first  paper  by  Dr.  Fernow  opened  the  ground  for  a  great 
deal  of  discussion,  and  I  for  one  regret  very  much  that  there  was  no  dis- 
cussion upon  it.    My  opinion  is  that  the  good  that  is  to  result  from  such 
meetings  as  this  is  to  interchange  the  ideas  between  the  writer  of  the  paper 
and  others.   I  am  very  much  pleased  to  have  heard  from  our  Michigan  friend, 
who  gave  us  a  short,  but  very  practical  address.    I  was  also  pleased  to  hear 
Mr.  Zavitz  read  his  paper  from  which,  as  well  as  from  what  we  have  heard 
from  others  this  morning  it  is  very  evident  that  this  subject  divides  itself 
into  two  branches.    He  dealt  more  particularly  with  the  branch  that  applies 
to  the  rural  districts  where  the  reproduction  of  the  forest  for  timber  for 
various  purposes  is  desirable;  and  there  is  the  other  and  the  greater  ques- 
tion of  preserving  the  forests  as  they  now  exist  in  our  more  northern  counties. 
In  December  I  was  asked  by  the  Canadian  Government  to  go  to  Washington^ 
in  company  with  Mr.  Campbell,  the  Dominion  Superintendent  of  Forestry, 
to  attend  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Convention,  and  also  a  Convention  on  the 
Conservation  of  Natural  Resources.    Neither  Mr.  Campbell  nor  myself  made 
an  official  report  when  we  returned  home.   I  have  not  time  to  go  into  a  thinjf 
of  that  kind  exhaustively,  but  I  did  write  a  letter  to  Sir  Wilfrid  giving  our 
view  of  what  occurred  there.    If  you  wish  me  to  do  so  I  would  be  glad  to 
read  you  this  letter.    (Hear !  hear !)  After  that  I  would  like  to  take  up,  for 
a  short  time,  the  question  of  our  timber  resources,  and  my  views  as  to  their 
conservation. 
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SENATOR  EDWARDS'  REPORT. 


Rockland,  Ontario,  December  eSlst,  1908. 


To  The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier, 
Ottawa,  Ont. 


Dear  Sie  Wilfrid, — 

As  requested  by  you,  as  Acting  Minister  of  the  Interior,  I,  accompanied 
ly  Mr.  R.  H.  Campbell,  Chief  of  the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch  (as  repre- 
sentatives of  Canada),  attended  the  Convention  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbours  Congress,  held  at  Washington  on  Wednesday,-  Thursday  and 
Friday,  the  ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh  days  of  December  last;  and  I  beg  to 
present  the  following  report : 

The  Convention  was  presided  over  by  the  Hon.  Joseph  Ranssdell,  and  was 
addressed  by  many  leading  men,  including  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
^ie  Eight  Honourable  James  Bryce,  the  Ambassador  of  Brazil  at  Washing- 
ton, the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  Hon.  Joseph  Cannon,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Hon.  James  Garfield,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  many  other  prominent  men,  including 
Senators,  Congressmen,  State  Governors,  and  leading  citizens  representing 
many  and  varied  interests. 

The  addresses  and  papers  read  were  of  the  most  interesting  character, 
the  general  trend  being  in  the  direction  that  the  waterways  of  the  United 
States,  which  played  such  a  very  important  part  in  the  transportation  prob- 
lem in  the  early  history  of  the  country  prior  to  the  introduction  of  railroads 
ind  their  great  development^  had  dwindled  relatively  into  the  filling  a  some- 
what unimportant  place  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  country,  for  two  reasons, 
riz :  — because  of  the  increased  facilities  offered  by  the  railways,  and  the 
fiminishing  supply  of  water  in  the  many  rivers  and  streams  of  the  country — 
be  to  the  clearing  up  of  the  forests.  Possible  and  useful  as  were  the  internal 
raterways  of  the  country  in  its  early  history,  it  is  found  they  cannot  be 
itilized  in  the  same  way  today,  unless  artificial  means  are  applied.  It  is 
1  early  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Central  Government,  the  Governments  of 
lie  various  States,  and  the  people  generally,  to  take  up  this  most  important 
latter  vigorously,  for  several  reasons.  Among  others  I  would  mention:  — 
'he  necessity  of  a  uniform  supply  of  good  water  for  domestic  use  in  the 
titerest  of  public  health,  and  the  need  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes, 
nrthermore,  the  time  has  now  arrived  when,  with  our  agricultural,  indus- 
■ial  and  commercial  development,  not  only  will  the  various  great  railway 
rsteniQ  he  taxed  to  their  fullest  capacity,  but  the  waterways  will  also  need 
)  he  improved  and  utilized  for  the  carrying  trade  of  the  country.  With 
16  diminishing  domestic  coal  supply,  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
lat,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  and  supplying  light  and  heat,  the 
any  and  possible  water  powers  should  be  made  available  and  improved, 
ifferent  portions  of  the  country  naturally  had  various  improvements  to 
iggesty  of  lesser  or  greater  importance,  up  to  and  including  the  gigantic 
•oposition  of  so  improving  the  great  Mississippi  waterway  as  to  make  pos- 
ble  ship  navigation  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Whether 
is  great  enterprise  is  ever  accomplished  or  not,  I  believe  that  numerous 
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schemes  will  go  into  effect  in  the  Uidted  States  for  the  impounding  of  Ae 
head  waters  so  as  to  bring  about  two  important  results,  viz: — ^To  prcTent 
the  freshets  of  early  spring,  at  the  time  of  the  melting  of  the  snows ;  and,  \q 
equalize  the  flow  of  the  streams  and  the  water  supply  throughout  the  periods 
of  present  low  water.    On  many  streams  this  is  easily  possible  and  will  be 
of  the  greatest  utility,  because  of  the  many  requirements  for  which  water 
IS  so  essentially  necessary,  including  those  herein  stated,  viz. :  for  domestic 
use,  in  the  interest  of  public  health, -for  irrigation,  for  river  navigation  and 
transportation,  and  for  the  development  of  power  in  various  forms.   So  very 
important  is  this  question  to  the  United  States  that  from  this  time  forward 
development  is  sure  to  take  place  along  these  lines  with  ever  increasini? 
vigour.    Some  of  the  streams  on  which  improvement  will  sooner  or  later  be 
undertaken,  while  running  principally  through  the  United  States,  have  their 
head  waters  in  Canada.    Again,  there  are  international  streams,  and  even 
the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  themselves  may  sooner  or  later  become  involved. 

The  question,  in  its  national  form,  affecting  only  the  United  State?, 
is  one  of  vast  importance  to  that  country.  So  also  must  it  become  of  great 
importance  to  Canada,  if  indeed  it  is  not  already  so.  But  from  the  fact 
that  we  have  such  a  large  joint  interest  in  rivers,  streams  and  lakes  as  above 
mentioned,  the  question  is  sooner  or  later  to  assume  one  of  International 
character  and  importance;  and  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  I  consider 
the  United  States  are  to  be  congratulated  on  inviting  Canada  to  participate 
in  the  initiative  proceedings ;  and  I  desire  to  express  the  hope  that  the  cordial, 
kindly  and  neighbourly  feelings  extended  to  Canada  on  this  occasion  vill 
continue. 

At  the  same  time,  and  upon  the  same  days  as  the  National  Rivers  anJ 
Harbours  Congress  was  in  session,  another  highly  important  Convention  w 
held  at  Washington — presided  over  by  Mr.  Pinchot.  The  time  and  attend^f^ 
of  Mr.  Campbell  and  myself  was  divided  between  the  two  Conventions.  li  I 
remember  correctly,  the  latter  was  called  a  Convention  for  the  Conservation 
of  National  Resources;  and  I  must  say  that  I  cannot  think  of  anythine 
more  important  and  interesting  than  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention  i 
proved  to  be.    The  initiative  in  this  great  national  undertaking  was  taken  | 
bv  President  Roosevelt,  in  Mav  last,  when,  on  his  invitation,  the  Governor^ 
of  the  various  States  convened  at  the  "White  House,  and  he,  the  President, 
presented  to  them  his  views  on  the  rapidly  diminishing  natural  resources  '^f 
the  United  States,  and  requested  them  to  join  in  an  organization  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nation's  supply  of  the  different  resources:  tlie-i 
annual  rate  of  consumption  and  the  period  of  life  or  exhaustion  for  ea^h 
resource.    There  resulted  a  vast  scheme  of  what  is  termed  "stock  taking." 
and  a  full  and  most  interesting  report  was  read  upon  each.     The  proceed- 
ings, however,  were  prefaced  by  a  large  public  meeting  held  in  one  ol 
the  Washington   Theatres,    presided   over  by   President  Elect  Taft  arfl 
addressed  bv  President  Roosevelt  and  by  Mr.  Taft  himself.    The  genenu 
convention  was  then  held  and  presided  over  by  Mr.  Pinchot.  as  alreac^ 
stated.    First,  the  various  reports  of  the  stock  taking  were  read,  coveriDC 
one  on  each,  the  following  subjects,  viz.: — Public  health  and  the  ?rf.'' 
de^^irabilitv  of  improving  and  promoting  it  for  the  endurance  and 
being  of  the  nation.    On  Land;  the  extent  cultivated,  the  extent  possiM« 
to  be  cultivated,  the  production  of  the  various  cereals  and  crops  per  ari^I 
comparisons  with  other  countries,  and  the  great  desirability  of  improTrJ 
methods  of  cultivation  so  as  to  preserve  soil  fertility  and  increase  productior 
Minerals;  the  wasteful  methods  of  producing  each,'  and  their  approarhirr 
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exhaustion;  more  particularly  of  iron  and  coal.  Water;  the  great  necessity 
of  adopting  means  for  so  conserving  it  as  to  promote  a  constant  supply  for 
domestic  use ;  in  the  interest  of  public  health ;  for  the  purposes  of  navigation 
and  transportation;  power  for  manufacturing  in  its  many  branches,  and 
for  the  supply  of  light  and  heat.  Last,  but  by  no  means  the  least,  the  great 
forestry  question.  The  dangerous  nearness  to  exhaustion  under  present 
conditions;  the  urgent  necessity  of  preserving  the  present  forests;  the 
reforestration  of  areas  already  devastated  by  'fire  or  exhausted  by  reckless 
cutting.  Not  only  the  matter  of  a  ^,uture  commercial  anad  domestic  supply 
of  lumber  was  considered,  but  also  the  influence  of  the  forest  upon  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape,  the  way  in  which  it  affects  the  rain  fall  and  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  water  supply  for  many  and  varied  uses. 

Words  cannot  express  the  great  value  and  importance  of  this  undertaking 
in  its  educational  effect  upon  the  nation.  If  pursued,  as  I  firmly  believe  it 
will  be,  useful,  practical  and  valuable  results  are  sure  to  follow.  ^ 

I  have  no  official  report  of  this  Convention  and  do  not  think  that  one 
will  issue  for  some  little  time,  so  I  am  quoting  largely  from  memory.  If 
my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  the  report  upon  minerals  stated  that  at 
the  present  rate  of  consumption  the  iron  of  the  United  States,  of  the  quality 
now  used,  will  be  exhausted  by  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  and  the 
iron  of  inferior  quality,  which  will  follow  the  present  supply,  as  well  as 
the  coal  of  the  country  as  now  used,  will  be  exhausted  by  the  middle  of  the 
next  century.  The  report  further  stated  that  the  production  of  both  these 
minerals  was  careless  and  most  wasteful  in  method,  and  that  the  same 
rule  applies  to  the  production  of  all  minerals,  including  Coal-oil  and  gas, 
and  that  econornv  and  more  careful  practice^  in  production  would  much 
prolong  the  life  of  each. 

Then  as  to  lumber.  The  period  of  exhaustion  under  present  conditions, 
I  think,  was  placed  at  twenty  years.  Now,  saying  nothing  of  the  matter 
of  public  health,  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  fertility  of  the  lands  or  the  dimin- 
ished water  supply,  if  the  iron  and  coal  of  the  United  States  are  to  be 
exhausted  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  their  timber  supply  in  twenty 
years,  what  is  the  lesson  for  Canada?  Is  it  not  one  for  us  to  profit  by,  and 
give  thought  to  present  conditions  and  the  future  as  well,  that  we,  too, 
may  not  in  a  lesser  or  greater  time  place  ourselves  in  a  similar  position? 
True,  our  strong  position  is  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  area  of  the 
country  is  yet  new.  An  educational  campaign  followed  up  assidiously  will 
keep  our  agricultural  condition  fairly  right.  Our  water  supply  can  be  main- 
tained if  the  forests  which  yet  remain  are  not  permitted  to  be  destroyed. 
But  our  natural  resources  in  minerals,  forests  and  fish  should  be  preserved 
by  all  and  every  means.  Joint  action  by  the  Dominion  Government  and  the 
Governments  of  the  various  Provinces,  should  not  be  too  long  deferred, 
and  should  be  carried  out  alonflr  lines  similar  to  those  initiated  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  matter  of  the  forests,  however,  should  not 
be  delayed  a  single  day.  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that,  as  far 
IS  I  am  aware,  neither  the  Dominion  Government  nor  any  of  the  Provincial 
Governments  have  reports  of  any  value  whatever  on  the  timber  resources 
the  country,  and  I  strongly  recommend  that  the  Dominion  Government 
take  action  without  delay  to  inaugurate  a  scheme  for  a  very  careful  stock 
taking  of  its  entire  timber  supply ;  and  that  it  invite  the  various  Provinces 
to  do  the  same,  and  do  it  systematically  and  carefully,  just  as  a  judicious 
and  competent  lumberman  would  estimate  a  limit  for  its  sale  or  purchase; 
come'  to  a  sound  and  correct  comprehension  of  just  how  much  timber  we  have, 
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arrive  at  some  conclusion  as  to  the  annual  growth  and  reproduction;  gd 
correct  estimates  of  our  annual  production,  as  well  as  of  our  growing  fut\ire 
requirements ;  decide  on  the  policy  to  be  pursued  as  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  future  of  Canada  in  so  far  as  our  timber  resources  are  concerned,  and  in 
due  course,  pursue  the  same  policy  with  reference  to  our  mines  and  fisheries. 
No  one  can  estimate  the  future  greatness  and  wealth  of  Canada  if  only  her 
vast  natural  resources  are  administered  in  her  best  interests. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  thank  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General, 
and  yourself,  for  singling  me  out  as  one  of  the  two  Canadians  to  participate 
in  the  great  object  lesson  given  at  Washington  in  the  two  great  Conventions 
which  I  have  thus  briefly  reported  upon,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
reports  of  these  Conventions,  when  published,  may  in  some  way  be  freely 
circulated  in  Canada. 

Tours  most  sincerely, 

(Signed)  Wm.  C.  Edwabds. 

The  reading  of  Senator  Edwards'  report  was  received  with  hearty 
applause.    At  its  conclusion, 

Senator  Edwards  said :  Let  me  add  that  practical  lumbermen  are  the 
only  ones  who  iinderstand  anything  about  the  question  so  far  as  practical 
operation  is  concerned.  Now,  although  I  have  been  in  Parliament  a  great 
many  years  I  have  never  prepared  a  speech;  I  have  never  had  time  to  do  so; 
and  in  talking  I  prefer  to  get  right  up  after  someone  who  has  fired  ofiE  some- 
thing of  which  I  disapprove,  and  fire  back  at  him.  (Laughter.)  If  I  have 
any  capacity  at  all,  it  is  in  that  direction.  My  friend  who  spoke  before  me 
Mr.  Zavitz,  did  not  say  anything  that  I  can  go  at.  (Laughter.)  I  would  just 
make  the  remark,  however,  that  his  estimate  of  the  growth  of  the  timber  of 
the  forest  is  very  far  apart  from  that  of  my  friend.  Dr.  Femow,  who  esti- 
mates the  growth  of  timber  for  commercial  purposes  at  150  years;  our 
friend,  Mr.  Zavitz,  makes  it  60  years. 

Mr.  Zavitz  :  May  I  just  speak  there  for  a  moment?  I  am  referring  to 
Southern  Ontario  areas.  I  think  Dr.  Fernow  referred  to  the  Laurentian 
rock  formation. 

Senator  Edwards  :  He  was  talking  of  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  where 
there  is  no  soil  to  make  anything  grow — it  would  take  500  years.  (Laug^hter. ' 
On  that  subject  let  me  say  that  I  brought  down,  and  have  now  at  Ottawa,  a 
piece  of  pine  representing,  the  growth  of  timber  which  I  bought  as  a  farm 
37  years  ago,  and  those  two  trees  are  16  inches  in  diameter.  Now,  to  mab* 
that  statement  would  be  very  misleading,  because  that  timber  was  grown  on 
a  farm  which  had  been  cultivated,  and  the  growth  was  very  rapid.  My  own 
view  is  that  Dr.  Fernow  is  perfectly  right  in  saying  that  cutting  every  tec 
years,  as  lumbermen  freely  talk  about,  is  nonsense.    I  say  so,  too — ^perfect 
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nonseiise.  It  is  true  that  you  can  return  to  a  spruce  district  and  cut  it  every 
ten  years;  but  I  think  in  about  30  or  40  years  you  would  get  down  to  a 
miglity  small  size.  (Applause.)  No,  the  true  situation  is  this :  That  not  only 
Canada,  but  the  whole  world  is  near  the  exhaustion  of  the  supply  of  its  timber 
resources.   (Applause.)   And  this  question  is  not  only  a  question  for  Canada, 
but  it  is  for  the.  world.    I  am  not  surprised  that  our  neighbors  to  the  south 
are  very  much  aroused  over  the  situation,  for  they  clearly  realize  the  fact 
that  they  are  getting  very  near  the  exhaustion  of  their  timber  supply. 
(Applause.)    We  also  have  been  prodigal;  so  far  as  the  conservation  of  our 
forests  is  concerned,  that  is  true.    We  have  been  careless  in  years  gone  by, 
both  in  the  operations  of  cutting  in  the  woods  and  as  to  the  prevention  of 
ires.   If,  however,  fires  had  been  excluded  from  our  forests,  the  cutting  by 
the  lumbermen  would  have  been  so  small  that  in  the  timber  areas  you  would 
not  have  noticed  that  they  had  been  cutting  at  all.    Now,  that  is  a  fact. 
The  statement  was  made  by  several  speakers  at  Washington,  and  I  cor- 
robate  it,  that  the  destruction  by  fire  in  the  past  has  been  twenty  times  as 
^eat  as  has  been  the  exhaustion  of  the  forest  by  the  cutting  of  the  lumber- 
men.   Now,  a  good  deal  was  said  this  morning  about  what  education  may 
accomplish  in  the  conservation  of  the  forests  that  we  have  remaining,  and 
also  as  to  reforestation.    As  to  that  I  will  tell  you — and  tell  you  very 
frankly — ^that  all  the  education  that  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
forests  as  they  now  exist,  is  already  known  to  the  Canadian  people.   But  let 
the  education  of  the  younger  classes  that  are  growing  up,  go  on  as  to 
methods  of  producing  timber  upon  their  farms  and  beautifying  them.  Let 
the  other  education  go  on  if  you  will,  but  I  will  tell  you  right  here  that  the 
>nly  requisite  is  to  get  the  governments  of  the  Dominion  and  the  various 
Provinces  to  co-operate  with  the  men  who  are  at  present,  and  will  continue 

0  be,  the  salvation  of  the  forests  if  they  are  only  permitted  to  conserve  the 
forests — the  practical,  sound  lumbermen.  (Hear!  hear!  and  applause.) 
*^'ow,  when  I  say  that  I  reflect  on  no  one.  But  do  you  know  where  it  goes 
0?  It  sounds  parliamentary  to  say  that  it  is  the  various  governments,  but 
t  is  not  at  all ;  it  is  the  people  of  Canada.  (Hear !  hear !)  It  is  the  Canadian 
eople  speaking  through  their  representatives,  thai  is  what  it  is.  And  what 
re  they  doing,  and  what  are  the  lumbermen  doing?  What  is  the  position 
f  the  lumbermen?   Whose  selfish  interest  is  it  to  preserve  the  forest?  It 

1  the  lumberman's.  There  is  a  class  of  lumbermen,  however,  who  have  no 
ach  interest,  and  that  is,  the  lumbermen  who  have  no  investment — ^the  lum- 
ermen  who  buy  a  little  bit  of  a  limit,  or  who  steal  from  the  Crown  and  from 
ther  lumbermen,  and  go  on  destroying  the  forests ;  and  that  is  going  on  all 
rer  Canada.  (Hear  I  hear !  and  applause.)  Last  autumn,  sixty  lots  were  sold 
it  of  one  of  our  limits  one  night  in  a  house  that  was  not  the  house  of  a 
rown  Xiand  Agent.  What  does  the  legitimate  lumberman  do?  He  embarks 
L  a  business  requiring  a  very  large  capital;  he  builds  mills  and  docks, 
iproves  the  streams,  builds  booms,  and  goes  to  enormous  expense.  He  goes 
•  the  Crown  Lands  Department  when  limits  are  to  be  put  up  for  auction, 
id  pays  enormous  prices  for  them ;  and  the  very  next  day,  by  the  insidious 
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work  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  those  very  limits  that  he  purcliased 
are  begun  to  be  stolen  from  him ;  and  the  Crown  is  robbed  and  the  lumbet- 
man  is  robbed.  And  that  is  what  is  going  on  in  Canada  to  an  enomovii 
extent.  All  that  you  require  to  do  is  to  bring  about ,  through  your  represcE- 
tatives,  an  entirely  new  condition  of  affairs.  The  forests,  depleted  thoTig\i 
they  may  be,  have  still  sufficient  to  supply  Canada  and  its  wants  in  timber 
for  all  time  to  come,  although  I  disagree  with  the  quantity  which  my  friend, 
Mr.  White,  stated  yesterday. 

Mr.  White:  Thank  you.  (Laughter.) 

Senator  Edv^ards  :  We  have  not  and  never  had  as  much  timber  as  a 
great  many  people  think  we  have;  but  we  still  have  a  very  considerable 
quantity.    I  dislike  to  speak  of  myself,  but  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  doiag. 
I  am  a  strong  believer  in  forestry,  a  great  believer  in  the  preservation  of  the 
forest,  and  a  firm  believer  in  getting  limits  in  such  a  way  that  we  can  gt 
on  in  perpetuity.   (Hear !  hear !)   So  strong  a  believer  am  I  in  that  positiou 
that  I  will  never  build  a  mill  or  any  other  part  of  an  industrial  establishment 
of  anything  but  concrete.    We  built  a  large  shop  at  Ottawa  this  last  sum- 
mer, and  one  the  summer  before,  of  solid  concrete  and  steel;  not  a  particle 
of  wood  was  used  but  in  the  wihdows  and  doors.    I  am  the  President  of  a 
company  that  has  built  a  mill  in  Bathurst,  N.B.,  this  very  summer  that 
constructed  in  the  same  way.    I  am  glad  to  see  the  representative  from  New 
Brunswick  here,  and  I  will  ask  him  to  help  me  to  do  what  I  am  doing  fo* 
the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  that  is,  to  build  and  cut  in  such  a  way  a? 
to  bring  about  perpetuity.    (Hear  hear).   I  don't  think  I  need  tell  you  that 
1  am  a  radical  of  the  radicals.    (Laughter.)    That  is  a  pretty  well  known 
fact.    (Hear !  hear !)    And  I  am  going  to  make  a  confession  on  the  spot— I 
am  a  large  holder  of  timber  limits  of  which  I  should  never  have  owned  a 
foot.   The  country  never  should  have  sold  one  single  foot  of  its  timber  area. 
(Applause.)    And  if  the  policy  had  been  pursued  that  has  been  advocated 
here  to-day,  of  simply  cutting  the  old  timber  and  letting  the  young  timber 
come  on,  the  fact  is  that  we  would  have  more  timber  to-day  in  Canada  than 
when  we  began  to  cut    (Hear!  hear!) 

Mr.  White  :  And  kept  the  fire  out. 

Senator  Edv^ards  ;  That  is  a  great  safeguard — ^keeping  the  fire  out 
That  and  the  theft  on  the  part  of  those  pirates  I  have  already  named  are 
the  two  great  dangers.  (Laughter.)  Now,  I  just  want  to  make  a  remark 
about  fire  protection  in  case  I  should  forget  it ;  and  I  want  to  give  the  Ontarii 
Government  the  very  highest  credit  for  what  they  have  done.  (Hear,  hear. 
No  matter  what  their  sins  are  to-day,  or  may  have  been,  the  inauguration 
of  the  fire  patrol  system  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  which  was  brought  icf' 
effect  fully  twenty  years  ago— wasn't  it,  Mr.  White? 


Mr.  White:  1885. 
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Senator  Edwards  :  That  is  twenty-four  years  ago — ^has  saved  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars.     (Hear,  hear  and 
applause.)    It  was  inaugurated  in  Quebec,  I  think,  about  ten  years  after- 
wards, after  I  took  Mr.  Flynn,  the  Crown  Land  Commissioner,  into  the  woods 
and  shewed  him  the  destruction  by  forest  fires.    Coming  down  the  Oatineau 
lie  telegraphed  ahead  and  had  the  lumbermen  meet  him  at  Ottawa.  Ilight 
there  and  then  that  system  was  inaugurated ;  and  bad  as  our  forest  fires  may 
be  in  some  instances  to-day,  they  were  ten  or  twenty  times  as  bad  before 
that  system  was  inaugurated.    (Hear,  hear.)  The  best  thing  that  Ontario 
and  all  the  other  Provinces  can  do  is  to  preserve  in  every  possible  way  their 
forests  against  that  great  destructive  element  of  fire.    (Hear,  hear.)  What 
are  its  causes?   What  is  it  that  brings  about  fires  in  the  forest?  Clearing 
the  land  is  answerable  for  a  great  deal.    The  squatter  and  illegitimate  set- 
tler are  answerable  for  a  great  deal.    The  explorer,  the  hunter  and  the 
fisherman  are  also  answerable  for  a  great  deal.    But  in  my  humble  opinion 
one  of  the  worst  things  that  can  possibly  be  had  is  a  railway  running 
tLrough  a  forest  area.    (Hear,  hear  and  applause.)    I  have  opposed,  and 
always  opposed,  the  running  of  railways  through  a  forest  area.    In  Parlia- 
ment I  have  always  taken  that  position  and  will  always  continue  to  take  it. 
Xo  matter  what  the  facilities  of  the  average  lumberman  are,  so  far  as  the 
transportation  of  their  supplies  are  concerned,  it  is  better  to  keep  the  rail- 
ways out  of  the  forest,  and  go  to  the  expense  of  carting  in  the  supplies 
required. 

A  Delegate  :  Where  would  you  run  the  railways  ? 
Mr.  White:  The  C.  P.  R.,  for  instance? 

Senatoe  Edwaeds  :  The  C.  P.  R.  doesn't  run,  from  Quebec  till  it  gets 
beyond  Winnipeg,  anywhere  through  what  was  a  timber  area  when  it  was 
built  north  of  Lake  Superior. 

Mr.  White  :  It  burned  upira  good  deal  of  that  country. 

Senatoe  Edwaeds  :  Let  us  have  it  to  as  little  an  extent  as  we  can. 
Don't  project  railways  away  up  north  into  the  areas  that  are  no  good  for 
anything  but  timber.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Peice  :  Where  would  you  have  built  the  railway  from  Quebec  to 
Lake  St.  John?   It  runs  through  a  timber  district  entirely. 

Senatoe  Edwaeds  :  I  would  have  built  it  to  the  moon.  (Laughter.) 

Demgate  :  You  are  radical,  now. 

Senatoe  Edwaeds  :  We  listened  this  morning  to  what  the  Dominion 
Gk)verninent  is  doing  in  *the  way  of  managing  its  forest  reserves.    That  is 
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comparatively  a  new  thing  to  me.    I  don't  know  that  I  can  say  very  mBck 
upon  it.    In  Canada  we  have  large  areas  of  agricultural  lands  whicli  aie 
suitable  for  that  purpose,  but  we  have  also  vast  areas  suitable  for  growing 
timber,  and  for  no  other  purpose.   Those  areas  should  be  set  apart  and  set- 
tlement should  never  be  allowed  to  encroach  upon  them.    (Hear,  hear.)  But 
unfortunately  settlement  is  encroaching  everywhere  that  I  know  of,  where 
there  is  timber.    Now,  if  I  say  a  word  about  the  various  Governments  of 
the  Provinces,  there  is  no  animus,  and  it  is  not  because  the  Provincial 
Governments  are  to-day  rather  adverse  politically  to  my  political  view;  not 
at  all.    My  friends  were  just  as  bad  when  they  wfere  in  power  as  the  men 
of  to-day — just  exactly.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Little  :  Pretty  bad.  /  (Laughter.) 

Senator  Edwards  ;  I  am  sorry  to  make  this  statement — ^but  I  hold  that 
the  system  under  which  the  forests  of  Ontario  were  sold  offers  a  premium 
for  the  destruction  of  the  forests.  (Hear,  hear  and  applause.)  There  is  a 
limitation  to  the  period  in  which  the  timber  must  be  cut ;  that  is  the  case. 
You  have  ten  years  to  cut  the  timber,  and  then  that  ends  it.  What  does 
the  lumberman  do?  Does  he  cut  with  regard  to  the  best  interests  of  that 
area?  There  is  no  condition  so  safe  as  the  condition  of  perpetuity,  wrongful 
though  it  may  be — wrongful,  as  I  explained  before :  I  don't  think  he  shoulJ 
ever  own  them — but  if  he  ever  obtains  them  he  should  be  offered  a  premium 
of  perpetuity,  and  perpetuity  for  all  time  of  that  timber  supply. 

Mr.  White  :  Would  it  not  be  better  to  cut  that  out  and  start  over  agm" 

Senator  Edwards  :  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  think  so  at  all.  I  think 
the  best  and  cheapest  means  of  reforestation  is  the  careful  cutting  anJ 
letting  the  timber  seed  itself  and  come  along.  (Applause.)  The  Province 
of  New  Brunswick  has  also  a  suicidal  policy,  in  so  far  as  its  timber  areas 
are  concerned.  There,  again,  there  is  a  limitation  as  to  the  tenure  of  the 
license — again  offering  a  premium  for  the  destruction  of  the  forests. 
(Applause.)  In  my  humble  opinion  a  verf  bad  system.  Now,  whatever 
the  sins  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  may  be,  and  they  are  many,  that  Pro- 
vince has  the  best  system,  in  so  far  as  the  perpetuity  of  the  forests  is  con- 
cerned. Their  limits  have  never  been  sold  under  any  other  condition,  up 
to  to-day,  but  that  under  which  the  tenure  is  perpetual,  offering  to  the 
lumbermen  every  inducement  for  the  conservation  of  the  forests;  and  if 
they  will  just  shoot  about  half  of  their  Provincial  members,  and  another 
class  of  member  that  I  will  not  name  here — (Laughter) — there  will  be  every 
opportunity  for  perpetuating  those  forests.  But  unforunately  we  have  that 
enemy,  and  it  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  lumber  trade. 

Delegate:  How  about  shooting  the  Senators?  (Laughter.) 

Sei^ator  Edwards  :  If  he  is  not  a  worthy  preserver  of  the  forests,  shoot 
him,  for  heaven's  sake.    (Laughter.)    Perhaps  I  have  taken  up  too  nrnci 


A  FiNB  Stand  op  Spruce,  cutting  about  Twenty-Five  Thousand  board  feet  per  Acre,  with 

A  Dense  Undergrowth  of  Balsam. 

I  The  soil  is  very  rocky  and  shallow,  and  totally  unfit  for  agriculture. 
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time  already.    (Go  on.)    But  coming  for  a  moment  to  our  friend,  Dr. 
Fernow,  I  must  say  I  didn't  understand  him  this  morning.    That  is,  if  I 
understand  him  correctly,  I  don't  know  what  he  means.    (Laughter.)  You 
won't  laugh  when  I  explain  it.    He  said  that  the  cutting  of  the  large  tim- 
ber and  preserving  the  small  timber  was  not  going  to  bring  about  the  per- 
petuity desired.    He  also  said  that  reforestration  was  not  going  to  bring  it 
about.    But  he  did  say  that  under  the  direction  of  a  scientific  forester  we 
could  have  the  desired  result.    Now,  that  is  the  statement,  and  I  would  like 
to  know  what  he  means.    I  myself  firmly  believe  that  in  cutting  none  but 
the  old  timber  our  forests  can  be  perpetuated  forever.    And  now  let  me 
make  a  statement  that  may  be  considered  a  very  radical  one.    The  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario  and  the  other  Provinces  are  pursuing  the  policy  of  selling 
a  certain  area  now  and  again;  letting  that  be  exhausted,  and  then  selling 
another  certain  area — a  suicidal  policy  if  there  ever  was  one,  although  the 
other  Provinces  are  doing  the  same.    (Applause.)    What  should  be  the 
practice?    The  entire  lumber  area  of  Canada  should  be  all  worked  over. 
fHear,  hear) — cutting  over  the  old  timber,  and  not  allowing  it  to  die.  I 
make  a  very  bold  statement:  I  believe  there  is  more  timber  dying  of  old 
age  in  Canada  to-day  than  is  being  cut  by  the  lumbermen — (Applause) — 
simply  by  the  limitation  of  the  licensed  areas.  That  may  appeal  to  people  who 
don't  know  better,  having  the  idea  that  they  are  conserving  the  forests, 
but  it  is  the  means  of  destroying  the  forests.    Let  the  whole  area,  as  fast 
as  practicable,  be  worked  over,  and  cut  only  the  old  timber.    Let  me  tell 
you  here  that  I  own  a  large  limit  of  pine  timber,  and  when  the  time  came 
to  cut  it  we  could  not  cut  any  of  it  at  all  because  it  was  all  dead ;  simply 
of  old  age.    That  is  a  condition  that  exists  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country,  over  a  very  great  area  of  it.    Now,  as  to  the  growth  of  timber,  my 
opinion  upon  that  is  just  this — ^that  the  growth  varies  according  to  con- 
ditions.   Close  to  the  water,  down  at  the  sea  and  close  to  the  rivers,  timber 
grows  very  rapidly ;  on  the  mountain  peaks  it  grows  very  slowly.    As  to  the 
period  required  to  produce  a  merchantable  saw  log  of  spruce  or  pine,  I 
don't  know  the  time.    I  have  myself  supposed  upon  an  average  about  40  or 
50  years  would  produce  a  spruce  sufficiently  old  to  cut,  and  60  or  70  would 
produce  a  pine  under  average  conditions.    Whether  I  am  right  or  wrong 
about  that  I  don't  know.     In  Doctor  Fernow's  address — which  I  highly 
approved  of,  and  appreciate  very  much — I  want  to  correct  him  in  one 
statement  wherein  he  said  that  in  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  bring 
about  improved  conditions,  in  so  far  as  forest  preservation  was  concerned,  the 
lumberman  might  be  an  element  in  the  way.    He  is  an  element  above  all 
elements,  who  will  join  in  the  heartiest  way  to  co-operate  for  the  preservation 
of  the  forests — ^the  very  reverse  of  what  the  Doctor  said.   He  simply  does  not 
know  the  boys  as  he  ought  to  know  them.    (Laughter.)    I  was  very  glad 
indeed  to  hear  the  Hon.  Mr.  Cochrane  say  this  morning  that  he  invited 
criticism.    I  think  that  was  a  very  wise  thing  for  him  to  say,  a  very  proper 
thing.    I  was  very  glad  indeed  to  hear  it,  and  I  must  congratulate  him  for 
having  done  so,  because  that  is  the  proper  spirit  on  the  part  of  a  Minister.  He 
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represents  the  people ;  lie  should  hear  their  views  and  weigh  them  carefully, 
accepting  what  he  believes  to  be  correct,  and  in  this  instance  I  take  it  that 
the  Canadian  people  are  speaking  through  this  Association  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  various  Provinces.    Now,  in  my  letter  addressed  to  the  Pre- 
mier I  spoke  of  our  taking  stock  of  our  Dominion  supply  of  timber,  and  the 
supply  of  the  various  Provinces.    Every  one  may  not  approve  of  that,  but 
I  don't  believe  it  is  a  good  thing  to  continue  living  in  a  Fool's  Paradise. 
(Hear,  hear.)   I  made  the  statement  to  my  friend  Mr.  White  a  while  ago— 
he  thanked  me  for  doing  it — but  I  could  give  him  some  information.  1 
am  a  very  large  explorer  of  the  resources  of  Canada,  in  so  far  as  her  timber 
supply  is  concerned.    I  have  explored  all  Labrador;  have  explored  every 
river  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  from  Labrador  to  the  head  of  Anticosti. 
I  have  explored  this  Western  country  rght  through  to  Hudson's  Bay;  and 
I  want  to  tell  Mr.  White  that  the  reports  given  by  the  explorers  who  went 
out  under  the  former  Government  to  explore  the  timber  of  that  region  gave 
a  most  desperately  wrong  report  as  to  the  timber  supply  that  exists  there. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  White  :  May  I  ask  if  we  have  not  as  much  right  to  put  confidence 
in  the  reports  of  our  men  as  you  have  to  put  in  the  reports  of  yours  ? 

Senator  Edwards  :  Certainly. 
Mr.  White:   Thank  you. 

Senator  Edwards  :  1  am  sorry  if  I  offended  my  friend. 
Mr.  White  :  No,  you  don't  offend  me  at  all. 

Senator  Edwards  :    But  there  are  explorers  and  explorers.   I  am  going 
to  make  another  statement;  it  is  going  to  hit  somebody  else,  but  I  can't 
help  it.    A  great  many  people  read  the  reports  of  the  Geolog^ical  Survey 
Department,  which  often  refer  to  the  timber.    Some  of  the  statements  are 
the  most  exaggerated  and  most  unreliable  statements  that  were  ever  made  ■ 
in  any  document — (laughter) — and  are  not  worth  the  paper  they  are  printed  ■ 
upon.    (Laughter.)   In  a  district  of  country  where  on  one  side  of  a  river  t 
the  Geological  Survey  represents  on  the  Dominion  ground  fabulous  quantitie>  i 
of  timber,  and  where  on  the  other  side  the  Ontario  Government  explorer- 
represent  fabulous  quantities  of  timber,  I  myself  sent  explorers  rig^lit  through 
to  Hudson's  Bay,  and  for  10  miles,  and  I  think  20  miles — out  from  the 
river  on  each  side,  without  finding  timber  for  a  bird  to  perch  upon.  (Laugh- 
ter and  applause.) 

Mr.  White:  Isn't  that  drawing  it  just  a  little  too  strong? 
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Senator  Edwards:  No,  sir;  the  men  couldn't  shoot  one  partridge. 
They  carried  guns  with  them,  and  never  saw  a  bird  the  whole  length. 

Mr.  White  :  Would  you  mind  telling  me  the  name  of  the  river  ? 

Senator  Edwards  :  I  will  tell  you  the  name  of  the  river,  Mr.  White ; 
I  will  tell  you  how  these  gentlemen  of  the  Dominion  Survey  parties  explored. 
I  don't  know  how  Mr.  White's  men  explored.  Every  practical  lumberman 
icnows  that  along  the  verge  of  the  streams  and  lakes  there  is  lots  of  timber. 
(Hear,  hear.)  These  gentlemen  paddled,  with  nice  supplies  of  every  good 
equipment,  and  they  saw  the  timber  on  the  two  sides ;  they  took  the  area  of 
the  whole  country  and  multiplied  it  by  what  is  on  the  streams ;  that  is  the 
way  it  was  done.  (Laughter.)  Now,  I  cannot  say  that  of  Mr.  White's 
friends;  I  won't  6ay  it,  either. 

The  Secretary  :  The  Geological  Survey  men  don't  do  the  multiplying. 
It  is  some  of  the  people  who  read  their  reports  who  do  the  multiplying. 

Senator  Edwards  :  What  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  I  know  as  a  matter 
of  fact  that  there  are  many  very  misleading  statements  as  to  the  timber  sup- 
ply of  Canada;  that  we  have  not  got  the  timber  that  we  are  supposed  to  have. 

Mr.  Little  :  We  are  living  in  a  Fool's  Paradise. 

Senator  Edwards  :  There  is  no  doubt  about  it — (laughter) — and  I 
humbly  believe  that  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  take  stock  and  find  out 
exactly  where  we  stand — (hear,  hear  and  applause) — and  pursue  the  policy 
in  the  future  which  will  best  serve  the  interests  of  Canada  in  the  conserv- 
ation of  our  timber,  and  in  the  conservation  of  the  many  natural  resources 
which  Canada  has,  perhaps  in  greater  abundance  than  many  of  the  countries 
of  the  world.    I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

The  President:  We  will  have  to  hurry  along  with  the  papers,  and 
then  take  up  the  discussion.  I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  Riordan  to  read  his 
paper. 

Mr.  Carl  Riordan,  of  the  Riordan  Paper  Mills  Company,  and  represent- 
izLg*  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  said, — It  is  rather  a  fortunate 
thinfir  none  of  us  paper  manufacturers  were  called  on  a  few  years  ago 
for  »  statement  of  our  attitude  towards  conservative  forestry  methods, 
because  I  don't  believe  we  had  one. 

Mr.  Little  :  There  is  no  law  against  it.  You  could  have  come  forward 
25  or  30  years  ago  if  you  had  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Riordan  then  read  the  following  paper: 
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THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS  TOWARDS 
CONSERVATIVE  FORESTRY  METHODS. 

Cael  Riordan,  Repeesentative  Canadian  Manufactueebs'  Association. 

The  forest  resources  are  practically  all  in  the  hands  of  the  governments 
or  large  industrial  institutions.  I  do  not  believe  that  our  governments  will 
thoroughly  conserve  the  natural  resources  directly  under  their  control, 
which  are  really  the  capital  of  the  nation,  so  long  as  there  is  any  consider- 
able portion  of  them  unappropriated  and  unexploited,  because  the  people  do 
not  care  how  much  of  these  resources  is  wasted  or  stolen  so  long  as  they 
feel  that  there  is  more  left,  that  there  are  still  opportunities. 

I  hope  you  do  not  consider  that  too  broad.  I  think  there  is  indifference 
so  long  as  the  people  feel  that  the  well  has  not  shown  a  bottom  yet. 

Only  the  Government  can  afford  to  handle  natural  resources  withont 
regard  to  the  immediate  profit  from  them.  The  industrial  institutions  own- 
ing natural  resources  must  always  first  consider  immediate  profits  in  appro- 
priating and  exploiting  these  resources  so  that  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
must  first  operate  its  timber  holdings  to  produce  present  profits.  That  bein^ 
provided  for,  it  must  operate  them  to  perpetuate  the  supply,  at  any  rate  in 
the  case  of  mills  in  close  connection  with  their  timber  areas. 

The  paper  and  pulp  industry  has  more  need  of  conservative  forestry 
methods  than  any  other  industry  that  is  using  the  forests  commercially, 
because  it  has  the  largest  investment  per  quantity  of  timber  used,  and  this 
investment  is  represented  by  plant  that  is  less  movable  than  any  other  wood- 
using  industry,  and  also  because  it  requires  a  large  amount  of  power 
steadily  all  through  the  year,  and  this  depends  on  the  forests  remaining 
at  the  head  waters. 

These  remarks  apply  more  particularly  to  paper  and  pulp  mills  that 
are  located  near  their  woodlands,  and  directly  accessible  to  them.  Most  of 
the  large  mills  in  Canada  are  so  situated,  but  most  of  the  large  mills  in  the 
United  States  or  not.  It  was  not  stated  to  me  whether  I  was  to  speak  on  the 
attitude  of  the  papermakers  of  Canada  or  of  those  of  America,  so  I  have 
thought  it  fit  to  allude  briefly  to  those  of  the  States.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
mills  that  are  located  in  close  connection  with  their  woodlands  must  have 
a  very  vital  interest  in  perpetuating  the  supply  of  wood  on  those  woodlands. 
Mills  not  located  near  their  woodlands  are  interested  only  in  getting  their 
wood  as  cheaply  as  possible  without  regard  to  perpetuating  the  wood  produc- 
tion of  any  one  area,  because  they  depend  rather  on  the  general  supply. 

In  the  United  States  I  understand  that  practically  every  firm  owning 
timber  lands  there  is  adopting  the  methods  of  conservative  forestry  and 
employing  trained  foresters  for  the  purpose,  and  even  planting  trees.  They 
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are  doing  this  in  many  cases  beyond  the  point  that  immediate  profits  would 
allow  because  they  have  been  able  to  provide  a  timber  supply  from  Canada. 

Just  one  week  ago  to-day  a  deputation  of  United  States  paper  and  pulp 
men  owning  five  million  acres  of  woodland — all  that  is  owned  by  paper  men 
there — ^waited  on  Mr.  Pinchot  and  had  a  long  conference  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  the  proper  methods  to  apply  to  the  working  of  those  woodlands; 
and  owners  of  three  million  acres  out  of  the  five  million  arranged  to  have  the 
United  States  Government  Bureau  lay  out  systems  of  forestry  for  the  opera- 
tion of  those  limits. 

In  Canada  there  has  been  almost  a  revolution  in  the  last  few  years 
among  the  pulp  and  paper  firms  operating  timber  limits,  in  the  direction 
of  conservation.  We  are  all  taking  a  much  greater  quantity  of  timber  per 
tree;  taking  the  tops  down  to  four  inches  diameter  under  the  bark,  and 
taking  dry  trees,  dosy  butts,  and  bark-rotted  logs.  We  are  limiting  our 
cuts  to  annual  growth  where  possible.  We  have  evolved  fire  patrol  systems 
that  have  prevented  serious  fires  in  our  timber. 

So  far  as  I  know  there  was  not  a  serious  fire  last  year  in  any  limit  owned 
by  a  pulp  or  paper  firm,  when  there  were  so  many  fires  elsewhere. 

The  Laurentide  Paper  Co.,  the  Union  Bag  &  Paper  Co.,  and  the  Riordon 
Paper  Mills,  are  all  employing  trained  foresters  and  spending  considerable 
money  in  thoroughly  investigating  their  timber  resources  and  everything 
to  do  with  their  development,  and  in  studying  timber  OTowth  and  methods 
of  manufacturing  logs.  They  are  inaugurating  the  policy  of  marking  the 
trees  that  shall  be  cut,  and  are  adopting  rules  for  jobbers  and  foremen  that 
are  eliminating  the  waste  of  anything  they  can  possibly  use.  This  means 
making  use  of  a  great  deal  more  of  the  product  of  the  forest  than  any  other 
industry  does. 

That  means  a  great  deal.  It  means  using  more  of  the  products  of  the 
forest  than  any  other  industry  does  or  can  use. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us  have  yet  carried  our  forestry  work  to  the 
point  of  drawing  up  a  complete  policy  of  timber  land  management.  We 
have  not  yet  completed  our  data. 

When  we  have  decided  upon  thorough  going  systems  of  timber  man- 
agement that  would  provide  for  forest  conservation  within  the  limits  that 
profits  will  allow,  we  will  not  be  able  to  put  these  into  operation  because 
under  present  conditions  we  cannot  be  sure  that  we  will  reap  where  we  have 
sown.  This  is  principally  because  our  governments  are  permitting  whole- 
sale timber  thieving  under  the  guise  of  settlement,  and  limit  holders  are 
always  exposed  to  the  risk  of  having  their  best  timber  taken  up  by  some 
operator  who  gets  possession  of  lots  by  nominally  conforming  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  law  for  settlement.  I  do  not  know  of  any  limit  holder  who  has 
any  objection  to  legitimate  settlement  in  the  forest  provided  it  is  on  land 
that  is  really  fit  for  agriculture.    Such  settlement  is  a  great  help  because 
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it  opens  up  the  country,  and  provides  a  supply  of  labour  and  food  stufc. 
To  illustrate  the  amount  of  forest  destruction  that  has  been  caused  by  tim- 
ber thieves;  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that,  out  of  7,000,000  acres  that 
have  been  granted  to  settlers  in  recent  years,  in  Quebec  2,000,000  acres  are 
already  stripped  and  abandoned.  The  exportation  of  pulp  wood  has  been 
already  stripped  and  abandoned.  Those  figures  were  given  in  the  hi 
Dominion  Census,  and  I  venture  to  state  that  within  another  ten  years  those 
same  original  7,000,000  acres  will  show  between  five  and  six  million  stripped 
and  abandoned,  and  the  balance  of  them  second-class  farms.  The  exporta- 
tion of  pulp  wood  has  been  largely  responsible  for  this  destruction,  because 
it  has  offered  the  principal  market  for  the  timber  thief.  The  consumer  of 
wood  in  a  foreign  country  and  at  a  distance,  does  not  care  how  the  wood  is 
obtained.  I  will  say  that  in  our  case  we  have  lost,  I  think,  fully  10  per 
cent,  of  our  land  to  false  settlers — ^men  who  have  come  on  that  land  under 
the  guise  of  settlers,  and  then  stripped  and  abandoned  it. 

Those  figures  were  given  in  the  last  Dominion  Census,  and  I  venture  to 
state  that  within  another  ten  years  those  same  original  7,000,000  acres  will 
show  between  five  and  six  million  stripped  and  abandoned,  and  the  balance 
of  them  second-class  farms. 

Delegate:  In  what  district? 

Mr.  Riordan  :  On  the  Lievre  River  in  Quebec,  flowing  into  the  Ottawa. 
There  is  none  of  that  wood  being  exported  from  the  country ;  it  is  all  going 
to  the  saw  mill.  We  have  really  suffered  very  little,  but  as  men  go  from 
the  timber  limits  far  away  from  the  border,  there  are  areas  on  the  soutk 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  which  five-sixths  of  the  timber  has  been  stolen 
in  that  way. 

Also  it  is  probable  that  the  present  Government  regulations  for  the  cutting 
of  timber  will  interfere  to  some  extent  with  the  carrying  out  of  systems  of 
timber  management  based  on  our  forestry  investigation.  These  do  not  per- 
mit the  leaving  of  mature  trees  in  an  area  cut  over,  although  some  of  them 
are  necessary  for  seeding.  They  also  do  not  permit  of  the  cutting  of  trees 
below  a  certain  size  on  the  stump  although  in  many  places  trees  reach 
maturity  below  this  size  and  sometimes  even  reach  their  maximum  growti. 
They  do  not  permit  the  slashing  of  timber  that  is  of  no  value  commercially 
although  in  many  cases  this  would  give  room  to  timber  that  is  of  value 
commercially. 

I  am  merely  forecasting  what  may  turn  up.  We  don't  know  individuallj 
what  may  turn  up.   We  have  been  only  a  year  and  a  half  at  it. 

The  pulp  and  paper  men  of  Canada  have  several  times  drawn  down  upct 
themselves  the  accusation  of  grinding  their  own  axes  because  they  k^^^ 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  government  to  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood  and 
the  disadvantages  of  it.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  prohibition  of  tl** 
export  would  serve  the  interests  of  those  at  present  engaged  in  the  pToi^^ 
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tion  of  pulp  and  paper  in  Canada,  but  that  should  not  prevent  them  from 
laying  the  facts  of  the  case  before  the  government,  because  naturally  they 
know  most  about  it.  We  have  stated  that  in  our  opinion  this  exportation 
is  causing  the  destruction  of  large  areas  of  Canadian  forests  and  that  Can- 
ada can  not  afford  this.  We  have  admitted  that  our  ideas  of  the  pulp  wood 
resources  of  Canada  are  based  only  on  estimates  and  consequently  we  have 
not  urged  the  Government  to  prohibit  immediately  the  exportation  of  pulp 
wood,  but  not  to  lose  any  time  in  finding  out  how  much  pulp  wood  Canada 
possesses.  If  she  has  enough  to  supply  the  world's  demand  for  paper  there 
is  no  serious  objection  to  the  United  States'  mills  being  allowed  to  take 
what  they  want,  except  the  injustice  to  the  Canadian  manufacturers  in 
allowing  those  of  the  United  States  to  have  the  advantage  of  our  wood  and 
their  own  great  market  while  we  have  only  the  one  without  the  other. 

Our  pulp  wood  resources  and  our  pulp  and  paper  industry  are  now  prin- 
cipally situated  in  the  area  between  the  Lievre  River  on  the  West  and  the 
Batiscan  River  on  the  East.  In  that  area  there  are  18,000  square  miles  under 
license,  of  which  14,000  square  miles  are  owned  by  pulp  and  paper  firms, 
and  I  believe  that  will  always  be  the  heart  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
of  America.  Outside  of  this  area  there  is  growing  up  another  section  to 
the  East,  including  the  Lake  of  St.  John  District,  on  the  North  shore,  and 
another  district  still  further  to  the  East,  running  from  Rimouski  into  New 
Brunswick.  The  North  shore  will  develop  comparatively  slowly  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  transportation  and  other  facilities,  and  because  the  spruce  is 
scattered.  The  Eastern  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick  Region  is  also  of  a 
lower  class  because  the  spruce  is  a  little  soft  and  not  so  plentiful,  and  is 
also  further  from  the  great  market — the  United  States.  West  of  the  great 
spruce  region  is  the  pine  area  of  the  Ottawa  Valley  and  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  and  apparently  we  do  not  find  much  spruce  again  until  we  get 
beyond  Lake  Temiskaming,  and  even  then  it  is  not  in  very  great  quantities, 
except  in  the  region  near  Lake  Nepigon.  North  of  the  explored  areas  in 
Quebec,  and  northwest  of  those  in  Ontario  are  great  areas  of  which  little 
is  known,  and  unless  these  contain  great  quantities  of  pulp  wood,  then  Can- 
ada has  none  to  spare.    This  question  ought  to  be  settled. 

The  Ontario  Government,  the  much-discussed  one  of  1901,  288  millions  of 
cords  in  the  area  north  of  the  C.P.R.  from  the  Quebec  line  to  the  Manitoba 
line.  They  don't  mention  any  large  area  except  that  one  near  Nipigo^;^, 
which  they  estimate  at  35  million  acres,  which  I  think  is  very  high.  We  have 
had  some  direct  experience  of  that.  Senator  Edwards  spoke  of  exploring.  We 
went  up  there  to  buy  pulp  wood,  and  we  found  before  we  got  to  the  height  of 
land  the  stand  of  pulp  wood  on  the  land  near  the  railway  was  not  sufficiently 
great  to  support  continuous  production  of  pulp  wood. 

I  think,  then,  that  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  has  most  at  stake  in  the 
forest  and  is  likely  to  adopt  conservative  methods  in  the  use  of  it  in  so  far 
as  cost  and  profit  will  permit,  and  that  they  will  do  this  even  more  than  our 
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Governments  because  the  people  are  indifferent  about  conservation,  (kr 
pulp  and  paper  industry  is  now  carefully  studying  forestry  and  has  already 
applied  more  conservative  methods,  and  a  good  many  firms  wijil  soon  haTC 
adopted  thorough  going  systems  and  will  be  applying  them  as  far  as  tie 
regulations  will  permit  and  where  they  are  sure  of  retaining  their  timber. 
The  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Manufacturers  think  that  the  exportation  of 
pulp  wood  fosters  a  careless  use  of  the  forests  and  that  Canada  has  nut 
enough  pulp  wood  to  afford  this,  and  that  the  government  should  find  out 
what  we  have  and  adopt  a  well-founded  policy  rather  than  let  matters  drift, 
as  at  present. 

I  have  just  found  out  that  besides  the  Laurentides  and  Union  Bag  and 
Eiordan  Paper  Mills,  the  Parsons  Paper  Co.  and  the  Miramichi  Company 
are  also  making  forest  studies,  making  five  concerns  altogether,  two  of  them 
Canadian  and  three  from  the  United  States.  (Applause.) 

The  President  :  Before  taking  up  the  next  paper  we  would  like  to  bring 
in  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Bergevin  :  Before  the  B;esolution  Committee  reports  will  you  allow 
me  to  suggest  another  resolution  ?  (Beading  draft  resolution  relating  to 
school  text  book  on  Forestry.)    (See  page  147.) 

Mr.  Little  :  I  would  second  that  resolution.  (Applause.) 

Delegate  :  Some  ideas  of  horticulture  and  arboriculture  might  be  added 
to  that. 

Mr.  Little  :  Better  confine  it  to  the  one  thing. 

The  matter  was  deferred  in  order  to  take  up  Mr.  Wilson's  paper. 

Mr.  Elwood  Wilson,  forester  for  the  Laurentide  Pai>er  Company,  said: 
I  think  I  am  the  first  forester  to  be  employed  by  a  commercial  concern  in 
Canada,  certainly  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  I  have  spent  four  years  in  tie 
woods,  not  only  in  making  scientific  studies  but  also  in  trying  to  find  out 
something  of  the  economic  and  commercial  conditions  which  exist.  I  have 
also  come  in  closQ,  contact  with  the  Provincial  Government.  I  have  been 
called  on  to  organize  a  forest  protection  system  against  both  waste  and  fire. 
I  have  been  in  charge  of  a  little  over  a  million  acres,  and  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  learning  wJiat  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  fire  protection  and 
in  the  way  of  preventing  the  waste.  In  all  that  I  shall  say  in  this  paper 
I  want  to  call  attention  to  a  little  motto  which  I  saw  when  I  was  out  in 
Michigan  last  fall.  The  place  where  we  held  the  meetings  of  the  Michigan 
Forestry  Association  had  two  large  swing  doors.  On  those  doors  there  was  s 
sign  in  large  letters — "Push;  don't  knock."  (Laughter.)  That  is  what  I 
am  trying  to  do. 
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FORESTRY  AND  LUMBERING  IN  NORTHERN  QUEBEC. 
Ellwood  Wilson,  B.A.,  B.S.,  C.E.,  Forestee  Laueenttde  Papee 

COMPAOT. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  is  now  at  a  critical  point  in  her  history.  The 
wealth  of  the  country  lying  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  consists  almost 
entirely  in  the  forests  which  cover  practically  the  whole  of  this  area ;  from  a 
few  miles  north  of  the  river  to  the  northern  limit  of  tree  growth.  The  small 
areas  containing  minerals  in  paying  quantities  need  hardly  be  taken  into 
nonsideration,  and  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  the  conditions  are  sufficiently 
favourable  for  agriculture  to  play  a  relatively  important  part.  Between  the 
Saguenay  and  the  Ottawa  Rivers  and  from  a  line  averaging  fifty  miles  north 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  limit  of  vegetation,  speaking  generally,  the  coun- 
try is  comparatively  unfertile,  being  for  the  most  part  light  sandy  soil  with 
rocky  ridges.  It  therefore  behooves  the  Provincial  Government  to  exercise 
tie  utmost  care  if  it  is  to  maintain  the  present  established  industries  and  to 
insure  them  (and  those  to  be  established),  a  supply  of  raw  material  for  the 
future,  to  give  occupation  to  the  present  population  and  to  protect  the  mag- 
nificent water  powers  of  this  part  of  the  country. 

This  territory  is  covered  with  forest  in  various  stages  of  growth.  The 
species  of  present  commercial  value,  in  the  order  of  their  utility,  are  white 
and  black  spruce,  balsam  fir,  white  pine,  red  pine,  hemlock,  jack  pine,  cedar 
and  larch .  From  the  standpoint  of  quantity  they  rank  about  in  the  order  of 
balsam,  spruce,  jack  pine,  white  pine;  the  others  occuring  in  relatively  small 
inantities.  As  a  general  rule  these  forests  are  mixtures  of  balsam,  spruce, 
irhite  pine  and  hardwoods,  although  large  areas  are  often  covered  with  pure 
stands  of  black  spruce  and  jack  pine.  The  size  of  the  trees  is  small  compared 
with  those  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  averages  being  roughly,  as  fol- 
ows: — ^balsam,  7.3  inches;  white  and  black  spruce,  in  mixture,  8.25  inches; 
vhite  pine,  20.65  inches;  and  black  spruce  in  pure  stands,  in  swamps,  7.7 
nches.  This  country  was  lumbered  for  white  pine  about  twenty-five  or  thirty 
^ears  ago,  so  that  the  present  stand  of  pine  consists  of  trees  which  were 
ither  unsound  or  too  small  at  that  time  to  pay  for  cutting,  and,  consequently 
re  now  of  inferior  value.  The  spruce  is  healthy,  but  the  balsam  is  about 
brty  per  cent,  affected  with  heart  rot;  generally  the  result  of  injury  to  the 
ark,  in  a  number  of  cases  due  to  bears.  Where  the  balsam  fir  and  spruce 
ccur  in  mixture  the  proportion  is  about  one  spruce  to  four  balsams;  or  22.4 
er  cent.  The  natural  reproduction  over  the  whole  area  is  so  good  that  re- 
lanting  is  not  at  all  a  question  of  even  future  importance,  unless  the  price 
f  timber  rises  to  the  point  where  close  planting  would  pay  in  order  to  con- 
entrate  operations  and  so  cut  down  expenses  of  logging  and  driving.  All 
ver  the  old  burns  young  trees  are  coming  up,  large  areas  in  pure  jack  pine 
;ands,  other  sections  in  mixed  spruce  and  balsam,  and  in  some  sections  pure 
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black  spruce,  the  white  pine  reproductions  being  far  behind  the  other 
species.   Where  the  woods  have  been  thinned  out,  as  in  the  case  of  cutting  to 
a  diameter  limit,  the  reproduction  is  almost  entirely  balsam  and  our  foresu 
are  deteriorating,*-  because  of  the  reduced  percentage  of  spruce  and  the 
greater  facility  with  which  balsam  reproduces  itself.    There  are  large  areas, 
burnt  many  years  ago,  on  which  a  heavy  growth  of  white  birch  and  aspen 
first  came  up,  and  under  which  the  soft  woods  have  now  begun  to  grow.  If 
asked  to  give  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  the  lands  in  this  timber  belt  which 
may  be  classed  as  brulee  or  burnt  over  lands,  I  would  say  about  16  per  cent. 
Nearly  all  of  the  burns  have  more  or  less  young  growth  on  them,  so  that  they 
are  not  worthless,  and  if  protected  will  soon  become  very  valuable.   Most  of 
the  bums  are  the  result  of  fires  which  occurred  anywhere  from  twelve  to 
thirty  years  ago.    Invariably  they  follow  drivable  streams,  and  from  what 
can  be  learned  from  the  Indians  and  from  our  records  of  the  past  few  years, 
the  river  drivers  are  mainly  responsible  for  them.    The  river  drivers  of  the  ' 
lumber  and  pulp  companies  have  been  a  most  fruitful  source  of  our  fires,  and 
our  Governments  have  been  paying  for  fire  protection  with  one  hand  and 
burning  up  the  country  with  the  other. 

Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  status  of  timberlands  in  Quebec. 
Originally  the  Government  laid  out  the  country  bordering  on  the  drivahle 
streams  in  berths  or  limits,  averaging  ten  mile  of  river  frontage  by  tiff 
miles  in  depth,  and  sold  the  stumpage  on  these  sections  at  auction  to  tiie 
highest  bidder,  granting  him  a  license  to  cut  the  timber  on  payment  of 
annual  ground-rent  and  so  much  per  thousand  feet,  B.  M.  Quebec  Rule,  pay- 
able at  the  time  of  logging.   These  licenses  must  be  renewed  yearly,  can  pas^ 
from  one  party  to  another  by  will  or  sale  and  are  accepted  by  the  banks  a? 
collateral.  This  system  is  theoretically  an  ideal  one,  as  the  Government  con-  I 
trols  the  cutting  and  can  at  any  time  improve  its  regulations,  but  there  are  I 
two  serious  and  very  practical  drawbacks  to  it.   The  first  and  most  important 
is  that  the  Government  has  the  right  at  any  time  to  onen  up  lands  under 
license  for  settlement,  without  in  any  way  compensating  the  holder  for  thf 
loss  of  his  timber.   It  grants  him  the  right  to  remove  the  timber  before  the 
date  on  which  he  must  renew  his  license,  but  as  the  settler  usually  waits  until 
within  a  few.  weeks  or  days  of  this  date  before  making  his  application,  the 
limit  holder  has  no  opportunity  to  remove  the  timber.   This  method  of  open- 
ing the  land  for  settlement  amounts  to  confiscation. 

Senator  Edv^ards  :  You  are  wrong  there;  they  are  not  paid   by  tti 
lumbermen.  1 
Mr.  Wilson  :  The  ordinary  scalers. 

Senator  Edwards  :  But  the  Government  has  scalers  who  check  all  tto?*' 
estimates.  | 

Mr.  Wilson  :  They  check  only  when  they  are  asked  to  do  so.  TTher  1 
we  have  had  any  diflBculty  with  the  jobbers  or  they  with  us  we  have  sent  br  I 
the  Government  inspectors,  but  the  Government  dues  are  paid  on  the   I 
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Senator  Edwards  :  Where  are  your  operations? 
Me.  Wilson  :  In  Quebec,  at  Grand  Mere. 

Senator  Edwards  :  That  is  beyond  the  region  of  law.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Bergevin  :  It  is  the  same  law  all  over. 

Mr.  Little  :  A  different  administration  of  the  law,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Wilson:  Last  summer  we  could  not  arrest  a  man.  We  knew  he 
sei  the  fires.  We  knew  they  spread  from  his  clearing,  but  according  to  the 
present  law  he  could  not  be  arrested  or  convicted,  because  we  did  not  see 
tim  light  the  fire.  You  are  absolutely  handicapped  in  your  patrol  system 
when  you  canH  do  anything  to  enforce  your  law.  If  an  employee  of  a  com- 
pany sets  fire  to  that  land,  the  company  should  be  made  responsible,  and  they 
would  very  soon  that  their  men  would  not  set  any  more  fires.  (Applause.) 

To  add  to  the  injustice  of  this  procedure,  no  definite  plan  of  selecting 
lands  for  settlement  has  been  followed,  and  no  skillful  or  even  careful 
examination  of  the  soil  and  other  conditions  has  been  made.  Lands  are 
allotted  practically  wherever  the  intending  colonist  wishes,  and  this 
has  enabled  many  speculators  to  take  up  good  timber  lands,  cut  off 
the  timber,  and  abandon  them.  There  is  no  diameter  limit  to  which 
the  settler  must  cut,  and  regulations  regarding  the  wasting  of  timber  to 
be  obeyed,  so  that  the  settler  can  cut  all  his  wood  down  to  four  inches 
on  the  stump  and  sell  it  to  the  pulp  mills.  He  slashes  down  a  few 
acres,  sets  fire  to  the  debris,  burns  up  untold  quantities  of  wood  which  he 
could  have  used  for  firewood,  often  sets  fire  to  the  remainder  of  his  forest,  and 
more  often  than  not  bums  large  areas  belonging  to  the  adjoining  limit- 
kolder.  The  pittance  which  the  Government  obtains  from  the  sale  of  these 
lands  to  settlers  and  the  meagre  revenue  from  their  taxes  in  no  measure 
makes  up  for  the  loss  of  revenue  and  the  destruction  of  property  occasioned. 
Then,  too,  the  laws  requiring  colonists  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  settlement 
ire  hardly  ever  enforced,  the  certificates  are  often  falsely  sworn  to  by  the 
ranger — ^too  often  an  ignorant  and  venial  man.  There  is  an  authentic  case 
)f  a  ranger,  who  was  taken  by  a  settler,  in  winter,  and  shown  a  lake  as  the 
'clearing"  required  by  law.  An  instance  of  the  lack  of  examination,  where 
ots  are  asked  for,  was  shown  in  the  last  election,  when  a  member  of  parlia- 
nent  said  that  he  must  have  lots  for  some  of  his  constituents  in  order  to  win 
he  election  in  his  district.  Several  of  these  lots  were  on  precipitous  hill 
ides  and  valuable  only  for  the  timber  and  one  of  the  constituents  wished  to 
5tablish  a  saw  mill.  The  sales  were  made,  but,  in  justice  to  the  Govern- 
aent,  I  will  say  that  when  the  matter  was  brought  to  its  attention  some  of 
he  lots  were  cancelled.  The  intentions  of  the  Government  are  good  and  its 
ules  and  regulations  for  the  cutting  of  timber  are  most  just  and  fair,  but 
he  lack  of  trained  and  reliable  rangers  practically  nullifies  them.   Since  the 
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advent  of  Messrs.  Bedard  and  Piche  into  the  Government  service,  a  bep- 
ning  has  been  made  toward  intelligent  enforcement  of  the  laws,  and  we  hope 
there  will  be  no  retrogression. 

The  second  difficulty  is  that  there  is  no  guarantee  to  the  limit  holder 
that  a  change  in  Goveriiment  officers,  may  not  result  in  an  increase  in  ground 
rent  and  stumpage  dues  which  may  take  away  entirely  his  margin  of  profit. 

Government  regulations  forbid  the  cutting  of  trees  below  the  folloving 
diameter  limits ;  spruce  of  all  kinds,  not  growing  in  swamps,  11  inches  in 
diameter  at  three  feet  from  the  ground;  balsam  9  inches;  white  pine  12 
inches;  and,  black  spruce  growing  in  swamps,  7  inches.  Stumps  must  l)e 
cut  not  higher  than  one  foot  above  the  swell  of  the  roots,  and  the  trunk  taken 
to  a  point  where  the  diameter  of  the  remaining  top  is  not  more  than  six 
inches.  All  wood  used  for  roads,  skids,  etc.,  trees  left  branched  or  lying  in 
the  woods  must  be  paid  for  at  the  same  rate  as  other  timber.  There  is  a  fine 
of  three  dollars  for  each  tree  cut  below  the  diameter  limit.  There  is  practi- 
cally no  enforcement  of  these  laws.  Theoretically  the  cullers  or  scalers  are 
Government  officers  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  to  the  following  of 
these  rules.  They  are  paid  by  the  lumbermen,  but  are  for  the  most  part, 
men  of  insufficient  knowledge  and  training,  and  are  so  over  burdened  witt 
work  that  they  cannot  look  out  for  the  Government  interest. 

During  the  whole  time  I  have  been  in  the  woods  I  have  spent  nearly  all 
of  every  year  at  the  work  in  the  woods  with  the  jobbers  and  among  the  oam?^. 
and  I  have  yet  to  see  a  Government  employee  come  into  the  woods  and  mab 
an  examination  to  see  whether  the  Government  regulations  were  compM 
with.    (Applause).   Now,  that  is  a  pretty  strong  statement. 

Senator  Edwards  :  Those  are  not  the  conditions  under  which  we  lum- 
ber. Every  portion  of  our  limit  is  inspected.  They  have  given  you  a  lot  of 
latitude  down  there. 

Mr.  WrLsoN :  The  Government  have  a  regulation  that  the  stump  car 
be  cut  no  higher  than  one  foot  from  the  swell  of  the  roots,  and  you  can 
anywhere  between  the  Lake  St.  John  region  and  the  head  of  the  Mattawa 
River,  which  is  almost  to  the  head  of  the  Rideau  River,  and  you  won't  find 
a  stump  in  the  cuttings  two  years  after  that  is  under  three  feet  high,  and  in 
the  Lake  St.  John  region  you  will  find  stumps  five  or  six  feet  high. 

Delegate  :  How  can  you  cut  down  to  the  swell  of  the  root  ? 

Mr.  Wilson  :  Make  the  jobbers  cut  before  the  snow  gets  so  deep- 
(Applause.) 

Delegate  :  Tou  are  not  doing  that  ? 

Mr.  Wilson  :  We  are  doing  it.  I  venture  to  say  there  is  not  a  stnmp 
in  our  cuttings  that  is  over  eight  inches  above  the  ground.  (Applause.)  I 
have  had  our  inspectors  over  this  year,  and  we  made  the  contractors  shote. 
away  the  snow. 
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Mr.  Beegevin:  Don't  you  think  it  would  interfere  with  the  shanty 
wort  in  the  winter  time  P 

Mr.  Wilson  :  No ;  the  only  thing  is,  you  would  have  to  get  a  better 
class  of  jobbers  and  show  them  that  they  must  obey  the  law.  The  jobbers 
and  the  settlers  said  to  us  last  summer,  "Why,  what  is  the  use  of  our  obeying 
the  laws?  The  company  makes  the  laws."  And  when  I  said,  "The  Gov- 
ernment makes  the  laws,  not  the  company,"  they  laughed  at  me.  There  has 
been  no  attempt  to  enforce  laws  in  the  back  districts.  The  settlers  and  the 
rural  population  are  absolutely  defiant  of  the  laws ;  they  don't  care  anything 
about  the  laws.  Take,  for  example,  your  game  laws.  In  some  parts  of  the 
Province  they  are  not  enforced  at  all  because  the  territory  is  so  big;  it  is 
impossible  to  get  reliable  and  honest  men  who  will  go  out  there  and  do  their 
duty.  Most  of  the  men  get  very  small  salaries ;  in  some  cases  they  are  afraid 
of  the  flies,  ad  in  others  they  are  afraid  to  travel  out  in  the  woods.  You  can't 
get  enforcement  with  that  kind  of  men.  I  have  seen  men  go  out  with  a  canoe 
and  a  gun  and  a  bottle  of  gin,  and  paddle  out  to  a  lake,  and  go  back  and  spend 
the  rest  of  their  time  in  the  villages ;  those  were  fire  rangers.  You  ask  any- 
body through  the  section  and  they  will  tell  you  that  these  things  are  abso- 
lutely true.  The  Government  is  trying  to  do  the  best  it  can ;  but  it  is  an 
enormous  territory  to  cover.  There  is  a  lack  of  trained  men,  a  lack  of  sym- 
pathy among  the  people  for  these  men  to  do  their  duty,  and  I  don't  see  how 
you  are  going  to  expect  them  to  do  it.  But  I  do  say  that  it  is  perfectly  feas- 
ible to  make  the  limit  holders  take  care  of  the  timber  according  to  the  Gov- 
ernment regulations.  They  are  willing  to  do  it,  and  if  they  get  any  assur- 
ance of  the  tenure  of  the  lands,  and  any  assurance  of  fair  treatment,  they 
vill  be  only  too  glad  to  protect  from  fire  and  waste;  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  bear  the  burden  of  some  of  these  regulations.  (Applause.) 

The  limit-holders,  be  it  said  to  thAr  credit,  have  lived  up  to  the  laws 
wy  close,  especially  the  large  pulp  and  paper  companies,  one  of  which  (The 
Laurentide  Paper  Co.),  has  not  only  made  stricter  cutting  regulations  than 
those  of  the  Government,  but  has  conscientiously  and  efiiciently  enforced 
them.  The  system  of  lumbering,  as  practised,  is  responsible  for  some  waste  of 
timber  and  for  methods  which,  while  at  present  keeping  down  the  cost  of 
logging,  will  in  future  very  much  raise  it,  probably  to  a  point  incommensur- 
ate with  the  corresponding  rise  in  the  value  of  lumber,  pulp  and  paper. 

At  present  the  system  in  common,  I  might  say  universal,  use  is  the  fol- 
lowing. Contracts  are  made  with  the  so-called  big  jobbers  for  quantities 
which  range  from  100,000  to  300,000  logs;  a  *'log"  in  this  section  being  from 
13  feet  six  inches  to  13  feet  8  inches  long.  The  big  jobber  generally  sublets 
his  contract  to  the  small  jobber,  in  quantities  from  5,000  to  100,000  logs.  The 
^ig  jobber  builds  the  main  roads  on  which  provisions  must  be  hauled  and 
puts  in  a  "cache"  which  he  stocks  with  provisions  and  which  he  sells  at  a 
profit.  In  subletting  his  contracts  he  usually  figures  on  making  a  profit  of 
fifty  cents  per  thousand  feet,  B.M.    The  limit  holder  gives  the  head  con- 
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tractor  a  territory  in  which  the  latter  is  satisfied  he  can  make  the  number  oi 
logs  required.    The  head  contractor  divides  up  and  marks  out  the  territory 
for  the  sub-jobber,  who  taking  his  wife,  children,  horses,  men  and  relations 
into  the  woods,  builds  a  camp  and  stable,  clears  out  his  logging  roads  and 
commences  work.    He  cuts  the  number  of  logs  required,  skids  them  out  to 
bis  roads.   When  winter  comes  and  the  cutting  is  finished  he  then  hauls  them 
on  one  horse  sleighs  to  the  lakes  and  rivers,  where  they  are  piled  in  roll- 
ways  on  the  banks,  or  placed  on  the  ice.   Here  they  are  scaled,  and,  on  the 
culler's  returns,  the  limit  holder  pays  the  contractor  and  also  his  own  dues 
to  the  Government.    This  system  is  an  admirable  one  for  the  Companies,  in 
that  it  enables  them  to  get  their  timber  cut  without  putting  out  any  money 
until  the  logs  are  partly  or  altogether  made,  and  they  do  not  require  any 
large  number  of  men  on  their  woods  pay-roll  until  the  time  comes  for  the 
drive. 

Its  disadvantages  are,  that  the  jobbers  can  only  be  placed  where  the  wood 
Is  fairly  abundant  and  easy  to  get  out ;  with  the  result  that  each  year  the 
hauls  become  longer,  or  it  is  necessary  to  open  up  new  territory.  Thus  the 
banks  of  the  lakes  and  drivable  streams,  and  the  valleys  leading  to  them,  are 
cut  clean,  and,  eventually,  the  timber  left  will  be  difficult  to  get  at  and  costly 
to  make.  The  jobbers  are  allowed  to  build  their  camps  and  to  make  their 
roads  where  they  like.  Naturally  they  locate  roads  where  the  trees  are 
thickest,  and  leave  the  sections  in  between  uncut  and  very  difficult  and  expea-*- 
ive  to  go  back  to.  Th«e  camps  are  seldom  used  more  than  one  year  and  are 
then  allowed  to  rot.  Besides  this,  dry  and  down  timber  which  is  sound, 
often  left  in  the  woods  and  branched  trees  and  trees  cut  in  making  roads  are 
also  left.  Burnt  over  territory  is  seldom  cut,  and  this  also  results  in  great 
waste. 

Proposed  Remedies. 

The  present  condition  of  affairs  offers  little  encouragement  to  the  limi^ 
holders  to  log  according  to  the  best  principles  of  economic  forestry,  and  i> 
a  constant  source  of  irritation  to  most  of  them.  Several  of  the  larger  com- 
panies already  employ  trained  foresters  and  competent  corps  of  intelligent 
men,  and  are  both  willing  and  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  Government  in 
every  possible  way  to  improve  the  present  state  of  affairs.  To  this  end  I 
would  suggest  the  following  measures  :  — 

A.  Ground  rents  and  stumpag©  dues  should  be  fixed  for  a  term  of  yea^ 
•(say  ten),  and  at  least  two  years'  notice  should  be  given  of  any  proposed  change 

in  the  same.  Forestry  will  not  be  practised  if  the  limit  holders  fear  a  snd- 
den  change  in  the  regulations  or  an  exorbitant  rise  in  the  amount  of  the  due> 
to  be  paid. 

B.  A  definite  colonization  policy  should  be  at  once  decided  on,  and 
adhered  to.  Lands  should  be  chosen  for  settlement  which  are  fertile,  vf" 
watered,  convenient  to  rail  or  roads,  and  the  soil  of  which  is  known  to  bef^ 
for  agriculture. 
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1.  If  any  of  this  is  in  territory  under  license,  the  licensee  should  either 
have  a  full  year  (from  the  time  the  land  is  applied  for)  to  remove  his  timber, 
or  should  be  compensated  for  it. 

2.  Settlers  should  be  required  to  take  up  lots  next  to  the  last  ones  alloted 
and  not  be  allowed  to  scatter  over  wide  and  inaccessible  areas. 

3.  Settlement  conditions  should  be  rigidly  and  honestly  enforced  and 
prompt  cancellation  made  if  these  are  not  fulfilled. 

4.  Settlers  applying  for  lots  should  be  compelled  to  prove  that  they  are 
honn  fide  colonists  and  not  speculators  in  timber  nor  in  the  employ  of  such. 

5.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  burn  up  the  wood  in  clearing  their 
land  and  should  be  compelled  to  leave  one-quarter  of  their  land  for  wood 
lots. 

C.  The  fire  protection  laws  should  be  made  easier  of  enforcement  and 
should  be  rigidly  executed  and  rangers  given  the  authority  to  arrest  anyone 
setting  fire  without  first  having  to  notify  the  Government,  as  at  present. 
The  laws  should  be  so  amended  that  a  conviction  could  be  obtained  by  prov- 
ing that  a  fire  starting  from  a  camp  fire  or  settlers  clearing,  set  by  him  or  his 
employees,  without  its  being  n^essary  to  actually  see  a  man  light  it.  Set- 
tlers' and  riyer  drivers'  fires  constituted  nearly  66  per  cent,  of  the  fires  which 
occurred  last  year,  and  it  should  only  be  necessary  to  prove  that  a  fire  started 
from  a  settler's  land  or  a  driver's  camp  to  obtain  a  conviction.  Last  season 
the  Government  passed  a  law  making  lumbermen  responsible  for  the  killing 
of  deer,  moose  and  caribou,  out  of  season,  by  their  employees.  The  same 
should  be  done  in  the  case  of  forest  fires. 

A  force  of  competent  and  reliable  rangers  should  be  established  and  be  in 
the  woods  constantly  to  enforce  the  Government  stumpage  and  waste  regula- 
tions. These  should  be  amended  so  as  to  compel  the  licensees  to  take  out  all 
sound,  dead  and  down  timber,  and  all  fire-killed  trees  to  six  inches  on  the 
stunap;  to  make  them  cut  and  utilize  all  mature  trees;  and  to  make  them 
remove  all  wood  in  a  tree  down  to  a  diameter  of  four  inches,  at  the  top.  The 
enforcement  of  such  measures  would  materially  reduce  the  waste,  and  greatly 
diminish  the  size  of  the  upstanding  tops  which  so  largely  increase  the  danger 
from  fire  and  difficulty  of  fighting  it. 

Taking  the  tree  further  into  the  tops  would  be  a  greaf  help  in  fighting 
fire,  because  the  sooner  it  rots  the  less  danger  there  is  of  the  wood  catching 
fire,  and  it  would  be  a  great  deal  easier  to  fight  a  fire  once  it  was  started. 

The  Chairman  :  (Past-President  Price) :  I  wish  to  say  a  word  on  Mr. 
Riordan's  paper.  He  says  the  exportation  of  the  pulp  wood  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  destruction  because  it  has  offered  the  principal  market 
for  the  timber  felled.  Well,  everyone  has  a  right  to  his  own  opinion.  My 
idea  is  that  if  we  put  on  a  prohibitive  duty,  prohibit  the  export  of  pulp 
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wood,  or  put  on  a  sufficiently  high  duty  so  that  it  would  not  be  exported,  and 
those  people  who  own  lands  and  limits  and  are  not  interested  in  pulp  and 
paper  mills  would  suffer  from  the  timber  thief,  and  the  timber  thieves  would 
be  the  manufacturers  of  the  pulp  and  paper.   I  think  it  is  just  as  well  to  state 
that  on  this  question  there  is  a  very  strong  division  of  opinion.  Mr.  Rior- 
dan  says  the  Government  of  this  country  has  allowed  a  policy  of  drift.  I 
think  the  Government  of  this  country  is  very  well  seized  of  the  position  as 
regards  the  export  duty  on  pulp  wood,  and  I  think  there  are  two  very  distinct 
parties  in  this  country,  but  the  Government  is  the  best  posted  on  it,  because 
it  has  refused  to  put  an  export  duty  on,  preferring  to  leave  the  matter  where 
it  is,  that  is,  to  be  decided  by  a  committee  or  a  commission  representing  botK 
countries.    I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  very  near  future  we  shall  see  the 
duties  on  paper  very  largely  reduced :  we  shall  see  the  duty  on  pulp  taken  off 
completely,  and  very  likely  we  shall  have  free  lumber  from  Canada  into  the 
United  States.    Is  it  not  better  to  pursue  such  a  policy  than  to  have  one  of 
retaliation,  and  bring  on,  perhaps,  a  tariff  war  whereby  both  of  us  would 
be  the  losers?    I  think  there  are  a  large  number  of  people  in  Canada  who 
would  fight  the  pulp  and  paper  manufacturer  to  the  bitter  end  rather  than 
submit  to  any  export  duty  on  pulp.  Perhaps  these  views  are  strong,  but  they 
are  the  views  that  I  hold,  and  I  think  I  am  supported  by  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  people  in  Canada.  We  do  not  propose  to  have  the  property  of  tie 
majority,  and  by  far  the  most  valuable  property  in  Canada,  sacrificed  to 
grind  the  axe  of  a  limited  number.  (Applause.) 

Senator  Edwards  :  Allow  me  to  say  a  word  on  that  point.  I  hold  to 
firmly,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  see  that  the  lumbermen 
don't  cut  undersized  timber  upon  their  limits.  Once  timber  is  eut^ — and  it 
should  be  cut  according  to  regulations — for  Heaven's  sake  let  the  poor  man 
who  cuts  it  do  what  he  likes  with  the  timber.    (Hear,  hear.) 


Mr.  E.  Stewart  then  brought  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions, which  was  as  follows :  — 

Resolved :  That  this  Association  notes  with  interest  that  the  Dominion 
Government  proposes  to  appoint  a  Parliamentary  Committee  to  investigate 
the  condition  of  our  forests.  Having  regard,  however,  to  the  complexity 
of  the  questions  involved,  the  necessity  of  securing  a  correct  estimate  of  on: 
timber  resources,  the  conservation  of  our  water  supply;  as  well  as  the 
importance  of  international  trade  in  forest  products ;  this  Association  desire* 
to  urge  upon  the  Federal  Government  the  advisability  of  appointing  a 
Royal  Commission  with  authority  to  summon  witnesses,  take  evidence  in 
different  parts  of  Canada  and  investigate  the  whole  subject  of  our  fore>t 
wealth  and  methods  of  forest  conservation,  and  report  to  Parliament  witi 
a  view  to  future  joint  action  by  the  Federal  and  the  various  Provincial  Gov- 
ernments. 


Resolution  Committee's  Report. 
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Resolved:  That  this  Association  desires  to  impress  upon  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  Governments  of  the  several  Provinces  the  urgent  neces- 
sity of  placing  in  permanent  forest  reserves  all  non-agricultural  lands  at 
the  head  waters  of  streams. 

Resolved:  That  the  Provincial  Governments  controlling  Crown  Lands 
be  requested  to  permanently  withdraw  from  location  all  townships  under 
timber  license,  and  at  present  open  for  settlement,  which  upon  examination 
are  found  to  contain  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  arable  land;  and  that  no 
township  that  shall  be  found  on  inspection  to  contain  less  than  fifty  per 
cent,  of  agricultural  land  shall  hereafter  be  opened  for  settlement  or  loca- 
tion ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  townships  now  under  license  which  are  found 
to  contain  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  land  suitable  for  agriculture,  the 
licensee  be  given  a  reasonable  time  in  which  to  remove  the  merchantable 
timber  before  the  land  is  opened  for  settlement. 

Resolved:  That  this  Association  views  with  satisfaction  the  improve- 
ments made  in  the  forest  fire  protective  services  in  the  Province  of  Quebnec, 
Ontario,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  British  Columbia. 

Resolved:  That  this  Association  desires  to  place  on  record  its  deep 
appreciation  of  the  intense  interest  which  His  Excellency,  Earl  Grey,  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Canada,  has  always  taken  in  its  work. 

With  pleasure  and  gratification  we  recall  the  keen  interest  which  he 
took  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Convention  held  in  Ottawa,  in  1906,  his 
constant  attendance  at  all  its  sessions,  and  his  ready  participation  in  the 
programme. 

This  year,  His  Excellency  graciously  consented  to  journey  to  Toronto  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  this  convention,  and  has  shown  a  very  real  interest  ^n 
its  proceedings. 

For  these  and  many  other  tokens  of  interest  in  the  work  we  have  so 
much  at  heart  we  desire  to  tender  His  Excellency  oA  sincerest  thanks. 

Resolved :  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  extended  also  to  His 
Honour,  J.  M.  Gibson,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario,  for  the  honour  he 
has  conferred  upon  it  by  his  presence  and  the  active  part  he  has  taken  m 
its  deliberations. 

Resolved :  That  this  Association  express  its  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
at  being  again  favoured  by  the  presence  of  the  Honourable  Sydney  Fisher, 
Dominion  Minister  of  Agriculture,  who  has  always  been  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion to  us  in  the  work  we  are  endeavouring  to  accomplish. 

Resolved :  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered  the  Honour- 
able W.  C.  H.  Grimmer,  Surveyor-General  of  New  Brunswick,  for  attending 
ing  this  Convention  and  contributing  a  very  able  paper  on  the  forest  resources 
of  his  own  Province. 

Resolved :  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  extended  to  the  Press 
throughout  the  Dominion,  for  the  publicity  it  has  given  to  the  Forestry 
Bulletins  issued  by  the  Association  during  the  past  year,  and  also  for  the 
valuable  service  it  has  rendered  in  drawing  attention  to  the  present  Con- 
vention. 
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Resolved :  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered  to  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  who  have  granted  us  the  use  ot 
this  magnificent  Convocation  Hall  for  the  holding  of  our  meetings. 

.Resolved:  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Trade  for  their  kind  invitation  to  hold  this  Convention  in  their 
beautiful  city,  and  for  their  generous  hospitality  in  tendering  a  Banquet  to 
His  Excellency  and  the  Executive  OflScers  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation. 

Resolved:  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered  the  Rail- 
way Companies  which  have  granted  reduced  fares  to  the  members  and 
delegates  attending  this  Convention. 

Mr.  Aubrey  White  :  Eegarding  the  third  resolution,  dealing  with  the 
opening  of  the  land  for  settlement,  I  wish  to  say  that  that  is  exiactly  what 
is'  done  in  Ontario  to-day.  We  inspect  every  lot  that  is  applied  for  after 
the  Inspector  notifies  the  applicant  for  the  land  and  the  licensee,  and  the 
three  of  them  go  and  look  at  the  land,  and  then  on  the  report  of  our 
Inspector  we  either  locate  or  withhold  the  land.  If  it  has  not  fifty  per  cent, 
of  arable  land  on  it  we  don't  locate  it.  That  is  as  to  the  townships  that  are 
open.  As  to  those  that  are  not  open — before  they  are  opened  we  inspect 
them,  and  if  it  is  found  that  they  are  chiefly  valuable  for  timber,  and  are 
not  suitable  for  agriculture,  we  don't  open  them. 

Mr.  Bergevin:  A  classification  is  now  being  made  in  Quebec,  and 
the  lands  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  growing  trees  are  being  set  aside 
under  the  Reserve  Act;  and  it  is  for  perpetuity. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Campbell  :  The  Dominion  Government  is  doing  just  exactly 
the  same  as  Ontario  and  Quebec  are  doing  in  this  respect,  but  we  have  no 
particular  objection  to  the  resolution  because  we  recognize  the  fact  that  ve 
have  not  by  any  means  reached  perfection,  and  are  quite  ready  to  take  any 
condemnation  from  the  Association  in  regard  to  it. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  above  resolutions  were  put  and 
unanimously  adopted.  It  was  then  moved  by  Professor  MacClement,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Chown,  and 

Resolved :  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  this 
Association  to  consider  the  following  methods  of  advancing  popular  forestry 
education:  1.  The  preparation  and  distribution  of  forestry  bulletins  suit- 
able for  use  in  both  country  and  city  schools.  2.  The  inclusion  of  elementary 
forestry  instruction  in  the  text-books  on  Agriculture  and  Nature  Study,  nov 
in  use  in  the  Public  and  High  Schools. ,  3.  The  preparation  and  distribution 
of  maps  and  lantern  slides  suitable  for  addresses  on  forestry  topics,  to  be 
delivered  in  Schools  and  at  Farmers'  Institute  meetings. 

Mr.  White:  You  say  they  are  to  be  studied;  but  who  should  make  the 
,  studyP 

Mr.  Bergevin  :  I  think  a  Committee  should  be  appointed  to  make  the 
study.    Something  may  be  added  by  technical  people.    I  should  think  th^t 
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tiis  Committee  would  interview  the  different  Governments  so  that  they 
would  buy  those  books,  to  be  distributed  in  the  schools  and  through  the 
Dominion. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Achille  Bergevin,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Little,  and 

Resolved:  That  a  text-book  on  forestry  should  be  compiled  from  the 
reports  and  other  literature  published  by  this  Association,  and  distributed 
for  use  in  our  schools  and  colleges. 

The  President  :  Before  we  take  up  the  discussion  of  the  other  papers, 
Dr.  Fernow  has  a  letter  that  he  would  like  to  read.  We  will  now  give  him 
an  opportunity  to  do  so,  and  then  go  on  with  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Beegevin  :  I  understand  that  the  resolution  for  the  creation  of  a 
Commission  was  not  for  a  permanent  Hoyal  Commission? 

The  President  :    Not  permanent — just  for  investigation. 

Mr.  Bergevin  :  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a  per- 
manent Commission,  just  as  there  is  a  permanent  Bailway  Commission  at 
Ottawa,  and  that  this  Commission  should  be  appointed  by  the  different 
Governments  of  the  Provinces  P 

The  President  :  Might  not  that  be  the  outcome  of  the  first  Commission 
appointed?   That  might  be  one  of  their  recommendations. 

Dr.  Fernow  :  Gentlemen,  the  name  of  Joly  de  Lotbiniere  is  perhaps  a 
household*  word  among  Canadians,  and  especially  among  Canadian  forest- 
ers. (Applause.)  Since  Sir  Henri  died,  his  son  was  expected  to  be  here, 
but  this  afternoon  I  received  a  letter  from  him,  in  which  he  says,  "I  had 
hoped  to  be  able  to  attend  our  Forestry  meeting,  but  the  death  of  an  uncle 
and  a  sister-in-law,  the  one  yesterday,  the  other  to-day,  forbid  my  leaving 
Quebec  just  at  present.  I  know  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  my 
son  has  decided  to  take  a  course  in  Forestry  at  Toronto  University.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  had  commenced  the  Medical  Course  at  McGill,  but  after  father's 
death,  when  he  saw  that  our  old  family  possessions  would  have  to  be  sold, 
when  I  no  longer  could  look  after  them,  he  wisely  and  to  my  great  joy  gave 
up  the  idea  of  being  a  Doctor,  and  wants  to  qualify  as  a  Forester  so  as  to  be 
able  to  take  up  my  burden  when  I  lay  it  down.  We  have  118  square  miles 
of  forest  which,  under  good  management,  yields  a  very  fair  revenue,  and  I 
am  delighted  to  think  that  my  son  will  be  able  later  on  to  take  up  the  work 
his  ancestors  have  followed  for  nearly  a  century.''  (Applause.)  In  this 
connection  I  think,  Mr.  President,  it  would  be  desirable  to  pass  a  resolution 
of  condolence  expressing  our  appreciation  of  Sir  Henri.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  has  teen  done  by  the  Association  or  not. 
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Mr.  SouTHWOHTH :  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Association,  which  was  the  first  opportunity  we  had  to  do  so,  we  did  pa« 
such  a  resolution,  which  was  forwarded  to  the  bereaved  family. 

The  Secbetaby  :  I  wish  to  state  that  on  the  22nd  of  November  I  trans- 
mitted the  resolution  in  question  to  Mr.  E.  G.  Joly  de  Lotbiniere. 

Mr.  Little  :  Would  it  not  be  well  to  have,  something  in  our  annual 
report?  I  should  like  to  say  something  myself  if  you  will  allow  me,  because 
I  have  been  associated  with  Sir  Henri  so  intimately  for  the  last  forty  years 
in  this  matter.  Mr.  Little  then  paid  the  following  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Sir  Henri  Joly  de  Lotbiniere : 


An  Appbeciation  of  the  Services  of  Sib  Henri  Git  stave  Jolt  de 
Lotbiniere,  K.C.M-.G. 

By  Mb.  Wm.  Little. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  ask  your  indulgence  to  offer 
a  humble  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  our  dear  and  valued  friend,  the 
Honourable  Sir  Henri  Joly  de  Lotbiniere,  K.C.M.G.,  the  first  President  of  the 
Canadian  Forestry  Association,  by  whose  death  Canada  has.  lost  one  of  her 
wisest  statesmen  and  most  worthy  citizens,  and  the  cause  of  Canadian 
forestry  its  foremost  advocate  and  fjriend.  Tor  nearly  forty  years  it  has 
been  my  great  privilege  to  have  had  the  honour  of  intimate  association  with 
him  in  matters  relating  to  Canadian  forestry,  and  I  well  know  the  deep 
interest  always  taken  by  him  in  this  important  question. 

His  was  indeed  a  unique  personality,  favoured  by  nature  with  a  comely 
and  commanding  presence,  having  a  grace  of  expression  and  charm  of  man- 
ner that  endeared  him  to  all  who  had  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance— of 
irreproachable  character  and  with  the  highest  ideals,  he  inspired  all  who 
came  within  his  sphere,  with  influence  for  good.  The  soul  of  honour,  he 
was  indeed  a  true  knight,  ''sans  peur  et  sans  reproche*' — a  gentleman  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  wqrd,  whose  moral  excellence  and  urbane  manner  gave 
tone  to  the  society  in  which  he  moved.  Knowing  him  so  well  and  highly 
appreciating  his  exalted  worth,  I  feel  unequal  to  delineate  his  many  virtues. 
His  death  is  not  only  a  public  loss  but  a  public  calamity.  To  Imow  him 
at  his  best,  however  admirable  he  was  on  all  public  occasions,  was  to  meet 
him  in  the  refinement  of  his  highly  accomplished  home  circle,  at  his  Manor 
House  at  Point  Platon,  overlooking  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  Quebec,  wherf 
with  his  family,  his  books,  his  flowers  and  trees,  the  growth  of  his  owt 
planting,  he  entertained  his  friends  with  a  sumptuous  and  elegajit  hospitality, 
the  delight  of  which  can  never  be  forgotten.  Long,  long  will  he  be  missed, 
in  the  now  desolate  home,  in  the  family  circle  and  in  the  many  public  situa- 
tions which  he  filled  with  so  much  honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to 
others.  A  true  patriot,  he  devoted  his  thoughts  to  the  best  interests  of  ii^ 
Gauntry,  and  every  good  cause  found  in  him  an  able  and  ready  champion- 
His  services  to  the  cause  of  Canadian  Forestry  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
His  far-seeing  intellect  early  perceived  the  serious  loss  the  countrr  ^* 
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suffering  from  the  wastef ully  improvident  manner  in  which  our  forests  were 
being  destroyed,  and  his  gifted  pen  was  continually  employed  in  protest- 
ing against  the  shameful  sacrifice. 

As  early  as  1877,  as  a  member  of  the  Dominion  Board  of  Agriculture, 
he  brought  this  matter  prominently  under  public  notice,  in  one  of  the  most  ^ 
valuable  reports  that  has  ever  been  issued  from  a  Canadian  press;  a  report 
so  replete  with  useful  information  relating  to  our  forests  that  if  it  had  at 
the  time  been  made  a  text  book  in  all  our  schools,  it  would  have  enlightened 
the  rising  geneT'ation  to  a  knowledge  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  and 
saved  the  country  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  our 
finest  timber,  which  has  been  foolishly  and  needlessly  sacrificed.  He  was 
among  the  first  to  participate  in  efforts  made  in  this  country  towards  forest 
conservation,  and  his  active  interest  in  the  cause  had  much  to  do  with  bring- 
ing this  important  question  into  public  recognition.  All  who  attended  our 
first  meeting  of  the  American  Forestry  Congress  (now  Association)  in  Mont- 
real in  August,  1882,  will  remember  the  prominent  part  taken  by  him  in 
the  deliberations  of  this  Congress.  His  valuable  services  were  recognized 
by  his  election  to  the  oflSce  of  First  Vice-President  of  the  American  Forestry 
Congress,  an  oflBce  that  he  held  for  many  years.  He  was  a  life  member  of 
both  Congress  and  Association,  and  when  in  the  following  month,  September 
20th,  1882,  our  first  Canadian  Forestry  Association,  that  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  was  formed,  he  was  elected  its  First  President,  which  office  he 
held  until  the  objects  of  the  Association  were  recognized  by  the  Provincial 
Government  in  setting  aside  large  areas  of  timber  lands,  the  enactment  of 
laws  for  the  greater  protection  of  the  forest  from  fire,  and  the  establishment 
of  an  annual  Arbor  Day,  in  the  observance  of  which  he  always  took  the 
keenest  interest.  He  felt  an  honourable  pride  in  knowing  that  through  his 
advocacy  and  influence  in  Parliament,  the  Province  of  Quebec  has  the  credit 
of  being  among  the  first  of  Governments  to  inaugurate  an  annual  Arbor  Day. 

He  was  also  the  First  President  of  our  Canadian  Forestry  Association, 
organized  in  Ottawa,  March  8th,  1900,  which  office  he  held  for  three  years, 
when  he  was  elected  Honorary  President.  Having  been  appointed  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  British  Columbia,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  remove  there, 
but  his  interest  in  forestry  never  fiagged  and  his  efforts  to  preserve  the  forests 
of  British  Columbia  for  the  benefit  of  Canadian  industry  are  well  known. 
So  that  whether  as  Premier  of  Quebec  or  Governor,  of  British  Columbia, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  his  name  will  ever  be  held  in  fond  remem- 
brance and  esteem,  and  especially  so  by  all  friends  of  the  forests.  And 
when  at  last,  full  of  years  and  full  of  honours,  he  laid  aside  his  life  work, 
be  could  feel  conscious  that  he  left  the  world  much  the  better  for  his  labours 
in  it. 

Sad  as  the  parting  is  to  us,  it  is  some  consolation  to  know  that  though 
"We  ne'er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again,"  the  good  seed  so  lavishly  sown 
by  him  is  now  being  nourished  and  cared  for  by  his  son,  Edmund  Joly  de 
Lotbiniere,  our  worthy  Past  President,  who  has  taken  up  the  mantle  laid 
down  by  his  father  and  is  continuing  his  beneficent  work. 

And  here  permit  me  to  add,  that  a  more  valuable  object  lesson  can 
hardly  be  found  in  relation  to  the  preservation  of  the  forest  from  fire  than 
that  given  by  Sir  Henri  in  the  care  of  the  valuable  de  Lotbiniere  forests, 
where  can  be  seen  for  ten  miles  on  each  side  of  the  railway  track,  the  only 
matured  forest  growth  of  timber  that  has  not  been  seriously  damaged  by  fire 
from  North  Sydney  on  the  Atlantic  to  Vancouver  on  the  jPacific,  a  distance 
of  nearly  4,000  miles ! 
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The  President  :  We  still  have  some  time  for  the  discussion  of  the 
papers  that  have  been  presented. 

D».  Fernow  :  It  becomes  necessary  for  me  once  more  to  arise  and  answer 
a  few  strictures  that  have  been  made  by  Senator  Edwards.  (Laughter.)  He 
has  used  my  name  more  often  in  vain  than  anybody  else.  I  am  gratified  that 
Senator  Edwards  agrees  with  me  in  all  the  essential  points  that  I  tried  to 
bring  out.  Wherever  he  disagrees  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Senator  Edward? 
is  a  theorist.  (Laughter.)  The  Senator  has  not  realized  that  every  man  is  a 
theorist  as  well  as  a  practical  man.  (A  voice — "Good.")  He  is  a  practical 
man  in  some  things  and  a  theorist  in  others.  Now,  I  agree  that  the  Senator 
is  a  practical  lumberman ;  but  he  is  a  theorist  of  the  worst  kind  in  Forestry. 
(Laughter.)  I  am  amused  at  these  meetings — I  have  attended  them  for  the 
last  26  or  30  years — ^to  see  the  science  of  Forestry  born  again  and  again.  May 
I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  whenever  it  comes  to  the  practical  side  of 
Forestry  we  don't  need  to  hold  any  opinions — ^yes,  theories ;  that  was  all  done 
a  hundred  years  ago.  It  exists  in  other  countries,  in  other  parts.  We  have 
not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  practical  application  to  a  large  degree,  but  I  can 
assure  the  Senator  that  his  theories  will  not  hold  water  when  they  are  applied. 
I  am  emphatic  on  this  question  as  to  the  difference  between  the  theorist  and 
the  practical  man,  because  it  hurts  the  work  of  this  Association;  it  ver>' 
materially  and  improperly  hurts  the  men  who  are  now  studying 
the  profession  of  Forestry;  and  it  hurts  the  development  of  the 
professional  side  of  Forestry.  Of  course,  the  answer  to  the  Sena- 
tor's remarks  that  the  lumberman  is  the  only  real  forester  is  given  at 
once  by  the  great  paper  Companies — ^The  Riordan  Paper  Company  and  the 
Laurentide  Paper  Company — who  don't  employ  the  so-called  "practical" 
loggers,  but  call  in  the  services  of  "theoreticar*  foresters.  (Laughter.) 
Mighty  highly  educated  men,  those  paper  makers — ^that.  you  must  admit. 
They  require  a  great  deal  of  intelligence  to  carry  on  a  business  like  theirs, 
and  to  realize  results  they  are  relying  upon  the  raw  material — the  perpetua- 
tion of  which  is  of  great  importance  to  them ;  but  for  this  purpose  they  do  not 
employ  practical  loggers.  They  always  had  loggers,  but  they  have  found  out 
that  intelligence  and  honesty — ^two  qualities  of  a  forester — are  required  in 
addition  to  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  logger.  Allow  me  to  say,  in  pass- 
ing, that  practical  men  come  from  practising;  and  that  any  man  who  has 
any  intelligence  with  a  IHtle  knowledge  added  to  it,  is  more  likely  to  secure 
practical  knowledge  than  the  man  who  has  to  learn  from  the  bottom  up  and 
take  ten  years  where  the  intelligent,  well-educated,  instructed  man  will  take 
two  years  to  acquire  the  same  practical  knowledge.  (Applause.)  Two  of  the 
Senator's  theories,  perhaps,  I  should  refer  to.  One  is  his  idea  of  the  rate  of 
growth.  Now,  that  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion ;  that  is  a  matter  of  reference. 
Whenever  there  is  a  matter  of  reference  to  be  settled,  don't  hold  any  opin- 
ions ;  go  to  the  dictionary ;  or,  go  to  the  place  where  the  information  is  t^  be 
found,  and  you  will  find  that  many  things  which  you  thought  yon  had 
invented,  have  already  been  investigated  and  settled.   The  rate  of  growth  of 
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trees  has  been  settled,  not  only  in  the  old  country,  but  on  this  continent,  suf- 
ficiently well  for  our  present  requirements.  For  instance,  we  have  Mr. 
Wilson,  who  is  one  of  those  "theoretical"  or  unpractical  foresters.  Ton  heard 
hie  paper,  and  you  have  a  fair  idea  of  how  "unpractical"  he  is.  Well,  he  has 
measured  and  counted  the  rings  of  thousands  of  logs  to  find  out  the  rate  of 
growth  for  himself. 

Referring  back  to  Mr.  Zavitz's  estimate  of  value  I  may  be  responsible  for 
the  statement  regarding  two  hundred  eighteen-inch  trees  per  acre  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  grove  60  years  old  left  to  itself  you 
will  find  two  hundred;  but  not  eighteen-inch  trees.  Only  by  the  application 
of  the  knowledge  of  a  forester  could  you  secure  two  hundred  eighteen-inch 
trees  in  60  years.    In  nature  you  cannot.  (Applause.) 

• 

Another  very  interesting  theory  of  the  Senator,  we  foresters 
have  long  ago  exploded,  is  that  by  merely  cutting  the  old  timber  ,of 
large  sizes  you  perpetuate  the  forest.  The  very  opposite  is  true.  The  fewer 
trees  you  take  away  the  longer  it  will  take  yon  to  perpetuate  the  forest.  That 
is  a  technical  question,  of  course.  It  depends  entirely  on  how  your  forest 
is  composed;  what  you  may  do  in  one  case  you  may  not  do  in  the  other. 
There  is  a  difference  between  the  light  and  shade  demanding  requirements  of 
the  different  species.  If  you  have  the  light  demanding  pines  and  balsam 
and  spruce  together,  and  if  you  cut  out  only  the  pine  of  heavy  sizes,  it  will 
not  take  very  long  before  you  have  no  white  pine,  because  under  the  shade  of 
the  spruce  and  balsam  the  young  pines  would  all  die.  This  is  a  technical 
question  that  comes  in  only  because  the  Senator  made  the  statement,  and  I 
wanted  to  show  that  his  theory  is  entirely  wrong.  Perhaps  I  have  not  added 
anything  to  the  discussion,  but  at  least  I  did  not  want  to  be  quoted  as  an 
authority  on  many  things  I  had  not  said.  (Laughter.) 

Senator  Edwards  :  Some  day  I  will  ask  my  friend  to  come  for  a  visit 
in  the  woods  and  have  his  statement  disproved  regarding  the  perpetuation  of 
the  forest,  and  mine  absolutely  proved  to  be  true  in  so  far  as  my  statement  is 
concerned. 

Dr.  Fernov^^:  Excuse  me;  I  meant  to  add — just  to  advertise  our  School 
of  Forestry — that  the  first  employment  that  my  greenhorns  secured  last  sum- 
mer  

Senator  Edwards  :  Don't  use  that  term ;  that  is  improper. 

Prof.  Fernow  :  No  ;  I  used  that  term  when  I  recommended  them  to  the 
lumber  company  that  employed  them.  They  were  greenhorns;  they  had 
never  been  in  the  woods  before;  and  now  I  have  on  file  a  letter  in  which 
the  lumber  company  said  :  "We  could  not  have  had  such  good  work  done  by 
any  timber  logger  or  any  practical  man."  (Applause.) 
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Senator  Edwards  :  The  idea  that  I  am  opposed  to  Forestry  or  to  edu- 
cation in  that  direction  is  entirely  wrong.  I  am  a  supporter  of  that  kind  of 
thing  absolutely ;  but  I  hold  this,  and  hold  it  firmly,  that  the  best  place  to 
receive  that  education  would  be  a  Forestry  establishment  right  in  the  woods, 
and  not  in  the  city  of  Toronto.  Right  in  the  woods  is  the  place.  I  advocated 
that  at  the  meeting  in  Ottawa,  and  I  advocate  it  here.  If  you  want  to  get 
practical  results,  take  your  young  men,  under  such  teachers  as  Dr.  Fernow, 
right  into  the  forests  to  learn  the  practical  operations  of  Forestry. 

Dr.  Fernow  :  Alow  me  to  once  more  get  up  and  say  that  we  do  that  verv 
thing.  In  Toronto  we  impart  only  the  theory  which  lies  behind  the  practice. 
A.11  practical  things  have  a  theory  behind  them.  When  I  step  forward  I 
have  a  theory  that  I  can  balance  on  that  foot ;  and  so  there  is  not  any  actioQ 
of  mine  behind  which  there  is  not  a  theory.  Now,  in  an  institution  like  ours 
we  can  only  teach  theory.  The  practice  comes  when  we  get  to  the  wood<. 
And  we  are  trying  to  secure,  and  are  anxious  to  find,  places  where  we  can 
send  our  young  men  to  get  at  least  a  little  practice  while  they  are  studying 
the  theory,  and  to  see  the  application  of  their  theories.  If  the  Senator  will 
open  his  lumber  camps,  and  give  us  a  chance  to  do  some  forest  surveying, 
some  estimating,  some  laying  out  of  roads — ^that  kind  of  work  which  they 
have  learned  theoretically  to  perform — and  do  it  under  the  direction  of  the 
logging  boss,  we  will  be  very  much  obliged.    (Applause  and  laughter.) 

Senator  Edwards  :  The  laugh  is  not  against  me,  for  the  gentleman 
states  that  his  men  would  learn  more  there  than  they  learn  in  the  school. 

Dr.  Fernow:  Not  more.  (Laughter.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Grimmer  :  In  this  connection  let  me  say  that  we  have  in  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick  to-day  a  gentleman  who  is  doing  just  exactly 
what  the  professor  has  mentioned.  The  Hon.  Charles  E.  Oak,  of  the  Mira- 
michi  Lumber  Company,  has  applied  to  the  School  of  Forestry  of  Xev 
Brunswick  to  take  into  his  lumber  camps  some  20  to  25  students,  if  they  have 
that  many,  and  keep  them  there,  one,  two  or  three  months,  and  pay  them 
living  wages  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  the  practical  end  of  Forestry, 
just  as  Dr.  Fernow  has  mentioned.  (Applause.)  Prof.  Miller,  who  read  the 
paper  here  yesterday,  has  been  informed  of  that,  and  the  offer  is  good  to-day 
in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  for  practically  all  the  Forestry  students 
that  we  have.  Mr.  Oak,  on  behalf  of  his  company,  is  perfectly  willing  to 
pay  those  young  men  living  wages,  not  asking  them  to  go  there  for  nothing, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  teach  them  practical  woods  work.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Bergevin  :  For  the  Province  of  Quebec  I  may  add  something 
for  the  information  of  Senator  Edwards,  and  I  would  direct  him  to  the  report 
of  1907  for  the  Department  of  Crown  Lands.    I  am  an  old  politician,  and  I 
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know  that  some  attacks  have  been  made  against  politicians  on  account  of 
their  representations  in  the  past. 

Senator  Edwards  :  Tour  county  was  not  included. 

Mr.  Bergevin  :  It  is  not  that,  but  I  want  to  draw  attention  to  the  good 
work  that  has  been  done  in  the  Proyince  of  Quebec  towards  the  amelioration 
of  our  timber  limits  and  the  protection  of  the  big  timber  of  our  country.  Two 
highly  educated  young  men,  Mr.  Piche  and  Mr.  Bedard,  who  had  been 
employed  for  a  time  in  saw  mills,  were  sent  for  two  years  to  Tale  University 
at  the  expense  of  the  Provincial  Government.  There  they  secured  technical 
education  which  they  brought  back  to  the  advantage  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  They  are  now  the  leading  forest  engineers  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  and  they  have  prepared  a  programme  for  our  Province  which  will 
p(robably,  enlighten  the  whole  of  this  Dominion  regarding  the  solution 
of  Forestry  problems.  (Applause.)  Not  only  have  they  been  workers  in  the 
forest,  in  the  city  and  at  the  University,  but  Mr.  Piche  is  now  travelling 
through  the  forests  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  will  bring  back  valuable 
experience  after  his  long  trip  through  those  countries  that  are  examples  to 
us.  The  Senator  said  that  we  have  practically  no  report,  but  I  beg  to  draw 
his  attention  to  the  fact  that  every  year  we  have  laid  one  on  the  table  of  the 
Legislature — 

Senator  Edwards  :  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Bergevin:  I  understood  you  to  say  there  were  not  many  reports 
made  as  far  as  areas  were  concerned. 

Senator  Edwards:  No;  I  made  no  reference  to  it  at  all.  The  very 
reverse  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Bergevin  :  We  have  annual  reports  of  300  or  400  pages,  and  my 
figures  yesterday  were  drawn  from  the  last  report.  There  are  in  Quebec 
107,000,000  acres  of  land  under  reserve. 

Mr.  Wilson:  Since  Mr.  Bedard  and  Mr.  Piche  have  come  into  the 
Province  of  Quebec  we  are  having  made  more  examinations  of  the  land  there, 
and  better  enforcement  of  the  laws  there  than  ever  before.  Mr.  Bedard  has 
been  up  in  the  woods  with  me  the  last  month,  and  has  gone  over  lots  on 
which  the  settlers  have  not  fulfilled  their  conditions,  and  has  made  the  first 
competent  and  honest  report  that  has  been  made  in  a  long  time,  and  the 
Province  of  Quebec  is  taking  steps  which  no  other  Province  has  even  attempt- 
ed to  take.  It  is  putting  the  very  best  men  it  has  through  a  course  of  train- 
ing, and  very  shortly,  I  think,  they  will  have  the  very  best  administration 
possible  there.  Just  in  this  connection  I  would  like  to  say  that  last  summer 
we  caught  a  man  who  was  setting  fire  to  the  woods  up  there — ^by  the  way,  a 
squatter  without  any  rights —  who  resisted  the  fire  rangers  with  an  axe  when 
they  tried  to  make  him  put  out  the  fires.    Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Fire 
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Protection  Department,  under  .Mr.  Hall,  an  inspector  was  sent  up  there,  and 
I  arrested  this  man  and  took  him  to  the  nearest  magistrate.  We  obtained  a 
conviction ;  three  months  in  prison,  or  a  $50  fine.  That  one  arrest  and  con- 
viction has  done  more  to  help  the  cause  of  fire  ranging  in  Quebec  than  any- 
thing that  has  happened  for  a  long  time,  because  whole  districts  now  know 
that  it  is  unwise  to  set  a  fire  or  to  resist  a  fire  ranger.  (Applause.) 

Me.  Bergevin  :  We  have  had  an  invitation  tendered  ta  us  this  morning 
by  the  Honourable  Mr.  Grimmer,  Surveyor-General  of  New  Brunswick;  and 
I  beg  to  move  that  his  invitation  to  hold  our  next  annual  Convention  ^n 
Fredericton,  should  be  accepted. 

Senator  Edwards  :  Will  you  allow  me  to  say.  a  word  about  that?  It  is 
well  known  that  already  the  Premier  has  arranged  for  and  has  secured  an 
appropriation  for  a  big  Convention  in  Montreal  next  year. 

The  President  :  I  thought  it  was  in  May  of  this  year. 

Senator  Edwards  :  No ;  it  is  next  autumn.  I  simply  want  to  mention 
it.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  there  is  an  appropriation  for  it. 

* 

Mr.  Bergevin  :  This  is  a  very  good  idea,  but  I  would  move  that  our 
Convention,  which  is  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association,  should  be  held 
before  this  Convention  called  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  takes  place,  so  that  ve 
may  prepare  suggestions  for  the  Convention  that  Sir  Wilfrid  is  already 
organizing. 

Mr.  Stewart  :  If  this  is  a  Special  Meeting,  the  decision  as  to  where 
the  next  Annual  Meeting  is  to  be  held  should  be  given,  I  think,  at  the  regu- 
lar Annual  Meeting  when  it  assembles  in  March.  This  being  a  Special  Meet- 
ing we  have  not  gone  into  many  things,  such  as  the  accounts,  etc.,  as  we  do 
at  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  I  think  the  decision  as  to  our  next  place  of  meet- 
ing should  be  left  to  that  meeting. 

Mr.  Bergevin  :  I  will  amend  my  motion  by  saying  that  we  recommend 
to  your  Executive  Committee  the  adoption  of  the  invitation  that  has  been 
extended  to  hold  the  regular  Annual  Meeting  of  1910  at  Fredericton. 

Mr.  SouTHwoRTH  :  I  have  pleasure  is  seconding  that. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Campbell:  Before  that  resolution  is  put,  may  I  ask  when  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association  is  held? 


The  President  :  The  Annual  Meeting  should  have  been  held  in  March 
of  this  year,  but  this  Special  Meeting  was  held  a  month  earlier,  because  I 
am  usually  in  England  during  March  and  April.  Some  have  said  it  is  a 
good  thing  that  this  meeting  comes  just  before  the  Committee  goes  to  Wash- 
ington to  confer  with  the  American  Committee  appointed  by  Congre«s. 
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According  to  our  Constitution  there  is  to  be  a  meeting  held  in  March 
to  elect  the  President  and  Directors  for  next  year.  It  is  understood  that  Mr. 
Grimmer's  invitation  is  for  1910. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried. 

The  President  :  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  attendance  here,  and 
the  courtesy  extended  to  me ;  and  I  also  want  to  especially  thank  theExecutive 
for  the  courtesy  of  changing  the  date  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  me  to  have 
attended  this  meeting.  I  have  always  enjoyed  the  meetings  of  the  Forestry 
Association.  I  get  a  lot  of  information.  I  am  myself  a  lumberman  from  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick.  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  study  forestry, 
and  I  got  what  technical  education  I  have  from  Dr.  Femow  and  the  other 
gentlemen  who  attend  these  Conventions.  In  New  Brunswick  we  are  trying 
to  follow  out  the  ideas  we  get  at  these  Conventions.  Both  the  lumbermen 
and  the  Miramichi  Lumber  Company,  who  are  pulp  manufacturers,  are  doing 
more  in  that  direction  than  most  people  have  any  idea  of.  I  know  that  in  our 
own  business  I  have  endeavored  to  change  methods  that  have  been  in  vogue 
for  years,  and  have  tried  to  get  in  line  with  the  ideas  that  are  advanced  at 
these  meetings,  so  that  we  will  have  in  perpetuity  the  forests  that  now  exist 
in  New  Brunswick.  Of  course  we  have  the  disadvantage  of  the  short  leasee 
in  New  Brunswick,  as  has  been  mentioned;  but  I  hope  that  the  Hon.  the 
Surveyor-General,  after  what  he  has  heard  to-day,  will  eventually  bring  for- 
ward a  policy  regarding  this  matter  that  will  overcome  that  difficulty.  I 
trust  that  when  we  meet  in  Fredericton  you  will  all  come  down  to  see  us.  I 
am  sure  you  will  have  a  good  time  there  if  Hon.  Mr.  Grimmer  is  Surveyor- 
General  ;  as  I  hope  he  will  be.  You  will  then  see  how  we  look  at  forestry  in 
the  Province  down  by  the  sea.  (Applause.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Grimmer:  Gentlemen:  Before  leaving  this  Convocation  Hall, 
after  hearing  the  remarks  of  our  President,  after  experiencing  the  pleasure 
of  being  with  him  in  this  hall  for  two  days,  I  think  it  would  perhaps  be 
unfair,  if  not  unkind,  that  after  passing  votes  of  thanks  in  this  and 
that  direction  we  should  overlook  our  presiding  officer.  Tou  have 
found  from  your  experience  with  him  that  he  is  not  only  a  lumberman 
but  a  gentleman — an  affable,  courteous  and  pleasant  man  to  meet.  (Ap- 
plause.) I  therefore  have  great  pleasure  at  this  time  in  moving  that  the 
thanks  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  be  tendered  to  President  Snowball 
for  the  able,  courteous  and  eflScient  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  at  this 
meeting.  (Hear,  hear  and  applause.) 

Senator  Edwards  :  I  have  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution. 
All  in  favor  of  it  say  so  by  a  good  rousing  clap  of  the  hand. 

The  motion  was  carried  amidst  applause,  and  the  President  briefly 
expressed  his  thanks. 

Convention  cloaed  at  5.30  p.m. 
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TENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 


The  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  was 
held  at  2  p.m.,  of  Thursday  the  11th  of  March,  1909,  in  the  Canadian  Build- 
ing, Slater  Street,  Ottawa. 

Amongst  those  present  were  H.  M.  Price,  Ellwood  Wilson,  E.  Stewart, 
Dr.  B.  E.  Eemow,  A.  H.  D.  Ross,  E.  J.  Zavitz,  Thos.  Southworth,  W.  A. 
Charlton,  J.  B.  Miller,.  G.  T.  Chown,  Frank  Hawkins,  R.  E.  Young,  Hon. 
W.  C.  Edwards,  Gordon  C.  Edwards,  Prof.  John  Macoun,  J.  M.  Macoun, 
Dr.  Wm.  Saunders,  Hiram  Robinson,  Dr.  Robert  Bell,  A.  C.  Campbell 
R.  H.  Campbell,  H.  R.  MacMillan,  F.  W.  H.  Jacombe,  F.  H.  Byshe,  J. 
R.  Dickson,  Guy  Boyce,  George  Proctor,  J.  Gleeson,  R.  Patching,  E.  White 
and  J.  Shields. 

In  the  absence  of  President  Snowball,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Vice- 
President  Southworth. 

The  minutes  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Meeting,  held  in  Montreal  on  the 
12th  and  13th  of  March,  1908,  were  read  and  adopted. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  telegram  from  the  City  Clerk  of 
Regina: — "Regina,  Sask.,  March  10th,  1909,  A.  H.  D.  Ross,  Secretary, 
Canadian  Forestry  Association,  Toronto  University.  Regina  City  Council 
extends  a  hearty  invitation  to  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  to  hold 
its  next  convention  in  Regina. 


The  motion  offered  by  Mr.  Bergevin,  seconded  by  Mr.  Southworth  and 
carried  at  the  special  meeting  in  Toronto,  on  the  12th  of  February  last,  waf 
also  read.  This  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  recom- 
mended to  accept  the  cordial  invitation  of  the  Hon.  W.  C.  H.  Grimmer  to 
hold  the  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association 

in  Fredricton,  N.B. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Campbell  advocated  the  holding  of  a  Summer  Meeting  in 
Regina  to  get  the  people  of  the  Western  Provinces  interested  in  the  vork 
of  the  Association.  Mr.  E.  Stewart  also  favoured  the  holding  of  a  Summer 
Meeting  at  Regina,  and  urged  that  the  invitation  of  the  Regina  City  Council 
be  accepted. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Campbell,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Price,  and  Resolved  :  That  this  Association  accept  the  courteous  invitation 
of  the  Regina  City  Council  to  hold  a  Summer  Meeting  there ;  the  date  to 
be  arranged  later  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  E.  Stewart  that  the  invitation  of  the  Hon. 
W.  C.  H.  Grimmer,  Surveyor-General  of  New  Brunswick,  to  hold  the 
Eleventh  Annual  Convention  at  Fredricton,  be  accepted.  Senator  Edwards 
thought  Fredricton  was  not  central  enough,  and  advocated  holding  it  a* 
Ottawa. 

Upon  tl^e  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Stewart's  motion,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  G- 
T.  Chown,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Campbell,  that  the  matter  be  left 


(Sgd.)  J.  Kelso  Hunter, 

City  Clerk. 
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if)  the  liands  of  the  Executive  Committee.  After  considerable  discussion, 
this  motion  was  put  and  carried. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  communication  from  Mr.  R.  H.  H.  Alex- 
ander, of  Vancouver,  asking  for  a  change  in  the  constitution,  or  some  other 
arrangement,  fi^hereby  it  would  be  possible  to  organize  a  Provincial 
Branch  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association,  and  thus  create  in  British 
Columbia  a  greater  interest  in  the  matter  of  preserving  their  forest  wealth. 
Prof.  John  Macoun,  Mr.  E.  Stewart  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Price  warmly  advo- 
cated the  formation  of  such  a  branch  or  section  of  the  Association  in  British 
Columbia.  Finally  it  was  moved  by  Dr.  Femow,  seconded  by  Prof. 
Macoun  and  carried,  **That  the  Executive  Committee  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  formulating  a  scheme  for  the  co-operation  of  Provincial  Branches 
of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  with  the  national  organization." 


The  Board  of  Directors  submitted  the  following  report  of  the  business 
transacted  during  the  past  year. 

The  Vice-Presidents  appointed  for  the  Provinces  and  Territories  were 
as  follows :  — 


At  the  last  Annual  Meeting  in  Montreal  the  membership  was  reported  at 
1,282,  but  has  now  increased  to  1,905.  During  the  year  a  special  efiEort  was 
made  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  forestry  movement  in  Canada,  and  to 
increase  our  membership,  by  sending  out  ten  thousand  copies  of  an  illus- 
trated pamphlet  entitled  "The  Forests  and  the  People." 

On  the  30th  of  June,  your  Executive  Committee  appointed  Mr.  Roy  L. 
Campbell  a  special  agent  to  solicit  membership's  on  a  commission  basis, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  learn  that  his  efforts  have  increased  our  membership 
by  495. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  1908  were  $4,231.39,  including  a  balance  of 
12,107.05  from  the  previous  year.  The  balance  of  the  grant  from  the 
Dominion  Government  was  $1,000.00.  From  the  British  Columbia  Govern- 
ment a  grant  of  $100  was  received.  The  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due 
them  both  for  their  generosity  in  assisting  us  in  our  work. 


Repobt  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 


Ontario  

Quebec  

New  Brunswick  

Nova  Scotia  

Prince  Edward  Island 

Manitoba  

Saskatchewan  

Alberta  

British  Columbia  

Yukon  

MacEenzie  

Keewatin  

XJngava  


.  Hon.  Frank  Cochrane. 
Hon.  A.  Turgeon. 
Hon.  W.  C.  H.  Grimmer. 
Hon.  Arthur  Drysdale. 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  E  Burke. 
Hon.  J.  H.  Agnew. 
His  Honor  A.  E.  Forget. 
Mr.  Wm.  Pearce. 
Hon.  H.  Bostock. 
.Commissioner  Henderson. 
Mr.  F.  D.  Wilson. 
His  Honor  Sir  D.  H.  MacMillan. 
Hon.  Sir  Henri  Joly  de  Lotbiniere. 
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The  expenditure  for  the  year  1908  was  |3,814.65,  thus  leaving  a 
balance  of  |416.74.  At  the  present  date  (March  11th,  1909),  the  balance  on 
hand  is  |487.32. 

On  the  30th  June  Mr.  J.  M.  Macoun  resigned  the  Editorship  of  the 
Forestry  Journal  and  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Jacombe  was  appointed  Editor.  The 
Journal  continues  to  do  a  useful  work  in  furnishing  information  regarding 
forestry  matters,  and  has  been  supplemented  by  a  series  of  12  short  bulletins 
which  were  sent  to  288  of  the  leading  newspapers  scattered  throughout  the 
Dominion. 

Last  October  a  Chair  of  Forestry  was  established  in  the  UniTersity  of 
New  Brunswick,  at  Fredricton,  N.B.,  with  Professor  R.  B.  Miller  in  charge. 
This  is  the  second  Forest  School  to  be  established  in  Canada  and  its  develop- 
ment will  be  watched  with  sympathetic  interest  by  all  interested  in  Forestry. 

During  the  year  Mr.  H.  R.  MacMillan,  a  graduate  of  the  Yale  Forest 
School,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Dickson,  a  graduate  of  the  Michigan  Forest  School, 
have  been  added  to  the  staff  of  the  Dominion  Forest  Service,  and  were 
employed  in  surveys  on  the  Forest  Reserves  in  the  Western  Provinces  of 
the  ten  million  acres  of  Forest  Reserves  under  Dominion  jurisdiction.  One 
million  and  a  quarter  have  been  surveyed  and  maps  are  being  prepared.  A 
compilation  of  the  statistics  available  in  regard  to  the  forests  and  forest  pro- 
ducts was  made  by  Mr.  A.  H.  D.  Ross  and  is  liow  being  printed.  Notwith- 
standing the  dry  season  of  last  year  the  fire  patrol  on  Dominion  Lands  did 
effective  work  and  the  loss  of  timber  was  small. 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  to  the  railway  companies  for 
special  privileges  and  particularly  to  the  newspaper  press  throughout  the 
Dominion  for  many  courtesies. 

Treasuber's  Report. 

The  Treasurer  then  presented  the  following  Report  for  the  year  1908: 

M.  Robinson^,  Treasurer,  in  Account  v^ith  the  Canadian  Forestry 

Association. 
ReeeipU.  Expenditure. 

1908— Balance  from  1907               $2,107  05           Printing  Forestry  Journal   $1,007  78 

Membership  fees                    908  01      -          **      Circulars,  etc   216  00 

Grant  from  Dominion  Gov-                              "      Annual  Report  (1907)  347  66 

emment                           1,000  00                "                     "     (1908)  1,323  30 

Grant  from   British   Col-                        Expenses  of  Annoal  Meeting;. .  210  0* 

umbia   100  00  Travellings  and  other  expenses 

Subscriptions  to  Journal ...         8  75              of  Secretary  t   48  tfT 

Refund  of  over-payment. . .       ..  10           Membership  campaign   194  SO 

Interest                                  47  48           Translation  of  circulars   13  35 

•  Press  Clippings   70  74 

Salaries   350  » 

Wreath  for  Sir  Henri  Joly  de 

Lotbiniere     18  50 

Refund  of  Membership  Fee   1  00 

'            Commission  on  cheques   4  42 

Miscellaneous   8  39 

Balance   416  74 


$4,231  39  $4,231  39 

The  Secretary  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
J.  M.  Macoun  to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  removal  of  Mr.  B.  D. 
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Craig  to  Vancouver,  had  left  the  Association  without  Auditors.  It  was 
therefore  moved  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Campbell,  and  seconded  by  Prof.  John 
Macoun,  that  Mr.  A.  C.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Frank  Hawkins  be  appointed 
Auditors;  and  that  the  Treasurer's  Report  be  referred  to  them.  Carried. 


Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Jacombe  presented  the  following  report  regarding  the 
Newspaper  Bulletins  issued  by  the  Association  during  the  past  year. 

Since  January  last,  when  the  bulletin  service  was  begun,  twelve  bulle- 
tins in  all  have  been  issued.  These  have  also  been  translated  into  French. 
In  order  to  suit  newspaper  conditions,  three  versions  of  each  bulletin  have 
been  sent  out  in  English  and  two  in  French.  The  total  number  of  papers 
on  the  mailing  list  is  288,  of  which  244  are  English  and  44  are  French. 
The  bulletins  are  also  sent  to  a  number  of  firms  which  issue  the  **ready 
prints,"  of  which  extensive  use  is  made  by  the  weekly  papers  in  smaller 
towns,  and  these  have  published  a  number  of  the  bulletins.  The  bulletins 
have  been  printed  in  all  the  provinces,  and  papers  containing  published 
bulletins  have  been  sent  to  the  office  from  points  as  far  apart  as  Dawson 
City,  Yukon  Territory,  and  Halifax,  N.S. 

The  average  number  of  papers  which  publish  each  separate  bulletin, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge,  is  about  55.  While  it  is  hardly  possible  to  get 
accurately  at  the  number  of  readers  thus  reached  by  each  bulletin,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  according  to  the  figures  for  circulation  given  in  McKim's 
Newspaper  Directory  of  Canada  (1907  edition),  the  67  newspapers  in  which 
Bulletin  No.  5  was  published  was  in  this  way  put  in  the  hands  of  over 
200,000  subscribers.  Hence  it  would  seem  probable  that  each  bulletin  would 
get  to  about  150,000  subscribers. 

Two  methods  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  bulletins  have  been 
employed.  One  is  that  of  taking  all  clippings  on  forestry  from  the  Dominion 
Press  clipping  agency.  In  addition  to  this,  beginning  with  Bulletin  No.  5, 
a  paster  has  been  attached  to  the  bulletins  bearing  the  name  of  Mr.  R.  H. 
Campbell,  with  a  request  to  each  paper  publishing  the  bulletin  to  forward 
him  a  marl^ed  copy.  This  has  proved  quite  successful.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  even  by  these  two  means,  a  number  of  papers  publishing  the 
bulletins  are  overlooked. 

The  subjects  of  which  the  bulletins  have  treated  have  been  various. 
Particular  attention  was  given,  especially  in  the  spring,  to  the  question  of 
forest  fires,  and  four  bulletins  treated  of  various  aspects  of  this  question, 
one  of  which  contained  cautions  especially  for  campers.  The  forest  areas  of 
Canada,  the  establishment  of  forest  schools,  the  Canadian  Forestry  Associa- 
tion and  the  necessity  of  exploration  have  also  been  taken  up. 

The  total  cost  of  the  bulletins  up  to  date  has  been  $243.30.  This 
includes  the  entire  cost  of  the  clippings  sent  us  from  the  clipping  bureau. 
These  clippings  are  also  of  use  in  editing  the  Journal  and  serve  sometimes 
to  draw  attention  to  various  facts  of  importance  to  the  Assooi'y^tion  and  the 
general  progress  of  forestry  which  might  be  otherwise  overlooked.  The 
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aggregate  cost  of  the  bulletins  for  last  year  (1908)  was  182.35,  and  for 
January  of  this  year  $5.24. 

The  average  cost  of  each  bulletin  has  been  from  $19  to  $19.50,  includ- 
ing with  the  cost  of  the  bulletin  the  cost  of  all  the  clippings  for  the  month. 
Of  this  amount  $5.50  is  for  the  printing  of  the  bulletins  in  English,  tlie 
same  amount  for  those  printed  in  French;  the  cost  of  translations  has  aver- 
aged about  $1.50  in  each  case,  and  the  clippings  last  year  averaged  about 
$6.85  per  month. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  number  of  people  reached,  it  will  easily 
be  seen  how  comparatively  inexpensive  is  this  method  of  propaganda  work. 
I  believe,  however,  that  the  cost  can  be  still  further  reduced,  and  I  would 
beg  to  suggest  that  the  Association  procure  a  Rotary  Neostyle  or  some 
similar  form  of  appliance.  Mimeographed  copy  would,  I  think,  be  quite  as 
acceptable  to  the  newspaper  managements  as  the  printed  copy,  and  the 
cost  of  printing  two  or  three  bulletins  would  pay  for  the  machine.  The 
required  number  of  copies  could  easily  be  run  off,  and  delays  such  as  are 
often  met  with  in  printing  would  be  avoided.  Quite  often  an  article  can 
be  prepared  which  would  be  of  use  to  newspapers  of  a  limited  territory,  and 
copies-of  such  an  article  could  be  inexpensively  prepared  on  the  mimeograph, 
only  a  comparative  few  being  required.  The  mimeograph  would  also  be  of 
use  for  the  preparation  of  circulars  such  as  that  of  calling  the  present  meet- 
ing, at  much  less  expense  that  at  present.  Machines  can  be  purchased 
which  are  guaranteed  to  produce  two  thousand  (2,000)  copies  from  each 
stencil.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Association  consider  the 
advisability  of  buying  such  a  machine. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

F.  W.  H.  Jacombe. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Campbell,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  in  charge  of  the 
work  of  extending  the  membership  during  the  past  summer,  reported  that 
the  membership  had  been  increased  from  1,282  to  1,905;  an  increase  of  620 — 
some  495  being  secured  by  the  Special  Agent  appointed  and  the  remainia? 
128  by  sending  out  circular  letters,  pamphlets  and  application  cards  to 
people  likely  to  be  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Campbell  stated  that  his  son,  Roy  L.  Campbell,  cannot  any 
longer  devote  his  time  to  the  work  of  Special  Agent,  and  strongly  urged 
that  someone  else  be  appointed  to  make  an  active  personal  canvass  for  mem- 
bership. 

Dr.  Fernow  also  urged  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  xi  vigorous  forward 
policy,  and  cited  the  experience  of  the  American  Forestry  Association  b 
this  matter. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Chown,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Price  that  the 
directors  be  recommended  to  appoint  a  Permanent  Secretary  with  organiTinp 
ability,  and  some  knowledge  of  Forestry,  and  that  he  be  required  to  devote 
all  his  time  to  the  interests  of  the  Association. 

Regarding  the  grant  from  the  Dominion  Government,  it  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Stewart,  and  seconded  bv  Dr.  Saunders  that  the  President  and  Senator 
Edwards  be  a  committee  to  interview  Sir 'Wilfrid  Laurier  and  r**nn**«5t  th^i* 
the  usual  grants  be  made  the  Association  for  the  years  1908  and  1909 
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Election  of  Officers. 
The  election  of  officers  was  then  proceeded  with  and  resulted  as  fol- 

Ivws:  — 

Patron — His  Excellency,  Earl  Grey,  K.C.M.G.,  Governor-General  of 
Canada. 

Honorary  President — Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  K.C.M.G. 

President — Thomas  South  worth. 

Vice-President — Hon.  W.  C.  Edwards. 

Secretary — A.  H.  D.  Ross. 

Treasurer — Miss  M.  Robinson. 

Assistant-Secretary — F.  W.  H.  Jacombe. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Chown,  and  seconded  by  Prof.  John  Macoun 
that  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Snowball  replace  that  of  Senator  Edwards  on 
the  Board  of  Directors,  and  that  Dr.  B.  E.  Fernow  replace  Mr.  W.  C.  J. 
Hall,  who  has  asked  to  retire.  Carried. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Macoun  also  asked  to  be  allowed  to  retire  from  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  asked  that  Mr.  Ellwood  Wilson  be  appointed  in  his  place. 
This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Jacombe  and  carried. 

The  advisability  of  continuing  the  publication  of  the  Canadian  Forestry 
Journal  was  then  discussed  at  some  length.  It  was  decided  almost  unanim- 
f^nsly  to  continue  the  publication  of  the  Journal. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

At  tke  close  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Meeting,  there  was  held  a  meeting  of 
ib  Executive  Committee  for  the  passing  of  accounts,  the  election  of  Pro- 
vincial Vice-Presidents,  etc.  President  elect  South  worth  presided,  the 
other  members  of  the  Committee  present  being  E.  Stewart,  H.  M.  Price, 
(jordon  C.  Edwards,  W.  A.  Charlton,  R.  H.  Campbell,  Hiram  Robinson, 
Dr.  Wm.  Saunders,  Dr.  B.  E.  Fernow,  J.  B.  Miller,  Ellwood  Wilson,  G. 
Y.  Chown,  F.  W.  H.  Jacombe  and  A.  H.  D.  Ross. 

Accounts  amounting  to  $613.82  were  read  and  ordered  to  be  paid. 

The  Vice-Presidents  for  the  Provinces  and  Territories  were  then  elected 
as  shown  on  page  3  of  this  report. 

On  motion  of  Messrs.  Stewart  and  Chown,  the  Assistant-Secretary  was 
uithorized  to  procurv^  a  Rotary  Neostyle  for  the  preparation  of  Newspaper 
Bulletins,  circular  letters,  etc. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  B.  E.  Fernow  and  Mr.  G.  Y.  Chown,  the  President 
was  requested  to  name  a  committee  charged  with  the  duty  of  finding  a  man 
whom  they  can  recommend  for  the  position  of  Permanent  Secretary.  Presi- 
dent Southworth  thereupon  appointed  Dr.  B.  E.  Fernow,  Mr.  R.  H.  Camp- 
Wl  and  Mr.  G.  Y.  Chown,  and  charged  them  with  the  duty  of  finding  such 
a  man. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Price  and  Dr.  Saunders,  it  was  decided  to 
have  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  printed  in  both  English  and  French. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
1  F. 
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